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CHAMBERS'S 

CrCLOPJlDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

A  IBLSCTIOir  «r  TBS  CBOICS8T  PKODUCTIOm  OW  SReLUB  AUTBOB8,  TBOIC 

ram  bablibst  to  tub  pbesent  tihb  ;  conrecteo  by  ▲  cbiticai* 

AND  BIOttBAPBlCAL  U18TOBT. 

EDITED  BY  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

AaUVXMD  IT  KOBXBT  CABaVTaXBS  AKO  OTHXB  XMIlfXirT  aXTTLUISII. 

Cow^pUU  in  two  imptnal  octavo  volumes^  of  mart  than  fourteen  hundred  page$  of  dovibk 

column  lctkr-pre89i  and  uptoards  of  three  huwbred  elegant  lUustraiionB, 

Price,  doth,  $5,00. 


Tm  wwk  embncat  about  one  thounnd  authon,  chronologica]ly  amnKed  and  rlaaaed  aa  Foata,  Hialoriana,  Drain- 
Btisfei,  Philuaopben,  MetaphyDiciana,  Divines,  etc.,  witli  cbuice  nelectiona  frum  their  v^ritlnga,  connected  by  a  Bio- 
gnnhieal,  Historical,  and  Crilical  Narrative ;  thua  presenting  a  complete  view  of  Enfcliah  Liierattire,  from  tbe  earlievt 
to  tbe  pi«MM  tim&  Let  tbe  reader  ouen  where  he  will,  be  cannot  Tail  to  find  matter  for  pit)fit  and  delighL  Tbe 
•electknM  are  gema—biflnite  riches  In  a  little  nmm;  m  the  language  of  anotlier,  "A  wmolb  Emouih  LiaaABv 
rDiBD  oowsr  imto  orb  chbap  book!" 

0^  Tbe  Ambbicam  edition  of  this  valuable  work  laVnriched  by  tbe  addition  of  fine  ateel  and  messotint  Engrav. 
ia^  of  tbe  beads  of  Shakspbabb,  AoDiaoN,  Btkon  ;  a  fiill-lengtb  portrait  of  Db.  JoHxsoit.  and  a  beBUtiAii  acenie 
repceaentaiion  of  Outbb  Gk>u>iiiiTH  and  Db.  Johmoit.  These  important  and  elegant  addiuoaa,  fogatber  wllb  an* 
perior  paper  and  binding,  render  tbe  Ambbicah  auperior  to  all  other  editiona. 

EXTRACTS    FBOM    COMMENDATORY    NOTICES. 

F^wm  W,  a  PreteM,  jf affter  ^f  **  Ftrdimitd  tatd  JmUIU.^  "  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  Judickxia. .  . .  It  wfll 
pat  tbe  reader  in  tbe  proper  point  of  view  for  surveying  the  whole  gnmnd  over  whirb  he  is  travelling. .  .  .  Such 
riiderii  eannoc  fiiil  to  pn»t  largely  by  tbe  labon  of  the  critic  who  baa  tbe  talent  and  taste  to  aeparale  what  la  really 
heautifiil  and  worthy  of  their  study  nom  what  la  superfluous.** 

« I  concur  hi  tbe  foregolag  opinion  of  Mr.  Preacotu**  —  Edward  EotrttL 

**  It  will  be  a  useful  and  popular  work,  indispensable  to  the  libraiy  of  a  student  of  English  Utontnre.**  •>  Avacis 
WmffUmd, 

**  We  ban  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  ''f  this  work,  and  more  eapecially  ita  repiiblieation  hi  this  coud- 
try  at  a  price  wbicli  placea  U  withhi  tbe  reach  of  a  great  number  of  readers.**— JVbrrt  ^sMncsa  Rtuitm, 

**  This  is  tbe  most  valuable  and  magnificent  nontribution  to  a  sound  popular  iiteratore  that  this  centuiy  baa  brought 
tyrth.  It  fills  a  place  which  was  before  a  blank.  Without  it,  English  literature,  to  almost  M  of  our  countrymen, 
educated  or  uneducated,  is  an  imperfect,  broken,  dixjointed  mass.  Every  intelligent  man,  every  uiquiring  mind, 
every  schobtf,  felt  that  tbe  foundation  was  misMing.  Chamberi*8  Cyclo^dia  supplies  this  radical  defect.  It  be^ns 
with  tbe  beginning;  and,  stop  by  step,  gives  to  eveiy  one,  who  has  tbe  intellect  or  taste  to  enjoy  it,  a  view  of  £ug> 
hah  literature  in  aU  ita  complete,  beautiful,  and  perfect  pnipurtiuDs.'*—  Oseadsfs  JDrMserst,  JV.  ¥» 

**  We  hope  that  tearhew  will  avail  themselvee  of  an  eariy  oppoitunitar  to  obtahi  a  work  eo  well  calculated  to  fan- 
part  useful  knowledge,  with  tbe  pleasure*  and  ornaments  of  tbe  English  classics.  Tbe  work  will  undoubtodly  find 
a  pUee  ia  our  district  and  other  public  libraries  j  yet  it  should  be  tbe  *  vade  mecom  *  of  eveiy  scholar.'*—  rflvMAcrw* 
Jdeeeste,  S^rssius,  JV.  r.  ' 

**  Tbe  design  has  been  well  executed  by  tbe  selection  and  concentration  of  some  of  the  best  pradQettons  of  Eng* 
lirii  iBtellec^  fioui  the  eariiest  Anglo-Saxon  writore  down  to  thoee  of  the  preeent  day.  No  one  am  give  a  glance  at 
the  wotk  without  bebig  struck  with  its  beauty  and  cheapness.**— ile«f0ii  Cnmtr. 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  thing  we  can  aay  would  fevor  this  design.  Tbe  elegaiice  of  tbe  executkm  feasts  the 
eye  with  beauty,  and  the  whole  is  suited  to  refine  and  elevato  the  taste.  And  we  might  a.sk.  Who  cah  <ail  to  po 
back  to  its  beginning,  and  trace  his  mother  tongue  from  itt  rude  infancy  to  its  present  maturity,  elegance,  knd  rich- 
Bass?  **—  Ckrutimm  Mvrtr^  PtrtUmd, 

This  Cyclopesdia  ia  executed  with  great  fideli^  and  tact.    We  know  no  work  which  we  can 
'    "  —  JVksi*s  Sstardsy  OMuUe,  PkUa. 


■*  It  is  a  good  selection  from  the  most  renowned  English  writers,  and  has  been  fitly  described  aa  **  a  whoU  EiifUsk 
Ukrmj  fuatd  rfewa  nile  sbs  ektmp  homk.**  Tlie  Boston  edition  combines  neatness  with  cheapness,  engraved  ponraiti 
being  given,  over  and  above  tbe  illustrations  of  the  English  copy.**— JV.  Y.  CtmwunM  JSdeertuer, 

**  Welcnme !  more  than  welcome !  It  was  our  good  fortune  some  months  ago  to  obuu  a  xlance  at  this  work,  and 
we  have  ever  shice  kioked  with  earnestness  for  its  appearance  m  an  American  edition.**  —  .Vev  York  tUeardtr, 

**Thc  ladastry,  leamhig,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Cbamben  are  securities  lor  tbe  excellence  of  the  work,  and  we  eom* 
Mid  it  to  every  man  of  taste  and  letten  as  worthy  of  his  patronage.'*— JVlw  York  O^ervtr, 

<*TbiB  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  and  certainly  pnseatt  a  spechaea  of  typography  and  mh 
graving  of  which  we  nay  be  pioud.** — Ladus^  Repo*iUnj,  Bottm. 

«TMi  puMiratfaii  wfamows  tbe  grain  from  an  Interminable  mass  of  literary  chaflT;  and.  In  ihia  regard.  Is  most 
wslrowa  to  each  a  labor-saTing  age  as  that  In  which  we  live.  No  man  of  taste  should  fail  of  poessssing  a  work 
which  is  evidently  a  daMie.**— JIfermAf  &>aa/,  Cmeisiuiit. 

**  It  enabodlee  a  laifs  aanunt  of  historical  and  bfographical  fiMts,  and  f llustrates  more  perfectly  than  any  other 
•iafle  book.  A  work  like  thh  cannot  Ml  to  prove  convenient  and  intere^ng  to  the  man  of  letten ;  while^tJ  tlio 
oti^aaiy  reader,  it  opens  a  store  of  information  which  be  will  not  be  likely  to  obtain  (torn  any  other  source.  Ws  hope 
it  may  be  wideqr  circulated  in  this  country,  and  contribute  eumetbing  to  the  cultivatfon  among  imr  |ienple  of  a  taste 
fhr  the  litoniure  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  its  best  uiasteis.**— IVsetdsaea 

GOULD  AND  LINCOLN,  PcftusBBXs,  Bostov. 


CHAMBERS'S   MISCELLANY   OF 

USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE 

EDITED   BT  WILUAll   CHAMBERS, 

SDITOB  or  **  CHAIUBW'-t  XOUfBimOB  JOVSHAJL,"  BTC.* 

Ten  volunus,  elegantly  UhuiraUd.    Pricey  elaih,  $10,00. 


7'i*B  dMiiai  of  the  HiicKLLAirr  is  to  supply  the  inciVBslnf  demand  for  useful,  instractive,  uid  entertaining  reail- 
ngf  and  to  bring  all  the  aids  of  iitprature  to  bear  on  the  cuUivatioH  qf  tks  feelings  and  undtrgtanding  •/  the  peoale  — 
to  impress  corrort  views  on  important  niomi  and  social  qiicHtians  —  to  iumi«h  an  unobtni»ive  fneadand  giiido,  a 
lively  llrenide  companion,  as  &r  am  tli:it  (object  can  be  atuined  tbmiigh  tlie  instrumentality  of  books. 

This  work  is  confidently  commended  Ut  Teacher:*,  School  Committees,  and  all  otiiers  Interested  in  the  formation 
of  **  School  Libraries,"  as  the  very  liest  \V()rk  for  this  [Mirpose.  Its  wide  range  of  subject^,  presented  in  the  nio!>t 
popular  style,  makes  it  exceedingly  iniprostlnir  and  instructive  to  all  rIassM.  The  most  flatterinf  testimonials  fitim 
diiftinsuished  school  teacherti  and  others,  cxpresaing  an  eoruest  dctUre  to  have  it  introduced  into  all  school  libraries, 
have  been  received  by  the  publishers. 

**  I  have  exaiqined  with  a  good  deal  of  care  *  Chambers's  If  iscetlanv  of  Useful  and  Enteruining  Knowledge,' 
particularly  withiiQference  to  its  suitableness  to  form  parts  of  a  library  tor  young  persona.  /( is.  indeed^  a  lilnttrjf  in 
iLM</|  and  one  of  great  value,  containing  very  choice  selections  in  history,  biography,  natural  history,  poetry,  art, 
physiology,  eJegani  fiction,  and  various  departments  of  science,  made  with  great  tante  and  Judgment,  and  with  the 
hifibost  mural  and  pbilanthntpir  purpose.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  miscellany  superior  or  even  equal  to  it : 
it  richly  deserves  the  epithets  *  useful  and  entertaining,*  and  t  would  recommend  it  very  strongly,  as  extremely  well 
adapk>d  to  form  parts  of  a  librar>'  for  the  voung,  or  of  a  social  or  circulating  library,  in  town  or  country." ~  utergt 
B.  £tMr«tfn,  Esq.,  Ckairmah  ^f  the  Book  'CommUeo  ^  the  BoaUm  Schools, 

**l  un  gratified  Ui  have  an  opportunity  to  be  Instrumental  In  circulating  '  Chambers'!  Miscellasv '  among  the 
•chools  of  the  town  for  which  I  am  SuperintendenL  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  work,  hav* 
iof  a  copy  in  my  own  librar>'."— y.  J.  CtmUf  Towm  Smperimt.  mdnd  ff  C^tietsa,  mdummd  C».,  JV.  R. 

**  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  series  for  oar  common  adiool  libraries  now  in  circuUtioD.**—  8.  T, 
iUmcti,  Town  Superuuemd^nt  qf  Masedom.^  ffuftu  Os.,  A*.  Y. 

**  The  trustees  have  examined  it,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it.  I  have  engaged  the  booka  to  eveiy  district  that  baa 
library  money."— .Afi^  CA^e,  Touin  SHperinUndsnt  of  Concord,  Eric  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

**  After  aati!*fving  myself,  by  a  careful  perusal,  that  Chambers's  Miscellany  are  the  very  lesC  books  that  have  been 
offered  to  our  librarie.s  I  put  tlie  volume  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  district,  who,  after  examining  it,  have 
agreed  to  take  full  sebi,  as  I  did  not  doubt  they  would.  Put  a  volume  into  the  hands  of  any  intelligent  truftre,  and 
it  will  recommend  itjelf  most  effectually.  Father  and  mother,  grandpa  and  grandma,  Hank  and  John,  Kate  and 
Sue,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  that  can  read,  all  beamie  equally  captivated  and  absortied 
witli  reading ;  and  one  volume  will  not  satisfv  them,  so  long  as  others  can  be  had ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add. 
tliat,  in  my  cstimati(»n,  they  are  as  usefiil  as  they  are  entertaininc.  I  think  tlic  apparatus  maaia  is  nearly  over,  ana 
if  thej>e  books  can  be  introduced,  they  will  arcompll^h  what  I  have  long  tried  to  effect— namely,  create  a  taste  for 
good  reading."  —  DomM  Dmod,  Tmon  SmperiHtendcnt  of  Ifarsa,  fVafns  &.,  JV.  Y. 

**  r  cannot  resist  the  desire  which  I  feel  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  service  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic b>'  placing  this  admirable  work  witliin  the  reach  of  all  who  have  a  desire  to  obuin  knowledge.  I  am  lu.t  ac- 
quainted with  any  similar  collection  in  the  English  language  that  can  compare  with  it  for  purposes  of  instructiim  or 
amusement  I  should  rejuice  to  see  that  «et  of  books  in  every  house  in  our  country'.  I  cannot  think  of  anv  uiethixl 
bv  which  a  father  can  mi>rc  materially  benefit  his  children  than  by  siirrouitding  them  with  good  books  ;  and  if  these 
charming  and  attractive  volumes  can  lie  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  they  will  have  their  tastes  formed  fiir 
guod  reading.  I  shall  labor  to  see  tlie  Miscellany  circulated  among  my  friends,  and  shall  lose  no  opportunity  to  oom- 
mend  it  every  where.'*— itcv.  John  O.  Chonlcs,  D.  D. 

**  Tlie}'  conuin  an  excellent  selection  of  historical,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  in  popular  st>ie,  from  the 
best  writers  of  the  langtiage.  The  work  Is  elegantly  printed  and  neatly  illustrated,  and  is  sold  very  cheap.*'—  /stfe- 
peiufetil  Democruiy  Cneord,  A".  H. 

*'  ft  is  Just  the  book  to  take  up  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day;  and  especially  will  It  shed  a  new  ch|hn  over  autamn 
and  winter  in-door  acenea."  —  Ckrislixn  World,  Boston. 

**The  information  contained  in  thbi  work  i^  suiT»ri9ingty  great ;  and  for  the  fireside,  and  the  young  particularly,  it 
'tannot  fiiil  to  prove  a  most  valuable  and  entertainwg  companion.** — JVne  York  KvmngeUsL 

**  We  are  glad  to  see  an  American  issue  of  thii  publication,  and  especially  in  so  neat  and  convenient  a  form.  It 
Ih  an  admirable  comntlation,  distinguished  bv  the  good  taste  which  has  been  shown  in  all  the  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers.    It  unites  tlie  useful  and  the  entertaining."— A*.  Y.  GvmaurtisI  MoerUser. 

*  It  is  an  admirable  compilation,  containing  interesting  memoirs  and  historical  sketches,  which  are  useful,  instruc- 
tive, and  entertaining.  Every  head  of  a  famuy  should  supply  himself  with  a  copy  for  the  benefit  of  bis  children."  — 
Cofning  JourmU, 

'*  The  enterprising  publisheri  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  the  beautiAiI  and  true,  for  the  cheap  and  taste- 
ful style  in  which  they  have  spread  this  truly  valuable  work  before  the  American  people."— Pm^'s  Advocate.,  Pa. 

"  It  is  filled  with  subjects  of  intere9t,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  youthful  mfand,  such  aa  bit^raphy,  history, 
anecdotes,  natural  philosophy,  &.c."— -JVk«  0- leans  Bee. 

**  Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  *  pufiing '  indiscrirainateU'  the  periodical  and 
aerial  publications  of  the  day ;  but  so  imprntsed  are  we,  from  mich  indications  as  have  been  alforded,  and  frm  the 
character  of  the  editor  and  publishers  of  this  Miscellany,  that  it  will  prove  a  most  entertaining  and  usefiil  work,  and 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  are  forming  their  reading  habits,  and  to  parents  who  would  cultivate  a  correct 
ta»te  in  their  rJiildren,  that  we  cannot  refhtin  from  thus,  in  advance,  asking  attention  to  it."— Palmyra  Osartrr,  JV.  Y. 

**  Its  aim  is  more  desultniy  and  practical  than  the  Cyclopedia,  but  it  is  compiled  with  eqtial  Judgment,  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Its  neat  and  convenient  style,  aa  well  aa  iia  cheapoeos,  wamnt  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  a  myt  attcceaaful  work." — Uurarjf  World, 

**The  cbafacter  of  the  contents,  and  the  reputation  of  the  editor,  will  give  it  a  wide  circulation.  Its  design  la, 
( to  fitmish  an  unobtnisive  friend  and  guide,  a  lively  fireside  companion,  aa  far  aa  that  object  can  be  obraioed  thitnigb 
lb*  btatninoatallty  of  books.' "  —  A%«  York  Beoorder. 

GOULD  AND  LINCOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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DECt6tN7 


PREFACE. 

Tnn  woric  origimted  In  %  tolre,  on  the  part  of  the  Fnblishen,  to  tnpplj  what  th^  oonddeved  a  Ml* 
deney  In  the  literaton  addreiwd  at  the  pretent  time  to  the  great  bodj  of  the  People.  In  the  late 
eflbrti  far  the  improrement  of  the  popnkr  mind,  the  lemoral  of  mere  ignonnoe  haa  heen  the  chief 
olgect  held  In  Tiew;  attention  haa  been  mainly  given  to  what  might  be  expected  to  impart  tadmical 
knowledge;  and  In  tiie  enlldTatlon  of  what  ia  certainly  bnt  n  branch  of  the  intellectnal  powera,  it  haa 
been  tiionght  that  the  great  end  waa  gained.  It  ia  not  neoenary  here  to  present  argnmenta  eatabUahlng 
that  there  are  focolties  for  cognising  the  beautifoi  in  art»  thought,  and  feeUdg,  as  well  aa  for  peroeiTing 
and  enjoying  the  tmtha  of  physical  science  and  of  Act  Kor  ia  It  needfhl  to  show  how  elegant  and 
leAectiTe  literature^  especially^  tenda  to  moraliaci  to  soften,  and  to  adorn  the  sonl  and  life  of  man. 
I  Assnming  thia  as  granted,  we  were  anxioua  to  take  the  aid  of  the  presa— or  rather  of  the  FHnting 
;  Machine,  for  by  it  alone  ooold  the  object  be  aooomplished^to  bring  the  bdlea  lettrea  into  the  list  of 
thoae  agencies  which  an  now  operatittg  for  the  mental  adTancement  of  the  middle  and  hnmbler  per* 
tiona  of  society. 

It  appeared  that,  for  n  first  effort,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  qrstematised  series  of 
extracts  from  our  national  authors;  **n  concentration''— to  quote  the  language  of  the  proapeetna— ** of 
the  best  productions  of  EngUsh  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  preaent  times^  in  the  Tarlons  depart- 
menta  headed  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton— by  More,  Bacon,  Locke— by  Hooker,  Ttiylor,  Barrew— 
bf  Addlaon,  Johnson,  Goldsmith— by  Hume^  Robertson,  Gibbon— «d  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history 
of  tlie  literature  itselC*  By  this  a  double  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in- 
dnded  the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  raluable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  maaa  of  polite 
literature  which  was  looked  to  for  the  effbct  above  deacribed.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  haa  been  done 
by  English  literary  genius  in  all  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  haTe  a  branch  oi  tiie  national  history, 
not  only  In  itsdf  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
history— for  is  not  the  Slixabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  aome  extent,  of  the  state  of  the 
national  mind  at  the  time,  and  ia  it  not  equally  one  of  the  influences  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
modifli^  that  mind  in  the  age  whidi  followed?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  Important  an  end  is  to 
be  sttained  bf  tndning  the  entire  people  to  venerete  the  thoughtfol  and  eloquent  of  peat  and  present 
timesL  These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  have  endeared  our  language  and  in8titution»--^iur  national 
character,  and  the  very  scenery  and  artiflcial  objects  which  mark  our  soil— to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.  A  regard  for  our  national  authon  enten  into  and  forms  part 
of  the  moat  sacred  fedings  of  every  educated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree 
It  ia  to  thia  sentiment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  oentrea  In  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. Aasniedly,  In  our  common  reverence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  have  a  aocial  and 
uniting  aentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  part  of  our  happiness  aa  a  people,  but  much  that 
eounteracts  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  division. 

A  more  special  utili^  ia  contemplated  for  this  work.  In  its  serving  to  introduce  the  young  to  the 
Futheoo  of  English  anthers.  The  **  Elegant  Extracts"  of  Dr  Ejdox,  after  long  enjoying  popularity  as  a 
selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,  has  oi  late  years  sunk  out  of  notice,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  public  tast&  It  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  literature, 
elegant  bnt  artificial,  which  flourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  overlooking  even 
the  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  range  of  rich,  though  not  faultless 
prodoctiona  extending  between  the  times  oi  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  The  time  seemed  to  have  oome  for 
ft  substitute  work,  in  which  at  once  the  revived  taste  for  our  early  litenture  should  be  gratified,  and  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  authon  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  Knox.  Such  a  work  It  has  been  the 
bumble  aim  of  the  editor  to  produce  in  that  which  ia  now  laid  before  the  publia 

He  takes  this  opportuni^  of  acknowledging  that  very  Important  assistanoe  haa  been  rendered  through- 
out the  Cydopttdia  of  English  Litereton^  and  particularly  in  the  poetical  departmenti  by  Mr  Bobert 
Oarruthen  of  Intemesa. 
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FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  14M. 


AHOLO-BAXON  WBITBRa 

~|HE      ^^GLUSB 

/'branch  of  the 
j  Teutonic,  the 
l^kQ^uage  spo- 
iken  by  the 
fjitilLabitJuits  of 
f  central  Eu- 
f'ropf*  immedi- 
)  ^  Rtely  before 
■  .the  claMrn  of 
.JhistoPf',  and 
Iwhkh  c^Jti&titutes  the  foun- 
jdation  of  the  modtm  Ger- 
|itianT  Daniah,  and  Dutch, 
r  Introduced  by  tlie  Anglo- 
la  SaiDn§  in  the  flflh  century, 
lit  gradtiAily  spread,  v  ith  the 
JlH^ple  vhii  Bpokc  it,  over 
nej^vrlv  the  wbolc  of  England; 
-■the  CfUir,  whkh  hnd  been 
ti^e  Linginge  of  the  aboriginal  peoplt:,  ^1i  ranking 
before  it  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  oilier  remote 
parti  of  th^  island,  at  the  Indian  tongues  are  now 
retiring  before  the  adyanoe  of  the  British  settlers 
in  Nocih  America.* 

From  its  first  establishment,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tangoA  experienced  little  change  for  five  centuries, 
the  diief  accessions  which  it  reoeiyed  being  I^atin 
terms  introduced  by  Christian  missionaries.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  literature  flourished  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  might  be  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  generally  rude  condition  of  the  i^eople. 
It  was  dii^y  cultivated  by  indiriduals  of  the  i^- 
gifxu  orders,  a  few  of  whom  can  easily  be  discerned, 
through  their  obscure  biography,  to  haye  been  men 
of  DO  mean  genius.  During  the  eighth  oentury, 
books  were  multiplied  immensely  by  the  labours  of 
tiiese  men,  and  through  their  efforts  learning  de- 
scended into  the  upper  classes  of  lay  society.    This 

•  It  b  BOW  believed  that  the  Britidi  laagnage  wm  not  w 
iBnnedlACeljr  or  ontinly  extingniebed  by  the  Bazoos  m  wm 
gnenlly  etated  by  our  hlstorUne  down  to  the  last  age.  But 
eatainly  It  ia  true  In  the  main,  that  the  Baxon  succeeded  the 
BrttSsh  language  in  an  parts  of  England,  except  Wales,  Com- 
wan,  and  aome  other  districta  of  kss  Bota^ 


age  presents  us  with  historical  chronicles,  theology* 
cal  treatises,  religious,  political,  wad  narratiye  poetry, 
in  great  abundance,  written  both  in  Latin  and  in  the 
native  tongue.* 

The  earliest  name  in  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  is  that  of  Gildas,  generally  described  as  a 
missionary  of  British  parentage,  living  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin 
tract  on  early  British  history.  Ovring  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  this  portion  of  our  annals,  it  has  been  the 
somewhat  extraordinary  fate  of  Gildas  to  be  repre« 
sented,  first  as  fiourishing  at  two  periods  more  than  a 
century  distant  from  each  other ;  then  as  two  differ- 
ent men  of  the  same  name,  living  at  different  times  i 
and  finally  as  no  man  at  all,  for  his  very  existence 
is  now  doubted.  Nennius  is  another  name  of  this 
age,  which,  after  being  long  connected  with  a  smsU 
historical  work,  written,  like  that  of  Gildas,  in  Latin, 
has  latterly  been  pronounced  supposititious.  The 
first  unquestionably  real  author  of  distinction  is 
St  Columbanus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  man 
of  vigorous  ability,  who  contributed  greatiy  to 
the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  various  parts  of 
Western  Europe,  and  died  in  615.  He  wrote  reli- 
gious treatises  and  Latin  poetry.  As  yet,  no  edu- 
cated writer  composed  in  his  vernacular  tongue :  it 
was  generally  despised  by  the  literary  dass,  as  was 
the  case  at  some  later  periods  of  our  history,  and 
Latin  was  held  to  be  the  only  language  fit  for  regu- 
lar composition. 

The  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note,  who  com- 
posed in  his  own  language,  and  of  whom  there  are 
any  remains,  is  Cjedmon,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
died  about  680.  CsBdmon  was  a  genius  of  the  dass 
headed  by  Bums,  a  poet  of  nature's  making,  sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  the  common  people,  and  littie 
indebted  to  education.  It  appears  that  he  at  one 
time  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  cow-herd.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  talents  were  first  de- 
veloped, are  narrated  by  Bede  with  a  strong  cast  of 
the  marvellous,  under  whidi  it  is  possible,  however, 
to  trace  a  basis  of  natural  truth.  *  We  are  told  that 
he  was  so  much  less  instructed  than  most  of  hif 
equals,  that  he  had  not  even  learnt  any  poetrr ;  so 
that  he  was  fi^uentiy  obliged  to  retire,  m  order  to 
hide  his  shame,  when  the  harp  was  moved  toward! 
him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customary 
for  each  person  to  sing  in  turn.  On  one  of  these 
•  BiographiaBritannioaLSIenria:  Aai^b-BszonPirtod.  B!y 
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oocMuma,  it  happened  to  be  Caedmoa*8  turn  to  keep 
guard  at  the  itaUe  during  the  night,  and,  overcome 
with  yexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to 
hia  poet  of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell 
into  a  sound  dumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  a 
stranger  appeared  to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his 
pMnA,  gai^  **  Cadmon,  sing  me  something.*'  Caed- 
mon  answered,  **  I  know  nothing  to  sing ;  for  my 
incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leay- 
ing  the  baU  to  come  hither."  **  Nay,"  said  the 
stranger, "  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing."  "  What 
,  must  I  singr  said  Caedmon.  "  Sing  the  Creation," 
'  was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  Caxlmon  began  to  sing 
verses  "which  he  had  never  heard  before,"  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows  :— 

Now  we  shall  praise 

the  guardian  of  heaven* 

the  might  of  the  creator, 

and  his  counsel, 

the  gloiy-father  of  men  t 

how  he  of  all  wonders, 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  beginning. 

He  first  created 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaven  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  creator ! 

then  the  world 

the  guardian  of  mankind, 

the  eternal  lord, 

produced  aflerwEkrds, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  almighty  master  1 


Nu  we  sceolan  herian* 
heofon-rfces  weard, 
metodes  mihte, 
and  his  mod-ce-thonc, 
wera  wuldor  &der ! 
swa  he  wundra  ge-hwess, 
ece  diyhten, 
oord  onstealde. 
He  SBrest  ge-sc^p 

ilda  beamum 
eofon  to  hrdfe, 
halig  scyppend ! 
tha  middan-geard 
mon-cynnes  weard, 
ece  diyhten, 
sefter  teode, 
firum  foldan, 
frea  selmihtig  I 

Cadmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to 
repeat  the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but 
he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versifica- 
tion. In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  town- 
reeve,  or  bailiff,  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before 
the  Abbess  Hilda;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then 
expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  in 
verse.  Cadmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the 
next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled 
in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Abbess  Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ; 
aua  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  **  like  a  dean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he 
turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse."'  f  Csedmon  thus 
composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and 
on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  preserved.  His  account  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  is  somewhat  like  that  given  in  Paradise  Lost, 
and  one  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  one  in 
Milton's  sublime  epic.  It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is 
described  as  reviving  from  the  consternation  of  his 
overthrow.  A  modem  translation  into  English  fol- 
lows *.-» 

{Satan's  SjpeedL} 

Boiled  within  him 

his  thought  about  his  heart ; 

Hot  was  without  him 

his  dire  punishment. 

*  lo  our  spedmens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  modem  letters  are 
■ubetitnted  for  those  peculiar  characters  employed  in  that  Ian- 
|uage  to  ezpreas  th,  dh,  and  m. 

t  Wright. 


Then  spake  he  words : 

'  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

which  my  master  bestowed  on  m^ 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-poweiAil, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm  ; 

yet  haih  he  not  done  rij^tly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  dowA 

to  the  fieiy  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  gieaiesty 

that  Adam, 

who  ma  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat ; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delighii 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

misenr  in  this  hell. 

Oh  !  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands  *  * 

then  with  this  host  I— 

But  around  me  lie 

iron  bonds  ; 

frasseth  this  cord  of  chain ; 
am  powerless ! 
me  have  so  hard 
the  clasps  of  hell 
so  firmly  grasped  I 
Here  is  a  vast  fire 
above  and  underneath  ; 
never  did  I  see 
a  loathlier  landskip ; 
the  fiame  abateth  not, 
hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  tbo  cUsping  of  these  rims, 
this  hard  polished  band, 
impeded  in  my  course, 
debarred  me  m>m  my  way. 
My  feet  are  bound, 
my  hands  manacled ; 
of  these  hell  doors  are 
the  wa,yi  obstructed ; 
so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 
firom  these  liml^bonds  escape. 
About  me  lie 

of  hadl  iron, 

forged  with  heat, 

witn  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  my  mfaid, 

and  that  he  knew  also, 

the  Lord  of  hosts, 

that  should  us  tlurough  Adam 

evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  heaven, 

where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.'* 

The  specimen  of  Ossdmon  above  given  in  the 
original  language  may  serve  as  a  general  one  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
neither  in  measured  feet,  like  Latin  verse,  nor 
rhymed,  but  that  the  sole  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  prose  is  what  Mr  Wright  calls  a  very 
regular  cUliteratwn,  so  arranged,  that  in  every  couplet 
there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  line  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stresi 
of  the  voice  fiills  in  the  second  line. 

A  &w  names  of  inferior  note— Aldhelm,  abbot  of 
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Mafanslmry,  Oolfrid,  abbot  of  Weamionth,  and  Felix 
rf  Ooyhuid— bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  to  Bbdb,  usually  called  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  may  be  aDowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
He  seems  to  have  spent  a  modest  studious  life,  uuche- 
qpend  by  incident  of  any  kind,  at  the  monastery  of 
Weannouth,  where 
he  died  in  735. 
His  works,  consist- 
ing of  Scriptural 
tnmslations  and 
commentaries,  reli- 
gious treatises,  bio- 
graphies, and  an 
ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is 
the  only  one  useful 
in  the  present  age, 
were  forty-fow  in 
number;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  dic- 
tated to  his  amanu- 

ensis,     and    com- 

-_-  ^_^.__^  pleted  a  book,  on 

Chsir  of  Beda.  the  yery  day  of  his 

deatiL  Almost  all  the  writings  of  these  men  were  in 
lAtin,  which  renders  it  less  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cnlariy  of  them  in  this  i^ace.  Our  subsequent  lite- 
nuy  history  is  formea  of  comparatiTely  obscure 
names,  until  It  presents  to  us  the  enlightened  and 
amiable  King  Aitred  (848-901).*  in  whom  learning 
snd  authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  proper  duties.  He  translated  the 
historical  works  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  some  reU- 
gious  and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  JEtap^M  FabUs 
and  the  Paahns  of  David,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
designing  thereby  to  extend  their  utility  among  his 
people.  No  original  compositions  certainly  his  have 
been  preserred,  excepting  the  reflections  of  his  own, 
which  he  takes  leave  here  and  there  to  introduce 
into  his  translations.  Tlie  character  of  this  monarch, 
embracing  so  much  gentleness,  along  with  manly 
vigour  and  dignity,  and  displaying  pure  tastes,  cal- 
cinated to  be  beneficial  to  others  as  well  as  himself, 
seems  as  if  it  would  have  graced  the  most  civilised 
age  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  one  of  the  rudest. 

After  Alfred,  the  next  important  name  is  that  of 
AuTBic,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1006. 
This  learned  prelate  was  a  voluminous  ^vriter,  and, 
like  Alfred,  entertained  a  stror.g  wish  to  enlighten  the 
people ;  he  wrote  much  in  bis  native  tongue,  particu- 
larly a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first 
seven  books  of  the  Bible,  and  some  religious  treatises. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  has  given  him  the  sub-name  of  *  the 
Grammarian.'  Alfric  himself  declares  that  he  wrote 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  avoided  the  use  of  all 
obscure  words,  in  order  tlmt  he  might  be  understood 
by  unlettered  people.  As  he  was  really  successful  in 
writing  simply,  we  select  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  from  his  Paschal  homily,  adding  an  interlinear 
translation: — 

Hsethen     cild  bith  ge-fullod,  ac  hit  ne  bnet  na 
{A)  heathen  chili  is   cMristened,  fet    he    aUereth  not 
his   hiw  with-utan,  dhcah  dhe  hit  beo  with-innan 
Aiff  ihape   iciOtmtt,     thoHffh  he      be      within 

awend.     Hit  bith  ge-broht  synfuU  dhurh  Adames 
Ranged,     He     is     brovght     sinful  throuah  Adam*s 
foii^segednysse  to  tham  fant  fate.  Ac  hit  bith  athwogcn 
disobedience   to   the  font^vessd,  Bvthe   is     wuMd 

^  When  donbia  Oatss  an  thus  gfvea.  It  win  ba  nndenCood 
ttatthaintfatbeTaarof  thabirth,  aad  tha  aaoond  tfaa  year 
«f  tha  daath,  of  tha  iBdlvldiial  UMOtionad. 


fram  eallum  Byxmnm  with-innan,  dheah  dhe  hit  with- 
from  aU  sins  inwardly,  though  he  ant- 
utan  his  hiw  ne  awende.  £ac  swylce  tha  «halige 
wardly  his  ihape  not  dumge.  Even  so  the  holf 
fant  w»ter,  dhe  is  ge-haten  lifes  wyl-spring,  is  ge-nc 
font  water,  whieh  is  called  Uf^s  fnmtain,  is  Woe 
on  hiwe  odhrum  wnterum,  k  is  under  dheod  bros- 
insha^ito)  other  waiers,  andissuljeei  io  cor- 
nunge;     ac  dhsos       halgan  gutes         miht 

Twption;   ha  the  MtSy    Ghost's       mighi 

ge-nealsBcth      tham  brosnigendlicum  wsatere,  dhurii 
comes      (to)  the         oorrupme       water  through 
sacerda  bletsunge,    k    hit   maeg       sytban 
(the)  priests^     blessing,    and  it     may      afierwards 
lichaman  k   sawle  athwean  fram  eidlnm  synnum, 

body     and  soul      wash      from      all         m, 
dhurh  gastlioe  mihte. 
through  ghosUy  might. 

C3mewulf,  bishop  of  Wbichester,  Wnlfttan,  aich- 
bishop  of  York,  and  some  others,  bring  down  the  list 
of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the  Conquest,  giving  to 
this  portion  of  our  literature  a  duration  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  or  about  the  space  between  Chaucer 
and  our  own  day.  During  this  time,  tiiere  were  many 
seats  of  learning  in  England,  many  writers,  and  many 
books ;  although,  in  the  main,  these  haye  now  become 
matter  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  The  litera- 
ture may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  protracted 
existence  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  it  was  graced 
by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  are  here  called  upon 
to  advert  to  the  historical  production  usually  called 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  consists  of  a  view 
of  eariy  English  history,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alfred,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Altogether,  considering  the  general  state  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  may  be  regarded  as  a 
creditable  feature  of  our  national  history,  and  as 
something  of  which  we  might  justly  be  proud,  if  we 
did  not  allow  ourselves  to  remain  in  such  ignorance 
of  it. 

iMTRonrcnoN  of  normam  French. 

TheConquest,  by  which  a  Norman  govemroentand 
nobility  were  imposed  upon  Saxon  England,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  the  language.  Norman  Frencht  one 
of  the  modifications  of  Latin  which  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  now  the  language  of  education,  of 
the  law  courts,  and  of  the  upper  classes  generaJly, 
while  Saxon  shared  the  degradation  which  the 
people  at  large  experienced  under  their  conquerors. 
Though  depressed,  yet,  as  tlie  speech  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Having  numbers  on  its  side,  it  nunntained  its  ground 
as  the  substance  of  the  popular  language,  the  Norman 
inAising  only  about  one  word  for  every  three  of  the 
more  vulgar  tongue.  But  it  was  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  undergo  great 
grammatical  changes^  Its  sounds  were  greatly 
altered,  syllables  were  cut  short  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  terminations  and  inflections  of  words  were 
softened  down  until  they  were  entirely  lost  Dr 
Johnson  expresses  his  opinion,  that  tlie  Normans 
aflected  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  in  this  manner  than 
by  the  introduction  of  new  words.  So  great  was 
the  change,  that  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  must 
have  become,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the 
diction  of  Chaucer  is  to  us.  The  language  which 
resulted  was  the  commencement  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish. Its  origin  will  afterwards  bo  traced  more 
minutely. 
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THE  VOMUX  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  fini  literary  productions  which  call  for  at- 
teation  after  the  Conquest,  are  a  dass  which  may 
be  oonsidered  aa  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
ooontiy  and  its  language.  Before  the  invasion  of 
En^nd  hy  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which  from  iu 
origin  was  named  BamoMe  (fingna  Bomamt),*  was 
separated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
which  is  represented  popularly  by  the  Proven^ 
and  that  of  the  north,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chidBy  confined  to  our  island.  The  poets  of 
the  south  were  called  in  their  dialect  trobadont,  or 
trtmbadouTM,  and  those  of  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  title,  written  in  their  language  trouveres. 
In  Provence,  there  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  talents  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  Aill  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  busi- 
ness of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great 
Norman  poets,  writing  with  more  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  celebrated  even  before  those  of  Pro- 
vence ;  and  one,  named  Tailleferf  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  English  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
From  the  preference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
general  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
tho  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  alter  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Norman 
Poets,  men  who  were  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England.  Philippe  dc  Thaun.  author 
of  treatises  on  popiilar  science  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland;  Samson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  translated  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  f^nch  verso;  Geoffroi  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David, 
a  trouveere  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  works 
are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Wage,  a 
native  of  Jersey.  About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his 
native  French,  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
jyAn^elem  (Brutus  of  EngUmd).  Tlie  chief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  JEneas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represented  as  having  founded  the  state  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet  He 
only  translated  a  serious  history,  written  a  few  years 
before  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Gboffrbt  op  Mon- 
MOCTK,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced 
with  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
ginary kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  Cadwallader,  who  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  year  689  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is  a  rery  remarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  Britons,  settied  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  numberless  fanciful  and  fabulous  legends  which 
they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
xesemDUng  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  kindr^i  people  of  the  Scottiih  Highlands.  For 
centuries  past,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  tale 
and  fable  from  the  teeming  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  fh>m  Italy,  and  metaphysics 
from  Qermanv.  Walter  Calenius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ford, oollected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 

^  Any  book  written  in  this  tongue  was  cfted  as  the  Umn 
R«mamt  {Ubar  Romanus),  snd  most  frequently  as  eimpljr  the 
Remamtt  as  agnat  portion  of  theee  were  works  of  flotlon,  the 
t«m  has  sIbos  gitsn  rlis  to  the  word  now  la  fnecal  nae, 


torical  kind  relating  to  Eoghmd,  and  communicated 
them  to  GeolIVey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  learned  world,  as  far  as  ft 
learned  world  then  existed.  As  little  else  than  a 
bundle  of  incredible  stories,  some  of  which  may  bt 
slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  production  is  of  small 
worth ;  but  it  supplied  a  ground  for  Waoe*s  poem* 
and  proved  an  unfailing  resource  for  the  writers  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries ; 
nor  even  in  a  later  age  was  its  influence  exhausted ; 
for  from  it  Sludcspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
Sackville  that  of  Ferrez  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion,  and  it  has 
given  occasion  to  many  allusions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  others.* 

Malstre  Wace  also  composed  a  HiHoryo/the  Nor- 
MOM,  under  the  titie  of  the  Roman  de  Bou^  that  i% 
the  Romance  of  RoUo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Henry  IL,  from  admiration 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  contemporary  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  cf  the  VuMet  of  Nor-- 
mandy;  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St 
Maxence,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Thomas  i  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
These  writers  composed  most  fVequentiy  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  eight  syllable8.t 

COMHBNCEIIENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  FORM  OF  BNOUBK. 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
tiie  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 


*  EHto-s  Metrical  I 
t  EUlH'e  Specimeoe,  L,  3M9l  ▲  short  paaeage  fhm  Waoe'S 
deacriptloo  of  the  oerenumiea  and  eporta  preaomed  to  have  taken 
plaoe  at  King  Arthur*!  coronation,  will  glre  an  t***^  of  the 
writings  of  the  Norman  poets.  It  Is  ertnoted  fttm  Mr  Rilto^ 
work,  with  his  notes  :— 

'  Qnant  11  roi^  lem  del  maaglert 

A1^  sunt  tult  otaiMifr,! 

I>e  la  v\ti  es  champs  Isslrent; 

A  pinaors  gieux  se  deqiartlnnt. 

LI  nns  alerent  hokcrdtr,* 

Et  lea  Inenur*  cheralz  monalNrt 

LI  autre  alerent  eecremir. 

On  plerree  getler,  on  §atmr, 

Tielz  1  avolt  qui  dars  Umooent, 

Et  tieU  1  avolt  qui  lufeoent  | 

Chaacnn  del  gieu  s'entrenMtett,  ' 

Qui  entremetre  se  eavtrtt 

Cll  qui  son  oompalgnon  Tainqnoltt 

Et  qui  d'aueun  gleu  pris  avolt, 

Estoit  serapres  an  rol  menA, 

Bt  k  tons  les  autres  monstr^  t 

EtUrolsdelalenUdanolt, 

Tant  dono  oil  Ilea  s'en  aloit 


For  wgardCT  ceulx  qui  Jolont. 
Qui  ami  avolt  en  fai  pbboe, 
Toet  11  tomoet  I'oQ  ou  la  faos. 
Trois  Jors  dura  la  feiste  alnsl  t 
Quand  vlnt  au  quart,  an  menredi, 
LI  roia  las  lMwheUers/ei|Ai* 
Bmrt  ddimrtM  dewUat* 
Lor  aervlee  a  celx  rsndl. 
Qui  par  tone  I'arent  esrvlt 
Bois  dona,  et  ohaateleries. 
Et  oveequics,  et  abbate. 
A  oenlz  qui  d'antree  terras  satoieDlt 
Qui  per  amor  an  rol  venosnt. 
Dona  coupes,  dona  deetrtors. 
Bona  de  see  avcn  plus  oheciL  &a' 


iToamnsethemselvesL   •Tojnet   *  nset  (ifiMf).  ^Iblssp 
•FfflfEbisTsfloih         *Bs|aTslhemUTrleBof]aa^ 


iMLo-CAZoii  wftima. 


ENGLISH  LITERATUHE. 


LiTAMOir. 


▼itfa,  EngUnd,  are  works  written  in  Latin  by  learned 
eccMastics,  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  of 
Salisbmy,  Peter  of  Bloia,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
GsoiTRET  of  MoMKOUTR,  the  last  being  the  author 
of  the  History  of  England  just  alluded  to,  which  is 
tapposed  to  have  been  written  abont  the  year  1138. 
About  1154,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  'the  Saxon 
began  to  take  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
present  English  may  plainly  be  discovert'  It 
does  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
words,  but  its  gnunmatical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  trans- 
lation, by  one  Lataxon,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
SererD^tiQmibe  Brut  d'AMfkterre  of  WBce.  Its  date 
is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable 
light  on  the  history  of  our  lan^puage  at  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  its  existence.  A  sp^imen, 
in  which  the  passage  already  given  from  Wace  is 
transbited,  is  presented  in  the  sequel  With  refe- 
rence to  a  larger  extract  given  by  Mr  Ellis,  of  which 
the  other  is  a  portion,  that  gentleman  remarks — *  As 
it  does  not  contain  any  word  which  we  are  under  the 
neoessitjr  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous,  Saxon.  At  the  same  time,*  he  continues, 
*the  orthography  of  this  manuscript,  in  which  we  see, 
for  the  first  time,'  the  admission  of  the  soft  g,  toge- 
ther with  the  Saxon  % ,  as  well  as  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, seems  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  of  our  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change, 
indeed,  the  whole  style  of  this  composition,  which 
b  broken  into  a  series  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  in  wliich  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
I  pears  to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tiott  of  a  fiew  Frmch  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  a  resemblanoe  to  that 
As^o-Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
few  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Layamon's 
versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  lan- 
guage. Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syllables, 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  original;  at  other 
times  be  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of 
final  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers ;  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throughout  so  long  a  work,  from  the  want  of  models 
in  his  native  language  on  which  to  form  his  style. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
of  his  rhymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  be  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
Me  to  infer,  that  Layamon's  work  was  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans m  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
and  to  adopt  a  conunon  language.' 

8PBCI1IBI8  OF  AMOLO-SAXON  AND  EKGLHH 
PREVIOUS  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
the  Ckmquest  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  making 
dear  the  transition  of  the  language  into  its  present 
form,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
extending  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
leign  of  Edward  L  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tboe  specimens  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  reader,  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  objects,  or  as  pictures,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  effect  in  illustrating  the  history 
cf  our  fiteralare. 


[ExthKifrom  the  Saxtm  Chrwiide^  1154.] 

On  this  y«r  wvrd  the  King  Stephsn  dSd,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  sune  wnron  be^rried  ssi 
Tauresfeld.  That  ministrs  hi  makiden.  Tha  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was- the  eorl  beionde  bsb.  And  ne 
durste  nan  man  don  other  bute  god  for  the  mioel  eie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  oome,  tiia  was  he  under- 
&ngen  mid  mioel  wortscipe  ;  and  to  king  bletcsed  in 
Lundine,  on  the  Sunnen  omi  beforen  mid-winter^dsi. 

Literally  translated  thus : — ^*a.  D.115i.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  dead,  and  buried  where  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Touresfield.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  England  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worship  ;  and  to  kin^  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-winter-day  (Christmas  day).' 

[Retract  fiym  the  aeeomt  of  the  Proeeedinffi  at  ArAm'i 
OoronaHon,  giveii  hy  Lojfamon,  m  hie  inrntkOum  of 
Waee^  executed  aboMlUBO.]* 

Tha  the  kingf  igeten^  hafde 
And  al  his  num^weoredef 
Tha  Intgafi^  out  of  burl^^ 
Theines  swithen  balde. 
AUe  tha  kingea, 
And  heore  here-thringetS 
Alle  tha  biscopes, 
And  alle  tha  clarekes, 
Alle  the  eorles. 
And  alle  tha  lieoiiies. 
Alle  tha  theines, 
AUe  the  sweinea, 
Feire  iecruddt^ 
Hddegeondfddefi 
Summe  heo  gvnntfif  cartunf 
Summe  heo  gunnen  umtenf 
Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen, 
Summe  heo  gunnen  tceoten]^ 
Summe  heo  wnestleden 
And  toUher-gome  mdkedenP' 
Summe  heo  on  vdde 
Pleowweden  wider  eeddefl 
Summe  heo  driven  balles 
Wide  gtond  the  feldes. 
Moni  ane  kunnes  gomen 
Ther  heo  gunnen  drifun}^ 
And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne 
Wurthicipe  of  his  gomene}^ 
Hine  me^  ladde  mide  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gomemt^ 
QtS  him  gefeai}^  gode. 

•  The  not«  are  bjr  Ur  BUU,  wtth  oarreotiana. 

t  The  orlgiiial  of  this  paawge,  by  Wace,  ia  glTen  la  aa  saiflar 


•Multitude of attcodanta.  Sax, 

*  Fled.— Then  fled  out  of  the  town  the  people  very  iinioklj* 

*  Their  thitmga  of  ■erruita.  '  Falrty  dreaaed. 

*  Held  (their  way)  through  the  flelda. 

T  Began.  *  To  dlwharge  atrowa.  *  To  nm* 

M  TO  ahoet  or  throw  darta. 

"  Made,  er  played  •»,  wtOm-gamm,  Beau  {gum  ef  emola- 
tkB),  that  la,  jiated* 
i>  Borne  they  on  field  played  under  ahidd;  that  ia,  fraght 


**  *  Many  a  kind  of  game  then  they  gaa  Ufa.' 
(Dntoh),  la  to  urge,  pre«,  or  drlvob 

i«  And  whoeo  might  win  wonhtp  by  hia  gamli^ 

!•  'Hfan  they  led  with  aongbefNe  the  peovielikia^*    ^, 
a  word  ayBeojiaooa  with  tlM  Fieueli  m. 

1*  Gave  him  girlngs,  gifta 


VaOM  BARLIBR 
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AUe  tha  tpntnc^ 
The  icumen  weoren  there. 
And  alle  tha  lafdieM, 
Leoncden  geond  waller. 
To  bihalden  tha  diigt  then. 
And  that  folc  pUeie. 
This  ilatte  threo  dagtt^ 
Swute  gomet  and  tmUc  ptagki^ 
Tha»  at  than  ttortke  dteie 
The  king  gon  to  tpthen^ 
And  agaf  his  gode  enihten 
All  heodt  rihten  ;  ^ 
He  gef  seolTer,  he  etef  gold. 
He  gef  hon,  he  get  lond. 
Castles,  and  cUcthes  eke  ; 
His  monnen  he  iqumdtfi 

[Extract  from  a  Charter  of  Henry  III^  4.  D.  1258,  in 
the  common  langvagt  of  the  fiW.] 

Henry,  thurg  Oodes  fultome.  King  on  Engleneloande, 
Lhoaverd  on  Yrloand,  Duk  on  Norman,  on  Acquitain, 
£arl  on  Anjou,  send  I  gretin^,  to  alle  hiae  holde, 
ilflsrde  and  ilewcde  on  Huntindonnschiorc.  Thiet 
witen  ge  wel  alle,  thiet  we  willen  and  unnen,  thaet  tire 
ncdesmen  alle  other  the  nioare  del  of  hcoin,  thact  beotb 
ichosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thset  loandes-folk  on  ure 
kinerichc,  habbith  idon,  and  schullen  don  in  the 
worthnes  of  God,  and  uic  treowthe,  for  the  fretne  of 
the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  iseide 
nedesmen,  &c. 

Literal  translation  : —  *  Henry,  through  God's  sup- 
port. King  of  England,  Ix)rd  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Acquitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  sendx  greeting 
to  all  his  subjects,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  ifunting- 
donshire.  Tliis  know  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and 
grant,  what  our  counsellors  all,  or  the  more  part  of 
them,  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  hare  done,  and  Hhall  do,  to 
the  honour  of  God,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  through  the  detenuinatiou  of  the  before- 
said  counseiionv  ^ 

THE  RHTMINO  CHRONICLEBa 

Laymmon  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  writers  who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turr,  began  to  be  conspicuous  in  our  literary  history, 
which  usually  recognises  them  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Rhtmino  Chroniclers.  The 
first,  at  a  considerable  intenral  after  Layamon,  was 
a  monk  of  Qloucester  Abbey,  usually  called  from 
that  drcumstance  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and 
who  lived  daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  IlL  and  Ed- 
ward L  He  wrote,  in  long  rhymed  lines  (Alexan- 
drines), a  history  of  Eugbnd  from  the  imaginary 
Bmtus  to  his  own  time,  using  chiefly  as  his  autho- 
rity the  Latin  history  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of 
which  Wace  and  Layamon  had  already  given  Nor- 
man French  and  Saxon  versions.*  The  work  is 
described  by  Mr  Wartpn  as  destitute  of  art  and 
imagination,  and  giving  to  the  fabulous  history,  in 
many  parts,  a  less  poetical  air  than  it  bears  in 
Qeom^v's  prose.  The  language  is  ftiU  of  Saxon  pe- 
culiarities, which  might  partly  be  the  result  of  his 
living  in  so  remote  a  province  as  Gloucestershire. 
Another  critic  acknowledges  that,  though  cold  and 
prosaic,  Robert  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent 
of  arresting  the  attention.      *  The  orations  with 

>•  All  the  queens  who  were  eome  to  the  festlTsl,  and  all  the 
ladies,  leaned  over  the  waUa  to  behold  the  nobles  there,  and 
that  folk  play.* 

*  Thla  lasted  thiee  days,  such  {rames  and  soeh  ptays. 
>  Than,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  king  went  to  awnvll  ? 

^  And  gave  his  good  knlghta  all  their  righta  or  rewards. 

•  HoMtiafied. 

•  Robert'a  Chronicle,  from  a  particular  allusioa,  la  supposed 
to  have  been  wxitten,  at  leaat  hi  part,  after  U97. 


which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  bis 
story,  are,  in  general,  appropriate  and  dramatic, 
and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
unfavourable  specimens  of  his  eloquence.  In  his 
description  of  tiie  first  crusade,  he  seems  to  change 
his  usual  character,  and  becomes  not  only  enter** 
talning,  but  even  animated.'* 

Of  the  language  of  Robert's  Chronicle,  the  fbUow- 
ing  is  a  specimen,  in  its  original  spelling : — 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wens  of  eche  lend 

best, 
Y-set  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west 
The  see  goth  hym  al  about,  he  stont  as  an  yle. 
Here  fon  heo  dune  the  lasse  doute,  but  hit  be  thonr 

gyle 
Of  folc  of  the  selve  lond,  as  me  hath  y-s^e  wyle. 
From  south  to  north  he  ys  long  eighte  hondred  myle. 
This  is,  of  course,  nearly  unintelligible  to  all  except 
antiquarian  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  judged  pro- 
per, in  other  spedmens,  to  adopt»  as  far  as  possible, 
a  modem  orthography. 

[Th£  M^utarfw  the  Firtt  Chiiode.] 

A  good  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that  hecht^ 

Urban, 
That  preached  of  the  CRnrserie,  and  creysed  mony  man. 
Therefore  he  send  preachers  thorough  all  Christendom, 
And  himself  a-this-side  the  mounts'  and  to  Fiance 

come ; 
And  preached  so  fast,  and  with  so  great  wisdom. 
That  about  in  each  lond  the  cross  fast  me  nome.' 
In  the  year  of  grace  a  thousand  and  sixteen. 
This  gxvat  crevserie  began,  that  long  was  i-seen. 
Of  so  much  fofk  nyme^  the  cross,  ne  to  the  holy  land  go^ 
Me  ne  see  no  time  before,  ne  suth  naUiemo.^ 
For  self  women  ne  beleved,^  that  they  ne  wend  thither 

&st, 
Ne  young  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while  the  voy- 
age y-last. 
So  that  Robert  Curthose  thitherward  his  heart  cast, 
And,  among  other  good  knights,  ne  thought  not  be 

the  last. 
He  wends  here  to  En^lond  for  the  crevserie. 
And  laid  William  his  brother  to  wed'  Normandy, 
And  borrowed  of  him  thereon  an  hundred  thousand 

mark. 
To  wend  with  to  the  holy  lond,  and  that  was  some- 
deal  stark.    •    • 
The  Earl  Robert  of  Flanders  mid^  him  wend  aLK>, 
And  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  mony  good  knight 

thereto. 
There  wend  the  Duke  Geofi^ney,  and  the  Earl  Baldwin 

there. 
And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men  were. 
And  kings  syth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 
The  Earl  Stephen  de  Blois  wend  eke,  that  great  power 

had  on  bond. 
And  Robert's  sister  Curthose  espoused  had  to  wive. 
There  wend  yet  other  knights,  the  best  that  were  alive  ; 
As  the  Earl  of  St  Giles,  the  good  Raymond, 
And  Niel  the  king's  brother  of  Fiance,  and  the  Bwl 

Beaumond, 
And  Tancred  his  nephew,  and  the  bishop  also 
Of  Podvs,  and  Sir  Hugh  the  great  earl  thereto  ; 
And  folk  also  without  tale,9  of  all  this  west  end 
Of  Englond  and  of  Ftance,  thitherward  gan  wend. 
Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Britain, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Oascony  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  AlemMU, 
Of  Scotlond  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain.  *  * 
*BUIi. 

iWaacalled.  'FsesBdfhemoimteliM-Bamely.fhe  AIp« 
•  Was  quickly  taken  up.  « lUm.  •  Since  never  monk 
«  Even  womoi  did  not  remain.  ^3»  iMrf;  la  pledge.  Id  pawib 
«  With.  8  Beyond  reckoning. 
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BOBBRT  OF  QUm 


Hm 


forth  thiB  compMij,  with  monj  a  ndUe 


And  won  Tan  with  ttren^th,  and  v^h  Tozan. 
And  to  jrene  l>rif  from  thanneni  thej  wend. 
And  m  lord  at  uwt  to  Antioch  them  send, 
That  in  the  beginning  of  the  lond  of  Syrie  is. 
AnoDf  upon  St  Lncnr  day,  hither  they  come,  i  win, 
And  besieged  the  cit^,  and  assaiied  fast, 
And  they  within  a^gain*  them  stalwaitly  cast. 
So  that  after  Chri^mas  the  Saracens  rede  nome,^ 
And  the  folk  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Damas  come, 
Of  Aleph,  and  of  other  londs,  mid  great  power  enow. 
And  to  suooouiy  Antioch  fast  hitherward  drew. 
So  that  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Beaomond  at  last 
Hid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  fast, 
And  smite  an  battle  with  them,  and  the  shrewon^ 

orcivome  ; 
And  the  Ouistian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  that  they 


In  the  month  of  Fererer  the  Saracens  eftsoon 
Yarked  them  a  great  host  (as  they  were  y-wont  to 

dime). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood, 
The  company  of  Christian  men  this  well  understood. 
To  besieffe  this  castle  their  footmen  they  lete. 
And  the  knifhts  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ;  *  * 
I-armed  anda-horM  well,  and  in  sixty  party  ,^ 
Ere  they  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  company. 
Of  the  first  Robert  Curthose  they  chose  to  chieMntain, 
And  of  the  other  the  noble  Duke  Humphrey  of  Al- 


Of  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond ;  the  ferth  the  good  man 
The  Earl  of  Flanders  they  betook ;  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bishop  of  Pody ;  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tancred  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  namo.^ 
rhese  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  help  their  fellows,  whan  they  were  were.* 
Ihis  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gather  them  soon 

met. 
And  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  erer  wenh7  and  wersh  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
So  that  this  Christianmen  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrow  y-sey. 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  that  all  wersh  were. 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  tiie  battle  there. 
And  stirred  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see ; 
So  that  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  foujdit  fast  enow. 
Robert  first  Curthose  his  good  swera  adrew, 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  gare, 
That  the  skuU,  and  teeth,  and  the  neck,  and  the 

shfloldien  he  to-clare. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  Bhouldxen  smote 

one. 
And  forelaye  him  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
The  one  half  fell  adown  anon,  the  other  belered  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonderwere,as  it  was  God's  will ; 
This  horw  bear  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

each  one. 
And  they,  for  the  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
What  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon,< 
More  joj  than  there  was,  nas  nerer  i-see  none. 

In  beginning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do. 
And  yet  soon  Siereafler  another  there  come  also. 
For  the  Saracens  in  Paynim  yaiked  folk  enow. 
And  that  folk,  tho  it  gare  was,»  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christians  it  undeiget,  again  they  wend  fast. 
So  thai  thsj  met  them,  andFsmit  an  battle  at  last. 


*  Shrews,  comd  msB. 
•Wetf7- 
*  SoeooB  ss  fthej  wsvs  pnparsdi 


Ac  the  Christians  cried  all  on  God,  and  good 


And,  thorou^  the  grace  of  Jems  Christ,  the  Paynims 

they  oyeroome. 
And  dew  to  ground  here  and  there,  and  the  other  flew 

anon. 
So  that  at  a  narrow  brig  there  adrenf  mony  one.  *  * 
•       •       •       •       twelre  princes  there  were  dead. 
That  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  was  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  annour  great  won. 
Of  gold  and  of  silrer  eke,  and  thereafter  they  noma 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come^ 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i-see  this,  sore  were  they  aghast ; 
That  their  masters  were  aslaw,  they  'gun  dread  sore. 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more.  *  * 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Earl  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towers  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  were. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  ha  let 

rear; 
Tho  the  Saracens  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  in  fear. 
And  held  them  all  OTercome.    The  Christians  anon 

come. 
And  this  town  up  this  luther*  men  as  for  nought  nome^ 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  misht  flee. 
And  astored  them  of  their  treasure,  as  me  might  i-see. 
Thus  was  the  thrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome. 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saracens  oyeroome. 

[Dacriptiim  of  JUberi  (^wtftoK.] 

He  was  William's  son  bastard,  as  I  haye  i-said  era 

i-lome,3 
And  well  i-wox^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long, 
QuanyB  he  was  and  well  i-made  for  to  be  strong. 
Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  deed,* 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  these  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  kniffht  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  might  neyer  efl  afterwwd  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  body 

strong. 
Neyer  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Pay* 

nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  hone  none  time. 

In  the  list  of  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Mannino,  a  Gil- 
bertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Bninne  or  Booneb 
in  Lincolnshire  (therefore  usoaUv  caUed  Robert  d$ 
Bnauu\  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
IL  He  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  HandUng  of 
Shu^  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  Pdchea,  the 
composition  of  William  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seyen  deadly  sins  are  illustrated  by  legendaiy 
stories.  He  afterwards  translated  a  French  chro- 
nicle of  England,  which  had  been  written  b^  Peter 
de  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  Man- 
ning has  been  characterised  as  an  indnatiioaa,  UMd, 
fbr  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  command  of  rhymes.  The  yerse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Gloucester  monk,  making  an  approach  to  tiie  octo- 
syllabic stanza  of  modem  times.  The  fbUowing  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  paMa^eSi  in  lednoed  i^^ 
iDg^— 

iWflndrowosd.  •Wlcksd.       » FiequMDUy  tstoa 

^QxowD,         •Bqosrew  •  Wssliif  hk  staidy  doh^a 


nU>M  BASLIBT 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OP 


xoliOO. 


iJlie  ifUervUw  0/  Vortiffem  with  Howm^  tht  5etNtf(/W 
Iknighter  of  ffenffist.} 

Hengist  that  6aj  did  his  might, 

That  all  were  gUd,  king  and  knight 

And  ai  thej  were  heet  in  glading. 

And  well  cup-shotten,!  knight  and  king. 

Of  chamber  Rowenen  so  sent, 

Before  the  king  in  hall  she  went. 

A  eup  with  wine  she  had  in  hand. 

And  ner  attire  was  well  farand.^ 

Before  the  king  on  knee  set. 

And  in  her  language  she  him  gret' 

*  Larerd^  king,  wassail  !*  said  she. 
Hie  king  asked.  What  should  be. 
On  that  luiguage  the  king  ne  couth  ^ 
A  knight  her  language  lend  in  youth, 
Bregh  niffht  that  knight,  bom  Breton, 
That  lend  the  language  of  Saxon. 
This  Bregh  was  the  latimer,^ 

What  she  said  told  Vortiger. 

*  Sir,*  Bregh  sud,  *  Rowen  you  greets, 
And  king  calls  and  lord  you  leetsj 
This  is  tneir  custom  and  their  gest, 
When  thc^  are  at  the  ale  or  feast, 
Ilk  man  that  loves  where  him  think. 
Shall  say,  WcutaiU  and  to  him  drink. 
He  that  bids  shall  say,  Wassail  1 
The  tother  shall  say  again,  DrinkhaU/ 
That  says  Wassail  drinks  of  the  cup. 
Kissing  his  fellow  he  gires  it  up. 
Drinkhail  he  says,  and  drinks  thereof. 
Kissing  liim  in  bourd  and  skof/ 

The  king  said,  as  the  knight  gan  kenf 

*  Drinkhail,'  smiling  on  Rowenen. 
Rowen  drank  as  her  list,^ 

And  gare  the  king,  syne  him  kissed. 
There  was  the  first  wassail  in  dede. 
And  that  first  of  fame  eaed.io 
Of  that  wassail  men  told  great  tale. 
And  wassail  when  they  were  at  ale. 
And  drinkhail  to  them  that  drank. 
Thus  was  wassail  ta'en  to  thank. 
Fell  sithes^i  that  maiden  ying 
Wassailed  and  kissed  the  king. 
Of  body  she  was  right  arenant. 
Of  fikir  colour  with  sweet  semblant. 
Her  attire  full  well  it  seemed, 
Herrelik  the  king  she  quoemed.!* 
Of  our  measure  was  he  glad. 
For  of  that  maiden  he  wax  all  mad. 
Drunkenness  the  fiend  wrought. 
Of  that  paenis  was  all  his  thought. 
A  mischance  that  time  him  led. 
He  asked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  would  not  draw  o  lite^ 
Bot  granted  him  all  so  tite. 
And  Hon  his  brother  consented  soon. 
Her  friends  said,  it  were  to  done. 
Ther  asked  the  king  to  give  her  Kent, 
In  doweiy  to  take  of  rent. 
Upon  that  maiden  his  heart  was  cast ; 
That  they  asked  the  king  made  fast. 
I  ween  the  king  took  her  that  day. 
And  wedded  her  on  paen's  lay.^^ 

[JMuIoiM  AccomU  ofthejirti  Highwayt  m  England.] 

Belin  well  held  his  honour, 
And  wisely  was  good  governor. 

1  Wsa  advaaoed  in  oonTfrisUtiea 

*  Of  good  appmnnoe.    This  phrase  is  still  used  in  Sootland. 

*  Orsstad.  4  Lord.  •  Had  no  knowledge. 
<  Intarpreler.          ^  Eeteems.  •  Taught  him. 

*  Aspleaaed  h«r.  10  Went  "  Many  timca. 
»  Pli«an.          i«  Aooording  to  Pagan  law. 


He  loved  peace  at  his  mig^t ; 
Peaceable  men  he  held  to  ri^t. 
His  lond  Britain  he  yode^  throu^^honli 
And  ilk  countiy  bc^ld  aboat. 
Beheld  the  woods,  water,  and  fen. 
No  passage  was  maked  for  men. 
No  hieh  street  through  cotmtrie 
Ne  to  borough  ne  ci^. 
Through  muris,  hills,  and  valliegy 
He  miMle  brigs  and  causeways, 
Hi^h  street  for  common  paasagg^ 
Bngs  o'er  waters  did  he  tiUae. 
The  first  he  made  he  called  it  Font ; 
Throughout  the  land  it  goes  to  Sooii. 
It  begins  at  Tottenness, 
And  ends  unto  Catheness. 
Another  street  ordained  he, 
And  goes  to  Wal^  to  Saint  Davy.  *    * 
Two  causeways  o'er  the  lond  o-bread/ 
That  men  o'er-thort  in  passage  yede. 
When  they  were  made  as  he  cheee^ 
He  commanded  till  all  have  peace ; 
All  should  have  peace  and  fi«edamfl^ 
That  in  his  streets  yede  or  came. 
And  if  were  any  of  his 
That  fordid^  his  franchise, 
Forfeited  should  be  all  his  things 
His  body  taken  to  the  king. 

iPraue  qf  Oood  WomenJ} 
(From  the  Handling  of  8ina) 

Nothing  is  to  man  10  dear 
As  woman's  love  in  good  manner. 
A  good  woman  is  man's  bliss. 
Where  her  love  right  and  sted£ut  li. 
There  is  no  solace  under  heaven. 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neven,^ 
That  should  a  man  so  much  j^aw,' 
As  a  good  woman  that  loveth  true  : 
Ne  dearer  is  none  in  God's  hurd,^ 
Than  a  chaste  woman  with  lovely  word. 

ENGLISH  HBTRICAL  ROMANCE& 

HE  rise  of  Romantic  Fic- 
tion in  Europe  has  been 
traced  to  the  most  opposite 
quarters;  namely,  to  the 
Arabians  and  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians. It  has  also 
been  disputed,  whether  a 
politer  kind  of  poetical 
literature  was  first  culti- 
yated  in  Normandy  or  in 
Proyen9e.  Without  enter- 
ing   into    these    perplez- 

^  ing  questions,  it  may  be 

fDougli  to  Stale,  that  romantic  fiction  appears  to 
hftve  Usea  ctUti rutted  from  the  eleventh  centnry 
downwards,  both  by  the  troubadours  of  Froven9e 
and  hv  the  Norman  poets,  of  whom  some  account 
hag  slready  been  giyen.  As  also  already  hinted, 
a  class  of  persons  had  arisen,  named  Jooulalon^ 
Jonglewrtf  or  MinttreU^  whose  business  it  was  to 
wander  about  from  one  mansion  to  another,  recit- 
ing either  their  own  compositions,  or  thoee  of  other 
persons,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  The 
histories  and  chronicles,  already  spoken  o^  par- 
took hirgely  of  the  character  of  these  ronumtio 
tales,  and  were  hawked  akout  in  the  same  manner. 
Brutus,  the  supposed  son  of  JEneas  of  Troy,  and 
who  is  described  in  those  histories  as  the  fronder 
of  the  English  state,  was  as  much  a  hero  of  romanoo 
iWent.  tBraadthwais.  >  Broke,  dsstngpsd. 

*  Know.  •  DoU^t  •  Fmily. 
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MXnUCAL  BOMAirCES. 


M  of  hiatorT.  Eren  where  a  really  historical  penon 
was  adopted  aa  a  subject,  tuch  as  RoDo  of  Normandy, 
or  Chariemagne,  his  life  was  so  amplified  with  ro- 
man^  adTentnre,  that  it  became  properly  a  work 
of  llctioo.  This,  it  most  be  remembered,  was  an  age 
.  remarkable  for  a  fantastic  militarr  spirit :  it  was  the 
ige  of  ehiYalry  and  of  the  crusaaes,  when  men  saw 
■ndi  deeds  of  heroism  ajid  self-devotion  daily  per^ 
formed  before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  eztrayagant  to  ap- 
pear dntitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
Aa  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
no  attemjyt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  drcomstanoes  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arthur,  and  Roland,  were  all 
slike  depicted  as  knights  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himsejt  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
is  snppoaed  to  hare  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
agea.  *  Materials  for  the  superstructure  were  readily 
I  finmd  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues  were 
Ihoogfat  Tery  necessary  even  to  discourses  from  the 
pnlpS,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writifigs,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
vdlers,  were  collected  into  story  books,  and  preserred 
bjr  the  learned  for  that  purpose.*  * 

It  was  not  till  the  English  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  that  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Tria&em,  published  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
in  1804,  was  bdieved  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
,  tolerable  evidence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Erdldoun,  identical  with  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tish tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  the 
Hhymer,  who  lived  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
\ ,  Sir  Triateem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
oentory.  But  the  soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  theory 
is  now  generally  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  ^€  cf  JUuander  the  Great,  was  attributed  by 
Mr  Warton  to  Adam  Davie,  marshall  of  Stratford- 
! .  le-Bow,  who  lived  about  1S12 ;  but  this,  also,  has 
been  oootroverted.  One  only,  Xing  Horn,  can  be 
I  angned  with  certainty  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  '  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  that  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  £act  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  alike 
wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
of  compositions.  As  far  as  probability  goes,  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307-27)  may  be  set  down  aa 
the  era  of  the  earlier  English  metrical  romances,  or 
rather  of  the  earHer  EngUsh  versions  of  such  works 
bam  the  French,  for  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
oepdoo,  of  that  nature. 

Sir  Giiy,  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Sir  Degore, 
Kimg  Robert  of  Sidhf,  Vie  King  of  Tare,  Impomedon, 
and  La  Mart  Artur,  are  the  names  of  some  from 
whidi  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
'  probably  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
after  popular,  are  entitled  Sir  Thopae,  Sir  leenbras, 
Gawan  and  Gohgrae,  and  Sir  Bevis,  In  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  the  names  of  many  more,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
titled Sir  LibiuM,  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
his  Metrical  Romances,  given  prose  abstracts  of 
many,  with  some  of  the  more  agreeable  passages. 
The  metrical  romances  fiourished  tOl  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  spirit  affected  EngUsh 
literatuze  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
lade handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
enppooed  to  have  been  derived  tsom  them. 
i<  aBUis. 

It  : 


{Eactrabtfrom  the  King  of  TareJ] 
CThefloodsnof  DsmMcus*  haTing  aakod  thedaughtflr  of  the 
Idng  of  Tknus  in  mairiae**  noeiTes  a  tcAimL  Ths  eztfsol 
detoribes  his  oondiioi  on  tho  return  of  the  mumtufgen  with  this 
intoiligaioo,  and  lonM  of  the  rob— qncnt  tranwoHmHb  Tlia 
laofiiags  of  this  romaaoo  greatly  nMmbles  that  of  Robert  of 
Glooowtor,  and  it  may  therefore  be  lafelj  refeRSd  to  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  foorteenth  eentuzy.] 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  dess,l 
Y-served  of  the  first  moss  ; 

They  eomen  into  the  hall 
To-fore  the  prince  proud  in  preee, 
Their  tale  they  tolden  withouten  lees, 

And  on  their  knees  'gan  fall ; 

And  sud, '  Sire,  the  king  of  Tars 
Of  wicked  words  is  not  scarce. 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  ciJl  | 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  give  thee  till 
Thine  heart-bloc^  he  will  spill. 

And  thy  barons  aU  1' 

When  the  Soudan  this  y-heard. 
As  a  wood^  man  he  fared,^ 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard. 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  swerd, 

Bjr  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  table  adown  right  he  smote, 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,'* 

He  looked  as  a  wild  lion. 
All  that  he  hit  he  smote  downright, 
Both  sergeant  and  kniglit, 

Earl  and  eke  baron. 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night, 

That  no  man  might  him  chast  i^ 
A-morron,  when  it  was  davli^t, 
He  sent  his  messenffen  full  nght. 

After  his  haroi^  in  £wte. 

That  they  eomen  to  his  parliament, 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment, 

Both  least  and  must< 
When  the  narliament  was  plajner, 
Tlius  bespake  the  Soudan  fier',7 

And  said  to  'em  in  haste : 

'  Lordings,'  he  said, '  what  to  rede  !* 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed. 

Of  Tars  the  Christian  king  i 
I  bade  him  both  lond  and  lede, 
To  have  his  doughter  in  worthy  weed. 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ring; 

And  he  sud,  withouten  fail, 
Ersi^  he  would  me  slay  in  batail. 

And  monv  a  great  lording. 
Ao  oertee^o  lie  tihaSx  be  fomrore, 
Or  to  wroth-hail  that  he  was  bon,U 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you  aenly 
For  to  come  to  my  parliament. 

To  wit  of  you  oounsaiL* 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent. 
They  would  be  at  his  commandement 

Withouten  any  fail. 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,U 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast. 
For  love  of  lus  baUul. 


1  High  seat  at  tables         *  Mad.  * 

«I>ldhiL   He stniok the Hoor with Ua foot 
•CbartoBWoheok.  •  Both  Utile  and  great 

yproud.  e  What  do  yon  sdTie^  * 

>•  Bat  assmedljr.       "  It  sbaU  be  m-fortoaa 
»Oid«b 
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The  Soudan  gathered  a  host  unride,! 
With  Sancens  of  muckle  pride. 

The  king  of  Tan  to  auaiL 

When  the  king  it  heard  that  tide. 
He  aent  about  on  each  a-eide, 

All  that  he  might  of  lend  ; 
Qieat  war  then  began  to  wracK, 
For  the  mairiage  ne  most  be  take. 

Of  that  maiden  hend.' 

Battle  they  set  upon  a  day, 
Within  the  third  daj  of  May, 

Ne  longer  nold  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  oome  with  great  pow^. 
With  helm  bright,  and  fair  bann^. 

Upon  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  host, 

And  came  with  much  pride  and  cost. 

With  the  king  of  Tan  tofi^t ; 
With  him  mony  a  Samoen  fier*. 
All  the  fields  far  and  near 

Of  helms  learned  light.' 

The  king  of  Tan  came  also. 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do, 

With  mony  a  Christian  knight. 
Either  host  gan  other  assail, 
There  began  a  strong  batail. 

That  grisly  was  of  sig^t, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Gmstian  men. 
And  felled  them  down  in  the  fen. 

With  weapons  stiff  and  good. 
The  stem  Saracens  in  that  fight, 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downri^t. 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

When  the  king  of  Tan  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  for  wrath  aplight, 

In  hand  he  hent^  a  spear. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  full  right, 
With  a  dunt^  of  much  might, 

Adown  he  'gan  hun  bear. 

The  Soudan  nigh  he  had  y-slaw. 
But  thirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brouffht  him  a^n  upon  his  steed. 
And  holp  him  well  m  that  need. 

That  no  man  might  him  der7 

Wlien  he  was  brouffht  upon  his  steed. 
He  sprang  as  sparkle  doth  of  gleed,8 

For  wrath  and  for  envy. 
And  all  that  he  hit  he  made  'em  bleed. 
He  &red  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

*  Mahoun  help  1'  he  'gan  cxy. 

Hony  a  helm  there  was  unweaTed, 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to-cleared. 

And  saddles  mony  empty ; 
Men  miffht  see  upon  the  field, 
Honj  a  imight  dead  under  slueld. 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tan  saw  him  so  ride^ 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide, 

But  fleeth  to  his  own  dty. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide^ 
Slew  adown  by  each  side. 

Our  Christian  men  so  fine. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail. 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail. 

That  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 


1  Umeoikoixd. 

•  Glsaoiad  with  light 

•  Blow.  •] 


•ThatsBBtlemsld. 
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And  on  the  morrow  for  their  sake, 
Truce  they  gan  together  take 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tan  sat  in  his  hall. 
He  made  full  great  dool  withal. 

For  the  folk  that  he  had  i-lore.^ 
His  doughter  came  in  rich  pall. 
On  knees  she  ^gan  before  him  fall. 

And  said,  with  sighing  sore ; 
*  Father,'  she  said.  Met  me  be  his  wife^ 
That  there  be  no  mora  sfetlfe,'  Ice 

[Exbractfnm  the  Squire  of  Low  Degrtt.'l 

[The  daughter  of  the  kfog  of  Hnnguy  having  fUIsD  Into 
ndaaoholy,  la  MOMqafliioe  of  ftho  loa  of  her  hnrcr,  the  sviire 
of  low  degree,  her  fatliar  thus  ondeanmn  to  oooeole  her.  The 
ponage  it  Tslnahle, '  beosose,' ssys  Wtrton,  *  it  doHmiaff,  ia 
lively  ooloon,  the  flMhlonsbto  divenloos  sad  naages  of  andeot 
times.*] 

To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  f 

And  yede,'  my  doughter,  in  a  chair ; 

It  shall  be  ooreied  with  Telvet  red. 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head. 

With  damask  white  and  azure  blue. 

Well  diapered^  with  lilies  new. 

Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold. 

Your  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold. 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree, 

Puiple  pall  and  ermine  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  wight, 

Trapped  to  th^  ground  with  reWet  bii^t. 

Ye  shall  hare  harp,  sautry,  and  song. 

And  other  mirths  you  among. 

Ye  shall  hare  Rumnev  and  Malespine^ 

Both  Hippocras  and  Vernage  wine  ; 

Montrese  and  wine  of  Greek, 

Both  Algiade  and  despice^  c^ 

Antioch  and  Bastard, 

Fyment^  also  and  earaard  ; 

Wine  of  Greek  ana  Muscadel, 

Both  dartf,  pyment,  and  Rochelle^ 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy. 

And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 

You  shall  hare  renison  y-bake^ 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take ; 

A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  streek/ 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  o&er  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst, 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  oome  to  your  ttk^ 

Your  disease  to  drire  you  fro. 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride, 

On-hawking  by  the  river's  side. 

With  eosshawk  and  with  sentle  falcdn. 

With  bugle  horn  and  merlidn. 

When  you  come  home  your  menzieV  among^ 

Ye  shall  have  revel,  dances,  and  song ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small, 

Shall  sin?  as  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  shaU  ye  go  to  your  even  song. 

With  tenon  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  copes  of  damask  bright^ 

Full  of  pearls  they  shaU  be  pight.»    •    • 

Your  censon  shall  be  of  gold. 

Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold. 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  want, 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  otiier  half  on  organs  playing, 

With  young  children  full  fain  singfiag. 

llien  shall  ye  go  to  your  supp^. 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  azb^r, 

iLost        *  Go  a  hunting.  'Go.  ^FignredL 

iSpioedwineu  <Adrinkofwi]ie,honojr,andq^oes. 

7Conna  •Honeefaold.  «Set. 
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With  cloth  of  ams  pi^t  to  the  ground. 

With  mpphires  set  of  diamond.    *    * 

A  hundred  knights,  trulj  told, 

Shall  play  with  bowls  in  alleys  cold. 

Your  disease  to  drire  away  ; 

To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  play, 

To  a  drawbridge  then  shall  ye, 

Th'  one  hiUf  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree  ; 

A  barge  shall  meet  you  full  right, 

With  twenty-four  oars  full  bright. 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion. 

The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.    *    * 

Forty  torches  buming  bright. 

At  your  bridges  to  bring  vou  light 

Into  your  chunber  they  wall  you  bring, 

With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  diaU  be  of  fustian. 

Your  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rennes. 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  pery  pight,^ 

With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 

When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 

A  cage  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft, 

With  long  pikper  fair  burning. 

And  dores  that  be  sweet  smelling. 

Frankincense  and  olibanum. 

Thai  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 

And  if  ye  no  rest  can  take, 

<U1  Bi|^  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake. 

mXEDIATB  PRBOBCB8S0B8  OF  CHAUCBB. 

Hitherto,  we  hare  seen  English  poetry  only  in  the 
forma  of  the  chronicle  and  the  romance :  of  its  many 
otha  forms,  to  familiar  now,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  point  a  morsl  lesson,  to  describe  natural  scenery, 
to  cooTey  satiric  reflections,  and  give  expression  to 
refined  sentiment,  not  a  trace  has  as  yet  engaged  our 
ttteotion.  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as 
these  forms  may  be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be 
&intlf  discoTered  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  III.  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
sad  Alexander  XL  on  that  of  ScotUmd.  A  consider- 
tbie  Tarietv  of  examples  will  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  which  the  titles  are  given  below.*  The  earliest 
that  can  be  said  to  possess  literal  merit  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edward  L  (1307),  written  in  musical 
ind  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  one  is  subjoined : — 

Jenisalem«  thou  hast  i-lore  > 

The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 
Kou  Kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas  1  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  1 
He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  hevge^ 

Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde ; 
Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe*  and  crie, 

Er  we  such  a  kyng  lum  y-founde  ! 

The  flrst  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of 
ovr  Kterature  is  that  of  Lawrence  Hinot,  who, 
about  1350,  composed  a  series  of  short  poems  on  the 
victories  of  Edward  IIL,  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Guines 
Castle.  His  works  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known mitil  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  were  published  by  Ritson,  who  praised 
them  for  Uie  ease,  variety,  and  harmony  of  the  Ter- 
sification.  About  the  same  time  flourished  Richard 
Rolls,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augiutine,  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the 


nunnery  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncastcr. 
He  wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  entitled  The  Pricke  of  Onueienee; 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  written  by  him.  One 
agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  speUing)  of  this 
generally  dull  work  is  subjoined : — 

IWhaiis  in  Heatm.} 

Tlier  is  lyf  withoute  ony  dcth. 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde  ;1 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde  : 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille  ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf  :-^ 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  oountrie  :— 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evere  hade  kyn^e  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendMhipe  that  may  ba^ 

And  ther  is  erere  perfect  love  and  charite  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye. 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  yilencye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  herene  call : 

Ac  Yutte  the  moat  sovereyn  joye  of  alle 

Is  the  Bighte  of  Goddes  bright  face. 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannero  grace. 

ROBERT  LAKGLAND. 

The  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman^  a  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  period,  ascribed  to  Robert  Lonolamj>b. 
a  secular  priest,  also  shows  yery  expressively  the 
progress  which  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  tite 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style.  This 
poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  re- 
presentative of  the  doctrines  which  were  silently 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer 
specimen  of  the  EngUah  language  than  Chaucer, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  system  of 
alliteration  which  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  pe.  uliarity  and 
in  its  political  character,,  characteristic  of  a  great 
literary  and  political  revolution,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  tlie  ascendency  over  those 
of  the  Normans.*  Pierce  is  represented  as  falling 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in  his 
sleep,  a  series  of  visions ;  in  describing  these,  he 
exposes  the  corruptions  of  society,  but  particularly 
the  dissolute  liyes  of  the  religious  orders,  with  mudi 
bittemess. 

lExtraeta  from  Pierce  PfewiMfk] 

[Maroy  and  Truth  are  thus  aJlcBorlwd.] 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thoughi. 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell-ward  she  looked ; 
Mercy  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,^  and  buxom  of  speech  ; 
Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothlv  walking, 
Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  ^e  looked. 


SBdwaid  had  intandsdtofo  anacmsadetotlisHdlrLaBd. 

«  Mr  ThooM  Wrist's  PoUtiad  8<mfft  and  SpeOmmt  </LyHc 
rtdr9mmpMtit^X»g9a>»ditilktrtlgnqrtSdwardl.    RtUvria 


lAgSb  «Bmd,l.aai 

*  A  popular  edition  of  this  poem  has  been  rooantly  paUUMfl 
bj  Mr  Wrlghl.  The  Ums  are  tbera  divided,  ae  vre  believe  In 
Btrlctneis  ttacy  ought  to  bs^  In  the  middle,  when  a  pause  Is 
BatofsUy  nadSb 
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A  IVill  comely  creature,  truth  she  bight, 

For  the  virtue  that  her  followed  afeanl  wm  she  nerer. 

When  these  maidens  mette,  Mercj  and  Truth, 

Either  axed  other  of  this  freat  wonder. 

Of  the  din  and  of  the  darkness,  &c. 

[Coretonsneii  Is  thus  penonifled.] 

And  then  came  Coretise,  can  I  him  not  descrire^ 

So  hungrily  and  hollow  Sir  Henrey  him  looked  ; 

He  was  beetle-browed,  and  babberlipped  alto, 

With  two  bleared  een  as  a  blind  ha^ 

And  as  a  leathern  purse  lolled  his  cheeks, 

Well  syder  than  his  chin,i  they  shriyeled  for  eld : 

And  as  a  bondman  of  his  bacon  his  beard  was  be- 

driTelled,^ 
With  an  hood  on  his  head  and  a  lousy  hat  above. 
And  in  a  tawny  tabard  of  twelve  winter  age, 
Al  so-torn  and  baudy,  and  full  of  lice  creeping ; 
But  if  that  a  louse  could  have  loupen  the  better. 
She  ^ould  not  have  walked  on  the  welt,  it  was  lo 

threadbare. 

[The  existing  oonditlon  of  the  rellfffcmi  orders  Is  drilnested 
in  the  following  allegorlcel  ftwhlon.  It  might  he  mpposed  that 
the  finsl  lines.  In  which  the  Reformation  is  predlotad,  was  an 
inisrpoUtion  after  that  event ;  hut  this  has  heeo  asoartained 
not  to  hare  heen  the  case.] 

Ac  now  is  Religion  a  rider,  a  roamer  about, 

A  leader  of  lovedays,^  and  a  lond-buyer, 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  manor  to  manor. 

An  heap  of  hounds  [behind  him]  as  he  a  lord  were : 

And  but  if  his  knave^  kneel  that  shall  his  cope  bring. 

He  loured  on  him,  and  asketh  him  who  taujg^t  him 

courtesy  1 
Little  had  lords  to  done  to  give  lond  from  her  heirs 
To  religious,  that  have  no  ruth  thou^  it  rain  on  her 

altaxs. 
In  many  places  there  they  be  parsons  by  hemself  at 

ease  ; 
Of  the  poor  have  they  no  pity :  and  that  is  her  charity ! 
And  they  letten  hem  as  lords,  her  lands  lie  so  broad. 
Ac  there  nhall  come  a  King  and  confess  you.  Religious, 
And  beat  you,  as  the  Bible  telleth,  for  breaking  of 

your  rule. 

And  amend  monials,^  monks,  and  canons, 

And  put  hem  to  her  penance — 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  then  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  his 

issue  for  ever 
B<we  a  hnock  of  a  King,  cmd  inetMrable  the  wound, 

GBOFFRKT  CHAUCEB. 

With  these  imperfect  models  as  hit  only  native 
guides,  arose  our  first  great  author,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  distinctively  known  as  the  Father  of 
English  poetry.  Though  our  language  had  risen  into 
importance  with  the  rise  of  the  Commons  in  the  time 
ckT  £dward  L,  the  French  long  kept  possession  of  the 
court  and  higher  circles,  and  it  required  a  genius 
like  that  of  Chaucer — ^familiar  with  different  modes 
of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  openly  patron- 
ised by  his  sovereign— to  give  literary  permanence 
and  consistency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  Eng- 
land. Henceforward  his  native  style,  which  Spenser 
terms  *  the  pure  well  of  English  undeflled,'  formed 
a  standard  of  composition,  though  the  national  dis- 

>  Hanging  wider  than  his  chin. 

>  At  the  mouth  of  a  hondman  or  rural  lahoorcr  is  with  the 
haoon  he  aats,  ao  was  hia  heard  healahhered-HUi  ima«B  stOl 
fluniliar  In  England. 

•  Loreday  it  a  day  appointed  for  the  amloaUe  settlamcnt  of 


*Nima 


«  A  male  senrant. 


tractions  which  followed,  and  the  paucity  of  any 
striking  poetical  genius  for  at  least  a  oentunr  and  a 
half  after  his  death,  too  truly  exemplify  Uie  fine 
simile  of  Warton,  that  Chaucer  was  like  a  genial 
day  in  an  English  spring,  when  a  briUiant  sun  en- 
livens the  face  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and 
lustre,  but  is  succeeded  by  the  redoubled  horrors  of 
winter,  *  and  those  tender  buds  and  eariy  blossoms 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleam  of 
/a  temporary  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  friMts  and 
torn  by  tempesti.' 


Chaucer  was  a  man  of  the  worid  as  well  as  a 
student;  a  soldier  and  courtier,  employed  in  public 
afiairs  of  delicacy  and  importance,  and  equally  ac- 
quainted with  Uie  splendour  of  the  warlike  and 
magnificent  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  with  the 
bitter  reverses  of  fortune  which  accompanied  the 
subsequent  troubles  and  convulsions.  He  had  par- 
taken freely  in  all ;  and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to 
excel  in  that  department  of  literature  which  alone 
can  be  universally  popular,  the  portraiture  of  real 
life  and  genuine  emotion.  His  genius  was  not,  in- 
deed, fViUy  developed  till  he  was  advanced  in  vears. 
His  eariy  pieces  hiave  much  of  the  frigid  conceit  and 
pedantry  of  his  age,  when  the  passion  of  love  was 
erected  into  a  sort  of  court,  governed  by  statutes, 
and  a  system  of  chivalrous  mjrthology  (such  as  the 
poetical  worship  of  the  rose  and  the  daisy)  supplanted 
the  stateliness  of  the  old  romance.  In  time  he  threw 
off  these  conceits- 
He  stoop'd  to  tratb».aad  monllaed  his  song. 

When  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  bosj 
life,  he  composed  his  Canterbwry  TcJes,  simple  and 
varied  as  nature  itself;  imbued  with  the  results 
of  extensive  experience  and  close  observation,  and 
coloured  with  the  genial  lights  of  a  happy  tempera- 
ment, that  had  looked  on  the  world  without  austerity; 
and  passed  through  its  changing  scenes  without  los- 
ing the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  youthM  feelinfif 
and  imagination.  The  poet  tells  us  himself  (in  his 
Testament  of  Love)  that  he  was  bom  in  London,  and 
the  year  1328  is  assigned,  by  the  only  authority  we 
possess  on  the  subject,  namely,  the  inscription  on 
his  tomb,  as  the  date  of  his  birth.  One  (tf  his  poems 
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ifl  iigned  *  Philogenet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk,'  and 
hence  he  it  supposed  to  hare  attended  the  Univer- 
lity  there ;  bat  Warton  and  other  Oxonians  claim 
him  for  the  rlTal  uniTersity.  It  is  certain  that  he 
accompanied  the  army  with  which  Edward  IIL  in- 
vaded France,  and  was  made  prisoner  about  the 
year  1359,  at  ^e  siege  of  Betters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  was  honoured  with  the  steady  and  effectiTe 
patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  marriage  with 
banche,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  he  commemorates  in 
his  poem  of  the  Dream,  Chaucer  and  *  time-honoured 
Gaunt'  became  dosely  connected.  The  former  mar- 
ried Fhilippa  Pydcard,  or  De  Rouet,  daughter  of  a 
kni^t  of  Hainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  tiie  queen, 
and  a  sister  of  this  lady,  Catherine  Swinford  (widow 
of  Sir  John  Swinford)  beoune  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
matdy  the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  fortunes  of 
the  poet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  prince,  his 
patron.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £200  of  our  present 
money.  In  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Dake  of  Genoa ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  on  this  occasion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  and  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  pcoof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casual  allusion  in 
the  Cam^rhury  Talu,  where  the  derk  of  Oxford  says 
of  hk  tale. 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk— > 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  lameat  poet. 
Bight  this  clerk,  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
Smumined  all  Italy  of  poetry. 

The  tale  thuskanied  is  the  pathetic  story  of  Patient 
Giisilde^  whidi,  in  fact,  was  written  by  Boocacdo, 
sod  onlf  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch.   *Why,' 
ssks  ytc  Godwin,  *did  Chaucer  choose  to  confess 
lus  obligation  for  it  to  Petrarch  rather  than  to  Boc- 
caccio^ from  whose  volume   Petrarch  confessedly 
trandated  it?    For  this  very  natural  reason — ^be- 
canse  he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview 
with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  reoovd  the  pleasure  he  had  reaped  from  his  sodety.' 
We  tear  this  is  mere  spedal  pleading ;  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  so  pleasing  an  illusion  should  be  dis- 
pdled.  Whether  or  not  the  two  poets  ever  met,  the 
Italisn  journey  of  Chaucer,  and  the  feme  of  Petrarch, 
'   must  have  kindled  his  poetical  ambition  and  refined 
his  taste.    The  JDivine  Comedy  of  Dante  had  shed  a 
I   glory  over  the  literature  of  Italy ;  Petrarch  received 
lus  crown  of  laurd  in  the  Capitd  of  Rome  only  ^re 
1   years  before  Chancer  first  appeai^id  as  a  poet  (his 
Covrt  of  Love  was  written  about  the  year  1346) ;  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  verse) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tales,  his 
Dteamenm^  in  which  the  charms  of  romance  are 
dothed  in  all  the  pure  and  sparkling  graces  of  com- 
position.   These  illustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
spired the  English  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
speech  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  formed  a  chilling 
■    contrast  to  the  musical  language  of  Italy !    Edward 
IIL  continued  his  patronage  to  the  poet    He  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine 
'    daily  from  the  royal  table,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marks.    He  was 
appointed  a  jdnt  envoy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mary,  the 
>    daughter  of  the  French  king.    At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
king,  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
,    according  to  the  description  in  his  Dream^  he  was 
surroon£d  with  every  mark  of  luxury  and  distinc- 
tion.   The  scenery  of  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
described  in  the  nream  with  some  graphic  and  pic- 
toresque  toiK^es : — 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied. 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 
I  went  forth  m jself  alone  and  bolddy. 
And  held  the  wav  down  bv  a  brook  sidoi 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green. 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-powdered  with  dais]r> 
The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high,    ' 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

The  destruction  of  the  Royal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Blenhdm,  have 
changed  the' appearance  of  this  classic  ground;  but 
the  poet's  morning  walk  may  still  be  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  waved  over  him, 
lend  poetic  and  hbtorical  interest  to  the  spot  The 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  was  unpropitious 
to  Chaucer.  He  became  involved  in  the  civil  and 
religious  troubles  of  the  tiroes,  and  joined  with  the 
party  of  John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliiie,  in  resisting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  The  poet  fled  to  Hainault  (the 
country  of  his  wife's  relations),  and  afterwards  to 
Holland.  He  ventured  to  return  in  1S86,  but  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  comp- 
trollership.  In  May  1388,  he  obtained  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  necessity.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  by  impeaching  his  previous  asso- 
dates,  and  confessing  to  his  mis&meanours,  oflbring 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accused  parties. 
How  far  this  transaction  involves  the  character  of 
the  poet,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.  He  has  painted 
his  suffering  and  distress,  the  odium  which  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
former  confederates,  in  powerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  prose  work,  the  Testament  of  Love.  The 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  long  withheld  after 
this  humiliating  submission.  In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  derk  of  the  works  at  Westminster; 
and  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
Windsor.  These  were  only  temporary  situations, 
hdd  about  twenty  months ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
num. The  name  of  the  poet  does  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  In  1398,  a  patent  of  protection  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  but,  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  or  a  safeguard  from  creditors. 
In  the  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poNet  Henrv  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
throne :  Chaucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  additional  were  granted.  Thomas  Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  Grodwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son,  was  made  chief  butler,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  occurs  in  any  public  document,  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chapel,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  53s.  4d. 
This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December  1399 ;  and  < 
on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lou-  | 
don,  most  probably  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  V  IL's  chapeL  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey— the  flrst  of  that 
illustrious  flle  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  sacred 
edifice. 

The  character  of  Chaucer  naay  be  seen  in  bit 
works.  He  was  the  counterpart  of  Shakspeare  in 
cheerfolness  and  benignity  of  disposition— no  enemy 
to  mirth  and  joviality,  yet  delighthig  in  his  books, 
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and  studious  in  the  midst  of  an  active  life.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  superstition  and  priestly  abuse,  but 
playful  in  his  satire,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  the  richest  rein  of  comic  narrative  and 
delineation  of  character.  He  retained  through  life 
a  strong  love  of  the  c*ountry,  and  of  its  inspiring  and 
invigorating  influences.  No  poet  has  dwelt  more 
fondly  on  the  charms  of  a  spring  or  summer  morn- 
ing; and  the  month  of  May  seems  to  have  been 
always  a  carnival  in  his  heart  and  fancy.  His  re- 
tirement f^  Woodstock,  where  he  had  indulged  the 
poetical  reveries  of  his  youth,  and  where  he  was 
crowned  with  the  latest  treasures  of  his  genius,  was 
exactly  such  an  old  age  as  could  have  been  desired 
for  the  venerable  founder  of  our  national  poetry. 


Chaucer's  Tomb. 
The  principal  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems  are  the 
Fiower  and  Leaf,  a  spirited  and  graceful  allegorical 
poem,  with  some  fine  description ;  and  TroUug  and 
Cresseide,  partly  translated,  but  enriched  witli  many 
marks  of  his  original  genius.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
admired  this  pathetic  poem,  and  it  was  long  po- 
pular. Wnrton  and  every  subsequent  critic  have 
quoted  with  just  admiration  the  passage  in  which 
Cresseide  maJces  an  avowal  of  her  love : — 

And  as  the  new-abashed  nightingale, 
That  stinteth  firHt  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  nhe  hcareth  any  herdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring, 
And  afber,  sicker,  doth  her  voice  outring ; 
Right  so  Cres8cide,  when  that  her  dread  stent, 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent. 

The  House  of  Fame,  afterwards  so  richly  paraphrased 
by  Pope,  contains  some  bold  imagery,  and  the  ro- 
mantic machinery  of  Gothic  fable.  It  is,  however, 
very  unequal  in  execution,  and  extravagant  in  con- 
ception. Warton  has  pointed  out  many  anachron- 
isms in  these  poems.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  were  little  regarded  by 
the  old  poet  They  were  as  much  defied  by  Shak- 
speare ;  but  in  both  we  have  the  higher  qualities  of 
true  feeling,  passion,  and  excitement,  which  blind 
us  to  mere  scholastic  blemishes  and  defects. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  form  the  best  and  most 
durable  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius.  Boccaccio, 
In  his  Decameron,  supposes  ten  persons  to  have  re- 
tire from  Florence  during  the  plague  of  1348,  and 
there,  in  a  sequestered  viUa,  amused  themselves  by 
relating  tales  after  dinner.    Ten  days  formed  the 


period  of  their  sojourn ;  and  we  have  thus  a  hundred 
stories,  lively,  humorous,  or  tender,  and  full  of  cha- 
racteristic painting  in  choice  Italian.  Chaucer  seems 
to  have  copied  this  design,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
Florentine's  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  detail; 
but  he  greatly  improved  upon  the  plan.  There  is 
something  repulsive  and  unnatural  in  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting  to  teU  loose  tales  of 
successful  love  and  licentious  monks  while  the  plague 
is  desolating  the  country  around  them.  The  t^es 
of  Chaucer  have  a  more  pleasing  origin.  A  com- 
pany of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  '  sundry 
folk,'  meet  together  in  fellowship  at  the  Tabard  Inn, 
Southwark,*  all  being  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  h  Becket  at  Canterbury.  These 
pilgrimages  were  scenes  of  much  enjoyment,  and 
even  mirth ;  for,  satisfied  with  thwarting  the  Evil 
One  by  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  devotees  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  preserve  any  religious 


Tabard  Inn,  Soathwark. 

strictness  or  restraint  by  the  way.  The  poet  him^- 
self  is  one  of  the  party  at  the  Tabard.  They  all  sup 
together  in  the  Urge  room  of  the  hostelrie ;  and  after 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall 
travel  together  to  Canterbury  ;  and,  to  shorten 
their  way,  that  each  shall  tell  a  tale,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  and  whoever  told  the  best,  should 
have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  The 
company  assent,  and  *  mine  host'  (who  was  both 
*  bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise  and  well  taught') 
is  appointed  to  be  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stories. 
The  characters  composing  this  social  party  are 
inimitably  drawn  and  discriminated.  We  have  a 
knight,  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  who  had  fought 
against  the  Heathenesse  in  Palestine ;  his  son,  a 
gallant  young  squire  with  curled  locks,  *  laid  in 
presse'  and  aU  manner  of  debonair  accomplishments ; 
a  nun,  or  prioress,  beautifully  drawn  in  her  arch 
simplicity  and  coy  reserve ;  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-caparisoned  horse — 

And  when  he  rode  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear. 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  belL 

*  '  Tbe  boose  is  supposed  still  to  exist,  or  an  inn  bidlt  upon 
the  site  of  it,  from  whicb  the  personages  of  the  CtuUertmrp 
Tak»  set  out  upon  their  pilgrimage.  The  sign  has  been  con- 
verted  by  a  confusion  of  speech  from  the  Tabard—**  a  sleevrieas 
coat  worn  in  times  past  by  noblemen  in  the  wars,"  but  now 
only  by  heralds  {Spef^Cs  Ohstarp) — to  the  Talbot,  a  species  of 
hound;  and  the  following  inscription  is  to  be  found  on  the 
spot: — '*Tbis  is  the  inn  where  GeoflTrey  Cluuioer  and  nine-and- 
twenty  pilgrims  lodged  on  their  Journey  to  Canterbury  In  1383." 
The  inscription  is  truly  obserred  by  Mr  Tyrrwhit  to  be  modenif 
and  of  littto  authority.*  —Oadwin's  Li/k  qfOmueer, 
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A  wanton  friar  it  also  of  the  party— fbll  of  sly  and 
aolemn  mirth,  and  weH  beloved  for  his  accommodat- 
ing dispoaition — 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession. 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  haiTC  a  Pardoner  from  Rome,  with  some  sacred 
relics  (as  part  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  veil,  and  part  of 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship),  and  who  is  also  *  brim- 
fbl  of  pardons  come  fW>m  Rome  all  hot'  In  satirical 
contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen, 
we  hare  a  poor  parson  of  a  town,  '  rich  in  holy 
thought  and  work,*  and  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  who  was 
■killed  in  logic — 

Sounding  in  moral  Tirtue  was  his  speech. 
And  glaaljf  wmld  he  leam  and  gladly  teau^ 

Tet,  with  all  his  learning,  the  clerk's  coat  was  thread- 
bare, and  his  horse  was  *  lean  as  is  a  rake.'  Among 
the  other  dramattM  permnue  are,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a 
great  astronomer  and  student,  'whose  study  was 
but  little  on  the  Bible ;'  a  purse-proud  merchant ;  a 
Krgeant  of  law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed 
busier  than  he  was ;  and  a  jolly  Franklin,  or  free- 
holder, who  bad  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and  was 
fond  of  good  eating — 

\¥ithouten  baked  meat  nerer  was  his  house. 
Of  fish  and  flcflh,  and  that  so  plenteous  ; 
It  mkowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural 
Engiishnum.  and  it  shows  how  much  of  enjoyment 
and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with  this 
station  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  lively 
national  portrait:  she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has 
abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her  offer- 
ing at  church.  Among  the  humbler  characters  are, 
a  *  stoat  carl '  of  a  miller,  a  reve  or  bailiff,  and  a 
sompnonr  or  church  apparitor,  who  summoned  of- 
fenders before  the  archdeacon's  court,  but  whose 
fire-red  face  and  licentious  habits  contrast  curiously 
with  the  nature  of  his  duties.  A  shipman,  cook, 
haberdasher,  &c.,  make  up  the  goodly  company — 
the  whole  forming  such  a  genuine  Hogarthian  pic- 
ture, that  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Campbell,  *What  an  intimate  scene  of  English 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century  do  we  enjoy  in  these 
tales,  beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses 
through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
antiquary  can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  re- 
searches r  Chaucer's  contemporaries  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  justly  proud  of  this  national  work. 
Many  copies  existed  in  manuscript,  and  when  the 
art  of  printing  came  to  England,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Caxton's  press  was  to  issue  an  impression  of 
those  tales  which  first  gave  literary  permanence  and 
consistency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England. 
All  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  do  not 
rdate  stories.  Chaucer  had  not,  like  Boccaccio, 
finished  his  design ;  for  he  evidently  intended  to 
have  given  a  second  series  on  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany from  Canterbury,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  the  dty  when  they  reached  the  sacred 
shrine.  The  concluding  supper  at  the  Tabard, 
when  the  successful  competitor  was  to  be  declared, 
would  have  afforded  a  rich  display  for  the  poet's 
peculiar  hiunoar.  The  parties  who  do  not  relate 
tales  (aa  the  poem  baa  reached  us)  are  the  yeoman, 
the  ploughBian,  and  the  five  city  mechanics.  The 
squire's  tak  is  the  nxwt  chivalrous  and  romantic, 
and  that  of  the  derk,  containing  the  popular  legend 
of  Patient  Grisflde,  is  deeply  affecting  for  its  pathos 
and  simplicity.  The  *  Cock  and  the  Fox,'  related 
by  the  nun's  priest,  and  •  January  and  May,'  the 
■KRhant's  tale,  have  some  minute  painting  of  natu- 


ral objects  and  scenery,  in  Chaucer's  dear  and  simple 
style.  The  tales  of  the  miller  and  reve  are  coarse, 
but  ridily  humorous.  Dryden  and  Pope  have  ho- 
noured the  Father  of  British  verse  by  paraphrasing 
some  of  these  popular  productions,  and  stripping 
them  equally  of  their  antiquated  style  and  the  more 
gross  of  theur  expressions,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
most  that  is  characteristic  in  the  elder  bard.  In  a 
volume  edited  bv  Mr  R  H.  Home,  under  the  title 
of  Chaucer  Modernised^  there  are  specimens  of  the 
poems  altered  with  a  much  more  tender  regard  to 
the  origmal,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable 
success ;  but  the  book  by  which  ordinary  readers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  FilUog  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  may  best  become  acquainted  with  this  great 
light  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  entiUed  the 
Biches  of  Chaucer,  by  C.  C.  Chirke  (two  volumes, 
1835),  in  which  the  l^st  pieces  are  given,  with  only 
the  spelling  modernised.  An  edition  of  the  Can* 
ierbwy  TaUs  was  published,  with  a  learned  commen- 
tary, by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  (5  vols.  1778). 

The  verse  of  Chaucer  is,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  ten-syUabled  couplets,  the  verse  in  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  poetry  since  that 
time  has  been  written,  and  which,  as  Mr  Southey 
has  remarked,  may  be  judged  from  that  circum- 
stance to  be  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  our 
speech.  The  accentuation,  by  a  license  since  aban- 
doned, is  different  in  many  mstances  from  that  of 
common  speech :  the  poet,  wherever  it  suits  his  con- 
vcnicncy,  or  his  pleasure,  makes  accented  syUables 
short,  and  short  syllables  emphatic  Tliis  has  been 
not  only  a  difficulty  with  ordinary  readers,  but  a 
subject  of  perplexity  amongst  commentators;  but 
the  principle  has  latterly  been  concluded  upon  as  of 
the  simple  kind  here  stated.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  making  silent  e's  at  the  end  of  words  tdl  in 
the  metre,  as  in  French  lyrical  ^try  to  this  day : 
for  example- 
Full  well  she  sang^  the  service  divine. 

Here  'sang^'  is  two  syllables,  while  service  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  a  transposed  accent  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  principle,  a  monosyUabic  noun,  as 
beam,  becomes  the  dissyllable  beamia  in  the  plural 
When  these  peculiarities  are  carefully  attended  to, 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer,  even  in 
the  original  spelling,  vanishes. 

In  the  extracts  which  follow,  we  present,  first,  a 
specimen  in  the  original  spelling ;  then  various  spe- 
cimens in  the  reduced  spelling  adopted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
but  without  his  marks  of  accents  and  extra  syllables, 
except  in  a  few  instances ;  and,  finally,  one  specimen 
(the  Good  Parson),  in  which,  by  a  few  slight  changes, 
the  verse  is  aoconunodated  to  the  present  fashion. 

[Sdeei  duaracUrs  frem  the  Cantei^mry  Pilgrimage,'^ 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  wcrrc ; 
And,  thcrto,  hadde  he  ridden,  none  more  ferru, 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinessc. '    •    ♦ 

Though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise  ; 

And  of  his  port,  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde  : 
He  never  yet  no  vilainie  ne  sayde, 
In  all  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight, 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But,  for  to  tollen  you  of  his  araie, — 
His  hon  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie 
Of  fustian  he  wcred  a  ^jipon^ 
Alle  besmatrcd  with  his  habeigeod, 
1  A  short  CBSMok. 
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For  he  was  late  ^rcome  fro  his  riageip 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him,  ther  was  his  sone,  ajongo  Sqiuar, 
A  lorer,  and  a  lusty  bachelor ; 
With  lockes  cruU  as  they  were  laide  in  pra«e. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  eren  lengthe ; 
And  wonderly  delirer,  and  grete  of  strensitlMy 
And  he  hodde  be,  somtime,  in  choTachie^ 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie^ 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space^ 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Emorouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
All  full  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  all  the  day : 
He  was  as  freshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride, 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write : 
So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale* 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  serrantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  luste  to  ride  so : 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily ; 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe^ 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed3  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage, 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer  ;^ 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonue,  a  Pnoresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  ooj ; 
Hire  netest  othe  n^  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  die  was  cleped^  Madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly,^ 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wcle  ytaughte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  &lle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  dope. 
Wel  coude  she  cane  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe^ 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.7 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  she  so  dene. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthingO  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semelv  after  hire  mete  she  raught.^ 
And  sikerly  she  waa  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peined^^)  hire  to  contrefeten^^  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne*'  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience^ 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  raoude  houndes  hiidde  she,  that  she  fedde 

>  On  on  ezpedlUoB.  >  In  the  nlgfat-thneb 
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With  Tosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wmstel  bredfl. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  verde'  nnerte  :> 
And  all  was  consdence  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ^  hire  eyen  grey  as  glaf ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  imale,  and   thereto  wft  MM 

red; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe.^ 

Ful  fetise^  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  wanu 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  crene ; 
And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  ita 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crooned  A, 
And  after,  Atncr  vmeit  omma. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  abe^ 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thra. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  malitrie^ 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ;    * 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mi^hte  his  bridel  hm 
Ginpling,  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  aa  loude  as  doth  the  chapell  belle^ 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  oelle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Benell^ 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  ttroiti 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  palled  hen. 
That  saith  that  hwUen  ben  noi  holv  mm; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  motik  out  of  hit  doUtn) ; 
This  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure?  a  right ; 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flig^  : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spam. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  hond 
With  eris,8  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde,  of  g^old  ywrought,  a  curious  pinno^^ 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glaa. 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed. 
That  stemed  as  a  f^meis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  eetal  j 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelaL 
He  was  not  luJe  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rosi. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  beiy.    *    * 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forkol  bflrd« 
In  mottelee,  and  hiehe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  bed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat| 
His  bootes  elapsed  favre  and  fetisly, 
His  resons  spake  he  tnl  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning; 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  things 
Betwixcn  Middlebuigh  and  CheweU. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschangee  sheldes^  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  hi?  wit  besette  ; 
Ther  wiste  no  widit  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  stedfastly  didde  he  in  his  eovemanoe, 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  nis  chevisaiioo.M 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  no*t  how  men  him  calle. 
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A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenfoide  alMH 
Thai  unto  losike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  EU  liora  as  is  a  rake. 
And  he  was  not  right  fat  I  undertake  ; 
But  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberlj. 
Pul  thiedbare  was  his  orerest  oourtepy, 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  henelioey 
lie  was  nought  world! j  to  have  an  offioe. 
For  him  was  lerer  han,  at  his  beddes  hed. 
Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philoeophie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie: 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  sold  in  cofre ; 
But  all  that  he  might  <a  his  frendes  hente,! 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente ; 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem  that  jare  him  wherwith  to  soolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  sud  in  forme  and  rererenoe, 
And  short  and  quike»  and  full  of  high  sontenoe : 
Sooning  in  moral  yertue  was  his  speche ; 
And  gl*dlj  wolde  he  leine,  and  gladly  teche.  * 

A  Frankelcin  was  in  this  oompa^ie  ; 
White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wei  loTsd  he  by  the  morwo>  a  sop  in  win. 
To  UTen  in  delit  was  erer  his  wone.' 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone, 
That  held  opmion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  Teraily  felicite  parnte. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  oontree. 
Hia  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  noo. 
Withouten  liake  mete  nerer  was  his  hous, 
Offish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewcd  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke^ 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  ooud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondnr  sesons  of  the  yere. 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Fal  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe ; 
Aod  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luoe,  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  lus  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  shaipe,  and  ledy  all  his  gersb 
His  table,  dormant^  in  his  halle,  alway 
Stode  red^  covered  alle  the  longe  da^. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire; 
Fal  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelaee>  and  a  gipcier^  all  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  sherere  htMe  he  ben  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  yarasour  J 
An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
,    A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alle  ydoUied  in  o0  liyere 
Of  a  Bolempne  and  grete  fratendtew 
FqI  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was ; 
Hir  knires  were  ychaped  not  with  bias, 
Bot  all  with  silrer  wrought  full  dene  and  wel, 
Hir  gxrdelea  and  hir  pouches,  erefy  deL 
Wei  semed  eche  of  hem  a  &yre  biugeis,        % 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  dels. 
ETcridk,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shMelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  Tnough,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wires  wolde  it  wel  assent. 
And  dies  oertainlT  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  full  fiiyre  to  ben  ydeped  Madame — 
And  for  to  gon  to  rigiles  all  before, 
And  hare  a  mantel  reallich  ybore.   *    * 


A  ffood  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe ; 
But  uie  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathft. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  iMusod  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  ill  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  the  oifring  before  hire  shulde  gon«» 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  oorerchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound). 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede : 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  nemb 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  lire : 
Housbondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  had  she  had  Ato^ 
Withouten  other  oompagnie  in  youthe. 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  strange  streme  < 
At  Rome  she  haddo  ben,  and  at  Boloi^^ne, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine : 
Ske  coudo  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Oat-tothed  wss  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hal 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  taive ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  spoxres  sharpe. 
In  felawship,  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  caipo 
Of  remedies  of  lore  she  knew  perchance ; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  dance*    *    * 

T^er  was  also  a  Rere  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself ;  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
That  proved  wel ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came^ 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnane^^ 
Tlier  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n*olde  here  ofbane^ 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade : 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  herei, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres  : 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fonieis : 
He  was  a  janglcr,  and  a  goliardeis,^ 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne  and  harlotriei. 
Wel  coude  he  stolen  come  and  tollcn  thriei. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  sold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune^ 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune.    *    * 

The  Rere  was  a  slendre  colerike  man ; 
His  herd  was  share  as  neighe  as  erer  he  can : 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  reund  yshome ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome : 
Ful  longe  were  his  leggcs,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff*,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne ; 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he,  by  the  draught  and  by  the  tain. 
The  yelding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,^  and  his  deirie,*^ 
His  swine,  his  hon,  his  store,  and  his  pnltrfe^ 
Were  holly  in  this  Reres  goreraing ; 
And  by  his  oorenant  yare  he  rekening, 
Sin  thai  his  lord  were  twenty  yen  of  age  } 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
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Ther  n'as  boilif,  &«  herde,  ne  other  Une, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  corina  :^ 
They  were  adndde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
Hii  wonning  was  ful  fayie  upon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  trees  jshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  hotter  than  his  lord  ponrchace : 
Ful  riche  he  was  vstored  priTily . 
His  lord  wel  ooude  he  pleeen,  subtilly 
To  Tere  and  lene^  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  hare  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  misten  ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
The  Reire  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Sooi. 
A  long  suicote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  hare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  BeTO  of  which  I  teU, 
Beside  a  toun  men  depen  BaldeswelL 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute ; 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  Tisage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chokes. 
Wel  loTed  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  stron?  win  as  rede  as  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  ne  wel  dronken  had  the  win. 
Than  wold  he  spoken  no  word  but  Latin« 
A  fewe  termes  ooude  he,  two  or  three, 
Tliat  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  dajr : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  wUte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thin^  him  gn>p^^ 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie ; 
Ay  Questio  quid  jurist  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot,  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  diulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe. 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  haye  non  awe. 
In  swiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  curse  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse. 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypuniiihed  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  he. 
But,  wel  I  wofce,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  echo  pity  man  him  drede  ; 
For  curse  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  sarcth, 
And  ^so  ware  him  of  a  tigntjicavit. 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owcn  gise, 
The  yonge  ffirles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  nir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hedc. 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  ;3 
A  TOkelcr  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rouncerall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  stieit  was  comcn  from  the  court  of  Ilomo, 
Ful  loude  he  sang  C<me  hither^  love  I  to  me : 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  neyer  txompe  of  half  so  eret  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax : 
By  unces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
Aiid  therwith  he  his  shulders  oyenpradde  : 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wercd  he  non, 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rodq  al  of  the  newc  get  f 
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IHsherele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  yemiclel  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befonie  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  yois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  ha?e  j 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwlke  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere ; — 
For  in  his  male*  he  hadde  a  pilwcbere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  hiul,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  bent : 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  Uiese  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  upon  lond, 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie  $ 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apet. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast ; 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  alderbest'  he  sang  an  ofiertorie ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songo^ 
He  muste  preche  and  wel  afile  his  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude ; 
Therfore  he  sai^  the  merier  and  loude. 

ilktenptioH  of  a  Poor  Country  Widom.] 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  stoop*n  in  age. 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwtf  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife, 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life. 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  God  her  sent. 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowcs  had  she,  and  no  mo, 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall. 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal  ; 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal  ;8 
No  damty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat ; 
Her  diet  was  aocofdant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick  ; 
Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  physic, 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sumsance  : 
The  goute  le^  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shenteio  not  her  head  ; 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  ; 
Her  boiu^  was  served  most  with  white  aii<l  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seindeli  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway. 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.^^ 

[Tfie  Death  ofArcite,} 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-craft^^ 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk^^  7^% 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  ventousing,!^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

1  A  copy  of  the  miraculous  handlccrchJef. 
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Tbe  Tiitue  expulaiTe  or  animal, 
From  thilke  Tirtue  cleped^  naturaL 
Ne  may  the  Tenom  roiden  ne  ezpell ; 
The  pipes  of  his  lunges  'gan  to  swell. 
And  erezy  laoertl'  in  his  breast  adown 
Is  shent?  with  renom  and  corruption. 
He  gunefch  neither,^  for  to  set  his  life, 
Vomit  upward  ne  downward  laxatire : 
All  is  to-bursten  thilke  region  ; 
Natnxe  hath  now  no  domination  : 
And  Gortainljr  where  nature  will  not  werche,' 
Farewell  nhjsic  ;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die ; 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emil^, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear ; 
Then  said  he  thus,  as  je  shall  after  hear  : 

*  Nought  maj  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  pomt  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 

To  joa  my  lady,  that  I  lore  most. 
Bat  X  bequeath  the  senrice  of  my  ghost 
To  yoa  aiwyen  ereiy  creatuie. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

*  Alas  the  woe  1  abs  the  paines  strong. 
That  I  for  you  hare  suffered,  and  so  long  I 
Alas  the  death  I  alas  mine  Emily  I 

Alas  d^Ntfting  of  our  company  I 

Alas  mine  hearte's  queen  !  alas  my  wife  I 

Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  life  ! 

What  is  this  world  t — ^what  asken  men  to  have  f 

Now  with  his  lore,  now  in  his  colde  grave— 

Alone — ^withouten  anv  company. 

Farewell  my  sweet — mrewetl  mine  Emily  t 

And  Bofte  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 

For  lore  of  Qod,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

*I  hare  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  lore  of  you,  and  for  my  jcalouoy  ; 
And  Jupiter  so  wis^  my  soule  cie,7 
To  nwalen  of  a  senrant  propeny. 
With  alle  circumstances  truely  ; 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead, 
Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 
Fkeedom,  and  all  that  'longcth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  hare  of  my  soule  part. 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life  ; 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife. 
Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  manr' 

Aad  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  began ; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  cold  of  death  that  had  hiiu  orcmome  fi 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  his  armes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  f 
Only  the  intellect,  withoutcn  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  hcartc  sick  and  sore, 
'Oan  faillen  when  the  hearte  fclte  death  ; 
Busked  his  eyen  two,  and  faiPd  his  breaUi : 
But  on  his  lady  yet  cost  be  his  c^e  ; 
His  laste  word  was, '  Mercy,  Emily  1' 

{Depcufwre  of  CuitaneeJ] 

[Ctaatanos  Is  banished  from  her  husband,  AUa»  Mag  of  Nor* 
fhvmbcrfauid,  fa  oonwqtwDoe  of  tbe  treaeherj  of  the  kfng's 
BiotlMr.  Her  behaTfour  fa  embarking  at  see,  fa  a  mdderiess 
ship,  is  thus  diBOribed.] 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  that  place 
When  that  the  king  this  cursed  letter  sent : 
And  Custanoe  with  a  deadly  nale  face 
The  fuurthe  day  toward  the  snip  she  went ; 
But  uatheless^^  she  tak'th  in  gcK>d  intent 
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The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  strond^ 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  oe  thy  sond.^ 

'  He  that  mo  kepte  from  the  false  blame^ 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonces  you. 
He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  firom  shamo 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.** 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm ; 
And  kneeling  piteousl^,  to  him  she  said — 
*  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :* 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  hraSd, 
And  over  his  little  even  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  lulleth  it  full  fast, 
And  into  th*  heaven  her  eyen  up  she  ausL 

*  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  ICaiy  I 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes  eggement.^ 
Mankind  was  lom,^  and  damned  aye  to  die^ 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  fi 
Thy  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

'  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  yslain  before  thine  ejeB» 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  parfav  :7 
Now,  lady  bright  t  to  whom  all  woful  cnen. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  faire  May  I 
Thou  haven  of  refute,"  bright  star  of  day  I 
Rue9  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  every  rueful  in  distress. 

« 0  little  child,  alas  I  what  is  thy  guilt, 
That  never  wrou^test  sin  as  vet,  panife  f 
Why  will  thine  harde  father  have  thee  spilt  t  ^ 
0  mercy,  deare  Constable  !  Tquod  she) 
As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  dar*st  not  saven  him  from  blams^ 
So  kiss  him  ones  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land. 
And  saide, '  Farewell,  husband  rutheless  I'  '^ 
And  un  she  rose,  and  walkcth  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  followeth  all  the  press  i^ 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peaoe^ 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy*  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drcde,!^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried*^  be  Goddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  God  pnrrhain^" 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say. 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way. 

IIU  Pardonei't  TaU-i 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  voungtf  folk  that  hannteden  foll^. 
As  hazud,  riot,  stewds,  and  taverns. 
Whereas  with  haip^,  lut^  and  gittenis,!^ 
Thev  dance  and  play  at  dice  both  day  and  nlgbA| 
And  eat  also  and  drinken  o'er  their  might. 
Through  which  they  do  the  devil  sacrifice. 
Within  the  devil's  temple',  in  cursed  wise^ 
By  superfluity  abomind>le. 
Their  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  damnible 
That  it  is  nislyi7  for  to  hear  them  iwear. 
Our  blissful  Lord6s  body  they  to-tear ; 
Them  thought  the  JewA  rent  him  not  enough ; 
And  each  of  them  at  other's  sinntf  laugh. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres  >B 
Fetis^O  and  small,  and  youngtf  fruitesteres,*) 
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Singers  with  haip^,  bandit,!  wiferan,* 

Wmch  be  the  rexy  derirs  officers, 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  *  luxuiy/ 

That  is  annez^  unto  gluttony. 

The  holy^  writ  take  I  to  mj  witness 

That  luxury'  is  in  wine  and  drunkennesi. 

0  !  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
FoUowen  of  ezcesse  and  of  gluttonies. 
He  wouldd  be  the  mortf  measurible 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas !  the  shorts  throat,  the  tender  month, 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  soath. 
In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink^ 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A '  Ukerous'  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkenness 
Is  full  of  striring  and  of  wretchedness. 
0  drunken  man  !  disfisur'd  is  thy  face, 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace ; 
And  through  thy  drunken  noee  seemeth  the  sovn 
As  though  thou  saiddst  aye  Sampsoun  !  Sampeoun  I 
And  yet.  Got  wot,  Sampeoun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine : 
Thou  fidlest  as  it  were  a  sticktfd  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  core,^ 
For  drunkenness  is  Texy  sepulture 
Of  mann^  wit  and  his  discretidn. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  dominatidn 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drede.^ 
Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  the  rede,^ 
And  nameiy  from  the  whit^  wine  of  Lcpe,7 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creepeth  subtlely 
In  other  win^s  growing  fasttf  by. 
Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumosity,ll 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  diaught^  three, 
And  weeneth^  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rdchelle,  or  at  Bordeaux  town. 
And  thennd  will  he  say  Sampeoun  !  Sampsoun ! 

And  now  that  I  hare  spoke  of  gluttony, 
Now  will  I  you  defenden><>  hazardiy.^l 
Hazard  is  Tciy  mother  of  l^osings. 
And  of  deceits  and  curB<5d  forswearinss. 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslaughter,  and  waste  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furtnermo 
It  is  reproof,  and  contrary'  of  hondur 
For  to  be  held  a  common  hazardour, 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mor^  he  is  holden  desolate. 
If  that  a  princtf  useth  hazardry, 
In  aUtf  goyemance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  common  opmidn, 
Yhold  the  less  in  reputatidn. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oathds  false  and  great 
A  word  ortwo,  as  oldtf  bookA  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  reprorable. 
The  hightf  God  fonmde  swearing  at  all. 
Witness  on  Mathew ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  sothl^  thine  oath^s  and  not  lie. 
And  swear  in  doom,^  and  eke  in  righteousness, 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness. 

These  riotourtfs  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst^^  ere  primtf  rung  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  them  m  a  tavern  for  to  drink. 
And  as  they  sat  they  heard  a  belU  clink 
Before  a  corpse  was  carried  to  his  graye ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  callen  to  his  knare  ;^ 
*  Go  bet,'W  quod  he,  «and  asktf  readily 
What  corpse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  by, 
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And  look  that  thou  report  his  namtf  mXL* 
*  Sir,'  quod  this  boy,  *  it  needeth  neyer  a  deal  f 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  honn ; 
He  was  pardtf  an  old  felliw  of  yours, 
And  fluadenlT  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrank  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright ; 
There  came  a  priyy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  sla/th. 
And  with  his  spear  he  smote  his  heart  atwo^ 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestiltfnoe ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  prestece^ 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  full  necessixy 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adyersaiy: 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  eyermore  ; 
Thus  tauf  httf  me  mr  dame  ;  I  say  no  mote.' 

<  By  Saints  Maiy,^  said  this  tayemere, 
<  The  child  saith  soth,>  for  he  hath  slun  this  ytii^ 
Hence  oyer  a  mile,  within  a  great  rillige. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and  page  | 
I  trow  his  habitatidn  be  there : 
To  be  ayis^^  great  irisddm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishondur.' 

*  Yea,  Godd^  arm^ !'  quod  this  rioter, 
'  Is  it  such  peril  with  him  for  to  meet  I 
I  shall  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  yow  by  Oodddis  dign^  bones. 
Hearkeneth,  fellaws,  we  three  been  alle  onetj^ 
Let  Mch  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  becomen  other's  brother. 
And  we  will  slay  this  falstf  traitour  Deaith : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th. 
By  Oodd^  dignity,  ere  it  be  night.' 

Together  haye  these  three  their  truths  plight 
To  liye  and  dieu  each  of  them  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren^  brother. 
And  up  they  start  all  drunken  in  this  nge^ 
And  forth  they  gone  towards  that  yilUge 
Of  which  the  tayemer  had  spoke  beforen, 
And  many  a  ffrisly?  oath  then  haye  they  sworn, 
And  Christ^  blessed  body  they  to-rent," 
'  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  him  heal^ 

When  they  had  fone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  would  haye  trodden  o'er  a  stile^ 
An  old  man  and  a  poortf  with  them  met ; 
This  oldd  man  full  meekely  them  gret,iO 
And  saidd  thus : '  Now,  Lord^  God  you  see  fU 

The  proudest  of  these  riotourds  three 
Answdr'd  again : '  What  t  churl,  with  soiry  gtao% 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapp^  saye  thy  face  t 
Why  liyest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age !' 

This  oldd  man  'gan  look  in  £is  ris&e. 
And  saidtf  thus :  *  For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  yillige. 
That  wouldd  change  his  youthd  for  mine  a^  | 
And  therefore  must  I  haye  mine  agtf  still 
As  longtf  time  as  it  is  Godd^  wilL 
Ne  Death,  alas  I  ne  will  not  haye  my  life : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a  restless  caitifiE;" 
And  on  the  eround,  which  is  my  mother's  gtki^ 
I  knockd  wi&  my  stalTearl^  and  late. 
And  say  to  her,  ^  Leytf '^  mother,  let  me  in* 
Lo,  how  I  yanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skiju 
Aliis  I  when  shall  my  bon&  be  at  rest  I 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  my  chesti 
That  in  my  chamber  longd  time  hath  be^ 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me." 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace, 
For  which  full  pale  and  welkedi^  is  my  hob, 
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*BDt,  Sin,  to  yoa  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  speak  unto  an  old  man  villainy. 
Bat  W  trespass  in  word  or  ebe  in  deed. 
In  holy  writ  ye  may  yonnelTen  read  ; 
"  .A^auut  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  hede, 
Te  should  arise :"  therefore  I  give  you  rede* 
Ne  doth  unto  an  old  man  none  harm  now, 
No  more  than  that  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide  ; 
And  God  be  with  you  whe'r^  ye  go  or  ride : 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  hare  to  go.' 

'  Nay,  old^  churl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  so^' 
Saidtf  this  other  hacardour*  anon  ; 
'  Thou  partest  not  so  lightly,  by  ^nt  John. 
Thou  spaJce  right  now  of  thilk^  traitour  De&th, 
That  in  this  country  all  our  friend^  slay'th ; 
Have  here  my  truth,  as  thou  art  his  espy. 
Tell  when  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  %hjfi 
Bj  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament. 
For  sothly  thou  art  one  of  his  assent 
To  slay  us  young^  folk,  thou  falsd  thief.' 

•  Now,  Sirs,*  quod  he,  *  if  it  be  you  so  lief  7 
To  finden  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way  ; 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him,  by  my  fay, 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  wiU  abide. 
Nor  for  your  boast  he  will  him  nothing  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak !  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
God  savtf  you  that  l&ught  again  mankind. 
And  yon  amend !'    Thus  said  this  old6  man. 

And  erereach  of  these  riotour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
Of  iiorina  fine  of  gold  ycoin^d  round 
Well  ni^  an  eighth  bushels,  as  them  thought  | 
No  longer  then  after  Death  they  sought. 
But  earn  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sight. 
For  that  the  florins  Iwen  so  fair  and  bnght, 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard : 
TKe  wocst  of  them  he  spake  the  firsts  word. 

'  Brethren,'  quod  he,  *  take  keep  what  I  shall  say ; 
Ify  wit  is  great,  though  that  I  bourde^^  and  play. 
Tnis  treaaiixe  hath  Fort(inc  unto  us  given, 
In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liven. 
And  lightly  as  it  com'th  so  will  we  spend, 
Ey  1  Ctodd^  precious  dignity  !  who  ween'd^ 
To-day  that  we  should  £tve  so  fair  a  grace  t 
But  ought  this  gold  be  carried  irom  this  place 
Home  to  my  house,  or  ell^  unto  yours, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  ^Id  is  ours) 
Thenn^  were  we  in  high  felicity ; 
But  tru^T  by  day  it  may  not  be  ^- 
M en  wooiden  say  that  we  were  thiev^  strong, 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  done  us  hong.lO 
This  treaaure  must  ycarried  be  by  night 
As  wisel J  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
Wherefore  I  redc^^  that  cut^*  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  will  fall ; 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hearts  blithe. 
Shall  nmnen  to  the  town,  and  that  full  swith,13 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  privily ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
This  treasure  well ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien. 
When  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  carrien 
By  one  swent  where  as  us  thinketh  best.' 

That  one  of  them  the  cut  bronsht  in  his  fist. 
And  bade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

fall. 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
And  forth  toward  the  town  he  went  anon ; 
And  all  so  suon  as  that  he  was  agone, 
niat  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 
*  Thou  wottest  well  thou  art  my  sworen  brother. 
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Thy  profit  will  I  tell  thee  ikfat  anon. 
Thou  wott'st  well  that  our  iellow  is  agone ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plenty , 
That  shall  departed  be  among  us  three ; 
But  nathdless,  if  I  can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two. 
Had  I  not  done  a  friends  turn  to  thee  V 

That  other  answer'd  :  '  I  n'ot^  how  that  may  be  S 
He  wot  well  that  the  jrold  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  f  ii^at  shall  we  to  him  say  f 

*  Shall  it  be  counsel !'  said  the  firsts  shrew,' 
'And  I  shall  tellen  thee  in  wordds  few 
What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.' 

*  I  eranttf,'  quod  that  other, '  out  of  doubt, 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

*  Now,'  quod  the  first,  'thou  wott'st  well  we  be  tway ; 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one. 

Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouldest  with  him  play, 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sid^s  tway : 
While  that  thou  stru^lest  with  him  as  in  game ; 
And  with  thy  dagger  look  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  then  shall  aU  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  deartf  friend  !  betwizen  thee  and  me ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lust^  all  fulfil, 
And  play  at  dice  ri^ht  at  our  owen  will.' 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrewd  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  have  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  {hat  went^  to  the  town. 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  rolleth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
'  0  Lord  1'  <^uod  he,  *  if  so  were,  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  treasure  to  myself  alone. 
There  is  no  man  that  liv'th  und^r  the  throne 
Of  God  that  should^  live  so  merry*  as  I.' 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy. 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  buy 
With  which  he  mights  slav  his  felbws  tway : 
For  why!  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  living, 
That  he  had  leve^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent, 
To  slay  them  both  and  never  to  repent. 
And  forth  ho  go'th,  no  longer  would  he  tany. 
Into  the  town  unto  a  "pothecary, 
And  prav^d  him  that  he  him  wouldtf  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns*  quell  l 
And  eae  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw^ 
That,  as  he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw  f 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreaken/  if  he  might. 
Of  vermin  that  destroyed  them  by  night. 

The  'pothecary  answer'd  :  *  Thou  shalt  have 
A  thing,  as  wislv"  God  mv  soultf  save. 
In  all  this  world  there  n'ls  no  creituro 
That  eat  or  drunk  hath  of  thb  cdufecture 
Not  but  the  mountance^  of  a  com  of  wheat, 
That  he  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlct,lo 
Yea,  starveii  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile  ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent.' 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent^ 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith^^  he  ran 
Into  the  next^  street  unto  a  man, 
And  borrowed  of  him  laig^  bottles  three. 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  third  he  kepttf  cleans  ferhis  drink. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swinkM 
In  canying  of  the  sold  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  notcr  with  sorry  graced 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  three, 
To  his  fellows  again  repaireth  he. 

1  Know  not  '  A  euned  man.  *  I: 

^  Rata.  *  Farm-yard. 

7  Revenge  himself  If  be  could.  s  Certainly. 

•  AraotintJng.      lOGIveorer.      ii  Die.     l*  Taken. 
» Immediately.      i«  Labour,  work.      ia  Evil,  or  miifortv 
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Wbat  needeth  it  thereof  to  sermon  more  t 
For  right  as  thej  had  cast  his  death  before. 
Right  so  thej  have  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  when  that  this  was  done  thus  spake  that 

one: 
'  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  make  iu  meny, 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  buiy.' 
And  with  that  word  it  happen*d  him  par  cat^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was. 
And  drank,  and  gaye  his  fellow  drink  also^ 
For  which  anon  uiey  storren^  both4  two. 

But  cert^  I  suppoee  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  neyer  in  no  canon  ne'  in  no  fenne^ 
More  wonder  sign&  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending, 
litis  ended  been  these  homicide  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

[The  Chod  Panon.} 

A  troe  ffood  man  there  was  there  of  religion, 
Pious  ana  poor — ^the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach. 
And  his  parishioners  deyoutly  teach. 
Beniipk  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  m  adversity  full  patient. 
As  proyen  oft ;  to  all  who  la^k'd  a  friend. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  eyeij  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  giye  : 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  liye. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  asunder, 
Yet  never  fail'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder. 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  call. 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brave. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gave, 
Tb*t  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  gospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto. 
If  that  gold  rusteth  what  should  iron  do  I 
And  if  ue  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
What  wonder  if  the  unlettcr*d  layman  lust  t 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep. 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaving  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Poul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enroll'd  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold. 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscany. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous, 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  ^nign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate. 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence, 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselw. 

iByaooidflBt 

•  Storven  (pcrfaot  tense  of  ■terveV-dM. 

SThe title  of  one  of  the  seetloos  in  Avloemie'k  giesitwuk, 


[^11  Irmieal  Ballad  <m  the  DupUeUjf  </  Wimm,^ 

This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  evei^rthlng,  who  taketh  heed. 
That  fiuth  and  trust,  and  all  constapoe^ 
Exil^  be,  this  is  no  drede,! 
And  save  only  in  womanhead, 
I  can  ysee  no  sikemess  f 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read. 
Beware  alway  of  doubleness. 

Also  that  the  fiiesh  summer  flowai% 
The  white  and  red,  the  blue  and  gMflB, 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showen, 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouten  wi 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  seen. 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastnesi, 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon,  (this  is  no  tale), 
Some  while  isheen^  and  bright  of  huia^ 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale^ 
And  every  moneth  chanseth  new. 
That  who  the  very  Kt^&  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness, 
Save  that  women  alway  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lusty^  freshtf  summer's  day. 
And  Phoebus  with  his  beam^  cleai^ 
Toward^  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t'  appear. 
That  in  this  present  life  now  hero 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairness, 
Save  women  aye  be  found  enteiv 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  sea  eke  with  his  stemtf  wikwe^ 
Each  day  yfloweth  new  acain. 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  lawet 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  rain ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stableness. 
Save  that  women  be  whole  and  plein  f 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortunes  wheel  go'th  round  abonl 
A  thousand  tim^  day  and  night, 
Whose  course  standeth  ever  in  doubl 
For  to  transmue^^)  she  is  so  light, 
For  which  adverteth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleness. 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  right^l 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubleness. 

What  man  ymay  the  wind  restrain. 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  t 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouten  fail  t 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  maktf  sure  newfangleness,!* 
Save  women,  that  can  gie^^  their  sul 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness  I 

At  every  haven  they  can  arrive 
Wliereas  they  wot  is  good  pass^  ; 
Of  innooenoe  they  cannot  strive 
With  wawds,  nor  no  rockfSs  rage ; 
So  happy  Is  their  lodemanage^* 
With  needle*  and  stone  their  coone  to  dm^^ 
That  Solomon  was  not  so  sage 
To  find.in  them  no  doubleness : 


^BhlnlBff.      *  Truth.   * 
•  Wavss.        •  Ckimptote. 

"  Naiima  right  i>  Novelty, 

<«  Bteerii:«.  pUoti^e. 
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Therefore  whoso  doth  them  ftocuM 
Of  vky  double  intentidn, 
Tc  ipeakd  rown,  other  to  iniue,l 
To  pinch  at^  their  conditidii« 
All  is  but  false  collusitfn, 
I  dan  right  well  the  soth  express, 
Hmj  have  no  better  protection, 
Bat  shiond  them  under  doubleness. 

80  well  fortune  is  their  chance. 
The  dice  to-tumen  up  so  down, 
With  sioe  and  cinque  they  can  adtance, 
And  then  bj  rerolutidn 
Thej  set  a  fell  condusidn 
Of  lomb^S  as  in  sothfastness, 
Though  clerks  maken  mentidn 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  yfaad  experience 
That  women  were  full  true  /found ; 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shearA  'gan  his  hair  to  round  ^ 
To  speak  also  df  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness, 
Tlie  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Men  that  apeach^  their  doubleness. 

Sngle  thing  is  not  yprais^d, 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown. 
In  balance  when  they  be  ypeaedfi 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason^ 
These  women  all  of  rightwisness/ 
Of  choice  and  free  electidn 
Host  lore  exchange  and  doublenesi. 

Ii^BnToyek 

O  ye  women  I  which  be  inclined 
By  influence  of  your  nattire 
To  be  as  puie  as  gold  yfin^ 
And  in  your  tnw  for  to  endure, 
Armeth  yourself  in  strong  armiire, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  sikemess),^^ 
Set  on  your  breast,  yourself  t'  assure, 
A  nujg^ty  shield  of  doubleness, 

[LaM  Yena  of  CfhoMeer,  writtm  on  hU  DtaihbtdJ] 

Fly  from  the  pfress,^  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ;io 
Suffiee  unto  thy  goodie  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoaxd  haUi  &te,  and  dimbing  tickleness, 
Pzcssis  hath  euTy,  and  weal  is  blenti3  o'er  all ; 
Sayonri^  no  more  than  thee  behoven  shall ; 
Redely  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede, 
And  troth  thee  shall  dellTer  't  is  no  drede.10 

Piun  ihee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  baU ; 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  business ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle  '^7 
Scrire  not  as  doth  a  crocktf^^)  with  a  wall ; 
Deemeth  V  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed. 
And  troth  thee  shall  dellTer  't  is  no  drcde. 

Tltal^  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  f^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fidl; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
liook  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ; 

i»tlMrfBwlifiFerii«orimislii»      "To  find  a  flaw  in. 

•  '  TlwN^  elerki,  or  uboian,  repraaent  women  to  be  like 
Imto  for  tbdr  truth  and  sincerity,  yet  they  are  all  ftaogfat, 
or  flted  with  donhieDeae,  or  falsehood.*— Urry. 

^Toroondoff,  toentnmnd.  ■Impeach. 

•  Ypeaed,  Fr.  jw^weighed.         ^Jortloa.        •Beenrttj. 

•  Ckowd.  >«  Truth.        »  Bs  aatlalM  with  thy  wealth. 


MWlthootfear. 
M  That  (whleh). 
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WaiTeth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghosti  thee  lead, 
And  troth  thee  shall  deliTer  't  is  no  diede. 

Howerer  fu  the  genhu  of  Chanoer  tnosoended 
that  of  an  preoeding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
Ught  of  his  age.  The  national  mind  and  the  national 
language  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  now  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  fitromrable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  able  writers  in  both  prose  and  Terse.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  lYendi  had  been  the  langoage 
of  education,  of  the  court,  and  of  legal  docmnenti; 
and  when  tiie  Nonnanised  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed by  literary  men,  it  was  for  the  special  pur^ 
pose,  as  they  were  usually  rery  carefbl  to  mention, 
of  conTeying  instruction  to  the  common  people.  Bat 
now  the  distinction  between  the  conquering  Normans 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
new  and  frateraal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  name  of  Mnfj^md,  and  the 
people  and  language  under  tiie  single  appellation  of 
Emgnth,  Edward  IIL  substituted  the  use  of  English 
for  that  of  French  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  schoohnasters,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  dassical  tongues  into  the  Teroacular.t  Tlie 
consequence  of  this  ripening  of  the  national  mind 
and  language  was,  that,  while  English  heroism  was 
gaining  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  milder  and  more  beneficial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Gower,  and 
ofWicklifib. 

JOHN  OOWEB. 

JoBV  GowsK  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  some 
time  about  the  year  1325,  and  to  have  conseqnentiy 
been  a  few  years  older  than  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gentieman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Suffolk.  In  his  latter  years,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  which  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  death  took  place  in  1408,  before 
which  neriod  he  had  become  blind.  Gower  wrote  a 
poetical  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respectively 
entitled  SpecMhm  Meditantis,  Vox  OaiiiantiM,  and 
Confutio  AmantU;  the  last,  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solemn  sen- 
tentiousness  of  this  work  caused  Cbanoer,  and  sub- 

^  Bplrlt. 

*  It  la  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  language  employBd 
In  Utefuy  oompoaltlon  la  apt  to  he  dliferent  from  that  need  \if 
the  hnlk  of  the  people  in  ordinary  dlaoouneb  The  Utemiy  laa- 
gnage  of  theae  early  tlmea  waa  probably  much  more  reftnad 
than  the  ocdloqulaL  During  the  fourteenth  century,  variooa 
dialeeta  of  Enfl^iah  were  spoken  in  diflRsrent  parte  of  the  ooBBtiy, 
and  the  mode  of  prannnolation  aim  waa  veiy  fu  fWnm  belnff 
onltem.  Trerlaa,  a  historian  who  wrote  about  1380,  reniarica 
that,  *  Hit  eemsth  a  grete  wonder  that  Eaglymmen  have  m 
grete  dyrenyte  in  their  owin  langage  in  aowne  end  in  qiekyin 
of  it,  which  la  all  in  one  ilonde.*  The  prevalent  hardmeai  of 
propunciafinn  la  thus  deaerlbed  hy  the  same  writer:  'Some 
nae  atraunge  vrtalBng,  chytryng,  herring,  ganylng,  and  giy» 
byting.  The  langage  of  the  Nortbumbree,  and  apeoyally  at 
Totfce,  la  so  abarpe,  dyttlng,  frotyng,  and  unahiq;w,  that  we 
eothem  men  maye  unneth  nnderstande  that  langage.'  Bren 
In  the  reign  of  EUnbeth,  as  we  learn  from  HoUnahedli  Ckre- 
nUU,  the  dialecta  spoken  In  different  parte  of  the  oooatcy  weee 


t  Mr  Hallam  mentloBe,  on  the  anthorlty  of  Mr  Btemaon, 
Buh-eornmlaalooer  of  pubUo  reeorda,  that  la  England,  all  letters, 
even  of  a  privatonatore.  wera  written  hi  Latin  tin  the  beglnnhv 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  soon  after  1S70,  when  a  eodden  change 
brought  in  the  ueeof  FrBnch.~-HallfMi'«  Inirodtidim  to  tktlJ^ 
tatitroqfBunpiin  Ar  ^Icoia,  «iciemih,  amd  oeomlmotk  om' 
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■equently  L>'DdAay,  to  denominate  its  author  ^'the 
!  moral  Gower;"  he  is,  however,  considerably  inferior 
,  to  the  author  of  the  Canterlnay  TaUt,  in  almost  all 
I  the  qiMliflcations  of  a  tnie  poet 


Mr  Warton  has  happily  selected  a  few  passages 
from  Gower,  which  convey  a  lively  expression  of 
natural  feeling,  and  give  a  favourable  impression  of 
the  author.  Speaking  of  the  gratification  which  his 
passion  receives  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  he  says, 
that  to  hear  his  lady  speak  is  more  delidous  than 
to  feast  on  all  the  dainties  that  could  be  compounded 
by  a  cook  of  Lombardy.  These  are  not  so  resto- 
rative 

As  bin  the  wordes  of  hir  mouth  ; 

For  as  the  wyndes  of  the  south 

Ben  most  of  all  debonnaire, 

So  when  her  list*  to  speak  fairs 

The  vertue  of  her  goodly  speche 

Is  verily  myne  hartes  leche.^ 

He  adds  (reduced  spelling)— 

Full  oft  time  it  falleth  so 
My  ear  with  a  good  pittance^ 
Is  fed,  with  reading  of  romance 
Of  Isodyne  and  Amadas, 
That  whilom  were  in  my  case ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  score, 
That  loved  long  ere  I  was  bore : 
For  when  I  of  their  loves  read. 
Mine  ear  with  the  tale  I  feed  ; 
And  with  the  lust  of  their  histoire 
Sometime  I  draw  into  memoire, 
How  sorrow  may  not  ever  last, 
And  so  hope  oometh  in  at  last. 
•  •  • 

That  when  her  list  on  nights  wake,^ 
In  chamber,  as  to  carol  and  dance, 
Methink  I  may  me  more  avanoe, 
If  I  mar  gone  upon  her  bond. 
Than  if  I  win  a  king's  lond. 
For  when  I  may  her  hand  beclip. 
With  such  gladness  I  dance  and  skip, 
Methinketh  I  touch  not  the  floor ; 
The  roe  which  runneth  on  the  moor. 
Is  then  nought  so  light  as  I. 

*  Whan  she  ohoosei.      >  VhyUtiau         •  A  dainty  dUh. 

*  When  She  chooses  to  hare  a  merty'inaldiig  at  night 


[Roslphele,  prInceM  of  Annenia,  a  lady  of  Barpasili«1mMity» 
but  huenalble  to  the  power  of  love,  b  repreaented  by  the  poet 
as  vedooed  to  ao  obedieooe  to  Cupid,  by  a  vMon  which  beftll  h« 
on  a  May-day  runble.  The  ofMoingof  this  episode  isas  ftil- 
kws:— ] 

When  come  was  the  month  of  May, 

She  would  walk  upon  a  day. 

And  that  was  ere  the  sun  azisty 

Of  women  but  a  few  it  wist  ;1 

And  forth  she  went  privily, 

Unto  a  park  was  fast  by. 

All  soft  walkand  on  the  grass. 

Till  she  came  there  the  land  wa^ 

Through  which  ran  a  great  river, 

It  thought  her  fair  ;  and  said,  hm 

I  will  abide  imder  the  shaw  f 

And  bade  her  women  to  withdraw : 

And  there  she  stood  alone  still. 

To  think  what  was  in  her  will, 

She  saw  the  sweet  floweis  springy 

She  heard  glad  fowls  sing, 

She  saw  b<»sts  in  their  kind. 

The  buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hindf 

The  males  go  with  the  female ; 

And  so  began  thcrcf  a  quarrel 

Between  ^ove  and  her  own  heart. 

Fro  whi<^  «he  could  not  astart 

And  as  she  cast  her  eye  about. 

She  saw  clad  in  one  suit,  a  rout 

Of  ladies,  where  they  comen  ride 

Along  under  the  woode  side ; 

On  fair  ambuland  horse  they  set. 

That  were  all  white,  fair,  and  great; 

And  everich  one  ride  on  side. 

The  saddles  were  of  such  a  pride^ 

So  rich  saw  she  never  none  ; 

With  pearls  and  gold  so  well  begone^ 

In  kirtles  and  in  copes  rich 

They  were  clothed  idl  alich, 

I>eparted  even  of  white  and  blueu 

With  all  lusts  that  she  knew, 

Thejr  were  embroidered  over  all : 

Their  bodies  weren  long  and  smally 

The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 

There  may  none  earthly  thing  define: 

Crowns  on  their  heads  they  bare. 

As  each  of  them  a  queen  were ; 

That  all  the  gold  of  Cra»us'  hall 

The  least  coronal  of  all 

Might  not  have  bought,  after  the  worth : 

Thus  oomen  they  ridand  forth. 

[In  the  rear  of  this  splendid  troop  of  ladlea,  the  princes  be- 
held one,  mounted  on  a  miserable  steed,  wretchedly  adorned 
In  ererythlng  excepting  the  bridle.  On  queetionhig  this 
straggler  why  she  was  so  unlllce  her  companions,  the  rlsionaty 
lady  replied  that  the  latter  wero  receiring  the  bright  rawanl  oT 
baring  loved  CslthfuUy,  and  that  she  herself  was  sofferiog 
pnniihmeat  for  cruelty  to  her  admirers.  The  reason  thai  the 
bridle  alone  reeembled  thoee  of  her  companions  was,  that  for 
the  last  fortnight  she  had  been  sincerely  in  lore,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  was  in  consequence  beginning  to  show  Itself  In 
her  accoutramenta.    The  parting  words  of  the  dame  are— j 

Now  have  ye  heard  mine  answer  ; 
To  God,  madam,  I  you  betake, 
And  wameth  all  for  my  sake, 
Of  love  that  thev  be  not  idle. 
And  bid  them  think  of  my  bridle. 

[It  is  scarcely  necesaaiy  to  remark,  that  the  hard  heart  of  fte 
princeas  of  Armenia  is  duly  impressed  by  this  lesson.] 


1  Few  of  her 
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[The  Etwums  Man  and  (he  Miaer.] 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  find  j-writ. 
How  whilom  that  he  would  wit. 
Upon  the  pUints  which  he  heard 
Among  the  men,  how  it  fared, 
Ai  of  the  wrong  condition 
To  do  justification ; 
And  for  that  cause  down  he  sent 
An  angel,  that  about  went, 
That  he  Uie  sooth  know  maj. 

So  it  befel  upon  a  daj, 
Tlds  angel  which  him  should  inform 
Was  clothed  in  a  man's  form. 
And  orertook,  I  understand. 
Two  men  that  wenten  over  lond  ; 
Through  which  he  thought  to  nspj 
Ilis  cause,  and  go'th  in  company. 

This  anfel  with  his  words  wise 

Opposcth  them  in  sundiy  wise; 

Now  loud  words  and  now  soft. 

That  made  them  to  disputen  oft; 

And  each  his  reason  had. 

And  thus  with  tales  he  them  led. 

With  good  examination. 

Till  he  knew  the  condition. 

What  men  thejr  were  both  two; 

And  saw  well  at  last  tho,^ 

That  one  of  them  was  coretous,     * 

And  his  fellow  was  enrious. 

And  thus  when  he  hath  knowledging^ 

Anon  he  feigned  departing, 

And  said  he  mote  algate  wend; 

But  hearken  now  what  fell  at  end  I 

For  than  he  made  them  understond, 

That  he  was  there  of  God*s  sond. 

And  said  them  for  the  kindship, 

He  would  do  them  some  grace  again, 

And  bade  that  one  of  them  should  sain,' 

What  thing  is  him  lerest  to  crare,3 

And  he  it  &all  of  gift  hare. 

And  orer  that  ke  forth  with  all 

He  saith,  that  other  hare  shall 

The  double  of  that  his  fellow  azeth; 

And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he  tazeth. 

The  Coretons  was  wonder  glad; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  oade. 
And  saith,  that  he  first  ax  should; 
For  he  suppoeeth  that  he  would 
Make  his  axing  of  world's  good; 
For  then  he  knew  well  how  it  stood; 
If  that  himsell  by  double  weight 
Siall  after  take,  and  thus  by  sleight 
Because  that  he  would  win, 
He  bade  his  fellow  first  begin. 
This  Enrious,  though  it  be  late, 
When  that  he  saw  he  mote,  alnte, 
Make  his  axing  first,  he  thought. 
If  he  his  worship  and  profit  sought 
It  shall  be  double  to  his  fere. 
That  he  would  chuse  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  showeth  what  he  was 
Toward  envy,  and  in  this  case, 
Unto  this  angel  thus  he  said. 
And  for  his  gift  thus  he  prayed. 
To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ee, 
So  that  his  fellow  nothing  see. 

This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke, 
That  his  one  ee  i^ion  was  loke: 
And  his  fellow  forthwith  also 
Was  blind  on  both  his  eyes  two. 

'  What  fhinf  be  was  mM  dkpojed  to  oate. 


Tho  was  that  other  glad  enough  : 
That  one  wept,  and  that  other  lough. 
He  set  his  one  ee  at  no  cost. 
Whereof  that  other  two  hath  lost. 

The  language  at  this  time  used  in  the  lowUnd 
districts  of  ScotUnd  was  based,  like  that  of  £ngUnd, 
in  the  Teutonic,  and  it  had,  Uke  the  contemporary 
English,  a  Norman  admixture.  To  account  for  these 
drcumstancea,  some  hare  supposed  that  the  language 
of  England,  in  its  yarious  shades  of  improvement, 
reached  the  north  through  the  settlers  who  are 
known  to  hare  flocked  thither  fh>m  England  dur- 
ing the  dierenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteentli  centuries. 
Otiiers  suggest  that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
people,  apart  from  the  Highlanders,  must  have  been 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  they  point  to  the  very  pro- 
bable theory  as  to  the  Picts  having  been  a  German 
race.  They  f\irther  suggest,  that  a  Norman  admix- 
ture might  readily  come  to  tlie  national  tongue, 
through  the  large  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Thus,  it  is  presumed,  *  our  common  lan- 
guage was  Meparate^  formed  in  the  two  countries, 
and  owed  its  identity  to  its  being  constructed  of 
similar  materials,  by  similar  gradations,  and  by 
nations  in  the  same  state  of  society.'*  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
language  used  by  the  first  Scottish  vernacular  writen 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  greatly  resembles  that 
used  contemporaneously  in  England. 

JOHN  BARBOUB. 

The  first  of  these  writers  was  John  Barbohb, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  The  date  of  his  birth  ia 
unknown ;  but  he  ia  found  exercising  the  duties  of 


CtaUiettnl  of  Abcrdeou 


that  ofBce  in  1357.  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history :  we  mav  presume  that  he  was  a  man  of 
political  talent,  from  his  being  chosen  by  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen  to  act  as  his  commissioner  at  Edinburgh 
when  the  ransom  of  David  IL  was  debated;  and  of 
learning,  firom  his  having  several  times  accompanied 
men  of  rank  to  study  at  Oxford.  Barbour  probably 
formed  his  taste  upon  the  romance  writen  who 
flourished  before  him  in  England.  A  kat  work  of 
his,  entitled  7%e  Brute,  probably  another  in  addition 
to  the  many  vearsions  of  the  story  of  Brutus  of  Troy, 
first  made  popidar  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  tug- 
geatf  the  idiM  of  an  imitation  of  the  xomanoet  i  and 
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his  lole  remaining  work,  7^  Bruce,  ii  altogether  of 
that  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  The  Brute, 
Barbour  adopted  all  the  &b]et  he  conld  find:  in 
writing  The  Bruce,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  adopt 
every  tradition  respecting  hia  hero,  besides  searching 
for  more  authoritadye  materials.  We  must  not  be 
iurprised  that,  while  the  first  would  be  valueless  as 
a  history,  the  second  is  a  most  important  document 
There  would  be  the  same  wish  for  truth,  and  the 
same  inability  to  distinguish  it,  in  bodi  cases ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  chanced  that  the  events  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  therefore  came  to  our  metrical 
historian  comparatively  undistorted.  7%«  Bruce,  in 
reality,  is  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  by  which  King  Robert  L  asserted  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown 
fo.'  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  jMetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness 
and  harmony.  It  contains  many  vividly  descriptive 
passages,  and  abounds  in  dignified  and  even  in  pathe- 
tic sentiment  This  poem,  which  was  completed  in 
1S75,  is  in  octo-syUabic  lines,  forming  rhymed  coup- 
lets, of  which  there  are  seven  thousand.  Barbour 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1396b 

{Apodrofke  to  Freedom^] 
[BartKmr,  oontcmplating  the  endsred  condition  of  his  oona- 
tty,  brealcB  ont  into  the  following  iinim»t<w!  lines  on  the  blew- 
tagiorUberty^fOto.] 

A 1  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing  t 
Fredome  majse  man  to  haiff  liking ! 
Fredome  idl  solace  to  man  giifis  : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  { 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  pleiie, 
Oyff  fredome  failvthe :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeamvt  our  all  othir  thing 
Ka  he,  that  ay  base  leryt  fre. 
May  nocht  knaw  weiU  the  propyrte. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechjt  dome. 
That  is  cowpljt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gjff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  piyse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  u. 

[Beadi  of  Sir  Henry  De  B6kwn,1 
[Thisinoident  todicplaoeoin  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Bannock- 

And  when  the  king  wist  that  they  were  * 
In  hale  battle,  oomand  sae  near, 
His  battle  gart^  he  weel  array. 
He  rade  upon  a  little  palfrey, 
Lawcht  and  joly  arrayand 
His  battle,  with  an  ax  in  hand. 
And  on  his  bassinet  he  bare 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboon  ay  where  ; 
And,  thereupon,  into  takin, 
*       Ane  high  crown,  that  he  was  king. 
And  when  Oloster  and  Hereford  were 
With  tibeir  battle  approachand  near. 
Before  them  all  there  came  ridand. 
With  helm  on  heid  and  spear  in  hand. 
Sir  Heniy  the  Boon,  the  worthy, 
Thai  was  a  wicht  knicht,  and  a  hardy, 
And  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford  cousin  ; 
Aimed  in  arms  gude  and  fine  ; 
Came  on  a  steed  a  bowshot  near. 
Before  all  other  that  there  were  : 
And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw. 
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And  by  the  crown  that  wss  set 

Also  upon  his  bassinet 

And  toward  him  he  went  in  hy.^ 

And  the  king  sae  apertly' 

Saw  him  come,  forouth  all  his  feai% 

In  hy  till  him  the  horse  he  steeia. 

And  when  Sir  Henry  saw  the  king 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing. 

Till  him  he  rode  in  great  hy. 

He  thought  that  he  should  weel  Udiity 

Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will. 

Sin'  he  him  hoisit  saw  sae  ill. 

Sprent  they  samen  intill  a  Ivnf :' 

Sir  Heniy  missed  the  noble  i 

And  he  that  in  his  stirrups  stu 

With  the  ax,  that  was  hard  and  gude^ 

With  sae  ereat  main,  raucht*  him  a  diaty 

That  nouther  hat  nor  helm  micht  stint 

The  heavy  dush,  that  he  him  gave^ 

Thai  near  the  head  till  the  harns  davi^ 

The  hand>az  shaft  frushit  in  tway; 

And  he  down  to  the  yird'  gan  sae 

All  flatlinn,  for  him  failit  mi<£t 

This  was  £e  first  straik  of  the  fidit, 

That  was  perfoxmit  douchtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  sae  stoutly 

Saw  him,  richt  at  the  first  meeting^ 

Forouton  doubt  or  abasing, 

Have  slain  a  knicht  sae  at  a  straik. 

Sic  hard'ment  thereat  gan  they  tak. 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

When  Englishmen  saw  them  aae  stoutly 

Come  on,  they  had  great  abasing ; 

And  specially  for  that  the  kine 

Sae  smartly  that  gude  knicht  has  slain. 

That  they  withdr^  them  everilk  ane^ 

And  durst  not  ane  abide  to  ficht : 

Sae  dreid  they  for  the  king's  micht  ^    ^ 

When  that  the  king  repaint  was. 

That  gart  his  men  all  leave  the  chase^ 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

Blamed  him,  as  they  durst,  greatundy. 

That  he  him  put  in  aventure. 

To  meet  sae  stith  a  knicht,  and  stour, 

In  sic  point  as  he  then  was  seen. 

For  they  said  weel,  it  nucht  have  been 

Cause  at  their  tynsal^  everilk  ane. 

The  king  answer  has  made  them  nane, 

But  mainit7  his  hand-ax  shaft  sae 

Was  with  the  straik  broken  in  tway. 

[The  BatUe  cf  BamodbumJl 


When  this  was  said  — — 
The  Scottismen  commonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  God,  to  help  them  in  that  ficht 
And  when  the  English  king  had  sidii 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  said,  in  hy, 
*  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram^  said,  *  Ye  say  sooth  now— 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry : 
I  tell  you  a  thins  sickerly. 
That  yon  men  wnl  all  win  or  die  ; 
For  doubt  of  dcid^  they  sail  not  fiee.* 
'  Now  be  it  sae  then  !'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  lanser  delaying, 
They  cart  trump  till  the  assembly. 
On  either  side  men  micht  then  see 

1  BasCek  s  Openly,  deaily. 

s  They  QMnuig  fjorwaid  at  once,  agafaitt  eadi  other.  In  a  Unsb 
^Reached.         •Earth.         •  Deatmotion.        '1 
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Mouv  a  wicht  man  and  worthy, 
Ready  to  do  chivalrj. 

Thus  were  the j  bound  on  either  tide  ; 
And  Englishmen,  with  miekle  nride, 
That  were  intill  their  avaward.' 
To  the  battle  that  Sir  Edward^ 
Ooremt  and  led,  held  straight  their  way. 
The  horse  with  spnis  hastened  they. 
And  prickit  upon  them  sturdily ; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
Sae  that,  at  their  assembly  there, 
Sic  a  fimahing  of  spears  were, 
Tliat  far  away  men  micht  it  hear. 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten'  were. 
Were  steeds  stickit  mony  ane ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  doun  and  thda ; 
They  dane  on  otho*  with  wappins  sair. 
Some  of  the  hone,  that  stickit  were, 
Ruahit  and  reelit  richt  rudely.    *    * 

Tlie  gude  earl^  thither  took  the  way, 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  array. 
And  assemblit  sae  hardily, 
Hint  men  micht  hear  had  they  been  by, 
A  great  frash  of  the  spears  that  brast.    *    * 
Tlwie  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle. 
And  some  defend  and  some  aaaail ;    *    * 
While  throu^  the  harness  burst  tiie  bleed. 
Thai  till  eaiSi  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  oonteinit  then. 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mair 
On  their  Ikes  ;  where  they  were, 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  perfar ; 
&u  that  it  seemit  wed  that  th<7' 
Were  tint,  amang  sae  great  menyiefi 
As  ther  were  plungit  in  the  sea. 
And  when  the  En^ishmen  has  seen 
The  earl  and  all  Us  men,  bedeen, 
Fancht  sae  stoutly,  but  effraying, 
Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing ; 
Tlicm  preasit  they  with  all  their  miehl 
And  they,  with  spears  and  swerds  bricht. 
And  axes,  that  ncht  sharply  share 
I*mids  the  yisaee,  met  them  there. 
There  men  micht  see  a  stalwart  stour. 
And  mony  men  of  great  yalour. 
With  spears,  maces,  and  kniyes. 
And  other  wappins,  wisslit''  their  liyes : 
Sae  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 
Ihe  grass  waxed  with  the  blude  all  red.    * 

The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was. 
And  the  sude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw 
The  earl,  foronten  dreid  or  awe^ 
Aawmble  with  his  company. 
On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdily. 
For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 
And  thdr  battle  in  gude  array. 
They  assembled  sae  hardily, 
Beside  the  carl,  a  little  by. 
That  their  &es  felt  their  coming  weeL 
For,  with  wappins  stalwart  of  steel, 
Thnr  dang  upon,  with  all  their  micht. 
Thar  ftea  reeeiyit  weel,  Ik  hicht,7 
With  swods,  spears,  and  with  mace. 
The  battle  there  sae  fellon^  was. 
And  sae  richt  great  spilling  of  blude, 
That  on  the  earth  the  sluices  stude.    *    * 

That  time  thir  three  battles  were 
All  nde  by  side,  fechting  weel  near, 

'IkeTBaerOeBnilldianiiy.  *EdwarABnea 
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There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dint, 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds, 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Defoullit  foully  under  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft ;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lang  time  thus  fechting  they  were ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there ; 

Men  heard  noucht  but  granes  and  dints. 

That  flew  Are,  as  men  flays  on  flints. 

They  foucht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly. 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  cry, 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht. 

With  wappins  that  were  bumist  bricht.    •    • 

All  four  their  battled  with  that  were 

Fechting  in  a  front  halily. 

Almiffhty  Ood  1  how  douchtily 

Sir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  1 

Fechtinff  in  sae  gude  eoyine,i 

Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine. 

That  their  yaward  frushit  was.    *    * 

Almighty  Ood  I  wha  then  micht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout. 

And  the  gude  Douglas,  that  was  sae  itouty 

Fechtin?  into  that  stalwart  stour ; 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        ♦        ♦        • 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *    * 

There  micht  men  hear  eusenzies  ciy : 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

■  On  them !  On  them !  On  them !  They  £ul  1* 

With  that  sae  hard  they  ^  assail. 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta'. 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliyerly, 

Engrieying  them  sae  greatumly. 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  faucht. 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht. 

And  pressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  ^an  them  ma*, 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  yandist3  a  little  wee. 

•  •  •  • 

[The  appearanoe  of  a  modk  boat,  oompoaad  of  the  aarfsnts  of 
the  Scottish  oamp,  oompletos  the  puUo  of  the  EngliBh  army ; 
the  Ungfllea,  and  Sir  Giles D'Argentina  isalaln.  Theaana- 
thra  then  prooeeda] 

Th^  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 

And  fled  sae  fast,  richt  efirayltly,' 

That  of  them  a  full  great  party 

Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 

The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 

And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braes, 

Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit^  was. 

That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 

Men  micht  pass  dry  out-ower  it  then. 

And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,^ 

When  they  saw  yanquishdl  the  battle^ 

Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  gan  slay. 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  midit  ma  • 
«  •  •  • 

On  ane  side,  they  their  faes  had, 
That  slew  them  down,  without  mercy : 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumbersome  wa^ 
For  silked  and  deepness  for  to  pass, 
That  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride : 
Them  worthies,  maugre  theirs,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were  t 
Micht  nane  escape  that  oyer  came  thera. 


*  Shut  op. 
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I  TO  1400. 


ANDREW  WTKTOUH. 

Aboat  the  year  1420,  Andrew  Wtntouk,  or,  as 
he  describes  himself,  Androwe  of  Wj-ntoune,  prior 
of  St  Serfs  Monastery  in  Lochleyen,  completed,  in 


liOdJiffna. 


eight-syllabled  metre,  an  OrygynaJe  CromfkUof  Scot^ 
land,  including  mach  uniTersaLl  history,  and  extend- 
ing down  to  lus  own  time :  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  Scottish  member  qf  the  dass  of  rhymed  chronicles. 
The  genius  of  this  author  is  inferior  to  that  of  Bar^ 
bour ;  but  at  least  his  yersiflcation  is  easy,  his  lan- 
guage pure,  and  his  style  often  animated.  His 
chronicle  is  yaluable  as  a  picture  of  ancient  manners, 
as  a  repository  of  historiod  anecdotes,  and  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  literary  attainments  of  our  ancestors.* 
It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  fabulous  le- 
gends, such  as  we  may  suppose  to  haye  been  told 
beside  the  parlour  fire  of  a  monastery  of  those  days, 
and  wMch  conyey  a  curious  idea  of  the  credulity  of 
the  age.  Some  of  these  are  included  in  the  follow* 
faig  specimens,  the  first  of  which  alone  is  in  the 
Of^mal  spdling : — 

[St  Serf'rf  Bam,} 

This  holy  man  had  a  ram. 

That  he  had  fed  up  of  a  lam, 

And  oysit  him  til  folow  ay, 

Quherevir  he  passit  in  his  way. 

A  the^-f  this  scheppe  in  Achren  stal. 

And  et  hym  up  in  pecis  smalle. 

Quhen  Sanct  Serf  his  ram  had  m^st, 

Quha  that  it  stal  was  few  that  wist : 

On  presurapcion  nevirtheles 

He  that  it  stal  arestyt  was  ; 

And  til  Sanct  Serf  syne  was  he  brought ; 

That  scheippe  he  said  that  he  stal  noucht, 

And  tharfor  for  to  swer  ane  athe. 

He  said  that  he  walde  nocht  be  laythe. 

Bot  sone  he  worthit  rede  for  schayme  ; 

The  scheype  thar  bletyt  in  his  wayme  1 

Swa  was  ne  taynctyt  schamfuUy, 

And  at  Sanct  Serf  askyt  mercy. 

[IfUerview  of  St  Serf  with  S<Ukanat.Ti 

While  St  Serf,  intil  a  stead. 
Lay  afWr  matins  in  his  bed. 
The  deyil  came,  in  fool  intent 
For  til  found  him  with  argument, 
And  said,  *  St  Serf,  by  thy  werk 
I  ken  thou  art  a  cunning  clerk.' 

•  DrIiTliig. 

f  Bt  8«f  UTtd  In  the  sixth  centarj,  and  wis  the 
Iksmonuleiy  of  whiidi  the  mathor  wu  prior. 


St  Serf  said,  *  Gif  I  sae  be, 

Foul  wretch,  what  is  that  for  thee  t* 

The  deyil  said,  'This  questidn 

I  ask  in  our  collatidn — 

Say  where  was  God,  wit  ye  oucht, 

Bdfore  that  heaven  and  crd  was  wroucht  f 

St  Serf  said, '  In  himself  steadless 

His  Godhead  hampered  never  was.' 

The  deril  then  askit,  *  What  cause  he  had 

To  make  the  creatures  that  he  made  V 

To  that  St  Serf  answered  there, 

'  Of  creatures  made  he  was  makte. 

A  maker  micht  he  never  be, 

But  gif  creatures  made  had  he.' 

The  devil  askit  him, '  Why  God  of  noudit 

His  werkis  all  full  gude  had  wroucht.' 

St  Serf  answered, '  That  Goddis  will 

Was  never  to  make  his  werkis  ill. 

And  as  envious  he  had  been  seen, 

Gif  nought  but  he  full  gude  had  1 

St  Serf  the  devil  askit  tnan, 

'  Where  God  made  Adam,  the  first  man  f 

'  In  Ebron  Adam  formit  was,' 

St  Serf  said.    And  til  him  Sathanas, 

'  Where  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vioe. 

He  was  put  out  of  Paradise  t' 

St  Serf  said,  *  Where  he  was  made.' 

The  devil  askit, '  How  lang  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin.' 

*  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said, '  bade  he  therein.' 

*  When  was  Eve  made  t'  said  Sathanas. 
« In  Paradise,'  Serf  said,  *  she  was.'  ♦  • 
The  devil  askit,  *  Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivered  free, 

Through  Cnrist's  passion  precious  boochl^ 

And  we  derils  sae  are  noucht  f 

St  Serf  said,  *  For  that  ^e 

Fell  through  your  awn  miquity ; 

And  through  ourselves  we  never  fell. 

But  throu^  your  fellon  false  couns^ll.'  *  * 

Then  saw  the  devil  that  he  could  nouchty 

With  all  the  wiles  that  he  wrought, 

Overcome  St  Serf.    He  said  than 

He  kenned  him  for  a  wise  man. 

Forthy  there  he  gave  him  quit. 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St  Serf  sfkid, '  Thou  wretch,  gae 

Frae  this  stead,  and  'noy  nae  mao 

Into  this  stead,  I  bid  ye.' 

Suddenly  then  passed  he  ; 

Frae  thiU  stead  he  held  his  way, 

And  never  was  seen  there  to  tms  day. 

{The  Bdum  ofDwid  ILflrm  CfapHvUy.'] 

[David  IL,  taken  prlaoocr  Iqr  the  BngUih  at  the  battle  of 
Duriiam,  in  1346,  was  at  leniith  redeemed  by  his  ooontxy  fat 
1357*  The  following  pasBage  from  Wyntoun  is  cnriona,  as  Ulna- 
tratlng  the  feelings  of  men  in  that  age.  The  morning  after  hia 
return,  when  the  people  who  had  given  so  much  for  their  sova- 
roign,  were  pressing  to  see  or  to  greet  him,  he  is  gnU^of  a  groaa 
oatiage  against  them— which  the  poet,  strange  to  asj,  JnatlHeb] 

Yet  in  prison  was  King  Davy. 
And  when  a  lang  time  was  gane  by, 
Fiae  prison  and  perplexitie 
To  Berwick  Castle  brought  was  he^ 
With  the  Earl  of  Nortnamptoun, 
.     For  to  treat  there  of  his  ransoun. 
Some  lords  of  Scotland  come  there, 
And  als  prelates,  that  wisest  were. 
Four  days  or  five  there  treated  thej, 
But  they  accorded  by  nae  way  ; 
For  English  folk  all  an^  were. 
And  ay  spak  rudely  mair  and  mair^ 
WhUe  at  the  Uwt  the  Soots  party, 
That  dred  their  faes'  fellony. 
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All  priTil^  went  hame  their  waj ; 
At  toAt  tune  there  nae  mair  did  thej. 
The  king  to  London  thai  was  had. 
That  there  a  lang  time  after  hade. 

After  ijne,  with  mediatioun 
Of  messengers,  of  his  ransoun 
Was  trea^  while  a  set  daj 
nil  Berwick  him  again  brought  they. 
And  there  was  treated  sae,  tmtt  he 
Should  of  prison  delivered  be, 
And  freelj  till  his  lands  found, 
To  pay  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 
Of  nlrer,  intil  fourteen  year 
And  [while]  the  payment  [payit]  were^ 
To  make  sae  lang  truce  took  they. 
And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 
Great  hostage  there  leyed^  he, 
That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  be. 
Theiefore,  while  they  nostage  were. 
Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 
Tlie  king  was  then  delirered  fitse. 
And  held  his  way  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  nane, 
Without  a  chamber-boT  aUne. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mom,  when  he 
Should  wend  till  his  counsel  privy, 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
Pkcssed  lisht  rudely  in  thereto : 
But  he  ri^pit  suddenly  can  arrace^ 
Oat  of  a  mater's  hand  a  mace. 
And  said  rudely, '  How  do  we  now  1 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  maoe !' 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  place. 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy ; 
Buist  nane  press  further  that  were  by ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand. 
That  nane  durst  till  it  bo  pressand. 

Rkdure^  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing ; 
Tor,  but  radure,^  all  goTerning 
Sh^  all  time  but  despised  be  : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see. 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma'. 
ThuB  radure  dred  that  gart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  page  brought  he^ 
And  by  his  sturdy  '^ning 
He  gazt  them  all  have  sic  dreading. 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  near. 
But  wha  by  name  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land. 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand,  ^ 
That  nane  durst  well  withstuid  his  will. 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  till. 
Wyntonn  has  been  included  in  this  Kction  of 
oar  Htenurr  history,   because,   although   writing 
ifter  1400,  hifl  work  is  one  of  a  class,  all  the  rest  of 
which  belong  to  the  preceding  period.    8ome  other 
Scottish  writers  who  were  probably  or  for  certain  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
here  introduoed.    Of  one  named  Hdtcheon,  and  de- 
signed 'of  the  Awle  Ryall'— that  is,  of  the  Hall 
Royal  or  PaLioe— it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  a 
metrical  romance  entitled  the  Gegt  of  Arthtr,    An- 
other, called  Clehk,  'of  Tranent,'  was  the  author 
of  a  romance  entitled  The  Adventurts  of  Sir  Gawam, 
of  which  two  cantos  have  been  preserved.   They  are 
written  in  stanzas  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
rhymes,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  langaage 
so  very  obsolete,  as  to  be  often  quite  unuiteUigible. 
There  ia,  however,  a  sort  of  wildness  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  very  striking .♦    The  Howhte,  an  aUe- 
gorteal  satirical  poem,  by  a  poet  named  Holland,  of 
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whom  nothing  else  is  known,  nmy  be  classed  with 
the  Prick  of  Conaeienee  and  Pierce  Plowman's  Ffsiofi, 
English  compositions  of  the  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if  literary  tastes  and  modes 
travelled  northward,  as  more  frivolous  fiuhions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Scot- 
land about  the  time  when  they  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 

The  IfMt  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  com- 
positions in  ScotUind  was  The  Adventures  of  Sir 
WUUam  WaBaee,  written  about  1460,  by  a  wander- 
ing poet  usually  called 

BLIND  HARBT. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  was 
blind  finom  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  living  by  reciting  it,  or  parts  of  it,  be- 
fore company.  It  is  said  by  himself  to  be  founded 
on  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wallace,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  hero, 
and  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost  The  cliicf 
materials,  however,  have  evidently  been  tlie  tradi- 
tionary stories  told  respecting  Wallace  in  the  min- 
8trel*s  own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  hero.  In  this  respect,  The 
Wallace  resembles  The  Bruce;  but  the  longer  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  comparative  humili^  oi  the  class 
ftt>m  whom  he  would  chiefly  derive  nis  ftcts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  lest  of  a 
historical  document  than  that  of  the  learned  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ac- 
count of  Wallace  as  might  be  expecteid  of  Montrose 
or  Dundee  from  some  unlettered  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  for  his  authority.  It  abounds  in 
marvellous  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  grossly  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  value  has  on  this  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  very  few  years  past, 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — as,  for  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— hare  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  anthontic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  only  to  state  real 
facts,  must  be  concluded  alike  from  the  simple  un- 
afiectedness  of  the  narration,  and  ftt>m  the  rarity  of 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  with  credulity, 
as  a  fault  of  the  literaiy  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modem 
Scotch,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
so  great  an  effect  in  kindling  tlie  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

[Adveniwrt  of  WaOaee  vMe  Fuhing  in  Irvine  Water,^ 
[Wallaoe,  near  the  oommencoment  of  hb  earoer,  Is  living  In 
hiding  with  his  nnde.  Sir  Ranald  Wallace  of  Rlccarton,  near 
Kflmamook.  To  amuse  himself,  he  goes  to  fish  In  the  tlvst 
Irvine,  when  the  foUowlng  adrenture  takes  place :— >] 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play.f 
In  Aperil  the  three-ond-twenty  day, 

*  Bee  his  Lif  e  by  Dr  CuTTle. 

t  A  few  couplets  In  the  original  spelling  sn  sal^Qliisd  >- 
Bo  on  a  tjm  he  desjrit  to  play. 
In  AperiU  the  threeand-twenty  day. 
Till  Bfewyn  wattir  fysohe  to  tak  he  went, 
Bio  fantaeye  fell  in  his  entent 
To  leMe  his  net  a  child  ftuih  with  hhn  yeld  | 
But  he,  or  nowne,  was  in  a  fellowne  dreld. 
Bis  sword  he  left,  so  did  he  neuir  ogayno  t 
It  dide  him  gud,  sopposs  he  sufllayt  payne. 
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Till  Irrine  water  fish  to  tak  he  went. 

Sic  &otMT  fell  in  hia  iutent 

To  lead  hu  net  a  child  furth  with  him  jede^^ 

But  he,  o^  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 

Hie  iwerd  he  left,  so  did  he  neyer  anun ; 

It  did  him  gude,  suppose  he  suffered  pain. 

Of  that  labour  as  thiui  he  was  not  slie, 

HappT^  he  was,  took  fish  abundantly. 

Or  M  the  day  ten  hours  o'er  couth  pass. 

Ridand  there  came,  near  by  where  Wallace  wii, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captam  than  of  Ayr  ; 

Fiae  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glasgow  fan.' 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace*  labour  seen. 

Till  him  lade  fire,  clad  into  nnand  green, 

^d  said  soon, '  Scot,  Martiirs  fish  we  wald  haTe  1' 

Wallace  meekly  again  answer  him  gare. 

'  It  were  reason,  methink,  ye  should  haye  part, 

Waith^  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  firee  heait.' 

He  bade  his  child,  *  Giye  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  As  now  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  giye  us  o'er  smalL' 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  all. 

Wallace  said  then, '  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be, 

Leaye  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  charity. 

Ane  aged  kniffht  seryes  our  lady  to-day : 

Oude  nriend,  leaye  part,  and  tak  not  all  away.* 

*  Thou  shall  haye  leaye  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae^ 
All  thl~  ^'^vvooth  shall  in  our  flittine  gae. 

We  serye  a  av.  -^ ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gang.' 
Wallace  answered,  sud, '  Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

*  Wham  thous  thou.  Soot  1  in  faith  thou  'seryes  a  blaw.* 
Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  can  draw. 
William  was  wae  he  had  nae  wappins  there 

But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheek  him  took. 

With  sae  gude  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  flew  firae  him  a  fur-breid  on  the  land. 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gaye 

Under  the  hat,  his  craig^  in  sunder  dmye. 

By  that  the  laye^  lighted  about  Wallace^ 

He  had  no  help,  onhr  but  God's  grace. 

On  either  ude  full  mit  on  him  they  daog^ 

Great  peril  was  gif  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  sreat  ire  he  strak  ane ; 

The  shearend  swerd  glade  to  the  collar  bane. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie* 

The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again ; 

He  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 

Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  aU  th^  might 

After  their  lord ;  but  he  was  out  of  siffht, 

Takaud  the  muir,  or  he  and  they  couth  twine. 

Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  they  wald  blin^ 

And  cxyit,  *  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  down 

Right  cruelly,  here  in  this  false  region. 

Five  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade,^ 

Fish  for  to  brinff,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

We  are  scaped,  out  in  field  slain  are  three.' 

The  lord  speirit,i> '  How  mon^  might  they  be  I' 

'  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  disconSSst  us  alL' 

Then  leugh^^^  he  loud,  and  sud,  *  Foul  mot  you  fall  1 

Sin'  ane  vou  all  has  put  to  confusion. 

Wha  mems  it  maist  the  deyil  of  hell  him  drown  1 

This  da^  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  sought.' 

When  Wallace  thus  this  worthy  wark  had  wroughti 

Their  horse  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there^ 

Gaye  ower  that  craft,  he  yede  to  fish  nae  mair. 

Went  till  his  eme,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed« 

And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  wad,U 

>  Went  •  Bra. 

*  He  was  OD  his  way  Ikon  Ajrr  to  Olssiow. 

*  Bpofl  taken  In  sport  •  Neck.  •  Rest 
T  Bre  th^  would  Hop,            B  Taxried.  » 

M  Langbed.  *  >  ITe&rljr  went  mad. 


And  said, '  Son,  thir  tiding*  sits  me  sore^ 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  tbanfora.' 

*  Undo,'  he  said, '  I  will  no  lannr  bide, 

Thir  southland  horse  let  see  gif  I  can  tid«»'     ^ 

Then  but  a  child,  him  serrice  for  to  mak. 

His  erne's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 

This  gude  knight  said, '  Dear  cousin,  pray  I  thMh 

When  thou  wants  gude,  come  fetch'  eneoich  fiae  hm.* 

Silyer  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  giye, 

Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  took  hia  leaye. 

[Aoope  qf  Wdnaeefivm  Per^} 

CWaHne,  leCiayid  by  a  wonaa  ia  FHfh,  aaeapas  to  SUie 
Park,  in  the  ndghbooihood,  killing  two  WnglMimBn  hj  the 
way.  The  BDgliahfanrlKm  of  the  town,  ondsr  Sir  John  Butler, 
oommeniw  a  acaroh  and  pnaait  of  the  fegittys  hoe,  by  mnana 
of  a  btoodhooDd.  Wallace,  with  ■Jytaen  men,  malcia  his  way 
oat  of  the  paik,  and  hastens  to  the  faaaka  of  the  Ban.} 


As  they  were  best  arrayand  Butler's  roale^ 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae. 
Of  all  his  men  he  had  leayit  no  mae. 
The  Bngliwhwiiwi  has  missit  him,  in  hyl 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fain  he  wald  haye  been  ; 
But  this  sloth'brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keeo. 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fellon  fast. 
While  in  their  sicht  they  *proachit  at  tiie  laai. 
Their  hone  were  wicht,  had  sojourned  weel  and  UQg ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  pn^ 
Of  upwith  yird  f  they  yede  wiUi  all  their  mickt^ 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nicht. 
Fawdon  tiiit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leaye  him  in  that  tuang. 
He  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  neax 
But  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  him  steir. 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  cnig  can  him  ta'. 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  fiae. 
Dreidless  to  cround  derfly  he  dushit  deid. 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  in  that  stede. 
Some  deemia  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude  ; 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  tennis  rade^ 
Better  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be  ; 
Als',  Fawdon  was  halden  at  suspicion^ 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complexions-^ 
Richt  stark  he  was,  and  had  but  little  gene. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  been  left  lUane^ 
An  he  were  false,  to  enemies  he  wald  pe ; 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  ^e  him  as  it  was  I 
Frae  this  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse,  as  my  auto6r  will  say. 

Stemis,  by  than,  be^;an  for  till  appear, 
The  Englisunen  were  oomand  wonder  near ; 
Fiye  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chiyab7. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  hy. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerly,  bade  still  near  hand  that  plaoe^ 
At  the  muir-side,  intill  a  scroggy  slaid. 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  they  SSb  tarry  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land ; 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fand ; 
For  tneir  sloth-hound  the  straight  eait  till  him  jede^ 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  heed. 
The  sloth  stoppit,  at  Fawdon  still  she  stude, 
Nor  further  she  wald,  frae  time  she  fand  the  blude. 
Englishmen  deemit,  for  als  they  could  not  toU^ 
But  that  the  Scots  had  fouchten  amang  themaslL 
Richt  wae  they  were  that  loeit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went» 


ENOUSH  UTEBATITBE. 


DuMmblit  wwl,  thai  no  man  aoold  th«m  ken, 

Richt  in  flAir,  m  ihej  wen  En^ishmen. 

Kerly  beheld  on  to  Uie  bauld  Heroim, 

Upon  Fawdon  as  be  was  lookand  down, 

A  aabUe  tiraik  upward  him  took  that  tide. 

Under  the  dieeka  the  gromiden  swerd  gart  glide, 

Bj  the  gnde  mail,  baifik  halse  and  his  craig  bane 

In  sunder  strak  ;  thus  cndit  that  Chieftain. 

To  ground  he  fell,  feil  folk  about  him  thiang, 

TmaoQ !  thcr  cried,  traiton  waa  them  amang  I 

KeriT,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side. 

His  fiJlow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide. 

The  fiaj  was  great,  and  fast  away  they  yede, 

Laish^  towaitf  Eam  ;  thus  scapit  they  of  dzeid. 

Butler  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint. 

Thus  recklessly  this  gude  knickt  they  tynt. 

They  deemit  lol  that  it  was  Wallace  men. 

Or  else  himself,  though  they  could  not  him  ken. 

*  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  hare  but^  fail^ 

This  feeble  wood  may  him  little  araiL' 

Foftr  were  passed  again  to  Sanct-Johnstoun, 

With  this  dead  corse,  to  burying  made  it  boune. 

Parted  their  men,  syne  diTene  wayis  raid  ; 

A  great  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  baid. 

Tifi  Dareoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let ; 

At  sundry  fiiirds,  the  ^it  they  unbeset ; 

To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  day  they  thoucht. 

As  Wauaoe  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht. 

For  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  had  great  nain. 

He  wist  not  weel  if  they  were  ta'en  or  slain, 

Or  sca^t  hail  by  ony  jeopardy : 

Ihietteen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 

In  the  Oask  hall  their  lodging  haye  they  ta'en  ; 

fin  gat  iber  soon,  but  meat  than  had  they  nane. 

Twa  sheep  they  took  beside  them  aff  a  fauld, 

Oidained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 

Giaithit  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 

So  heaxd  they  bUw  rude  homis  upon  heicht. 

Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 

They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 

But  bonstoos  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast, 

So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 

Nsne  oome  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw ; 

Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 

When  that  alane  Wallace  was  learit  there. 

The  awiiil  blast  aboundit  mickle  mair. 

Than  tiowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen ; 

His  swerd  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 

Syoe  furth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn. 

Witiiout  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  bcfom. 

As  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  held  in  his  hand : 

A  cross  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  held  ho  swakit  thcTC,^ 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt*  it  by  the  hair, 

Sjne  out  at  him  again  ne  couth  it  cast — 

Intill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Ridit  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man, 

It  wss  some  deril,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  wed  there  langer  for  to  bide ; 

Up  throu^  the  Hall  thus  wicht  Wallace  can  glide 

Tm  a  dose  stair,  the  buirdis  raye  in  twyne, 

Fifteen  foot  laige  he  lap  out  of  that  ixm. 

Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  fare, 

A^Hn  he  blent  what  'pearanoe  he  saw  there^ 

Be  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  lir. 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire ; 

A  great  ralier  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand. 

Of  his  gude  men  ftUl  great  marrel  had  he. 

How  tluy  were  tint  tlm>ugh  his  feil  fantar^. 

Tmists  ndit  weel  aU  this  was  sooth  indeed, 

Soppooe  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Pomr  they  had  with  Lucifer  that  fdU, 

Ike  time  when  he  parted  fiae  heayen  to  heU. 


By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost, 
I)rownit  or  slain  amang  the  English  host ; 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broucht  his  men  to  sudden  confudoii  | 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  eyil  intent. 
Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  presmty 
I  can  not  speai  of  sic  diyinity ; 
To  clerks  I  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furth  I  wiU  you  teU, 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae^ 
But  for  his  men  great  muming  can  he  uuu 
Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  loye. 
Why  he  suiferit  he  sould  sic  painis  proye. 
He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Qoddis  will, 
Richt  or  wrang  his  fortune  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleased  God,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  bc^ 
He  soula  him  thole  in  sic  ^rplezity.^ 
But  great  courage  in  his  mina  oyer  draye 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  haye. 

As  he  was  thus  walkald  by  him  alane^ 
Upon  Eam-side,  makand  a  piteous  mane. 
Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right, 
Out  frae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  si^t. 
The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  a^ain ; 
Till  him  he  lade,  where  that  he  made  his  mane. 
On  loud  he  speirt, '  What  art  you  walks  this  gait  V 
*  A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  yoyage  be  late ; 
Errands  I  pass  firae  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  ricJIit  for  to  record. 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  frae  the  king.' 
Than  Butler  said,  *  This  is  a  selcouth  thinff. 
You  lee'd  all  out,  you  haye  been  with  Wulaoe, 
I  shall  you  knaw,  or  you  come  off  this  place.' 
Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht. 
Drew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  llcht. 
Aboon  the  knee  crude  Wallace  has  him  ta*en 
Through  thie  and  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  the  bane, 
Derfly  to  deid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  straik  syne  took  him,  in  that  steid, 
His  craiff  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 
Ane  En^ishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main. 
On  Wallace  draye,  ftae  the  horse  him  to  heir ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir ; 
The  spear  he  wan,  withouten  mair  abaid. 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 
To  Daieoch  ;  he  knew  the  rords  full  weel ; 
Before  him  came  feil^  stuffit  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasoun,^ 
While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doun. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  frae  his  horse  he  bare, 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drounit  withouten  mair. 
The  tnird  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  deaL 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride. 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  lanser  there  to  bide. 
His  bumist  brand  brayely  in  hand  he  bare ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  th^  followit  him  nae  maar. 
To  stuff  the  chase  feU  frekis  followit  fast. 
But  Wallace  made  the  gayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yede. 

{The  Deaik  qf  Wallace.] 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  furth  brochi 
To  mar^  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.^ 
Of  men  m  arms  led  him  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  baold  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clei]g^. 
And  said,  *  I  chaige  you,  upon  loss  of  lue, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shriye. 

1  Thai  Ood  dumU  sDow  hfan  to  be  In  sooh  perpIexlCy. 
SMny  'Wiihoot  sword.  «OoiiMysd. 
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He  has  reigned  long  in  contnr  my  bighnen.' 

A  hljth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place  ; 

Of  Canterbniy  he  then  was  righteous  lord ; 

Again'  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record. 

And  said,  *  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession. 

If  I  hare  midit  in  contrar  of  thj  crown. 

An  thou  through  force  wUl  stop  me  of  this  thing, 

I  TOW  to  God,  yiho  is  mr  righteous  king, 

That  idl  England  I  shall  her  interdite, 

And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic 

The  sacrament  of  kiric  I  shall  him  ciTe : 

Sjne  take  thy  choice,  to  starre  *  or  let  him  liTe. 

It  were  mair  weil,  in  worship  of  thy  crown, 

To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun. 

Than  ail  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast  reired. 

But  cowardice  thee  ay  fra  honour  dreiyed. 

Thou  has  thy  life  rougin  ^  in  wrangeous  deed ; 

That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 

The  king  gart '  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta. 

But  sad  lords  couns^lit  to  let  him  ga. 

All  Englishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt. 

To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 

And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  ano  end : 

Humbly  to  Ood  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  seryed  with  hearty  deyotion 

Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison.        *        * 

A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  eyer 

Fra  his  childheid— fra  it  wald  nocht  disserer ; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage  ^  for  to  speed. 

But  then  he  was  dispalyed  of  his  weed.* 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Clifford,  that  knicht, 

To  let  him  haye  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald, 

WhUe  they  till  him  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedfiist  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there ; 

Foil  0  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Quid  deyotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteincd  therewith,  and  ffur  was  his  ending. 

While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  eyermoir. 


FR06B  WRIXERS  OF  THB  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  general  history  of  literature,  poetry  takes 
pieoedence  of  prose.  At  firsts  when  the  memory 
was  the  chief  means  of  prcserying  literature,  men 
seem  to  haye  found  it  necessary  that  composition 
should  take  a  form  different  from  ordinary  discourse 
— a  form  inyoWing  certain  measures,  breaks,  and 
pauses — not  only  as  appropriate  to  its  being  some- 
thing higher  and  finer  than  common  speech,  but  in 
order  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  remembered. 
Hence,  while  we  cannot  trace  poetry  to  its  origin, 
we  know  that  the  first  prose  dates  firom  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  as- 
sumed, in  Greece,  as  the  form  of  certain  narratiyes 
differing  from  poetry  in  scarcely  any  other  respect 
In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries,  prose  was  a 
form  St  composition  scarcely  practised  for  sereral 
centuries,  during  which  poetry  was  comparatiyely 
much  cultiyated.  The  first  specimens  of  it,  en- 
titled to  any  consideration,  date  ftom  the  reign  of 
EdwaidllL 

BIB  JOHN  1IANDETILL& 

Sir  John  Mandetille  is  usually  hdd  as  the  first 
English  prose  writer.  He  was  bom  at  St  Albans  in 
the  year  1300,  and  reoeiyed  the  liberal  education 
requisite  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  During  the 
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thirty-four  years  previous  to  1356,  he  trayelled  in 
eastern  countries,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  wrote 
an  account  of  all  he  had  seen,  mixed  up  with  innu- 
merable fables,  deriyed  firom  preceding  historians 
and  romancers,  as  well  as  from  hearsay.  His  book 
was  originally  written  in  Latin,  then  translated  into 
French,  and  finally  into  English.  '  that  eyery  man 
of  my  nacioun  may  undirstonde  it*  It  is  of  little 
use  as  a  description  of  foreign  dimes,  but  yaluablo 
as  a  monument  of  tlw  language,  and  of  the  imper^ 
feet  learning  and  reason,  and  homely  ideas,  of  the 
age  which  produced  it  The  name  of  the  author  has 
become  identified  with  our  idea  of  a  mendacious 
babbler ;  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  an  iigustioe; 
Mandeville,  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  embodied 
in  his  work  every  wild  grandam  tale  and  monkish 
fiction  which  came  in  his  way;  but  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  he  quotes  preceding  authors,  or 
writes  finom  his  own  obseryation,  he  makes  no  effijrt 
at  either  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Hence  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  in  one  page  giving  a 
sensible  account  of  something  which  he  saw,  and  in 
the  next  repeating  with  equal  seriousness  the  story 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  tale  of  men  with  tails,  or  the 
account  of  the  Madagascar  bird  which  could  cany 
elephants  through  the  air.  He  gives,  upon  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Mohamediui  nations  amongst  whom  he  sojourned. 
Considering  the  exasperation  which  was  likelv  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  crusades,  taose 
nations  appear  to  have  treated  the  Christian  tra- 
veller with  surprising  liberality  and  kindness.  He 
is  himself  of  a  much  more  liberal  spirit  than  many 
pious  persons  of  more  recent  times,  and  dwells  with 
pleasure  upon  the  numerous  Christian  sects  who 
lived  peaceably  under  the  Saracen  dominion.  *  And 
ye  shall  understand,'  says  he,  *  that  of  all  these 
countries,  and  of  all  these  isles,  and  of  all  these 
diverse  folk,  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  of 
diverse  laws  and  of  diverse  belieft  that  they  ban 
I  have] ;  yet  there  is  none  of  them  all  but  that  they 
nan  some  reason  within  them  and  understanding, 
but  gif  it  be  the  fbwer;  and  that  they  han  certain 
articles  of  our  faith  and  some  good  points  of  our 
belief}  and  that  they  believen  in  God,  that  formed  all 
things  and  made  the  world,  and  depen  him  God  of 
Nature.  *  *  But  yet  they  can  not  speken  per- 
feytiy  (for  there  is  no  man  to  techen  them);  but 
only  that  th^  can  devise  by  their  natural  wit' 
Further,  in  reference  to  the  superior  moral  conduct 
of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  he  rdates  a  oonversa^ 
tion  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  which  may  be  here 
given,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  his  language,  but 
with  the  view  of  turning  this  writer  of  the  four^ 
teenth  century  to  some  account  in  instructing  the 
nineteenth : — 

[A  Mohamedem^i  Leetvre  on  CkritUim  Ficei.] 

lOrifflntU  SpdUng. — And  therfore  I  diBne  telle  700  what  the 
Soudaa  tolde  me  upon  a  day,  in  his  duunbre.  He  leet  yoTdea 
out  of  his  ebamhre  alle  maner  of  men,  lordes  and  othere ;  for 
he  wolde  tpake  with  me  in  ooaaeUIeL  And  there  he  aeked  me, 
how  the  Crietene  men  goyoned  hem  in  onre  eontreeb  And  I 
eeyde  him,  righte  wel,  tbodked  be  God.  And  he  eeyde,  treolTalM 
nay ;  for  ye  Crietene  men  ne  recthen  righte  noghte  how  m- 
trewly  to  serre  God.    To  eoholde  geyen  eneemple,  *&] 

And  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told 
me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chamber.  He  let  yoiden  out  of 
his  chamber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other ; 
for  he  would  speak  with  me  in  counseL  And  there  ho 
asked  me  how  the  Christian  men  governed  *em  in  our 
country.  And  I  said  [to]  him,  'l^jght  well,  thonked 
be  God.*  And  he  said  [to]  me,  *  Truly  nay,  for  yo 
Christian  men  nc  ivckon  right  not  how  untruly  to 
God.    Yo  should  given  ensample  to  the  lewed 
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people  for  to  do  well,  and  ye  giyen  'em  ensample  to 
doQ  mL  For  the  commons,  upon  festiral  days,  when 
thej  shonlden  go  to  chardi  to  lerre  God,  then  eon 
theT  to  tayems,  and  ben  there  in  duttony  all  the  day 
Eod  ail  ni^t,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  bea«ts  that 
hare  no  reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  haye  enow. 
And  ^erewithal  they  ben  so  proud,  that  they  knowcn 
not  how  to  ben  clothed ;  now  long,  now  short,  now 
strait,  now  lai^,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in 
all  manner  guises.  They  shoulden  ben  simple,  meek, 
and  tme,  and  full  of  alms-deed,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom 
they  trow ;  but  they  ben  all  the  contraiy,  and  ever 
incUned  to  the  eril,  and  to  don  eril.  And  they  ben 
so  covetous,  that  for  a  little  silrer  they  sellen  'eir 
daughters,  'eir  sisten,  and  'eir  own  wires,  to  putten 
'cm  to  lecheiy.  And  one  withdrawcth  the  wife  of  an- 
other ;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but 
they  dcfoulen  'cir  law,  that  Jesu  Christ  betook  'em 
keep  for  'eir  salration.  And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  ban 
[harej  they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.  For  'eir 
fUM  here,  hath  Ood  taken  'em  in  our  bonds,  not  only 
bj  strength  of  ounelf,  but  for  'eir  sins.  For  we 
kaowen  well  in  Tery  sooth,  that  when  ye  serre  God, 
God  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he  is  with  you,  no  man 
may  be  against  you.  And  that  know  we  well  by  our 
prcfhecies,  that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
again  oat  of  our  bonds,  when  they  serren  God  more 
deToatly.  But  aa  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
clean liring  (as  they  ben  now),  we  hare  no  dread  of 
'em  in  no  Jund ;  for  here  God  will  not  helpen  'em  in 
AG  wise.' 

And  then  I  aaked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
Chxistiaa  men.  And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
that  he  aeat  to  all  lends,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
chants of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
other  things,  for  to  knowcn  the  manner  of  erery 
c(>imtiy  amirngs  Christian  men.  And  then  he  let 
depei  iii  all  the  lorda  that  he  made  roiden  first  out  of 
his  chamber  ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were 
great  lords  in  the  country,  that  tolden  me  of  my 
coantiy,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  countiy  ;  and  they  spak 
French  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  had 
great  marreL  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
Lith  and  to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withoutcn 
law  shall  reproren  us,  and  undememen^  v^s  of  our  sins. 
And  they  ihaA  shoulden  ben  conrerted  to  Christ  and 
to  the  law  of  Jesu,  by  our  good  example  and  by  our 
acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
and  eril  liring,  far  fro  us  ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy 
and  reiyS  belief  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
for  wicked  lerira  and  cursed.  And  truly  they  say 
sooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithful,  l^or 
they  keepen  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alconm,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  measager 
Hahomet ;  to  the  which,  aa  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  oftentime  told  the  will  of  Uod. 

iThe  DevWa  Bead  in  the  VaJBey  PenUm,1 

Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the  left  side, 
ni^^  to  the  rirer  Phison,  is  a  marrellous  thing. 
TluBre  ia  a  rale  between  the  mountains,  that  dureth 
nigh  a  four  mile.  And  some  depend  it  the  Yale  En- 
chanted, aome  clepcn  it  the  Yale  of  Derils,  and  some 
dcpen  it  the  Yale  Perilous  ;  in  that  rale  heaien'^  men 
oftentime  great  tempests  and  thunders,  and  great 
muimoia  and  noises,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  great 
noiae  as  it  were  sound  of  tabors  and  of  nakere^and 
trumps,  aa  though  it  were  of  a  ^[reat  feast.  This  rale 
IS  all  fhU  of  derila,  and  hath  been  always.  And  men 
say  then^  that  it  ia  one  of  the  entriee  of  WL    In  that 
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rale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silrer ;  wherefore  many 
misbeliering  men,  and  many  Christian  men  also,  gon' 
in  often  time,  for  to  hare  of  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  comen  again  ;  and  namely,  of  the  misbeliering 
men,  ne  of  the  Christian  men  nopther  ^  for  they  bai 
anon  strangled  of  derils.  And  in  mid  place  of  that 
rale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  risage  of  a  deril 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see ;  and  it 
showeth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.  But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  so  hardy.  Christian  man  ne 
other,  but  that  he  would  ben  adrad-"*  for  to  behold  it ; 
and  that  it  would  seemeu  him  to  die  for  dread ;  so  ia 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.  For  he  beholdeth  ereiy 
man  so  sharply  with  dreadful  eyen^  that  ben  erermore 
moring  ana  sparkling  as  fire,  and  changeth  and 
stceieth  so  often  in  divers  manner,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighen^  towards 
him.  And  fro^  him  cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  unethi^  no  man 
may  there  endure.  But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril : 
for  they  will  first  shriren  'em,^  and  marken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  ban 
no9  power  orer  'em.  But  albeit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen peril,  zit  natheles^o  ne  ben  ther  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  derils  nsibly  and  bodily 
all  about  *em,  that  maken  full  many  dirers  assauts^l 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agaaten*'  *em 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  of  tempests.  And 
the  most  dread  is,  that  God  will  taken  rentfeance  thm, 
of  that  men  ban  misdone  again^^  his  wiU.  And  ye 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  weren 
in  that  rale,  we  weren  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  dursten  putten  our  bodies  in  arenture,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.  And  some  of  our  fal- 
lows accordedcn*^  to  enter,  and  some  noghtl^  So  there 
were  with  us  two  worthy  men,  friars  minors  that  were 
of  Lombardy,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.  And  when  they  had  said 
so,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  *em,*8  we  let 
sing  mass  ;  and  made  ereiy  man  to  be  shriren  and 
houseld  ;'7  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.  And  so  we  wisten^S 
nercr,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  elles^' 
turned  o^in  for  dread  ;  but  we  ne  saw  them  nerer 
after ;  and  tho^^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
us,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
EO  they  were.  And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  rale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  surer,  and  precious  stonea, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  I 
wot  nere  'P^  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  derils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceire  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  because  that  I  would  not  be  put  out 
of  my  derotion :  for  I  was  more  derout  than  erer  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  dirers  figures ;  and  also  for  the  great 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  that  I  saw  there  lying  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  rale,  as  though  there  had  be^  a 
battle  between  two  kings,  and  the  mishtiest  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  been  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.  And  I  trow^^  that  uncthe  should  any 
country  hare  so  much  people  within  him,  as  lajr  slain 
in  that  rale,  as  us  Ihought ;  the  which  was  an  hideoua 
sight  to  seen.^    And  I  maryelled  much,  that  then 
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were*  so  many,  and  the  bodies  all  whole  withouten 
rotting.  But  I  tiow  that  fiends  made  them  seem  to 
be  80  whole,  withouten  rotting.  But  that  might  not 
be  to  my  aTys,^  that  00  many  should  have  entered 
■o  newly,  ne  so  many  newbr  slain,  without  stinking 
and  rotting.  And  many  of  them  were  in  habit  of 
Christian  men  ;  but  I  trowe  well,  that  it  were  of  such 
that  went  in  for  coTetysc'  of  the  treasure  that  was 
there,  and  had  orermuch  feebleness  in  faith  ;  so  that 
their  hearts  ne  misht  not  enduro  in  the  belief  for 
dread.  And  therefore  were  we  the  more  derout  a 
great  deal ;  and  yet  we  were  cast  down,  and  beaten 
down  many  times  to  tho  hard  earth,  by  winds  and 
thunders,  and  tempests ;  but  cToniK^re,  Ood,  of  his 
grace,  helped  us.  And  so  we  passed  thnt  perilous  rale, 
without  peril,  and  without  incumbrance.  Thanked  be 
Almighty  Qod. 

OBOTFRET  CHAUCBB. 

Chauceb,  though  eminent  diicfly  as  a  poet,  dc- 
senres  to  be  mentioned  also  as  a  prose  writer. 
His  longest  unrersifled  production  is  an  allegorical 
and  meditatire  work  called  77i«  Testament  of  Love, 
written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  clia- 
racter  against  certain  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  it  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Talea  are  in 
DFose ;  and  from  the  first*  entitled  the  Tale  of  Mdi- 
oeiM,  is  extracted  the  following  passage,  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  tlie  diction : — 

When  Prudence  had  heard  her  husband  araunt  him- 
self of  his  riches  and  of  his  money,  dinpreining  the  power 
of  his  adyersaries,  she  spake  and  said  in  this  wise  : 
Certes,  dear  sir,  I  pant  you  that  ye  ben  rich  and 
mighty,  and  that  riches  ben  good  to  *em  that  hau  well 
yg^ten  'cm,  and  that  well  can  usen  'em  ;  for,  right 
as  the  body  of  a  man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul, 
no  more  may  it  liyen  withouten  temporal  ^oods,  and 
by  riches  maf  a  man  get  him  great  friends ;  and 
therefore  saith  Pamphilus,  If  a  neatherd's  daughter 
be  rich,  she  may  chcse  of  a  thousand  men  whicb  she  wol 
take  to  her  husband  ;  for  of  a  thousand  men  one  wol 
not  forsaken  her  ne  refusen  her.  And  this  Pamphilus 
saith  also,  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if 
thou  be  riffht  rich,  thou  shalt  find  a  great  number  of 
fellows  and  friends  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  change,  that 
thou  wax  poor,  farewell  friendship  and  fellowship,  for 
thou  shalt  be  all  alone  withouten  any  company,  but 
if  it  be  the  company  of  poor  folk.  And  yet  saith 
this  Pamphilus,  moreover,  that  they  that  ben  bond 
and  thrall  of  liniage  shuln  be  made  worthy  and  noble 
by  riches.  And  right  so  as  by  riches  there  comen 
many  goods,  right  so  by  poverty  come  there  many 
harms  and  evils  ;  and  therefore  clepeth  Cassiodore, 
poverty  the  mother  of  ruin,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  mother 
of  overthrowing  or  falling  down  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Piers  Alfonso,  One  of  the  greatest  adversities  of  the 
world  is  when  a  free  man  by  kind,  or  of  birth,  is  con- 
strained by  poverty  to  eaten  the  alms  of  Ms  enemy. 
And  the  same  saith  Innocent  in  one  of  his  books ;  he 
saith  that  sorrowful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of 
a  poor  beggar,  for  if  he  ax  not  his  meat  he  dieth  of 
hunger,  and  if  he  ax  he  dieth  for  shame ;  and  algates 
necessity  constiaineth  him  to  ax  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  That  better  it  is  to  die  than  for  to  have  such 
poverty  ;  and,  as  the  same  Solomon  saith,  Better  it  is 
to  die  of  bitter  death,  than  for  to  liven  in  such  wise.  By 
these  reasons  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many 
other  reasons  that  I  could  say,  I  grant  you  that  riches 
ben  good  to 'em  that  well  geten 'cm,  I    -      " 
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,  and  to  him  that 
tho'  riches  ;  and  therefore  wol  I  show  you 
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how  ye   shulen  behave  you  in  cathering  of  your 
riches,  and  in  what  manner  ye  shulen  usen  'em. 

First,  ye  shulen  geten  'em  withouten  great  desire,  by 
good  leisure,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastily,  for  a  man 
that  is  too  desiring  to  £et  riches  abaudoneth  him  first 
to  theft  and  to  SX  o&er  evils ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  He  that  hasteth  him  too  busily  to  wax  rich, 
he  shall  be  non  innocent :  he  saith  also,  that  the 


riches  that  hastily  oometh  to  a  man,  soon  and  lightly 
goeth  and  passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  riches  that 
Cometh  little  and  little,  waxeth  alway  and  multiplieth. 


And,  sir,  ye  shulen  get  riches  by  your  wit  and  by  your 
travail,  unto  your  profit,  and  that  withouten  wrong  or 
harm  doing  to  any  other  person ;  for  the  law  saith. 
There  maketh  no  man  himself  rich,  if  he  do  harm  to 
another  wight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Nature  defendeth 
and  forbiddeth  by  right,  that  no  man  make  himself 
rich  unto  the  hann  of  another  person.  And  Tullius 
saith.  That  no  sorrow,  ne  no  dread  of  death,  ne  no- 
thing that  may  fall  unto  a  man,  is  so  muckle  agains 
nature  as  a  man  to  increase  his  own  profit  to  harm  of 
another  man.  And  though  the  great  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  riches  more  lightly  than  thou,  yet 
shfut  thou  not  ben  idle  ne  slow  to  do  thy  profit,  for 
thou  shalt  in  all  wise  flee  idleness  ;  for  Solomon  saith. 
That  idleness  teacheth  a  man  to  do  many  evils  ;  and 
the  same  Solomon  saith.  That  he  that  travaileth  and 
busieth  himself  to  tillen  his  lond,  shall  eat  bread,  but 
he  that  is  idle,  and  casteth  him  to  no  business  ne  oc- 
cupation, shall  fall  into  poverty,  and  die  for  hunger. 
And  he  that  is  idle  ana  slow  can  never  find  coven- 
able  time  for  to  do  his  profit ;  for  there  is  a  versifier 
saith,  that  the  idle  man  excuseth  him  in  winter  be- 
cause of  the  great  cold,  and  in  summer  then  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  heat.  For  these  causes,  saith  Caton, 
waketh  and  inclineth  you  not  over  muckle  to  sleep, 
for  over  muckle  rest  nourisheth  and  causeth  many 
vices ;  and  therefore  saith  St  Jerome,  Doeth  some 
good  deeds,  that  the  devil,  which  is  our  enemy,  ne 
find  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the  devil  he  taketh  not 
lightly  unto  his  working  such  as  he  findeth  occupied 
in  go<Ml  works. 

Then  thus  in  getting  riches  ye  musten  flee  idleness  ; 
and  afterward  ye  shulen  usen  the  riches  which  ye  han 
geten  by  your  wit  and  by  your  travail,  in  such  man- 
ner, than  men  hold  you  not  too  scarce,  ne  too  sparing, 
ne  fool-large,  that  is  to  say,  over  laige  a  spender  ;  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaritious  man  because  of  his 
wareity  and  chinchexy,  in  the  same  wise  he  is  to  blame 
that  spendet^i  over  lai^ly  ;  and  therefore  saith  Caton, 
use  (he  saith)  the  riches  that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  such 
manner,  that  men  have  no  matter  ne  cause  to  call 
thee  nother  wretch  ne  chinch,  for  it  is  a  great  shame 
to  a  man  to  have  a  poor  heart  and  a  ri<£  purse  :  he 
saith  also.  The  goods  that  thou  hast  ygeten,  use  'em 
by  measure,  that  is  to  sayen,  spend  measureably,  for 
they  that  solily  wasten  and  despenden  the  goods  that 
they  han,  when  they  han  no  more  proper  of  'eir  own, 
that  they  shapen  'em  to  take  the  g(x>ds  of  another 
man.  ^  1  say,  then,  that  ye  shulen  flee  avarice,  using 
your  riches  in  such  manner,  that  men  sayen  not  that 
your  riches  ben  yburied,  but  that  ye  have  *em  in  your 
might  and  in  your  wielding  ;  for  a  wise  man  reproveth 
the  avaritious  man,  and  saith  thus  in  two  verse. 
Whereto  and  why  burieth  a  man  his  goods  by  his 
great  avarice,  and  knoweth  well  that  needs  must  he 
die,  for  death  is  the  end  of  evexy  man  as  in  this  pre- 
sent life!  And  for  what  cause  or  encheson  ioineth 
he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast  unto  his  goods,  that 
all  his  wits  mowen  not  disseveren  him  ordepartcn 
him  fro  his  goods,  and  knoweth  well,  or  ought  to  Imow, 
that  when  he  is  dead  he  shall  nothing  bcwr  with  him 
out  of  this  world  t  and  therefore  saith  St  Augustine, 
that  the  avaritious  man  is  likened  unto  hell,  that  the 
more  it  swalloweth  the  more  desire  it  hath  to  swaUow 
and  devour.    And  as  well  as  ye  wold  eschew  to  be 
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called  ux  aTaritious  man  or  an  chinch,  as  well  should 
je  keep  jou  and  ^rera  you  in  such  wise,  that  men 
call  you  not  fool-large  ;  therefore,  saith  TuUius,  The 
goods  of  thine  house  ne  should  not  ben  hid  no  kept 
so  close,  but  that  they  might  ben  opened  by  pity  and 
debonnairety,  that  is  to  sayen,  to  give  'em  part  that 
ban  great  need  ;  ne  they  goods  shoulden  not  ben  so 
open  to  be  erery  man's  goods. 
^  Afterward,  in  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using 
of  'em,  ye  shulen  alway  have  three  things  in  your 
heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lord  God,  conscience,  and 
good  name.  First  ye  shulen  have  God  in  your  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  in 
any  manner  displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and 
maker  ;  for,  afler  the  word  of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to 
have  a  little  good,  with  love  of  God,  than  to  haye 
mnckle  eood  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  God  ;  and 
the  profAet  saith,  that  bettor  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man 
snd  hare  little  good  and  trcnsure,  than  to  be  holden 
a  shrew  and  hare  great  riches.  And  yet  1  say  fur- 
thermore, that  ye  shuldcn  always  do  your  business  to 
get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  oon- 
■cience.  And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing 
in  this  world,  of  which  we  shulden  have  so  great  joy, 
as  when  our  conscience  bcarcth  us  good  witness  ;  and 
the  wise  noan  saith.  The  substance^  of  a  man  is  full 
good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  After- 
ward, in  getting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em, 
ye  must  Save  great  business  and  great  diligence  that 
joor  good  name  be  alway  kept  and  conserved ;  for 
Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  availeth 
a  man  to  have  a  eood  name  than  for  to  have  great 
nchfls  ;  and  therefore  he  saith  in  another  place.  Do 
great  diligence  (saith  he)  in  keeping  of  thy  friends 
and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer  abide  with 
thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious  ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that, 
after  God  and  good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth 
his  diligence  and  business  to  keepen  his  good  name  ; 
and  Cusiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  gentle 
heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  »  sood 
name.  *  *  And  he  that  trusteth  him  so  muckle  in 
his  good  conscience,  that  he  despiseth  or  setteth  at 
oou^t  his  good  name  or  los,  and  recketh  not  though 
he  kepi  not  hia  good  name,  nis  but  a  cruel  churl. 

JOHN  WICKLITFE. 

JoHH  WicKiJFFE  [1324-1.V4]  WM  a  leomed 
ecdetiastic  and  professor  of  t/ie»)K)for  in  Bali(»l  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where,  soon  «t*ter  the  year  1372,  he 
begin  to  challenge  certain  d(K*trines  and  practices 
of  the  Romish  church,  which  for  ages  had  held  un- 
questkned  sway  in  KnglJind.  The  mental  capacity 
and  vigour  requisite  for  this  purjtose,  must  hare  been 
of  a  very  uncommon  kind  ;  and  Wickliffe  will  ever, 
accordingly,  be  considered  ns  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  our  history.  In  contending  against  the 
Bomish  doctrines  and  the  papal  power,  and  in  de- 
fending himself  against  the  vengeance  of  the  eccle- 
siastical coorts,  be  produced  many  controversial 
works,  some  at  which  were  in  English.  But  his 
greatest  work,  and  that  which  was  qualified  to  be 
most  effectual  in  reforming  the  faith  ot  his  country- 
men, was  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  he  executed  in  his  latter  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  and  which,  though 
taken  from  the  Latin  medium,  instead  of  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  though  performed  in  a 
timid  spirit  with  regard  to  idioms,  is  a  valuable 
relic  of  the  age.  both  in  a  literary  and  theological 
Widdifie  was  seTeral  times  dted  for  heresy. 


•  Wiekliffe's  traiMlattoo  of  the  New  Teatement  has  bean 
twin  priDtcd,  bj  Mr  Lewis  in  1731,  sad  Mr  Babsr  in  18ia 
His  waSon  of  tlie  Old  Teatament  atill  remains  in  nuuiuacript ; 


and  brought  into  great  personal  danger ;  but,  partlv 
through  aoddental  circumstances,  and  partly  throujJD 


WIckliflb. 


the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (the  firiend 
of  Chaucer,  and  probably  also  of  Gower),  he  escaped 
every  danger,  and  at  last  died  in  a  quiet  country 
rectory,  though  not  before  he  had  b^u  compelled 


Chair  of  WieklifRfc 

to  retract  some  of  his  reputed  heresies.  Upwards  of 
forty  years  afler  his  deatli,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
but the  annonnoement  has  been  made,  that  Mr  Forshall  and 
Mr  Madden,  both  of  the  Britbh  Muieum,  ore  now  engaged  In 
preparing  an  edition,  which  is  to  Issue  from  the  Unlrersity 
preae  of  Oxford.  Mr  Baber,  after  much  reaearch,  haa  come  to 
the  ooDduaioo,  that  no  Rngliah  tmnalation  of  the  entire  Bible 
preceded  that  of  WlckliflTe.  (See  '  Hiatorloal  Aooonnt  of  the 
Saaum  and  EngUah  Teraions  of  the  Scripturea  prerioua  to  the 
opening  of  the  flfteanth  century,'  preflzed  by  Mr  Baber  to 
his  edition  of  the  New  Teatament,  p.  IxTiii.)  Portions  of  tt 
had,  howerer,  been  translated  at  Tarkms  times. 
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cree  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  hU  bones  were 
disintentid  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  a 
brook.  *  This  brook,*  says  Fuller,  the  church  his- 
torian, in  a  passage  which  brings  quaintiiess  to  the 
borders  of  sublimity,  *  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into 
Avon,  Aron  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes 
of  WicklifTe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 
!•  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Wickliffe,  his 
transhition  of  that  portion  of  £>ripture  which  con- 
tains the  Magnificat^  may  be  presented^ 

[Tht  Magwfioat,1 
And  Maiye  seyde,  My  soul  mac;nifieih  the  Lord. 
And  mj  spiiyt  hath  gladid  in  God  myu  helthc. 


For  he  hath  behulden  the  mekenesse  of  his  hand- 
mayden:  for  lo  for  this  alio  generatiouns  schulen  seya 
that  I  am  blessid. 

For  he  that  is  mighti  hath  don  to  me  grete  thingis^ 
and  his  name  is  holy. 

And  his  mercy  is  fro  kyndrede  into  kyndredis  to 
men  that  dreden  him. 

He  hath  made  myeht  in  his  arm,  he  icatteride 
proude  men  with  the  thoughte  of  his  herte. 

He  sette  doun  myghty  men  fro  seete,  and  enhaim- 
side  meke  men.  He  hath  fulfillid  hui^gty  men  with 
goodis,  and  he  has  left  riche  men  Toide. 

He  heuynge  mynde  of  his  mercy  took  up  Intel 
his  child. 

As  he  hath  spokun  to  oore  fadri%  to  Abraham,  and 
to  his  seed  into  worlds. 
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OTIILE  such 
/  ]iii  Eld  j  as 
<  ■  hi  a  11  r  ar*s 
Vtikjc-  biutj.«,  in 
•  it  sutue  tiieas- 
"^  lire,  from  the 
state  of  Item- 
ing and  civili- 
siitiun  which 
limy  I Tt vail  in 
tlidr  time,  it 
EH  very  clear 
that  tfsey  are 
never  altoge- 
ther created  or  bruoght  into  exercise  by  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  rise  of  such  men  is  the  accident 
of  nature,  and  whole  ages  may  pass  without  produc- 
ing tbem.  From  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  elapsed  in  England,  before 
any  poet  comparable  to  him  arose,  and  yet  those 
two  centuries  were  more  enlightened  than  the  times 
of  Chaucer.  This  long  period,  however,  produced 
seTeral  poets  not  destitute  of  merit 

JASIS8  L  OF  8C0TLAKIK 

Among  these  was  James  L  of  Scotland,  whose 
mind  and  its  productions,  notwithstanding  his  being 
a  native  of  that  country,  must  be  consid^^  as  of 
English  growth.  James  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
his  boyhood  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  spent  the 
nineteen  years  pr^»ding  1424  in  that  country,  where 
he  was  instructed  in  all  the  learning  and  polite  ac- 
complishments of  the  age,  and  appears,  in  particular, 
to  have  carefUlly  st*4died  the  writings  of  Chaucer. 
The  only  certain  production  of  this  young  sovereign 
is  a  long  poem,  called  The  Kin^t  Quhair^  or  Book, 
in  which  he  describes  the  circumstances  of  an  attach- 
ment which  he  fonued,  while  a  prisoner  in  Wmdsor 
OMtkb  to  a  young  English  princess  whom  he  saw 


walkhig  in  the  adjacent  garden.  Thia  lady.adangli- 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Someneti  waa  afterwarda  married 
to  the  young  king,  whom  ihe  accompanied  to  Soot- 


land.  WJ»ile  m  poasesaioQ  of  his  kUigdom,  he  is 
wid  to  have  written  several  poema  descriptivB  of 
humorous  rjistic  scenes;  but  these  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly traced  to  him.  HewasassaashiatedatPerth 
*n;^7^14«7,agedforty-twa 
The  Kinft  QaAatr  omtains  poetqr  raperior  tc 
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my  besidM  that  of  Chauoer*  produced  in  England 
before  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth— as  will  be  testified  by 
the  fbUowing  Terses : — 

[/oMMi  /.,  a  Pritoner  m  WmdKTf  firti  snt  Lady  Jcme 
Becmforif  vko  aflerward$  wom  Ait  Queen.] 

BewaUinff  in  mT  chamber,  thus  alone^ 
Dcspaiiea  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-bqrone^ 
And  to  the  window  can  I  walk  in  hyl 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbre,* 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  haTe  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  towns  wall, 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

kSt  ubour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet. 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 

That  mi^t  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leaiis  green 

Beshaded  all  the  aUers  that  there  were. 

And  mids  of  ereiy  aroour  might  be  seen 

The  ahaxpe  mene  sweete  juniper. 

Growing  bo  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 

The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  ^1  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistls^  sat, 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 
Of  loris  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Ri^t  of  their  song.  *  * 

— *»  Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 
Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  we  tower. 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  &irist  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  erer  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,^ 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite,' 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why  f  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  orercome  with  pleasance  and  deli|^tf 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fall. 
That  sttldeoly  my  heart  beaune  her  thrall. 
For  erer  of  free  will, — ^for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily, 
And  eflesoons  I  leant  it  out  again. 
And  saw  her  walk  that  toit  womanly. 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,^ 
'  Ah,  sweet  1  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  hearrnly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  t 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
And  comin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  t 
Or  are  ye  very  Naime  the  goddest. 
Thai  Aocv  dqpainUd  vitk  your  keiavenly  Aoad, 
This  gardem  full  ofjlowere  as  they  stand  t 
What  shall  I  think,  alas  I  what  rererenoe 
Shall  I  mister7  unto  your  excellence  1 

If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart  ^ 

If  ye  be  warldlr  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,' 

WbT  ]3gi^  God  mue  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

To  do  a  seelyll  prisoner  this  smart, 

Tlat  lores  you  aU,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo  f 

And  thcrefors  mercy,  sweet  I  sin'  it  is  so.'    *    * 


1 
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for  a  mile  white. 
•MaksiaMdgb. 
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Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire^ 
In  fretwise  oouchit^  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas'  leaming^as  the  fire. 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue. 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue^ 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  A  shape  like  to  the  amoreis. 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  joneti  } 
And  above  all  this,  there  watf,  well  I  wot, 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  foorld  to  dooL 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,' 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  oHejoryf 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fail. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  rerily. 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,7  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,**  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,9 
As  I  suppose  ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,i<) 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aporii 
Dounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunningly  sura. 
In  evcnr  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  wora,  in  deed,  m  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  aranoe  I 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thiaw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

JOHN  LTDGATE. 

John  the  Chaplain,  Thomas  Ooclbtb,  a  lawyer, 
and  John  Ltdoate,  were  the  chief  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  The  performanoea 
of  the  two  first  are  of  little  account  Lydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  variety 
of  styles.  '  His  muse/  says  Warton,  *  was  of  uni- 
versal access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths, 
a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Eltham,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pftreants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festival  of  Corpus  ChriMti^ 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted, 
and  gave  the  poetry.'  The  principal  works  of  this 
versatile  writer  are  entitled.  The  Hktory  oT  ThAm^ 
T^eFaaofPrinee9,9ndTkeJDestrwetkno/TVoy,  He 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  those  countries  $  and  though  his  own  writ- 

ilnteidUksfrelwotk.  •AUndofpnoloasstaDS. 

aouttsrliif.  ^Akindonily.     It  to  oageotand  thai 

ths  rogrsl  poet  msj  hem  allude  coTCTtly  to  the  name  of  hto  inJ»> 
tnaa,  whiofa«  In  the  diminutiTe,  mm  Janet  or  Jonet.— llkMi- 
mn'M  Editism^Kimg'iQuMr,    ifjfr,  Iffii. 

•  BBameL  « Gold  work.       7FlaaMb       •Ifatcfa. 

9  Befim.  i<>  SUghtly.  "  Knowledgs. 
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ings  contain  only  a  fevr  good  passages,  he  is  aUowed 
to  have  improved  the  poetical  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  versification ;  a  fact  which  proves 
.  that  poetry  had  hecome  a  favourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  **  there  is  great  soft- 
ness and  facility*'  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd- 
gate's  Dutruetum  of  Troyt-^ 

IDeacription  of  a  Sylvan  HdreaiJ] 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade^ 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen. 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  green : 
Where  from  my  hone  I  did  alight  as  fast, 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
80  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was. 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grass. 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell. 
Beside  the  river  of  a  ciystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can, 
like  <|uicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  briffhte  stons^ 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-uione. 

A  fugitive  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  London  Lyck- 
penny,  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  dty  of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
search  of  Ic^  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Westminster 
HalL 

J%e  London  Lydcpamtf, 

Witlun  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die : 

Whidi  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  ciy, 

•  Master,  what  will  you  copen'  or  buy ! 
Fine  felt  hats !  or  spectacles  to  read  1 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went. 

When  the  sun  was  at  hiffh  prime : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent,^ 

And  proffered  me  br^,  with  ale,  and  wine^ 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine  ; 
A  fair  doth  they  gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  liondon  I  did  me  hie. 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price ; 

*  Hot  peascods !'  one  beean  to  cxy, 
'  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cheiries  in  the  rise  I' ^ 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spioe ; 

Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  heed  ^ 

But,  for  lack  6f  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn. 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 

*  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land  !' 
I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Tlien  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,^ 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street : 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 

Then  comes  me  one  cried  '  hot  sheep's  feet  f 

One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  gnetf 

ijroapeii,  (Pkm.)litob«y.   •  Twdc  nottos ;  paid  attentloii. 

a  On  the  twig.  « Offer.  •A  fngmmt  of 

umdOB  stone  k  stOl  prewrred  fn  Oanoon  Stnst.  fonnerijr 
fsHed  Canwick,  or  Ouidlowlek  Btnet  "  Ciy. 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head ; 
But,  for  w|uit  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped* 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 
One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie  ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  tninstrelsy ; 
Yea  by  cock  !  nay  by  cock  I  some  be^an  ay  ; 

Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode, 
Wliere  was  much  stolen  gear  among  ; 

I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood. 
That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng  f 
To  buy  my  own  hood  1  thought  it  wrong  t 

I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  creed  ; 

Chit,  for  lack  cKf  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
•  Sir,'  saith  he,  *  will  you  our  wine  assay  f 

I  answered, '  That  can  not  much  me  grieve^ 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  f 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  I  yede^ 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed,  5cc. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  ITT.,  and  Henry 
VIL,  extending  between  the  years  1461  and  1509, 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  tiiough  there  was  no 
lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine 
poct^  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  *  displayed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  oonmiand  of  phra- 
seology, and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate.' Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  upon 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  coming 
with  their  f\ill  force  upon  the  less  favourably  situ- 
ated nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Heniyson, 
Dunbar,  and  Doughis,  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect 

BOBERT  HENBTSOir. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  memorials, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline, 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  The  Tegtameni  of  Cresaeid,  being  a  sequel  to 
Chaucer*s  romantic  poem,  Tn^iu  and  Creeseide. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  faUes,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter. One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  story  of 
the  Town  Mouee  and  CknaUry  Moute,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  condudes  with  a  beautifldly  expressed  moral 

[DtfNier  ^'t«»  by  the  Town  Mouse  to  ihe  OomUry  Mom»e.'\ 

*  *  their  harbouiy  was  tane 
Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  was  plenty, 

Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lan^  shelves  richt  hie^ 
With  fish  and  fiesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt, 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 
After,  when  they  disposit  were  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuish^  and  went  to  meat^ 
On  evexy  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine, 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit ; 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit 
Except  ane  thing — ^they  drank  the  water  dear 
Inst«ui  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gude  chpsr. 
With  blyth  upcast  and  meny  countenance, 
The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest, 
Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difference 
Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sainr*  nest. 

*  Yea,  dame,'  quoth  sho, '  but  how  lang  will  this  laatf 
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'  For  ereniiair,  I  wait,!  and  langer  too  ;* 
'  Gif  that  be  true,  je  are  at  eaee,*  quoth  iho. 

To  eik  the  cheer,  in  plenW  furth  th^  broucht 

A  plate  of  matis  and  a  dish  of  meal, 

A  threiP  of  cakes,  I  trow  sho  spared  them  noucht, 

Ahondantlj  about  her  for  to  deal. 

Fuimage  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jell, 

A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw. 

Instead  of  spioe,  to  creish  their  teeth  witha'. 

Thus  made  thej  mernr,  while  thej  micht  nae  nuur, 
And, '  Hail  Tule,  hail !'  they  oyit  up  on  hie  ; 
But  after  Joy  aftentimes  comes  care, 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  aa  thej  sat  in  all  their  soHtj, 
The  Spenser  cam  with  heyis  in  his  hand, 
OpcDM  the  door,  and  them  at  dinner  land. 

They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose. 
But  on  to  gae,  wha  micht  the  foremost  win  ; 
The  burgess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes, 
Her  lister  had  nae  place  to  hide  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
Sae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gude  rede. 
For  Toy  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

llien  as  God  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case. 
The  Spenser  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase. 
But  on  he  jrent  and  cast  the  door  up-wide.  ^ 
This  buTgess  mouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  hole  sho  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 

•  How,  ^r  sister,  cry  peep,  where'er  thou  be.' 
The  rural  mouse  lay  flatlings  on  the  ground. 
And  for  the  deid  sho  was  full  dreadand,^ 

For  till  her  heart  strake  mony  waeful  stound. 
As  in  a  ferer  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 
And  when  her  rister  in  sic  plight  her  fand, 
FoTTery  pity  sho  began  to  greet, 
Syne  OMZubrt  gare,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

*  Why  lie  ye  thus  1    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear. 
Come  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o'erpast.' 
The  other  answered  with  a  heavy  cheer, 

I  may  nought  eat,  sae  sair  I  am  aghast. 

LereH  I  had  this  forty  dayis  fast, 

With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 

11m&  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  and  diseaae. 

With  fiJr  'treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise ; 

To  board  they  went,  and  on  together  sat. 

But  soantly  had  th^  drunken  anes  or  twice. 

When  in  cam  Gib  Hunt^,  our  jolly  cat. 

And  bade  God  speed.    The  burgess  up  then  gat. 

And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  Bint ; 

BawdroDs  the  other  by  the  back  has  bent. 

Fxac  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae, 

Tlliile  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid ; 

While  wmld  he  let  her  run  under  the  strae 

While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik-hid ; 

Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  $ 

While  at  the  last,  through  fair  fortune  and  hap. 

Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Sae  hie  sho  dam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her. 

And  by  the  dniks  craftily  can  hing. 

Till  he  was  eane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better : 

^ne  down  wo  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

Tnen  on  the  buigess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  ay, 

'  Fanweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  maageiy  is  minget^  all  with  caie, 

Thy  raise  is  gude,  thjr  gane-fuU  sour  as  gall ; 

The  fiMhion  of  thy  feris  is  but  fair. 

So  shaU  thou  find  hereafterward  may  fall. 

I  thank  y<m  curtain,  and  yon  paipane  wall, 

'  A  set  of  twenty-fonr. 


Of  my  defence  now  ftae  yon  cruel  beast ; 
Almighty  God,  keep  me  fra  sic  a  feast  I 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frae. 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne*er  come  again.' 

With  that  sho  took  her  leave,  and  forth  can  ne. 

While  through  the  com,  while  through  the  plain* 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  fain. 

And  merriW  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  f ure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den, 

As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  grit, 

FuU  beinly  stuffit  was  baith  butt  and  boi. 

With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  lye  and  whMl ; 

Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enough  of  meat, 

In  quiet  and  ease,  wiihouten  [onyj  diead. 

But  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  pMd. 

[From  the  MwaWi 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dieid ; 
Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid. 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 
Oft  timis  make  ane  eril  conclusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  oonntiy. 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 

l%e  ChrmeiU  of  Good  Ladia* 

Would  my  good  lady  lore  me  bast. 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till.1 

Of  high  hono&r  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Garaish'd  with  covemance,  so  good 

Na  deembg  would  her  deir.^ 

Her  sark^  should  be  her  body  nezt| 

Of  chastity  so  white : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mix!. 

The  same  should  be  pez^te.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean 

Ladt  with  lesum'  lore  ; 
The  mailies^  of  continuance, 

For  neyer  to  remoTe. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodlinesi^ 

Well  ribbon'd  with  renown  ; 
PurfiU'd  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk^  plaofl^ 

Fuirit  with  fine  fashioikn. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility. 

To  thole  9  both  wind  and  welt.  ^ 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  hayhig^ 

And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pausing,!' 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.^ 

Her  sleeres  should  be  of  esperuwe^ 

To  keep  her  fra  despair : 
Her  gloris  of  good  goTemanoe, 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemesi^ 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide ; 
Hw  hose  of  honesty,  I  ^ess, 

1  should  for  her  pronde. 

t  Csnte  to  be  msde  to  her  shape.  'NoopiBtaii 

iBjuxelMr.  •Shift  «Ptrfeot  SLawfU. 

•Bydet-holesfortocfnghorkirtla  iPaHU{9tmAU 

Mi«ed«(»bcndsred.  >Eieh.  •Bndufeb       ^Wel. 

11  Thinking;  >*  Her  neck  ribbon  of  pity. 
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'  Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gaj, 
I  duwt  sweiur  by  my  aeill,! 
Thftt  she  wore  never  green  nor  gisy 
ThAt  set?  her  half  so  weeL 

WILLIAM  DUNBAB. 

WiLLiAX  BuNBAR,  '  a  poet,*  says  Sir  Walter 
Boott,  *  unriTaUed  by  anv  that  Sootland  has  ever 
piodiioedt'  flourished  at  uie  court  of  James  IV^  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  His  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  were  confined,  for  abore  two  oen- 
tariesy  to  an  obecure  manuscript,  from  which  they 
were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had  become 
so  antiquated,  as  to  render  tli^  world  insensible  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  many  excellencies.  To  no  other 
circumstance  can  we  attribute  the  little  justice  that 
is  done  by  popular  fame  to  this  highly-gifted  poet, 
who  was  alike  master  of  erery  kind  of  verse,  the 
solemn,  the  descriptive,  the  sublime,  the  comic,  and 
the  satiricaL  Having  received  his  education  at  the 
imiversity  of  St  Andrews,  where,  in  1479,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar 
of  the  Franciscan  order  (Grey  Friars),  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  travelled  for  some  vears  not  only  in  Scot- 
Und,  but  also  in  Eng^d  and  France,  preaching,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  order,  and  living  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges to  have  hivolved  a  constant  exercise  of  false- 
ho^  deceit,  and  flattery.  In  time,  he  had  the  grace, 
or  was  enabled  by  circumstances,  to  renounce  this 
sordid  profession.  It  is  supposed,  from  various  al- 
lusions in  his  writings,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1491  to  1500,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
king  (James  IV.)  In  some  subordinate,  but  not  un- 
important capacity,  in  connexion  with  various  fo- 
reign embassies,  and  that  he  thus  visited  Germany, 
Italv,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ire- 
kmd.  He  could  not,  in  such  a  life,  fail  to  acquire 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  poet  In 
1500,  he  receive  from  the  king  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  finally 
to  eighty.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  James  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
c^  Henry  VIL,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some 
years  ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  court,  re- 
galing his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, and  probably  also  his  conversation,  the  charms 
of  which,  judging  from  his  writings,  must  have  been 
very  great  It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  possessed 
so  buoyant  and  mirthful  a  spirit,  that  his  life  was 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  happy  one.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  repined  greatly  at  the  servile  court- 
life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  source  of  in- 
come. Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  containing 
nothing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on  this  subject 
He  survived  the  year  1517,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1530,  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  whether 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  preferment,  is 
not  known.  His  writings,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  $  but  his  fame  has 
been  grt^ually  rising  since  then,  and  it  was  at 
length,  in  1834,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr  David  Laing.t 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Oomic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  productions 
eomposed  on  occasions  affecting  himself  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  personal  poems.    His  chief 

iflUvttlon. 


allegorical  poems  are  the  TMdk  and  the  Bote  Qft 
triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of  James  and 
the  Princess  Margaret),  the  Donee,  and  the  CfoUa 
Terge;  but  allegory  abounds  in  many  others,  which 
do  not  strictly  fall  within  this  class.  Ferhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  one  of  those 
here  enumerated,  the  Dtmce,  It  describes  a  prooee- 
sion  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal  regtODi^ 
and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  would 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  poem  in  the  laiigQage. 
The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  more  ex- 
clusively moral  poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  which  he 
represents  a  thrush  and  nightingale  taking  opposite 
sides  in  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual  afiectiims^ 
the  thrush  ending  every  speebh  or  stanza  witii  A 
recommendation  <^  '  a  lusty  life  in  Love's  service,' 
and  the  nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  decla- 
ration, *A11  Love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone.* 
There  is,  however,  something  more  touching  to  com- 
mon feelings  in  the  less  laboured  verses  in  which  he 
moralises  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shorjaiesf 
and  uncertainty  of  all  ordinary  eigoyments,  and  tlie 
wickedness  and  woes  of  mankind. 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business. 
The  misspent  time,  the  serrioe  vain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short, 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort. 
The  sweir  abade,^  the  sli^htful  tnun,' 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  Buggared  mouths,  with  minds  thenfiea^ 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  unplain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poenh— 

Evennair  unto  this  warld's  joy. 
As  nearest  heir,  succeeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remain. 

His  veiy  heir,  succeeds  Pain. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  disposed  hahita- 
ally  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  views  of  Ufe.  He 
has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza  ends  with  <  For 
to  be  bly th  methink  it  best*  In  another,  he  advises, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  should  be  rationallv  enjoyS  while  it  is  yet 
possible  *  Thine  awn  gude  spend,*  says  he,  '  while 
thou  has  space.'  There  is  yet  another,  in  which 
these  Huratian  maxims  are  stiU  more  pointedly 
enforced,  add  from  this  we  shall  select  a  few 
stanzas:— 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sidr  in  mind 
The  wavering  of  this  wretohed  world  of  sonow  j 

To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 
And  with  thy  neighboun  gladly  lend  and  boROW| 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow; 

Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventore. 
For  oil  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow. 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  send% 
For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avails  ; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  f 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails; 

In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endmt^ 
Wherefore  of  oondTort  set  up  all  thy  i 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  7* 


1  Delay.        • 
«IqJiiries. 
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Follow  on  pitj,  flee  trouble  and  debate, 
With  famooB  folkis  hald  thy  comiMuij ; 

Be  charitable  and  humle  in  tnine  estate, 
For  irarldly  honour  lastes  but  a  erj. 
For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy ; 

Be  ridi  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudee  be  poor; 
Who  liyee  menilj  he  liree  mightilj ; 

Without  Gladness  arailet  no  Treasure. 

The  philoeoph  J  of  these  lines  Ib  ezceUent 

Dimbar  was  as  great  in  the  comic  as  in  the  solemn* 
strain,  but  not  so  pure.  His  Twa  Married  Women 
ami  ike  Widow  is  a  oouTersational  piece,  in  which 
three  gaj  ladies  discuss,  in  no  Tery  delicate  terms, 
the  ments  of  their  husbands,  and  the  means  by 
wliidi  wires  may  best  advance  their  own  interests. 
The  Friare  of  Berwick  (not  certainly  his)  is  a  derer 
bat  fiomtious  taleL  There  is  one  piece  of  peculiar 
homoar,  descriptiTe  of  an  imaginary  tournament 
between  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  in  the  same  low 
regioQ  where  he  places  the  dance  of  the  seven  deadly 
una.  It  is  in  a  style  of  the  broadest  farce,  and  fbll 
of  very  offensiye  language,  yet  aa  droll  as  anything 
in  Scazron  or  Smollett 

ne  Merle  emdNif^inQaU. 

In  ICay,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring. 
With  aystal  een  chasing  the  duddes  sable^ 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  mexiy  notis  sing 
A  nng  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 
Again^  the  orient  beamis,  amiable. 
Upon  a  blissful  bnuich  of  laurd  green  ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  ddectable^ 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liquor,  cxystalline  of  hue, 
Anin'  the  heavenly  azure  stjis  light, 
\^kR  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notii  new, 
Whose  angel  feathen  as  the  peacock  shone ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true^ 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  hannony, 
This  jqjrfol  merle,  so  Hdust  she  the  day^ 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
Lo^  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen. 
The  Add  been  clothit  m  a  new  airay  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran. 
Oat  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale ; 
0  Mcrte !  quoth  she,  O  fool]  stint  of  thy  tale^ 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none. 
For  both  IS  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nightingale : 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holmessT 
Of  jonng  sanctiiB,  grows  auld  feindls,  but  fable ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tendemees, 
J^sin' the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 
T£at  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene^ 
Whom  nature  ^  conditions  made  direise : 
A  lusty  life  in  I^ovis  sendee  been. 

The  Ni^ingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee^ 
That  bra  in  youth  and  eild,^  and  eve^  hour, 
The  love  of  Ood  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 
That  him,  of  nou^t,  wrought  like  his  own  figour. 


And  died  himself,  fro'  dead  him  to  succour ; 
O,  whether  was  kythit'  there  true  love  or  none  t 
He  is  most  true  and  sted&st  paramour. 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Why  put  Ood  so  gieat  beauty 
In  ladies,  "with  sic  womanly  having. 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  t 
To  love  eke  nature  ffave  them  indinihff. 
And  He  of  nature  ^t  worker  was  and  king^ 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen. 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nichtinffale  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  Ood  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face. 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve^ 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time^  or  space, 
And  evenr  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  eveiy  place 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  Ood  alone. 


'^ 


O  Nightingale  1  it  were  a  stoiy  nice, 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity ; 

And,  ffif  thai  virtue  oontrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me  j 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar  be  : 

Ood  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen  ;' 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  t 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  senrioe  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Bird,  w^  does  thou  lave  I 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  foiget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave. 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white: 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,  ^ 
Like  to  ApMoIlo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone^ 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro*  love  that  is  petfite  ; 
AU  love  is  lost  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye^ 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase^ 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  laig^ess, 
Love  makis  sweir  ^  folks  full  of  business. 
Love  makis  dusgards  fresh  and  well  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  serrice  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contraiy  , 
Sic  finstis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far. 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are. 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  warn. 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone. 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  I  Jam; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  harainess. 
To  aigue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Whemore  I  counsel  eveiy  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,' 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  diet 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  dear. 
The  Merie  sanff,  Man,  love  Ood  that  has  thee  wrou^i. 
The  Nightingide  sans,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought: 
All  love  is  iMt,  but  upon  him  alone. 
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Then  flew  thir  birdis  o*er  the  boughis  sheen, 

Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small  ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein,* 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  travail : 

Me  to  reoomlort  most  it  docs  avail. 

Again  for  lore,  when  love  I  can  find  none« 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nighting&le ; 

All  loTe  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Of  Febraar  the  fifteenth  nicht,     • 
Full  lane  before  the  dayis  lichty 

I  lay  intill  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  taw  baith  heaven  and  hell : 
Methocht  amangs  the  fiendis  fell, 

Mahoun^  gart  cxy  ane  Dance 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shriven,^ 
Agains  the  fast  of  Fastem's  Even,^ 

To  mak  their  observance 
He  bade  gallauds  gae  graith  a  maefi 
And  cast  up  camondso  in  the  skies, 

As  variots  does  in  France. 

•  ♦  • 
Heillie7  harlots,  haughten-wise,8 
Came  in  with  mony  sundry  guise. 

But  yet  Icuch  never  Mahoun  ; 
While  piecsts  came  in  with  bare  shaven  neckf, 
Tlien  all  the  fiends  leuch  and  made  geeks. 

Black-belly  and  Bausy-broun> 

•  *  • 

I      Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins. 
j      With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
I  Bezoud  to  leap  at  anes. 

And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Peide, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side^ 

Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  ;I0 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in'rumplesil  to  the  heel 

His  kethat^^  for  the  nanesJ^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippit, 
Tliey  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandished  like  a  bear ; 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  iKurgainers, 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs. 

All  boden  in  *feir  of  weir,M 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel  ; 
Their  1^  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Froward  was  their  efieir : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  befb,!^ 
Some  Ja^t  others,  to  the  heft, 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

1  Wtaois  close  diqnitatioa  yet  moved  vaj  thoughts, 
s  The  DevIL  *  Accuzsed  men,  who  had  never  hsen 

absolved  to  the  other  world.  ^  The  ere  of  Lent 

A  PreiMtfe  a  masqaob  *  Gambols.  7  Proud. 

*  Hang htfly.  '  The  names  of  popular  q>irlts  In  Scotland. 
10  Something  touching  puffed  up  manners  appears  to  be  hinted 

aft  in  this  obwure  line.  ii  Laifs  folds.  I'Robe. 

>•  For  the  occasion.   >«  Amyedin  theaoooutrementsofwar. 
lA  Oave  blows. 

•  « Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  *  *  RisDanceof  the 
Seven  Deadly  Bins,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  oompara  It 
with  the  beauty  and  refinement  ot  the  celebrated  Ode  on  the 
Passions,  has  yet  an  animated  pictureaquenets  not  unlike  that 
of  Collins.  The  effect  of  both  pieces  shows  how  mudi  mors 
potent  allegorical  figures  become,  by  being  made  to  fleet  and- 
denly  before  the  imagination,  than  by  being  detained  in  Its 
Tlew  by  prolonged  descriptioa.  Dunbar  conjures  up  the  per^ 
sonified  sins,  as  Collins  does  the  passions,  to  rise',  to  strike,  to 
disappear.  '*  They  oome  like  ahadows,  so  depart.** '— Oakv- 

eck 


Next  in  the  Danoe  followed  EiTTTy 
Filled  full  of  feid  and  felony. 

Hid  malioe  and  d^ite : 
For  privT  hatred  that  traitor  trembled  ; 
Him  followed  mony  fi^ik^  dissembled, 

With  feigned  wordis  white  s 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places, 

To  lee  that  had  delist ; 
And  rounen  of  ials  lesinss, 
Alat  I  that  cooita  of  noble  kingi, 

Of  them  can  nerer  be  qoU. 

•  '         •  • 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  CoTKnc% 
Root  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  yice. 

That  nerer  could  be  oontenl : 
CaitifilB,  wretches,  and  ockerars,* 
Hood-pyke8,s  hoarders,  and  gathenHi 

All  with  that  warlock  went : 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold«  methou^ht,  a  fothev,^ 

As  fire-flaught  maist  fervent ; 
At  as  thejr  toomit  them  of  shot. 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throi* 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent.^ 

Svne  SwBiiuvESB,^  at  the  second  biddiqgf 
duie  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  sleepy  was  his  mnyie  f 
Mony  Bweir  bumbaid  belly-huddron,* 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,' 

Him  serrit  ay  with  sttnyie.10 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyie. 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinrie 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  ^ 
In  danoe  they  were  aae  slaw  of  feet, 
They  gare  them  in  ^e  fire  a  heat. 

And  made  them  quicker  of  coanjit^ 

•  •  • 

Then  the  foul  monster  Oluttont, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  greedy. 

To  dance  he  did  mm  dresi : 
Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart, 
With  ca^  and  collop,  caap  and  quaiiy 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  waistful  wally-dntf  , 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  forth  Wlgy 

In  creish  that  did  incress. 
Drink  1  aT  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gepe  ; 
The  Fiends  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap^ 

Their  lereryis  was  nae  leM. 

•  •  • 

Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doabl» 
For  gleemen  there  were  halden  out, 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  '^^ 
Except  a  menstral  that  slew  a  maii» 
Sae  till  his  heritage  he  wan. 

And  entered  by  brief  of  richL 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hieland  padlan  ^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyaiiy 

Far  northward  in  a  nook : 
By  he  the  coronach  had  done  shout^ 
Enchemen  so  gathered  him  about. 

In  hell  great  room  they  took : 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter. 
Fall  loud  in  Ersche  begond  to  clatter. 

And  roop  like  raven  and  rook. 


1  Msay  eontsntloQs  penona  >  Usi 

•  Misers.  «  Great  qusatlly.  *  Brory  oolDSfa 

•  LssfaMss.  VYksge.  ■  Dirty,  lai^  tippl>n> 

•  Slow  sad  dsspy  dnhs.  ^  Bxouse.  ^^  XioIbs. 
iscironlaUoii,  asofooin.                 ^^Rewssd. 

'*  A  eompilmsnt,  obriooriy,  to  the  poetlesi  prof  wwlon 
u  FSgesnt.     In  this  staasa  Dunbar  satirises  the  ontlsadM 
habits  and  lai«iiaie  of  the  Hifhiaiideis. 
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Vie  Devil  me  deant  was  with  their  yell. 
That  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell. 

He  smoorit  them  with  smook. 

Tidmgt/m  tke  Semon, 

f  A  ooBTcnation  Iwtwegn  two  rustics,  designed  to  satirise  the 
peoesediDgB  fai  the  suprame  dril  law  court  of  Scotland.] 

Ane  iDuirland  man,  of  upland  mak. 
At  hamc  thus  to  hia  neighbour  spak, 
'\^'liat  tidings,  goeeip,  peace  or  weir ! 
The  tether  rouniti  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  jou  under  this  confeesiony 
Bot  lately  lichtit  off  my  mcare, 

I  come  of  £dinbux;gh  fra  the  Session. 

What  Udings  heard  you  there,  I  pray  you  t 
The  tother  answerit,  I  sail  say  you  : 
Keep  well  this  secret,  eentle  brother ; 

Is  na  man  there  that  trusts  another : 
Ane  common  doer  of  transgression, 

Of  innocent  folk  preyeens  a  futher :' 
Sie  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  with  his  fallow  rouns  hiui  to  please, 
That  wald  for  cnry  bite  aif  his  nese  ;■** 
His  fa'  some  by  the  oxter*  leads  ; 
Some  patters  with  his  mouth  on  beads 

Tliat  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Seme  becks  full  law  and  shaws  bare  heads, 

M'ad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed  ;^ 
Some,  super-expended,  goes  to  bed  ;    * 
Some  speeds,  for  he  in  court  has  means; 
Some  of  partiality  compleens. 

How  feid<>  and  favour  flemis7  discretion ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts ; 

Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps ; 

Some  is  continued  ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes ; 

Some  maks  him  merxy  at  the  wines  ; 
Some  is  put  out  of  his  possession  ; 
)  herried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 
Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  some  forsakes  God, 
Some  in  ane  lamb-skin  is  ane  tod  f 
Some  in  his  tongue  his  kindness  turses  ;' 
Some  cuts  throaSs,  and  some  pykes  purses ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  with  procession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  them  curses : 

Sic  tidings  hewi  I  at  the  Session. 

Religious  men  of  diverse  places 
Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 
#  *  «  * 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  profession, 
Tike  /ounger  at  the  elder  leers  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

CfDucnUoH  in  Qiving, 

To  fpeak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 

Some  gives  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds  ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie ; 
Some  gives  to  them  that  nothing  nc^ds ; 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  for  pride  and  gloxy  v&in  ; 
Some  gives  with  grudging  and  with  nain ; 

S^e  gives  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  gives  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 


« Is  advsiiecd  liefive  ft  greet 
« Armpit.  •  Fledge.       • 

■Vto  •Csrflsa. 


Some  gives  for  thank,  and  some  for  threat) 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  gives  meat ; 

Some  givis  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifts  fra  some  may  na  man  treit  s 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  is  for  gift  sae  lang  required. 
While  that  the  craver  be  so  tired. 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  be, 
ThA  thank  is  frustrate  and  expired : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  IJltle  full  wretchcdlj, 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,i 

And  for  a  hood-pick  halden  is  he^ 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  Tj%  I 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  large, 
lliat  all  o'er-laden  is  his  barge ; 

Then  vice  and  prodigalitie. 
There  of  his  honour  does  discharge ! 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  bia. 

Some  to  the  rich  gives  his  gear, 
That  might  his  eiftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  fault'  sould  dk^ 
His  cry  not  enters  in  his  ear: 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  strangers  with  faces  new. 
That  yesterday  fra  Flanders  flew ;  3 

And  to  auld  servants  list  not  see. 
Were  the^  never  of  sae  great  virtue : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie,^ 
Some  giies  to  them  can  flatter  and  feigniej 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie. 
And  halds  all  janglers  at  disdenvie : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays, 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says. 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knawv  h«| 
Are  mony^  sic  now  in  thir  daprs : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thewg ; 
Some  gives  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authorities 
But  in  their  office  gude  fund  in  few  is : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochines  full  wide. 
Kirks  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'ersee, 

Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide : 

£i  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Cf  Diacretion  tn  Taking, 

After  Giving  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  gude  forsaking ; 

Some  takes  o'er  little  authoritie. 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaiking  ifi 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be* 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls. 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul's ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  has  he^ 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growls  on  the  fu]^ 

In  mails  and  gersomtfo  raisit  o'er  hie  ; 
And  gan  them  beg  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

>  Appraoiatad.  *  Starvation. 

•  A  laxfepfoportiOD  of  the  strangers  who  vUted  Sootland  at 
this  early  period  were  probably  tnm  Fhmders.      «  Complain. 
*'FoOUsh.  *  Rents  end  fines  of  entry. 
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Some  merchands  taks  unleeflome^  wine, 
Wliilk  xnaks  their  packs  oft  time  full  thin. 

By  their  succession,  as  ye  may  see^ 
That  ill-won  gear  "riches  not  the  kin : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  taks  other  mennis  tacks,' 
And  on  the  puir  oppression  maks. 

And  never  remembers  that  he  maun  die^ 
Till  that  the  gallows  gars  him  rax  :? 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be.^ 

Some  taks  by  sea,  and  some  by  land, 
^d  never  fra  taking  can  hald  their  hand. 

Till  he  be  t^t  up  to  ane  tree ; 
And  lyne  they  gar  him  understand. 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  wald  tak  all  his  neighbour's  gear ; 
Had  he  of  man  as  little  fear 

As  h^  has  dread  that  God  him  see ; 
To  tak  then  sould  he  never  forbear : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  wald  tak  all  this  warld  on  breid  ^ 
And  yet  not  satisfied  of  their  need. 

Through  heart  unsatiable  and  greedie ; 
Some  wald  tak  little,  and  can  not  speed : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Great  men  for  taking  and  oppression. 
Are  set  full  famous  at  the  S^ion,^ 

And  puir  takers  are  han^t  hie, 
Shawit  for  ever,  and  their  succession  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

OATIN  DOUGLAS. 

Gavin  Douglas,  bom  about  the  year  1474,  a 
younger  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  was 


Dunkeld  CathedraL 
educated  for  the  church,  and  rose  through  a  variety  of 
inferior  offices  to  be  bisliop  of  Dunkeld.  After  occu- 

1  UnUwfuL     >  Leases.         '  TiU  the  gaUows  stretohca  him. 

*  In  Its  whole  breadth.  *  Get  high  plaoee  in  the  eaprame 

eourt  of  law.  I 


pying  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  the  year 
1522.  Douglas  shines  as  an  allegorical  and  descrip- 
tive poet  He  wants  the  vigorous  sense,  and  also 
the  graphic  force,  of  Dunbur;  while  the  latter  is 
always  close  and  nervous,  Douglas  is  soft  and  ver- 
bose. The  genius  of  Dunbar  is  so  powerful,  that 
manner  sinks  beneath  it ;  that  of  Douglas  is  so  much 
matter  of  culture,  that  manner  is  its  most  striking 
peculiarity.  This  manner  is  essentially  scholarly. 
He  employs  an  immense  number  of  words  derived 
fh>m  the  Iiatin,  as  yet  comparatively  a  novelty  in 
English  composition.  And  even  his  descriptions  of 
nature  invc^ve  many  ideas,  very  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  very  beautit\illy  eiqpressed,  but  inappro- 
priate to  the  situation,  and  obviously  introduced 
merely  in  accordance  with  literary  fiishion. 

The  principal  original  composition  of  Douglas  is 
a  long  poem,  entitled  7^  Ptilace  o/Homtmr.  It  was 
designed  as  an  apologue  for  the  conduct  of  a  king, 
and  therefore  addreued  to  James  IV.  The  poet 
represents  himself  as  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  large 
company  travelling  towards  tlie  Palace  of  Honour. 
He  joins  them,  and  narrates  the  particulars  of  the 
pilgrimage.  The  well-known  JPUgrim^t  Progreu 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  that 
Bunyan  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  it 
King  Hart,  the  only  other  long  poem  of  Douglas, 
presents  a  metaphorical  view  of  human  life.  But 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  this  author  was 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  JEneid  into  Scottish  verse, 
which  he  executed  in  the  year  1513,  being  the  first 
version  of  a  Latin  classic  into  any  British  tongue. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  pcrforroaooe, 
though  in  too  obsolete  a  language  ever  to  regain  its 
popidarity.  The  original  poems,  styled  prologue*, 
which  the  translator  affixes  to  eadi  book,  aio 
esteemed  amongst  bis  happiest  pieces. 

[Apostrophe  to  HonoHsr.l 
(Original  BpeIUi«.) 

0  hie  honour,  sweit  heuinlie  flour  digest. 
Gem  verteuous,  maist  precious,  gudliest. 
For  hie  honour  thou  ait  guerdoun  conding,! 
Of  worschip  kend  the  glorious  end  and -rest. 
But  whome  in  richt  na  worthie  wicht  may  lest. 
Thy  greit  puissance  may  maist  auance  all  thii^ 
And  poueml  to  meikall  auail  sone  bring, 

1  the  require  sen  thow  but  peir^  art  best^ 
That  eftir  this  in  thy  hie  blis  we  ring. 

[Mommg  in  J/i^.*] 

As  fresh  Aurore,  to  mighty  Tithon  spousei 

Ished  of3  her  safiiron  bed  and  ivor  house, 

In  cram'sy  clad  and  grained  riolate, 

With  sanguine  cape,  and  selvage  purpurata^ 

Unshet^  the  windows  of  her  large  hall. 

Spread  all  with  roses,  and  full  of  balm  royalf 

And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  chiystalline 

Unwarps  braid,  the  warld  till  illumine; 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 

Shed  puipour  spraings,  with  gold  and  azure  mmdf 

Eous,  the  steed,  with  rubv  harness  red. 

Above  the  seas  liflis  furth  his  head. 

Of  colour  wnfi  and  somedeal  brown  as  beny. 

For  to  alichten  and  glad  our  emispeiy; 

The  flame  out-bursten  at  the  neisthirlB,7 

So  fast  Phaeton  with  the  whip  him  whirls.    *     * 

While  shortly,  with  the  bleczand  torch  of  day, 

Abulyit  in  his  lemandi*  fresh  array, 

»  Worthy  reward.  «  Without  equaL 

'laeuedfrom.  *  Opened, 

fi  Purple  streaks  mingled  with  gold  and  anna 

•  YeUowiah  brown.  7  Noetrik.  «  QUttcrii^ 

*  Pert  of  the  prokgue  to  the  isth  book  of  the  JEasid 
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Fnrih  of  his  palace  tojal  uhit  Phcebiu, 

With  golden,  crown  and  Tisace  glorious. 

Crisp  hun,  bricht  as  chiTsobte  or  topax; 

For  whase  hue  micht  nane  behald  his  &ce.    *    * 

The  annate  Tanes  of  his  throne  soTeimne 

With  glitterand  clanoe  o'crspread  the  ooeane;!^ 

Tike  luge  fludes,  lemand  all  of  licht. 

Bat  with  ane  blmk  of  his  supernal  sicht. 

For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 

The  stehled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea^ 

The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene. 

The  Urane  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene.    *    * 

And  lustj  Flora  did  her  hloomis  spread 

Under  the  feet  of  I4icebns'  suWar^  steed ; 

The  ewaided  soil  embrode  with  selcouthS  hnm^ 

Wood  and  forest,  obnumbrate  with  bews.^    *    * 

Towcca,  tnnets,  hixnals,'  and  pinnacles  hie,  . 

Of  hiiks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 

Stnde  painted,  ereiy  fane,  phiol,^  and  stage7 

Upon  ue  plun  pound  by  their  awn  umbrage. 

Of  Eolus'  north  blasts  harand  no  dreid. 

The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid; 

The  com  crops  and  the  beir  new-braird 

With  gladsome  garment  leresting  the  jndfi     *    * 

The  pen?  besprent  with  springand  sprouts  dispen 

For  caller  humoun*^  on  the  Sewj  nicht 

Rendering  some  place  the  gerse-piles  their  licht; 

As  &r  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  daj 

Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  awaj; 

And  blissful  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  yerd. 

Submits  their  heids  to  the  jonng  sun's  safeffuaxd. 

Itj  leaycs  rank  o'enpread  the  barmkin  wall; 

The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  aU ; 

Furth  of  £resh  bourgeonsl^  the  wine  grapes  ying^    • 

Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hing ; 

The  lookit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 

O'enpreadand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries ; 

Soft  grasij  Terdure  after  balmy  shouirs, 

On  curland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 

The  daisy  did  on«breid  her  erownal  small. 

And  ereiy  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.    *    * 

Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  spranjr, 

The  young  green  bloomed  strawbeny leares  aniang ; 

Jimp  jeiyflouirB  thereon  leayes  unshet, 

VrtA.  primroee  and  the  purpour  violet ;    *    * 

Heavenly  liUies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white, 

Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite.    *    * 

Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 

Thir  ipalyard  gardens  and  each  green  herbere 

Maist  amiable  wax  the  emeraut  meads ; 

Swarmis  eouchis  through  out  the  respand  reeds. 

Over  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 

Searehand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 

Phcebus*  red  fowl,i3  his  cural  crest  can  steer, 

Oft  itreikand  forth  his  heckle,  crawand  clcer. 

Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 

Pickand  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 

His  wrris  Toppa  and  Partolet  him  by — 

^  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bij^amy. 

The  painted  powne^^  pacand  with  plumes  ^ym, 

Kest  up  his  wi  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-nm, 

Ishrouded  in  his  feathering  bright  and  sheen, 

Slutpand  the  prent  of  Argus'  hundred  een. 

Amang  the  bowis  of  the  olive  twists, 

Seie  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 

Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  uks 

Ilk  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makes. 

In  comers  and  clear  fenestres  of  glassy 

Full  busily  Arachne  weavand  was. 

To  knit  her  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 

Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 


•  CupolA.  7 

>o  Cool  m^poan,      ^ 
^Thepocodci 


So  dusty  powder  upstours^  in  every  street| 
While  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  vales. 
Within  fermanco  and  parkis  close  of  pales. 
The  busteous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hertis  through  the  thick  wood-shav* 
The  young  fawns  foUowand  the  dun  daes, 
Kids,  skippand  throup;h,  runnis  after  ] 
In  leisure  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  ( 
On  salt  streams  wolk'  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadii, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wendies  and  damysels. 
In  gersy  graves^  wanderand  by  sprinr  wells ; 
Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  led, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  roundh 
With  voices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  rasonnda. 
Whereso  they  wa^  into  their  caroling. 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  nnff. 
Ane  sang, '  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  nem. 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  my  leman  hame.* 
Some  other  sings,  *  I  will  be  blythe  and  lidbt^ 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wichf 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rounii^  to  and  ftt>. 
To  leis^  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 
After  their  piise,  now  sineand,  now  in  sorrow. 
With  heartis  pensive  the  lang  summer's  monrow; 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 
Some  livis  in  hope ;  and  some  aU  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace. 
His  purgatory  he  finds  in  every  puM^    *    * 
Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part^ 
Their  blissful  lay  Intoning  every  art,    ♦    • 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray, 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green, 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen, 
Welcome  support  of  every  rate  and  vdn. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain. 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild^  upon  the  brier. 
Welcome  master  and  raler  of  the  year. 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plews. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews. 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads. 
Welcome. the  life  of  every  thing  that  spresMls 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  alL  *    * 

JOHN  8KELT0N. 

John  Suelton  flourished  as  a  poet  in  the  earlier 
port  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  rector  of 
Bysse,  in  Norfolk,  and  chiefly  wrote  satires  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  charge.  The  pasquik  of  Skelton  are 
copious  and  careless  efiVisions  of  coarse  humour,  dis- 
playing a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  but  he  could  also  assume  a  more  amiabie 
and  poetical  manner^  as  in  the  following  canzonet  a— 

To  Mittreu  Maargarti  Huuejf. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  sol&ce  and  gladnesi^ 

Much  mirth  and  no  madnMi| 

All  good  and  no  badness ; 

So  joyously. 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly. 

Her  demeaning^ 

iBiaeehiflioiids.      tWalked.      *Gass7giof«ik      ^l^ft 
*  Songs  then  popular*     'Whiiper.      Ttuagf%,     s  g|nHtn 
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In  eTeiythin^, 

Far,  far  passing 

That  I  can  indite. 

Or  suffice  to  write. 

Of  merry  Margaret, 

As  midsimmer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

As  patient  and  as  still. 

And  as  full  of  goodwill, 

As  fair  Isiphil, 

Coliandcr, 

Sweet  Pomander, 

Good  Cassandcr ; 

Stedfast  of  thought, 

"Well  made,  well  wrought 

Far  maj  be  sought. 

Ere  you  can  find 

So  courteous,  so  kind. 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsimmer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 

EARL  OF  SURREY. 

From  Chaucer,  or  nt  least  from  James  I.,  the 
writers  of  verse  in  England  had  disjdayed  little  of 
the  grace  and  elevation  of  true  i>oetry.  At  length 
a  worthy  successor  of  those  poets  appeared  in 
Thomas  Howard,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  usually  denominated  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
This  nobleman  was  born  in  1516.  He  was  educated 
at  Windsor,  in  company  with  a  natural  son  of  tlie 


Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

king,  and  in  early  life  became  accomplished,  not  only 
in  the  learning  of  the  time,  but  in  all  kinds  of  courtly 
and  chiTalrouB  exercises.  Having  travelled  into 
Italy,  he  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  poets  of 
that  country — Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ari- 
osto — and  formed  his  own  poQtical  style  upon  theirs. 
His  poetry  is  chiefly  amorous,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  having  been  married  in  early  life,  much  of  it  con- 
sists of  the  praises  of  a  lady  whom  he  names  Geral- 
dine,  suppoi^  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildu^  Surrey  was  a  gallant  soldier  as  well  as 
a  poet,  and  conducted  an  important  expedition,  in 
1542,  for  the  devastation  of  the  Scottish  borders. 
He  finally  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VHI., 
and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1547.  The 
poetry  of  Surrey  is  remarkable  for  a  flowing  melody, 


correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  expression ;  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  sonnet  and  bkodk  verae 
into  English  poetry.  The  gentle  and  melancholy 
pathos  of  his  style  is  well  exemplified  in  the  verses 
which  he  wrote  during  his  captivity  in  Windsor 
Castle,  when  about  to  yield  his  life  a  sacrifloe  to 
tyrannical  caprice : — 

Primmer  in  WindtOTf  he  reccmUeth  hit  Pleatm^  Atn 
pasted. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  I 
As  proud  Windsor  1  where  I,  in  lust  and  joj. 

With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass. 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy : 

Where  each  sweef  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour  I 
The  laige  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  haf% 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  Tower, 
And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 

The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue  i 
The  dances  short,  lon^  tales  of  great  delight. 

With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  ruo^ 
Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 

The  palro-plav,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game  ; 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love. 
Have  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame^ 

To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 

The  gravel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm 
Of  foaming  horse,^  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts^ 

With  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm. 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts  ; 

With  silver  drops' the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth. 
In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength. 

Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length : 

The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound. 
Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies' praise, 

Reconiing  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 
What  hope  of  speed  what  dread  of  long  delays  : 

The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green. 
With  reins  availed ^  and  swift  ybreathod  hone; 

With  ciy  of  hounds  and  meiny  blasts  between. 
Where  we  did  chase  the  feiuiul  hart  of  force. 

The  wide  vales,  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  nighti 
Wherewith,  alas,  reviveth  in  my  breast, 

The  sweet  accord  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight, 
The  pleasant  ^Lreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest : 

The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust, 
The  wanton  &k,  the  divers  chance  of  pla^. 

The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just; 
Wherewith  we  passed  the  winter  night  away. 

And  with  this  thought,  the  blood  forsakes  the  fiMS^ 
The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 

The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew: 

0  plftce  of  bliss  I  renewer  of  my  woes. 
Give  me  accounts,  where  is  my  noble  fere  ;^ 

Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  enclose) 
To  other  leef,^  but  unto  me  most  dear: 

Echo,  alas  I  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue. 
Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 

Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 
In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint, 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  leliet 

1  Hover  ;laltflr. 

>  A  lover  tied  the  sleeve  of  hit  mtetreas  on  flis  hesd  of  Ui 
bona       s  Reins  dropped.        ^  Compaalon.       'AjnisaMa 
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Jkaaipiion  and  Praise  cfhiM  Love  Gertddine, 

nom  Tuscan'  came  my  lady's  worthy  race ; 

Fair  Florenoe  was  some  time  their  aDcient  seat ; ' 
Hie  western  isle,  whose  pleasant  shore  doth  face 

Wild  Camher*s  clifis,  did  gire  her  llrely  heat : 

Fofteied  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire,  an  earl ;  her  dame  of  princes*  blood : 
From  tender  Tears,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

With  kinjrs  child,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food. 

Honsdotn  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Geialdine  she  hight : 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
And  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 

Her  beantr  of  kind,  her  yirtues  from  above ; 
Hsppj  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  Ioto  I 

Bbw  9oaoe  U  eoHtaU  vith  hit  own  ettate,  and  how 
Aeage  of  Atldren  i»  tU  happieA^  if  they  had  tkiU  to 

Ml 

Laid  in  my  quiet  bed» 

In  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  erenr  thought  did  show 

So  Urely  in  mine  eyes, 
That  now  I  mghed,  and  then  I  smiled, 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy. 

In  thought  how  oft  that  he 
IXd  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 

A  tall  young  man  to  be. 

The  young  man  eke  that  feels 

Ha  bones  with  pains  opprest. 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 

To  liye  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore,  ^ 

How  he  would  be  a  boy  again, 

To  lire  so  much  the  more. 

Whemt  full  oft  I  smiled. 

To  see  how  all  these  three, 
Ytom  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy. 

Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

ABd  musing  thus,  I  think, 

Tlie  case  is  reiy  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  lire  in  woe, 

Doth  OTcr  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skm. 
Hew  it  doth  show  my  dented  thws, 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin ; 

And  Ae  my  toothless  chaps. 

The  gates  of  my  right  way. 
That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak, 

Do  thus  unto  me  say : 

The  iriiite  and  hoarish  hain, 

The  mevengen  of  age, 
That  show,  like  lines  <n  true  belief. 

That  this  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 

lliem  hanging  on  my  chin. 
The  which  do  write  two  sges  pasl^ 

The  third  now  coming  in. 

HsDff  up,  therefore,  the  bit 

Of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 
And  thou  that  therein  beaten  azt. 

The  hs^est  life  define : 


Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said, 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy, 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  mb^ 

To  eveiy  little  boy ; 
And  tell  them  thus  from  me. 

Their  time  most  happy  is, 
If  to  their  time  theT  reason  had. 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

7^€  Means  to  attain  Happy  lAJk 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mindy 
The  equal  frend ;  no  grudge,  no  strife  ; 

No  chaige  of  rule,  nor  goremanoe ; 
Witihout  disease,  the  heiJthfiil  life; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mesn  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisedom  joined  with  simplenev  ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 
The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  ma>  beguile  the  night ; 
Ck>ntented  with  thine  svm  estate, 

Ke  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might. 

•SIR  THOMAS  WTATT. 

In  amorous  poetry,  which  may  be  said  to  ha^a 
taken  its  rise  in  this  age,  Surrey  had  a  fdlow-la^ 
bourer  in  Sir  Thomas  Wtatt  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Henry  VUl 
Wyatt  was  a  man  highly  educated  for  his  age,  a 
great  traveller,  and  generally  accomplished.  He 
died  of  a  fever  caught  by  riding  too  fast  on  a  hot 
day  from  Falmouth,  while  engaged  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  expressive  of  the  various 
feelings  he  experienced  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  are  not  witli- 
out  refinement,  and  some  share  of  poetical  feeling. 

The  lovet^s  lute  cannot  he  Homed,  though  it  ting 
of  his  ladles  unkindnesa. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sjund 
Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
'      For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  f!uch  tunes  as  pleaseth  me ; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange. 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  dbange^ 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 

MyLute,  alas  !  doth  not  offend, 

Thou^  that  per  force  he  must  sgree 
To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend, 

To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 
Then  though  my  sones  be  somewhat  plMO, 
And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 
Hy  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny. 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully, 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way  > 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite, 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spits^ 

Blame  not  my  Lota  1 
Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 

And  falsed  faith,  must  needs  De  known  | 
The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange  ; 

Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 
Then  since'  that  bv  thine  own  desert 
Hy  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 
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Blame  but  thjielf  that  batt  misdone^ 
And  well  deeenred  to  have  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  eo  eril  begon^ 
And  then  my  Lute  ihall  sound  that 

But  if  till  then  my  fingen  play. 

By  thy  deeert  their  wonted  way, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

Farewell !  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  bieak 
Mt  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 

Tet  haTe  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  a^un : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme^ 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time, 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 

•msdft  to  remain  fne  wUU  JkaUL 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  bo  wiU  I  be ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  fiM^ 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be^ 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently ; 
I  mean  nothing  but  honeslhr ; 
And  though  folks  judge  full  dlTexaely, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refnun. 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign ; 
Tet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

DiTsn  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe^ 
Yet  for  lUl  that  nothing  they  know  ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Let  ereiy  man  his  judgment  say ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Who  judgeth  well,  well  God  them  send ; 
Who  judgeth  eril,  God  them  amend ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed ; 
And  not  to  think  I  cmmge  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judfe  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  I  an^  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee, 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  mo, 
I  do-protest,  as  ye  may  see. 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

That  Pteatvre  u  mixed  toiih  every  Pain* 

Venomous  thorns  that  ai«  so  sharp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fitesh  and  fur  of  hii% 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine, 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

Hie  fire  that  i^  things  eke  consumeth  clean. 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  tme^ 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  healthy 

Since  eveiy  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 


The  CowUei't  L{fik 

In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fitesh  array. 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repast^ 

Tlie  life  in  banquets  and  sundiy  kinds  of  pbj  ; 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste  s 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  tail% 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  <^goUU 

Qfa^MemandamtEtiale. 

Stand  whoso  lists  upon  the  slipper*  wheels 

Of  high  estate,  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  dieal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  Joja 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass, 

And  when  my  jears  be  passed  without  aniMJt 
Let  me  die  old  auer  the  common  trace. 

For  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  naai 
That  Imown  is  to  all,  but  to  himself^  slas  I 
He  dieth  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  fiioe. 


Amongst  the  poeta  dating  towards  i^e  oondufltan 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thokas  Tus- 
8EB,  author  of  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  bom  about  1523,  of  an'  aadent 
famUy ;  had  a  good  education ;  and  commeiioed  lifli 
at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget  After- 
wards he  practised  farming  successively  at  Batwood 
in  Susser,  Ipswich,  Fairsted  in  Essex,  Norwich,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  walk,  he 
betook  himsdf  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  chorister,  and,  it  is  said,  a  fiddlo*. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did 
not  prosper  in  the  worid,  but  died  poor  in  LoudoD, 
in  158a 

Tusser's  poem,  entitled  a  ffondreth  Good  Plomie  of 
Hwhandrie^  which  was  first  published  in  1557,  ia  a 
series  of  practical  directions  for  farming,  exnressed 
in  simple  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  duU  verse. 
It  was  afterwards  expanded  by  other  writers,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  Hwitdreth  Pomts  of 
Good  Hutbandrie:  the  last  of  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  editions  appeared  in  17ia 

IDireethnefor  OMvatktff  a  ffop-Oardm.'] 

Whom  fancy  jpersuadeth,  among  other  crops^ 
To  have  for  his  spending  sufficient  of  hops. 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  choices  to  choosey 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  eUy, 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  mantaer  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  stone^ 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest  mould. 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  garden-plot  ihoald| 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  overflown. 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  ebe  southly  and  vmI^ 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  eaa^ 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  fi>und  as  !s  toldf 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  binn, 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  ton. 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt, 
It  stren^heneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  laa^ 
And  drawing  abide— if  ye  £aw  not  too  &stk^ 
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[ffomaewifdif  PAytie.] 

Good  hnsvife  prorides  ere  a  rickneM  do  come, 
Of  sondry  good  things  in  her  house  to  hare  some. 
Good  aqua  ampotita,  and  yinegar  tart. 
Rose-water,  and  treacle,  to  comfort  thine  heart. 
Cold  herbs  in  her  garden,  for  agues  that  bum, 
That  orer-etrong  heat  to  good  temper  may  turn. 
White  endire,  and  saccoij,  with  spinach  enow ; 
All  such  with   good  pot>herbs,   should  follow  the 

plou^ 
Get  water  of  furoitorj,  liver  to  cool. 
And  othen  the  like,  or  else  lie  like  a  fool. 
ConserTes  of  barbaiy,  quinces,  and  such, 
With  sirops,  that  easeth  the  sicklj  so  much. 
Ask  Medinu^  counsel,  ere  medicine  ye  take. 
And  honour  that  man  for  necessity's  sake. 
Thoo^  thooaands  hate  physic,  because  of  the  cost, 
Tet  thousands  it  helpeth,  that  else  should  be  lost. 
Good  broth,  and  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  than : 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comforteth  man. 
In  health,  to  be  stirring  shall  profit  thee  best ; 
Id  sickness,  hate  trouble ;  seek  quiet  and  rest. 
Remember  thy  soul ;  let  no  fancy  prerail ; 
Make  ready  to  God-ward ;  let  faith  never  quail : 
The  sooner  thyself  thou  submittest  to  God, 
The  sooner  he'ceaseth  to  scouige  with  his  rod. 

[Jfbral  E^Uetkm^^  the  ITtnd.] 

Though  winds  do  rage,  as  winds  were  wood,! 
And  eaase  spring-tides  to  raise  great  flood ; 
And  lofty  ships  leave  anchor  in  mud. 
Bereaving  many  of  life  and  of  blood ; 
Tet,  true  it  is,  as  cow  chews  cud. 
And  trees,  at  spring,  doth  yield  forth  bud. 
Except  vrind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

Sn  DATID  LTNDSAT. 

While  Surrey  and  Wyatt  were  imparting  fresh 
bentiet  to  £oglish  poetiy,  Dunbar  and  his  contem- 


OrDifldlorBdBBj. 

I  were  tncoeeded  in  Scotland  by  sereral  poets 
cf  ooofidenble  talent,  whose  improrements,  however, 

iMad. 


fell  fiir  short  of  those  effected  in  the  literature  of 
their  southern  neighbours.  The  most  eminent  of 
tliese  writers  wns  Sir  David  Ltndsat,  bom  about 
1490,  who,  after  senring  King  James  V.,  when  that 
monarch  was  a  boy,  as  sewer,  carver,  cup-bearer, 
purse-master,  chief  cubicular ;  in  short,  evelVthing 
— bearing  Iiim  lis  an  hifant  upon  his  back,  and 
dancing  antics  for  his  amusement  as  a  boy — was 
appointed  t(»  the  important  office  of  Lord  Lyon  King 
at  Anns,  and  died  about  the  year  1555.  He  chiefly 
shone  as  a  satirical  and  humorous  writer,  and  his  great 
fault  is  iin  entire  absence  of  that  spirit  of  refinement 
wliich  graceti  the  contemporary  literature  of  Eng- 
land. The  principal  objects  of  Lyiidsay's  vitupera- 
tions were  the  clergy,  whose  habits  at  this  period 
(just  before  the  Keformation)  were  such  as  to  alTord 
unusually  ample  scope  for  the  pen  of  the  satirist. 
Our  poet,  also,  uhliough  a  state  officer,  and  long  a 
servant  to  the  king,  uses  little  delicacy  in  exposing 
the  abuses  of  the  court  His  chief  poems  are  j)hiced 
in  the  following  succession  by  his  editor,  ^Ir  Georpe 
Chahners:— 77ie  Drrme,  written  about  1528;  The 
Campkynt,  1529;  The  Compiaynt  of  the  Kin^e 
Paptnoo  (Peacock),  1530;  The  Play  (or  Satire)  of 
the  Tfwee  Estates,  1535;  Kitteis  Confesnon,  1541; 
The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum^  1550;  The  Mo- 
narchie,  1553.  The  three  first  of  these  poems  are 
moralisings  upon  the  state  and  goTemment  of  the 
kingdom,  during  two  of  its  dismiU  mhiorities.  The 
Play  is  an  extraordinary  performance,  a  satire  upon 
the  whole  of  tlie  three  politicid  orders—monarch, 
barons,  and  clergy — ^full  of  humour  and  grossness, 
and  curiously  illustrative  of  the  taste  of  the  times. 
Notwithstanding  its  satiric  pungency,  and,  what  is 
apt  to  be  now  more  surprising,  notwithstanding  the 
intnxluction  of  indecencies  not  fit  to  be  described, 
the  Satire  of  the  Three  Estatea  was  acted  in  pre- 
f^encv  of  the  court,  both  at  Cupar  and  Edinburgh, 
the  stage  being  in  the  open  air.  Kilteis  Confeukm 
is  a  satire  on  one  of  the  practices  of  lloman  Catho- 
lics. By  his  rarious  burleKiues  of  tliat  party,  be  is 
wiid  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  ci 
the  Ileformation  in  Scotland.  The  History  of  Squire 
Meldrum  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  tliis 
author's  works.  It  is  considered  the  lost  poem  that 
in  any  degree  partakes  of  tlio  character  of  tlie 
metriosl  romance. 

Of  the  dexterity  with  which  Lyndsay  could  point 
a  satirical  remark  on  an  error  of  state  policy,  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  very  brief  passage  of 
his  Comphmt,  which  relates  to  the  too  early  wni- 
mittul  of  the  government  to  James  V.  It  is  given 
in  the  original  spelling. 

Imprudently,  like  witles  fules, 

Thny  tuke  the  young  prince  fiom  the  seolety 

Quherc  he,  under  ol^ience. 

Was  Icamnnd  vertew  and  science, 

And  hastilie  pat  in  his  hand 

The  goveriiance  of  all  Scotland  : 

Am  quha  wuld,  in  ane  stormie  blast, 

Quhen  marinaris  been  all  agast, 

Throw  danger  of  the  seis  rage, 

Wald  tak  ane  child  of  tender  age^ 

Quhilk  never  had  bin  on  the  sey, 

And  gar  his  bidding  all  obey, 

Ocving  him  hail  the  govemall. 

To  fihip,  marchand,  and  marinall. 

For  dreid  of  rockis  and  foir  land, 

To  put  the  ruthir  in  his  hand.        •        • 

I  give  them  to » 

Quhilk  first  devisit  that  counsell ; 
I  will  nocht  say  that  it  was  tressonn, 
But  I  dar  swcir  it  was  na  ressoun. 
I  pray  God  lat  me  never  see  rin^ 
Into  this  realme  sa  young  ane  king. 
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lA  Camum't  Acecmi  of  a  Law-mtit'] 

Mmtt,  I  lent  my  souip  my  mare,  to  fetch  hame  ooaU, 
And  he  her  drounit  into  the  ouarry  holes  ; 
And  I  ran  to  the  consistory,  for  to  pleinyie,  ^ 
And  there  I  happenit  ainang  ane  grecdie  meinyie.^ 
They  gate  me  nrst  ane  thing  they  call  citcuidum; 
Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  libellandum; 
Within  ane  month  I  gat  ck^  opjxmendvm; 
In  half  ane  year  I  gat  inter-lo^uendum^ 
And  syne  I  gat — ^how  call  ye  it  1 — ad  repUeandum; 
Bot  I  could  i^ever  ane  word  yet  understand  him  : 
And  then  they  gart  me  cast  out  mony  placks, 
And  gart  me  pay  for  four-and-twenty  acts. 
Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  (xmcludendum^ 
The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him.  ^ 
Thus  they  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  tiwn, 
Syne,  hodit  ad  odo,  bade  me  come  again  : 
And  then  thir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  fast 
For  sentence,  silrer,  they  cryit  at  the  last. 
(y[  pronunciandum  thev  made  me  wonder  fain, 
£ot  I  gat  never  my  gude  grey  mare  again, 

SuppUeaiicm  in  Coniempiion  of  Side  TaU».^ 
(1688.) 

SoTcreign,  I  mean^  of  thir  side  tails, 
Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails, 
Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels, 
Express  again'  all  commonweals. 
Thou^  bishops,  in  their  pontificals, 
Have  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails, 
For  dignity  of  their  office  ; 
Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  empiice ; 
Howbeit  they  use  sic  grarity, 
Conformand  to  their  majesty. 
Though  their  robe-royals  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  reiT  scorn. 
That  every  lady  of  the  land 
Should  have  her  tail  so  side  trailand ; 
Howbeit  ther  been  of  high  estate. 
The  queen  tney  should  not  counterfeit. 

Wherever  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

Flow  kirk  and  causay  they  Boop  clean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  irk  ;  ^ 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair, 

The  duiit  flies  highest  into  the  air. 

And  all  their  faces  does  begarr, 

Gif  they  could  speak,  they  wald  them  wary.    •    • 

But  I  have  maist  into  despite 

Poor  claj^gocksA  clad  in  Raploch  white, 

Whilk  has  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees. 

Will  hare  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit^^  was  yestreen. 

The  mom,  will  counterfeit  the  queen.    *    * 

In  bam  nor  byre  she  will  not  bide, 

Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  side. 

In  burghs,  wanton  burgess  wives 

Wha  may  have  sidest  tails  strives, 

Weel  bordered  with  velvet  fine, 

But  foUowand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  summer,  when  the  streets  ones, 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  skies  ; 

Nane  may  gae  near  them  at  their  ease, 

Without  they  cover  mouth  and  neese.    •    • 

I  think  maist  pane  after  ane  rain. 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  they  step  furth  tluough  the  street, 

Their  fauldings  flajis  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  claith,  within  few  years. 

Nor  wald  cleid  fifty  score  of  freirs.    •    • 

iCompanj.  *  The  ov«r>long  skirts  of  the  ladiM'dieeses 

sfthoMdaTB.  *Oomplaiii.  « Majr  feel  aanoi^ed. 

*Dxaala>tsila     esom. 


Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite. 
For  drea«l  some  duddron^  mc  despite  . 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  conclude. 
That  of  side  tails  can  come  nae  gude, 
Sider  nor  may  their  ankles  hide. 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride. 
And  pride  proceeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  cviL 

Ane  other  fault.  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  een  ; 
When  gentlemen  bid  them  gude  day. 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away.    *    • 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  amended. 
My  flyting^s  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended  ; 
But  wald  yuur  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ye  should  mak, 
Baith  through  the  land  and  burrowstouna, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  will  say,  this  is  nae  bouids,' 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  irald  they  clenge  their  filthy  tuls, 
Whilk  over  the  mires  and  middings  tntili^ 
Then  should  my  writing  clensiit  be. 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  me. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tiulf, 

That  duddrous  and  duntibours  through  the  dubi  tnllL 

[Tfu  Bmldmg  of  the  Tower  of  Babe^  md 

ConfuMon  of  Tonguet.} 

(From  the  Monarohle.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found. 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Niniron,  that  curious  champion, 
Deviiicr  Was  of  that  dunpieon. 
Nathipg  they  spared  their  laboun. 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers. 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon, 
\\'ith  Strang  ingenious  masonry, 
Upward  their  wark  did  fortify ;    •    • 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Tho«e  fulish  people  did  intend. 
That  till  the  neaven  it  should  ascend: 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  wark  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  our  days ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  bricht^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  thocht, 
Gif  Babylon  be  hcich,  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  God  omnipotent, 

To  whom  all  things  been  pxT»ent,    *'    * 

He  seeand  the  ambition, 

And  the  pridcful  presumption. 

How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend, 

Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend,    *   • 

Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 

That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said ; 

Where  was  but  ane  language  afore, 

God  send  them  languages  three  eoore  ; 
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Afore  thftt  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 
Tlicn  aome  began  for  to  speak  Qtew, 
Some  Dutch,  some  languace  Sanuxn, 
And  some  b^an  to  speak  Jjatin. 
The  maister  men  gan  to  ga  wild, 
Cijand  for  trees,  they  brocht  them  tyld. 
Some  said.  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 
Then  brocht  thej  to  them  stocks  and  stanos ; 
And  Kimrod,  their  great  champion. 
Ran  lagand  like  ane  wild  lion, 
Menacing  them  with  words  rude, 
Bat  nerer  ane  word  they  understood.  *    * 
■  for  final  conclusion. 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart, 
nk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt.    *    * 

■nCBLLAXSOUS  FIBCE8  OF  THB  PERIOD  1400-1558. 

A  few  pieces  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  and 
Edward  VL,  some  of  which  are  by  uncertain  authors, 
may  be  added,  as  farther  illustrative  of  the  literary 
history  of  that  period.  The  first  two  are  amongst 
the  eariiest  Terses  in  which  the  metaphysical  re- 
finements, 80  notable  in  the  sabsequent  period,  are 
obserrable. 

A  PraUt  cfkU  {ike  Poet^$)  Lady. 

Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yonneWes  at  all ! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

Whose  iace  will  stain  you  all  I 

The  Tirtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smilcth  a  naked  boy : 
It  would  yon  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould. 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take ; 

Or  else  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
80  &ir  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
"Wliose  like  was  never  seen  nor  Leard, 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste. 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast : 

What  will  you  more  we  say  t 
•  •  ^         "m 

Her  roeeal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
More  ruddier  too  than  doth  the  rose, 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus*  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Ke  at  no  wanton  play ; 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street. 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

Tlw  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Is  mix'd  with  shamefac'dness  ; 

All  vice  she  doth  wholly  refuse. 
And  hateth  idleness. 

O  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  virtue  can  repair. 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 

Wbom  Nature  made  so  faur  I 

Ttnly  Ae  doth  as  far  exceed 

Our  women  now-a-days. 
As  doth  the  gillv  flower  a  weed, 

And  more  a  thousand  ways. 


wept 

sighed   sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  brin*^  ibo 

babe  to  rest 

but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at 


How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  tree! 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give : 
When  Death  doth  what  he  can. 

Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

AnumHum  Ira  amoris  redintegratio  aL 

[By  Rkhard  Edwards,  a  court  musician  and  port,  lan-lMBL] 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  haw 

slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had 

^e 

rest 
That  would  not 

her  breast 
She  was  full  weaxy  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with 

her  child. 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd ; 
Then  did  she  say, '  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true 

to  prove. 
The  failing  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.* 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proveib  for  to 

write. 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat, 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas 

riiesat; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creatura 

bearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  disoM 

and  strife : 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  God 

above, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  ot 

love.* 

•  •  *  * 

'  I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  quoth  she, '  for  to  behold 

the  rout, 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world 

about; 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and 

some  can  smoothly  smile. 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble,  and 

some  stout, 
Tet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fall 

out' 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did 

remove, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love,* 

{Characterutic  of  an  Sn^^tahsnan.} 

{By  Andrew  Board,  phytioiaii  to  Henry  YIIL  The  Unss 
fSonn  an  inacriptlon  nndar  the  picture  of  an  Enyliahmaii,  naked, 
with  a  roll  of  oloth  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  wsIsboib  in  the 
other.] 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 

Musing  in  mv  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear. 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

All  new  fashions  bo  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  : 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  &bould  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop! 

Whftt  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  taiL 
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Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  goin^ 

The  next  rear  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  in  wearing  my  goigeoai  anay. 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  Bummer's  day ; 

1  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  fearcth  me ; 

I  oTercome  my  adreniariej  by  land  and  by  sea : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Be<»use  I  am  not  so  diTerve  times  do  I  rue : 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  hare  all  thinss  at  will. 

If  I  were  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still, 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining, 

But  cTer  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 

But  I  hare  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do— I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind, 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend.  Til  be  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade : 

Who  shall  let  me !    The  devil's  nails  are  unnarod. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well. 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time : 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine ! 

77ie  Nvt-Brown  Maid, 

[Regarding  the  date  and  author  of  this  pieee  no  oertainty 
exists  Prior,  who  founded  his  Henrp  and  Swuta  upon  it, 
fixes  Its  date  about  1400 ;  but  othen.  Judging  from  the  compib- 
ratively  modem  knguage  of  It,  suppoee  it  to  have  been  com- 
posed Bubaequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  declaration  of  the  author,  that  the  faith  of  woman 
Is  stnmgcr  than  is  generally  allcgvd,  in  proof  of  which  he  pn>- 
poses  to  relate  the  trial  to  which  the  '  Not-Urowne  Ui^yde*  was 
exposed  by  her  lover.  lYbat  follows  ooiMlsts  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  pair.] 

He.— It  standeth  so ;  a  deed  is  do^. 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow  i 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee :  the  one  must  be^ 
'    None  other  way  I  know. 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw^ 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  mr  own  heart  trae  I 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— O  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  blifl^ 

That  changeth  as  the  moon  1 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  d&rked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you' say.  Farewell :  Nay,  nay, 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so !  whither  will  ye  go  f      • 

Alas  !  what  have  yc  done  t 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hs^ — ^I  can  believe,  it  shall  ^oa  griere. 

And  somewhat  you  dlstram  : 
But  afterward,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought  t 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you. 

As  heartily  as  I  can ; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 


She. — Now  sith  that  ye  haye  showed  to  mo 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind ; 
Shall  never  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind : 
Make  you  ready,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — ^I  counsel  you,  remember  hem 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outUw  ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  beir 

A  bow,  read^  to  draw  ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  liyfl^ 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  hann  might  gam  I 

Yet  had  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  jnaiu 

She. — I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  my^ 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore  : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake^ 

As  I  have  said  before. 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — ^Yet  take  sood  heed,  for  eyer  I  dnadl 

That  ye  could  not  sustidn   ' 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valUys, 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain. 
The  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  diy  or  weet. 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
Wliich  Bo6n  should  grieve  you,  I  bellere^ 

And  ye  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go» 

Alone,  a  banished  i 


She. — Sith  I  have  here  been  parting 

With  you  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasilUre^ 

Aad,  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie^ 

I  could  not  fare  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  arone. 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  aU  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  ye  ffo  thither,  ye  must  oonndei^ 

When  ye  nave  list  to  dine. 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete^ 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine^ 
No  sheetes  clean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  boo^bi^ 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet, 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan ; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  gpi 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 
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Shew — ^Among  the  wild  deer,  sach  aa  archly 

As  men  aaj  that  je  be, 
Te  lOMj  no!  fidl  of  good  Tittail, 

Where  is  §o  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  rirdr, 

Shall  be  full  eweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  thall  rig^k  weal 

Endare,  as  je  shall  see  ; 
And,  ere  we  so,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  pnynde  anone ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

He.— Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

If  ye  will  go  with  me ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear. 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  far  to  withstand 

Your  enemies  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-light» 

To  wood-mud  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  will  all  this  fulfill, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can  : 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sbs^-I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  yoUf 

Than  longeth  to  womanheed, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear. 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  hare  most  diead  ; 
Bat  now  a^eu  !  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

Hs^Nay,  n»y,  not  so  ;  jre  shall  not  go^ 

And  I  shall  tell  you  why : 
Tour  appetite  1  is  to  be  light 

Oflofe,I  weelespy: 
For  like  as  to  hare  said  to  me. 

In  like  wise,  hardily, 
Te  would  answer  whoeycr  it  were. 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman. 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sbe^— If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  by  me ; 
For  oft  ye  jnmyed  and  me  assayed, 

Ere  I  lored  you,  pardie : 
And  though  that  I,  of  anoestiy, 

A  baron's  daughter  be, 
Yet  haTc  you  proTed  how  I  yon  Iof«d, 

A  squire  of  low  degree  ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loTe  but  you  alone. 
H&— A  baron's  diUd  to  be  beguiled. 

It  were  a  cuned  deed  I 
To  be  fellow  with  an  outlaw, 

Almighty  God  forbid  1 
It  better  were,  the  poor  sqnite 

Alone  to  forest  yede, 
Ihan  I  should  say,  another  day, 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  wen  betrayed:  wherefore^  good  maid. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
li,  thai  I  to  the  greenwood  go^ 
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Sbb.— Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayed. 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal  ^ 

For  if  ve,  as  ye  said. 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind. 

Your  love,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repoit ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  mud. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  iair^  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  avow. 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace ; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can  ; 
\Mierefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— Though  in  the  wood  I  undentood 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thouj^t^ 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  wUl 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo. 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  ray  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  pi<OT« 

That  ve  be  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life^ 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  meny  and  glad  ;  no  more  be  sad ; 

The  case  is  changed  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth, 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
1  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go  : 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

Sbe. — ^These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  mdp 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen. 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  seen, 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile^ 

And  steal  from  me,  1  ween  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was^ 

And  I  more  woo-bcgone  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

1  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Ye  shalf  not  need  further  to  dread  t 

I  will  not  disparjkge. 
You  (God  defend  !)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  great  a  linel^ 
Now  understand  ;  to  Westmorehmd, 

WTiich  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring ;  and  with  a  ring^ 

By  way  of  marriige, 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make. 

As  tihortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earl's  son. 

And  not  a  banished  man. 
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PROBE    WRITERS. 
SIB  JOHN  TOBTSflCUB. 

KoT  long  i^ter  the  time  of  Lvdgate,  our  attention 
is  called  to'  a  prose  writer  of  eminence,  the  first 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  WicklifTe.  This  was 
8iR  John  Fortbscue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  VL,  and  a  constant  adiierent  of 
the  fortunes  of  that  monarch.  He  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  1430  and  1470.  Besides  several  Latin 
tracts,  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  wrote  one  in  the 
common  language,  entitled.  The  Difference  behoeem  an 
AhmHuie  and  Limited  Monarchy,  eu  it  more  particuSarly 
regards  the  English  Constitution,  in  which  he  draws  a 
striking,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  French  under  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  even  then  possessed  considerable  privileges  as 
subjects.  The  following  extracts  convey  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  literary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of 
thinking,  of  that  age. 

[OH^AmI  spdUng^—li  Is  oowardbe  sad  lack  of  hsrtes  and 
oorags,  thst  ktplth  the  Frvnohmon  ftom  nrvyng,  and  not  po- 
vtrtyo ;  whleh  oongeno  Frenobo  man  hath  like  to  the  English 
man.  It  hath  ban  often  seen  in  Englond  that  ilj  or  ir  thefea. 
for  porartie.  hath  sett  upon  vjj  or  vl^  troe  men,  and  robbyd 
them  aL  Bat  it  hath  not  ben  wen  in  Frannce,  that  vy  or  vl^ 
thefaa  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  iij  or  ir  true  men.  Wherfor 
it  ia  right  add  that  French  men  be  hang}'d  for  robbetj'e,  for 
that  thaj  hare  no  hertys  to  do  so  terryble  an  acta.  There  be 
thecfor  mo  men  hangyd  In  Englond,  in  a  yere,  for  robbeiye 
and  mandaughter,  than  thcr  be  hangld  in  Fraunoe  for  such 
oauae  of  crime  in  i^  yers,  Aea] 

It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that 
keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from  rising,  and  not  XMverty ; 
which  courage  no  French  man  hath  like  to  the 
English  man.  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England 
that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set  upon 
seven  or  eight  true  men,*  and  robbed  them  all.  But 
it  hath  not  been  seen  in  France,  that  seven  or  eight 
thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seld'  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged 
for  robbeiy,  for  uiat  they  hare  no  hearts  to  do  so 
terrible  an  act.  There  be  therefore  mo  men  huiged 
in  England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter, 
than  there  be  hanged  in  France  for  such  cause  of 
crime  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in 
Scotland  in  seven  years  together  for  robbeiy,  and  vet 
they  be  often  times  hanged  for  larceny,  and  steahng 
of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof ;  but 
their  hearts  serve  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods 
while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robbenr.  But  the  English  man  be 
of  another  oounge ;  for  if  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  from  him  by 
might,  he  wol  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if^  that  poor  man 
be  right  true.  Wherefore  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  is 
lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  Frendi 
men  from  rising. 

What  Aoim  voM  ame  to  Eng^cAd  if  the  Chmnumt 
thereof  were  Poor» 

Some  men  have  said  that  it  were  good  for  the  king 
that  the  commons  of  England  were  made  poor,  as  m 
the  commons  of  France.  For  then  they  would  not 
rebel,  as  now  they  done  often  times,  which  the  com- 
mons of  France  do  not,  nor  may  do  ;  for  they  have  no 
weapon,  nor  armour,  nor  good  to  buy  it  withall.  To 
these  manner  of  men  may  be  said,  with  the  philoso- 
phsTy  Ai  parva  retpicienteSf  de  facili  enuncianl;  that 
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is  to  say,  they  that  seen  few  things  woU  soon  sav  their 
advice.  Forsooth  those  folks  consideren  little  the 
good  of  the  realm,  whereof  the  might  most  stondeth 
upon  arehers,  which  be  no  rich  men.  And  if  they 
were  made  poorer  than  they  be,  they  should  not  have 
wherewith  to  buv  them  Iwws,  arrows,  jacks,  or  any 
other  armour  of  defence,  whereby  they  might  be  iU>le 
to  resist  our  enemies  when  they  lint  to  oome  upon  us, 
which  they  may  do  on  everv  side,  considering  that  we 
be  an  island  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  before,  we  may  not 
have  soon  succours  of  any  other  realm.  Wherefore 
we  should  be  a  prey  to  all  other  enemies,  but  if  we  be 
mighty  of  ouiself,  which  might  stondeth  most  upon 
our  poor  arehers  ;  and  therefore  they  needen  not  only 
to  have  such  habiliments  as  now  is  spoken  of,  but  also 
they  needen  to  be  much  exercised  in  shooting,  which 
may  not  be  done  without  right  great  expenses,  as 
erery  man  expert  therein  knoweth  right  well.  Where- 
fore the  making  poor  of  the  commons,  which  is  the 
making  poor  of  our  archers,  should  be  the  destruction 
of  the  greatest  might  of  our  realm.  Item,  if  poor  in-.'ii 
mapr  not  lightly  rise,  as  is  the  opinion  of  those  iiien, 
which  for  that  caune  would  have  the  commons  p«K»- ; 
how  then,  if  a  miglity  man  made  a  rising,  shouM  iic 
be  repressed,  when  all  the  commons  be  so  poor,  that 
after  such  opinion  they  may  not  fight,  and  by  that 
reason  not  help  the  king  with  fighting!  And  why 
maketh  the  king  the  doramons  to  be  eveir  year  mus- 
tered, sithen  it  was  good  they  had  no  harness,  nor 
were  able  to  fight  t  Oh,  how  unwise  is  the  opinion  of 
these  men  ;  for  it  may  not  be  maintained  by  any 
reason  !  Item,  when  any  rising  hath  been  made  in 
this  land,  before  these  days  by  commons,  the  poorest 
men  thereof  hath  been  the  greatest  causers  and  doeis 
therein.  And  t&rifly  men  have  been  loth  thereto,  for 
dread  of  losing  of  their  goods,  yet  often  times  they 
hare  gone  with  them  through  menaces,  or  else  the 
same  poor  men  would  hare  taken  their  goods  ;  wherein 
it  seemeth  that  poverty  hath  been  the  whole  and  chief 
cause  of  all  such  rising.  The  poor  man  hath  been 
stirred  thereto  by  occasion  of  his  poverty  for  to  get 
good ;  and  the  rich  men  have  gone  with  wiem  because 
they  wold  not  be  poor  bv  losing  of  their  goods.  Whal 
then  would  fall,  if  all  the  commons  were  poor  I 


WZLLZAM  CAXTON. 

The  next  writer  of  note  was  Wiluam  Cazroif, 
the  celebrated  printer ;  a  man  of  plain  understand- 
ing, but  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  literature; 
While  acting  as  an  agent  for  English  merchants  in 
Holland,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, then  recently  introduced  on  the  Continent ;  and, 
having  translated  a  French  book  styled,  77ke  i^enryefl 
of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  he  printed  it  at  Ghent,  in 
1471,  being  the  first  book  in  the  English  language 
ever  put  to  the  press.*  Afterwards  he  established 
a  printing-office  at  Westminster,  and  in  1474,  pro> 
duced  The  Game  of  Chess,  which  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  Britain.  Caxton  translated  or  wrote  about 
sixty  different  books,  all  of  which  went  tlirough  his 
own  press  before  his  death  in  1491.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  of  the  literary  language 
of  this  age,  a  passage  is  here  extracted,  in  modem 

•  In  a  note  to  this  pablieation.  Oazton  says— 'Fonsmuoh 
as  age  creepeth  on  me  daily,  and  feebleth  all  the  bodle,  and  alao 
because  I  have  pramlaed  divers  gentlemen,  and  to  my  fHeods, 
to  addrets  to  them,  as  hastily  as  I  might,  this  said  book,  there- 
fore  I  hare  praotised  and  learned,  at  my  great  eluufe  and  die- 
pence,  to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print,  after  the  manner  and 
form  as  ye  may  here  aee,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink, 
as  other  books  ben,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  hare  tham  at 
onoe,  for  all  the  books  of  this  story,  named  The  Recule  of  the 
Historays  of  Troyes,  thus  emprinted,  as  ye  here  see,  were  bsgon 
hi  one  dsy,  and  alao  anishsd  in  one  day.' 
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ipellingy  firom  the  oondiuion  of  his  translation  uf 


ILegmd  of  St  Fronds,} 

Francis,  nerrant  and  friend  of  Almighty  God,  was 
bom  in  the  citj  of  Amys^,  and  was  made  a  merchant 
ante  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  and  wasted  his  time  by 
liring  Tainly,  whom  our  Lord  corrected  by  the  scourge 
of  sickness,  and  suddenly  changed  him  into  another 
man  ;  so  that  he  began  to  shine  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. For  on  a  time,  he,  with  other  men  of  Peruse, 
iTM  taken  prisoner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel  prison, 
where  all  the  other  wailed  and  sorrowed,  and  he  only 
iTM  glad  and  enjoyed.  And  when  they  had  repreved' 
Eim  thereof,  he  answered,  'Know  ye,*  said  he,  *that  I 
am  joTful:  for  I  shall  be  worshipped  as  a  saint 
throughout  all  the  worid.»    •     ♦    * 

On  a  time  as  this  holy  man  was  in  prayer,  the  devil 
called  him  thrice  by  his  own  name.  And  when  the 
holy  man  had  answered  him,  he  said,  none  in  this 
world  u  so  great  a  sinner,  but  if  he  conyert  him,  our 
Lord  would  pardon  him  ;  but  who  that  sleeth  himself 
witii  hard  poiance,  shall  nerer  find  mercy.  And  anon, 
this  holy  man  knew  by  revelation  the  fallacy  and 
deceit  of  the  fiend,  how  he  would  have  withdrawn  him 
fro  to  do  welh  And  when  the  devil  saw  that  he 
mioht  not  prevail  against  him,  he  tempted  him  by 
grievous  temptation  of  the  flesh.  And  when  this  holy 
servant  of  God  felt  that,  he  despoiled^  his  cloaths,  and 
beat  himself  right  hard  with  an  hard  cord,  saying, 
'Thus,  brother  ass,  it  behoveth  thee  to  remain  and 
to  be  beaten.'  And  when  the  temptation  departed 
not,  he  went  out  and  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 
saked,  and  made  seven  great  balls  of  snow,  and  pur- 
posed to  have  taken  them  into^  his  body,  and  said, 
*This  greatest  is  thy  wife ;  and  these  four,  two  ben 
ihy  daughters,  and  two  thy  sons ;  and  the  other  twain, 
diat  one  thy  chambrere,  and  that  other  thy  varlet  or 
feman ;  haste  and  clothe  them :  4ot  they  all  die  for 
cold.  And  if  thy  business  that  thou  hast  about  them, 
grieve  ye  sore,  Uien  serve  our  Lord  perfectly.'  And 
inon,  the  devil  departed  from  him  all  confused  ;  and 
6t  Francis  returned  again  unto  his  cell  glorifying 
Ood.  •  •  ♦ 

He  was  enobled  in  his  life  by  many  miracles    •    • 
and  the  very  death,  which  is  to  all  men  horrible  and 
hateful,  he  admonished  them  to  praise  it.    And  also 
he  wanied  and  admonished  death  to  come  to  him,  and 
Mud  '  Death,  my  sixter,  welcome  be  you.'    And  when 
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he  came  at  the  last  hour,  he  slept  in  our  Lord;  oi 
whom  a  friar  saw  the  soul,  in  manner  of  a  star,  like 
to  the  moon  in  Quantity,  and  the  sun  in  clearness. 

Prose  history  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rist- 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL  and  VI 1 1. ;  but  its  first 
examples  are  of  a  very  homely  character.  Robert 
Fabian  and  Edward  Hall  may  he  regarded  as  the 
first  writers  in  this  department  of  our  national  lite 
rature.  They  aimed  at  no  literary  excellence,  nor  at 
any  arrangement  calculated  to  make  their  writings 
more  useful  Their  sole  obje<!t  was  to  narrate 
mmutely,  and  as  far  as  their  opportunities  allowed, 
faithftilly,  the  events  of  the  history  of  their  country. 
Written  in  a  dull  and  tedious  manner,  without  any 
exercise  of  taste  or  judgment,*with  an  absolute  want 
of  discrimination  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of 
facts,  and  no  attempt  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  the 
actors,  or  to  describe  more  than  the  external  features 
of  even  the  greatest  of  transactions,  the  Chronicles, 
as  they  are  called,  form  masses  of  matter  which  only 
a  modem  reader  of  a  peculiar  taste,  curiosity,  or 
a  writer  in  quest  of  materials,  would  now  willingly 
peruse.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  thefr 
minuteness  and  indiscrimination  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  many  curious  facts  and  illustra- 
tions of  manners,  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
lost 

Fabian,  who  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  1512,  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of 
English  history,  which  he  called  The  Concordance  of 
StorieMf  and  which  has  been  several  times  printed, 
the  last  time  in  1811,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henri- 
Ellis.  It  is  particularly  minute  with  regard  to  what 
would  probably  ap]xjar  the  most  important  of  all 
things  to  the  worthy  alderman,  the  succesbion  of 
officers  of  all  kinds  serving  in  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  amongst  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
the  author  does  not  omit  to  note  that  a  new  weather- 
cock was  placed  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's  steeple. 
Fabian  repeats  all  the  fabulous  stories  of  early  Eng- 
lish history,  which  had  first  been  circulated  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

[l%e  Depotttton  of  King  VifrtiffemJ] 

[Vortigem  had  lost  much  of  the  affections  f  his 
people  by  marriage  with  Queen  Rowena.]  Over  that, 
an  neresy,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began  then  to  spring 
up  in  Britain.  For  the  which,  two  holy  bishops, 
named  Germanus  and  Lupus,  as  of  Gaufryde  is  wit- 
nessed, came  into  Britain  to  reform  the  king,  and 
all  other  that  erred  from  the  way  of  truth. 

Of  this  holy  man,  St  Germam,  Vincent  Historial 
saith,  that  upon  an  evening  when  the  weather  was 
passing  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  very  fast,  he  axed 
lodging  of  the  king  of  Britain,  for  him  and  his  com- 
peers, which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitting  under 
a  bush  in  the  field,  the  king's  herdman  passed  b^*, 
and  seeing  this  bishop  with  his  company  sitting  m 
the  weather,  desired  him  to  his  house  to  take  there 
such  poor  lodging  as  he  had.  Whereof  the  bishop 
being  glad  and  fain,  yode^  unto  the  house  of  the  said 
herdman,  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer. 
And  for  him  and  his  company,  willed  his  wife  to  kill 
his  only  calf,  and  to  dress  it  for  his  guest's  supper ; 
the  which  was  also  done.  When  the  holy  man  had 
supped,  he  called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  de- 
siring her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather  together 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  calf ;  and  them  so  gathered, 
to  wrap  together  within  the  skin  of  the  said  calf.  And 
then  it  lav  in  the  stall  before  the  rack  near  unto  the 
dame.  Which  done  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  holy  man,  shortly  afler  the  calf  was  restored 
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to  life ;  and  forthwitli  ate  hay  with  the  dam  at  the 
rack.  At  which  marrel  all  the  hoq^  was  greatly 
astoniflhed,  and  yielded  thanking  unto  Almighty  God, 
and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  this  holy  bishop  took  with  him 
the  herdman,  and  yode  unto  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  axed  of  him  m  sharp  wise,  why  that  over-night 
he  had  denied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  king 
was  BO  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power  to  gire  unto 
the  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St  Germain  said  to  him  : 
I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God^  that  thou 
and  thine  depart  from  this  palace,  and  resign  it  and 
the  rule  of  thy  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this 
room  than  thou  art.  The  which  all  thing  by  power 
divine  was  observed  and  done ;  and  the  said  heraman, 
by  the  holy  bishop*s  aiilhority,  was  set  into  the  same 
ditoiity ;  of  whom  after  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Britain. 


[Jank  Cad^9  Jfmantetion,'\ 

{Mffbud  SpeMnff,  And  in  tlM  moneth  of  Jimy  this  jere, 
tlie  oomons  of  Kent  asMmbl^'d  them  In  grete  nulty tude.  sad 
cliBM  to  than  a  eapitayne.  and  named  hym  Mcntj-mer,  and 
cnsyn  to  the  Dulce  of  Ytirlce ;  but  of  nioste  h«  was  named 
Jack  Cadew  This  kept«  the  people  woodroualle  tofpider,  and 
mado  such  ordenaunoea  amonge  theym.  that  he  brooght  a 
grete  nnmbreof  people  of  theym  vnto  the  lilak  Ileth,  where  he 
deiiyaed  a  bylle  of  petycfona  to  the  kynge  and  his  eoim- 
leyU.  Ac] 

And  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  (1450),  the 
oomroons  of  Kent  assembled  them  in  great  multitude, 
and  chase  to  them  a  Captain,  and  named  him  Morti- 
mer, and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  York;  but  of  most  he 
was  named  Jack  Cade.  This  kept  the  people  won- 
drouflly  together,  and  made  such  ordinances  among 
them,  that  ho  brought  a  great  number  of  people  of 
them  unto  the  Black  Heath,  where  he  devised  a  bill 
of  petitions  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  showed 
therein,  what  injuries  and  oppressions  the  poor  com- 
mons sutfcred  by  such  as  were  about  the  king,  a  few 
persons  in  number,  and  all  under  colour  to  come  to 
Lis  above.  The  king's  council,  seeing  this  bill,  dis- 
allowed it,  and  counselled  the  king,  which  by  the 
7th  day  of  June  had  gathered  to  him  a  strong  host  of 
people,  to  go  again'  his  rebels,  and  to  give  unto  them 
battle.  Tnen  the  king,  after  the  said  rebels  had 
holden  their  field  upon  Block  Heath  seven  days, 
made  toward  them.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
drew  back  with  his  people  to  a  village  called  Seven- 
oaks,  and  there  embattled. 

Then  it  was  agreed  by  the  king's  council,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Statiurd,  knight,  with  VN'illiam  his  brother, 
and  other  certain  gentlemen  should  follow  the  chase, 
and  the  king  with  his  lords  should  return  unto  Green- 
wich, weening  to  them  that  the  rebels  were  tied  and 
gone.  But,  as  before  I  have  showed,  when  Sir  Hum- 
phrey with  his  company  drew  near  unto  Sevenoaks, 
he  was  warned  of  the  Captain,  that  there  abode  with 
his  people.  And  when  he  hod  counselled  with  the 
other  gentlemen,  he,  like  a  manful  knight,  set  upon 
the  rebels  and  fought  with  them  long ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Captain  slew  him  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other,  and  caused  the  rest  to  give  back.  All  which 
season,  the  king's  host  lay  still  upon  Black  Heath, 
being  among  them  sundry  opinions ;  so  that  some  and 
many  favourod  the  Captain.  But,  finally,  when  word 
came  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Stafford  they  said 
plainly  and  boldly,  that,  except  the  Lord  Saye  and 
other  before  rehearsed  were  committed  to  ward,  they 
would  take  the  Captain's  party.  For  the  appeasing  of 
which  rumour  the  Lord  Saye  was  put  into  the  Tower  ; 
but  that  other  as  then  were  not  at  hand.  Then  the 
king  having  knowledge  of  the  scomfiture  of  his  men 
uid  also  of  the  rumour  of  his  hosting  people,  removed 


from  Greenwich  to  London,  and  there  with  hia  hort 
rested  him  a  while. 

And  so  soon  as  Jack  Cade  had  thus  overoome  the 
Staffords,  he  anon  apparelled  him  with  the  knij^fis 
apparel,  and  did  on  him  his  biyganders  set  with  gilt 
nails,  and  his  salet  and  gilt  spurs  ;  and  after  he  had 
refreshed  his  people,  he  returned  again  to  Black 
Heath,  and  there  pight  >  again  his  fiel^  a«  heretofore 
he  had  done,  and  lay  there  from  the  29th  day  of 
June,  being  St  Peter's  day,  till  the  fint  day  of 
July.  In  which  season  came  unto  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  CanterbuxT,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckinriiam, 
with  whom  they  had  long  communication,  and  found 
him  right  discreet  in  his  answers:  how  be  it  they 
could  not  cause  him  to  lay  down  his  people,  and  to 
submit  him  unto  the  king's  grace. 

In  this  while,  the  kins  and  the  queen,  hearing  of 
the  increasing  of  his  rebels,  and  also  the  lords  foarinf 
their  own  servants,  lest  they  would  take  the  Captain^ 
party,  removed  from  London  to  Killingworth,  leaving 
the  city  without  aid,  except  only  the  Lord  Scales, 
which  was  left  to  keep  the  Tower,  and  with  him  a  manly 
and  warly  man  named  Matthew  Gowth.  Then  the 
Captain  of  Kent  thus  hoving^  at  Blackheath,  to  the 
end  to  blind  the  more  the  people,  and  to  bring  him  in 
fame  that  he  kept  good  justice,  beheaded  there  a  petty 
Captain  of  his,  named  Paris,  for  so  mudi  as  he  had 
oflonded  again'  such  ordinance  as  he  had  stablished 
in  his  host.  And  hearing  that  the  king  and  all  his 
lords  were  thus  departed,  drew  him  near  unto  the  city, 
BO  that  upon  the  first  day  of  July  he  entered  the  burgh 
of  Southwark,  being  then  Wednesday,  and  lodged  him 
there  that  night,  for  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  entet 
that  city. 

And  upon  the  same  day  the  commons  of  Essex,  in 
great  number,  pight  them  a  field  upon  the  plain  at 
Miles  End.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  said  month, 
the  mayor  called  a  common  council  at  the  Guildhall, 
for  to  purvey  the  withstanding  of  these  rebels,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  assembled  were  divcn  opinions, 
so  that  some  thought  good  that  the  said  rebels  should 
be  received  into  the  city,  and  some  otherwise ;  among 
the  which,  Robert  Home,  stock-fishmonger,  then  being 
an  alderman,  spake  sore  again'  them  that  would  have 
them  enter.  For  the  which  sayings,  the  commona 
were  so  amoved  again'  him,  that  they  ceased  not  till 
they  had  him  committed  to  ward. 

And  the  same  afternoon,  about  five  of  the  clock,  the 
Captain  with  his  people  entered  by  the  bridge  ;  and 
when  he  came  upon  the  drawbridge,  he  hewed  the 
ropes  that  drew  the  bridge  in  sunder  with  his  sword, 
and  so  passed  into  the  ci^,  and  made  in  sundry  places 
thereof  proclamations  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  man, 
upon  pain  of  death,  should  rob  or  take  anything  per 
force  without  paying  therefor.  By  reason  whercd  he 
won  many  hearts  of  the  commons  of  the  city ;  but  all 
was  done  to  beguile  the  people,  as  liter  shall  evidently 
appear.  He  rode  through  divers  streets  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  came  by  London  Stone,  he  strake  it  with 
his  sword  and  said,  '  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city.'  And  when  he  had  thus  showed  himself  in 
divers  places  of  the  city,  and  showed  his  mind  to  the 
mayor  for  the  ordering  of  his  people,  he  returned  into 
Southwark,  and  there  abode  as  he  before  had  done, 
his  people  coming  and  going  at  lawful  hours  when 
they  would.  Then  upon  the  mom,  being  the  third 
day  of  July  and  Friday,  the  said  Captain  entered  again 
the  city,  and  caused  the  Lord  Saye  to  be  fette^  from 
the  Tower,  and  led  into  the  Guildhall,  where  he  waa 
arraigned  before  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  king's 
justices.  In  which  pastime  he  intended  to  have 
brought  before  the  said  justices  the  foresaid  Robert 
Home  ;  but  his  wife  and  friends  made  to  him  such 
instant  labour,  that  finally,  for  five  hundred  marks,  he 
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■  ms  Kt  at  hiB  liberty.  Then  the  Lord  Saye,  being  as 
before  u  said^  mi  Guildhall,  desired  that  he  might  be 
jadged  by  hLi  peers.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
wnt  a  company  of  his  unto  the  hall,  the  which  per 
farce  took  him  from  his  officers,  and  so  brought  him 
unto  the  standard  in  Cheap,  where,  or^  he  were  half 
ihriren,  they  strnke  off  his  head  ;  and  that  done, 
pight  it  upon  a  long  pole,  and  so  bare  it  about  with 


In  this  time  and  season  had  the  Captain  caused  a 
gentleman  to  be  taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
which  before  had  b«en  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  used,  as 
ther  said,  some  extortions.  .  For  which  cause,  or  for 
he  had  £sToured  the  Lord  Saye,  by  reason  that  he  had 
married  his  daughter,  he  was  hurried  to  Miles  End, 
and  there,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.  And 
the  same  time  was  there  also  beheaded  another  man, 
called  BaiUie,  the  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
haTe  heard  some  men  report.  This  Baillie  was  of  tho 
fiuniliar  and  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  where- 
fore, so  soon  as  he  espied  him  coming  to  him-ward,  he 
cast  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discover  his  liTing  and 
old  manners,  and  show  off  his  rile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wlicrefore,  knowing  that  the  said  Baillie  used  to  bear 
scnnri,^  and  prophesy  about  him,  showing  to  his  com- 
pany that  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  ill  disposition, 
and  that  they  should  well  know  by  such  books  as  he 
bare  upon  him,  and  bade  them  search,  and  if  they 
found  not  as  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  done  according  to  his  com- 
mandment. 

When  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
took  the  head  of  Crowmer  and  pight  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  so  entered  again  the  city  with  the  heads  ox  the 
liords  Saye  and  of  Crowmer ;  and  as  they  passed  the 
streets,  joined  the  poles  together,  and  caused  either 
dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  diverse  and  many  times. 

And  the  Captain  the  self-same  day  went  unto  the 
hoQse  of  Philip  Malpas,  draper  ana  alderman,  and 
fobbed  and  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  great 
Bobttuice;  but  he  was  before  warned,  and  thereby 
eoaveyed  much  of  his  money  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
ben  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
!  poar  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  ever 
icady  in  all  places  to  do  harm,  when  audi  riots  been 
done. 
Then  toward  night  he  returned  into  Southwark,  and 
!  npoB  the  mora  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Margaret  Patyn  parish,  called  Gherstis 
House  ;  and  when  he  had  dined,  like  an  uncurteous 
gnest,  robbed  him,  as  the  day  before  he  had  Malpas. 
For  which  two  robberies,  albeit  that  the  porail  and  nwdy 
people  drew  unto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
.  the  hoocat  and  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matter,  and  feared  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
lost  the  pei^le's  favour  and  hearts.  For  it  was  to  be 
thought,  if  he  had  not  executed  that  robbery,  he  might 
baTe  flone  fair  and  brought  his  purpose  to  good  effect, 
if  he  had  intended  well ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  pre- 
nppose  that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
fore it  might  not  come  to  any  good  conclusion.  Then 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
ihipful  commoners,  seeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Captain,  in  safeguarding  of  themself  and  of  the  citpr, 
took  thrir  counsels,  how  they  might  drive  the  Captain 
and  his  adheeents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
was  the  more,  for  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
vith  their  poweia  were  far  from  them.  But  vet  in 
STCfiding  of  apparent  peril,  th^  condescended  that 
they  would  withstand  his  any  more  entry  into  the 
city.  For  the  performance  whereof,  the  mayor  sent 
ante  the  Lord  Scales  and  Matthew  Gowth,  then  having 
^  Toirer  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them  assent  to  per- 
Ivmthenme. 
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Then  upon  the  5th  day  of  July,  the  Captain  being 
in  Southwark,  caused  a  man  to  be  beheaded,  for  cause 
of  displeasure  to  him  done,  as  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  him  in  Southwark  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
might  have  entered  the  city  if  he  had  wold. 

And  when  night  was  commg,  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
with  Matthew  Oowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  passage  of  the  bridse,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  the  Kentishmen,  v-hich  made  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Captain,  seeing 
this  bickering  begun,  yode  to  harness,  and  called 
his  people  about  nim,  and  set  so  fiercely  upon  the 
citizens,  that  ho  drave  them  back  from  the  stulpes 
in  SouUiwark,  or  bridge  foot,  unto  the  drawbridce. 
Then  the  Kentishmen  set  fire  upon  the  drawbridge.  In 
defending  whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  alderman,  Matthew  Gowth,  gentleman,  and 
Roger  Heysand,  citizen.  And  thus  continued  this 
skirmish  all  night,  till  9  of  the  clock  upon  the  mom  ; 
so  that  sometime  the  citizens  had  the  better,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kentishmen  were  upon  the  better  side ;  but 
ever  they  kept  them  upon  the  bridge,  so  that  the 
citizens  passed  never  much  the  bulwark  at  the  bridge 
foot,  nor  the  Kentishmen  much  farther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thus  continuing  this  cruel  fight,  to  the  d» 
struction  of  much  people  on  both  sides ;  lastly,  afler 
the  Kentishmen  were  put  to  the  worse,  a  trewl  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours  ;  during  the  which  trew,  the 
.£nchbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  general  pardon  to  the  Captain  for  Himself,  and 
another  for  his  people  :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
company  departed  the  same  night  out  of  Southwark, 
and  so  returned  every  man  to  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Captain  with  hli 
company  was  thus  departed,  that  proclamations  wers 
made  in  divers  places  of  Kent,  of  Sussex,  and  Sow- 
therey,  that  who  might  take  the  foresaid  Jack  Cade, 
either  alive  or  dead,  should  have  a  thousand  mark  for 
his  travail.  After  which  proclamation  thus  puUished, 
a  geutleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited 
so  his  time,  that  he  took  him  in  a  garden  in  Sussex, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  said  Jack  was  slain  : 
and  so  being  dead,  was  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  September,  and  then  left  in  the 
Kin^s  Bench  for  that  night.  And  upon  the  morrow 
the  dead  corpse  was  drawn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newgate,  and  there  headed  and  (quar- 
tered, whose  head  was  then  sent  to  London  Bridge, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towns 
of  Kent. 

And  this  done,  the  king  sent  his  commissions  into 
Kent,  and  rode  after  himself,  and  caused  enquiry  to 
be  made  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  judged  and  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
other  gM)d  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  divers  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Han,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  sherifTs 
court  of  London,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1547,  compiled  a  copious  chronicle  of  English  his- 
tory during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  those  of  Heniy  VIL  and  Henry  VIIL, 
which  was  first  printed  by  Grafton  in  1548,  under 
the  title  of  The  Unum  of  Oe  two  Nobie  and  lUtutre 
Familka  of  Laneattre  and  Yorke,  with  aB  tAe  Aetet  done 
in  boih  Oe  tymetof  the  Princes  both  of  the  one  Una^  and 
the  other  J  &c.  Hall  is  very  minute  in  his  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time :  altogether,  his  work  is  of  a 
superior  character  to  that  of  Fabian,  as  might  per- 
luips  be  expected  from  his  better  education  and  condi- 
tion in  life.  Considered  as  the  only  compilations  of 
English  history  at  the  command  of  the  wits  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  as  ftimishing  the  fScmndations  of 
many  soenea  and  eren  whole  plays  by  one  of  the 
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most  illustrious  of  these,  the  Chronicles  have  a  value 
in  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
them.  In  the  followin^r  extract,  the  matter  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Richard  IIL  is  found,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads 
beside  the  poeticisl  one. 

[Scene  in  the  Council-Room  of  the  Protedor  Olowxiier,] 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  bo  set  at 
the  Tower,  on  Friday  the  thirteen  day  of  June, 
where  there  was  much  communing  for  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time 
appointed  approached  so  near,  that  the  pageants  were 
a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  Tictual 
killed,  which  afterward  was  cast  away. 

Tliese  lords  thus  sitting,  communing  of  this  matter, 
ihe  Protector  came  in  among  them,  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  saluting  them  courteously,  excu!«ing  himself  that 
he  had  been  from  them  mo  long,  saying  merrily  that 
he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day.  And  after  a  little 
talking  with  him,  he  said  to  the  Bifthop  of  Ely,  *  My 
Lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
a*.  Ilolbom  ;  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  mens  of  them.' 
*  Gladly,  my  Lord,'  ^uoth  he  ;  '  I  would  I  had  some 
better  thing,  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and 
with  that  in  all  luMtc  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  dish 
of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
counuuning,  and  thereupon  prayed  them  to  spare  him 
a  little  ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between 
ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  to  the  chamber,  all 
changed,  with  a  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his 
lips  ;  and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords 
were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this  manner 
and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail. 
When  he  had  sitten  a  while,  thus  he  began  :  '  What 
were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  nnd  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  of  this  his  royal  realm  !'  At  which 
question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing 
much  by  whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which 
uveiT  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fami- 
liarity that  was  between  them,  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever 
they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same.  '  That 
is,'  quoth  he,  'yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  her  ;'  meaning  the  queen.  Many  of 
the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her  ;  but 
the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  moved  by  her  than  by  any  other  that  he 
loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  ^dged  that  he  was 
not  afore  nuide  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as 
he  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and  of  their  put- 
tin';  to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised 
to  be  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  this  self  same  day  ;  in  the 
which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  bv  other  devised 
that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at 
London.  '  Then,'  said  the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise 
that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's  wife, 
with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcei^  and  witchcraft 
thus  wasted  my  bodv  I*  and  therewith  plucked  up 
his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  led  arm,  where 
he  showed  a  veiy  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  was 
never  otiier.'  And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  mis- 
gave them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
a  ouarrel  ;  for  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was 
botn  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  foUv,  and  also,  if 
she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  maxe  Shore's  wife 
least  of  her  counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most 
hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
most  loved. 

Also,  there  was  no  man  there,  but  knew  that  his 
arm  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day  of  his  birth.    Never- 


theless, the  Lord  Hastings,  which  from  the  death  of 
King  Kdward  kept  Shore  s  wife,  his  heart  somewhat 
grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved  so  highly  ac- 
cused, and  that  as  he  knew  well  untruly  ;  there- 
fore he  answered  and  said,  *  Certainly,  my  Lord, 
if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous 
punishment.'  '  What !'  quoth  the  Protector,  '  thou 
servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with  and;  I  tell 
thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good 
on  thy  body,  traitor  1'  And  therewith,  as  in  a  great 
anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  boaitl  a  great  n^p, 
at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the 
chamber,  and  therewith  a  door  clapncd,  and  in  came 
rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber  oould 
hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord 
Hastings,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor  !'  '  Mliat  I  me  !  my 
Lord,'  quoth  he.  •  Yea,  the  traitor,*  quoth  the  Pro- 
tector. And  one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  elne 
his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth ;  for  as  shortly 
as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  ears.  Then 
was  the  Archbi«hop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers 
others  which  were  bestowed  in  divers  chambers,  save 
the  Lord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  commanded 
to  Rpeed  and  shrive  him  apace.  *  For,  by  Saint  Poule,' 
quoth  he,  *  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  off.' 
It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  a 

f driest  at  a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrifl,  for  a 
onger  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector  made  so 
much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it 
till  this  murder  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  ungra- 
cious oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green, 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  hc»d  laid 
down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that  lay  there  for  buildin? 
of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannously  stricken  off,  and 
after  his  body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by 
his  master.  King  Edward  the  Fourth;  whose  souu 
Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 


^8IR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Passing  over  Fortescne,  the  first  prose- writer  who 
mingled  just  and  striking  thought  with  his  language, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  the  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-1535). 
Bom  the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  More  entered  life  with  all  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  soon  reached  a  distinguish^ 
situation  in  the  law  and  in  state  employments. 
He  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529,  being 
the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the  office.  At  aU 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  a  zealous  professor  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  insomuch  tlmt  he  was  at  one  time 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  becoming  a  monk. 
When  Henry  wished  to  divorce  Catherine,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  conscientious  More,  who  accordingly 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
The  cheerful,  or  rather  mirthful,  disposition  of  the 
learned  chancellor  forsook  him  not  at  the  last,  and 
he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  character  of  More  was  most  benignant^ 
as  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  ill-tempered, 
written  after  the  burning  of  some  of  his  property, 
expressively  shows,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  The  domestic 
circle  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  where  the  profoundly 
learned  statesman  at  once  pud  reverence  to  his 
parents  and  sported  with  his  children,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture  by  the 
great  artist  of  that  age,  Holbein. 

The  literary  productions  of  More  are  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English :  he  adopted  the  former 
hmguage  probably  from  taste^  the  latter  for  the  pnr 
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pose  of  reaching  the  commonalty.*    Besides  some 
cpistlea  and  ottier  minor  writings,  he  wrote,  in  Latin, 


'^'-  yn^. 


f- 


a  corioQs  philosophical  work  under  the  title  of 
Utopia,  which,  describing  an  imaginary  pattern 
coontry  and  people,  has  added  a  word  to  the  Eng- 
lish language,  every  scheme  of  national  improve- 

^  TiMfoOoviBf  kaapediiMnof  SirTbooiMMore'sJuTsnlto 


Be  Uwt  hath  lafte  th«  hotler't  onf te. 

And  fiUlth  to  makynf  ahoiM ; 
The  ■nyth  that  ■haU  to  {Minting  fkU, 

Bis  thrift  i*  well  nigh  done. 
A  blade  drmper  with  whyte  papor, 

To  goe  to  writing  tcole. 
An  old  btttler  become  a  cutler 

I  weoe  ehall  prove  a  fole. 
And  an  old  trot,  that  can  God  wot, 

Nothing  but  kyw  the  cup. 
With  her  phyaicke  will  kepe  one  doke, 

Tni  ehe  hath  aouwd  hym  up. 
A  man  of  law  that  nerer  lawe 

The  wayea  to  boy  and  mU 
Wcnyng  to  ryee  by  merchandyae, 

I  pray  Ood  apede  him  well ! 
A  mercfaeunt  eke,  that  will  go  ida 

By  all  the  meanes  he  m«y. 
To  fUl  fai  ante  tUl  he  dispute 

Bie  money  cleane  away ; 
Vletyng  the  lawe  for  every  etray 

Shall  prove  a  thrifty  man. 
With  bete  end  atrife,  bnt  by  my  Ult 

I  oBimot  tail  yon  whan. 
When  an  better  will  tmatter 


Or  a  pedlar  waxe  a  medlar 
la  yMekigy.  Ika 


ment  founded  on  theoretical  views  being  since  then 
termed  Utopian,  The  most  of  the  English  writings 
of  More  are  pamphlets  on  the  religious  controversies 
of  his  day,  and  the  only  one  which  is  now  of  value 
is  A  History  of  Edward  V.^  and  of  his  Brother^  and 
of  Bkhard  IlL,  which  Mr  Hallnm  considers  as  the 
first  English  prose  worlc  fVee  of  vulgarisms  and 
pedant^. 

The  intention  of  Sir  Tliumas  More  in  his  Utopia 
is  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  those  social  arrangements 
whereby  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the 
people  may  be  secured  to  the  utmost  extent  uf  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible ;  though,  probably,  he 
has  pictured  more  than  he  really  conceived  it  possible 
to  effect  Experience  proves  that  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions are  indeed  Utopian.  In  his  imaginary  island, 
for  instance,  all  are  contented  with  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  all  are  employed  in  useful  labour ;  no  man  de- 
sires, in  clothing,  any  other  quality  besides  durabi- 
lity; and  since  wants  are  few,  and  every  individual 
engages  in  labour,  there  is  no  need  for  working  more 
than  six  hours  a-dav.  Neither  laziness  nor  avarice 
finds  a  place  iu  this  happy  region ;  for  why  should  the 
people  be  indolent  when  they  have  so  little  toil,  or 
greedy  when  they  know  that  there  is  abundance  for 
each  ?  All  this,  it  is  evident,  is  incompatible  with 
qualities  inherent  in  human  nature:  man  requires 
the  stimulus  of  self-interest  to  render  him  indus- 
trious and  persevering ;  he  loves  not  utility  merely, 
but  ornament;  he  possesses  a  spirit  of  emulation 
which  makes  him  endeavour  to  outstrip  his  fellows, 
and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property  even  for  its 
own  sake.  With  much  that  is  Utopian,  however,  the 
work  contains  many  sound  suggestions.  Tlius,  in- 
stead of  severe  punishment  of  theft,  the  autlior 
would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  take  away  the  temptation  to  crime ; 
for,  says  he,  '  if  ^ou  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill- 
educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from 
their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  for  those  crimes 
to  which  their  first  education  disposed  them,  *what 
else  is  to  be  concluded  fh>m  this,  but  that  you  first 
miJce  thieves,  and  then  punish  them  V  In  Utopia, 
we  are  told,  war  is  never  entered  on  hut  for  some 
gross  injui^  done  to  themselves,  or,  more  especially, 
to  their  alhes ;  and  the  glory  of  a  general  is  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  the  number,  but  to  the  fewness  of 
the  enemies,  whom  he  slays  in  gaining  a  victory. 
Criminals  are  generally  punished  with  riavery,  even 
for  the  greatest  misdeeds,  since  servitude  is  no  less 
terrible  than  death  itself;  and,  by  making  slaves  of 
malefactors,  not  only  does  the  public  get  the  benefit 
of  their  labour,  but  the  continual  sight  of  their 
misery  is  more  effectual  than  their  death  to  deter 
other  men  from  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  laws  of 
the  Utopians,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion ;  *  it  being  a  fundamental  opinion  among 
them,  that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any- 
thing he  pleases;  nor  do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble 
their  thoughts  by  threatenings,  so  that  men  are  not 
tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  their  opinions  among 
them ;  which,  being  a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by 
the  Utopians.'  Every  man  may  endeavour  to  con- 
vert others  to  his  views  by  the  force  of  amicable  and 
modest  argument,  without  bitterness  against  those 
of  other  opinions ;  but  whoever  adds  reproach  and 
violence  to  persuasion,  is  to  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment or  slavery.  Such  tolerant  views  were  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
in  later  life  were  lamentably  departed  from  by  him- 
sdf  in  practice ;  for  in  persecuting  the  lYotcstants, 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  severity 
which  were  strangely  at  variance  both  with  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  and  the  general  mildness  oi 
his  disposition. 
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[Letter  to  Lady  More.] 

[RetaroinK  from  the  mgoCiatloiM  st  Oambnij,  C 
Mote  heard  that  hk  bams  and  aoina  of  thoae  of  hit  ndghboun 
had  been  burnt  down ;  he  ooneeqnently  wrote  the  foUowing 
letter  to  his  wife.  Ite  gentleneea  to  a  lour-teoipewd  womant 
and  the  boievolent  feellnfa  ezpreiaed  about  the  lamitjf  of  hli 
Mifhboim,  have  bean  nuidt  admired.] 

Mistreas  Alice,  in  my  most  heartjwife  I  recoiiiin«Dd 
mo  to  you.  And  wherMi  I  am  informed  b^  my  ion 
Heron  of  the  loes  of  oar  Iwms  and  our  neii^bonn' 
1^,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein  ;  albeit  (say- 
ing  Qod'i  pleaaure)  it  is  great  pit^  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such 
a  chance,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  risitation.  He  sent 
us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a 
chance  taken  it  away  acain,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  I 
Let  us  nerer  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adTersity 
as  for  prosperitv.  And  peradrenture  we  hare  more 
cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  thui 
we  do  ourselrea.  Therefore,  I  prar  you  be  of  good 
eheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church, 
and  there  thank  God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us, 
and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he 
hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase 
when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leaTe  us  yet  less, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  tou  to  make  some  good  onsearch  iHiat  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leare  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  heox  no 
loss  by  m^  chance,  happened  in  mr  house.  I  pray 
TOU  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  meny 
In  Ood ;  and  derise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
com  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  cominji^, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands,  i^d  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our 
folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall 
need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters,  ye  may 
then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tany  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  vou,  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things,  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our 
diildren,  as  ye  can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of     Thosub  Morb. 

[Charader  cflHtAard  IJL] 

[Sir  Thomas's  aocount  of  Richard  IIL  has  been  followed  by 
fibaltspeare.] 

Kchard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
was  in  wit  and  courage  egaX^  with  either  of  them ;  in 
body  and  prowess,  fitf  under  them  both ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left 
shoulder  much  higher  than  his  ris^t,  hard-favoured 
of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and 
from  s^Tore  his  birth  ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth 
reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
ado  in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of 
iim  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the 
feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward  ;  and  (as  the 
£une  runneth)  also  not  untoothed  (iriiether  men  of 
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hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  many  thmgs  unnaturally  oom- 
mitted.) 

None  evil  captun  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which 
his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace.  ! 
Sundiy  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows, 
but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either  of 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense, and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  Widi 
laTfie  ffifls  he  get  him  unstcadfast  friendship,  for 
which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and 
get  him  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret ; 
a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  ol 
heart ;  outwardly  courapinable  where  he  inwardly 
hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ; 
dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway,  bnt 
oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and 
increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indifier^ 
ent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's 
death  whose  life  withstw)d  his  puipose.  He  slew  with 
his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  priaooer  in  tine 
Tower. 

[The  Utopum  Idea  nf  PIssshiv.] 
(From  Bishop  Burnetii  tnuulation  of  the  UtopiB.| 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wisdom  for  a 
man  to  pursue  his  own  advantages  as  far  as  the  laws 
allow  it.  They  account  it  piety  to  prefer  the  public 
good  to  one's  private  concerns.  But  they  think  it 
unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure,  br 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from  him.  And, 
on  the  contraiy,  they  think  it  a  si^  of  a  gentle  and 
good  soul,  for  a  man  to  dispense  with  his  own  advan- 
tage for  the  good  of  others ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  % 
good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he  parts 
with  another ;  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from 
others  when  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  should 
fail  him,  vet  the  sense  of  a  eood  action,  and  the  re- 
flections that  one  makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  gives  the  mind  mors 
pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in  that  fiom 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  also  per^ 
Buaded  that  Ood  inll  make  up  the  loss  of  those  small 
pleasures  with  a  vast  and  endless  joy,  of  which  reli- 
^on  does  easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon  an 
mquiiy  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon  thAt  all 
our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  tenninate  in 
pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  hamiiness  ; 
and  they  call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  bodv  w 
mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight,  a  plea- 
sure. And  thus  they  cautiously  limit  pleasure  onl  j 
to  those  appetites  to  which  nature  leads  us  ;  for  they 
reckon  that  nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to 
which  reason  as  well  as  sense  canies  us,  and  by  which 
we  neither  injure  any  other  person,  nor  let  go  greater 
pleasures  for  it,  and  which  do  not  draw  troubles  on  us 
after  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  those  delights  whidi 
men,  by  a  foolish  though  common  mistake,  call  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  could  change  the  nature  of  thin^  mm 
well  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  not  only  do 
not  advance  our  happiness,  but  do  rather  obstruct  it 
veiy  much,  because  tiiey  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with  a  false 
notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  truer 
and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves  have 
nothing  that  is  trulv  delighting:  on  the  oontrary, 
they  have  a  good  deu  of  bitterness  in  them  ;  and  yet 
by  our  perverse  appetites  after  forbidden  objects,  are 
not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but  are  made 
even  the  greatest  designs  of  life.  Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticaled  pleasures,  they  reckon  those 
whom  I  mentioned  before,   who  think  themselrce 
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mllT  the  better  for  baring  fine  clotbes,  in  wbich  tbej 
think  tb^  are  doably  nuBtaken,  both  in  the  opinion 
thai  thej  bare  of  their  dothes,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  tbfljr  bare  of  themaelTet ;  for  if  you  coniider  the 
use  of  dothes,  why  should  a  fine  thread  be  thought 
better  than  a  coane  one  1    And  yet  that  sort  of  men, 
as  if  ihey  bad  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 
and  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  big, 
and  aeem  to  fancy  themaelTes  to  be  the  more  Taluable 
on  thai  account,  and  ima^e  that  a  respect  is  due  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  nch  nrment,  to  which  tiiey 
would  not  have  pretended  S  th^  had  been  more 
iDeanly  clothed ;  and  they  resent  it  as  an  afiront,  if 
ikat  respect  is  not  paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly 
to  be  taken  with  these  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  ainufy  notlung  ;  for  what  true  or  real  pleasure 
can  ooe  find  in  this,  that  another  man  stands  bare,  or 
makes  legs  to  him  1    Will  the  bending  another  man's 
thi^  glTO  you  any  ease  t    And  will  ms  hold's  being 
hstre  eoTB  the  madncM  of  yours  t    And  yet  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  bow  this  false  notion  of  pleasure  bewitches 
many,  wbo  delight  tbemselTes  with  the  fancy  of  their 
nobility,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  they 
aie  dsMciided  fiom  ancestors  who  have  been  held  for 
dons  rich,  and  that  they  bare  had  great 
for  this  is  all  that  makes  nobility  at 
mMsnt ;  jet  they  do  not  think  themselTcs  a  whit  the 
IsBB  noble,  thoujpi  their  immediate  parents  have  left 
none  of  this  wnlth  to  them  ;  or  though  th^  them- 
sdres  bsre  squandered  it  all  away.    The  Utopians 
hare  no  better  opinion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 
with  gems  and  predous  stones,  and  who  account  it  a 
degree  of  bj^piness  next  to  a  dirine  one,  if  they  can 
purdiaM  one  that  is  reiy  extraordinaiy,  especially  if 
It  he  of  that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  re- 
quest ;  for  the  same  sort  is  not  at  all  times  of  the 
nme  Talne  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  nor  will  men  buy 
it,  ualcM  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of  the  gold, 
ikiid  then  the  jeweller  is  made  to  giro  good  security, 
sad  required  solenmly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true, 
that  by  sudi  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  may  not  be 
bon^t  instead  of  a  true ;  whereas  if  you  were  to 
examine  it,  your  eye  could  find  no  difierenoe  between 
that  whidi  is  counterfeit  and  that  which  is  true ;  so 
that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were 
blind.    And  can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  heap  up 
I  an  useless  mass  of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is 
to  briqg  them,  but  merely  to  please  themselTes  with 
the  contemplation  of  it,  enjoy  any  true  pleasure  in  it ! 
The  delight  they  find  is  only  a  false  shadow  of  joy. 
Those  are  no  better  whose  error  is  somewhat  difilerent 
6«m  the  former,  and  who  hide  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 
losing  it ;  for  wbat  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in 
the  earth,  or  rather  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it 
being  thus  cut  off  from  being  useful,  either  to  its 
owner  or  to  tiie  rest  of  mankind !    And  yet  the  owner 
baring  hid  it  CMcfully,  is  glad,  because  he  thinks  he 
is  now  sure  of  it.    And  in  case  one  should  come  to 
steal  it,  the  owner,  though  he  might  lire  perhaps  ten 
'  yean  after  that,  would  ^1  that  while  after  the  theft, 
I  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  find  no  difference  between 
his  baring  it  or  losing  it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally 
useless  to  him. 
Among  those  fioolish  pursuers  of  pleasure,  they 
.  reckon  aU  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding 
or  gaming :  of  whose  madness  they  hare  only  heard, 
;   for  thejnaTe  no  sudi  things  among  them.    *    * 

Th^  thoi^  the  rabble  of  mankind  looks  ui>on 
,  these,  and  iJiotber  things  of  this  kind  which  are  in- 
deed innumeiable,  as  pleasures  ;  the  Utopians,  on  the 
eontraiy,  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
,  of  them  that  is  truly  pleasant,  conclude  that  they  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  pleasures.  For  though  these 
thh^  may  create  some  tickling  in  the  senses  (which 
Mcms  to  be  a  true  notitm  of  pleasure),  yet  they  reckon 
tlat  this  duet  not  arise  from  the  thing  itself  but 


from  a  depraved  custom,  which  mur  so  vitiate  a  man's 
tastp,  that  bitter  things  may  pass  for  sweet ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  tastes  sweeter  thim 
honey  ;  but  as  a  man's  sense  when  coirupted,  either 
by  a  disease  or  some  ill  habit,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  the 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones  ;  some  belong  to  the  body, 
and  others  to  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  that  delisht  which  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it ;  to  which  they 
add  the  joyful  reflections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  into  two  sorts  ;  the  one  is  that 
which  gives  our  senses  some  real  delight,  and  is  per- 
formed, either  by  the  recruiting  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying those  parts  on  which  the  internal  heat  of  life 
feeds  ;  and  tnat  is  done  by  eating  or  drinking :  Or 
when  nature  is  eased  of  any  surcharge  that  oppresses 
it.  There  is  another  kind  of  this  sort  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  gives  us  anything  that  our  bodies  require, 
nor  frees  us  from  anything  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  secret 
unseen  virtue,  and  by  a  generous  impression,  it  so 
tickles  and  a^cts  them,  that  it  turns  them  inwardly 
upon  themsdves ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  by 
music. 

Another  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  quiet  and  good  constitution  of  body,  br 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  spread  over  aU 
the  parts  of  the  body  not  allayed  with  any  disease.. 
This,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  sives 
an  inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  thouirh  it  should  not 
be  exdted  by  any  external  and  delighting  object ;  and 
although  this  pleasure  does  not  so  vigorously  affect 
the  sense,  nor  act  so  strongly  upon  it,  vet,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the  Utopians 
reckon  it  the  K>undation  and  basis  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life ;  since  this  alone  makes  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desirable  ;  and  when  this  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  no  other  pleasure.  They 
look  upon  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  if  it  does 
not  rise  from  a  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity rather  than  of  pleasure.  There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  veiy  narrowly  canvassed  among 
them  ;  whether  a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be 
called  a  pleasure  or  not !  Some  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  but  that  which  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.  But  this  opinion 
has  been  long  ago  run  down  among  them,  so  that  now 
they  do  almost  all  agree  in  this.  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sickness,  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasure,  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  along  with  it.  And  if 
any  should  say  that  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  but 
that  it  onW  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  look  upon 
that  as  a  fetch  of  subtility  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.  So  they  think  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
said,  that  health  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  be- 
gets a  pleasure,  as  fire  dves  heat ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  all  those  whose  heuth  is  entire  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.  What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  had  been 
weakened,  does,  with  the  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recovers  its  former 
vigour !  And  being  thus  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict.  And  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  we 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  so  does  ndther 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfare.  If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  be  felt,  they  absdutely  denv  that ;  for 
what  man  is  in  health  that  does  not  perceive  it  when 
he  is  awake  t    Is  there  any  man  that  is  so  dull  and 
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itupid,  M  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  feels  a  delight 
in  health  t  And  what  U  delight  but  another  name 
for  pleasure  1 

But  of  all  pleasures,  thej  esteem  those  to  be  the 
most  raluable  that  lie  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  chief  of 
these  are  those  that  arise  out  of  true  rirtue,  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience.  They  account  health 
the  chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  they 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinkinc,  and 
all  the  other  delights  of  the  bodjr,  are  only  so  far  de- 
sirable as  they  siTO  or  maintain  health.  But  they 
are  not  pleasant  m  themselres,  otherwise  than  as  they 
resist  those  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmity  is 
still  making  upon  us ;  and,  as  a  wise  man  desires 
rather  to  avoid  diseases  than  to  i&\'  V^'^v^ic,  and  to 
be  freed  from  pain  rather  than  to  fn-i  .»-^o  by  reme- 
dies,  so  it  were  a  more  desiiubU  .<t&i«.  ^  t  to  need  this 
sort  of  pleasure,  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  any  man  imagines  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in 
this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess  that  he  would  be 
tiie  happiest  of  all  men,  if  he  were  to  lead  his  life  in 
a  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itching,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  pemtual  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
himself,  which,  any  one  may  easily  see,  would  be  not 
only  a  base  but  a  miserable  state  of  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  least  pure  ; 
for  we  can  nerer  relish  them  but  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  contrary  pains.  The  pain  of  hunger  must 
pre  us  the  pleasure  of  eating ;  and  here  the  pain  out- 
balances the  pleasure  ;  and,  as  the  pain  is  more  vehe- 
ment, so  It  lasts  much  longer ;  for,  as  it  is  upon  us 
before  the  pleasure  comes,  so  it  does  not  cease,  but 
with  the  pleasure  that  extinguishes  it,  and  that  goes 
off  with  it ;  so  that  they  think  none  of  those  pleasures 
are.  to  be  valued,  but  as  thev  are  necessaiy.  Yet  they 
rejoice  in  tibem,  and  with  due  gratitude  acknowledge 
the  tenderness  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  hAB 
planted  in  us  appetites,  by  which  those  things  that 
are  necessaiy  for  our  preserration  are  likewise  made 
pleasant  to  us.  For  how  miserable  a  thing  would  life 
DO,  if  those  daily  diseaMs  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  to 
be  canried  off  by  such  bitter  drugs,  as  we  must  use  for 
those  diseases  that  return  seldomer  upon  us !  And 
thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper  nfts  of  nature, 
do  maintain  the  strength  and  the  sprightliness  of  our 
bodies. 

They  do  also  entertain  themselves  with  the  other 
delights  that  they  let  in  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and 
their  nostrils,  as  the  pleasant  relishes  and  seasonings 
of  life,  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  pecu- 
liarly for  man ;  since  no  other  sort  of  animals  con- 
templates the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  nor 
is  delighted  with  smells,  but  as  thev  distinguish  meats 
by  them  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  the  concords  or  dis- 
cords of  sounds ;  yet  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever,  they 
observe  this  temper,  that  a  lesser  joy  may  not  hinder 


A  greater,  and  that  pleasure  mav  never  breed  pain, 
which  they  think  does  always  foUow  dishonest  plea- 
sures. But  they  think  it  a  madness  for  a  man  to  wear 
out  the  beauty  of  his  face,  or  the  force  of  'his  natural 
strength,  and  to  corrupt  the  sprightliness  of  his  body 
by  sloth  and  laziness,  or  to  waste  his  body  by  fasting, 
and  so  to  weaken  the  streneth  of  his  constitution,  and 
reject  the  other  delights  of  life ;  unless,  bv  renouncing 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  can  either  serve  the  public,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  for  which  he  expects 
a  greater  recompense  from  Ood ;  so  that  they  look  on 
such  a  course  of  life,  as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both 
cruel  to  itself,  and  ingratef ul  to  the  author  of  nature, 
as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  for  his  favours, 
and  therefore  would  reject  all  his  blessings,  and  should 
afflict  himself  for  the  empty  shadow  of  virtue ;  or  for 
no  better  end  than  to  raider  himself  capable  to  bear 
»  misfortunes  which  possibly  will  never  happen. 


Omtemponry  with  Sir  Thomas  Mof%  though 


infinitely  beneath  him  In  intellect,  was  Alexander 
Babclat,  a  clergyman  of  England,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  Besides  a  curious 
work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled.  The  Ship  ofFooUa^ 
(1509),  in  which  is  described  a  great  variety  of 
human  absurdities,  he  translated  many  Latin  and 
otlier  books,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  which  was  among  the  earliest  English 
versions  of  classical  authors  produced  in  Enghind. 


JOHN  nscHEB. 

Fischer,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  (1459-^535), 
was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  lifetime  by  pamph- 
lets in  Latin  against  the  Lutheran  doctrines  :  these 
have  long  been  in  oblivion,  but  hb  name  still  calls 
for  a  place  in  our  literary  history,  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  prose.  He  was  a  stead&st  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  Borne,  and  his  name  is  tar- 
nished with  some  severities  to  the  reforming  party ; 
but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  his  life,  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
best  points  of  human  cliaracter.  He  steadily  leftised 
translation  to  a  more  valuable  bishopric,  and  he 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  the  validity  of  the  nuptials  of  Queen  Catherine. 
Wliile  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  that  assumed 
offence,  the  pope  acknowledged  his  worUi  and  con- 
sistency by  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat ;  which  drew 
from  Henry  the  brutal  remark,  *  Well,  let  the  pope 
send  liira  a  liat  wlien  he  will ;  mother  of  God !  he 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on  !*  The  Englisli  writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Fischer  consist  of  sermons  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  pious  subjects,  printed  in  one 
volume  at  Wurzburg  in  1595.  One  of  tlie  sermons 
was  a  funeral  one,  preached  in  1509,  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  (motlier  of  Henry  VIL), 
whose  chaplain  he  had  been.  In  it  lie  presents  a 
remarkable  portraiture  of  a  pious  huly  of  rank  of  that 
age,  with  a  curious  detail  of  the  liabits  then  thought 
essential  to  a  religious  gentlewoman. 

ICkantcter  <md  ffabUa  of  the  Coutitett  of  Eu^imomL] 

[In  allusion  to  Martiba,  the  subject  of  the  text,] 
First,  I  say,  the  comparison  of  them  two  may  be  made 
in  four  thmgs  ;  in  nobleness  of  person  ;  in  discipline 
of  their  bodies  ;  in  ordering  of  their  souls  to  Goa  ;  in 
hospitalities  keeping  and  charitable  dealing  to  their 
neighbours.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman  Martha 
(as  sa^  the  doctors,  entreating  this  gospel  and  her  life) 
was  singularly  to  be  commended  and  praised ;  where- 
fore let  us  consider  likewise,  whether  in  this  noble 
countess  may  any  thing  like  be  found. 

First,  the  biased  Martha  was  a  woman  of  noble 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  the  castle  of 
Bcthanv ;  and  this  nobleness  of  blood  they  have  which 
descended  of  noble  lineage.  Beside  this,  there  is  a 
nobleness  of  manners,  witbouten  which  the  nobleness 
of  blood  is  much  defaced ;  for  as  Boethius  saith.  If 
ought  be  good  in  the  nobleness  of  blood,  it  is  for  that 
thereby  the  noble  men  and  women  should  be  ashamed 
to  go  out  of  kind,  from  the  virtuous  manners  of  their 
ancestry  before.  Yet  also  there  is  another  nobleness 
which  ariseth  in  everv  person,  by  the  goodn^  of 
nature,  whereby  full  often  such  as  come  of  right  poor 
and  unnoble  father  and  mother,  have  ^^reat  abilities 
of  nature  to  noble  deeds.  Above  all  the  same  there 
is  a  four  manner  of  nobleness,  which  may  be  called 
an  encreased  nobleness ;  as,  by  marriage  and  affinity 
of  more  noble  persons,  such  as  were  of  less  ccmdition 
majr  increase  in  higher  degree  of  nobleness. 

in  every  of  these  I  suppose  this  countess  was  nobla 
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Fint,  ihe  came  of  noble  blood,  Imeallv  deaoending 
of  King  EdwBid  III.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
nne.  Her  £tther  was  John,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  her 
mother  wm  called  Maigaiet,  right  noble  as  well  in 
mazmen  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  yerj  daughter 
in  all  noble  manners :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
lihoal  to  emy  person  of  her  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
sDoe.  ATaiioe  and  coTetjse  she  most  hated,  and  so]> 
rowed  it  foil  much  in  all  persons,  but  specially  in  any 
that  belonged  unto  her.  She  was  also  of  singular 
etsineaa  to  oe  spoken  unto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
she  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.  Of  mar- 
Telloos  fentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  specially 
onto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  loyed  right  ten- 
derlj.  Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
forptfnl  of  anj  kindness  or  serrice  done  to  her  before  ; 
which  is  no  little  part  of  rery  nobleness.  She  was  not 
Tcn^cable  oe  cruel,  but  ready  anon  to  foiget  and  to 
foigire  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.  Merciful  also 
and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as  was  grieved  and 
wrongfully  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in  poverty 
or  lioness,  or  any  other  miscnr. 

To  God  and  to  the  church  niU  obedient  and  tract- 
able, searching  his  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
warenesB  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  eyeiy 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  dis- 
tain  her  honour  in  any  condition.  Frivolous  things 
that  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
hat  Uie  other  that  were  of  weight  and  substance, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,i  for  any 
pun  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
cestors, ahe  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diUmee. 

Ae  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  I 
■id  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  thai  was  praisaUe  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  sne  was  of  singular  wisdom,  &t  pass- 
ing the  eomsnon  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
memfacaiice  and  of  holding  memory ;  a  reMly  wit  she 
had  also  to  oonoeive  all  thmgs,  albeit  they  were  right 
duk.  Ri^t  studioos  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
had  in  great  number,  both  in  English  and  in  French ; 
and  for  her  exercise  and  for  U&e  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  dirers  matters  of  devotion,  out  of  the 
Frendh  into  English.  Full  often  she  comphdned  that 
in  her  youth  Mie  had  not  given  her  to  the  under- 
Handing  of  Latin,  wherein  she  had  a  little  perceiving, 
spedalW  of  the  Mubrythe  of  the  Ordinalj  for  the  say- 
ing of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Hereunto  in  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  every 
demeanoor  of  herself^  so  great  nobleness  did  appear, 
that  what  ahe  spake  or  £d,  it  marvellously  became 
her. 

The  four  nobleness,  which  we  named  a  nobleness 
rotten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  she  of 
ner  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 
marriage  adjoining  m  other  blood,  it  took  some  en- 
eraaiement.  For  in  her  tender  age,  she  being  endued 
vitli  so  great  towardness  of  nature  and  likelihood  of 
inlaeritance,  many  sued  to  have  had  her  to  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a\nan  of  great 
experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  have  had  her 
£ot-  hii  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  part.  King 
Hemy  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  ids  brother, 
then  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
not  fully  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
she  were  best  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  rentle- 
voanan,  whom  ahe  mudi  loved  and  trusted,  which  did 
adriae  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas,  the 
patron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech 
aim  to  put  in  ner  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do  1 
This  couniel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
^l  often,  but  spemally  that  night»  whi^  she  should 


the  morrow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  determi- 
nately.  A  marvellous  thing  ! — ^the  same  night,  as  I 
have  neard  her  tell  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  in  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping, or  waking 
she  could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  the  clrck  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  iike  a 
bishop,  and  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  take 
him  unto  her  husl^d.  And  so  by  this  means  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  tiie  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  God  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Heniy 
VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  eovemeth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  a&ity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  princes.  And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.    •    ♦ 

Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  with  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  alway  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  as  any  creature  might :  eschewing 
banquks,  rere-suppers,!  I'uiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  nisting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  diligently  and  seriously,  and 
m  especial  the  holy  Lent  throurhout,  that  she  re- 
strained her  appetite,  till  one  meu  of  fish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St 
Anthony,  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  year,  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  full  truly  obserred.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearing,  she  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when  she  was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  otiier,  that  full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
vras  pierced  therewith.    *    * 

In  prayer,  eyeiy  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
*    J  of  tne  clock,  she  1 


monlpr  was  not  long  after  five  < 
certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  lier 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her 
to^ — ^then  she  came  into  her  closettsrhere  then  with 
her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  Uie  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was 
ten  of  the  dock,  and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 
tions she  would  say,  and  her  even  sonrs  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of*'  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
prayers  and  psialters  of  David  throughout  the  year ; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  uie  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  lonr  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
so  painiul  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease.  And  yet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  healthfshe  failed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty  and  three  aves,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when 
she  was  weaiy  of  prftyer.  Wherefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  the  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellons  weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  hero 
before  have  heard  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  every 
third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  were 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshilde,^  which 

1  Second  suppers.  When  supper  took  place  at  four  or  fivs 
O'clock,  It  was  not  nncommon.  on  festive  occasions,  to  have  a 
second  served  np  at  a  later  hoar. 

'  There  is  an  omission  hero. 

•  Heeetfwdtlie  sacrament  of  the  Lotdli  supper. 
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WM  full  nigh  a  dozen  timet  ereiy  jear,  what  fioodB  of 
tean  there  iwued  forth  of  her  eyes  I 


UK  THOMAB  SLTCm 

SiE  Thomas  Eltot,  an  eminent  ph jdcian  of  the 
reign  of  Heniy  YIIL,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  seTeral  embassies,  was  the  author  of  a  ponuhir 
professionsl  work,  entitled  The  Cagde  of  Heabh,  in 
which  many  sound  precepts  are  deliveied  with  re- 
spect to  diet  and  regimen.  Of  his  other  productions, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  but  that  entitled 
The  Governor,  deToted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  recommends,  as  Montaigne  and  Locke 
haye  subsequently  done,  that  children  be  taught 
to  speak  Latin  firom  tlieir  infancy ;  and  he  depre- 
cates '  cruid  and  yrous^  schodmasters,  by  whom 
the  wits  of  children  be  duUed,  whereof  we  need  no 
better  author  to  witness  than  daily  experience.' 
Mr  Hallam  obserres,  in  reference  to  this  passage, 
that  '  aU  testimonies  concur  to  this  sarage  ill-treat- 
ment of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The 
fierceness  of  the  Tudor  goyemment,  the  religious 
intolerance,  tiie  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to 
have  engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which 
dispUyed  itsdf  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did 
not  even  reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant 
cruelty.'*  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  liTed  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Leland,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.    He  died  in  1546. 

The  following  passage  in  The  Ctutie  ofHeaWi  hi- 
dicates  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  by  exercise,  before  the 
use  of  fire-anns  had  become  unlTersal  in  war : — 

IDiUhitsiU  Kindt  of  ExeraM,'\ 

The  quality  isf  exercise  is  the  diTeriity  thereof,  for 
as  much  as  therein  be  many  differences  in  moving, 
and  also  some  exercise  moreth  more  one  part  of  the 
bodv,  some  another.  In  difference  of  moriug,  some 
is  slow  or  soft,  some  is  swift  or  fast,  some  is  strong  or 
▼iolent,  some  be  mixed  with  strength  and  swiftness. 
Strong  or  riolent  exercises  be  these ;  delving  (spe- 
cially in  touffh  clay  and  heavy),  bearing  or  sustaining 
of  heavy  burdens,  climbing  or  walking  against  a  steep 
upright  hill,  holding  a  rope  and  climbing  up  thereby, 
hancing  by  the  hands  on  any  thing  alxrve  a  man's 
rea«m,  that  his  feet  touch  not  the  ground,  standing 
and  holding  up  or  spreading  the  arms,  with  the  hancU 
fiwt  closed,  and  abiding  so  a  long  time.  Also  to  hold 
the  arms  stedfast,  causing  another  man  to  essay  to 
pull  them  out,  and  notwithstanding  he  keepeth  his 
ann  stedfast,  enforcing  thereunto  the  sinews  and  mus- 
cles. Wrestling  also  with  the  arms  and  legs,  if  the 
persons  be  equal  in  strength,  it  doth  exercise  the  one 
and  the  other ;  if  the  one  be  stronger,  then  is  [it]  to 
the  weaker  a  more  violent  exercise.  All  these  kinds 
of  exercises  and  other  like  them  do  augment  strength, 
and  therefore  they  serve  only  for  young  men  which 
be  inclined  or  be  apt  to  the  wars.  Swift  exercise 
without  violence  is  running,  playing  with  weapons, 
tenuis  or  throwing  of  the  ball,  trotting  a  space  of 
ground  forward  and  backward,  going  on  the  toes  and 
holding  up  the  hands ;  also,  stining  up  and  down  His 
arms  without  plummets.  Vehement  exercise  is  com- 
pound of  violent  exennse  and  swift,  when  the^  are 
joined  together  at  one  time,  as  dancing  or  galuirds, 
throwing  of  the  ball  and  running  after  it ;  foot-ball 
play  may  be  in  the  number  tliereof,  throwing  of  the 
long  dart  and  continuing  it  many  timesy  running  in 

1  TnMcIbl& 

*  Introduotian  to  the  Lltentwe  of  the  Fiflesnth,  Sixteenth, 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  L  SM. 


harness,  and  other  like.  The  moderate  exercise  is 
long  walking  or  going  a  journey.  The  pacts  of  the 
body  have  sundiy  exercises  appropried  unto  them ; 
as  running  and  going  is  the  most  proper  for  the  legs  ; 
moving  of  the  arms  up  and  down,  or  stretching  them 
out  and  playing  with  weapons,  serveth  most  for  the 
arms  and  shoulders  ;  stooping  and  rising  often  times, 
or  lifting  great  weights,  taking  up  plummets  or  other 
like  poises  on  the  ends  of  staves,  and  in  likewise  lift- 
ing up  in  eveiy  hand  a  spear  or  motrispike  by  the  ends, 
specially  crossing  the  hands,  and  to  lay  them  down 
again  in  their  places ;  these  do  exercise  the  back  an<7 
loins.  Of  the  bulk  [chest]  and  lungs,  the  proper  exer 
cise  is  moring  of  the  breath  in  singing  or  cryiflg.  The 
entrails,  which  be  underneath  th*s  midriff,  be  exercised 
by  blowing  either  by  constraint  or  playing  on  shahns 
or  sackbuts,  or  other  like  instruments  which  do  re- 
quire much  wind.  The  muscles  are  best  exercised 
with  holding  of  the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he 
which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  his  meat,  and 
is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  in  his  body.  Finally, 
loud  reading,  counterfeit  battle,  tennis  or  throwing 
the  ball,  running,  walking,  addc[d]  to  shooting 
which,  in  mine  opmion,  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  ex- 
ercise the  body  commodiously.  Alway  remember  that 
the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difUculty  in  fetching  of 
the  breath  ;  of  moderate  exerrise  alteration  of  breath 
only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.  Moreover,  in  winter, 
running  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  summer, 
wrestling  a  little,  but  not  running  ;  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, much  walking  ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  ex- 
pedient. They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies,  and 
five  in  idleuens,  they  have  need  of  violent  exercise. 
They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  softly, 
and  exercise  thcmself  very  temperately.  The  plum- 
mets, called  of  Galen  aUcrte,  which  are  now  much 
used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  ac- 
conling  to  the  strength  of  him  that  exerciseth,  are 
vciy  good  to  bo  used. 


nUGU  LATIMEB. 

At  this  period  JIugh  Latther  distinguished  him- 
self its  a  z^ous  reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas 
More  did  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Romish  faith,  but  afterwards  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  saw  reason  to  alter 
his  opinions,  and  boldly  maintained  in  the  pulpit  Hie 
views  of  the  Protestant  party.  His  pmching  at 
Cambridge  gave  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  d^gy, 
at  whose  instigation  Cardinal  Wolsey  instituted  a 
court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  the  lawa 
against  heretics.  Before  this  court  Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of 
the  former,  who  was  considered  the  prindiMd  man, 
caused  both  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Bilney  afterwards 
disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  burnt.  This, 
however,  nowise  abated  the  boldness  of  Latimer, 
who  continued  to  preach  openly,  and  eren  wrote  a 
letter  to  Henrr  YHL,  remonstrating  against  tho 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  En^ish.  This, 
although  it  foiled  to  produce  tiie  desired  result, 
seems  to  have  given  no  offence  to  Henry,  who  soon 
afterwards  presented  Latimer  to  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  1535  appointed  him  bishop  of  Woroest^. 
After  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  passing  in  i>ar- 
liament  of  the  six  articles  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  popery,  induced  him  to  resign  his  bishopric 
During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  he  suffered 
imprisonment;  but  being  liberated  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.,  he  became  popular  at  court  as 
a  preacher,  but  never  could  be  prevaUed  on  to  re- 
sume his  episcopal  ftmctions.  In  Maury's  xeign, 
when  measures  were  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
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]M>pei7,  Latimer  was  summoned  liefore  the  council, 

I  ud,  though  allowed    an    opportunity  of  escain;, 

readily  oheved  the  citation,  exclaiming,  as  he  passed 

I  through  Smithlleld,  'This  place  has  long  groaned 

for  roe.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  persisttnl 

in  refusing  to  subscrihe  certain  articles  whicli  were 

I  nibmitted  to  him,  and  suffered  at  tlie  stake  in  1555, 

]  exclaiming  to  his  fellow-martyr.    Bishop    Ridley, 

'3e  of  good  comfort.  Doctor  Ridlev,  and  play  the 

,  man:  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 

j  6od*s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 

I  put  out'    His  sermons,  a  collection  of  which  was 

>  published  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  familiarity 

and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 

be  reckoned  very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly 

'  |wpu]ar  in  his  own  time,  and  produced  a  wonderful 

unpression  on  his  hearers.    Cranmer  and  he  were 

instrumental  in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in 

the  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 

tq)ics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  wliat  was  then 

the  common  subject-matter  of  sermons;  namely, 

incredible  and  ofken  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 

,  tamts  and  martyrs,  and  accounts  of  miracles  wrougli  t 

.  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  tlie  Catholic 

'  church.     The  following  extracts  iW>m  Latimer^s 

lennoDS  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  and  peculiar 


'  [A  Teoman  of  ffenry  VIPm  time,'] 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 
own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  £Z  or  £4  by  year  at  the 
atlemiosty  and  hereupon  he  tilled^o  much  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  He  bad  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  mv  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himaelf  and  his 
hone,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
Rceive  the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  field. 
He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
hare  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He 
mairied  my  sisters  with  £5  or  20  nobles  a-piecc,  so 
Uiat  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 
God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
ke  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it, 
pajeth  £16  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
diildren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor 

In  mv  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 
me  to  snooty  tm  to  learn  me  anv  other  thing,  and  so  I 
think  other  men  did  their  children  :  he  taught  roe 
how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 
to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows 
boQfffat  me  according  to  my  nge  and  strength  ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well,  except  they  be 
bi^ughi  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 
kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

Iffatty  Judffmeni.] 

Here  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  a  stoiy  which  hap- 
pened at  Cambridge.  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint 
fiilncy,  that  suffered  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
lame  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby  Ood  called 
me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  Ood, 
for  that  knowledge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  Ood. 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England, 
insonrach  that,  when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Me- 
laacthon  and  against  his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me 
at  that  time,  and  peroeived  that  I  was  z^ous  without 
knowledge  ;  he  canw  to  me  afterward  in  my  study. 


and  dcftire<l  mc  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  ; 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  vcr}-  truth,  by  his  confession 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  years  ;  so  from 
that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God, 
and  foruook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  1  had  beer  acquainted  with  him,  I  went 
with  him  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  towci  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners, 
there  was  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and  steadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act  ; 
which  denying  gave  us  occasion  to  search  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  MO  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  meann 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.    The  matter  was  thus : — 

A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  har^'cst  time  ;  she  went  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home, 
every  man  was  in  the  field,  llie  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  burial.  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could 
learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circum- 
stances well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor  ;  where 
his  inajeMty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  fami- 
liarly talk  with  me  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw 
my  time,  I  kneeled  doiK-n  before  his  mjgesty,  opening 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  most  humbly  desired 
his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  I  thought  in 
my  conscience  she  was  not  guiltv,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most 
graciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insomuch  that 
1  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  home* 
ward.  In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child  in  the  tower  of  Cambridge,  whose  godfathei 
I  wap,  and  Mistress  Chc*ek  was  gwlmothcr.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer ;  1  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion  ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  tiiat  though 
li^me  women  be  verv  unnatural,  and  forget  their  chil- 
dren, yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  believing  the  tale,  but  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  we  know  the  truth. 

[Cause  and  Effect,"] 

Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  Master 
More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  tr^  out,  if  it  might  be, 
what  was  the  cause  of  Ooodwm  sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh 
Master  More,  and  calleth  the  country  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that 
matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven. 
Among  others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a 
white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  a  hundred  years  old.    When  Master  More  saw 
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this  ajj^ed  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
■ay  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  so  old  a  man, 
it  was  likely  that  he  knew  mont  of  any  man  in  that 
presence  and  com^wny.  So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said,  father,  tell  mc,  if 
ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  gieat  rising  of  the 
sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  I  Ye  are 
the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company, 
so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  asremblcd.  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  anything 
near  unto  my  age.  Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter !  W  nat  think  ye  to  be 
the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  fiats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haven !  Forsooth,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man.  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenderden- 
steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  fiats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause 
of  the  destroying  and  deca^  of  Sandwich  haven.  And 
80  to  my  purpose,  preaching  of  God's  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenderden-steeple  was  the  cause 
that  Sandwich  haven  is  decayed. 

ITke  Shepherds  ofBelhyiem,] 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first 

red  t  To  the  bishops  or  great  lords  which  were  at 
time  at  Bethlehem  1  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fardingales,  with  their  round-Abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  !  No,  no,  they  had  too  many  lets  to  trim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
shepherds,  and  it  was  revealed  unto  diem  in  the  night- 
time, when  evciy  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard 
this  jovful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world  ;  for 
these  shepherds  were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  and  other  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  oountiy  do  lamb  two  times 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here  note  the 
diligence  of  these  shepherds  ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shep- 
herds had  been  deceitful  fellows,  that  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
•  they  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  uh 
some  of  our  sen'ants  do  now^a-days,  surely  the  angel 
had  not  Appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this 
great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  snepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  nuisters ;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  master  Laban.  0  wluU  a 
painful,  faithful,  and  trusty  man  was  he !  He  was 
day  and  night  at  his  work,  keeping  his  sheep .  truly, 
as  he  was  put  in  trust  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thing  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
Eleazarus  a  painful  man,  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
vant. Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
master  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  the  king.  But  I  pray,  you  where  are  these  ser- 
vants now-a-days  t  Indeed,  I  fear  me  there  be  but 
veiy  few  of  such  faithful  servants. 


Now  these  shephci^s,  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole 
night,  they  attend  upon  their  vocation,  they  do  ac- 
cording to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  she^,  they 
run  not  hither  and  thither,  spending  the  time  in  vain, 
and  neglecting  their  ofiice  and  calling.  No,  they  did 
not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  u* 
attend  upon  their  offices,  and  callings  :  I  would  wish 
that  clergymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vican,  the 
bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  lean* 
this  lesson  bv  these  poor  shepherds ;  which  is  thiis 
to  abide  by  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tarry 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  run 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  to 
tarry  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the 
food  of  God's  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  yon,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout 
and  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepherds  had  but 
the  care  and  chai^ge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  weit, 
diligent  to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other 
have  the  cure  over  God's  lambs  which  he  bought  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  so 
negligent,  so  slothful  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  moRt 
part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  but  they  long 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep  ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pa^ 
times,  they  care  for  no  more.  But  what  said  Christ 
to  Peter !  What  said  he !  Petre,  atncu  me  t  (Peter, 
lovea  thou  me  /)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Then  feed 
my  afieep.  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clergymen  do  declare 
plainly  that  they  lovo  not  Christ,  because  they  feed 
not  hirt  fiock.  If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.    •    * 

*  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praising 
God,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,' 
&c.  'ITicy  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  returned 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Here 
we  Icani  every  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  vo- 
cation, and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call 
hiin  from  it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  every 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  otd&ined  for 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occu- 
pation truly,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting 
life. 

We  read  a  pretty  stoiy  of  St  Anthony,  which  being 
in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  veiy  hard  and  strait 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  :  Anthony, 
thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith, 
and  took  his  staff  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was 
astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  come  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendest 
thy  time  1  Sir,  said  the  cobbler,  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none  ;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender. 
I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler ;  in  the  morning,  when  I  rise, 
I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  specially 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have. 
Ailcr,  1  set  me  at  my  labour,  when  I  spend  the  whole 
day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  from  all 
falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  ho  much  as  I  do  deccit- 
fulness  :  wherefore,  when  I  nuike  to  any  man  a  pro- 
mise, I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thus  I  spend 
my  time  poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to 
fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my 
simple  life. 

In  this  story,  ^ou  see  how  God  loveth  thoee  that 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  upri^tly,  without  any 
falsehood  in  their  dealing.  This  Anthony  was  a  great 
holy  man,  yet  this  coboler  was  as  much  etteemed 
before  God  as  he. 
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JOHN  POX. 


John  Fox.  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  time, 
whose  adoption  of  the  reformed  opinions  hrought 
them  into  tronhle,  was  hom  at  Boston  in  1517.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
extreme  industry  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, and  in  particular  to  the  inyestigation  of  those 
coutroTerled  points  which  were  then  engaging  so 
much  of  the  puUic  attention.  So  close  was  his 
application  to  his  studies,  that  he  entirely  withdrew 
from  company,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  Becoming  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  popery,  he  avowed  his  convenion  when  examined 
on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1545,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, expelled  from  his  college.  After  this,  being 
deserted  by  his  (Hends,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  till  a  Warwickshire  knight  engaged  him 
as  tutor  tohis  family.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  might 
have  perished  for  want,  had  not  relief  been  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  some  unknown  person,  who  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  his  wretched  appearance 
when  sitting  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  Soon  after, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  as 
tutor  in  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  family  at  Rye- 
(^te,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  till  the  persecu- 
tions of  Mary's  reign  made  him  flee  for  safety  to 
the  continent.  Proceeding  through  Antwerp  and 
Strasburg  to  Basle,  he  there  supported  himself  by 
correcting  the  press  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer. 
At  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided 
fcr  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Ryegate.  Through  other  powerfU  friends,  he 
nig^t  now  have  obtained  considerable  preferment ; 
ba^  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the 
srtides  which  it  was  necessary  to  subscribe,  and 
disapproving  cf  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
be  declined  the  offers  made  to  him,  except  that  of 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which  he 
accepted  vrith  some  reluctance.  He  died  in  1587, 
much  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity, 
and  oooacientionsness  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
qmtiea,  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Fox  was 
the  anthor  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly 
on  theological  subjects ;  but  tlie  work  on  which  his 
fnne  rests,  is  his  HUtory  of  the  Acts  and  Monumentg 
of  ike  dicrcA,  popularly  denominated  Fox's  Book 
a  Martyra.  This  celebrated  production,  on  which 
the  author  laboured  for  eleven  years,  was  published 
in  1563,  under  the  title  of  *  Acts  and  Monumenta 
of  these  latter  perillous  Days,  touching  matters  of 
the  CSiorch,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  de- 
scribed the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible  Troubles 
thai  have  been  wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romish 
Prelatea,  mcially  in  this  Realm  of  England  and 
Scotland,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand, 
unto  tiie  Time  now  present,'  &c.  It  was  received 
with  great  favour  by  the  Protestants,  but,  of  course, 
oocaakmed  much  exasperation  among  the  opposite 
party,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  its 
cfedit  That  the  author  has  fluently  erred,  and, 
h'ke  other  ^xmtroversial  writers  of  the'  time,  some- 
times lost  his  temper,  and  sullied  his  pages  with 
eoarae  laaguage,  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  mis- 
takes have  bc«n  wilfnlly  or  malignantly  committed, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  prove.  As  to  what  he 
derived  Inxn  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  jnefiKse  to  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
bean  alroog  testimony  in  his  favour,  by  declaring 
that,  *  having  compared  those  Acts  and  Monuments 
vithtbe  leeorda,  be  had  never  been  aUe  to  discover 
any  enan  or  prevarications  in  them,  bat  the  utmost 
wlity  and  exactoesa.' 


{I?ie  Inventian  qf  PrinHtig.'] 

What  man  soever  was  the  instrument  [whereby  this 
invention  was  made],  without  all  doubt  Qod  himself 
was  the  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise 
than  he  was  of  the  eift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift  of  printing 
be  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues  :  for  like  as  God 
then  spake  with  many  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would 
not  turn  the  Jews  ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaketh  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of 
books,  yet  they  will  not  be  converted,  nor  turn  to  the 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord 
hath  given  this  gift  of  printing  to  tne  earth,  and  to 
what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  serveth,  it  is  not 
hard  to  judge,  who  so  wisely  perpendeth  both  the 
time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel  which  thereof 
ensueth. 

And  first,  touching  the  time  of  this  faculty  given 
to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked  :  that  when 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  full  the  consent  of 
the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses,  deans,  archdeacons, 
assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Omstance,  had 
condemned  poor  John  Huss  and  Hierome  of  Prague  to 
death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they  were  no  here- 
tics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and 
all  the  whole  world  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Romish  see  ;  and  had  made  all  Christian  people 
obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  baring  (as 
one  would  say)  all  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  the 
matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered  :  in  this 
very  time  so  dangerous  and  desperate,  when  man's 
power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his 
church,  not  with  sword  and  taiget  to  subdue  his 
exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and 
reading  to  convince  darkness  by  light,  error  hy  truth, 
ignorance  by  learning.  So  that  by  this  means  of 
printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped 
upon  that  proud  kingdom  a  double  confusion.  For 
whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss 
before,  and  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied 
his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremacy,  nor  yet  his 
popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard  mass  them- 
selves ;  neither  spake  against  his  purgatory,  nor  any 
other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 
exclaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride, 
his  unchristian  or  rather  antichristian  abomination  of 
life  :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness 
only  of  life  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at 
least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  was  spoken  against 
his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  God  of  his 
secret  judgment,  seeing  time  to  help  his  church,  hath 
found  a  wa^  by  this  niculty  of  printing,  not  only  to 
confound  his  life  and  conversation,  which  before  he 
could  not  abide  to  be  touched,  but  also  to  cast  down 
the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examine, 
confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions 
most  detestable,  in  such  sort,  that  taough  his  life  were 
never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no 
man  is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  eiwer  the  pope  is 
antichrist,  or  else  that  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the 
pope  :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and 
more,  appear  by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues 
are  known,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  encreaseth, 
books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth 
discerned^  falsehood  detected,  and  with  finger  pointed, 
and  all  (as  I  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing. 
Wherefore  I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish 
I  printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over : 
I  for  else»  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will 
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abolish  him.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  ooU^  of  car- 
dinals, must  this  understand,  that  through  the  light 
of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  haTe  ej^  to 
•ee,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so  invisible 
in  a  net,  but  he  will  he  spied.  And  although,  through 
miffht,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  11  uss  before,  and 
of  Hierome,  that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to 
make  his  kingdom  sure ;  vet,  in  stead  of  John  Iluss  and 
other,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose 
Toioe  the  pope  is  nerer  able  to  stop  with  all  the 
puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  Bj  this  printing,  as  by 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  oigaii  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nations  and  countries  undor  heaven :  and  what  God 
levealeth  to  one  nuin,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what 
is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  all. 

{The  Death  of  Q^een  Atme  BdeyiL] 

In  certain  records  thus  we  find,  that  the  king  being 
in  his  justs  at  Greenvrich,  suddenly,  with  a  few  per- 
sons, departed  to  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  after 
Queen  Anne  his  wife  was  had  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
Lord  Rochford,  her  brother,  and  cerUun  other ;  and  the 
nineteenth  day  after  was  beheaded.  The  words  of  this 
worthy  and  Christian  lady  at  her  death  were  these  : 
*  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for, 
according  to  the  law,  and  by  the  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I 
am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing 
of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
but  I  pray  God  save  the  king,  and  send  him  lon^  to 
reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler,  or  a  more  merciful  pnnce 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  a  very  good,  a 
gentle,  and  a  sovereign  lord.  And  if  any  person  will 
meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best. 
'  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me ;  to  God  I  recommend 
my  soul.'  And  so  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  *to 
Christ  I  commend  my  soul ;  Jesus,  receive  my  soul ;' 
repeating  the  same  divers  times,  till  at  length  the 
stroke  was  given,  and  her  head  was  stricken  off. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  that  godly  lady  and  queen. 
Godly  I  call  her,  for  sundry  respects,  whatsoever  the 
cause  was,  or  quairel  objected  against  her.  First,  her 
last  words  spoken  at  her  death  declared  no  less,  her  sin- 
cere faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  than  did  her  quiet  modesty 
utter  forth  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  matter,  what- 
soever it  was.  Besides  that,  to  such  as  wisely  can  judge 
upon  cases  occurrent,  this  also  may  seem  to  give  a  great 
clearing  unto  her,  that  the  king,  the  third  day  after, 
was  mairied  in  his  whites  unto  another.  Certain  this 
was,  that  for  the  rare  and  singular  gifts  of  her  mind, 
so  well  instructed,  and  given  toward  God,  with  such 
a  fervent  desire  unto  the  truth,  and  setting  forth  of 
sincere  religion,  joined  with  like  gentleness,  modesty, 
and  pity  toward  all  men,  there  luiye  not  many  such 
queens  before  her  borne  the  crown  of  Enjeland.  Prin- 
cipidly,  this  one  commendation  she  left  behind  her, 
that  durinff  her  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  most  hap- 
pily flourished,  and  had  a  ri^ht  prosperous  course. 

Many  things  micht  be  written  more  of  the  mani- 
fold virtues,  and  the  quiet  moderation  of  her  mild 
nature ;  how  lowly  she  would  bear,  not  only  to  be 
admonished,  but  also  of  her  own  accord,  would  re- 
quire her  chaplains,  plainly  and  freely  to  tell  what- 
soever they  saw  in  her  amiss.  Also,  how  bountiful 
she  was  to  the  poor,  passing  not  only  the  poor  example 
of  other  queens,  but  abo  the  revenues  almost  of  her 
estate  :  insomuch,  that  the  alms  which  she  gave  in 
three  quartets  of  a  year,  in  distribution,  is  summed 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds ; 
besides  the  ^reat  piece  of  money,  which  her  Grace 
intended  to  impart  into  four  sundry  quarters  of  the 
realm,  as  for  a  stock,  there  to  be  employed  to  the  bdioof 


of  pooraitifioers  and  oeeupicn.  Anin,  what  a  zealoux 
defender  she  was  of  Christ's  gospel,  all  the  world  doth 
know,  and  her  acts  do  and  will  declare  to  the  worlds 
end.  Amouffft  which  other  her  acts,  this  is  one,  that 
she  placed  Alaster  Hugh  Latimer  in  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  and  also  preferred  Doctor  Sharton  to  his 
bishopric,  being  then  accounted  a  good  man.  Further- 
more, what  a  true  faith  she  bore  unto  the  Ix>rd,  this  one 
example  may  stand  for  many  :  for  that,  when  King 
Henry  was  with  her  at  Woodstock,  and  there  being 
afraid  of  an  old  blind  prophecy,  for  the  which,  neither 
he  nor  other  kings  before  nim,  durst  hunt  in  the  said 
park  of  Woodstock^or  enter  into  the  town  of  Oxford, 
at  last,  through  the  Christian,  and  faithfiil  counsel 
of  that  oueen,  he  was  so  armed  against  all  infidelity, 
that  both  he  hunted  in  the  foresaid  park,  and  also 
entered  into  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  had  no  harm. 
Rut,  because  touching  the  memorable  virtues  of  this 
worthy  queen,  partly  we  have  said  something  before, 
partly  because  more  also  is  promised  to  be  declared 
of  her  virtuous  life  (the  Ix>rd  so  permitting),  by  other 
who  then  were  about  her,  I  will  cease  in  this  matter 
further  to  proceed. 

A  notalU  Hittory  of  WiUtam  Htmter^  a  vowng  man  of 
19  yean,  purautd  to  death  by  Juatioe  Brown  for  the 
GoijieTs  take^  worthy  of  all  yowntf  men  and  parents  to 
beread. 

[In  the  flrtt  yaar  of  Queen  Maiy,  Wfliiam  Rmiter,  aprvra- 
tioe  to  a  silk  weftver  in  London,  was  diiehmfped  from  hb 
masier'a  employnMot,  in  conaequance  of  bis  refusing  to  attend 
maai.  Having  returned  to  the  houae  of  hia  father  at  Bnmt> 
wood,  he  Attracted  the  attention  of  the  apiritoal  authoritioa  hj 
hia  reading  a  copy  of  tl»  Sctiptnrea.  lie  waa  finally  condemned 
to  die  for  hareiy.] 

In  the  mean  time  William's  father  and  mother 
came  to  him,  and  desired  heartily  of  God  that  he 
might  continue  to  the  end,  in  that  good  way  which  he 
had  begun,  and  his  mother  said  to  hitn,  that  she  was 
glad  that  ever  she  was  so  happy  to  bear  such  a  child, 
which  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  life  for 
Chritit's  name's  sake. 

Then  William  said  to  his  mother,  *  For  my  little 
pain  which  I  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a  short  braid, 
Christ  hath  promised  me,  mother  (said  he),  a  crown 
of  joy :  may  you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother  t*  With 
that  his  mother  kneeled  down  on  her  knees,  saying, 
*  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  end : 
yea,  I  think  thee  as  well-bestowed  as  any  child  that 
ever  I  bare.' 

At  the  which  words.  Master  Higbed  took  her  in  his 
arms,  saving, '  I  rejoice  (and  so  said  the  others)  to  see 
^ou  in  this  mind,  and  you  have  a  good  cause  to  re- 
joice.' And  his  father  and  mother  both  said,  that 
they  were  never  of  other  mind,  but  prayed  for  htm, 
that,  as  he  had  begun  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  he 
likewise  might  so  continue  to  the  end.  William's 
father  said,  '  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  roj 
son  should  have  been  killed  in  the  prison  for  hunger 
and  cold,  the  bishop  was  so  hard  to  him.'  But  William 
confessed,  after  a  month  that  his  father  was  chaaged 
with  his  board,  that  he  lacked  nothing,  but  had  meat 
and  clothing  enoueh,  yea,  even  out  of  the  court,  both 
money,  meat,  clothes,  wood,  and  coals,  and  all  things 
necessaiy. 

Thus  they  continued  in  their  inn,  being  the  Swan 
in  Bruntwood,  in  a  parlour,  whithfr  resorted  many- 
people  of  the  country  to  see  those  good  men  which 
were  there;  and  many  of  William's  acquaintance 
came  to  him,  and  reasoned  with  him,  and  he  with 
them,  exhorting  them  to  come  away  from  the  abomi- 
nation of  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry. 

Thus  passing  away  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
on  Monday  at  night  it  hanpemd,  that  William  had  • 
dream  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  which 
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wna  this:  how  tluU  he  was  at  the  place  where  the 
ttake  wa#  pi^t,  where  he  should  be  burned,  which 
(m  he  thought  in  his  dream)  was  at  th>B  town's  end 
where  the  butts^  stood,  which  was  so  indeed ;  and  also 
he  dreamed  that  he  met  with  his  father,  as  he  went 
to  the  stake,  and  also  that  there  was  a  priest  at  the 
stake,  which  went  about  to  hare  him  recant.  To 
whom  he  said  (as  he  thought  in  his  dream),  how  that 
he  bade  him  away  false  prophet,  and  how  that  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  beware  of  him  and  such  as  he 
was,  which  things  cai^e  to  pass  indeed.  It  happened 
that  William  made  a  noise  to  himself  in  his  dream, 
which  caused  M.  Hisbed  and  the  others  to  awake  him 
out  of  his  sleep,  to  know  what  he  lacked.  When  he 
awaked,  he  told  them  his  dream  in  order  as  is  said. 

Now  when  it  was  day,  the  sheriff,  M.  Brocket  called 
on  to  set  forward  to  the  burning  of  William  Hunter. 
Then  came  the  sherifTs  son  to  William  Hunter,  and 
eml»aced  him  in  his  right  arm,  saying, '  William,  be 
sot  afiaid  of  these  men,  which  are  here  present  with 
bows,  bills,  and  weapons,  ready  prepared  to  bring  you 
to  the  place,  where  you  shall  be  burned.'  To  whom 
William  answered,  *  I  thank  God  I  am  not  afraid  ; 
for  I  hare  cast  my  count,  what  it  will  cost  me,  al- 
ready.' Then  the  sheriff's  son  could  speak  no  more  to 
him  fur  wet-ping. 

Then  William  Hunter  plucked  up  his  gown,  and 
stepped  orer  the  parlour  grounsel,  and  went  forward 
dkeofully,  the  sheriff's  servant  taking  him  b^  one 
arm,  and'  his  brother  by  another  ;  and  thus  going  in 
the  way,  he  met  with  his  father  according  to  his 
dream,  and  he  spake  to  his  son,  weeping,  and  saying, 
'  God  be  with  thee,  son  William ;'  and  William  said, 
*God  be  with  you,  good  father,  and  be  of  good  com- 
fort, for  1  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  when  we  shall  be 
merry.'  His  father  said,  '  I  hope  so,  William,'  and  so 
departed.  So  William  went  to  the  place  where  the 
stake  stood,  eren  aooording  to  his  dream,  whereas 
all  things  were  very  unready.  Then  William  took  a 
•et  broMD  faggot,  and  kneeled  down  thereon,  and  read 
the  51st  psalm,  till  he  came  to  these  words,  *  The  sa- 
erifioe  of  God  is  a  contrite  spirit ;  a  contrite  and  a 
htokea  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

Then  said  Master  Tyrell  of  the  Bratches,  called 
William  Trrell,  *  Thou  liest,'  said  he  ;  *  thou  readest 
&lse,  for  the  words  are,  **  an  humble  spirit."  '  But 
William  said,  'The  translation  saith  **a  contrite 
heart." '  *  Yea,'  quoth  Mr  Tyrell,  *  the  translation  is 
false ;  y«  translate  booki  as  ye  list  yountehes,  like 
heretics.'  *  Well,'  quoth  William,  *  there  is  no  great 
diUcrence  in  those  words.'  Then  said  the  sheriff, '  Here 
is  a  letter  from  the  queeti :  if  thou  wilt  recant,  thou 
fhall  live ;  if  not,  thou  shalt  be  burned.'  '  No,'  quoth 
WiUiam,  *  I  will  not  recant,  God  willing.'  Then 
William  rose,  and  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood  up- 
right to  it.  Then  came  one  Richard  Pond,  a  bailiff, 
a&d  made  fast  the  chain  about  William. 

Then  said  Master  Brown,  *  Here  is  not  wood  enough 
to  hum  a  lee  of  him.'  Then  said  William,  '  Good 
people,  pray  for  me  ;  and  make  speed,  and  dispatch 
quickly ;  and  pray  for  me  while  ye  see  me  alire, 
good  people,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  likewise.'  *  How  1' 
qooth  Master  Brown,  *  pray  for  thee  I  I  will  pray  no 
more  for  thee  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog.'  To  whom 
William  answered,  'Master  Brown,  now  you  hare 
that  which  you  sought  for,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not 
laid  to  roar  charge  m  the  last  day  ;  howbeit,  I  forgive 
yon.'  Then  said  Master  Brown,  *  I  ask  no  foipveness 
of  thee.'  '  Well,'  said  MlUiam,  *  if  God  forgive  you 
not,  I  shall  require  my  Mood  at  your  hands.' 

Then  said  W  illiam,  *  Son  of  God,  shine  upon  me  !' 
and  immediately  the  sun  in  the  element  shone  out  of 
a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  his  face,  that  he  was  con- 
ttrainrd  to  look  another  way,  whereat  the  people 
it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  afore. 
>  Andwnr  hatls. 


Then  William  took  up  a  faggot  of  broom  and  cm- 
braced  it  in  his  arms. 

Then  this  priest  which  William  dreamed  of,  came 
to  his  brother  Robert  with  a  popish  book  to  carrpr 
to  William,  that  he  might  recant,  which  book  hii 
brother  would  not  meddle  witha^  Then  William, 
seeing  the  priest,  and  perceiving  how  he  would  have 
showed  him  the  book,  said,  '  Away,  thou  false  pro- 
phet !  Beware  of  them,  good  people,  and  come  away 
fix>m  their  abominations,  lest  that  you  be  partakers  of 
their  plagues.'  Then,  quoth  the  priest,  *Look  how 
thou  bumest  here,  so  shalt  thou  bum  in  hell.* 
William  answered,  *Thou  liest,  thou  false  prophet ! 
Away,  thou  false  prophet  I  away  !' 

Then  there  was  a  gentleman  which  said,  'I  pray 
God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul.'    The  people  saio, 

*  Amen,  Amen.' 

Immediately  fire  was  made.  Then  William  cast 
his  psalter  right  into  his  brother's  hand,  who  said, 

*  William,  think  on  the  holy  passion  of  Christ,  and 
be  not  afraid  of  death.'  And  William  answered, '  I 
am  not  afraid.'  Then  lift  he  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  said,  *  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit !'  And 
casting  down  his  head  again  into  the  smothering 
smoke,  he  yielded  up  his  life  for  the  truth,  sealing  it 
with  his  blood  to  the  praise  of  God. 


JOHNLELANSw 

In  this  age  arose  the  first  Eng^h  antiquarian 
writer,  in  the  person  of  John  Leland.  He  wss 
bom  in  London,  and  received  his  education  at  8t 
Paul's  school  in  his  native  city,  at  Cambridge  and 


Oxford,  completing  it  by  a  residence  of  consider- 
able  duration  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  many  learned  men.  Leland  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  scholars  in  England,  was  acquainted 
with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  studied,  what 
few  then  gave  any  attention  to,  the  Welsh  and  Saxon. 
Henr>'  VI IL  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  be- 
stowed su!idr>'  benefices  upon  him.  Haying  a  strong 
natural  bent  to  antiquities,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
a  commission  to  inspect  records,  wherever  placet^ 
and,  armed  with  this,  he  proceed  upon  a  tour  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  once  to  visit  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  tumuli,  and  other  objects  surviv* 
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ing  from  an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  in  the 
libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals.  In  six 
years,  he  collected  an  immense  mass  of  raluable 
matters,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  king*s 
library.  The  writings  which  he  subsequently  com- 
posed, with' reference  to  his  farourite  pursuits,  con- 
vey a  most  respectful  impression  of  his  diligence, 
and  of  the  ralue  of  his  labours ;  but  they  present 
little  attraction,  except  to  readers  of  peculiar  taste. 
Some  are  iu  Latin  f  but  the  most  important  is  in 
English,  namely  his  Itinerary^ — an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  he  visited, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  English  writers.  Le- 
land  was  for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  insane, 
probably  from  enthusiastic  application  to  his  favou- 
rite study,  and  died  in  London  in  1552. 

OBOBGB  CATENDISB. 

At  this  time  lived  Georoe  Cavendish,  gentle- 
man-uriier  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity  by  Henry  VIII,  To  the 
former  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  after  the 
prelate's  fall,  he  continued  to  serve  him  faithfully  till 
his  deith.  Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leav- 
ing, in  manuscript,  a  Life  of  Cardinal  WoUey,  in 
which,  while  he  admits  the  arrogant  disposition  of 
his  old  master,  he  highly  extols  his  general  charac- 
ter.! Mr  S.  W.  Singer  has  printed,  for  the  first  time. 
Metrical  VisioM  by  Cavendish,  concerning  the  for- 
tunes and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  his  time.  Respecting  the  Life  of  Wolsey, 
he  observes : — '  There  is  a  sincere  and  impartial 
adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narra- 
tive, which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader, 
«nd  very  much  increases  his  pleasure.  It  is  a 
work  without  pretension,  but  fiill  of  natural  elo- 
quence, devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical 
composition,  unspoiled  by  the  afiectation  of  that 
ckusical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  historv 
of  old  time  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which 
often  divests  such  records  of  t^e  attraction  to  be 
found  in  the  conversational  style  of  Cavendish.  *  * 
Our  great  poet  has  literally  fbllowed  him  in  several 
passages  of  his  King  Henry  YIIL,  merely  putting 
his  language  into  verse.  Aad  to  this  the  historical 
importance  of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authen- 
tic source  of  information  ui>on  many  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and^  from  which 
all  historians  have  largely  drawn  (through  the  secon- 
dary medium  of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  who  adopted 
Cavendish's  narrative),  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

[King  ffenr^s  VieUa  io  Wolmfa  iTouae.] 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  re- 
crsation,  to  repair  unto  the  canUnal's  house,  as  he  did 

•  1.  Atiertio  Ind^Uaimi  ArturU,  B^fli  BrUannUe.   London : 
1543.    410. 
2.  Commeniarii  de  SeHptaribus  Britannieti,    Oxford :  1706. 
S.  Be  ROui  BriUmnieU  CoOedanm.    Oxford :  17IS. 

t  This  work  did  not  Appear  in  print  till  1641,  when  It  wae 
pabliihed  under  the  title  of  *  The  Negoclstlone  of  Thomu 
Wobej  :*  but  m  the  diief  object  of  Mmding  it  forth  was  to  re- 
oonoUe  the  natioD  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Laud,  by  draw- 
Ittf  a  parallel  between  the  two  prelate*,  the  manuaorlpt,  befora 
it  went  to  the  praae.  was  greatly  mutilated  by  abridgment  and 
Interpolation.  ▲  eoirect  copy  was,  howerer,  published  In  1810 
by  Dr  Wordsworth,  in  the  Urst  Tolume  of  his  *  Ecclesiastical 
Biography :'  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted  separatdy  in  1825, 
by  Mr  Samuel  WeUer  Singer,  aloog  with  a  dlaertation  by  the 
R«T.  Joseph  Hunter,  proring  the  Author  to  have  been  George 
CarendiBh,  and  not  his  brother  Sir  William,  as  stated  !n  the 
Riographia  Brltannlca,  and  later  pubHcatioiuk 


direrrt  tiuien  iu  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wanted 
no  preparations,  or  gooclly  furniture,  with  viaiidd  of 
the  finest  sort  that  might  be  provided  for  money  cr 
friendship  ;  such  pleasures  were  then  devised  for  the 
king's  comfort  and  consolation,  as  might  be  invented, 
or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banqueta  were  set 
forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a 
sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  wa«  a  heaven  to  behold. 
There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 
dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for 
the  time  with  other  goodly  disports.  Then  was  there 
all  kind  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excel- 
lent voices  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have  seen 
the  king  suddenly  come  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a 
dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepbeztis, 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin 
paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good  pit>- 
portion  of  risnomy  ;  their  hairs,  and  beards,  cither  of 
fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  beinf  of 
black  silk  ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearers,  besides  their 
drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon  them,  with 
visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin,  of  the  same  colours. 
And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  hall, 
ye  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the 
Watergate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against  his  com- 
ing, were  laid  charged  many  chambers,!  and  at  his 
landing  they  were  all  shot  off,  which  mAde  such  a 
nimble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made 
all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse 
what  it  should  mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitting 

Suietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Then,  imme- 
iatcly  after  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  de- 
sired the  lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  They  thereupon  looking 
out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again,  and 
showed  him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  should  be 
some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as 
ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  •  •  • 
Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlun,  '  I 
pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that  it  seemeth  me 
that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemen, 
whom  I  suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  honour  to 
sit  and  occupy  this^room  and  place  than  I ;  to  whom 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my 
place  according  to  my  duty.'  Then  spa^e  my  lord 
chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaxing  my  lord 
cardinal's  mind ;  and  they  rounding^  him  afain  in 
the  car,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  cardi- 
nal, '  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he,  '  that  among  them 
there  is  such  a  noble  penonage,  whom,  if  your  Orace 
can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to 
disclose  himself,  and  to  accept  your  place  most 
worthily.'  With  that  the  cardinal,  takmg  a  good 
advisement  amone  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  'Me 
seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  diould 
be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  ofiered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The  person  to  whom 
he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edwaxd  Neville,  a 
comelv  knight  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more 
resembled  the  kln^s  person  in  that  mask  than  any 
other.  The  kins,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinal 
so  deceived  in  his  estimation  and  choice,  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a 
pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates' 
there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amongst 
them,  rejoiced  vexy  much.  The  cardinal  eftsoons*  de- 
sired his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate,  to  whom 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  my 

'  Short  guns,  oroannon,  without  carriages;  dilefly  used  Ibr 
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j  lanl*i  beddiamber,  where  ma  a  great  fire  made  and 
'  prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with 
rich  and  princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
kiDg*!  absence,  tlw  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  clean 
Uken  op,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and 
iveet  perfumed  cloths  ;  ereiy  man  sitting  still  until 
the  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  among  them  again, 
fimrj  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  King 
took  kii  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
no  man  to  remoye,  but  sit  still,  as  thej  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, ind  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein, 
I  nippose,  were  serred  two  hundred  dishes,  or  abore, 
of  wondnms  costly  meats  and  derices,  subtilly  de- 
nied. Thus  pained  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 
bsaquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  derices, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  th^  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

LOBD  BERNEBS. 

Lord  Berkers,  another  favourite  of  Henry  VIIL, 
voder  whom  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
pernor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  the  autlior 
of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicler,  Froissart 
Hii  Tersion  of  that  fascinating  narratiYe  of  contem- 
porary ereqta  in  England,  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
laod.  and  other  countries,*  was  executed  by  the 
king's  command,  and  appeared  in  1523.  It  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that 
period,  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  nervous- 
ness <k  its  style.f  Ix>rd  Bemers  wrote  also  The 
Higtoryof  t^' Most  Noble  and  Valiant  Knight^  Ar- 
thur of  Little  Britain,  and  other  works,  translated 
from  the  French  and  Spanish ;  he  was  likewise  the 
SQthor  of  a  book  on  i/ie  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants 
(^Calais,  From  his  translation  of  Froissart  (which 
vas  reprinted  in  1812),  we  extract  the  following 
passages:-- 

IBattle  of  Crtsty.l 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his 
blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to  his  manthalls,  *  Make 
the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the 
nime  <vf  God  and  St  Denis.'  There  were  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows  about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they 
were  so  weaiy  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
snncd  with  their  cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their 
constables, '  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms  ; 
«e  have  more  need  of  rest.'  These  words  came  to  the 
Karl  of  Alen^on,  who  said, '  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and 
fall  now  at  most  need.'  Also,  the  same  season,  thenf 
ff  U  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thun- 
der ;  and  before  the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the 
battles  a  great  number  of  crows  fur  fear  of  the  tempest 
coming.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and 
the  son  to  shine  fair  and  bright,  the  which  was  right 
ia  the  Frenchmens'  cyen,  and  on  the  Englishmens* 
hack.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together, 
utd  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
rnr,  to  abash  the  Englishmen  ;  but  they  stood  still. 
Slid  stirred  not  for  all  that.    Then  the  Genoese  again 

*  TrataMrt  rMM«d  In  England  as  wcrrtary  to  the  queen  of 
Edwird  in.,  from  1361  to  1306,  and  again  visited  that  oimntry 
in  UPSw  On  the  former  oceaakm.  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
«hci«bewaacntettnln«d1i]rtheRarlaf  DcnigUia.  Hla  history, 
which  asteods  fnm  ISM  tv  1400.  la  valued  ehleflv  Cor  the  view 
whith  it  giv«a  of  the  nwuners  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
ooimtrtaB  and  their  tahaMtanta. 

t  Thara  la  a  tnasUtion  of  Froiaaort  In  modem  Enftllsh — the 
vork  of  Mr  Johnca  of  Hafod ;  but  that  of  Lord  Bcmera  la 
detmed  llaauperlor.  nnt  only  in  vigiirous  characteriatic  expres* 
dm,  hot,  what  la  more  surpriafng.  in  oonrcUMaa. 


the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a  fell  cry, 
and  stepped  forward  a  little  ;  and  the  Englishmen  re* 
moved  not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  the^  leaped  and 
cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  withm  shot ;  then 
they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  The^  the 
English  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  wholiv  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  ielt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads  and  arms  and  breasts,  many  or  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them 
flee  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall 
let  and  trouble  us  without  reasonV  Then  ye  should 
have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them^  and  ever  still  the 
Englishmen  uiot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press  ; 
the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms  and  into 
their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  amons 
the  Genoese  ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could 
not  relieve  agajn ;  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  over- 
threw another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen, 
there  were  cei-tain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men-at-arms,  and 
murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather  they  hiui 
been  taken  prisoners. 

JOHN  BELLENDEN. 

Contempornry  with  Lord  Bemers  was  John  Bel- 
LENDEN,  archdcan  of  Moray,  a  favourite  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography 
of  Scotland,  epistles  to  James  V.,  and  some  poems, 
he  translated,  by  the  king's  command.  Hector  Boece's 
History  of  Scotland,  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1.136,  an(f 
constitutes  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish literary  prose.  Tlie  first  original  work  in  that 
language  was  one  entitled  The  Complayntof  Scotland^ 
which  was  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  consists  of  a  meditation  on  the 
distracted  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  works  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  English  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury is  not  great  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boeoe 
is  rather  a  free  one,  and  additions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.*  Another  translation, pub- 
lished by  Holinshed,  an  English  Chronicler,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  source  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  historical  materials  of  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Two  extracts  from  Bellenden's 
version,  in  the  original  spelling,  are  here  subjoined : 

[Porf  of  the  Story  qf  Ifac&efA.] 

Nocht  lang  eflir,  hapnit  ane  uncouth  and  wounder- 
fuU  thing,  M  quhilk  lollowit,  sone,  ane  grct  altera- 
tion in  the  realme.  Be  avcnture,  Makbeth  and  Ban- 
quho  wer  passaud  to  Fores,  quhair  King  Duncane 
hapnit  to  be  for  the  time,  and  met  be  the  salt  thre 
wemen,  clothit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weid.  Thay 
wer  jugit,  be  the  pepill,  to  be  weird  sisteris.  The  first 
of  thaim  said  to  Makbeth,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Glammis  V 
the  second  said,  '  Hale,  Thane  of  Cawder !'  and  the 
third  said,  'Hale,  King  of  ScotUnd  T  Than  said 
Banquho,  *  Quhat  wemen  be  ye,  sa  unmercifull  to  m& 
and  sa  favorable  to  my  companyeon !  For  ye  gaif 
to  him  nocht  onlie  landis  and  grti  rentis,  hot  gret 
lordschippis  and  kingdomes ;  and  gevis  me  nocht.'  To 
this,  answerit  the  first  of  thir  weird  sisteris,  '  We 
schaw  more  felicite  apparing  to  thee  than  to  him  ;  foe 

*  An  excellent  reprint  of  it,  along  with  tax  edition  of  the 
tranalatlon  of  Llvy,  appeared  in  Edinbiarf  h  In  1821. 
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thoucht  he  happin  to  be  ane  kin^,  hia  empire  sail  end 
unhappelie,  and  nane  of  hk  blude  sail  eftir  him  sue- 
oeid  ;  be  conirar,  thow  sail  nerir  be  king,  bot  of  the 
sal  cum  monv  kingia,  quhilkis,  with  lang  progressioun, 
sail  rejose  the  croun  of  Scotland.'  Ala  tone  as  thir 
wourdis  wer  said,  thaj  suddanlie  eranist  out  of  sicht. 
This  prophecy  and  divinatioun  wes  haldin  mony  dayis 
in  derision  to  Banquho  and  Makbcth.  For  sum  time, 
Banquho  wald  call  Makbeth,  King  of  Scottis,  for  de- 
risioun  ;  and  he,  on  the  samin  mancr,  wald  call  Ban- 
quho the  fader  of  mony  kingis.  Yit,  bocaus  al  thingis 
suocedit  as  thir  wemc»  derinit,  the  pepill  traistit  and 
jugit  thaim  to  be  weird  sisteris.  Not  lang  eftir,  it 
faapnit  that  the  Thane  of  Cawder  wes  disherist  and 
foHaltit  of  his  landis,  for  certane  crimes  of  lese  ma- 
jeste  ;  and  his  landis  wer  gcviu  be  King  Duncane  to 
Makbeth.  It  hapnit  in  the  next  nicht,  that  Banquho 
and  Makbeth  wer  sportaud  togiddir  at  thair  supper. 
Than  said  Banquho,  *Thow  hes  gottin  all  that  the 
first  two  weird  sisteris  hecht.  Restis  nocht  bot  the 
croun,  quhilk  wes  hecht  be  the  thrid  sister.'  Makbeth, 
rerolring  all  thingis  as  thay  wer  said  be  thir  weird 
tisteris,  began  to  corat  the  croun  ;  and  yit  he  con- 
cludit  to  abide  quhil  he  saw  the  time  sanand  thairto, 
fermelie  belering  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum,  as 
the  first  two  did  afore. 

In  the  mene  time,  King  Duncane  maid  his  son  Mal- 
eolme  Prince  of  Cumbir,  to  signify  that  he  suld 
regne  eftir  him.  Quhilk  wes  gret  displeseir  to  Mak- 
beth ;  for  it  maid  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weird, 
promittit  afore  to  him  be  thir  weird  sisteris.  Noch- 
theles,  he  thocht,  gif  Duncane  wer  slane,  he  had  maist 
richt  to  the  croun,  becaus  he  wes  nerest  of  blud  thair- 
to, be  tennour  of  the  auld  lawis  maid  eftir  the  deith 
of  King  Fergus,  '  Quhen  young  children  wer  unabil 
to  govern  the  croun,  the  nerrest  of  thair  blude  sail 
regno.'  Als,  the  respons  of  thir  weird  sisteris  put 
him  in  beleif,  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum  als  weill 
as  the  first  two.  Attour,  his  wife,  impacient  of  lang 
tary,  as  all  women  ar,  specially  quhare  thay  ar  de- 
•irus  of  ony  purpos,  gaif  him  gret  artation  to  per- 
sew  the  thrid  weird,  tnat  scho  micht  be  ane  queue  ; 
calland  him,  oft  timis,  febil  cowart,  and  nocht  desirus 
of  honouris ;  sen  he  durst  not  assailye  the  thing  with 
manheid  and  curage,  quhilk  is  offerit  to  him  be  beni- 
Tolence  of  fortoun  ;howbeit  sindrprotherishes  assailyeit 
sic  thingis  afore,  with  maist  tembil  jeopardyis,  quhen 
thaY  had  not  sic  sickemes  to  sucoeid  in  the  end  of 
thatr  laubouris  as  he  had. 

Makbeth,  be  persuasion  of  his  wife,  gaderit  his 
freindis  to  ane  counsall  at  Innemes,  quhare  King 
Duncane  happinit  to  be  for  the  time.  And  because 
he  fand  sufficient  oportunite,  be  support  of  Banquho 
and  otheris  his  freindis,  he  slew  Kinff  Duncane,  the 
Tii  ycir  of  his  regne.  His  body  was  burrit  in  Elgin, 
and  eftir  tane  up  and  brocht  to  Colmekill,  quhare  it 
remanis  yit,  amang  the  sepulturis  of  uthir  kingis ;  fra 
our  redemption,  mxlyi  yeris. 

Tke  New  Maneru  and  the  AvM^  ofSeoUii. 

Our  eldaris  howbeit'thay  war  richt  rirtewis  baith 
In  weir  and  peace,  war  maist  exercit  with  temperance ; 
for  it  is  the  ion  tane  of  all  v  irtew.  Thay  disjunit'  airly 
in  the  morning  with  smal  rcfectioun,  and  sustenit  thair 
liifis  thairwith  quhil^  the  time  of  sowper ;  throw  quhilk 
thair  stomok  was  nerir  surfetly  chaxgit,  to  empesche 
thaim  of  uthir  besines.  At  the  sowpar  thay  war  mair 
large ;  howbeit  thay  had  bot  ane  cours.  Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw ;  for  the  saup  is  maist  nuri- 
•and  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis,  and  con- 
sumetB  of  rittalis,  mair  nor  was  necessar  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  first  commandit  to 
iwelly  thair  fowth^  of  quhat  drink  thay  plesit,  and 


iBnddiMted. 


'Uatfl. 


*  Full  qosntltgr,  or  IDL 


incontinent  thairefterwasdrownit  in  anefreschenTer. 
*  *  Now  I  belief  nane  hes  sic  eloquence,  nor  fouth 
of  langage,  that  can  sutficientlie  declare,  how  far  we, 
in  thir  present  dayis,  ar  ditferent  fra  the  yirtew  and 
temperance  of  our  eldaris.  For  quhare  our  eldaris 
had  sobriete,  we  hare  ebriete  and  dronkines ;  quhare 
thay  had  plente  with  sufficence,  we  have  immoderafc 
cursis  [courses]  with  superfluite;  as  he  war  maist 
noble  and  honest,  that  culd  derore  and  swelly  maist ; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  serchis  sa  mony  deligat 
coursis,  that  thay  provoke  the  stomok  to  ressave  mair 
than  it  may  sulficieiitlie  degest.  And  nocht  allenarliei 
may  surfet  dennar  and  sowper  suffice  us,  above  the 
temperance  of  oure  eldaris,  bot  als  to  continew  our 
schamefull  and  imraoderit  roracite  with  duble  den- 
naris  and  sowparis.  Na  fishe  in  the  se,  nor  foui 
in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  may  hare  rest, 
but  socht  heir  and  thair,  to  satisfy  the  hungry  ap- 
petit  of  glutonis.  Nocht  allenarly  ar  winis  socht 
m  France,  bot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and  Grocc ;  and, 
sumtime,  baith  Aphrik  and  Asia  socht,  for  new  de- 
licius  metis  and  winis,  to  the  saniin  effect.  Thus 
is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht,  that  all  maner  of  drog- 
cis  and  electuaris,  that  may  nuris  the  lust  and  inso- 
lence of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in  Scotland,  with  maist 
sunmtuus  price,  to  na  les  dammage  than  perdition 
of  the  pepill  thereof:  for,  throw  the  immodferat  glut- 
ony,  our  wit  and  reason  ar  sa  blindit  within  the  pre- 
soun  of  the  body,  that  it  may  have  no  knawledge  of 
hevinly  thingis;  ff>r  the  body  is  involrit  with  sic 
clowdis  of  fatnes,  that,  howbeit  it  be  of  gud  coin- 
plcxioun  be  nature,  it  is  sa  opprest  with  superfieu 
metis  and  drink  is,  that  it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yit 
ouii*  the  self ;  bot,  confessand  the  self  rincust,  gevis 
place  to  all  infinniteis,  quhill  it  be  miserably  de- 
stroyit. 

{^Extract  Jrom  Hu  CompLayni  of  ScotloMd."] 

There  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammasche^ 
foulis  and  of  bcystis  that  made  grite  beir,^  quhilk 
pant  beside  bumis  and  boggis  on  green  bankis  to  seek 
their  sustentation.  Theirorutal  sound  did  redond  to 
the  highakyis,  quhil  the  deep  hou^  cauemis  of  cleuchis^ 
and  rotchc  craggis  ansuert  vitht  ane  high  note  of  that 
samyn  sound  as  thay  beystis  hod  blauen.  It  aperit 
be  presuniyng  and  presuposing,  that  blabcrand  evcho 
had  been  liid  in  ane  hou  nole,  ciyand  hyr  half  ansueir, 
quhen  Narcissus  rycht  sony  socht  for  his  saruaiidis, 
quhen  he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  ony  folkis,  and 
there  efter  for  lore  of  eccho  be  drounit  in  ane  dran 
rel.  Nou  to  tcl  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic 
beir,  and  of  the  Ayu  that  the  foulis  did,  ther  syudry 
soundis  bed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  For  fyist 
furtht  on  the  frcsche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid  noyis  ritht 
mony  loud  lou.  Baytht  horse  and  meyris  did  fast 
nee,  and  the  foils  neckyr.  The  buUis  began  to  bullir, 
quhen  the  scheip  began  to  blait,  because  the  calfis 
began  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  berkit.  Than  the 
suyne  began  to  quhiyne  quhen  thai  herd  the  asse  rair^ 
quhilk  wt7  the  hennis  kekkvl  quhen  the  cokis  creu. 
The  chekvns  b^an  to  peu  when  the  gled  quhiasillit 
The  fox  follouit  the  fed  geise  and  eart  them  cry  claik. 
The  gayslingis  ciyit  quhilk  quhilk,  and  the  dukis 
cryit  quaik.  The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  eras 
crope.  The  huddit  crauis  ciyit  rarrok  varrok,  quhen 
the  suannis  mumit,  because  the  gray  goul  mau  pro- 
nosticat  ane  storme.  The  turtil  began  for  to  greit, 
quhen  the  cuschet  xoulit.    The  titlene  foUowit  the 

foilk,B  and  gart  hyr  sine  guk  ruk.    The  dou9  croutit 
yr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik  bottou.    Robeen  and 

1  Not  only.  *  Oversee,  rule. 

•  Singing,  (Fr.  nunagel. 

«  A  siiriU  noise.  *  HoDow.  •  Clouglis,  deep  nllaafi 

ornvinos  in  the  hills.   7  Foroed,  caused.   •Cuokoo.   ^lkn^, 
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the  litil  oran  Tar  hamelj  in  Tyntir.  The  jargolyne  of 
the  sualloa  gart  the  jay  angil,*  than  the  nieveii*'  maid 
Djrtht,  for  to  inok  the  merle.  The  lavei-ok  maid 
melody  up  hie  in  the  skyis.  The  n^-chtingal  al  the 
sycht  a^ng  sueit  notia.  The  tuechitia^  ci^it  theuis 
nek,  quhen  the  piettis  cUttrit.  The  gamihnff  of  the 
■tirlene  gart  the  sparron  cheip.  The  lyutquhit  sang 
coanterpoint  quhen  the  oexil  zelpit.  The  grene  serene 
sang  sueit,  quhen  the  gold  spynk  chantit.  The  rede 
schank'*  cryit  my  fut  my  fut,  and  the  oxee^  cryit 
tueii.  The  herrons  ^f  ane  vyild  skrcch  as  the  kyl 
kcd  bene  in  fy'iT,  quhilk  gart  the  quhapis  for  flevitnes 
fle  fax  fr»  hame. 


&4I2,  B18BOP  OP  OssoRT  in  Ireland  (1495-1563), 
most  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  notable  prose 
vriters  0[  Uiis  era.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
serere  and  intemperate  tracts  against  Popery, 
hoth  in  Latin  and  English ;  but  bis  most  oelcbnitcd 
production  is  a  Latin  Accowit  of  the  Lives  of  Emi- 
nemt  Writera  of  Great  Britain,  extending,  as  the  title 
expresKs  it,  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noith, 
to  the  year  1557.  Bale  left  also  many  curious 
metrical  productions  in  the  English  language,  in- 
duding  several  dramatic  pieces  on  sacred  subjects, 
which,  to  a  modem  taste,  appear  utterly  burl^ue. 
AmoDg  these  are  plays  on  John  the  Baptist's  preacli- 
ing ;  00  the  childhood,  temptation,  passion,  imd 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
washing  the  disciples'  feet,  &c.  All  these  pieces 
were  doabtless  performed  in  a  grare  and  devout 
spirit;  for  Bale  himself  mentions  that  the  first  of 
them  (which  may  be  seen  in  the  HarleUm  Miscel- 
lany), and  his  tragedy  of  God^e  PromiMs^  were  adted 
by  young  men  at  the  nmrket-cross  of  Kilkenny  upon 
a  Sunday.  In  1544,  he  published  A  Brefe  Chronyde 
eameermffmge  the  Examimacifon  and  Death  of  the  BieJued 
Marty  of  Chriat,  Sir  Johan  OldecaeUU  the  Lorde  Cob- 
km,  from  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cob- 
ham's  death.  He  suffered  in  1417,  for  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  was  the  first  martyr 
among  the  English  nobility. 

[Death  of  Lord  Oobham.} 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  anns  bound  behind  him,  hav- 
ing a  very  cheerful  countenance.  Then  was  he  laid 
upon  an  hurdle,  as  though  he  had  been  a  most 
betnoos  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  so  drawn  forth 
into  Saint  Giles'  Field,  where  as  they  had  set  up  a 
new  pair  of  ^lows.  As  he  was  coming  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he 
fell  down  devoutly  upon  his  knees,  desiring  Al- 
mi^ty  God  to  forgive  his  enemies.  Than  stood  he 
up  and  beheld  the  multitude,  exhorting  them  in  most 
godly  manner  to  follow  the  laws  of  God  written  in 
the  scriptures,  and  in  any  wise  to  beware  of  such 
teachers  as  they  see  contrary  to  Christ  in  their  con- 
venation  and  living,  with  manv  other  special  counsels. 
Then  he  was  hang^  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains 
of  iron,  and  so  consumed  alive  in  the  fire,  praising  the 
name  of  God,  so  long  as  his  life  lasted.  In  the  end 
he  commended  his  soul  into  the  hand  of  God,  and  so 
departed  hence  most  Christenly,  his  body  resolved  into 

WnXIAM  TTNDAUS. 

Tlie  Reformation  caused  the  publication  of  teveral 
versions  of  the  Bible,  which  were  perhaps  the  most 
in  portant  literary  efforts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 


>  JaBfle. 


'Thrash.  'Lspirlof. 

*  Bmall  hedge  qisrTOV. 


The  first  part  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  an  English 
form  was  the  New  Testament,  of  which  a  translation 
was  publidied  in  1525  by  Wuxiam  Tyndai.b,  bom  in 


Wnilam  Tyndale. 

Gloucestershire,  about  the  year  1477,  a  clerg3rman  of 
great  piety,  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition. 
In  the  course  of  his  labours  he  endured  such  persecu- 
tion, that,  in  1523,  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  retire  into  Germany.  He  there  visited  Lu- 
ther, who  encouraged  him  in  his  laborious  and  hazar- 
dous undertaking.  Wittemburg  was  the  place  where 
Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first 
printed.  It  was  speedily  circulated,  and  eagerly  pe- 
rused in  England,  notwithstanding  the  severe  perse- 
cution to  which  its  possessors  were  exposed.  Sjr 
Thomas  More  distinguished  himself  as  a  most  viru- 
lent opponent  of  Tyndale,  against  whom  he  published 
seven  volumes  of  controversy,  where  such  violent  hm- 
guAge  as  the  following  is  employed : — '  Our  Saviour 
will  say  to  Tyndale,  Thou  art  accursed,  T>'ndale,  the 
son  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  flcsli  nor  blood  hath 
taught  thee  these  heresies,  but  thine  own  father,  the 
dev^  that  is  m  hell.' — 'There  should  have  been, 
more  burned  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  been 
within  th'is  seven  year  last  past  Tlie  lack  whereof,  I 
fear  me,  will  make  more  [be]  bume^within  this  seven 
year  next  coming,  than  else  should  Iiave  needed  to 
have  been  burned  in  seven  score.  Ah,  blasphemous 
beast,  to  whose  roaring  and  lowing  no  good  Christian 
man  can  without  heaviness  of  heart  give  ear !'  Tyn- 
dale translated  also  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  publication  of  which  was  completed  in 
1530.  Efforts  were  made  by  King  Henry,  Wolsey» 
and  More,  to  allure  him  back  to  England,  where 
they  hoped  to  destroy  him  ;  but  he  was  too  cautious 
to  trust  himself  there.  His  friend,  John  Frith,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  translating,  was  more  credulous 
of  their  promises  of  safety,  and  returning  to  London, 
was  apprehended  and  biunit  Tyndale  remained  at 
Antwerp,  till  entrapped  by  an  agent  of  Henry,  who 
procured  at  Brussels  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him 
for  heresy.  After  some  further  proceedings,  he  was 
strangled  and  burnt  for  that  crime  at  Vilvoord,  near 
Antwerp,  in  September  1536,  exchuming  at  the 
stake,  *  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  eyes !' 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  la, 
on  ine  whole,  admirable  both  for  style  and  accuracy 
and  indeed  our  present  authorised  version   ha% 
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throughout,  veiy  closely  followed  it  To  u«e  the 
words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,  *  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at 
this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  noble 
simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style, 
no  English  version  has  yet  surpassed  it'*  A 
beautiful  edition  of  it  has  lately  been  published-f 
Tlie  following  are  Tyndale's  translations  of  the  Mag- 
nificat and  lord's  Prayer,  in  the  spelling  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition : — 

And  Maiy  sayde,  My  soule  magniiieth  the  Lorde, 
and  mv  sprete  reioyseth  in  Ood  my  Saviourc. 

For  lie  hath  loked  on  the  povre  degre  oif  his  hoiidc 
mayden.  Beholde  nowe  from  hens  forthe  shall  all 
generacions  call  me  blessed. 

For  he  that  is  myghty  hath  done  to  me  greate 
thinges,  and  blessed  ys  his  name  : 

And  bys  mercy  is  always  on  them  that  feaie  him 
thorow  oute  all  generacions. 

He  hath  shewed  strengthe  with  his  amie  ;  he  hath 
scattered  them  that  are  proude  in  the  ymi^nacion  of 
their  hertes. 

He  hath  putt  doune  the  myghty  from  their  seates, 
and  hath  exalted  them  of  lowe  d^a. 

He  hath  filled  the  hongry  with  goode  thinges,  and 
hath  sent  away  the  ryche  empty. 

He  hath  remembrod  mercy,  and  hath  holpen  his 
lenraunt  IsraheL 

Even  as  he  promised  to  oure  lathers,  Abraham  and 
to  his  seed  for  erer. 

Dura  Father  which  arte  in  heren,  halowed  be  thy 
name.  Let  th^  kingdom  come.  Thy  wyll  be  ful- 
filled, as  well  m  erth,  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Geve  rs 
this  daye  oure  dayly  breade.  And  for<^ve  ts  oure 
creaspases,  even  as  we  forgeve  them  which  treaspas 
TB.  Leede  ts  not  into  temptacion,  but  delyvre  ys 
fiM>m  yrell.    Amen. 

MILE8  COTERDALE. 

In  tmnsUting  the  Pentateuch,  Tyndale  was 
assisted  by  Miles  Coverdalr,  who,  in  1535,  pub- 
lished the  first  English  translation  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, with  this  title  :  Biblia,  the  Bible ;  That  t«,  Ae 
Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faith- 
fuUy  and  newly  translated  out  oftJte  Douiche  and  Latyn 
into  English.  Coverdale  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1551,  but  retired  to  the  Continent  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  has  lately  been 
reprinted  in  London.  The  extent  of  its  variation 
from  that  of  Tyndale  will  appear  by  contrasting  the 
following  verse,  as  rendered  by  each  translator: 

[Tyndale's  VcrsitnL] 

When  the  Lorde  sawe  that  Lea  was  despised,  he 
made  her  frutefull,  but  Rahel  was  barcn.  And  Lea 
conceared  and  bare  a  sonne  and  called  his  name 
Ruben,  for  she  sayde  :  the  Lorde  hath  lokeed  upon 
my  tribuUtion.    And  now  Ufy  husbonde  will  love  me. 

[CoverdMs  Versiim.'\ 
But  when  ih€  Lorde  sawe  that  Lea  wai  noihinge 
regarded,  he  made  her  fruteful  and  Rachel  bwien. 
And  Lea  conceaved  and  bare  a  sonne  whom  she  called 
Ruben,  and  sayde :  the  Lorde  hath  loked  upon  mine 
adversitie.  Now  wyll  my  husbande  love  me. — Get^ 
xxix.  32. 

•  Dr  Geddesli  Protpeotiu  to  a  New  Thmalatkm  of  the  Scrip- 
tiirot,|K8B. 
t  Edited  by  Mr  Geonge  OfTbr.    London :  183& 


These  translations  were  speedily  followed  by 
others,  so  that  the  desire  of  the  people  for  scriptural 
knowledge  was  amply  gratified.  The  dissemination 
of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  where  neither 
the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  books 
had  formerly  been  in  use,  produced  very  remarkable 
effects.  The  versions  first  used,  having  been  formed 
in  some  measure  from  the  Latin  translation,  called 
the  VuLgate^  contained  many  words  from  tliat  lan- 
guage, which  had  hardly  bef<^re  been  considered  as 
English ;  such  as  perdition,  consolation,  reconcilia- 
tion, sanctification,  immortality,  frustrate,  inexcus- 
able, transfigure,  and  many  others  requi^te  for  the 
expressioi\  S(  compound  and  abstract  ideas,  which 
had  never  occurred  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
therefore  were  not  represented  by  any  terms  in  that 
language.  These  words,  in  the  course  of  time,  be- 
came part  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  thus  the  lan- 
guage was  enriched.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
compiled  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Edward  YL, 
and  which  affords  many  beautiful  specimens  of  tlie 
Englisli  of  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  learned  to 
make  such  words  familiar,  are  perceptible  in  many 
places ;  where  a  Latin  term  is  often  given  with  a 
Saxon  word  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing following  it  as  *  humble  and  lowly,*  *  assemUe 
and  meet  together.'  Another  effect  proceeded  from 
the  freedom  with  which  the  people  were  allowed  to 
judge  of  the  doctrines,  and  canvass  the  texts,  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  keen  interest  with  which  they 
now  perused  the  Bible,  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  the 
most  of  them,  is  allowed  to  have  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  practice  of  reading  in  both  parts  of  the 
island,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
flourishing  literary  era  wliich  followed. 

SIR  JOHN  CHEKB. 

Among  the  great  men  of  this  age,  a  high  place  is 
due  to  Sir  John  Cheke,  (15U-1557),  professor  ol 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  preoeptors  of 


^         ^^"l^^ 


Sir  John  Cbeke. 


the  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VX  He  is  chiefly 
distinguished  for  his  exertions  in  introducing  the 
study  of  tlie  Greek  language  and  literature  into 
England.  Having  dictated  to  his  pupils  an  improved 
mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  words,  he  was  violently 
assailed  on  that  account  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  then 
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chancellor  of  the  uniYenity ;  but,  potwithstanding 
the  fblminations  of  this  severe  prelate,  the  system 
of  Cheke  preTailed,  and  still  prevails.  At  his  death, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  remorse  for 
recanting  Protestantism  onder  the  terror  of  the 
Karian  persecution,  he  left  several  works  in  manu- 
foript,  amongst  which  was  a  translation  of  Matthew's 
Goapd,  intended  to  esEemplifjr  a  plan  which  he  had 
conceived  of  reforming  the  English  language  by 
eradicating  all  words  except  those  derived  from 
Saxon  roots.  He  also  contemplated  a  reform  in  the 
spdling  of  En^ish,  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to 
several  learned  men,  but  seems  to  be  amongst  the 
most  hopeless  ever  entertained  by  the  learned.  The 
only  original  work  of  Cheke  in  English  is  a  pamphlet, 
pnUisbed  in  1549,  under  the  title  of  The  Hurt  of 
StUtioHy  how  arievoMM  His  to  a  Commonweaith,  being 
designed  to  admonish  the  people  who  had  risen  ui^er 
Ket  the  tanner.    Of  this,  a  specimen  is  sul^oined. 

[JBonoiMfromee  with  Lev^enJ] 

Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye 
it  b^  killinji  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of  gentlemen, 
by  imprisonmg  of  gentlemen !  A  marvellous  tanned^ 
eoinmonwealtlu  Why  should  ve  bate  them  for  their 
riches,  or  for  their  rule  t  Rule,  they  nerer  took  so 
much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted  the 
king,  never  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this 
dMT,  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  onlv  to  the  king,  whose 
subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenant 
^e  be.  Is  this  your  true  duty — in  some  of  homage, 
m  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave  your 
duties,  go  back  from  your  promises,  fall  from  your 
&ith,  and  oontxaiy  to  law  and  truth,  to  make  unlawful 
assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  vricked  and  detestable 
camps,  to  disobey  your  bettcxs,  and  to  obey  your 
tanners,  to  change  your  obedience  from  a  king  to  a 
Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your 
fiuth  to  your  true  king  and  lords  I      *        * 

If  ridies  offend  you,  beosuse  ye  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair^ 
another  man's  estate,  without  the  amendment  of  your 
own  ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye  be  none 
youfselveS)  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend 
none.  Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich  I  That  is  the 
overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in 
this  realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he 
hath  gotten  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without  right, 
take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of 
equality  with  him  I  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idle- 
ness, which  destroyeth  the  commonweuth,  and  not 
the  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the 
eonunon wealth.  If  there  should  be  such  equality, 
then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as 
many  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and 
are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none 
be  hereafter  holpAi  by  you.  But  because  you  seek 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that 
belike,  whereby  ever^  man  should  be  poor.  And 
think  beside,  that  nches  and  inheritance  be  God's 
providence,  and  given  to  whom  df  his,  wisdom  he 
thinketh  good. 


TB0XA8  'WILSOy. 

TeoMAi  WiLaoM,  origmally  a  feOow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of 
Darham,  and  to  varions  high  state  emplojrmenta 
vnder  Elixabeth,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
critical  writer  upon  the  English  language.*  Hepub- 

1  AUndiiig  to  the  profawfcm  of  the  ringleader. 
•  Buraett.   BpediiMns  of  EagUih  Prose  Writefs. 


lished,  in  1563,  a  Syslem  of  Rhetoric  md  of  Logic,  in 
which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  ability.  He  strongly 
advocates,  in  this  treatise,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  r^ect  familiar  and 
appropriate  phrases  for  the  sake  of  others  more 
refined  and  curious.  So  great  and  dangerous  an 
innovation  were  his  doctrines  considered,  that» 
happening  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic.  Amongst  other  false  styles  censured  by 
Wilson  is  that  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  caricatured  example:— 'Pitiful  povertv 
prayeth  for  a  penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passelA 
not  a  point,  pampering  his  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit, 
there  to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetual'  Wilson 
died  m  1581.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
following  passages  ot  hit  Art  of  Bhetorio  >-. 

[SimjUcity  of  Style  BeoommcndedJ] 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  be  learned, 
that  we  never  afiect  any  strange  inkhom  terms,  but 
to  speak  as  is  commonly  received  ;  neither  seeking  to 
be  over  fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless  ;  using  our 
speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish 
English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's 
language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say 
they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English. 
Some  far  joumied  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  ^o  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
ponder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  lie  that 
cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English, 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with 
English  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  English  speaking  ;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  ora- 
tion that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin, 
would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  far-fetched  colours  of 
strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach 
with  the  pmting  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making 
his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in  with  nse  sottM, 
et  cater  denere,  for  68.  and  4d.  The  fine  courtier  will 
talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men, 
and  poetics!  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 
verbs and  blind  alle^ries  ;  delighting  much  in  their 
own  darkness,  especially  when  none  can  tell  what 
they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen 
learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so  Latin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  thjir 
talk,  and  think  surely  they  wpetk  by  some  revelation. 
I  know  them,  that  thmk  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words  ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  KngiUhmMi 
and  a  good  rhetorician, 

IMoral  Aim  ofPoetryJ] 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not  U 
be  forgotten.  For  by  them  we  may  talk  at  large,  and 
win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without 
cause,  neither  jet  continued  until  this  time  and  kept 
in  memory,  without  good  consideration ;  and  there- 
upon declare  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing. 
For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale  among  all  the 
poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something 
that  pertaineth  either  to  the  amendment  of  manners, 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  setting  forth  nature's 
work,  or  else  to  the  understanding  of  some  notable 
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thing  doen.  For  what  other  is  the  painfal  tr»T&il  of 
IJlynes,  described  so  largely  by  Homer,  but  a  livelT 
picture  of  man's  misery  in  this  life  t  And  as  Plutarch 
saith,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  are 
described  strength  and  raliantness  of  body :  in  Odjssea 
iM  set  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  thinss  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else, 
because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  undentand  but  those 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meanings  and 
knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conyenation. 


BOOER  ▲SCHAIL 

A  ftill  more  distiDgouhed  instmctlye  writer  of 
Ihlfl  age  waa  Roger  Aschajc,  nniyenity  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  preceptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  lecietuy,  to  Queen  Eliiabeth.    He  mutt  be 

considered  af  the  flnt  writer  on  education  in  our 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  most  en- 
lightened of  modem  times.  His  writings  themseWes 
furnished  an  improyed  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  iu  sound  sense  and  excellent  instmctions. 
We  are  the  more  called  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy — which  was  so  strong  a  passion,  that» 
whenever  Sir  John  Cheke  was  temporarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associates  imm^iately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  which  he  had  tempted  them, 
and  fell  into  disputes  about  predestination,  original 
sin,  &c  Ascham  died  in  1568,  and  Elizabeth  did 
him  the  honour  to  remark,  that  she  would  rather 
have  given  ten  thousand  pounds  than  lost  him.  His 
principal  work.  The  Schodlnuuter,  printed  by  his 
widow,  contains,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  above  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  ever 
was  given  for  the  study  of  languages.'  It  also  pre- 
sents judicioui  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
otiier  work,  entitled  TuxuphUus,  published  in  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designed  to  promote 
an  elegant  and  useful  mode  of  recreation  among 
those  who,  like  himself,  gave  most  of  their  time  to 
study,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  composition 
more  purely  English,  than  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  vrrote  a  discourse  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambassador  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL  The  following  extracts  from  Ascham's 
writings  show  genen^y  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age  :^ 

\StHdy  AoM  he  Believed  hy  AmuMmenL] 

[TlisMIowiiiglBftomtliso|wiUDgortlMra«9i*aiML  It  may 
be  renuvkcd,  that  what  wss  good  aenae  and  aoond  phflosoplqr  in 
Asoham't  time  is  ao  still,  and  at  the  praaant  time  the  leaaoo  la 
not  leaa  requirad  than  it  was  then.] 

*  *  PhUdogus, — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to 
be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I 
cannot  tell,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enough  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter ;  tliis  I  am  sure,  which 
thinff  this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  maketh  me  re- 
memoer,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  eariiest, 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their 
dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the  field  to 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bamr 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at 
noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  meny  with  tneir 
neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a  scholar,  that  pur- 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  taw 
thereafter.  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholaxa,  aa 
it  is  veiy  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  cd- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  veiy  hard  and  full  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  veiy  wild,  as 
Plato  saith.  And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  which  will 
malv  a  thrifty  scholar  take  heed  how  he  spendeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  ^Vkvopft  t7«M.— That  A  ristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the  eaxncst 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove. 
And  as  for  your  husbandry,  it  was  more  probably  told 
with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing,  thsn  thorou^ly 
proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.  For, 
contiarywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  hia 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  stddy  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  maketh  for  the  better  increase  of  com.  This 
we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  eveiy  year,  the  com 
Cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  nnall« 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed, 
giveth  very  evil  faule.  So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inven- 
tion, as  other  poor  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and 
weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus  your  hus- 
bandly, methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge,  that  oft  veiy  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a 
good  husband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And 
surely  the  best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much 
recreation,  and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they 
mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can 
never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  in  lut- 
ing, that  a  tr?ble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let 
down,  but  at  such  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs 
play,  when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.  The  same  reason  I  find 
true  in  two  bows  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cast,  trig  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit ; 
the  other  is  a  lugge  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string, 
more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleasant  for  to  use.  Now, 
Sir,  it  chanced  this  other  night,  one  in  my  duunber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  were  both  left  bent  till  the 
next  day  after  dinner ;  and  when  1  came  to  them, 
purposing  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
DOW  clean  cast  on  the  one  *Me,  and  as  weak  as  water, 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  had  rather  have 
spent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not  one 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  far 
as  ever  it  did.  And  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  good  wita, 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string,  and  un- 
bent like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and 
be  able  to  continue  in  study.  And  I  know  where  I 
speak  this,  Philologe,  for  I  would  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to 
study  little  enough.  But  I  say  it,  therefore,  because 
I  know,  as  little  study  gctteth  little  learning,  or  none 
at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning 
of  all.  For  a  man's  wit,  fore-occupied  in  earnest 
study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured,  must  be  refreshed 
with  sleep  and  quietness,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  veiy 
long,  as  tne  noble  poet  saith : — 

*  What  thing  wants  quiet  and  vaenj  rest,  andnras  bat  asmall 
while.' 
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[iBr  fbe  Tnraipkllitff  Agohin  has  ooomIoii  to  treat  thj  ml« 
BBt<7  tiM  dUBcnlUet  whioh  the  azdMt  ezperienoet  fttn  the 
Uoviag  of  the  wind.  Hit  own  ezperienoe  of  theee  difficulties 
In  the  ooorae  of  his  sport,  ssems  to  have  made  him  a  oatunl 
phUosopher  to  that  extant,  before  the  proper  time.] 

To  see  the  wind  with  »  mui*8  eyea,  it  is  imponible, 
'  I   the  nature  of  it  ia  so  fine  and  subtle ;  jet  thu  ezpe- 
lienoe  of  the  wind  had  I  once  myself  and  that  was  in 
the  great  mow  which  fell  four  yean  ago.     I  rode 
in  tSs  high  war  betwixt  Topcliff  upon  Swale  and 
'   Bonnigfabridge,  the  waj  beinff  somewhat  trodden  afore 
}ff  wayfaring  men ;  the  fiuds  on  both  sides  were 
'    fiein,  and  laj  almost  Tard  deep  with  snow ;  the  night 
I    Wofe  had  been  a  little  frost,  so  that  the  snow  was 
hud  and  cmsted  abore ;  that  morning  the  sun  shone 
ki^t  and  dear,  the  wind  was  whistling  aloft,  and 
j  [  Am*  acecsding  to  the  time  of  the  jear  ;  the  snow  in 
'   the  highwaj  laj  loose  and  trodden  with  horse  feet ; 
so  as  the  wind  blew,  it  took  the  loose  snow  with  it, 
'   and  made  it  so  slide  upon  the  snow  in  the  field,  which 
was  hard  and  crusted  bj  reason  of  the  frost  OTemight, 
that  thereby  I  might  see  veir  well  the  whole  nature 
•    ef  the  wind  as  it  blew  that  day.    And  I  had  a  sreat 
delight  and  pleasure  to  mark  it,  which  makew  me 
now  &r  better  to  remember  it.    Sometime  the  wind 
'   would  be  not  past  two  yards  broad,  and  so  it  would 
I '   cany  the  snow  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Another  time 
'   the  snow  would  blow  over  half  the  field  at  once.  Some- 
^ '   time  the  snow  would  tumble  softly,  bye  and  bye  it 
would  fly  wonderful  fuL    And  this  I  perceived  also, 
that  the  wind  goeth  by  streams  and  not  whole  to> 
i   gather.    For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score 
on  me,  then  the  wpace  of  two  score,  no  snow  would  stir, 
'     but,  after  so  much  quantity  of  ground,  another  stream 
'    ef  snow,  at  the  same'Teir  time,  should  be  carried 
likewise,  but  not  equally;  ror  the  one  would  stand  still, 
wiien  the  other  flew  apace,  and  so  continue  sometime 
swifUier,  sometime  slowlier,  sometime  broader,  some- 
time narrower,  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Nor  it  flew  not 
straight,  but  sometime  it  crooked  this  way^  sometime 
that  way,  and  sometime  it  ran  round  about  in  a  com- 
paa.    And  sometime  the  snow  would  be  lift  clean 
fWm  the  ground  up  to  the  air,  and  bye  and  bye  it 
I    would  be  all  dapt  to  the  ground,  as  though  there  had 
,    been  no  wind  at  all ;  straightway  it  would  rise  and  fly 
sgain.    And  that  which  was  the  most  marvel  of  all, 
at  one  time  two  drifts  of  snow  flew,  the  one  out  of  the 
'    west  into  the  east,  the  other  out  of  the  north  into  the 
east.    And  I  saw  two  winds,  b^  reason  of  the  snow, 
,    the  one  croes  over  the  other,  as  it  had  been  two  high- 
I    ways.    And  agun,  I  ahould  hear  the  wind  blow  in 
I    the  air,  wiicn  nothing  was  stiired  at  the  ground.  And 
when  idl  was  still  w£ere  I  rode,  not  very  far  from  me 
the  aiow  should  be  lifted  wonderfully.    This  experi- 
I    a^Bt  made  me  more  marrel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind, 
'    than  it  made  me  cunning  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wind ;  but  yet  thereby  I  learned  perfectly  that  it  is 
BO  nuurel  at  all,  though  men  in  wind  lose  their  length 
I    in  shooting,  seeing  so  many  ways  the  wind  is  so  va- 
'     iable  in  Mowing. 

I      [OeettpatufM  dkovld  he  cho$en  ntttahU  to  the  Naiwul 
Faculties,} 

■  If  men  would  go  about  matters  which  they  should 
'  do,  and  be  fit  for,  and  not  such  things  which  wilfully 
they  desire,  and  yet  be  unfit  for,  yerily  greater  matters 
in  the  commonwealth  than  shooting  should  be  in 
'  better  caae  than  they  be.  This  ignorance  in  men 
whidi  know  not  for  what  time,  and  to  what  thing  they 
be  fit,  causeth  some  wish  to  be  rich,  for  whom  it  were 
better  a  great  deal  to  be  -poor ;  other  to  be  meddling 
in  eveiy  man'a  matter,  for  whom  it  were  more  honesty 
to  he  quiet  ani  still;  aome  to  desire  to  be  in  the 


court,  which  be  bom  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the  caii ; 
some  to  be  masters  and  rule  other,  which  never  yet 
began  to  rule  themselves ;  some  always  to  jangle 
and  talk,  which  rather  should  hear  and  keep  silence ; 
some  to  teach,  which  rather  should  learn;  some  to 
be  priests,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clerks.  And  this 
perverse  judgment  of  the  world,  when  men  measure 
themselves  amiss,  bringeth  much  disorder  and  great 
unseemliness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  a  man  should  wear  his  hose  upon  his  head,  or 
a  woman  go  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  every  man 
would  take  it  as  a  great  uncomeliness,  although  it  be 
but  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  other. 

This  perverse  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing 
so  much  as  learning,  because  commonly  those  that 
be  unfittest  for  learning,  be  chiefly  set  to  learning. 
As  if  a  man  now-a-dajs  have  two  sons,  the  one  impo- 
tent, weak,  sickly,  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering, 
or  havinff  any  mis-shape  in  his  body ;  what  doth  the 
father  of  such  one  commonly  say  I  This  boy  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  set  to  learning  and  make  a 

Eriest  of,  as  who  would  say,  the  outcasts  of  the  world, 
aving  neither  countenance,  tongue,  nor  wit  (for  of  a 
perverse  body  cometh  commonly  a  perverse  mind),  be 
good  enough  to  make  those  men  of,  which  shall  be 
appointed  to  preach  Ood's  holy  woid,  and  minister 
his  blessed  sacraments,  besides  other  most  weighty 
matters  in  the  commonwealth ;  put  oft  times,  and 
worthily,  to  learned  men*s  discretion  and  charge ;  when 
rather  such  an  office  so  high  in  dignity,  so  goodly  in 
administration,  should  be  committed  to  no  man,  which 
should  not  have  a  countenance  full  of  comeliness,  to 
allure  good  men,  a  body  full  of  manly  authority  to 
fear  ill  "men,  a  wit  apt  for  all  learning,  with  tongue 
and  voice  able  to  persuade  all  men.  And  although 
few  such  men  as  tnese  can  be  found  in  a  common* 
wealth,  yet  surely  a  goodly  disposed  man  will  both 
in  his  mind  think  fit,  and  with  all  his  study  labour 
to  get  such  men  as  I  speak  of,  or  rather  better,  if 
better  can  be  gotten,  for  such  an  high  administration, 
which  is  most  properly  appointed  to  God's  own  mat- 
ters and  businesses. 

This  perverse  judgment  of  fathers,  as  concerning 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  their  children,  causeth  the 
commonwealth  have  many  unfit  ministers :  and  seeing 
that  ministers  be,  as  a  man  would  say,  instruments 
wherewith  the  commonwealth  doth  work  all  her  mat- 
ters withal,  I  marvel  how  it  chanceth  that  a  poor  shoe- 
maker hath  so  much  wit,  that  he  will  prepare  no 
instrument  for  his  science,  neither  knife  nor  awl,  nor 
nothing  else,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  him.  The  com- 
monwealth can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fond  father's 
hand  the  riffraff  of  the  world,  to  make  those  instru- 
ments of  wherewithal  she  should  work  the  highest 
matters  under  heaven.  And  surely  an  awl  of  1^  is 
not  so  unprofitable  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  as  an  unfit 
minister  made  of  gross  metal  is  unseemly  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Fathers  in  old  time,  among  the  noble 
Persians,  might  not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  judgment  of  the  common- 
wealth always  thought  best.  This  fault  of  fathers 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  great  deformity 
of  the  commonwealth :  and  hero  surely  I  can  praise 
gentlewomen,  which  have  always  at  hand  their  glasses, 
to  see  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  and  so  will  amend  it ; 
yet  the  commonwealth,  having  the  ^lass  of  knowledge 
m  every  man's  hand,  doth  see  such  uncomeliness  in 
it,  and  ^ot  winketh  at  it.  This  fault,  and  many  such 
like,  mifht  be  soon  wiped  away,  if  fathers  would  be- 
stow their  children  always  on  that  thing,  whereunto 
nature  hath  ordained  them  most  apt  and  fit  For  if 
youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awiy,  the  whole 
commonwealth  will  flourish  thereafter.  When  this 
is  done,  then  must  eveiy  man  begin  to  be  more  ready 
to  amend  himself,  than  to  check  another,  measuring 
their  matters  with  that  wise  proverb  of  Apollo,  Know 
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ihTself :  that  in  to  nj,  leun  to  know  what  thoa  art 
able,  fit,  and  apt  unto,  and  follow  that. 

lJ)et(uhed  Obtervaiiont  from  the  S(Aoolmatter,'] 

It  is  pity  that  commonlj  more  care  is  had,  and 
that  among  rerj  wise  men,  to  find  out  lather  a  cun- 
ning man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for 
their  children.  To  the  one  they  will  glaSy  gire  a 
stipend  of  200  crowns  bj  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer 
the  other  200  shillings.  Qod,  that  sitteth  in  hearen, 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewaideth  their 
liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  hare 
tame  and  well  ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  unfor- 
tunate children. 

One  example,  whether  Ioto  or  fear  doth  work  more 
in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learning,  I  will  gladly  report ; 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I 
came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave 
of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ing much  beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her 
chamber,  reading  Phoedon  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that 
with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlemen  would  read 
a  merry  tale  in  I^ace.  After  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  1  Smiling,  she 
answered  me,  *  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but 
a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas  1 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.' 
'And  how  came  you.  Madam,'  quoth  I,  '  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure  !  And  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few 
men,  have  attained  thereunto!'  *I  will  tell  you,' 
quoth  she, '  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  ye 
will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever 
God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe 
parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  1 
am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  nubde 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr  Elmer ;  who  teacheth  me  so 
gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
Mammg,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  whiles  I 
am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learn- 
ing, is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking 
unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and 
more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in 
very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience 
in  twenty  ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  expe- 
rience maketh  mo  miserable  than  wise.  He  hazardeth 
sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  he  is,  that  is  made  cunning  by  many  ship- 
wrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich 
nor  wine  but  after  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly 
wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience.  We  know  by 
experience  itself,  that  it  is  a  marvelous  pain,  to  find 
out  but  a  short  way  by  Ions  wandering.  And  surely, 
he  that  would  prove  wise  by  experience,  he  may  be 
witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swrft  runner,  that  run- 
neth fast  out  of  his  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he 
knoweth  not  whither.  And  verily  they  be  fewest  in 
number  that  be  happv  or  wise  by  unlearned  expe- 
And  look  well  upon  the  former  liie  of  thoee 


few,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who  with- 
out learning  have  gathered,  by  long  experience  a  little 
wisdom,  and  some  happiness  ;  and  when  you  do  con- 
sider what  mischief  they  have  committed,  what  dan- 
gers they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  your- 
self, whether  ye  would  that  your  own  son  should 
come  to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such 
experience  or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe, 
sometime  chief  justice  would  tell  •of  himself.  When 
he  was  Ancient  in  inn  of  court  certain  young  gentle- 
men were  brought  before  him  to  be  corrected  for  cer- 
tain misorden ;  and  one  of  the  lustiest  said,  *  Sir,  we 
be  young  gentlemen ;  and  wise  men  before  us  have 
proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  thoee  have  done  full 
well.'  This  they  sud,  because  it  was  well  known. 
Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his  youth.  But 
he  answered  them  very  vrisely.  *  Indeed,'  saith  he, '  in 
youth  I  was  as  you  are  now :  and  I  had  twelve  fellows 
like  unto  mvself,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  example  in  youth, 
but  follow  my  counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  think  to 
come  to  this  place,  or  to  these  years,  that  I  am  come 
unto  ;  less  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tyburn  in 
the  way.' 

Thus,  experience  of  all  fashions  in  youth,  being  in 
proof  always  dangerous,  in  issue  seldom  lucky,  is  a 
way  indeed  to  overmuch  knowledge  ;  3'ct  used  com- 
monly of  such  men,  which  be  cither  carried  by  some 
curious  affection  of  mind,  or  driven  by  some  hard 
necessity  of  life,  to  hazard  the  trial  of  overmany  peri- 
lous adventures. 

[In  favour  of  the  learning  of  more  languages  than 
one] — I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learn- 
ing these  many  years ;  and  one  cock  only  have  I 
known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth 
pass  all  other,  in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  I  saw  in 
any  pit  in  Kngland,  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet 
nevertheless,  to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fast 
with  one  leg,  be  rather  rare  masteries,  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,  than  sure  examples,  safely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. A  bishop  that  now  liveth  a  good  man,  whose 
judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion 
in  perfectness  in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me  ; 
'  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongue,  when  all 
things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  the  good  man 
understood  not,  that  even  the  best  translation,  is  for 
mere  necessity  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  heavy  stump  leg  of  wood  to  go  withal.  Sudi, 
the  higher  they  ny,  the  sooner  they  filter  and  fail : 
the  faster  they  run  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer 
they  fall.  Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a 
pye  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as  commonly 
they,  shove  and  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in 
the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deserve  but 
the  hopshackles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
jndgers. 

[With  reference  to  what  took  place  at  the  univer- 
sities on  the  accession  of  Mary] — And  what  good  could 
chance  then  to  the  universities,  when  some  of  the 
^rreatest,  though  not  of  the  wisest,  nor  best  learned, 
nor  best  men  neither  of  that  side,  did  labour  to  per- 
suade, 'that  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge,' 
which  they  meant,  not  for  the  laity  only,  but  also  for 
the  greatest  rabble  of  their  spirituality,  what  other 
pretence  openly  soevor  they  made.  And  therefore 
did  some  of  them  at  Cambridge  (whom  I  will  not 
name  openly)  cause  hedge  priests  fette^  out  of  the 
country,  to  be  made  fellows  in  the  university  ;  saying 
in  their  talk  privily,  and  dedaring  by  their  deeds 
openly,  '  that  he  was  fellow  good  enough  for  their 
time,  if  he  could  wear  a  gown  and  a  tippet  comely,  and 
uir  J     ' 
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tarn  his  poiteus  aiid  pie'  readily.*  Which  I  BpeiJc 
not  to  reprore  any  order  either  A  apparel,  or  other 
dnty,  that  may  be  well  and  indifferently  used  ;  but 
to  note  the  misery  qf  that  time,  when  the  benefit* 
proTided  for  learning  were  so  foully  misused. 

And  irftat  was  the  fruit  of  this  seed !  Verily,  judg- 
ment in  doctrine  was  wholly  altered  ;  order  in  ditici- 
pliae  Tciy  sore  changed ;  the  love  of  good  learning 
began  suddenly  to  wax  cold  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  (in  spite  of  some  that  therein  had  flourished) 
was  manifestlT  contenmed :  and  no,  the  way  of  right 
study  puTposely  perrerted ;  the  choice  of  good  authors, 
of  malice  confounded  ;  old  sophistry,  I  say  not  well, 
not  old,  but  that  new  rotten  sophistry,  began  to  beard, 
tnd  shoulder  logic  in  her  own  tongue :  yea,  I  know 
that  heads  were  cast  together,  and  counsel  deriscd, 
that  Duns,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous  ques- 
tionists,  should  have  dispossessed  of  their  place  and 
room,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Tully,  and  Demosthenes,  whom 
food  M.  Redman,  and  those  two  worthy  stars  of  that 
uiireisity,  M.  Cheke  and  M.  Smith,  with  their  scho- 
Un,  had  ^looi^ht  to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cambridge, 
as  erer  they  did  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  ;  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  those  four,  the  four  pillars  of  learning,  Cam- 
bridge then  giring  no  place  to  no  uniyersity,  neither 
in  Frsnoe,  Spain,  Germany,  nor  Italpr.  Also,  in  out- 
ward behariour,  then  began  simplicity  in  apparel  to 
be  laid  aside,  courtly  gallantness  to  be  taken  up ; 
frugality  in  diet  was  prirately  muliked,  town  going  to 
irood  cheer  openly  used ;  honest  pastimes,  joined  with 
labour,  left  off  in  the  fields ;  unthrifty  and  idle  games 
haunted  comers,  and  occupied  the  nights :  contention 
in  youth  nowhere  for  learning ;  factions  in  the  elders 
ererrwhere  for  trifles. 

All  which  miseries  at  Icnsth,  by  God's  proyidence, 
hsd  their  end  1 6th  Norember  1558.*  Since  which 
time,  the  young  spring  hath  shot  up  so  fair  as  now 
there  be  in  Cambridge  again  many  good  plants. 

{Qlitalijieaticnt  of  cm  ffiatorian,] 
[FmmtheDiscoiirBeontbe  AffalnofGemuuiy.    The  writer 
h  sfctiiMliig  his  friend  Jofan  Attely.] 

When  you  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  you  do  re- 


member), after  some  reasoning  we  concluded  both 
what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hnnd, 
that  would  well  and  adyisedly  write  an  history.  First 
point  was,  to  write  nothing  false  ;  next,  to  be'bold  to 
say  any  truth  :  whereby  is  avoided  two  great  faults — 
flattery  and  hatred.  ]*or  which  two  points,  Oesar  is 
read  to  his  great  pnuse  ;  and  Jotius  the  Italian  to 
his  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes, 
counsels,  acts,  and  issues,  in  all  great  attempts  :  and 
in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels,  what  is 
purposed  wisely  or  rashly ;  in  acts,  what  is  done 
courageously  or  faintly  ;  and  of  ereiy  issue,  to  note 
some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  wariness  for  like 
matters  in  time  to  come,  iriierein  Polybius  in  Greek, 
and  Philip  Comines  in  French,  haye  done  the  duties 
of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be 
used  in  keeping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describ* 
ing  liyely  both  the  site  of  places  and  nature  of  per- 
sons, not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  but 
also  for  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucy- 
dides  doth  in  many  places  yery  trimly  ;  and  Homer 
eyeiywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently  ;  which 
obseryation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our 
Chaucer  doth  the  same,  yery  praiseworthily :  mark 
him  well,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writetk 
in  our  time  in  their  proudest  tongue,  whosoerer  list. 
The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open  ;  yet  some 
time  higher  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  &11. 
For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in  well-joined  sen- 
tences, do  liyely  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome, 
quiet,  angry,  or  pleasant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be 
reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same.  And 
herein  Liyy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opi- 
nion, carrieth  away  the  praise. 

After  the  publication  of  Ascham's  works,  it 
became  more  usual  for  learned  men  to  compose 
in  English,  more  particularly  when  they  aimed 
at  influencing  public  opinion.  But  as  religious 
controyersy  was  what  then  chiefly  agitated  the 
minds  of  men,  it  follows  that  tlie  great  bulk  of 
the  English  works  of  that  age  are  now  of  little 
interest.  * 
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POBTa 

N  the  preced- 
ing sections,  the 
history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is 
brought  to  a  pe- 
riod when  its  in- 
ftncymaybesaid 
to  cease,  and  its 
ibanhood  to  oom- 
ence.     In    the 
Learlier    half     of 
}  the  sixteenth  oen- 
'  tmy,  it  was  sen- 
I  libly  affected  by 
a  yariety  of  in- 
I  flnences,    which, 
fbr  an   age   be- 
fore, had  operated 
powerfully  id  ez- 
the  Intdkct  of  Earopeaii  natioiM.    The 
•  TbsArtsoftbsa 


study  of  classical  llteratmre,  the  inyention  oi  print- 
ing, the  f^^edom  with  which  religion  was  dis« 
cussed,  together  with  the  general  substitution  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  for  that  of  Aristotle,  had 
everywhere  ^ven  activity  and  strength  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  immediate  effects  of  these  no- 
relties  npon  English  literature,  were  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  language,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
a  great  variety  of  words  from  the  classic  tongues, 
the  establishment  of  better  models  of  thought  and 
style,  and  the  allowance  of  greater  freedom  to  the 
fancy  and  powers  of  obsenration  in  the  exercise 
of  the  literary  calling.  Not  only  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers,  but  those  of  modem  Italy  and 
France,  where  letters  experienced  an  earlier  reyival, 
were  now  transhited  into  English,  and  being  libe- 
rally difiUsed  by  the  ptess,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
for  elegant  reading  In  lower  branches  of  society 
than  had  ever  before  felt  the  genial  influence  of 
letters.  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  while  it  greatly  affected  thft 
langnage  and  ideas'of  the  people,  was  also  of  no 
■mall  avail  in  giving  new  direction  to  the  thoaghti 
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I  of  literary  men,  to  whom  theie  antique  Oriental  oom- 
j  positiont  pretented  numberless  incidents,  ims^ies, 
,  and  sentiments,  unknown  before,  and  of  the  richest 
'    and  most  interesting  kind. 

Among  oUier  circumstances  fkronrable  to  litera- 
I  ture  at  this  period,  must  be  reckoned  the  encourage- 
=  ment  given  to  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself 
<  1  Tery  learned  and  addicted  to  poetical  composition, 
and  had  the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  men  qualified 
to  shine  in  almost  every  department  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Her  successors,  James  and  Charles,  re- 
sembled her  m  some  of  these  respects,  and  during 
their  reigns,  the  impulse  which  she  had  given  to 
literature  experienced  rather  an  increase  than  a 
decline.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in  the  policy, 
as  well  as  in  the  personal  character  of  all  these  sove- 
reigns, which  proved  favourable  to  literature.  The 
study  of  the  belles  lettrcs  was  in  some  measure 
identified  with  the  courtly  and  arbitrary  principles 
of  the  time,  not  perhaps  so  much  fh>m  any  enlight- 
ened spirit  in  those  who  supported  such  principles, 
as  from  a  desire  of  opposing  the  puritans,  and  other 
malcontents,  whose  religious  doctrines  taught  them 
to  despise  some  departments  of  elegant  literature,  and 
utterly  to  condemn  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  drama,  for  instance,  chiefly  owed  that  en- 
couragement which  it  received  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors,  to  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  puritans, 
who,  not  unjustly,  repudiated  it  for  its  immorality. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  allow  much  to  the  in- 
fluence which  such  a  court  as  that  of  England,  during 
these  three  reigns,  was  calculated  to  have  among 
men  of  literary  tendencies.  Almost  all  the  poets, 
and  many  of  the  other  writers,  were  either  courtiers 
themselves,  or  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
courtiers,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the 
smiles,  and  occasionally  the  solid  benefactions,  of 
royalty.  Whatever,  then,  was  refined,  or  gay,  or 
sentimental,  in  this  country  and  at  this  time,  came 
with  its  i\ill  influence  upon  literature. 

The  works  brought  forth  under  these  circum- 
stances have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up,  when 
*  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at  once  with  a  rank 
nnd  irrepressible  fertility,  and  dispUy  whatever  is 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the 
most  conspicuous  and  magnificent**  The  ability  to 
write  having  been,  as  it  were,  suddenly  created,  the 
whole  world  of  character,  imagery,  and  sentiment, 
as  well  ns  of  information  and  philosophy,  lay  ready 
for  the  use  of  those  who  possessed  the  gift,  and 
was  appropriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, where  there  was  less  rule  of  art  than  opu- 
lence of  materials,  the  productions  of  these  writers 
are  often  deficient  in  taste,  and  contain  much  that 
is  totally  aside  from  the  purpose.  To  pursue  the 
simile  above  quoted,  the  crops  are  not  so  clean  as  if 
they  had  been  reared  under  systematic  cultivation. 
On  this  account,  the  refined  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  condemned  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  to  oblivion,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that  they  have  once  more  obtained  their  de- 
served reputation.  After  every  proper  deduction 
has  been  made,  enough  remains  to  fix  this  era  as 
*by  far  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  lite- 
rature, or  indM>d  of  human  intellect  and  capacity. 
There  never  was  anything,*  says  the  writer  above 
quoted,  *like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  origi- 
nality of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the 
age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of 
lA>uis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  comparison ;  for  in 
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that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  pro-  I 
duced,  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and  | 
Spenser,  and  Sydney,  and  Honker,  and  Taylor,  and 
Barrow,  and  lialeigh,  and  Napier,  and  Hobbes,  and 
many  others ;  men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great 
talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original;  not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and 
substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which 
taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed,  and 
enlarging  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent 
both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of  the  human 
taculties.' 

THOMAS  SACKVILLE. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  poetical  names  of 
importance  precede  that  of  Spenser.  The  first  is 
Thomas  Sackvillb  (1536-1608),  ultimately  Earl 


of  Dorset  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
who  will  again  come  before  us  in  the  character  of  a 
dramatic  writer.  In  1557,  Sackville  formed  the  de- 
sign of  a  poem,  entitled  The  Mirrottr/or  MaytMtrates^ 
of  which  he  wrote  only  the  *  Induction,*  and  one  legend 
on  the  life  of  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  imitation  of  Dante  and  some  other  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  lays  the  scene  of  his  x>oem  in  the  infenial 
regions,  to  which  he  descends  under  the  guidance 
of  an  allegorical  personage  named  Sorrow.  It  was 
his  object  to  make  all  the  great  persona  of  English 
history,  from  the  Conquest  downwards,  pass  here  in 
review,  and  each  tell  his  own  story,  as  a  warning  to 
existing  statesmen  ;  but  other  duties  compelled  the 
poet,  after  he  had  written  what  has  been  stated,  to 
break  ofl^  and  commit  the  completion  of  the  worit  to 
two  poets  of  inferior  note,  Ricliard  Baldwyne  and 
George  Ferrers.  The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the  part  executed 
by  Sackville  exhibits  in  some  parts  a  strength  of 
description  and  a  power  of  drawing  allegoriad  cha- 
racters, scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser. 

[A  lUfforicdL  dMractenfrom  the  Mirronrfor  MagitUxOm^^ 
And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell. 
Sat  deep  RemorKe  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchciliicss,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
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With  thoughtful  care ;  m  ihe  that,  «11  in  Tftin, 
Would  w«ar  and  waste  oontmuallj  in  pain  : 

Her  eyes  unstedfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirrd  on  each   place,  as   place  that  Tengeanoe 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear,  [brought, 

Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  skjr, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  jet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook^ 
With  foot  uncertain,  profer'd  here  and  there ; 
Benumb'd  with  speech ;  and,  with  a  ghastly  look^ 
Searched  ereiy  piaoe,  all  pale  and  d^d  for  fear, 
His  cap  bom  up  with  stanng  of  his  hair  ; 
^Stoin'd  and  amaied  at  his  own  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
8st  fell  Rerenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
Derising  means  how  she  may  Tengeance  take ; 
Nerer  in  rest,  'till  she  hare  her  desire ; 
Bat  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreakinff  fiames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'reng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Rerenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence^ 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set, 
W*lth  trembling  limbs  we  sofUy  parted  thenoe^ 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Raittg,  alas,  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  IGeeiy,  that  next  i^pear'd  in  si|^t : 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away. 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For  OD  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Sare  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one ; 
Widi  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cavt, 
His  duef  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree^ 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  shaie^ 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  Ood  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daint'ly  would  he  fare ; 
His  drink,  the  running  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palxn  dosed ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  foers. 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held ; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

Hb  knnekles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin : 

The  morrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  smead  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 

But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 

But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 

And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fitir  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

Bt  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  ihe  cousin  of  Death, 
flat  OB  ihe  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  Tery  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  kec|>  took  he,  whom  fortune  firowned  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifled  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown,  but,  as  a  Uving  death. 
So  dead  alire,  of  Ufe  he  drew  the  breath : 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart, 
The  trayel's  ease,  the  still  night's  feer  was  h^ 
And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
Raerer  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Things  &ft  UuA  [tyde]  and  ofl  that  neycr  be ; 
Without  r»pect,  e8teem[ing]  equally 
King  Croesus'  pomp  and  Irus'  poTeriy. 


And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Age  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eves  hoUow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwia'd 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life  : 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  young  agun  of  Jove  beseek  1 

But,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 

That  time  forepast  cannot  return  acain, 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he, — 

That,  in  sucn  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched  pu% 

As  eld,  aocompan^M  with  her  loathsome  tram, 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief 

He  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life, 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  ilain, 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it : 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain. 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  non^t. 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast~-as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youtl),  all  were  his  youth  foregone — 
He  would  have  mused,  and  marvel'd  much  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain. 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain : 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  th%t  rattled  bv  his  side ; 
His  scalp  all  nil'd,  and  he  with  eld  fbrelore. 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door; 
Fumbling,  and  driveling,  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brie^  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleAil  sight  that  then  we  see  I 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  crieff 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  die  should  there  have  died ; 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
Fiom  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made: 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  stay; 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw; 
With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  satufy'd  from  hunger  of  her  maw, 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  ii\  vain,  ^_ 

Where  you  may  ooont  each  sinew,  bone,  and  Tain. 


1558. 
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On  ber  while  we  thus  fiimlj  fix'd  our  ejes. 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sight, 
Lo,  fttddenlT  she  shriek'd  in  m>  huge  wise 
As  made  hell  gates  to  shirer  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and,  therewithal,  pale  Death 
Kithirling  it,  to  rteve  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  by  and  bT,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright. 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law, 
Against  whose  force  in  Tain  it  is  to  fi^t ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight,  ' 

No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
Bat  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power: 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpw  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadf\il  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook. 
That  most  (rf*  all  my  fean  affrayed  me ; 
His  body  dirht  with  nought  but  bones,  paidy ; 
The  naked  uiape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain. 
All  Bare  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  vein. 

Lastlj,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  ydad. 
With  Tuage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hned : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Gties  he  saek'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glonr,  and  rule,  aboye  the  rest) 
He  orerwheun'o,  and  all  their  fame  derour'd, 
Consum'd,  destroyed,  wMted,  and  neyer  ceas'd. 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppress'd : 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
ThjBfe  hong  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


iffemy  Dvke  of  Budkins^m  in  the  Infenud  }Ugion$,'] 

[TlM  dMorlptioii  of  the  Duke  of  Buoklnf  faain— the  Bucklnir- 
ksm,  it  niiMi  be  reooUeetod,  of  Rtohard  IIL*~hu  been  much 
1  of  atreme  wretohedneM.] 


Then  first  came  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wrinffinf  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  bhune. 
Which  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn  ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn, 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins  as  fast, 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  rapoured  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  he  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  Iain  : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great, 
As  feelingly,  methoucht,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  Hiej  whirled  about  witnouten  stay : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  complain. 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  burst  in  twain. 

Thrice  he  besan  to  tell  his  doleful  tale. 

And  thrice  the  si^hs  did  swallow  up  his  Toice ; 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal. 

As  though  the  hearens  lyred  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  tne  last,  reooyerinff  of  his  yoice, 

Bupping  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  berained, 

On  cnM.  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  plained. 


JOHN  HABRnrOTOV. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  yerses  (exhibiting  a  re- 
markaUe  polish  fbr  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written)  bpr  Jobn  Harrington  (1534—1582)  hare 
been  published  in  the  Nuga  Antigua.  This  poet 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for 
holding  correspondence  with  Elizabetb,   and  the 


latter,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him 
with  many  fayours.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
taste  and  refined  fedioga,  as  the  following  specimen 
of  his  poetry  will  suffice  to  show  :— 

Soimd  made  on  ItabeOa  MaMam,  irAai  /  fatt 
Atm^  her  fair,  as  the  stood  ai  the  princat*$  window, 
ta  goodlv  attire^  mul  taUoed  to  diven  in  the  court-^/ard, 
1564. 

Whence  comes  my  lore  t    Oh  heart,  disclose  $ 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose. 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  bla» : 
Whence  comes  my  woe !  as  freely  own ; 
Ah  me  1  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  loye's  desire. 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire ; 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  saye  my  pain  ; 
Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifU  again  ! 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan. 
Or  make  a  heaxt  that's  like  our  own. 

tIR  PHILIP  BIDNXT. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  takes  his  rank  in 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  prose  writer  than 
as  a  poet  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  been  laid 
aside  on  account  of  the  cold  and  affected  style  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that, 
*  if  he  had  looked  'into  his  own  noble  heart,  and 
written  directly  from  that,  instead  of  from  his  some- 
what toometaphysico-philosophical  head,  his  poetry 
would  have  been  excellent.'  Yet  in  some  pieces  he 
has  fortunately  failed  in  extinguishing  the  natural 
sentiment  which  inspired  him.  The  following  are 
admired  specimens  of  his  sonnets : — 


[SomeU  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,} 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
With  dearth  of  wor<u,  or  answers  quite  awry 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arisa^ 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  fliei^ 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  Ue 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  1  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oft  In  his  unflattering  glass : 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess, 
I1iat  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  oyerpasa, 
UnMen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon  1  thou  climb'st  the  skie^ 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 

What  may  it  be,  that  eyen  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries ! 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish'd  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  0  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  f 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be! 

Do  thev  above  love  to  be  loVd,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possesif 

Do  thcj  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness! 


EN6LI8U  LITERATUKE. 


BIB  WALTBm 


Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  bieiween  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  roe  from  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  Detipair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to^cease ; 

1  will  good  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  roi^  garland,  and  a  weaiy  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  beins  thine  bj  right, 
MoTe  not  thy  heavy  grace,  Uiou  shalt  in  me 
<   Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

I  Havinf  this  day  mj  horse,  mj  hand,  mj  lance 
j  Guided  so  well,  that  I  obtain'd  the  prize. 

Roth  b^  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
'  And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  France ; 
j  Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 

Townfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  appliee 

His  praise  to  sleifht  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
I  Some  Ittcky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 

Othcn,  bennse  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
'  My  blood  from  them  who  did  exce^in  this, 
I    Think  naiure  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
I ,   How  far  they  shot  awry !  the  true  cause  is, 
\  Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
I    Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  tace. 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 

And  yei  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address ; 

While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  mu^t  confess, 
I    Yooth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  veins  with 
''         pride. 
I    When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 

In  Mars's  Uvexy,  prancing  in  the  press, 
,    '  Wliat  now.  Sir  Fool,'  said  he,  *  I  would  no  len. 

Look  hcae,  I  say.'    I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 

Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
I    My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes ; 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 

Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 
.    My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me, 

TUl  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  tlie  kin£8  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name ; 
Not  for  his  fkir  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain. 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  thai  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
'   His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain, 

',   And,  nin'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Man  so  tame. 
Thai  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
Nor  thai  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid. 
Though  strongly  hedr 'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws, 

,  I   That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 

I     Bui  osIt  for  Uiis  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
,   To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

0  happr  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear! 

1  saw  thee  with  Ml  many  a  smiling  line 
rpoB  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  lively  wear, 

W}dle  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 

1^  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
I     nhile  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
■    Ravish'd,  stud  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
I ,    Tb^  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison^  twine : 
,  I    And  fain  those  (Eol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
I     Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
'  I    Fixsi  did  with  puffine  kiss  those  locks  display. 

She,  sodishevell'd,  blush'd.    From  ^adow  i, 
i    With  sight  thereof;  cried  out,  *0  fair  disRioe; 

Lak  Hofioor's  self  to  thee  gxant  highest  pJaos.' 


SIK  WALTER  RALEIGH — TIMOTRT  KENDAL — NICHOLAS 
BRETON — ^BENRT  CONSTABLE. 

Sir  Walter  R4LBIOh,  to  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  justice  is  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  puets  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Timothy  Kendal  is  only  known  for  liaving  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  Hours  of  Epigrams. 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-1624)  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  the  Works  of  a  Young 
Wit  Henrt  Constable  was  a  popular  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  nnnatnral 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  ^  these  inferior 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  may  be  found, 
mixed  up  with  affectations,  forced  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  when  collections  of  fugitive  and  misccUaneoiis 
poems  first  became  common.  Several  volumes  of 
this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
tain poetiy  of  high  merit,  without  any  author's 
name. 

The  Oountr^s  Menmtions, 

[Fkom  a  posm  by  Baleigh,  bearing  the  above  title»  the  fDOowtag 
are  extracted] 


Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fean, 
Anxious  sighs,  untiifiely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports  ; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  gl< 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery, 

And  soRows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  countiy  pastimes,  fly. 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery  1 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crvstal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty . 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

"Wliich  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  jov,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  diaks^ 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  gUde  1^  us. 

Blest  silent  groves  !  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains, 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

\PaireweU  io  Towny  6y  BrdonJ] 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell! 
For  froiwd  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwelL 
I  must  go  five,  I  wot  not  where, 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames. 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  1 

Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames, 
lliat  I  am  banish'd  from  your  ^ht 

And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  wiU, 

I  most  go  live  with  country  JilL 
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Now  next,  my  g^luit  youths,  fiurewell; 

My  lads  tbat  oft  have  cheered  mir  hewt  I 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tonsue  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  most  nom  you  put. 
I  now  must  leare  you  all,  alas, 
And  Uto  with  some  old  loboock  ass ! 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 
With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  I 

Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 
And  hearenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed. 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

And  now,  tou  stately  stamping  steeds. 

And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu  1 
My  heayy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you  t 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit. 
And  ride  some  oountiy  carting  tit  I 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Calirer  pistol,  arquebuss, 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  hesoi  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leare  you  uius ; 
And  laT  aside  my  rapier  blade. 
And  tiike  in  hand  a  ditching  spade  I 

And  ^ou  &rewell,  all  f;allant  games, 

Primero,  and  Impenal, 
Wherewith  I  us*d,  with  courtly  dames^ 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  countiy  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays  i 

And  now  fiuewell  each  dainty  dish, 
With  sundry  sorts  of  sugared  wine  I 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine  I 

I  now,  alas,  must  leare  all  these. 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese  I 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell  1 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon  ; 
My  tkeKvj  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

Mr  damty  dinners  all  are  done:  \ 

With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  wh^, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  nnnents  now, 

Witii  jewels  rioi,  m  rare  derioe  1 
Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  range  in  woodman's  wise; 
Clad  in  a  coat  df  green,  or  grey. 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight, 
In  place  where  pleasure  nerer  grew. 

In  dunpon  deep  of  foul  despite^ 
I  must,  ah  me  I  wretch  as  I  may, 
Oo  sing  the  song  of  welaway  t 

[Smmm^  fiy  CbNsfa5fe.] 

CFram  bis  «  Dieaa:*  IMl] 

To  live  in  helL  and  heaven  to  behold, 
To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  liyinff  death. 
To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold, 
To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 
To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end, 
To  bum  in  si^hs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears, 
To  climb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend. 
Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 
To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th'  Hesperian  tree. 
To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 
To  live  aocurs'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be^ 
And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  8Mr  ; 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded, 
My  heart  is  lore^  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 


GHUXOnnB  XABLOW-^OtHVA  m.TEnK»— 
BICHABD  BABHVIXLD. 

Chkutofhbb  Mablow,  so  highly  eminent  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  have  been  0Te^ 
looked  in  the  department  of  miscellaneoos  poetry,  but 
for  his  beantifm  piece,  rendered  familiar  by  its  being 
transferred  into  Walton's  'Angler*— 7^  Pastionate 
Shepherd  to  kis  Love,  Joshua  SnyzsTEB,  who  died  in 
1618,  at  ^e  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
large  yolume  of  poems  of  very  unequal  merit,  daims 
notice  as  the  now  generally  reoeiyed  author  of  an  im- 
messiye  piece,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh— TAe  SonTi 
JSrrantL  Another  Aigitive  poem  of  great  bc»uty,  but 
in  a  different  style,  and  which  has  ofben  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Richabd  Babm- 
nxLD,  author  of  several  poetical  volumes  published 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  three  remarkable 
poems  are  here  subjoined  :— 

The  PommmaU  Shepherd  to  ht»  Love, 

Comb  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love^ 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  field% 
Woods  or  steq>y  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
Bv  sluillow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses^ 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  sown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move^ 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  rin^ 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-moming  ;^ 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  nfove 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

ine  Nymph' t  Meply  to  the  PaanoneUe  Sh^kmd»> 
By  JUaleigh.} 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rue  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  Moometh  dumb, 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sonow's  falL 

Thy  gowns,  thjr  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses^ 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  bn^,  soon  wither,  soon  foigotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivr  buds, 
Thv  ooral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  lovSi 
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Bvl  eoold  joQih  lart,  uid  loTe«till  bned. 
Had  joTS  no  dAle,  nor  ago  no  need, 
llien  these  delights  mj  mind  might  moft 
To  liTO  with  thee  and  be  thy  lov«. 

The  SouTi  Erramd* 

Go,  sool,  the  body's  gaest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
The  troth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die^ 
And  giro  the  world  th«  lie. 
Gk),  tell  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Oo,  tell  the  diureh  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  goodi 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lifl. 
Tell  potentates,  they  lire 

Acting  by  others  actions, 
Not  loVd  unless  they  giro. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factlooa. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Oire  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  role  affain  of  state, 
TVeir  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  giro  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  bniTe  it  most, 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  giro  them  all  the  lie. 
Tell  seal  it  lacks  derotion. 

Tell  lore  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  replr, 
For  thou  must  giro  the  lie. 
Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth. 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters. 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteUi, 
Tell  faTour  how  she  falters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
«     Oiye  eyery  one  the  he. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  nioenest : 
Tell  yrisdom  she  entangles 
•Herself  in  oyer-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  giye  them  both  tlM  Uii. 
Tell  physic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension. 
Tell  charit;jr  of  coldness. 
Tell  Uw  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  giye  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  giye  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  haye  no  soundness. 

But  yary  by  esteeming, 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness, 
Aad  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Oiye  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 


Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  dty. 

Tell  how  the  country  errsth. 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
Tell,  yirtue  least  prefetretL 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  giye  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  dooe  blabbiqg: 
Although  to  giye  the  lie 
Deseryes  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 

lAddrm  to  the  Nightmgok.] 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

\\'luch  a  ffroye  of  myrtles  made  j 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  suub 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spzu^ ; 

Eyeiything  did  banish  moan, 

Saye  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lcan'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thoro ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolcfuir^  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fle,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  tero,  by  and  by ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  rofnun ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  liyely  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  yaia ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee^ 

Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thieet 

King  Paudion  he  is  dead ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

CarcleHS  of  thy  sorrowing ! 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

KTery  man  will  be  thy  fnend 

^^liilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  speod  t 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodieal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  yice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown  t 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  bcfora 

Use  his  company  no  mote. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed^ 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

lie  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  fiiend  from  flattering  foe. 


KDMVND  tPBNSBB. 

These  writers  bring  us  to  Edmund  SPBKfn, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
romantic  reign  of  Elizabeth.      *It  ii  easy,'  layf 
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Pope,  *  to  mark  out  the  general  coorae  of  oar  poetry ; 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  are  the  great 
landmarks  for  it*     We  can  now  add  Cpwper  and 
Wordsworth ;  but,  in  Pope's  generation,  the  list  he 
has  giren  was  accurate  and  complete.   Spenser  was, 
like  Chaucer,  a  natire  of  London,  and  like  him,  also, 
he  has  recorded  the  circumstance  in  his  poetry  :— 
Meny  London,  my  most  kindly  nune, 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  &nt  native  source. 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name. 
An  house  of  ancient  £une. 

PrvttotoNion. 

He  wai  bom  at  East  Smithfidd,  near  the  Tower, 


about  the  year  1553.  The  rank  of  his  parents,  or 
the  degree  of  his  affinity  with  the  ancient  house  of 
Spenser,  is  not  known.  Gibbon  says  truly,  that  the 
noble  family  of  Spenser  should  consider  the  Faery 
Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  in  their  coronet* 
The  poet  was  entered  a  sizer  (one  of  the  humblest 
class  of  students)  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
in  May  1569,  and  continued  to  attend  college  for 
seren  years,  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  June 
1576.  While  Spenser  was  at  Pembroke,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  the  future  astrologer,  was  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them, 
which  lasted  during  the  poet's  life.  Harvey  was 
learned  and  pedantic,  f\ill  of  assumption  and  con- 
ceit, and  in  his  *  Venetian  velvet  and  pantofles  of 
pride,*  formed  a  peculiarly  happy  subject  for  the 
satire  of  Nash,  who  assailed  him  with  every  species 
of  coarse  and  contemptuous  ridicule.  Harvey,  how- 
ever, was  of  service  to  Spenser.  The  latter,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  University,  lived  with  some  friends 
in  the  north  of  England ;  probably  those  Spensers 
of  Hurstwood,  to.  whose  family  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged.  Harvey  induced  the  poet  to  repair  to 
London,  and  there  he  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  *  one  of  the  very  diamonds  of  her  majesty's 
court'  In  1579,  the  poet  published  his  Shepherd'* 
Calendar^  dedicated  to  Sidney,  who  afterwards  pa- 
tronised him,  and  recommended  him  to  his  uncle, 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  is  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  eclogues, 
one  for  each  month,  but  without  strict  keeping 
as  to  natural  description  or  rustic  character,  and 

*  n  was  tatoly  taooanced,  that  the  fjuntly  to  wfaidh  the  poefk 
tether  belongwl  ha*  been  aaoertafned  at  one  settled  at  Hurst- 
wood. near  Bornley,  in  Lnaoaahire,  where  it  flourished  UU 


deformed  by  a  number  of  obeolete  uncouth  phraaet 
(the  Chaucerisms  of  Spenser,  as  Dryden  designated 
them),  yet  containing  traces  of  a  superior  original 
genius.  The  fable  of  the  Oak  and  Briar  is  finely 
told;  and  in  verses  like  the  following,  we  see  the 
germs  of  that  tuneful  harmony  and  pensive  reflectioa 
in  which  Spenser  excelled  :— 

You  naked  buds,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost. 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower^ 
And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoaiy  frost. 
Instead  of  blossoms  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower : 
I  see  your  tears  that  from  your  boughs  do  rain. 
Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain. 

All  so  mv  lustful  life  is  dry  and  sere. 
My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted  ; 
The  blossom  which  my  brancn  of  youth  did  bear, 
With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted. 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  tears  descend, 
As  on  your  bouglui  the  icicles  depend. 

These  lines  form  part  of  the  first  eclogue,  in  which 
the  shepherd  boy  (Colin  Clout)  laments  the  issue  of 
his  love  for  a  'country  lass,'  named  Rosalind — a 
happy  female  name,  which  Thomas  Lodge,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  Shakspeare,  subeequently  connected 
with  love  and  poetry.  Spenser  is  here  supposed  to 
have  depicted  a  real  passion  of  his  own  for  a  lady  in 
tlie  north,  who  at  last  preferred  a  rival,  though,  as 
Gabriel  Harvey  says,  *  the  gentle  Mistress  Rosalind* 
once  reported  the  rejected  suitor  'to  have  all  the 
intelligences  at  command,  and  another  time  chris- 
tened him  Signior  Pegaso.'  Spenser  makes  his 
shepherds  discourse  of  polemics  as  well  as  love,  and 
they  draw  characters  of  good  and  bad  pastors,  and 
institute  comparisons  between  Popery  and  Protes- 
tantism. Some  allusions  to  Archbishop  Grindal 
CAlgrind'  in  the  poem)  and  Bishop  Aylmer  are 
said  to  have  given  offence  to  Lord  Burleigh ;  but  the 
patronage  of  Leicester  and  Essex  must  have  made 
Burieigh  look  with  distaste  on  the  new  poet  For 
ten  years  we  hear  little  of  Spenser.  He  is  found 
corresponding  with  Harvey  on  a  literary  innovation 
contemplated  by  that  learned  person,  and  even  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  was  no  less  than  baniahing 
rhymes  and  introducing  the  Latin  prosody  into 
English  verse.  Spenser  seems  to  have  assented  to 
it,  *  fondly  overcome  with  Sidneifa  charm ;'  he  sus- 
pended the  Faery  Queen,  which  he  had  then  begun, 
and  tried  English  hexameters,  forgetting,  to  use  the 
witty  words  of  Nash,  that  *  the  hexameter,  though 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not  likely  to 
thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the  soil  being  too  craggy 
for  him  to  set  his  plough  in.'  Fortunately,  he  ixd 
not  persevere  in  the  conceit;  he  could  not  havi 
gained  over  his  contemporaries  to  it  (for  there  wen 
then  too  manv  poets,  and  too  much  real  poetry  is 
the  land),  and  if  he  had  made  tlie  attempt,  Shak 
speare  would  soon  have  blown  the  whole  away.  Ai 
a  dependent  on  Leicester,  and  a  suitor  for  court 
favour,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  experienced 
nuiny  reverses.  The  following  lines  in  Mother  Hub 
'     ~         ' ■     "  to 


hard**  Tale,  though  not  printed  till  1581, 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life: — 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-dky,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers' ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  Soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  be  undone  I      ^^ 


Stroni^  feeling  has  here  hanislied  all  antique  and 
ifTected  expression :  there  is  no  fancy  in  this  gloomy 
painting.  It  appears,  from  recently -discovered  do- 
cuments, that  Spenser  vras  sometimes  employed  in 
inferior  state  missions,  a  task  then  often  devolved 
on  poets  and  dramatists.  At  length  an  important 
appointment  came.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  and  Spenser  accompanied 
him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Tliey  remained 
there  two  years,  when  the  deputy  was  recalled,  and 
the  poet  also  returned  to  England.  In  June  1586, 
Spenser  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  3028 
acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  previously,  for  his  military  services  in  Ireland, 
obtained  12,000  acres.  The  ix)et  was  obliged  to 
leside  on  his  estate,  as  this  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  and  he  accordingly  repured  to  Ireland, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Kilcohnan  Castle,  near 
Doneraile,  which  had  been  one  of  the  ancient  strong- 
holds or  appanages  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  The 
poet* 8  castle  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  by 
the  side  of  a  lake ;  the  river  Mulla  ran  through  his 
groonds,  and  a  ^ain  of  mountains  at  a  distance 


seemed  to  bulwark  in  the  romantic  retreat  Here 
he  wrote  most  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  received  the 
visit*  of  Raleigh,  whom  he  fancifully  styled  'the 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  ;*  and  here  he  brought  home 
his  wife,  the  *  Elizabeth'  of  his  sonnets,  welcom- 
ing her  with  that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fervent 
paasion,  which  he  has  styled  the  EpUhahmium^  and 
which  forms  the  most  magnificent  *  spousal  verse* 
in  the  language.  Kilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin ; 
its  towers  almost  level  with  the  ground ;  but  the  spot 
must  ever  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  genius.  Raleigh's 
visit  waa  made  in  1589,  and,  according  to  the  flgu- 
ratire  language  of  Spenser,  the  two  illustrious  friends, 
while  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  Faeiy  Queen, 
nt 

'  Amongst  the  coolly  shade 
Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shoro.' 

We  may  conceive  the  transports  of  delight  with 
which  Raleigh  perused  or  listened  to  those  strains 
of  chivalry  and  gorgeous  description,  which  revealed 
to  him  a  land  stUl  brighter  than  any  he  had  seen  in 
Ms  distant  wanderings,  or  could  have  been  present 
I  to  his  romantic  imagination  1  The  g^cst  warmly 


approved  of  his  friend's  poem  $  and  he  persuaded 
Spenser,  when  he  had  completed  the  three  first  bookp, 
to  accompany  him  to  England,  and  arrange  for  their 
publication.  The  Faery  Queen  appeared  in  January 
1589-90,  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  in  that  strain  of 
adulation  which  was  then  the  fashion  of  the  age. 
To  the  volume  was  appended  a  letter  to  Raleigh, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  the  author 
said  was  *a  continued  allegory,  or  dark  conceit' 
He  states  his  object  to  be  to  fashion  a  gentleman, 
or  noble  person,  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline, 
and  that  he  had  chosen  Prince  Ar^ur  for  his  hero. 
He  conceives  that  prince  to  have  beheld  the  Faery 
Queen  in  a  dream,  and  been  so  enamoured  of  the 
vision,  that,  on  awsking,  he  lesolvkl  to  set  forth  and 
seek  her  in  Faery  Limd.  The  poet  i\urther  'de- 
vises' that  the  Faery  Queen  shall  keep  her  annual 
foast  twelve  days,  twelve  several  adventures  hasp- 
pening  in  that  time,  and  each  of  them  being  under- 
taken by  a  knight  The  adventures  were  also  to 
express  the  same  number  of  moral  virtues.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Redcross  Knight  expressing 
Holiness;  the  second  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance; 
and  the  third,  Britomartis,  *  a  lady  knight,'  repre- 
senting Chastity.  There  was  thus  a  blending  of 
chivalry  and  religion  in  the  design  of  the  Faenr 
Queen.  Spenser  had  imbibed  (probably  firom  Sid- 
ney) a  portion  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  which  over- 
flows in  Milton's  Comus,  and  he  looked  on  chiva^ 
as  a  sage  and  serious  thing.*  Besides  his  personi- 
fication of  the  abstract  virtues,  the  poet  made  his 
allegorical  personages  and  their  adventures  repre- 
sent historical  characters  and  events.  The  queen, 
Gloriana,  and  the  huntress  Belphcebe,  are  both  sym- 
bolical of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  adventures  of  the 
Redcross  Knight  shadow  forth  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Enghuid ;  the  distressed  knight  is  Henry 
IV. ;  and  Envy  is  intended  to  glance  at  the  im- . 
fortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  stanza  of 
Spenser  is  the  Italian  otiava  Hma,  now  familiar  in 
English  poetry;  but  he  added  an  Alexandrine,  or 
long  line,  which  gives  a  full  and  sweeping  dose  to 
the  verse.  The  poet's  diction  is  rich  and  i^undant 
He  introduced,  however,  a  nxmiber  of  obsolete  ex- 
pressions, '  new  grafts  of  old  and  withered  words,' 
for  which  he  waa  censured  by  his  contemporaries 
and  their  successors,  and  in  which  he  was  certainly 
not  copied  by  Shakspeare.     Hia  '  Gothic  subject 

*  Th*  Platoniim  of  Spenser  is  mors  olesrlyseen  labls  hymns 
on  Lore  and  Beauty  t  which  are  among  the  most  paeefcmate  and 
exquisite  of  his  productions.  His  account  of  the  q>irit  of  love 
is  not  unlilie  Ovid's  description  of  the  creation  of  man :  the 
soul,  jiist  severed  from  the  sky,  retains  part  of  Its  heavenly 
power  ■ 

<  And  frames  her  house,  in  whioh  she  will  he  plaotd. 
Fit  for  herself.' 

But  he  flpeonlatee  ftuther— 

'  So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  moet  pore. 
And  hath  in  it  the  mere  of  heavenly  Ught, 
So  it  the  fairer  hody  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dlght 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sif^t ; 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take  i 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

Spenser  afterwards  wrote  two  religious  hymna,  to  ooonteiaol 
the  elTeot  of  thoae  on  love  and  beauty,  but  though  he  spiritual- 
ises hia  passion,  he  does  not  abandon  hla  early  belief,  that  the 
fairest  body  endoaee  the  fairest  mind :  he  still  saye— 

■  For  all  that's  good  is  beautiful  and  fUr.* 
The  Grecian  philneophy  waa  curiously  united  with  Purltaniam 
in  both  Spenser  and  Milton.  Our  poet  took  the  fable  of  his  great 
poem  from  the  style  of  the  Oothie  romanoe,  but  the  deep  aanae 
of  beauty  which  pervades  it  is  of  chusloai  origin,  etovated  aad 
purified  by  strong  religions  feeling. 
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and  story'  had  probably,  at  Mr  Campbell  conjec- 
tures, '  made  him  lean  towards  words  of  the  olden 
time,'  and  his  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
critic  finelv  remarks,  *  is  beantSM  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  lyj  on  some  mijestic  build- 
ing, covers  the  fkbric  of  his  lansuage  with  romantic 
and  TeneraUe  associations.'  Tbe  Faery  Queen  was 
enthusiastically  receired.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  the  court  and  times  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chiyalry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravity  and  earnestness  induced 
by  the  Reformation,  and  considering  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  poem.  The  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  above  the  whole  hundred 
poets  that  then  offered  incense  to  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.  "Hm  smaller 
poems  were  next  published — T7u  Tears  of  the  Mutee, 
ilfo<io-irti55ar(f,&&,inl591;II<»AfmM^  and 

AmontA  and  the  EpUhdiamium  (relating  his  court- 
ship and  marriage)  in  1595.  His  BUg^of  At^njpikAy 
on  the  death  di  the  hunented  Sidney,  appeared 
'about  this  time.  In  1596,  Spenser  was  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen.  These  contain  the  legend  of 
Cambel  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship ;  Art^^  or 
Justice ;  and  Sir  Caledore,  or  Courtesy.  The  double 
allegory  is. continued  in  tiiese  cantos  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet's  firiend  and  patron. 
Lord  Grey  \  and  various  historical  events  are  re- 
lated in  the  knight's  adventures.  Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  thus  finished;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
unfortunately  the  worid  saw  only  some  firagments 
more  of  the  work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remain- 
ing half  was  lost,  through  the  'disorder  and  abuse' 
of  a  servant  sent  forward  with  it  to  England.  This 
I  is  highly  improbable.  Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
'  himself  with  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.  There  was  an  interval  of  six 
years  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.  During  that 
period,  too^  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebellion. 
llie  SUiglish  settiers,  or  'undertakers,'  of  the  crown 
lands,  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ixdand.  They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  is  accused,  on  the  authority  of 
exiiting  legal  documents,  of  having  sought  ui^ustiy 
to  add  to  his  possessions.  He  was  also  in  oflice  over 
the  Irish  (clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster) ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  queen  (1598)  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Cork ;  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
^vocate  for  arbitrary  power,  as  is  proved  by  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  for  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  ftiry  of  the 
irritated  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  '  revenge 
was  virtue.'  The  storm  soon  burst  forth.  In  C)c- 
tober  1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
ster, following  Tyrone's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  in- 
surgents attacked  Kilcolman,  and  having  robbed 
and  plundered,  set  fire  to  the  castle.  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  conftision  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  fix>m  inability  to  render  as- 
sistance, an  infant  child  of  the  poet  ('new-bom,' 
according  to  Ben  Jonson)  was  left  behind,  and 
perished  in  the  fiames.  The  poet»  impoverished  and 
broken-hearted,  reached  London,  and  died  in  about 
three  months*  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 


16th  January  1599.  He  was  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbev,  the  Eari  of 
Essex  defhiying  the  expense  of  the  funersl,  and  his 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  relates)  by  his  brother 
poets,  who  threw  *  mournful  degies'  into  his  grave. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  bis  remains  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  His 
widow,  the  fair  Elizabetii,  whose  bridal  bower  at 
Kilcolman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  gariands' 
of  song,  probably  remained  in  Ircdan(^  where  two 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  melodious  of 
aU  our  descriptive  poets.  His  creation  of  scenes 
and  objects  is  infinite,  and  in  free  and  sonorous 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  His 
'  lofty  rhyme'  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  con- 
tinuous sweetness,  that  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  invention  he  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  below  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  fully  as  ori- 
l^naL  His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Ariosto 
supplying  a  wild  Gothic  and  chivalrous  model  for 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  texture 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  embellishments)  still 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  design — the 
conception  of  his  allegorical  characters — ^his  exube- 
rance of  language  and  illustration — and  that  original 
structure  of  verse,  powerftil  and  harmonious,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  must  ever  bear 
his  name.  His  fkults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
riches.  His  inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantial 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  minuteness, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of 
natural  objects  led  him  to  gr^up  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  which 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faery 
Land.  The  ingenuity  and  subtiety  of  his  intellect 
tempted  him  to  sow  dark  meanings  and  obscure 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.  This  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  early 
displayed  in  his  Shephera's  Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
leigh's displeasure  could  have  cured  tiie  poet  of  the 
habit  the  statesman  might  be  half  forgiven  his  illi- 
berality.  His  command  of  musical  language  led 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  length, 
till  the  attention  becomes  eidiausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifibrence  succeeds  to  languor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  have  diminished  the  number 
of  his  readers.  His  own  fancy  had  evidentiy  begun 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagina- 
tion, which  fills  the  earlier  cantos  with  so  many  in- 
teresting, lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  iteeps 
them  in  such  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty. 
The  two  first  books  (of  HdiMea  tad  Temperamce) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.  We  agree  with  Mr  Hazlitt  that  the  alle- 
gory of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  tiie  ei^oy-.uent 
of  the  poem.  The  reader  may  safely  disregard  the 
sjrmboUcal  applications.  We  may  allow  ^e  p^iet, 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characters 
into  *  double  parts,*  while  one  only  is  visible  at  a 
time.    While  we  see  Una,  with  her  heavenly  looks, 

That  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

or  BelphoBbe  fiying  through  the  woods,  or  Britomart 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  we  need  not  stop 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  tiie 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Kizabeth,  or  the  third 
an  abstract  personification  of  Chastihr.  They  are  ex- 
quisite representations  of  female  lovdiness  and  truth, 
unmatched  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The 
allegory  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantment^ 
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!  his  picturesque  ntuatiooB^  his  shady  groTos  and  lofty- 
I    trees, 

(Not  pieroeable  hj  power  of  sny  star), 

,  his  Masque  of  Cupid,  and  Bower  of  BUss,  and  aU  the 
■  witcheries  of  his  gardens  and  wildemesies,  without 
I    the  sUgliteat  ambiguity  or  indistinctnefls.    There  ii 

DO  haxe  orer  his  finest  pictures.    We  seem  to  walk 

in  the  green  aUeys  of  his  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 

itream  tinkle  and  tlie  fountain  fall,  to  enter  his 
'  cares  of  Mammon  and  Despair,  to  gaze  on  his 
I  knights  and  ladies,  or  to  join  in  his  fierce  combats 
•  snd  crowded  allegorical  processions.  There  is  no 
,    perplexity,  no  intercepted  lights,  in  those  fine  images 

snd  personiflcationsL  They  may  be  sometimes  fan- 
'    tastic,  but  they  are  always  bnlliant  and  distinct 

When  Spenser  fails  to  interest,  it  is  when  our  coarser 
I     taste  becomes  palled  with  his  sweetness,  and  when  we 

feel  that  his  scenes  want  the  support  of  common  pro- 
-  bability  and  human  passions.  We  surrender  our- 
I     sdTes  up  for  a  time  to  the  power  of  the  enchanter, 

snd  witness  with  wonder  and  delight  liis  marvellous 
I  achieTementa ;  but  we  wish  to  return  again  to  the 
I     world,  and  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-mortals  in  its 

I  busy  and  passionate  pursuits.  It  is  here  that  Sliaks- 
•I    peare  eclipses  Spenser ;  here  that  he  builds  upon  his 

I I  beautiful  groundwork  of  fancy — ^the  high  and  durable 
1 1    stroctoie  of  conscious  dramatic  truth  and  living 

I    reality.    Spenser's  mind  was  as  purely  poetical,  and 
*  I    embraced  a  rast  range  of  imaginary  creation.    The 
interest  of  real  life  alone  Is  wanting.    Spenser's  is  an 
I ,    idaal  worid,  remote  and  abstract,  yet  am>rding,  in  its 
multiplied  scenes,  scope  for  those  nobler  feelings  and 
I    heroic  Tirtues  which  we  love  to  see  even  in  transient 
:l    conoezion  with  human  nature.    The  romantic  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  is  its  most  essential  and  per- 
manent feature.    We  may  tire  of  his  allegory  and 
*dark  oonoeit,*  but  the  general  impiession  remahis ; 
we  never  think  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  recalling 
its  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and 
ftding  oorselves  lulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  recol- 
lected music  of  the  poet's  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  prafbsion  of  his  fkncy. 


lUna  and  the  Bederm  KmffU,} 

A  mtle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain^ 
Ydad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  lenuun. 
The  cruel  mazks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit. 
As  one  for  kn%htly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  djing  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glonons  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead  (as  living)  ever  him  adored  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had : 

Right  faitftSttl  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 

Bat  of  his  dieer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad : 

Tei  nothing  did  he  Aread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound. 
That  greatest  Oloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  oueen  of  fairy  loud,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
WUdi  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  pvove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
(Tpea  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
Upon  his  foe^  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  ' 


Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd :  so  was  she  sadg 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  lad* 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb^ 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore, 
And  h^  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretcht  fh)m  east  to  western  shores 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expell'd : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  firom  fhr  OOm 
pell'd. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast, 

That  evenr  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

And  this  mir  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  faSik 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  vclad  with  summer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far ; 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 

Joying  to  hear  tiie  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Wnich  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  thej  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high. 

The  sailing  Pme,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry. 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  fVmetal 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 

The  Yew  obedient  to  t^e  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  ^h  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round, 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound 

I^  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shovtn^ 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween, 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own  *, 
So  manv  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverB  doubt  they  beet. 


{Adventure  qf  Una  wtC&  the  Lion,'] 

Yetxshe,  most  fiuthful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid. 
Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile. 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed. 
To  seek  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayed 
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Through  that  late  Ti&ion  which  th'  enchanter  wrought. 
Had  her  abandoned  ;  nhe  of  nought  afraid 
Through  woods  and  wastenesi  wide  him  daily  sought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weaiy  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alidit ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay. 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  menV  sieht  ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside  :  her  angel's  faee, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Hearen,  shin^  bright. 
And  miuie  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  nerer  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  graot. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  mil  greedy  afler  sarage  blood  : 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  lie  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  derour'd-hcr  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse. 
And   with   the   si^ht   amazed   forgat   his   furious 
forae. 

Instead  thereof  he  kissM  her  weary  feet. 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  wcet. 
0  how  can  beauty  roaster  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  arcni^ing  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  subnuMHion, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion. 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

•  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in^eld/ 

Quoth  she,  *  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 

Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  whidi  late 

Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  docs  he  find  in  cniel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  roost  adored. 

As  the  God  of  my  life !  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  1* 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th*  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kinj|[ly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood : 
With  pity  calm'd  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shuttiTtg  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  virgin  bom  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  nalfrcy  ^t  again. 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

And  when  she  waled,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  command<^ment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


lTh€  Bower  qf  £1188,1 

There  the  most  djunty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  ofier  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  othen  happiness  envy ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space. 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace. 

The  Hr%  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 


One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 

And  scorned  iMuts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 

That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 

Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine  ; 

So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 

Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beauti^  ; 

So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 

So  all  agrwd  through  sweet  diversity. 

This  ganlen  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be^ 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  aoe  ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyt, 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyn,       \ 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  jojt. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  ^Id,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue  : 

For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  riew. 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep, 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to  weepw 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  mi^ht  the  bottom  see. 

All  pav'd  l^ncath  with  jasper  shming  bright, 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upright 

And  all  the  mafgin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat. 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  ofl«ud. 

•  •  • 

Kftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound,  ' 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  car. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  haraiony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agna 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet  ; 
Th'  an^lical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th*  instruments  divine  rc«pondence  meet; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  munnur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  sofl,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alL 

The  while,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
*  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  aee^ 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  tne  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls  ftw»j  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower. 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  panuuour 
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Cftther  ilierefbre  the  row,  while  yet  is  prime, 
For  aron  oomes  am,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
OftdKf  the  roM  of  lore,  while  Tet  is  time, 
WhiL)  kTing  thoa  majrt  loTed  be  with  eqiud  crime.' 

IThe  Sjmrt  and  the  Dove,} 

Well  iud  the  wise  man,  now  pror'd  tme  bj  this, 

^fjiich  to  this  gentle  iquire  did  happen  late ; 

That  the  displeasnie  of  the  mighty  is. 

Than  death  itself  mora  dread  and  desperate : 

For  nought  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 

Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 

With  snfferaace  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate. 

And  have  the  stem  remembrance  wip'd  away 

Of  bitter  thoac^ts,  iriiich  deep  therein  infixed  lay. 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphoebe  had 
With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
In  ill  his  life,  iriiich  afterwards  he  lad, 
He  ever  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad. 
And  peDsire  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 
Nor  CTcr  laugh'd,  nor  once  showed  countenance  glad ; 
But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day. 
As  blasted  blossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 
decay; 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 

His  dole  he  made)  there  chancM  a  turtle-doTe 

To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  devise, 

That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearpst  lore ; 

Whidi  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 

Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 

With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove. 

That  die  gan  moan  his  underserred  smart. 

And  with  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 

She,  atting  hr  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 
Her  movmful  notes  full  pitcously  did  frame, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name. 
With  that,  he  forUi  would  pour  so  plenteous  tears, 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame, 
.\nd  knock  his  head,  and  mid  his  ragged  hairs. 
That  could  have  pierc*d  the  hearts  of  tigen  and  of 
bean. 

Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use, 

Withonten  diead  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  lus  wonne ;  and  with  her  mournful  muse 

Him  to  lecomfort  in  his  greatest  care. 

That  much  did  eaee  his  mourning  and  misfaie  : 

And  every  day,  for  raenlon  of  her  tons, 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong, 

Compaaiosi  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside, 

hj  diaaee  he  certain  miniments  forth  .drew, 

Whidi  ret  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 

Of  aU  the  bounty  which  Belphoebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  gnce  she  did  him  shew : 

Amon^  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  found. 

Thai  was  a  mby  of  right  perfect  hue, 

Shsop^d  Kike  a  heart,  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound. 

Ana  with  a  Uttle  golden  chain  about  it  bound. 

The  Mme  be  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 

(In  which  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 

About  the  imtle's  neck,  that  with  the  yiew 

IXd  gieaiij  solace  his  enmeved  mind. 

All  maawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 

Hcnelf  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  display'd. 

And  flew  away,  as  lightly  as  the  wind : 

Which  eaddcn  accident  him  much  dismayed. 

And  Iftpking  after  long,  did  mark  which  way  she  stray 'd. 


But,  when  as  long  lie  looked  bad  in  vain, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight. 
His  weary  eye  retura'd  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light, 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  vrwteful  air. 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe  fhir. 

Thera  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet, 
Afterlate  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 
In  savage  chace,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 
There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet, 
And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make. 
As  was  her  wont :  thinking  to  let  her  wcet 
The  great  tormenting  grief,  that  for  her  sake 
Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partake 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eve. 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  ribbon  drest ; 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

WiUi  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obey'd  not  her  behest, 

But  swerv'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  ever  when  she  nigh  approached,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell, 

And  kiss*d  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 

And  wash'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eyee,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread, 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 

As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  scemlihed 

Well  weeii'd,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  places 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface : 

That  being  moved  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  I  woful  man,  what  heaven's  hard  disgrace. 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  y  wrake, 

Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make? 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame. 

Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  bom  : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebuke  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlorn  ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  scorn 

Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  arise. 

For,  he  iriiose  days  in. wilful  woe  an  worn. 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise. 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thiuikless  niggardise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoons  he  brake 

His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent. 

And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  be»pake ; 

Then  Imve  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent : 

For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  languishment) 

Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 

Did  closely  with  a  crael  one  consent. 

To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery, 

And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 
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Nor  Mij  but  jouTself,  O  d«M»it  dmd. 

Hath  done  thii  wrong ;  to  wre»k  on  worthleat  wu;hi 

Your  high  displeMure,  through  misdeeming  bred: 

Thftt  when  jour  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 

Ye  mar  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which' sonj  words,  her  might j  heart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  hu  rueful  plight. 

That  her  in-burning  wrath  shegan  abate. 

And  him  reoeired  again  to  former  faToor'B  state. 


[  Wedding  of  the  Midway  tmd  the  Tkanut.} 

[This  piece  Is  s  mnsrksible  qwefancn  of  the  sikforieal  man- 
ROTof  thspoct.  NatnrBlobJeotoareherspenoBlfiedinanabiui- 
danos,  and  with  a  ftioIUty  which  almost  bewUdsts  the  xeadsr.] 

It  fortun'd  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 

To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 

In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Detwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Reftre  that  dajr  her  wooed  to  his  bed, 

Hut  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordly  meed. 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  lore  be  led. 

Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed. 

So  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast. 
Should  for  the  gods  in  F^teus'  house  be  made, 
To  which  they  all  repair'd,  both  most  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade ; 
All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  voice  of  brass,  I  had. 
And  endless  memory,  that  mote  ezcell. 
In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  well. 

Help,  therefors,  0  thou  sacred  imp  of  Jove  1 
The  nursling  of  dame  memory,  hia  dear, 
I'o  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heaven  above^ 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear, 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  oomen  near ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 
And  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And   all   their   sundry  kinds,   and   all   their  hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  maoe. 
That  rules  tiie  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal. 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair. 
Whose  iroiy  shoulden  weren  cover'd  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair. 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  which  the  Indian  seat  for  her 
prepare. 

These  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew, 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  joUyment, 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent ; 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to 
tame. 

Next  came  the  aged  ocean  and  his  dame. 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest, 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came, 
Whidi  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest. 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best, 
Did  first  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upright, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Most  void  of  guile,  mast  free  from  foul  deq>ite, 
Poing  himself,  and  teaciiing  othon  to  do  right. 


And  after  him  the  famous  rivers  came 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  bnutify ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  frame ; 
Long  RhodanuB,  whose  course  sprinp  from  tha  akj ; 
Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountams  high ; 
Divine  Scamaader,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  whidi  therein  did  die ; 
PactoluB,  glistering  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  may  be  with- 
stood. 
Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate ; 
Slow  Pcneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 
Swift  Rhine  and  Alpheus  still  inunacnlate  ; 
Ooiaxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Roman's  frame ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possess  the  aam^ 
IThen  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crown'd. 
Who  playing  on  his-  barn,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  godly  crew : 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  view, 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonish'd  at  his  lore, 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 
So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  ; 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  beoune, 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th*  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name  ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way 
could  see. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustain'd 

Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hi^t 

llie  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams_  which 

Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright. 

Which  failed  oil  through  faint  and  feeble  pli 

But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay. 

Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 

With  head  all  hoanr  and  his  beard  all  gray. 

Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alwaj : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 
With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 
And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 
Of  that  fair  city,  wherein  make  abode 
So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad. 
And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 
No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood : 
Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 
Of  arts,  but  Oxford  !  thine  doth  Thame  meet  glorify 
But  he  their  son  full  fresh  and  jolly  was. 
All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue, 
On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glaa^ 
So  cunningly  inwoven  were,  that  few 
Could  wcenen  whether  they  were  false  or  true  ; 
And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 
He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view. 
In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set. 
That  it  enoompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  ft«L 
Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  they  say. 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride, 
When  to  love's  palace  she  doth  take  her  way, 
Old  Cprbele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified. 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  diiefly  rasiaiil 
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And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  pago 

Attended  duly,  ready  to  obey ; 

All  little  xiTers  which  owe  Tasaalage 

To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay ; 

The  chalky  Kennet,  and  the  Thetis  giay; 

The  mooiiah  Cole,  and  the  soft-slidinjg  BzeaD« ; 

Hie  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way. 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waters  dean, 

Tm  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

Then  came  his  neid^bour  floods  which  nigh  him  dwell. 

And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout ; 

ThcT  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 

And  with  meet  serrioe  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout ; 

No,  not  the  stately  SeTem  grudged  at  all, 

Ne  stoorming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout, 

But  both  him  hono^d  as  their  principal. 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  diridM 

The  Cornish  ana  the  Deronidi  confines, 

Throu^  both  whose  borders  swiftlT  down  it  glides, 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plymouth  thence  declmes  ; 

And  Dart,  mgh  chok'd  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 

But  Atou  mardied  in  more  stately  path, 

Proad  of  his  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisters  wide,  as  als*  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Brirtow  £ur,  which  on  his  waves  hebuilded  hath. 

\  Next  there  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stouT  bank 
I  TiiAt  Roman  monarch  built  a  braien  wall, 
,  Whidi  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 
I    Against  the  Piets,  that  swarmed  oyer  all, 
I,  mich  yet  thereof  Oualserer  they  do  c%ll; 
',  And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  liomis' land 
; '  And  Albany  ;  and  Eden,  thoush  but  small, 
<[  Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
'   Of  Seots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

I  These  afler  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone, 

1  That  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend, 

W  And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone, 

' !  Did  call  mrine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 

i  And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 

'  Plenty  of  pearis  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 

And  Lindas,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend, 

'  Of  which  the  andent  Lincoln  men  do  call : 

:  1  All  these  together  marched  toward  Proteus'  halL 

t   Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 
,     Clad  in  a  yesture  of  unknowen  gear, 
I    And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became, 
>   That  seem'd  like  silver  rorinkled  here  and  there, 
Wiih  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear, 
'    And  way'd  upon  like  water  chamelot. 

To  hide  the  mcUl,  whidi  yet  everywhere 
;    BewTay*d  itself,  to  let  men  phiinly  wot, 
1   It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not 
'   Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattered, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread, 
I    As  s  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 

A  ch^wlet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
.  I    Pnwn  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed  little  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adore. 
I    On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend, 
'    One  call'd  the  Theise,  the  other  call'd  the  Ciane, 
Whidi  on  her  waited,  things  amiss  to  mend. 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train, 
!    Under  the  which  her  feet  appowed  phdn. 
Her  diver  feet,  fair  waeh'd  against  this  day : 
And  her  before  there  paced  pages  twam, 
'     Both  dad  in  colours  Uke,  and  like  array 
;'   The  Doun  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepared  her 


Id  the  above  extracts  firam  the  Faeiy  Queen,  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  penpicuity,  modemised  the 
spdling,  without  changing  a  word  of  the  originaL 
The  foUowing  two  highly  poetical  descriptions  m 
given  in  the  poet**  own  orthography  :— 

[The  Minm  qf  Sleqp.} 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  decpe^ 
To  Moxphras*  house  doth  hastily  repairs. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  f im  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe^ 
His  dwelling  is,  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  irash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe^ 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever  drouping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
sprod* 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 

Hie  one  fayre  Sam'd  of  humisht  yvozy, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  dog^  before  them  farre  doe  lj% 

Watdiing  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  deepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Moipheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 

In  drowne  fit  he  findes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep*. 

And  more  to  luUe  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  down% 

And  ever-driding  raine  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  lowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  ciyes. 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towne. 

Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  &ire  from  enimyes. 

[JkaeripHon  cf  Be^Mfe,^ 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  liring  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th*  heavenly  Maker^s  ligfi^ 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 

So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 

That  quite  Dereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight: 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  mig^t ; 

For,  with  dredd  nugestie  and  awfull  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  daits,  and  quenched  base  desyieb 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  Aill  of  bountie  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 

For  there  their  dwdling  was.    And,  when  she  spake^ 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shM ; 

And  'twixt  the  pedes  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 

Working  bdgardes  and  amorous  retrate ; 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowea, 

And  everie  one  with  meekencase  to  her  bowes : 

So  glorious  mirrfaour  of  celestiall  grace. 

And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  fao^ 

For  feare^  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgiaoe  1 

So  fure,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fiur^ 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  right ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughoni 
With  golden  aygulets. 

•  •  • 
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And  in  ber  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speaxe  she  Held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quiver  ga^ 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  plaj, 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  pape ;  which,  like  ^oun^  fruit  in  Maj, 

Now  Uttle  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  onlj  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyie, 

About  her  shoulden  weren  loosely  shed. 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre^ 

Ther  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  deepred, 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowies  themselves  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwmp. 

IFable  of  the  Oak  and  ike  Briar.'] 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  strong  and  largely  display'd. 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disaray'd : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochel  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine. 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms. 
His  top  was  bfud,  and  wasted  with  wonns, 
His  honour  decayed,  his  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere» 
^Miich  proudly  thrust  into  th'  clement. 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daughters  to  gather  flowres, 
To  paint  fheir  earlands  with  his  colowres. 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shroud. 
The  sweet  nightingale  sinpng  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Bricre  wex  bo  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold, 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stands  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  I 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread. 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green. 
Colours  meet  to  cloath  a  maiden  queen  t 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  the  beautv  of  my  blossoms  round : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth. 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain. 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  again. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-craw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day. 
The  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  ha'',  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cnred 
Unto  his  lord,  stitring  up  stem  striK : 
'  0  my  liege  Lor^  1  the  god  of  my  life, 
Please  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint. 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure, 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy. 


Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea, 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  proud  } 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  I  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand, 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land. 
With  flowering  blossoms  to  furnish  the  prinM^ 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommcr-tirae  I 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  bnnches  broki^ 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire^ 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindrin^  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light, 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  si^t  I 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  woundf  wide^ 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall. 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spight  I 
And  of  his  hoaxy  locks  down  doth  cast. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flowrets  been  defast : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right, 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance, 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievanoc. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  sudi  coals  of  displeasure, 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure^ 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encreasins  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  harmml  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas  I  that  it  so  ready  should  stand  1) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth) 
Ai^r  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
EnauDter  his  ni^  mifht  cooled  be. 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke, 
And  mode  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oalu 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again, 
As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mvstery, 
And  often  crost  with  the  priests'  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dew ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolerv, 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  deeaj. 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake^ 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  scem'd  to  shak*  } 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Briere  like  a  lord  alone, 
Pufifd  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasance; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  eflsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach. 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Briere, 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  'gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late^ 
For  naked  left  and  disconsolate, 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  I 
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And  Keftp'd  snow  bnrdned  him  so  sore, 
Tbat  now  uoright  he  can  stand  no  more ; 
And  being  down  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  nttle,  and  Vronzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Sach  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Briere, 
For  soonting  eldL* 

lJ^wi%  the  JSpitkalamioii] 

Wake  now,  mj  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rosy  mom  lonf  since  left  Tithon's  bed. 

All  ittdy  to  her  silyer  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phaebns  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  laySy 

And  carol  of  Lore's  praise.  ^ 

Tke  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

Tbe  thnuh  replies ;  the  maris  descant  plm ; 

The  <mxel  shrills ;  the  ruddock  warbles  son ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ak !  my  dear  lore,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long. 

When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make. 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  lore-learned  song. 

The  dewy  leares  among  I 

For  they  of  joy  and  nleasance  to  you  sin^, 

That  au  the  woods  them  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

IC7  lore  is  now  awake  oat  of  her  dream. 

And  her  fiur  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darkaome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

More  bri^t  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  re  damsels,  dau^ters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 

Bttt  first  oome,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  b^got» 

la  Jore's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

WUdi  do  the  seasonB  of  the  year  allot, 

And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair. 

Do  make  and  still  repair  ; 

And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride. 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautifullest  bride  : 

And,  as  ye  her  amy,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 

And,  as  ye  nee  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whifea  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  yomr  echo  ring. 

Xow  is  my  lore  all  ready  forth  to  come  : 

Let  aXi  the  riigins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye,  fireah  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom. 

Prepare  younelres,  for  he  is  coming  straight 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array. 

Fit  for  so  joyfnl  day  ; 

The  jeyfull'st  day  thai  erer  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Son  1  show  forth  thy  larourable  ray. 

And  let  tl^  lifeful  heat  not  ferrent  be. 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face^ 

Her  bcaaty  to  dligraoe. 

0  £ureai  Phoebus  !  father  of  the  Muse  ! 

If  erer  I  did  honour  thee  aright. 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  mieht  thy  mind  delight, 

Do  not  thy  serrant's  simple  Ixxm  refuse, 

But  lei  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine ; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thr  sorereign  praises  loud  will  sing. 

Thai  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  nog. 

Lo!  where  die  comes  along  with  portly  paoe^ 

like  Fhoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east. 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

Clad^l  in  white,  thai  seems  a  rirgin  best 

So  well  it  her  bcMems,  thai  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire^ 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowen  aiwisen. 

Do  like  m  golden  mantle  her  attire ; 

And  b^ng  crowned  with  a  garland  grMO» 

Seem  like  some  naiden  queen. 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  Rtare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before  1 

So  sweet,  so  lorely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  rirtue's  store ; 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  irory  white. 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  w^ich  the  sun  hath  rudded. 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  rijgins  in  ama2e. 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  re  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  rijQgt 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lirely  sp'rit, 

Garnished  with  hearenly  gifts  of  nigh  degree, 

Much  more  then  would  re  wonder  at  that  sight, 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Lore,  and  constant  Chastity^ 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne. 

And  gireth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  scrrices  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  erer  ma^ 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures. 

And  unrerealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echoril^ 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  lore. 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behore. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim. 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  dut;. 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  rererenos^ 

She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  riew: 

Of  her,  ye  rirgins,  learn  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  orsans  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lirely  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  rermeil  stun. 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  eren  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  serrice  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 

The  more  uiey  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  goremed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
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Whj  blush  joOf  lore,  to  gire  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  baiMTl 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angeU,  alleluya  sing. 

That  all  the  woo£i  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

BOBSRT  SOiriHWXLL. 

A  distingnished  place  among  the  lecondaiy  poeti- 
cal lights  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due  to  Robert 
Southwell,  who  is  also  remarkable  as  a  rictim  of 
the  religious  contentions  of  the  period.  He  was  bom 
in  1560,  at  St  Fuths,  Norfolk,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  who  sent  him,  when  yery  young,  to  be 
educated  at  the  English  college  at  bouay,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  1584,  he  returned  to  hu  natire  countr>%  as  a  mis- 
sionary, notwithstanding  a  law  which  threatened  all 
members  of  his  profession  found  in  England  with 
death.  For  eight  years  he  appears  to  have  mini- 
stered secretly  but  zealously  to  the  scattered  adhe- 
rents of  his  creed,  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  when,  in 
1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that,  wlieu  he 
was  brought  out  for  examination,  his  clothes  were 
coTered  with  yermin.  Upon  this  liis  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, begging,  that  if  his  son  had  committed  any- 
thing for  whidi,  by  the  laws,  he  had  desenred 
death,  he  might  suffer  death ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  South- 
well was,  after  this,  somewhat  better  lodged,  but 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  with  ten  inflic- 
tions of  the  rack,  wore  out  his  patience,  and  he 
intreated  to  be  brought  to  trial  Cecil  is  said  to 
have  made  the  brutal  remark,  that  *  if  he  was  in 
so  much  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  quickly 
haye  his  desire.'  Being  at  this  trial  found  guilty, 
upon  his  own  confession,  of  being  a  Romish  priest, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances dictated  by  the  old  treason  Uws  of  Eng- 
land. Throughout  nil  these  scenes,  he  behaved 
with  a  mild  fortitude  which  nothing  but  a  highly 
regulated  mind  and  satisfied  oonsdenoe  could  luive 
prompted. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of 
griel  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is  therefore 
that  of  a  religious  resignation  to  severe  evils.  His 
two  longest  poems,  St  Peter't  Complaint,  and  Mary 
Maodalen^s  Funeral  Ttart^  were,  like  many  other 
works  of  which  tlie  world  lias  been  proud,  written 
in  prison.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  composed 
while  suffering  under  persecution,  no  trace  of  angry 
feeling  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  insti- 
tution, occurs  in  these  poems.  After  experiencing 
great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch  that 
eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1593  and  1600, 
the  poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like  most  of  the  other 
productions  of  that  age,  into  a  long-enduring  neglect 
Their  merits  having  been  again  acknowledged  in 
our  own  day,  a  complete  reprint  of  them  appeared 
in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  W.  Joseph 
Walter, 

Tht  Imaffe  of  IhatL  * 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 
That  daily  shoula  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pang* 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

But  vet,  alas  1  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 


I  often  look  upon  a  face 
.  Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  nad  sometime  besn  ; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie. 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath. 
That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must ; 

I  see  the  sentence  too,  that  suth, 
'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dort.' 

But  vet,  alas  !  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die ! 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tflQ 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  mvself  full  wdl  | 
But  yet,  alas  !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  ! 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear, 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  mert  ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  diair. 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat ; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  clay. 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone  ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away. 
And  can  I  think  to  'scape  sJone  t 

No,  no  ;  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

m  •  0 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart  ] 
If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ; 

If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 
Then  I  to  'scape  shall  hare  no  way : 

Then  grant  me  grace,  0  God  !  that  I 

My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 


Times  go  (y  TuniM, 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  a^in. 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  oooiM^ 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  ooanest  webt 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  bard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  sprinx^ 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  £y : 

The  Muidest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  Ood  tempereth  aU« 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  &11. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  widu 
Unmingled  ioys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  alL 


Lwee  ServOt  LtL 

She  shroudcth  rice  in  virtue's  veil. 

Pretending  good  in  ill ; 
She  oflbreth  joy,  but  bringeth  grief  | 

A  kiss — ^where  she  doth  kilL 
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A  honej  shower  rains  from  her  lips, 
Sweet  lu^ti  shine  in  her  face  ; 

She  hath  the  blush  of  Tiigin  mindf 
The  mind  of  yip^s  race. 

She  makes  thee  seek,  yet  fear  to  find ; 

To  find,  but  nought  enjo^ ; 
In  many  frowns,  some  passing  smiles 

She  jields  to  more  annoj. 

She  letteth  fidl  some  luring  baitS| 

For  fools  to  gather  up ; 
Now  sweet,  now  sour,  for  ererj  taste 

She  tempereth  her  cup* 

Her  watery  eyes  hare  burning  force^ 
Her  floods  and  flames  conspire ; 

Tears  kindle  sparks — sobs  fuel  are. 
And  sighs  but  fan  the  fire. 

]f^  never  was  the  month  of  lorei 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 
Bnt  rather  April,  wet  by  kind. 

For  lore  is  full  of  showeis. 

With  soothini^  words  enthralled  souls 
She  chuns  m  senrile  bands ; 

Her  eye,  in  silence,  hath  a  speech 
Wmdi  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours ; 

Short  hap  immortal  harms ; 
Her  loving  looks  are  murdering  darts, 

Her  songs,  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose  and  summer  ioe^ 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fair  first — ^m  fine  unkindly. 

Plough  not  the  sots,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Leave  off  your  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  mind»^ 

Love's  service  is  in  vain. 


Scorn  fiot  the  LeatL 

Whers  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'ring  strongs 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defenc^ 

Ihe  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 
And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

Whffi  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silljr  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  sock  tiie  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep* 

The  meiUn  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 
Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase  ; 

Ihe  tender  lark  vrill  find  a  time  to  fly. 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  laoe. 

He  that  hi^  erowth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  fowly  mushrooms  leaye  to  grom 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 
Tet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  lus  foe. 

The  Lazar  pin*d,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven — ^to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  Sample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May  ; 

Tet  graaa  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  i^way. 


Samitel  DaxieXs  was  the  son  of  a  music-master. 
Be  was  bom  in  1562,  near  Taunton,  in  Somenei- 


shire,  and  seems  to  hare  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1 579,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfind, 
where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  history;  at  the  end  of  three  years^  he 
quitted  the  university,  without  taking  a  d^^ne,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  Clififord,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberhind.  After  the  deatib  dT  Spenser, 
Daniel  became  what  Mr  Campbell  calls  '  voluntary 
laorcate'  to  the  court,  but  he  was  soon  superseded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (1603),  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Queen's  Bevel's,  and 
inspector  of  the  plays  to  be  represented  by  the 
juvenile  performers.  He  was  also  preferred  to  be  a 
Gentleman-Extraordinary  and  Groom  of  tiie  Cham- 
ber to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  Ufie, 
he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire^ 
wlvere  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  fill  two  considerable  volvmei ;; 
but  most  of  them  are  extremely  duU.  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  particular,  his  Hiaiory  of  the  Cioil  War  (be- 
tween the  houses  of  Tork  and  Lancaster),  which 
occupied  him  for  several  years,  but  is  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narrativea. 
His  Ccmplaint  of  Eoaamond  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  versified  history  than  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Cleopatra  and  JViilotas,  and  two  pastoral 
tragi-comedies.  Hymen's  Triumph  and  T%e  Qtieen't 
Arcadioy  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  eflM.  In 
all  of  these  productions,  the  historiod  taste  of  fiie 
author  seems  to  have  altogether  suppressed  the  poet- 
ical It  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  maintain  his  place 
amongst  the  English  poets.  His  EpUlk  to  the  Ccnm- 
teM  of  Cumberkmd  is  a  fine  efiUsion  of  meditatire 
thought 

IFron  the  SpieOe  to  the  ComUm  of  CTumisrlomL  J 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  reared  the  dwellmg  of  his  thoughts  so  stroD|b 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  tne  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  svne : 
A\liat  a  fidr  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
Tho  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  t 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil. 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood  1  where  honour,  power,  renown, 

Are  only  gay  afiUctions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  wan^ 
But  .only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  rifht :  the  ill-succeeding  man 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac'd  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompev  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduced,  still 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  he  ill. 
•  •  • 

He  sees  the  face  of  ridit  t'  i^ptar  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertam  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  lus  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  wavs  to  hif  h  desires  \ 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 
«  •  • 
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Wbethflr  tlie  foul  receiTes  intftUigenoa, 
Hy  h«r  nMff  genim,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  10  impi^  %  eadness  to  the  flenae, 
Fongohig  rain  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  ivhether  natare  else  hath  oonferenoe 
With  piofound  tleep,  and  lo  doth  warning  lend, 
liy  prophetiainff  dreajne,  what  hurt  is  near, 
Ana  ^Tet  the  heayj  careful  heart  to  fear : 

Hovrerer,  10  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sonows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  tenor  bring  cold  shiyering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  stead/  eyes  unquick. 
And  mndi  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weaxr  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  erate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain, 

Vfhsn  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 

Confetring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Qracmg  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields. 
If  he  but  Imew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 
lliat  feds  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields  I 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be, 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
lliine,  thme  is  tiiat  true  life  :  that  is  to  liye. 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieye. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  other's  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fiJl,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Periiaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part — enry  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
8till  leeldng  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 


/  {Early  Love."] 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail. 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look  :  and  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood.    But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  sterner  loolu,  with  graver  brow, 

Cheek  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ! 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


ISdeetiomtfrom  JkmkPi  Saimeta.'] 

I  must  not  ^eve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile ; 
Flowers  haw^e  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  yean^ 
And  leam  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears. 
Let  \o\t  and  youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither, 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air. 
And  otlm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  rais9 : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the. fair ; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  onlv  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  such  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown,  altho'  her  eyes  are  sunny ; 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair ; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  fi^vours  honey. 
A  modest  maid^  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
^Vhoee  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her : 
Sacred  on  earth ;  design'd  a  saint  above ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foes, 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those. 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  f 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom, 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light. 
With  dark  foisting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth  ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth* 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  s&ep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain. 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 


MICHAEL  DRATTOK. 

^IicHAEL  Dbatton,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  at  Ather- 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1563,  and  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  discovered  in  his  earliest  years 
such  proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  that,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality— a 
situation  which  was  not  in  that  age  thought  too 
humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  ia  said,  upon 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  some  time  a 
student  at  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that,  in  earlj  life, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  %trongly  patronised  by 
several  persons  of  consequence;  particularly  by  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  Coimtess 
of  Bedford :  to  the  first  he  was  indebted  for  great  psut 
of  his  education,  and  for  leoommending  him  to  the 
countess;  the  second  supported  him  for  several 
years,  ii  1693,  Brayton  published  a  collection  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
more  elaborate  poems  of  The  BarmC»  Wan  nod 
EngkauTa  Herowal  EpiMdu,  In  these  laiter  pro- 
ductions, as  in  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  by 
Danid,  we  see  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetised 
history  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  marked  tiie  age 
—which  is  first  seen  in  SackviUe't  design  cf  the 
Hirrour  for  Magistrates,  and  was  now  developing 
itself  itroDgly  in  the  hiatorical  playa  of  Shaki^ieare, 
Mallow,  and  othen.    On  the  aooeasion  of  James  L 


in  1603.  Drmyton  acted  as  an  eaquire  to  his  patron. 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  installa- 
tion as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  poet  expected 
lome  patronage  from  the  new  sovereign,  but  was 
disappointed.  He  published  the  first  part  of  his 
most  elaborate  work,  the  Pdyolbum,  in  1612,  and  the 
second  in  1622,  the  whole  forming  «  poetical  de- 
soiption  of  England,  in  thirty  songs,  or  books. 


lOohMlDnqrton. 

The  Fbljolbion  la  a  work  entirdj  onlike  any 
other  in  English  poetry,  both  in  its  subject  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  full  of  topo- 
graphical and  antiquarian  details,  with  innumerable 
sUosioiia  to  remarkable  events  aiMl  persons,  as  con- 
nected with  various  localities;  yet  such  is  the 
poetical  genius  of  the  author,  so  happily  does  he 
idnfise  almost  everything  he  touches  on,  and  so 
hvelr  is  the  flow  of  his  verse,  that  we  do  not  readily 
tire  m  perusing  this  vast  mass  of  information.  He 
seems  to  have  followed  the  manner  of  Spenser  in  his 
unceasing  personifications  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
hilla,  rivers,  and  woods.  The  information  contained 
in  tbis  work  is  in  general  so  accurate,  that  it  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  Heame  and  Wood. 

In  16S7,  Drayton  published  a  volume  containing 
Tkt  Bmttk  of  Agmcourtj  The  Court  of  Faerit,  and 
other  poema.  Three  years  later  appeared  another 
vohnne,  entitled  The  Mwui  EfytUtm,  frcm  which  it 
appean  that  he  had  found  a  final  shelter  in  the 
itelly  of  the  Eari  of  Dorset  Onhisdeath  in  1631, 
be  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
moonment,  containing  an  inscription  in  letters  of 
gold,  was  raised  to  his  memorr  by  the  wife  of  that 
nobleman,  the  justly  celebrated  Lady  Anne  ClifTord, 
sebseqiiently  Countess  of  Pembroke   and   Mont- 


Dimytoo,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings, 
Toluminous  aa  they  are,  shows  the  fency  and  feeling 
of  the  true  poet  According  to  Mr  Headley— •  He 
possessed  a  very  considerable  fertility  of  mmd,  which 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  almost  every 
spedes  of  poetry,  from  a  trifling  sonnet  to  a  long 
topofrapldcal  poem.  If  he  anywhere  sfaiks  below 
bimsdf,  it  is  in  his  attempts  at  satire.  In  a  most 
iisiiiifiii  cfa,  he  ww  imaibcted,  aad  seldom  exhibitB 
Us  learning  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment' 


IMommgin  Warwitk^ire — IkaoripiUm  tf  a 
Stoff-BtmL] 

When  Phoebus  lifbs  his  head  out  of  the  winter's 

wave. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant 

spring. 
But  hunts-up  to  the  mom  the  feath'red  sylvans  sing  : 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole. 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 
Those  quiristers  are  perch't,  with  many  a  speckled 

breast. 
Then  from  her  bunusht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ring 

east 
Gilds  every  loftv  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespanfled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's 

si^ht ; 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  dear  open 

throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 
That  hills  and  vallies  ring,  and  cren  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  ever3rwhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps  ;  as  purposely  he  song 
T'  awake  the  listless  sun  ;  or  chiding,  tnat  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets 

thrill; 
The  ouzel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill, 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 
ThAt  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be  : 
For,  witJ^  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant 

May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle '  doth  only  play. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would 

draw. 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 
Foich  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
(The  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voices  sure  would 

spare. 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 
As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer  ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 

then. 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate  ;  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming 

tree. 
Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  tiiese  chaunting  fowls,  tne  goldfinch  not  be- 
hind. 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  thc^. 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeitmg  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun. 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert 

creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly 

sleeps. 
And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  frightful 

herds. 
Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  bird^ 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns  ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  deer  : 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there  : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals  htrew'd, 
As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  renerial*  name. 
The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter's  noblest  game  : 


1  Of  sU  bMs,  only  the  blsckblzd  whisUetb. 
•  Ofbnntk«,oretasBS. 
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Of  which  moft  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e'er  report, 
Or  by  deMTiption  touch,  t'  ezpreie  that  wondrous  tport 
(Yet  mi^t  hare  well  beeeem'd  the  ancients'  nobler 

To  ourold  Arden  here,  most  fitlj  it  belongs ; 
Yet  shall  she  not  inroke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  man/  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  man  j  a  shadjr  grore, 
Which  oil  hast  borne  thj  bow,  great  huntress,  used  to 

rore 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thj  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce ; 
And  following  thj  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  forest's 


With  thy  disherel'd  nymphs  attired  in  joutbfbl  green. 
About  the  lawns  hast  scowr'd,  and  wastes  both  far 

and  near, 
Braye  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  proye  thj  quarries 

here  ; 
Saye  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  Inttj  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head. 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  imbarbed  grounds. 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  ttom  his  feed 
Hie  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  bj  his  slot,i  or  breaking  earth,  per- 

ceiyes. 
Or  entering  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greayes. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Now  when  the  hait 

doth  hear 
The  often-beUowing  hounds  to  yent  his  secret  lair. 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

driye, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  riye. 
And  througn  the  eumb'rous  thicks,  as  ftarfully  he 

makes, 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes, 
Tliat  sprinkling  tiieir  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 


When  after  goes  the  aj,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  eyeiy  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  cluwe. 
RechatingS  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lustj  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up- 
bears. 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressmg  from  all  beasts,  his  counit[e  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th*  approaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 

eeiyes. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leayes : 
And  o*er  the  rhampain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 
sembly find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  sotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  serring  not,  then  proyes  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And  makes  amongst  toe  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag* 

wool'd  sheep. 
Them  frighting  crom  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their 

keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  lus  teem  he  letteth 

stand, 
T'  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 

iThetnuskofthefoot 
One  of  Uis  msMUTM  In  winding  tfas  bom. 


Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereay'd  of  strength 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  Uien  &iling  him  at  length. 
The  yilla^  attempts,  enraged,  not  giying  waj 
To  anythmg  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  rayenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near. 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  yalnly  doth  but  fear, 
Some  bank  or«quick-set  &ida  ;  to  wluch  his  haunch 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  hay»  him  inclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at 

bay. 
And  as  their  cruel  fangs  oo  his  harsh  skin  they  lay. 
With  his   shaip-pointed  head  he  dealeth  deadly 

wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  bounds^ 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  foroe^ 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fisUl 
To  foresta  that  belongs.        «        •       • 


IPartqfthe  Twaajf-eiffhO.  Song  cfike  Polyolbifm.'} 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 
The  third  of  England  callM,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crownM  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  where 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp ;  and  as  firom  thence  she  flows. 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Doye,  and  Darwin  dear, 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  yery  paragon. 
Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontroU'd  she 

ranges. 
Her  often  yaryinc  form,  as  yariously  and  changes ; 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sends 

her  in; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been. 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with  Nottingham's  proud 

height. 
So  strongly  is  suipris'd,  and  taken  with  the  right. 
That  she  m>m  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refrsdn. 
To  riew  in  how  great  state,  at  she  along  doth  strain. 
That  braye  exalted  seat  bdioldeth  her  m  pride. 
As  how  the  laige-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side. 
All   flourishing   in  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries 

dress'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  aboye  her  neighbours  bless'd. 
As  wrap'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospeet 

brings. 
In  her  peculiar  nraise,  lo  thus  the  riyer  sings : 
*  What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  my  name  I 
take. 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thir^  riyers  make  ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great, 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  formerly  did  sea»; 
Or  thirty  lands  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  liye. 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  numbo*  ^yet 
What  reck  I !  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  he 
Is  soyereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedigree  deriye ; 
And  for  the  second  plaos^  proud  Seyem  that  doth 

striye. 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  thai  proud  moun- 
tain sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  ii  frequent  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to 

bear. 
Bright  Sabrin,  whom  ihe  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir, 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  diK 

soent 
Tnm  these  so  fiunous  stocks,  and  only  say  6f  Tren^ 


>  Tbflhsrt  wsspsOiathisdllitl  hktssn 
cioQsln 
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That  MofdMid't  bairen  eirth  me  fint  to  light  did 

bring. 
Which  thoo^  ihe  be  bat  brown,  mjdeftrcomplexion'd 


6ain*d  with  the  njmghB  lach  gnee^  that  when  I  first 

did  nee, 
The  Naiede  on  mj  brim  danc'd  wanton  hjdagies, 
And  on  her  ipacioiia  bteaet  (with  heaths  t£kt  doth 

abound) 
Encircled  mj  fair  fount  with  many  a  liftty  round : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be. 
Yet  Thames  and  Serem  both  in  this  come  short  of  me, 
For  that  I  am  tbe  mere  of  England,  that  diridee 
The  north  pari  from  the  south,  on  m j  so  either  sides, 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent, 
Men  bound  tSsm  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

l^ent; 
Iheir  banks  are  banen  sands,  if  but  oompar'd  with 


Throui^  my  penpicuous  breast,  the  pearlj  pebbles 

I  thiow  mj  ciTstal  arms  alons  the  flow'ry  yallcnrs. 
Which  Ijing  sled  and  smooth  as  any  garden  aUeys, 
Do  giro  me  leare  to  play,  whilst  ti&ey  do  court  my 

stream. 
And  crown  mv  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem ; 
My  iilyer-scaied  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep  : 
So  that  of  erciy  kind,  the  new  spawned  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 
The  barbel,  than  which  fish  a  brerer  doth  not  swim. 
Nor  greater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim, 
Nor  (newly  taken)  m<»e  the  curious  taste  doth  pleai«e  ; 
The  grayling,  whose  great  spawA  is  big  as  any  pease  ; 
The  perah  with  pri<»ing  fins,  against  the  pike  pre- 

par'd. 
As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  guard. 
His  daiutinens  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
From  hie  file  layenous  foe :  next  him  I  name  the 

raS, 
His  Yoy  near  ally,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  his- next  of  kin. 
The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  caird  the  dace, 
I    Within  my  Hooid  glass,  when  Phoebus  looks  his  face. 
Oft  swifUy  as  he  swims,  his  silver  belly  shows. 
But  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
His  ahape,  out  of  your  sidit  like  lightning  he  is  shot ; 
The  trout  by  nature  mark'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 
M  thoudi  ue  curious  were  in  him  aboTo  the  rest, 
And  of  fiesh-water  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  besit ; 
The  loadi  whoee  common  kind  to  erery  flood  doth  fall ; 
The  drab  (whose  neater  name  which  some  a  chevin 

call) 
Food  to  tiie  tyrant  pike  (most  being  in  his  power), 
Who  for  tiieir  numerous  store  he  most  doth  them 

derour; 
The  lusty  ssJmon  then,  firom  Neptune's  wat'ry  realm, 
WImb  as  his  season  serres,  stemming  my  tideful 

stream. 
Then  being  in  his  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  same  forsakes) 
Whidi  bending  of  himself  to  th'  fashion  of  a  ring, 
Abore  the  forced  wears,  himself  doth  nimbly  fling, 
And  oAen  when  the  net  hath  drac'd  him  safe  to  land, 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  fiaVes,  with  fatness  inter- 

lai£d. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
And  Hnmb«r,  to  whoee  waste  I  nay  my  wat'iy  store, 
He  of  her  sturgeons  sends,  that  I  thereby  the  more 
Should  hare  my  beauties  graced  with  something  from 

him  sent; 
Not  Ancnm's  silyer'd  eel  excelleth  that  of  Trent ; 
Though  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

man  me. 
The  lamprey,  and  his  lesse,  in  Seyem  general  be  ; 


The  flounder  smooth  and  flat,  in  other  riyers  cauriit. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thou^t : 
The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the 

bleak. 
Since  they  but  little  am,  I  Uttle  need  to  qieak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  mudi  of  those  to  reek. 
Which  eyerywhere  are  found  in  erery  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  my 


From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  bones : 
For  caip,  the  tench,   and  bream,  my  otiier  store 

among. 
To  lakes  and  standing  pools  that  chiefly  do  belong. 
Here  scouring  in  my  nmls,  feed  in  my  waters  clear. 
Are  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  are 

here.' 

From  Nottingham,  near  which  this  riyer  first  begun 

This  song,  she  the  meanwhile,  by  Newark  baring  run, 

Reoeiying  little  Synte,  from  Beyer's  bat'ning  grounds, 

At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where   the   £j(icolnian 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  loye  to  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth 

fiow. 
Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  from  Mansfield 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  brave  queen  of  waters,  her  to  meet, 
When  she  tow'rds  Humber  comes,  do  humbly  kiss  her 

feet, 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  her 

fall. 
'When  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call  ; 
For  Fhe  was  let  to  know,  that  Scare  had  in  her  song 
So  cliaiited  Chamwood's  worth,  the  rivers  that  along. 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

lays, 
But  those  which  seem'd  to  sound  of  Chamwood,  and 

her  praise : 
Which  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  very  much  dis- 

daiu'd, 
(As  one  that  had  both  long,  and  worthily  mMntain'd 
The  title  of  the  great'st  and  bravest  of  her  kind) 
To  fall  00  far  below  one  wretchedly  confined 
Within  a  furlong's  space,  to  her  laige  skirts  com- 
pared : 
Wlierefore  she,  as  a  nymph  that  neither  fear'd  nor 

cared 
For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or 

hate, 
With  resolution  arm'd  against  the  power  of  fate, 
All  Hclf-praise  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lu»ty  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  to  raoge 
For  some  rich  b<M>ty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  change. 
To  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  only  standing  court. 
Whose  praise  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
'  The  merry  pranks  he  play'd,  would  auk  an  age  to  tell, 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Ho^  befel. 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  been 

laid, 
How  he  hath  oousen'd  them,  that  him  would  have 

bctray'd ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disguised. 
And  cunningly  escaped,  being  set  to  be  surprised. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  1  think  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  neard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done. 
Of  Scarloek,Oeoxge-a-Green,andMuch  the  miller's  son. 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  good, 
AH  clad  in  Lincoln  ereen,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
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Wlien  letting  to  their  lips  their  little  beudes  shrill 
The  warbling  echoee  waked  from  ereiy  dale  and  hill : 
Their  bauldricka  let  with  itudi,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast, 
To  which  under  thmr  anus  thdr  shears  wen  buckled 

last, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 
Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spanish  jew,  their  bows  were  wond'rous 

strong; 
The/  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  jard  long. 
Of  ucliety  thej  had  the  very  perfect  craft. 
With  broad-arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft. 
At  marks  full  forty  score,  thev  used  to  prick,  and  rore, 
Yet  higher  than  the  breast,  for  compass  never  strove  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleave 

the  pin : 
Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  archers  brave,  there  was  not  any  one. 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon. 
Which  they  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  merry  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots*  chests,  and  churls'  abundant 

store. 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way. 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  relieved. 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  virgin  grieved  : 
He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan, 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 
W*aB  ever  constant  known,  which  wheresoe'er  she 

came. 
Was  soverngn  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game  : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair, 
.With  bow  and  quiver  axm'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild ;  Diana  never  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.'   *  * 

IDand  and  GoUah.} 

And  now  before  young  David  could  come  in. 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouse  itself ;  some  dimb  the  nearest  tree. 
And  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  thev  might  see 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  s 
Some  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills  ; 
lliat  by  their  motion  a  vast  murmur  fills 
The  neighbouring  valleys,  that  the  enemy  thought 
Somethmg  would  by  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  not  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saw  a  goodly  youth  descend, 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend, 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply. 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy : 
His  head  uncovered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  he  came  on  bein^  played  with  by  the  air. 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  move, 
As  they  had  been  provocatives  for  love : 
His  sleeves  stript  up  above  his  elbows  were. 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  bv  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string, 
They  easily  might  discern  to  be  a  sling. 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  iihcph<ard*s  scrip, 

Wliich  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip. 

Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain. 

Cast  with  themselves  what  such  a  thing  should  i 

Some  seeing  him  so  wonderously  fair 

(As  in  their  eyes  he  stood  beyond  compare). 

Their  verdict  gave  that  they  had  sent  him  mm 

As  a  choice  bait  their  champion  to  allure ; 

Others  again,  of  judgmeut  more  precise, 

Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  saoifice. 

And  though  he  seemed  thus  to  be  very  young. 

Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  stron|^ 

And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace. 

Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 

This  way  nor  that  wav,  never  stood  to  gaze ; 

But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not  amaie. 

Came  close  up  to  Ooliali,  and  so  near 

As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  spear. 

Which  when  Goliah  saw,  *  Why,  boy,'  quoth  hc^ 
'  Thou  dei^rate  vouth,  thou  tak'st  me  sure  to  be 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  command. 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  far  away. 
Nor  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  t>rey 
Of  a  poor  corpse,  which  they  from  roe  shall  have, 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  be  all  th^  grave.' 

*  Uncircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shi^ie,  the  monster  art  of  men ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  comest  arm'd  into  the  field. 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  brass  thy  shield : 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  alone. 
That  more  than  mighty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  oome  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear. 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  dost  bour. 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dost  stand, 
I'll  make  thy  length  to  measure  so  much  land. 
As  thou  liest  gror  ling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcase  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  Darid  looking  in  his  face. 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two : 
The  giant  wond'ring  what  toe  youth  would  do  i 
Whose  nimble  hand  out  of  his  scrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer. 
And  as  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  his  spear. 
Which  gives  young  David  much  content  to  see^ 
And  to  himself  thus  secretlv  saith  he  : 
*  Stand  but  one  minute  still,  stand  but  so  fitsty 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cast' 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  be  sent, 
That  from  his  sling  as  't  had  been  lightning  went  | 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit, 
Which  save  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it  hit, 
As't  had  been  thrown  against  some  rock  or  post. 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  through  either  host. 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant, 
Tilfon  a  sudden  he  be^  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  overgrown  oak, 
His  hu^  root  hewn  up  by  the  labourers'  stroke, 
That  with  his  very  weight  he  shook  the  ground  ; 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  vessel  chanced  to  fall 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain). 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  sliun  : 
W'hen  such  a  shout  the  host  of  Israel  gave. 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  rave 
(O'ercome  with  comfort)  cry,  *  The  boy,  the  boy  1 
0  the  brave  David,  Israers  only  joy ! 
God*8  chosen  champion  I  0  most  wondrous  thing  1 
The  great  Goliah  slain  with  a  poor  sling  1' 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contain ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout  again. 
Of  which  no  notice  David  seems  to  take. 
But  towards  the  body  of  the  dead  doth  makbt 
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WHh  »  ftSi  oomelr  ndt ;  nor  dotli  he  ran, 
■  As  thou^  he  gloned  in  what  he  had  done ; 
^t  treMing  on  the  nnciTcnmeiBed  dead, 
With  his  foot  strihes  the  helmet  from  his  head  : 
Whidi  with  the  sword  ta'en  from  the  giant's  side, 
He  from  the  hodjr  qnichlj  doth  divide. 

Nofw  the  Philistines,  at  this  fearful  sight, 
Learing  their  arms,  hetake  themseWcs  to  flight, 
Qoittii^  their  tents,  nor  dare  a  minute  staj ; 
i   Time  wants  to  canj  any  thing  away, 

Bein^  Btronglr  routed  with  a  general  fear ; 
'   Tet  u  puitait  Saul's  armjr  strikes  the  rear 
To  Ekron  walls,  and  slew  them  as  thej  fled, 
That  Sharun's  plains  lajr  cover'd  with  the  dead : 
And  haring  put  the  Philistines  to  foil, 
Bsck  to  the  tents  retire  and  take  the  spoil 
Of  what  they  left  ;  and  ransacking,  they  cty, 
•  A  Darid,  DaTid,  and  the  victory  !' 

When  straightway  Saul  his  general,  Ahner,  sent 
For  Taliant  David,  that  incontinent 
He  should  repair  to  court ;  at  whose  command 
He  eomes  along,  and  hcareth  in  his  hand 
The  giant's  head,  by  the  long  hair  of  his  crown, 
Wliidi  by  his  active  knee  hung  dangling  down. 
And  through  the  army  as  he  comes  along, 
To  gan  upon  him  the  glad  soldiers  throng : 
Some  do  instyle  him  Israel's  only  light. 
And  other  some  the  valiant  Bethlemite. 
With  congees  all  salute  him  as  he  past, 
And  upon  him  their  gracious  glances  cast : 
He  was  thou^t  base  of  him  that  did  not  boast. 
Nothing  but  David,  David,  through  the  host. 
The  virgins  to  their  timbrels  frame  their  lays 
Of  him ;  till  Saul  grew  jealous  of  his  pnuse. 

ZDWABD  riJBT AX. 

The  oelelMrated  transktion  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem, 
hj  Edwabo  Fairfax,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  that  princess, 
who  was  proud  of  patronising  learning,  but  not  very 
,   Uviah  in  its  support.    The  poetical  b^uty  and  free- 
I  dom  of  Fairfax's  version  has  been  the  theme  of 
ilmoft  imiversal  praise.    Dryden  nnked  him  with 
I    S|venser  as  a  master  of  our  language,  and  Waller 
Slid  he  derived  from  him  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
bers.   Cijllins  has  finely  alluded  to  his  poetical  and 
imaginative  genius — 

Prerailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  stmg  I 
The  tlate  of  Fairfax's  hirth  ia. unknown.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the 
forest  of  Knaresbonmgh,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 
blessings  which  rarely  1x;fall  the  poetical  race — com- 
petence, ease,  rural  scenes,  and  an  ample  command 
cf  the  means  of  study.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Demon' 
oiogif,  which  is  stlU  in  manuscript,  and  in  the  pre- 
t»/x  to  it  he  states,  that  in  religion  he  was  '  neither 
a  fantastic  Puritan,  nor  a  superstitious  Papist'  He 
also  wrote  a  series  of  eclogues,  one  of  which  was 
pubUsheti  in  1741,  in  Cooper's  Muses'  Library,  but  it 
is  puerile  and  absurd.  Fairfax  was  living  in  1631, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  recorded. 

[Detcripium  cfArmida  and  her  Enchanted  Girdle.} 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'ertheless 
Her  love-tovs  still  she  used,  and  pleasures  bold  : 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  intress, 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laoes  rolVd ; 
Her  curls,  garland-wise,  she  did  up  dress, 
Wherein,  Uke  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold. 
The  twisted  flow'rets  smil'd,  and  her  white  breast 
The  lilies  then  that  spring  with  roses  drest. 


The  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fiur 
The  eyed  feathers  m  his  pompous  train ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  the  air 
Her  twenty-coloured  bow,  through  clouds  of  run : 
Yet  all  her  ornaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare, 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  Mauty  stain  ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,  which  Tuscan  OuiUa  lost^ 
Nor  Venus'  cestus  could  match  this  for  cost. 
Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  scorns,  of  swett 
Repulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  joy,  fear ; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  grief,  and  sad  regret , 
Sighs,  sorrows,  tears,  embracements,  kisses  dear. 
That,  mixed  first,  by  weight  and  measures  meet ; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  ihune. 
And,  when  she  would  be  loved,  wore  the  i 


[RincUdo  at  Motmt  Olivet  atid  the  JSnchcmted  Wood,] 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Hebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined. 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  grey. 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shined^ 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  £s  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 
Ninrht's  shadows  hence,from  thence  the  momini^s  shine, 
This  bright,  that  dark ;  that  earthly,  this  divine. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 

And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high  I 

Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night,         , 

Her  fix'd  and  wand'rin?  stars  the  asure  sky ; 

So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  mighi, 

That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die^ 

1 'ill  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 

Tlicy  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 

And  there  kneel'd  down  witn  reverence  and  fear ; 

1 1 U  eves  upon  heaven's  eastern  face  he  bent ; 

His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifted  wera— 

The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent. 

Of  my  unbridled  youth,  0  Father  dear, 

Kcmomber  not,  but  let  thy  merev  fall 

And  purge  my  faults  and  my  offences  alL 

Thus  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew, 

Tn  jTolden  weed,  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 

Hegilding  with  the  radiant  beams  me  threw, 

I1ii«  helm,  the  hamess,  and  the  mountain  green  : 

Upon  his  breast  and  fbrehead  gently  blew 

The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen  ; 

And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skSes^ 

A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread. 
To  which  compar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream  : 
So  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morainff  beam ; 
And  so  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adoms  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 
The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolv'd,  as  such  adventures  great  required : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired  ; 
Hut  not  to  him  feaiful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,'but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 
Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before,  ^ 
Ho  heard  a  sound,  that  strangje,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 
There  roU'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  tiie  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass , 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  ! 
There  lut^  harp,  cittern,  human  voice  he  heard. 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declared. 
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A  dreadful  thonder-cUp  »t  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh,  that  rent, 
Yet  heard  the  nymphs  and  sjrens  afterward. 
Birds,  winds,  and  waters  sing  with  sweet  consent ; 
Whereat  amazed,  he  sta/'d  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth-went, 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  ought  withstood, 
Szcept  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood : 


Ob  the  green  hanks,  which  that  fiur  stream  inboand. 

Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smil'd  and  smell'd. 

Which  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around. 

All  the  largn  desert  in  his  bosom  held. 

And  throu^  the  gioTe  one  channel  passace  found  ; 

This  in  the  wood,  that  in  the  forest  dwelled  : 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  thoee  trees  aye 

made, 
And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their  shade. 

8Di  JOHN  HABRINOTON. 

Hie  flitt  translator  of  ArioHo  into  English  was 
SiE  John  HAERiNaTON,  a  courtier  of  the  reign  of 
EUaJieth,  and  also  god-son  of  the  queen.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Hanington,  Esq.,  the  poet  already 
noticed.  Sir  John  wrote  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
and  a  Brirf  View  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  repro- 
bates the  marriage  of  bishops.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  the  year  1612.  The  translation 
from  Ariosto  is  poor  and  prosaic,  but  some  of  his 
epigrams  are  pointed. 

CfTreaton, 

Treason  doth  nerer  prosper  ;  what's  the  reason  t 
For  if  it  prosper  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

QfForhme. 

Fortune,  men  say,  doth  giro  too  much  to  many, 
But  yet  she  never  gave  enou^  to  any. 

AffoinU  WrUen  ikiU  carp  at  other  Men*$  Book$* 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 

But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  aigest ; 

But  what  care  1 1  for  when  I  make  a  feast 

I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the  cooks. 

Cf  a  PredK  TaUor. 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 

True,  but  for  lying — ^honest,  but  for  stealing, 

Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 

.\nd  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance  ; 

The  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  feaiiiil  manner. 

Of  sundry  colour*d  silks  diq>lay'd  a  banner 

Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wiah'd,  as  thcnr  did  tell. 

That  he  mi^t  find  it  all  one  day  in  helL 

The  man,  aSrighted  with  this  apparition. 

Upon  recoreiT  grew  a  great  precisian  : 

He  bought  a  bible  of  the  best  translation, 

.\nd  in  bui  life  he  showed  great  reformation  ; 

He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly. 

He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly ; 

He  Tow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly. 

And  in  his  speedi  he  used  no  oath  but  truly  ; 

And  xealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest. 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal 

Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  seal. 

He  gives  his  joumevman  a  special  charge, 

That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  lane. 

He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined. 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 

This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  idfler. 


And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  qoaiten^ 
To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 
He,  that  precisely  knew  wh^  was  enough. 
Soon  s]ipt  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stuff; 
His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision. 
Master,  rememb^  how  you  saw  the  vision  1 
Peace,  knavo  !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  mg 
Of  such  a  coloured  silk  in  all  the  flag. 

8Di  HENBT  WOTTON. 

SiE  Hbnbt  Wotton,  less  famed  as  a  poet  than  aa 
a  political  character  in  the  reigns  cf  EUziOteth  and 
James  L,  was  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  in  Kent,  in  156S.  After  reoeiTing  his 
education  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  traTeDing 
for  some  yean  on  the  oontioent,  he  attached  himieff 


BIrHsnryWottan. 
to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of 
Elizabeth,  but  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the  fate  ol 
that  nobleman,  and  to  elude  its  consequences  by 
withdrawing  in  time  from  the  kingdom.  Having 
afterwards  gained  the  friendship  of  King  James,  by 
communicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him,  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  he 
was  employed  by  that  monarch,  when  he  ascended 
the  English  throne,  as  ambassador  to  Venice.  A 
versatile  and  lively  mind  qualified  Sir  Henry  in  an 
eminent  degree  for  this  situation,  of  the  duties  of 
which  we  have  his  own  idea  in  the  well-known  pun- 
ning expression,  in  which  he  defines  an  ambassador 
to  ]^  '  an  honest  gentleman  sent  to  lie  abroad  for 
the  good  of  his  country.'  He  ultimately  took  orders, 
to  qualify  himself  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  in  which 
situation  he  died  in  1639,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  writings  were  published  in 
1651,  under  the  title  of  Rdiquia  Wottaniana;  and  a 
memoir  of  his  very  curious  lifSs  has  been  published 
by  Izaak  Walton. 

To  his  Midreu,  ike  Qtuen  of  Bohemia. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night. 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light  t 
You  common  people  of  the  skies  1 
What  are  you,  when  the  sun  shall  ziit  t 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood. 
That  wari>le  forth  dame  Nature's  l»y% 

Thinking  your  voices  understood 
1^  your  weak  accents !  what's  your  praise 
When  PhUomel  her  vdeo  shall  xaasot 
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Toa  Tioleti  that  fini  appear, 
I  Bj  jour  puie  {laiple  maotles  known. 

Like  tJie  proud  Tiigins  of  the  jear, 
'    ^  if  the  ipring  were  all  jour  own ! 

What  are  joa,  when  the  rose  is  blown ! 
8<s  when  mj  mistreea  shall  he  seen 

In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 
Bj  rirtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen ! 

Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  designed 
■  j  Th*  eclipse  and  gloiy  of  her  kind ! 

AFartwiUtoiUVanUiaQfiUWcrUL 
Fuewell^  je  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 
Farewell,  ye  honoiir'd  rags,  ye  flonous  bubbles  i 
I    Fame's  but  a  hollow  edio ;  gold  pure  day ; 
'    HooouT  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day ; 

BeaatT«  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damaak'd  skin ; 
.  State  bat  a  golden  prison  to  lire  in, 
,  And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 
I    Merely  but  Mgeants  for  proud  swelling  Teins ; 
I    And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
•    Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 
I '  Fame,  honoiir,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  fkding  bloesoms  of  the  earth. 

I    Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  flToves, 
'    These  gueala,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  lores  i 

Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
!    My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
,  A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  mj  looking-glaM, 

In  wudi  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
,    Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 

I  No  broken  yowi  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  feart : 
Then  here  111  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly. 
And  lean  f  affect  an  holy  melancholy ; 

And  if  Cbntontment  be  a  stranger  then, 
111  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

The  Ckaraettr  qfa  Jlofpjf  lAf^ 
How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 

I I  That  serreth  not  another's  will ; 

I         Whose  annour  is  his  honest  thoueht, 
j         And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  1 

1 1         Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 

Whose  soul  is  still  prroaied  for  death, 
I         Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 

,  I         Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath  ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raiie^ 

Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise  ; 
;  *         Kor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  hie  life  from  rumours  freed, 
I         Whoee  eonedence  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whoee  atate  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 

Nor  rain  make  oppressors  great ; 

I         Who  Ood  doth  late  and  early  pray, 
More  of  his  ^race  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  tiie  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

Hue  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
j         And  having  nothings  yet  hath  alL 


Shaxifbabb,  as  a  writer  of  miflodlaneoaf  poetry, 
daimi  now  to  be  notioed,  and,  with  the  ezcepUon  of 
the  Vusj  Qneeii,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
of  EHaheth  eqiial  to  those  productions  to  whidi 
the  great  dnauitiat  afflzed  hia  same.  In  159a, 
when  the  poet  was  in  hia  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
peared Ua  Vamt  mid  AdsftA^  and  in  the  followiug 
ywhia  Baf€  9f  iMcrtett  both  dedicated  toHenxy 


Wriotliesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  '  I  know  not,' 
aaya  the  modeat  poet,  in  his  first  dedication, '  how 
I  ahaU  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpoliahed  Ihies  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  chooaing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  out  pleased,  I 
account  myadf  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad- 
vantage q/^  a/7  idU  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  you 
with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  thejirtt  heir  of  aiy 
mvenium  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  ao 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  [till]  so 
barren  a  fimd.'  The  allusion  to  *  idle  hours'  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capadty  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  {  but  it  is  not  so 
ea^  to  understand  how  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  'first  heir  of  his  invention,'  unless  we  believe 
that  it  had  been  written  in  early  life,  or  that  his 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  confined  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays,  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
fbr  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Bari  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he 
wished  to  make.  The  gift  was  munificent,  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  glowing  and  essentially  dramatic 
version  of  the  wdl-known  mythological  story,  foil 
of  fine  descriptive  passages,  but  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  luis  shown  that  it 
gave  offence,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  is  less  animated,  and  is  perhaps  an 
inferior  poem,  though,  fh)m  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  refiection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketcn  of  a 
great  poet. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  publiriier 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  volume  the  following 
enigmatical  dedication :—' To  the  only  begetter  m 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-Uving  poet, 
wisheth  the  well-Vishing  adventurer  in  setting 
fortii,  T.  T.'  The  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addressed 
to  some  male  object,  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  a 
style  of  affection,  love,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extravagant  and 
enthusiastic  character.  Though  printed  continu- 
ously, it  is  obvious  that  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
different  times,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  that,  previous  to 
1598,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  *  sugared 
sonnets  among  his  private  fnauU.'  We  almost  wish, 
with  Mr  HaUam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnets,  beautifhl  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  They  represent  him  in  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest,  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent His  excessive  and  ehiborate  praise  of 
youthfhl  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  liia 
genius,  and  savours  of  adulation ;  and  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mis- 
tress— a  married  /emak — and  subjecting  his  noble 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  love,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment,  it  is  painful  and  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  fhture,age»^ 

Not  marble,  not  the  ^Ided  monuments 
Of  princes,  ^aU  <mU%ve  this  powerfni  rkjfms. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  feigned 
character,  and  merdy  dramatic  in  expression;  bat 
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in  others,  the  poet  aUudes  to  his  profeiiion  of  aii 
nr'tor,  and  all  beur  the  impreu  of  itrong  pusion  and 

I    deep  Bincerity.    A  feeling  of  premature  age  aeema 

!    to  hare  crept  on  Shakiqwre— 

I ;  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  xne  hehold 
!  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
!  Upon  thoee  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
I  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang* 
I    In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  daj. 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  b/  black  night  doth  take  awaj. 
Death's  second  self,  that  8«ds  up  all  in  test. 
Tn  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
lliat  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  peroeiy'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  loye  that  well  whidi  thou  must  leaye  ere  long. 

He  laments  his  errors  with  deep  and  penitential 
sorrow,  summoning  up  things  past  *  to  the  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought,'  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
of  a  spirit  *  solitary  in  the  yery  vastness  of  its  sym- 
pathies.' The  •  W.  H.'  alluded  to  by  Thorp^  tlie 
publisher,  has  been  recently  conjectured  to  be 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
(as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of 
1623)  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  patrona  This  con- 
jecture has  received  the  assent  of  Mr  Hallam  and 
others ;  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
sonnets,  Mr  C.  Armitajge  Brown,  has  supported 
it  with  much  plausibility.  Herbert  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  Meres  first  notioes  the  son- 
nets in  1598 ;  he  was  learned,  of  literary  taste,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentious  life.  The  son- 
nets convey  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  pcrsomd 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  We  know  of  only  one 
objection  to  this  theory — ^the  improbability  that  the 
publisher  would  address  William  Herbert,  then  Enrl 
of  Pembroke,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  *  Mr 
W.  H.'  Herbert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  while  the  sonnets,  as  published  by 
Thorpe,  bear  the  date,  as  already  stated,  of  1609. 

The  composition  of  these  mysterious  productions 
evinces  Shakspeare's  great  facility  in  versificatiun 
of  a  difficult  order,  and  they  display  more  intense 
feeling  and  passion  than  either  of  his  dnssical 
poems.  Tliey  have  the  conceits  and  quaint  turns  of 
expression,  then  common,  particularly  in  the  sonnet; 
but  thev  rise  to  far  higher  fiights  of  genuine  poetry 
than  will  be  found  in  any  other  poet  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  many  traces  of  his  philosophical  and 
reflective  spirit 

[The  Horn  qf  Adonit,^ 
Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 
Round-hoord,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shsg  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
Hi^h  crest,  short  ean,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look  what  a  hone  should  have,  he  did  not  lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 
Sometimes  he  scuds  far  ofij  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base^  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fiy,  they  know  not  whether. 

1  Ttf  Ml  Ae  wind  a  hcmt  Le.  to  challenfe  fbe  wind  to  oon- 
knd  with  him  lo  speed :  teie— firiMm-teM,  or  ffi9on-har$t  wss 
%  nisUc  game,  canaistlBy  ehisfly  la  nmiiiof. 


For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  hi^  wind  sings^ 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feadier'd  wings. 

[  Vtnnii  Pfvpkeejf  after  tke  Death  ofAdcmUJ 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophesy. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  ; 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavouiy  end. 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  : 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woeii 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguila. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 

The  staring  ruffian  uiall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  h^sasnwi  { 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child* 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward^ 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire : 

Subject  and  serrile  to  all  discontents^ 

As  diy  comhustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  eigoy* 

{SdecUotiM  jroM  ShoktpcittfM  aoMMCS.J 

AVhen  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyei^ 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  criesy 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  ricit  in  hope^ 
Featur'd  like  him.  like  him  with  friends  posses^d> 
Desiring  this  man  s  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings^ 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  stat«  with  kings. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Oorcd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look*d  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worst  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

fin  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  Ood  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

0  for  my  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide,  | 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds,  \ 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide,  i 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  brseds* 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand* 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  1  were  renew'd  ; 
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I  Whilit,  lik«  »  willini^  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  «7k11,^  'gainst  my  ttrong  infection ; 
No  botteman  that  I  wiU  bitter  think. 
Nor  donUa  peaanoe  to  conaet  conection. 
Pitj  ma  then,  dear  friend,  and  1  aeaure  je» 
E'en  that  your  pity  is  enonf^  to  cue  me. 

Wben  totha  Mwiopi  of  nreet  lilent  thought 
I  mmmoo  up  icmembianoe  of  thingi  nast, 
I  nch  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  ■ought, 
Ana  with  old  woee  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 
'  Hen  can  I  drown  an  qre,  unnsed  to  flow, 
I  For  precious  fiiends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
'  And  waep  afiresh  lore's  long-sinoe-canceird  woe, 
I  And  mosoi  tiia  asEpense  of  many  a  Tanish'd  sight. 
Thai  can  I  grieve  at  grieranoes  foregone. 
And  haarily  fkom  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
I  The  sad  aeoonnt  of  fina-hemoaned  moan, 
I  ^^liich  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 
'  Bnt  if  tho  iriula  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friond. 
All  losMi  an  restored,  and  sonowi  end. 

0  bow  mndi  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

By  thai  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  1 

The  rose  looks  fi^r,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  lire. 

The  canker-blooms  hare  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thoins,  and  jjlay  as  wantonly 

What  snmmei^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 

Bat,  for  thor  rirtoe  only  is  their  show, 

Tliey  liTO  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

IMe  to  themselTcs.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  thor  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 

And  so  of  yon,  beauteous  and  lovely  Tonth, 

When  Aat  shall  lade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

No  longer  moon  for  mo  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  yon  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Gire  waning  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vue  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ! 
Nay,  if  yoQ  read  tfiis  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it :  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  1  in  yoor  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinkinc  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
(>  if  (I  say)  Tou  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  prrff  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  mu^  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
Bat  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lert  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 

Now  whfle  the  worid  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  aftei^losB  ; 

Ah  !  do  not,  iriien  m  v  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquei'd  woe ; 

Give  not  a  windy  ni^t  a  lainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  overtiirow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 

\Vhen  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

^t  in  tiie  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  fint  the  venr  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 

And  oUier  sliams  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe. 

Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

Vmn  yon  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  prond-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  pot  a  spirit  of  youth  in  ereiy  thin|[^ 
That  heavy  Satuxn  lauch'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Tel  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  difeent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue,        ^ 
Could  make  me  any  snmmer^s  stoiy  tell. 
Or  fiom  their  prood  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Ihrawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

Mr  love  is  strenrfchen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  love  not  less,  Siough  less  the  show  appear : 

That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  powth  of  riper  days  : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  lue  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongie^ 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which.alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no  I  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Ijove's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weekly 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  nroved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

[Selections  from  Shakapear^M  Songt^l 
[From'AsjouUkeit*] 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind, 
As  man's  ingratitude  1 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  I  sing  heigh  ho  I  unto  the  green  holly. 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  foUy* 
Then  heich,  ho,  the  holly  1 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  fireese,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot  1 
Though  thou  the  waters  waip. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  shaip 
As  firiend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho  I  &c  &C. 

[At  the  sod  of  •  Low's  Lsboor  Lost*] 
When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nailf 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  singp  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whoo  1 

Tu-whit  1  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo  1  a  meny  note^ 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot      ^^^ 
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[In  •  Mndi  Ado  ateut  Nothiat.'] 

S\A  no  more,  Udioa,  tigli  no  mon  $ 

Men  were  deoelTen  tret ; 
One  foot  in  tea,  «nd  one  on  ihon^ 
To  one  thing  constant  nerer : 
Then  sigh  not  lo, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  jon  blithe  and  bonny ; 
Converting  all  joor  sounds  of  woo 
Into,  Hey  nonnj,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sine  no  more 

(k  dumps  BO  dull  and  neavy ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  erer  so. 

Since  summer  first  was  leoTj. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  fcc 

Cln '  CymbcUiM.'] 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  son. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  nges ; 
Tliou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dusi. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  th'  gieat» 
Hiou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat, 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oaL 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  tiiis,  and  come  to  dust 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder  stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 
Thou  hast  finished  ioy  and  moan. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  I 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  t 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Quiet  consummation  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  1 

[From '  As  70a  Like  tt.*] 
Under  the  green-wood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  ton^  weather. 

8IB  JOHN  DATIXS. 

Sib  John  Daties  (1570-1626),  an  English  bar^ 
rister,  at  one  time  Speaker  of  tiie  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  author  of  a  long  philosophical 
poem.  On  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality  thenof 
supposed  to  have  men  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  language. 
Davics  is  a  profound  tliinker  and  close  reasoner: 
*'  in  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem/  says  Campbell, 
•  we  come  to  logical  truths  so  weU  illustrated  by  in- 
genious similes,  tliat  we  know  not  whether  to  call 
tile  thoughts  more  pucticully  or  philosophically  just 


The  judgment  and  fkncy  are  reooticiled,  and  the 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start  more  Tiridlx 
from  the  surroonding  shades  of  abotnctloa.'  The 
versification  of  the  poem  (l^g  quatrains)  was 
afterwards  copied  by  Davenant  and  Dryden.  Mr 
Southey  has  remarked  that  *  Sir  John  JDaviet  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  avoiding  equally  the  opposite 
fknlts  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless  a  style,  wrote 
in  numbers  which,  for  predskm,  and  dearnesa,  and 
felicity,  and  strength,  have  never  been  sarpaflsed.' 
The  oompact  stmctore  of  Davies's  verse  Is  indeed 
remarkaUe  for  his  times.  In  another  pnodactioa, 
entitled  O^vAeiftti,  or  a  Poem  of  Damemg,  m  a  ZHa" 
logw  between  Pendope  and  One  of  her  Wooete^  he  is- 
much  more  fimcifiiL  He  there  represents  Penek>pe 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinons,  and  the  latter 
as  proceeding  to  iectore  her  upon  the  antiqnity  of 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  which  he  de- 
scribes in  verses  partaking,  as  has  been  jostly  re- 
marked, of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  pas- 
sages:— 

\The  Jkmeing  of  ihe  Air.} 

Aad  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  ur. 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  around. 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound ; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  windi^ 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds ! 

For  when  you  bieatlie,  the  air  in  order  moves, 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true ; 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves^ 
That  doubling  oft,  and  ofl  redoubling  new. 
With  thousand  forms  she  doth  herseu  endue  : 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair. 
Are  nou^i  but  tricks  and  tumingi  of  ue  ais. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter.  Echo,  bom. 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  scorn. 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 
The  aity  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  qnidc. 
For  liter  time  she  endeth  ev*ry  trick. 

And' thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life. 

The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air's  l>est  qieedi. 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife. 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leedi. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure. 
Then  art  thou  bom,  the  gods'  and  men's  sweet 
plei 


1  ' 


Lastly,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  revelry. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  hay% 
But  in  the  air's  tran^ucent  gallery ! 
Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  wavs, 
While  with  those  maskers  wantoily  she  plays: 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  sudi  rule  emnnos^ 
As  two  at  once  encumb^  not  the  plaoe. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  tidal  influence  of 
the  moon,  and  the  pssai^{e  is  highly  poetical  in  ex* 
pression:-- 

For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 

And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist, 

Music  and  measure  botn  doth  understand : 

For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 

Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast : 

And  as  she  danceth  in  h«r  pallid  sph 

So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  here. 
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luM  prond  gnuk  tr»Tei  in  ofder  set. 
One  ttftor  oUmt  flow  into  the  ihore^ 
Whidi  when  tiiej  lutTe  with  many  kinei  wet, 
Hi^  fibb  »waT  in  order  m  before ; 
And  to  mekie  known  Mi  eourtly  love  the  more^ 
He  eft  doih  Uy  aade  his  thiee-foik'd  mice, 
And  with  hie  aimi  the  timoroiis  eerth  embnoe. 

The  poem  on  Dancing  le  said  to  have  been  written 

in  fifteen  dnya.    It  was  paUished  in  1596.     The 

Amm  Tfytiee,  or  Poem  on  the  Immortalily  of  the 

Sool  hears  the  date  (as  appears  from  the  dedication 

to  the  Qiic«n)  of  1608.    The  fame  of  these  worics 

introdnoed  Sir  John  Daviee  to  James  L,  who  made 

him  sQOoessive^  solicitor-general  and  attomej-ge- 

Denl  te  Irdand.    He  was  also  a  judge  of  assise, 

;  and  was  Vnighiad  by  the  king  in  1607.    The  flrst 

'  Heports  of  Law  Cases,  pahUshed  in  Irdand,  were 

i  made  by  lliia  able  and  accomplished  man,  and  his 

pnface  to  the  rohune  is  oonridered  '  the  best  that 

!  was  enrer  prefixed  to  a  law-book.' 

lEeaaimtfar  ihe  SomPs  ImmortdlUjf,'] 

Aain,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 
W^n,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit^ 
She  itill  aspiieth  to  eternity, 
And  nerer  rests  till  she  atUdn  to  it  t 


All  moving  thincs  to  other  things  do  more 
Of  the  eame  kind,  which  shows  their  natnrs  waA.  | 
So  earth  fidls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  abore^ 
Till  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  tiie  moisture  whidi  the  thirstj  earth 

Sodn  flEvm  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  Teins, 

''  Vtam  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 

And  nms  a  l^rmph  along  the  grassj  pluns, 

L  Ld^  doih  she  sta;^,  as  loath  to  leaTO  the  land, 
;  ■  Ynm  whose  soft  side  she  fizst  did  issue  make  $ 
;  I  She  tastes  all  places,  toms  to  eyery  hand, 
Her  floweiy  bulks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

i  Tet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  cany 

As  that  ha  course  doth  make  no  final  «taj, 
',  TtU  she  henelf  unto  the  sea  doth  many, 
j  Within  whose  wafky  bosom  first  she  lay. 

!  Fen  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould, 

<  Ilieiinzitof  God  doth  secretly  infuse, 

,  Bcttose  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold, 
!  And  only  this  material  worid  she  views. 

-  <  At  fint  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 

<  And  dotik  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things ; 
{  9ie  flics  close  by  the  ^und,  and  hovers  here, 

j  And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

I  Tci  under  hearen  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
'  That  with  her  hearenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 

'    She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thoughi^ 

\  i  She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

'  For  who  did  erer  yet,  in  honour,  wealth, 
;    Or  pleasnre  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  t 
I  Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  whi&n  he  had  healtii, 
I  Or,  haring  wisdom,  was  not  Tex'd  in  mind  t 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  amongweeds  doth  fall, 
I  Wludi  seem  sweet  flow^  with  lustre  firesh  and  gay, 
i|  She  limits  on  that,  and  this,  and  tastoth  all, 
J  Bat,  leased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

*  j  So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content, 

.  And,  like  Koeh's  dore,  can  no  sure  footing  take^ 

W  SQhe  doih  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent, 

I  And  flies  to  him  that  first  hsr  wings  did  makOi 


[The  DigttUjf  qf  Mem.} 

Oh !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind  I 
That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ; 

That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  oright  a  mind, 
Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  ercn  an  angel's  peer  t 

Oh  !  what  a  lirely  life,  what  heav'nly  pow^, 
What  spreading  Tirtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire^ 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow^r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  t 

Thou  leaVst  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine, 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  diTiue, 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite : 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
Ood  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became  $ 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystety. 
And  are  astonish'd  when  they  yiew  the  same : 

"Nor  hath  he  giyen  these  blessings  for  a  day, 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend  ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  suryiyes  for  aye  i 
And  ti^ough  it  hath  beginning,  sses  no  end. 


JOHMDONNK. 

John  Donmx  was  bom  in  London  in  157S,  of  a 
Cathcdic  family;  through  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lived to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Heywood  the  epi- 
grammatist He  was  educated  piurtly  at  Oxford 
and  partly  ,at  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the 
law,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his.  nineteenth 
year.  About  thui  period  of  his  Ufe,  liaying  carefVUly 
considered  the  controyersies  between  the  Catholics 
and  Frotestants,  he  became  conyinced  that  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  established 
church.  The  great  abilities  and  amiable  character 
of  Donne  were  early  distinguished.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  successiyely  befriended  and  employed  him ; 
and  a  saying  of  the  second  of  these  eminent  persons 
respecting  him  is  recorded  by  his  biographers — ^that 
he  was  fitter  to  serye  a  king  than  a  subject  He 
fell,  neyertbeless,  into  trouble,  in  consequence  of 
secretly  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moore, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  step  kept  him  for 
seyeral  years  in  poyerty,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  a  few  days  after  giying  birth  to  her  twelfth 
child,  he  was  plunged  into  tihe  greatest  grief.  At 
the  age  of  forty-two,  Donne  became  a  dergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
prefened  by  James  L  to  the  deanery  of  St  Fkiul's ; 
in  which  benefice  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1631, 
when  he  was  buried  honourably  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegi<^ 
religious  poems,  complimentary  yerses,  and  epi- 
grams: they  were  flrst  collected  into  one  yolume 
by  Tonson  m  1719.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  great 
in  his  own  day,  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seyenteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, has  latterly  in  some  degree  reyiyed.  In  its 
days  of  abasement,  critics  spoke  of  his  harsh  and 
rugged  yersification,  and  his  leaying  nature  for  con- 
ceit: Drrden  eren  hints  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating bun  into  numbers  and  English.  It  seeras 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that,  amidst  much  rubbish, 
there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
in  Donne.  He  is  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
'  imbued  to  saturation  with  the  learning  of  his  age,' 
endowed  *  with  a  most  actiye  and  piercing  inteltect 
—an  imsgination,  if  not  grasping  and  comprehen- 
i^ye^  most  lubtle  and  far-daxting— a  fimcy,  rich, 
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Tirid,  and  picturesque— a  mode  of  expreuion  tene, 
liinple,  and  condensed— and  a  wit  admirable,  as  well 
for  its  caustic  sereritj,  as  for  its  playftil  qoickness 
— and  as  only  wanting  sufficient  sensibility  and  taste 
to  presenre  him  from  the  yioes  of  style  which  seem 


Mommuntol  Effigy  of  Dr  DoniMb 

to  hare  beset  him.  Donne  is  usually  considered  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who,  under  tlie  name  of  the  Metaphysical 
Poets,  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  Erglish  literary 
nistory.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  naturalness 
of  description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  imagery,  which  distinguish  the  poets 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  begin  to  give  way  to  cold 
and  forced  conceits,  mere  vain  workings  of  the  in- 
tellect, a  kind  of  poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as 
punning  is  unlike  genuine  wit  To  give  an  idea  of 
these  conceits — ^Donne  writes  a  poem  on  a  familiar 
popular  subject,  a  broken  heart  Here  he  does  not 
advert  to  the  miseries  or  distractions  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  causes  of  broken  hearts,  but  starts 
off  into  a  play  of  conceit  upon  the  phrase.  He 
entered  a  room,  he  says,  where  his  mistress  was 
present,  and 


-  love,  alas  I 


At  one  first  blow  did  shiver  it  [his  heart]  as  glass. 

Then,  forcing  on  )iis  mind  to  discover  by  what  means 
the  idea  of  a  heart  broken  to  pieces,  like  glass,  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  out  something  that 
will  gingle  on  tlic  reader's  imagination,  he  proceeds 
thus: 

Yet  nothing  can  to  nothing  fall, 
Nor  any  place  be  empty  quite, 
Therefore  1  think  my  breast  hath  all 
Those  pieces  still,  though  they  do  not  unite : 
And  now,  as  broken  gUmet  thiw 
A  kwkdrtd  Inserfcuxi^  so 
My  ragt  f^  heart  can  like,  wish,  and  adora, 
But  after  one  such  love  can  love  no  mors. 

There  is  here,  certainly,  analogy,  but  then  it  is 
aa  analogy  which  altogether  faila  to  pLeaie  or  movie : 


it  is  a  mere  conceit  Perhaps  we  should  not  he  &r 
from  the  tnith,  if  we  were  to  represent  this  style  as 
the  natural  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  brilliant 
school  of  Sackville,  Spenser,  and  8hak^peare.  All 
the  recognised  modes,  subjecta,  and  phrases  of  poetry, 
intfoduoed  by  them  and  their  ooDtamporariea,  were 
now  in  some  degree  exhausted,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seek  for  something  new.  This  was  fbund, 
not  in  a  new  vein  of  equally  rich  ore,  but  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  workings  through  adjoining  vems 
of  spurious  metaL 

It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
tiie  quality  above  described  did  not  characterise  the 
whole  of  the  writings  of  Donne  and  his  ibUowers. 
These  men  are  often  direct,  natural,  and  tnily  poeti- 
cal—in spite,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  Domie,  it 
may  be  here  stated,  is  usually  considered  aa  theftrst 
writer  of  that  kind  of  satire  which  Pope  md 
Churchill  carried  to  sucli  perfection.  But  his  satires, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  already  quoted,  are 
rough  and  rugged  as  the  unhewn  stones  that  have 
just  been  blasted  from  the  quarry. 

The  spedroens  which  follow  are  designed  only  to 
exemplify  the  merits  of  Donne,  not  bis  defects . — 

Addrtm  to  Bishop  ValetUtne^  on  the  day  of  the  mmrUi§§ 
of  the  Elector  PaUUine  to  the  Princm  Elizabdh. 

Hail  Bishop  Valentine  !  whose  day  this  is. 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocese. 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers 

And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioneis  : 

Thou  manyest,  every  year, 

The  lyric  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dom  | 

The  sparrow  that  n^lects  his  life  for  love, 

The  household  bird  with  his  red  stomacher  ; 

Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon. 

As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  k&lcyon  ; 

This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine ; 

This  day  which  might  inflame  thyself;  old  Vakntfatt 


Vaiedietumr—Forhiddtnff  Mourning, 

Am  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say. 
The  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no ; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noiite. 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move; 
'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  feai% 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant ; 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent 

Dull,  sublunary  lover's  love 
rWhose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  aoth  remore 
Those  things  which  alimented  it. 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined. 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is ;  ^ 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind. 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  misa. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore  (which  are  one} 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stifl*  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix*d  foot,  makes  no  iknr 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 


•  ThatfesskMnei 
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And  thoof^  it  in  tl/e  centre  sit, 
Tet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leani,  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  gniwi  erect  as  that  oomes  home. 

Sock  wilt  tiioa  he  to  me,  who  moat 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  ran ; 
Thj  ilnnnen  makes  mj  circles  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  h^gun* 

ne  WUL 

Before  I  sigh  mj  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe^ 
Oreaft  Lore,  some  legacies  :  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  ejes  to  Aigus,  if  mine  ejet  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then.  Lore,  1  giro  them  thee ; 
Mj  iaogat  to  Fame ;  to  ambasndois  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  mj  tears  ; 
Thov,  LoTVi,  hast  taught  me  heretofore, 
Bj  malang  me  serre  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
liat  I  shmild  giye  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much 
before* 

Mj  oonstancj  I  to  the  planets  giye ; 

Mj  trath  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  liye ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesaits  ;  to  Buffoons  m j  pensiyeness  ;     , 

Mj  silence  to  anj  who  abroad  haye  been  ; 

Mt  money  to  a  Capuchin. 
Thou,  Leye,  tsmshf  st  me,  bj  appointing  me 
To  loye  tiiere,  where  no  loye  receiyed  can  be. 
Only  to  giye  to  such  as  haye  no  good  capaci^. 

Mj  fiuth  I  giye  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 

AU  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 

Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  ciyility 

And  courtship  to  an  uniyexsitj ; 

My  modestj  1  giye  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ;  • 
Thou,  Lore,  tauriit'st  me,  bj  making  me 
Love  her  that  h^ds  my  loye  dispari^, 
Only  to  giy«  to  those  that  count  my  ^fts  indignity. 

I  fire  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industry  to  foes ; 

To  sdkooUnen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  sickness  to  ph3rsicians,  or  excess ; 

To  Natmn  aU  thai  I  m  rkyme  have  vrii/ 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 
Thou,  Low,  by  making  me  adore 
Her  who  begot  this  loye  in  me  before, 
Iko^'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gaye,  when  I  do  but 


To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  tiTe  my  physic  books ;  my  written  rolls 


[  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  giye ; 

My  bimzen  medals,  unto  them  which  liye 
■     In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

All  foragneis,  my  English  tongue : 

Thou,  Lore,  by  making  me  loye  one 
,     Who  thinks  hier  {nen£hip  a  fit  portion 

For  younger  lorers,  dost  my  {^  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  HI  nye  no  more,  but  111  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  loye  dies  too. 
Then  aU  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
'     Than  eold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth. 
And  SkU  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  haye 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  eraye. 
Thou,  Loye,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Loye  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  iny«nt  and  practise  Uus  one  way  to  annihilate  all 


[A  Ckamekrfirom  Ikmif%  Salirai.] 

Towards  me  did  run 

I ;   A  CUng  more  stian^  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  son 
■^   Per  bred,  or  all  iduch  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 
'  A  tkiag  iriiidi  would  haye  posed  Adam  to  name. 


i 


Stranger  than  seyen  antiquaries'  studies — 
Than  Afric  monster»'-Ouiai^*s  rarities^ 
Stranger  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Bane 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slain. 
If  he  had  lived  then  ;  and  without  help  dies 
When  next  the  'prentices  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  by ; 
One  to  whom  th'  examining  justice  sure  would  ciy, 

*  Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  ore  1' 

His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse — and  black, 

though  bare ; 
Sleereless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  eround  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-taffctj ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  not  at  all. 
The  thmg  hath  trarell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongues ; 
And  only  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents  and 'best  phrase  of  these. 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease. 
Art  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  mj  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombast. 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  beu  this,     x  et  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  hU  tongue  called  compliment.  * 

•  »  « 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me.    I  whisper,  God  1 
How  have  I  sinn'd,  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod, 
(This  fellow^  chooseth  me  1    He  saith,  *  Sir, 
I  love  jour  judgment — ^whom  do  vou  prefer  . 
For  the  best  linguist  f    And  I  sillily 
Said,  that  I  thought,  Co&ptnc's  DictumaiTf, 

*  Naj,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  f — ^Beza  then, 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reverend  men 

Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Here 
rHe  stopt  me,  and  said—'  Naj,  your  apostles  wtn 
Pretty  good  linguists,  and  so  Panuige  was. 
Yet  a  poor  gentleman.    All  these  may  pass 
By  travel.'    Then,  as  if  he  would  have  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told. 
That  I  was  fain  to  say—-'  If  jou  had  liv'd.  Sir, 
Time  enough  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklajers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.* 
He  adds, '  If  of  court-life  jou  knew  the  good. 
You  would  leave  loneness.'    I  said, '  Not  alone 
Mj  loneness  is,  but  Spartans'  fashion. 
To  teach  bj  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  have  made  few  chaste ; 
No  more  can  prince's  courts  (though  there  be  few 
Better  pictures  of  vice)  teach  me  virtue.' 
He,  like  a  high-stretch'd  lutestring,  squeak'd, '  0,  Sir, 
'Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings  !'    *  At  Westminster, 
(Said  I)  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbcj-tombs, 
And,  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoever  comes. 
Of  all  our  Harris  and  our  Edwards  talk, 
From  king  to  kmg,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 
Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kingH — ^jour  eyes  meet 
Kings  only — the  way  to  it  is  King  street  t' 
He  smack  d  and  cxxd — *  He's  base,  mechanic,  ooacM^ 
So  are  all  jour  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 
Are  not  jour  Frenchmen  neat  ?    Mine  f— as  you  sec^ 
I  have  but  one,  Sir — look,  he  follows  mc. 
Certes,  they  are  neatly  cloth'd.    I  of  this  mind  am^ 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  erogoram.* 
'  Not  so.  Sir.    I  have  more.'    Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  fly.    I  chafd  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart — and  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse— so  I  (fool !)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  sullenness 
He  to  another  key  his  stjle  doth  dress. 
And  asks.  What  news  f    I  tell  him  of  new  plajs ; 
ile  takes  my  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  stojs 
A  semibreve  'twixt  each  drop,  he  (niggardly. 
As  loath  to  enrich  me  so)  tells  manj  a  lie — 
More  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowed— 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows.    He  knows 
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When  tlie  queen  frown'd  or  Bmil'd,  and  he  Imows  what 

A  fubtle  statesman  maj  gather  from  that 

He  knows  who  lores  whom  ;  and  who  hj  poison 

Hastes  to  an  office's  rereision. 

He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  ^ad  now  doth  beg 

A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  ccg- 

Sliells  to  transport.    Shortlj  bojs  shaUnot  play 

At  spancounter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  pajr 

Toll  to  some  courtier.    And  (wiser  than  all  us) 

H«  knows  what  lady  is  not  piunted. 


JoflBFR  Hali,  bom  at  BristowFlark,  inLeioester- 
■hire,  in  1574,  and  who  roae  throngh  rarious  church 
prefennents  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  pose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
howerer,  aUowea  to  hare  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  Terse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satires,  which  were  pubHshed  under  the  title  of 
Virgidemianmt  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  objects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character:  they  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  Tdubility 
than  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
Hall,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  is  given 
elsewbm,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eigfa^-two. 

ISdeaUmtfiom  HaWi  BcOirn.l 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
bito  his  house  some  trsncher-chapelain : 
Some  wilUng  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  j^od  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define. 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  b^ 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

Seest  thou  how  gaily  my  ^oung  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide ! 
'Tis  Kuffio:  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  t 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer. 
Keeps  he  for  eveiy  stiacgling  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mixt  with  musical  disportf 
Many  fair  younker  with  a  feathex^d  crest, 
Chposes  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  1  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methougbt,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 
His  ejres  seem'd  sunk  for  veipr  hollowness. 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  t 

•  Thlslstheportnitar  apoor  gslIaBtor  thedagrsof  Rltebetta. 
In Bt  Psnl's Cathedial,  then  sn opcD  poblio  plMS»  thste  wasa 
tomb  sntneoiiilr  sapposad  to  be  that  of  Hnmphiej,  Dnks  of 
Oloooaslar,  which  was  th«  ratort  of  gsotlBBMii  apon  town  in 
that  day.  who  had  ooosaion  to  look  out  for  a  dinner.  When 
mmificwwftil  in  getting  an  Invitation,  thcj  were  said  to  dine 
with  Doke  Hmnphrqr. 

t  An  aUnakm  to  the  ohnrob  smrlos  to  bs  hesid  mar  Daks 
Bmnphvsy's  tomb. 


So  nothing  in  his  maw  f  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt 

Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hipf 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  stmts  he  by. 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  braveiy. 

The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent^ 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spidn, 

His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  nain  f 

Though  he  periiaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shon, 

Yet  fain  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  finj^ted  head, 

One  lock  amason-like  dishevelled. 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  aAifda 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 

Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  Up  and  chin  ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met; 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings. 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  diow  t 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin. 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  eveiy  deal. 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 


BEN  JONSOir. 

In  1616,  Bbn  Johson  collected  the  pkyt  he  had 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  one  volume, 
folio,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of  epi- 
mms,  and  a  number  of  poems,  which  he  entitkd 
The  Forest,  and  The  Underwood,  The  whole  were 
comprised  in  one  folio  rolume,  which  Jonson  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  his  Worke,  a  circumstance 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.*  It  is  only  with  the  minor  poetry 
of  Jonson  that  we  hare  to  deal  at  present,  as  the 
dramatic  productions  of  this  stem  ola  master  of  the 
manly  school  of  English  comedy  will  be  afterwards 
described.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  fancy^  fine 
feeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonson's  lyrical 
and  descriptiye  effusions.  He  grafted  a  daasic  grace 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  and 
interludes,  which  could  hardly  hare  been  expected 
fh>m  his  massive  and  ponderous  hand.  In  some  of 
his  songs  he  equals  Carew  and  Herrick  in  pictu- 
resque images,  and  in  portraying  the  fascinations  of 
love.  A  tute  for  nature  is  strongly  displayed  in  his 
fine  lines  on  Penshurst,  that  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  one  of 
his  critics,  that  Jonson's  dramas  *  do  not  Inid  us  to 
value  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  feeling 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
intelleotual  excellences  distinguished  him — ^wit,  ob- 
servation, judgment,  memory,  learning — ^we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  **  O 
rare  Ben  Jonson  t"  is  not  more  pithy  than  it  is 
true.' 


•  An  epigram  addrened  to  him  on  the  sal^eot  h  sa 
Pray  tell  ua*  Ben,  where  does  the  myetoy  Inric, 
What  othen  call  a  pfay  you  oaU  a  Mork  f 
On  behalf  of  Jonaon  an  anawer  was  returned,  which  i 
fiance  at  the  labour  which  Jooaon  beetowed  on  all  hie 
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The  antbor'a  fHend  tfaos  for  the  author 
B«n*s  plays  are  works,  while  othcn* 
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[Fnm  '  Tb«  FoiwL^ 

Drink  to  me  tmlj  with  thine  ejei^ 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leare  a  kin  bat  in  the  cap. 

And  111  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thint,  that  from  the  soul  doCh  liM^ 

Doih  ask  a  drink  diyine ; 
Bat  might  I  of  Jore's  nectar  nipy 

I  womd  not  change  for  thine. 

I  tent  thee  late  a  rofj  wreaih. 

Not  to  much  honouring  thee^ 
Am  givinff  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  coold  not  withe^d  be. 
But  tiioa  thereon  didst  only  breathe^ 

And  sent* It  it  back  to  me ; 
Snce  when  it  grows,  and  smellsy  I  swetTi 

NoiofitBelf;batthee. 

The  Swea  NejfieeL 

ZPnm  •TbeBOcntWonM.I 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

A»  Toa  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be.powderd,  still  perfom'd : 

I^j,  it  is  to  be  presum'd, 

Thooi^  art's  hid  causes  axe  not  foond. 

All  ie  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Giro  me  a  look,  nre  me  a  face, 

Tlat  makes  sim^icity  a  grace ; 

Robea  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free ; 

Sudi  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  tii'  adulteries  of  art : 

Iliey  atrike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

ffpim  i(k  JHcma, 
[From  *  G!yiithJa*s  Berels.*] 

Qoeen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  iair« 

Now  flie  sun  is  laid  to  sleep ; 
Seated  in  thy  siWer  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  intreats  thy  light, 
Goddeas  excellently  bright  I 

Sertfay  let  not  th^  enrious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cjnthia's  shining  csb  was  made 

Heanren  to  clear  when  da;^  did  dow ; 
Bless  QS  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddeas  excellently  bright  1 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 
And  thy  crystal  shining  qulTer : 

Oiy  unto  the  flying  hart. 
Space  to  breatiie,  how  ^ort  stwrer; 

Tlioa  that  mak'st  a  day  of  nighty 

Ooddeas  excellently  bnght  1 

ToNi^ 
tVtan  •TheYldonarDdlght'] 

Break,  Phantasr,  irom  thy  care  of  cloady 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings  ; 
Now  all  thr  figures  are  allow'd. 

And  yanous  shapes  of  things ; 
Grsale  of  aiiy  forms  a  stream. 
It  miut  haye  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm  | 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

Yety  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here. 

And  &l]  like  sleep  upon  their  tjfB, 
Or  anisie  in  thor  ear. 


CFram  *  The  Foisst'] 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  riM^ 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angiy  with  those  fires. 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears, 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fean  I 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

To  Odia. 
[From  the  mum.'] 

Kiss  me,  sweet !  the  wary  loyer 

Can  your  fayours  keep  and  coyer, 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again ;  no  creature  comes ; 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sunder'd 

While  you  breathe.    First  giye  a  himdsi^ 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more^ 

Till  you  equal  with  the  ston^ 

All  the  grass  that  Romney  yields^ 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields^ 

Or  the  drops  in  silrer  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 

In  the  silent  summer  nights. 

When  youths  ply  their  stol'n  delighti| 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow. 

And  the  enyious  when  they  find 

What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

ffier  T^ittmjph. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  lore^ 

Wherein  my  kdy  rideth  I 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  doye^ 

And  well  the  car  loye  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamour'd  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  snch  a  sight, 
That  ihey  stiU  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
ThrDOgh  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 
Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  loye's  world  oompriseth  I 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

As  loye's  star  when  it  riseth  I 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  I 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements^  itrae. 

Haye  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 
Before  rude  hands  haye  touch'd  it  I 
Haye  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Befors  the  soU  hath  smutch'd  itt 
Haye  yon  felt  the  wool  of  the  beayer, 

Or  swan's  down  eyer  t 
Or  haye  smell'd  of  the  bud  o^  the  brier  f 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  firef 
Or  haye  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  f 
O  so  white  t  0  so  soft  1  Oso  sweet  is  shel 
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Chod  lAfe^  Long  Lift, 

It  is  not  flTOwing  like  a  tree 

In  bulky  doth  nuike  man  better  be. 

Or  standing  lon£  an  oak,  throe  hundred  jear. 

To  fall  a  loff  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sear* 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far,  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light ! 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see : 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

BpUa^  on  the  ComUm  t^Pmbmbe. 

Underneath  this  sable  hearM 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  rerse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death  I  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Leam'd  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Epitaph  en  Elizabeth^  L,  J7. 

Woald'st  thou  hear  what  man  saj 
In  a  little! — ^reader,  stay. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die ; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  ^re 
To  more  rirtue  than  doth  lire. 

If  at  all  she  had  a  fault, 

Leare  it  buried  in  this  rault. 

One  name  was  Elizabeth, 

The  other  let  it  sleep  with  death : 

Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell, 

ThanthatitliredataU.    Faiewelll 

(M  my  Pint  DavghUr. 

Here  lies  to  each  her  parents  ruth, 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  Youth : 

Yet  flkll  heaveirs  gifts  being  hearen's  due. 

It  makes  the  father  less  to  rue. 

At  six  months' end  she  parted  hence 

With  safety  of  her  innocence ; 

Whose  soul  heayen's  queen  (whose  name  she  boa:*s.) 

In  comfort  of  her  mother's  tears. 

Hath  placed  among  her  rinrin  train : 

Where,  while  that  sever'd  doth  remain. 

This  sraye  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 

Whi<£  coyer  lightly,  gentle  earth. 

To  PenihunL* 

[From  •  The  Forest*] 

Thou  art  not,  Penshurst,  built  to  enyious  show 
Of  touch  or  marble ;  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polish'd  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  gold : 
Thou  hast  no  lantern,  whereof  tales  are  told ; 
Or  stair,  or  courts ;  but  stand'st  an  ancient  pile. 
And  these  grudg'd  at,  are  reyerenced  the  while. 
Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks  of  soil  and  air, 
Of  wood,  of  water ;  therein  thou  art  fair. 

*  PuthursC  to  tituated  in  Kent,  near  Tun  bridge,  In  s  wide  and 
rich  yallsy.  The  grey  wane  and  tnrreta  of  the  oUl  mAneion ;  it* 
high*peaked  and  red  roofs,  and  the  new  buildings  of  frrah  stone, 
mingled  with  the  ancient  fabric,  present  a  very  striking  and 
▼enerahle  aspect  It  is  a  fitting  abode  for  the  noble  Sidneys. 
The  park  oontalns  trees  of  enormotis  growth,  and  others  to 
which  past  events  and  characters  have  fsiven  nn  everlasting 
interest;  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Oak,  SMi-chMriNia's  Walk.  6a- 
mage'S  Bower,  itc  The  ancient  maas>-  ouk  tables  remain ;  and 
from  Jooaon!s  description  of  the  hoqrftnUty  of  tho  family,  they 
most  often  have '  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast'  Mr 
William  Hewitt  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  PcDahnrst 
fti  hto  TiaiU  to  Jlemarkahla  Places.  IfMk 


Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health  as  well  as  sport ; 
Thy  mount  to  which  the  dryads  do  resort. 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  ha\e  mads 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chestnut  shade ; 
That  taller  tree  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth  where  all  the  Moses  mat 


There,  in  the  writhed  bark,  are  cut  the  namM 

Of  many  a  Sylyan  token  with  his  flames. 

And  thence  the  ruddy  Satyrs  oft  provoke 

1'ho  lighter  Fauns  to  reach  thy  Ladies'  Oak. 

Thy  copse,  too,  named  of  Gamage,  thou  hast  hers 

That  neyer  fails,  to  serve  thee,  season'd  deer, 

When  thou  would'st  feast  or  exercise  thy  friends. 

The  lower  land  that  to  the  river  bends, 

Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves  do  feed  : 

The  middle  ground  thy  mares  and  horses  breed. 

Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies,  and  the  tops 

Fertile  of  wood.    Ashore,  and  Sidney's  copse. 

To  crown  thy  open  table  doth  provide 

The  purpled  pheasant,  with  the  speckled  side : 

The  painted  partridge  lies  in  every  field. 

And,  for  thy  mess,  is  frilling  to  be  kill'dl 

And  if  the  high-swollen  Medvray  fail  thy  dish. 

Thou  hast  thy  ponds  that  pay  thee  tribute  fish. 

Fat,  a^d  carps  that  run  into  thy  net, 

And  pikes,  now  wcaiy  their  own  kind  to  eat, 

A8  loath  the  second  draught  or  cast  to  stay, 

( )1ficiously,  at  first,  themselves  betray. 

nvlght  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on  land, 

Befdxe  the  fisher,  or  into  his  hand. 

Thou  hast  thy  orchard  firuit,  thy  garden  flowers. 

Fresh  as  the  air,  and  new  as  are  the  hours. 

The  early  cherry  with  the  later  plum, 

Fi;?,  grape,  a&d  quince,  each  in  his  time  doth  come ; 

The  blushing  apricot  and  woolly  peaoh 

Hnng  on  thy  walls  that  eveiy  child  may  reach. 

And  though  thy  vralls  be  of  the  countiy  stone. 

They're  rear'd  with  no  man's  ruin,  no  man's  groan  ; 

There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  frish  them  down  J 

But  all  come  in,  the  fanner  and  the  clown. 

And  no  one  empty  handed,  to  salute 

Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  no  suit 

Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake. 

Some  nuts,  some  apples  ;  some  that  think  they  mmke 
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Hie  better  cheesei,  bring  tiiem,  or  else  send 
Bt  their  ripe  daugbtera,  whom  tbey  would  commend 
Thii  way  to  busbuids ;  and  wboee  baskets  bear 
An  emblem  of  themselres,  in  plum  or  pear. 
But  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their  lore) 
Add  to  thj  free  prorisions,  far  abore 
The  need  of  snch  ?  whose  liberal  board  doth  flow 
With  all  that  hospitalitj  doth  know  1 
WHiere  comes  no  gueet  but  is  allow'd  to  eat 
Without  his  fear,  and  of  thjr  lord's  own  meat : 
Wbere  the  same  beer,  and  bread,  and  8elf<4ame  wine 
That  is  his  lordship's  shall  be  also  mine* 
And  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  daj 
At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away. 
Here  no  man  tells  my  cups ;  nor,  standing  by, 
A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  enyy : 
I    Rut  gires  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 
'    He  uiows  below  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 
I    Thj  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day, 
•     Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 
1 1    For  fire,  or  lights,  or  lirery ;  all  is  there, 
I ,    As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reign'd  here. 
I    There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  which  I  stay.  ^ 
I    This  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 
1 1    With  his  brare  son,  the  Prince ;  they  saw  thy  fires 

I  Shine  bright  on  erenr  hearth,  as  the  desires 
I    Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 

I I  To  entertain  them  ;  or  the  oountiy  came, 

'     With  all  their  zeal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 

What  (great,  I  irill  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 

Did'st  thou  then  make  them  I  and  what  pnuse  was 
1  heap'd 

I '    On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  reap'd 
j ,'    The  jnsi  reward  of  her  high  housewifely ; 
1 1    To  liaTe  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nig^ 
1 1    When  she  was  iar ;  and  not  a  room  but  dnst 

As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest  I 
.  I    These,  Penshurst,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all ; 
I ,    Thy  lady's  noble,  fruitful,  chaste  withaL 
j;    HisdiildTCii       ♦  •  • 

*  *        hare  been  taught  religion ;  thenoe 

I    Their  gentler  spirits  hare  suck'd  innocence. 
1 '    Eadi  mom  and  eren  ther  are  taught  to  pray, 
'     With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  ereiy  day, 
'     Read,  in  their  Tirtuoos  parents'  noble  parts, 
I    The  mysteries  of  nuumers,  arms,  and  arts. 
I '    Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  wiU  proportion  thee 
I    With  other  edifice^  when  they  see 
J    Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 

I  May  say  their  lords  hare  )>uilt,  but  thy  lord  dwells. 

t' 
>    3b  lie  Mtmorp  qf  my  hdoved  Master,  WiUiam  ShiA- 

I  Mpeanjondvihathehathkfiut, 

I    To  di»w  no  euTT,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name, 

I I  Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame ; 
I     Wlkile  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 

'  I    As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 

' '    Tvt  true,  and  all  men's  suflSrage.    But  these  ways 

t    Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 

I      For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  would  light, 

'  j    Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 

'     iJr  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  adrance 

I '    The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  uiges  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 

t    But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed, 
Abore  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 

)    I  thenfore  will  begin  :  Soul  of  the  ue  I 

The  M>platt8e,  delight,  the  wonder  ofour  stage  I 

!    My  Shakspeare,  rise  !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  oy 
Qhattoer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  littlo  further  ofi^  to  make  thee  room ; 
Thoa  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alire  still,  while  thy  book  doth  lire^ 
Aad  w«  hara  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  giri^ 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 

I  mean  with  great  but  disproportion^  Mums  : 

For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine^ 

Or  sportine  Kyd  or  Marlowe's  mighty  Hue. 

And  thou^  thou  had  small  Latin  and  lests  Greeks 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  £schyluS| 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacurius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordora  dead. 

To  lire  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  oia» 

Leare  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  coma* 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime^ 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  liae  a  Mercury,  to  charm  ! 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  I 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woyen  so  fil^ 

As,  since,  she  will  youcnsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  meny  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please  | 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  giye  nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  pait. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  giye  the  fashion  ;  and,  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  liying  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heal 

Upon  the  Muses'  anyil ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  soom ; 

For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  I    Look  how  the  father's  faoe 

Liyes  in  his  issue,  eyen  so  the  laoe 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well  turned  and  trae  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe^ 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.  a 

Sweet  Swan  of  Ayon  I  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  bsAks  of  lliaiaei 

That  so  did  take  Elisa  and  our  James  I 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Adyanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which  since  thy  flight  firom  hence  hath  mourned  like 

night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  yolume's  light !  ' 

Oa  the  PcrtraU  of  ShaJcgpeaiit* 

[Under  the  fironti^ieoe  to  the  flnt  edition  of  hit  works :  IMl] 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put^ 
It  was  for  eentle  Shakspeare  cut^ 
Wherein  the  grayer  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
0  could  he  but  haye  drawn  his  wit. 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  faoe ;  the  print  would  then  suipait 
All  that  was  oyer  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 

of  B«n  JoiMon  to  the  first  engraf«a  pot*- 

to  profv  Its  fidsUty  as  a  Hirwma 

w|th  the  monununtsl  eCHgy  at  Btnt- 

rsprsssnt  a  heavy  aad  somewtaiU  inrisfiat 
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BICHARD  CORBET. 

BiCHARD  Corbet  (1582-1635)  was  the  son  of  a 
man  who,  though  only  a  gardener,  must  hare  pos- 
sessed superior  qualities,  as  he  obtained  the  heartj 
oommencmtions,  in  Terse,  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  hay- 
ing tjdcen  orders,  he  became  successively  bishop  of 
Ozftffd  and  bishop  of  Norwich.    The  social  quali- 


Nonrlch  GathedxaL 

ties  of  wittr  Bishop  Corbet,  and  his  nerer-failing 
Tiracity,  jmned  to  a  moderate  share  of  dislike  to 
the  Puritans,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 
King  James,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  mitre. 
His  habits  were  rather  too  conyivial  for  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  if  we  may  credit  some  of  the  anecdotes 
which  hare  been  related  of  him.  Meeting  a  ballad- 
singer  one  market-day  at  Abingdon,  and  the  man 
complaining  that  he  could  get  no  custom,  the  jolly 
doctor  put  off  his  gown,  and  arrayed  himself  in  the 
leathern  jacket  of  the  itinerant  yocalist^  and  being 
a  handsome  man,  with  a  clear  full  voice,  he  presently 
vended  the  stock  of  ballads.  One  time,  as  he  was 
confirming,  the  country  people  pressing  in  to  see 
the  ceremony,  Corbet  exclaimed— *  Bear  off  there, 
or  111  confirm  ye  with  my  staff.'  The  bishop  and 
his  chaplain,  Dr  Lushington,  it  is  said,  would  some- 
times repair  to  the  wine-cellar  together,  and  Corbet 
used  to  put  off  his  episcopal  hood,  saying,  *  There 
lies  the  doctor ;'  then  he  put  off  his  gown,  saying, 

*  lliere  lies  the  bishop ;'  then  the  toast  went  rounds 

•  Here's  to  thee,  Corbet ;'  *  Here's  to  thee,  Lushing- 
ton.'   Jovialities  like  these  seem  more  like  those  of 

figure.  There  to,  bowerer,  a  plaoid  good  humour  in  the  ex- 
preakm  of  the  features,  and  mndi  sweetneis  hi  the  mouth  and 
Ups.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  to  bald,  and  the  lofty  fore- 
head to  conapicnoua  in  both,  as  in  the  Chandoa  and  other  pio- 
tnrea.  The  fcoeral  reaemblanoe  we  haTe  no  doubt  to  correct, 
but  cofiaiderable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  defeotlre  state 
sf  EngUah  art  at  thte  period. 


the  joDy  Ttiar  of  Oopmanhmt  than  the  acts  of  a 
Protestant  bishop,  but  Corbet  had  higher  qualities ; 
his  toleration,  solid  sense,  and  livdy  talents,  pro- 
cured him  deserved  esteem  and  respect  His  poems 
were  first  cdlected  and  published  in  1647.  They 
are  of  a  misoeUaneons  character,  Hie  b^  known 
being  a  Jovmey  into  France^  written  hi  a  light  easy 
strain  of  descriptive  humour.  The  Farewdl  to  m 
Fairiei  is  equaUy  lively,  and  more  poeticaL 

[To  rin43aUCarbeijhUS(m.'] 

Whai  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  teU, 

But  all  shall  iay  I  wish  thee  well : 

I  wiiih  thee,  Yin,  before  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health  ; 

Nor  too  much  w^th,  nor  wit  come  to  tibte^ 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wish  thee  learning  not  for  show. 

Enough  for  to  instruct  and  know ; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require 

To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces^ 

Thy  father's  fortunes  and  his  places. 

I  wish  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court 

Not  to  build  on,  but  support ; 

To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 

Oppressions,  but  from  suflering  any, 

I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 

Nor  lazv  nor  contentious  days ; 

And,  when  thy  soul  and  body  parl^ 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art. 

{Journey  to  Fnmoe,'] 

I  went  fix>m  England  into  France^ 
Nor  vet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  daM% 
Nor  yet  to  ride  nor  fence : 
•  •  • 

But  I  to  Paris  rode  along. 

Much  like  John  Dorv*  in  the  soQg^ 

Upon  a  holy  tide. 
I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  get, 
(I  trust  he  is  not  paid  for  yet). 

And  spurr'd  him  on  each  side. 

And  to  Saint  Dennis  fast  we  came^ 
To  see  the  sights  of  Notre  Dame, 

(The  man  that  shows  them  snufiHes), 
\Vliere  who  is  apt  for  to  believe, 
May  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  sleere^ 

And  eke  her  old  pantofles  ; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethleliem  towDp 

When  in  the  inn  she  lay. 
Yet  all  the  world  knows  that's  a  fable^ 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stable^ 

Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 

There  is  one  of  the  cross's  nuls, 
Wliich,  whoso  sees,  his  bonnet  Tails, 

And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel. 
Some  say  'twas  false,  'twas  never  so, 
Yet,  feeling  it,  thus  much  I  know. 

It  is  as  true  as  steeL 


e  Thtoalludea  to  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  of  the  old  1 
ballada.    it  was  the  favourite  performance  of  the  Engltoih  mha* 
streto,  aa  totely  as  the  reign  of  Chariea  IL,  and  Drydao  aUndas 
to  it  as  to  the  moet  hacknied  thing  of  the  timo— 
But  Sonderland,  Oodolphfn,  Lory, 
These  will  appear  such  ohita  In  story, 
TwiU  turn  all  politics  to  jeets, 
To  be  repeated  tike  JcknDarf* 

When  ilddlera  sfaig  at  feasts. 
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Than  is  m  lanthoni  which  the  Jews, 
Whsn  Judas  led  them  forth,  did  iise» 

It  weighs  mj  weight  downright : 
But,  to  heliere  it,  you  most  think 
Hw  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in'ty 

And  then  'twas  ytrj  light. 

nereis  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  nose : 
Another 's  head,  but  not  his  toes. 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb. 
But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  ngs, 
We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nag^ 

And  so  away  did  oome. 

We  came  to  Puis  on  the  Seine, 
lis  wondroos  fidr,  'tis  nothing  deaiii 

Tis  Europe's  greatest  town. 
How  strong  it  is,  I  need  not  tell  it, 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it| 

That  walk  it  up  and  down. 

niere  many  strsnge  thines  are  to  see^ 
The  palace  and  great  galleiy. 

The  Place  Royal  doth  excel : 
The  new  bridge,  and  the  statues  theroi 
At  Notre  Dame,  Saint  Q.  Pater« 

The  steeple  bears  the  belL 

For  learning,  th'  UniTer8it]r ; 
And,  for  old  clothes,  the  Frippery ; 

The  house  the  Queen  did  build* 
Saint  Innocents,  whose  earth  derours 
Dead  corps  in  four-and-twentr  hours. 

And  there  the  King  was  lulled : 

The  Bastille,  and  Saint  Dennis  Street, 
The  Shafflenist,  like  London  Fleet, 

The  arsenal  no  Soy. 
Bat  if  you'll  see  the  prettiest  things 
Go  to  the  court  and  see  the  king, 

O,  'tU  a  hopeful  boy .♦ 

He  IB,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peers, 
Rerenne'd  for  mudi  wit  at 's  yeais^ 

K or  must  you  think  it  mudi : 
For  he  with  little  switch  doth  play, 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  ciay, 

O  nerer  king  made  such  I 

FarewtU  to  the  FcAriu* 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies, 

Good  honsewiTes  now  may  say. 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do^ 
Tet  who  of  late,  for  cleanlineas, 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe  I 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fairies  lost  command  ; 
They  did  but  chance  priests'  babies, 

mt  some  hare  imanged  your  land; 
And  all  your  children  sprung  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans ; 
Who  lire  as  changdings  erer  sinos^ 

For  lore  of  your  domains. 

At  nMRking  and  at  erening  both. 

Ton  BMny  were  and  glad. 
So  littlo  can  of  deep  or  doth 

Tliesa  pntty  ladies  had ; 
Wnben  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Gia  to  milking  rose, 
nsn  BMnily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimUy  went  their  toes. 

xm. 


Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Maiy's  days 

On  many  a  grasi^  plain  ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  nerer  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  beem 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession. 
Their  songs  were  Are-Maries, 

Their  £mces  were  procession  t 
But  now,  alas  1  their  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  tne  seas ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  their  < 


A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  nerer  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure  ; 
It  was  a  Just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue  : 
0  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  1 

OB  JOHN  BBAUMOMT— DE  BBNmT  XDra 

Among  the  numerous  minor  poets  who  flourished, 
or  rather  eompoaed^  in  the  reign  of  James,  were  Sib 
John  Beaumont  (1582-1628)  and  Dr  Henbt  Kino, 
bish<op  of  Chichester  (1591-1669).  The  former  was 
the  ddcr  brother  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  En- 
joying the  family  estate  of  Grace  Dieu,  in  Ldcester- 
sliirc.  Sir  John  dedicated  part  of  his  Idsure  hours  to 
the  serrice  of  the  Muses.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which,  tfaou^ 
generally  cold  and  unlmpasdooed,  exhibits  correct 
and  forcible  rersiflcation.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin 
Richard's  animated  address  to  his  troops  on  the  ere 
of  the  dedsire  battle:— 

My  fellow  soldiers !  though  your  swords 

Are  Mharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words. 

Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 

In  which  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise.  , 

If,  when  I  serred,  I  erer  fled  from  foe. 

Fly  ye  from  mine — ^let  me  be  punish'd  so  I 

Bat  if  mr  father,  when  at  first  he  tried 

How  all  his  sons  could  shininf  blades  abide. 

Found  me  an  eagle  whose  un<ucded  eyes 

AflTront  the  beams  that  from  the  steel  arise ; 

And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same. 

Know,  then,  ye  hare  but  changed  your  general's 


Be  still  yourselres  I    Ye  flcht  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  hare  run  nom  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissendon's  brsnds) 
Hare  felt  the  force  of  our  rerengeful  hands  f 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood, 
Derires  his  best  but  not  untainted  blood. 
Hare  our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  I 
And  shall  this  Welshman  wiUi  his  ragged  troop. 
Subdue  the  Noxman  and  the  Saxon  line. 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  dirinef 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitires  hare  chose  I 
Who,  bred  amon||;  the  French,  our  andent  foes, 
Foieets  the  English  language  and  the  ground. 
And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets  sound  I 

Sir  John  Beaumont  wrote  the  heroic  couplet  with 
great  ease  and  correctness.  In  a  poem  to  the  me- 
nwry  of  Ferdinando  Pulton,  Esq.,  are  the  following 
ezcdlentr^ 


Why  should  rain  sotrow  follow  him  with  tears. 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  dedlning  years  1 
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Whose  thread  ezoeeda  the  uaual  boundf  of  life^ 
And  feels  &o  stroke  of  anj  faXaX  knife  t 
Tl^e  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run. 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  ooone  be  span. 
No  enyiotts  c&uds  obscure  his  struggling  light. 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  n^t : 
Yet  this  Uuve  time  no  greater  profit  brings, 
Than  ereiy  little  moment  whence  it  springs ; 
Unless  employM  in  works  desenring  praise, 
Must  wear  out  many  years  and  live  tew  days. 
Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prise 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  again ; 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past 

Sir  John  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  brother,  the 
dramatist,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  following: — 

On  my  dear  San,  Oarvam  BeaumomL 

Can  I,  who  hare  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  diild. 
Which  like  a  flow'r  cruah'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead. 
And  ere  fiill  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head. 
Expecting  irith  clear  hope  to  Uto  anew. 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  hearenly  dew  t 
We  hare  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days, 
While  on  the  earth  Int  struggling  spirit  stays. 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
0  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  effect  I  find  I 
Dear  Lord,  reoeire  my  son,  whose  winning  lore 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  abore 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul— ordain'd  seren  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  mj  pledge  in  hearen,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  erery  step  I  go. 

Dr  Henry  King;  who  was  chaplain  to  James  L, 
and  did  honour  to  the  church  preferment  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  best  known  as  a  religious 
poet.  His  language  and  imagery  are  chaste  and 
refined.  Of  his  lighter  verse,  the  fcdlowing  song 
may  safBoe: — 


Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 

Which,  like  ^winff  fountains,  rise, 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  furrowed  looks ; 

Thy  lorely  iace  was  nerer  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  dear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there. 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 
And  thy  example  others  OAke 
In  loTe  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

Sic  VUa. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  c«gles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silrer  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Er'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
^n  straight  oall'd  in,  and  paid  to*ni^t. 


The  wind  blows  out,  the  blibble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  (lew  ories  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past— and  man  foigok 

ThelHrffe. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life^ 

But  open  war,  or  slumber'd  strife ; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presenti 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  releMtt 

It  is  a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outries  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  iimf% 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 
It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds,  and  grows. 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  kespi 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 

It  is  a  dream — ^whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralis'd  in  age  and  vouih ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  shaie^ 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
TiU  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay. 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 
The  sun-set,  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  nighl 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight ; 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  Uid      ' 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  proloffue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

FBANCI8  BEAVXOirr. 

Pramcis  Beaumont  (1585-1616),  wboee  name  if 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  with  that 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  mlsodhueoos 
pieces,  which  his  brother  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  these  youthfVd  eflfhsions  are  witty  and 
amusing;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetness;  and 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  was  ori- 
ginally published  at  the  end  of  the  play  'Nice 
Valour,'  with  the  following  title:  *  Mr  Flrancis 
Beaumont's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which  de- 
feired  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'  Not- 
withstanding the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for '  Bare 
Ben,'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  style  of  his  dramas. 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shakspearian  than 
his  associate.  Hazlitt  says  finely  of  the  premature 
death  of  Beaumont  and  his  more  poetical  fKend— 
'  The  bees  were  said  to  have  come  and  built  their 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child ;  and  the 
fable  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  accents  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  the  age 
of  flve-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  these  writers 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  Philaster,  who 
threatens  to  take  his  life — 

"Hs  not  a  life, 


'TIS  but  a  piece  ol  childhood  thrown  awaj. 
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But  here  wm  youth,  geniiu,  aspiring  hope,  growing 
repatation,  cat  off  like  a  flower  in  its  snmmer  pride. 
Ok  like  **  the  Ulj  on  its  stalk  green,*'  which  makes  us 


leptne  at  fortune,  and  almost  at  nature,  tliat  seem 
to  set  so  little  store  bj  their  greatest  favourites. 
The  life  of  i>oets  is,  or  ought  to  be  (ju<^"?  of  it 
from  the  light  it  lends  to  ours),  a  golden  dream,  full 
of  bri^tnesa  and  sweetness,  lapt  in  Elysium ;  and 
it  glTet  one  a  reluctant  pang  to  see  the  splendid 
▼ision,  by  which  they  are  attended  in  theur  path  of 
gkiry,  fkde  like  a  vapour,  and  their  sacred  heads 
laid  low  in  ashes,  before  the  sand  of  common  mortals 
has  run  oat  Fletcher,  too»  was  prematurely  cut 
offbjtbepli«De.'* 

[letter  to  Bm  /onson.] 

TIm  son  (which  doth  the  greatest  comfort  bring 

To  abiient  friends,  because  the  self-same  thing 

They  know,  they  see,  however  absent)  is 

Hera,  our  best  haymaker  (forgive  me  this, 

It  is  oar  ooontiy's  style)  in  this  warm  shine 

I  lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 

Oh,  we  have  water  mix'd  with  claret  lees. 

Drink  apt  to  bring  in  drier  heresies 

Than  beer,  good  onlv  for  the  sonnet's  stnun, 

tVith  fristian  metaphors  to  stuff  the  brain, 

So  mixed,  that,  given  to  the  thirstiest  one, 

Twill  not  prove  alms,  unless  he  have  the  stone. 

I  tKinV^  with  one  draught  man's  invention  fades : 

Two  caps  had  quite  spoil'd  Homer's  Iliades. 

Tis  Uquor  that  wiU  find  out  Sutdiff's  wit, 

Lie  where  ha  will,  and  make  him  write  worse  yet ; 

FiU'd  with  such  moisture  in  most  ^evous  qualms, 

Did  Robert  Wisdom  write  his  singme  psalms  ; 

And  so  mast  I  do  this  :  And  yet  I  think 

It  is  a  potion  sent  us  down  to  drink. 

By  special  Providence,  keeps  us  from  fights, 

Makes  as  not  lan^  when  we  make  legs  to  kni^ili. 

Tis  this  that  keeps  our  minds  fit  for  our  states, 

A  medicine  to  ob^  our  magistrates  : 

For  we  do  live  more  free  than  you  ;  no  hate, 

No  envy  at  one  another's  hi^py  state, 

Mofes  OS  ;  we  are  all  equal :  every  whit 

Of  land  that  Ood  gives  men  here  is  their  wit, 

If  we  consider  fully,  for  our  best 

And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main  house-jest 

eitfctores OB  the  A^e  of  BlialMth.  Ae.,  ^  Vf, 


Scarce  please  yon  ;  we  want  subtilty  to  do 

I'Re  city  tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too  : 

Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  show, 

Strike  when  ^ou  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow  ; 

WIio,  like  mills,  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind. 

Can  make  their  gains  alike  vriih  every  wind ; 

Only  some  fellows  with  the  subtlest  pate. 

Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equivocate 

At  selling  of  a  horse,  and  that's  the  most. 

Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 

Since  I  saw  3rou  ;  for  vrit  is  like  a  rest 

Meld  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best. 

With  the  best  gamesters  :  what  thin^  have' we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  ;  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  eveiy  one  from  whence  they  came    • 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life :  then  when  there  had  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  miffht  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolish^ 

Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and  when  tliat  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

night  witty ;  though  but  downright  fools  were  wise. 

When  I  remember  this,         ♦  • 

♦  ♦  ^        I  needs  must  ciy ; 

I  see  mv  days  of  ballading  grow  nigh ; 

1  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 

Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  bring 

Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find 

Orer  as  oft  as  any  with  one  wind. 

That  takes  no  medicines,  but  thought  of  thee 

Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 

The  wit  of  our  voung  men,  fellows  that  show 

No  part  rtf  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know, 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  warden,  have  growing  souls. 

Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

I  hope  hath  left  a  better  fate  in  store 

For  me,  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor. 

Danish'd  unto  this  home  :  Fate  once  again 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me ;  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be. 

To  acknowledge  all  I  have  to  flow  fi^m  thee, 

Ben  ;  when  these  tcenea  are  perfect,  well  taste  wine ; 

ril  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine. 

On  iht  TomJdt  m  TTsitoufMfer, 

Mortality,  behold  and  fear. 

What  a  chaige  of  flesh  is  here  I 

Think  how  many  royal  bones 

Sleep  within  these  heu>  of  stones : 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands. 

Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands ; 

Where,  from  their  pmpits  seal'd  with  dust| 

They  preach — in  greatness  is  no  trust. 

Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 

With  the  richest,  royal'st  seed. 

That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin : 

Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried. 

Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died  t 

Here  are  wands,  i^oble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  rum'd  sides  of  kings. 

Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 

Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

9    AnEp^JUspk, 

Here  she  lies,  whose  spotless  &me 

Inrites  a  stone  to  learn  her  name : 

The  rigid  Spartan  that  denied 

An  epitaph  to  all  that  died,  pn 
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Unless  for  war,  in  charitj 

Would  here  Touchsafe  an  elegj. 

She  died  a  wife,  but  jet  her  mind, 

Bejond  rirginit j  refined. 

From  lawless  m  remain'd  as  free 

As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be : 

Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marbU  dieit ; 

Till  it  be  caird  for  let  it  rest ; 

For  while  this  I'ewel  here  is  seti 

Hie  gr»Te  is  like  a  cabinet. 


THOMAS  CUIBW. 

Tbokas  Garew  C1589-1639)  was  the  precursor 
and  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  poets — 
conrtierB  of  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who  to  personal 
•ooomplishments,  rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste 
and  talent  for  the  conrentional  poetry  then  most 
popular  and  cultivated.  Their  influence  may  be  seen 
even  in  Cowley  and  Drvden:  Carew  and  Waller 
were  perhaps  the  best  of  the  dass :  Rochester  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  debased.  Their  visions  of 
fiune  were  in  general  bounded  by  the  circle  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility.  To  live  in  future  generations, 
or  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not 
to  hare  entered  into  their  contemplations.  A  loyal 
panegyric  was  the  epic  ttrain  of  their  ambition;  a 
'rosy  cheek  or  coral  lip*  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  The  court  applauded;  the  lady  was  flattered 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was 
praised  for  his  wit  and  gaUantry ;  while  all  the  time 
the  heart  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thus  tendered  and  accepted,  as  with  tne  cold  abstrac- 
tions and  'rare  poesiM*  on  wax  or  ivory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irreligion  often  lurked  under 
the  floweiT  surface,  snd  insidiously  made  itsc^ 
known  and  felt  Carew  sometimes  went  beyond  this 
strain  of  heartless  frivolity,  and  is  graceftil  in  sen- 
timent as  well  as  style— *  piling  up  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook;'  but  he  was  capable  of  fiff  higher 
things  I  and  in  him,  as  in  Suckling  and  Sedley,  we  see 
only  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  might  hare  been 
ripened  into  permanent  and  beneficial  exceUenc& 
Caiew  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Gloucester- 
shire fiunily.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tra- 
vdled  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  L  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  pn^7  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  £[is  after  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — 
witty,  aifikble,  and  accomplished— without  refiection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which,  according  to 
Claiendon,  the  poet  deeply  repented  in  his  latter 
days.  '  He  died,^  says  the  state  historian,  *  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  with  the  great- 
est msni&station  of  Christianity,  that  his  best  friends 
oould  desire.' 

The  poems  of  Carew  are  short  and  occasional 
His  longest  is  a  masque,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entitled  Ceehm  BrUmmiam,  It  is  partly  in 
prose  I  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
br  Henry  Lawes,  the  poetical  musician  of  that  age.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carew  were 
exoeedinriy  popular,  and  axe  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  his  whidi  are  read.  They  are  often  inde- 
licate^ but  rich  in  expression.  Thkty  or  forty  years 
later,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  frigid  style  of  the 
court  poets  after  the  Restoration ;  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  imaginative  rein  of  the 
EUahethan  period  was  not  wholly  exhausted.  The 
'genial  and  warm  tints'  of  the  Met  muse  still 
coloured  the  landscape,  and  were  reflected  back  in 
some  measure  by  Carew.    He  abounded,  however, 

*  Of  ths  peooliar  oomporitioa  osUsd  th«  msifiiSk  sa  aonattt 
tsfiTsa  la  tha  SBqiieL 


in  tasteless  conceits,  even  on  grave  elegiac  sul 
In  his  epitaph  on  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  ~ 
worth,  he  says — 

And  hers  the  predous  dust  is  laid. 
Whose  pursly*tempeied  day  was 
So  fine  that  it  the  guest  betiay'd* 

Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  outward  dhell  of  sin. 
And  so  was  hatch'd  a  cherubin  I 

Song, 

Aik  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows^ 
When  June  is  past,  the  fiwiing  rose  ; 
For  in  vour  beauties,  orient  deep, 
These  flowers,  as  in  tiieir  causes,  §Lmf» 

Ask  ms  no  more  whither  do  stray 
Ihe  golden  atoms  of  the  dav ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enridi  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no'more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  wann  her  nots^ 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  I 

TheOompUmenL 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fidr 
Rich  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair  ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn. 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weaves. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowen 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowefs)  t 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spreaoy 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red : 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Rod  coral  lips  I've  kiss'd  so  oft ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  ^^nard 
To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heard ; 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  taksB« 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awuen. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  6h  !  my  fairest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder  ; 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish'd  ivoxy  are. 


Would  you  know  what's  soft  !    I  daie 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright. 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white. 

Nor,  if  you  would  music  hear. 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  forth 
Bruised  nard  or  wliat's  more  worth. 


Or  on  food  were  your  thoughts  plae'd^ 
Bring  vou  nectar,  for  a  taste  : 
Would  yon  have  all  these  in  one^ 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  done. 
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,  9^  Tlus  momf  bank  thej  pNv'd.    A^MpH.  Thftt 
aged  oak 

IMd  canopj  the  liappr  p*ir 

All  nicht  from  the  damp  air. 
'  Chk  Hera  let  os  sit  and  ling  the  words  tlicj  tpoke^ 
'  Till  ike  day  breaking,  their  embraces  broke. 

Skp.  See,  love,  the  Unshes  of  the  mom  appear. 
And  nofir  she  hangs  her  pearly  storey 
(Robb'd  from  tiie  eastern  shore,) 

r  th*  oowslip's  bell,  and  rose's  ear : 

Siraet,  I  most  stay  no  longer  here. 

Nymak,  Those  streaks  of  donbtfol  light  usher  not  day, 
Bat  show  my  son  must  set ;  no  mom 
Sludl  shine  till  thou  retam  ; 

Tbe  yellow  planets,  and  the  cray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

Sktp.  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  useless  shine.  Nvmph,  My  tears  will  quite 
,         Extinguish  their  faint  light. 
•   Sktp,  Those  drops  will  make  their  beams  more  clear, 
)    Lore's  flames  will  shine  in  er'iy  tear. 

Chk  They  kissed  and  wept ;  andfrom  their  lips  and  eyes, 
I        In  a  mix'd  dew  of  briny  sweet, 
I        Thar  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 

Bot  die  cries  out.    Nymph.  Shepherd,  ariae^ 
,   Tbe  son  betmys  us  else  to  spies. 

.  Cho.  The  winged  hours  fly  £ut,  whilst  we  embrace; 

,         But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet, 

Th^  more  with  leaden  feet. 
, '  Njfmpk.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
.   Tbe  day  for  erer  fium  this  place. 

I  filep.  Hark  !  NymjJL  Ay,  me,  stay !  8k^  For  erer. 
I  i^ywjoA.  No,  arise, 

1 1        We  must  be  gone.    Skqt.  My  nest  of  spice. 
|<         i^ya^MysouL    S^p.  My  paradise. 
;  CJut,  Neither  could  say  farewell,  bat  throu^  their  eyes 
!  I  Grief  inteoapted  speech  with  tears'  supplies. 


Ghe  ne  more  lore,  or  more  disdain ; 

The  tonid  or  the  froaen  lone 
Bking  equal  ease  unto  my  pain. 

The  temperate  affords  me  none  $ 
Either  extseme  of  love  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Gire  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  loTe, 
Like  Banae  in  that  golden  shower, 

I  swim  in  pleasore  ;  if  it  proTo 
IKsdain,  that  torrent  wul-  derour 

My  Tulture  hopes ;  and  he's  possess'd 

Of  heaTcn  thaVs  but  from  hell  released ; 

Then  crown  my  joys  or  cure  my  j|ain  ; 

Cfire  me  more  lore  or  more  disdiun. 

Permosioiu  to  Zos«. 

Hunk  not,  'cause  men  flatf  ring  say, 
T'am  frash  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bki|^  as  is  the  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  tou  ars^ 
Be  act  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
Too  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lorely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  bat  beauty's  fnul ! 
rris  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done, 
Than  sumoMi^s  rain  or  winter's  sun  ; 


Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear  ; 

"Tis  gone  while  we  but  say — 'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  i^tly  twin'd. 

Whose  erery  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue^  and  grov 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Capid's  nest, 

Will  pro?e  his  grare,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose^ 

Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  serrants  call  f 

Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done, 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  lore  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  firm  ;  be  prorident. 

And  think,  before  the  summer's  spent, 

Of  following  winter ;  like  the  ant. 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  hare  mored 

Wares  on  that  cheek  which  was  belored ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined, 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leare  her, 

Lore  may  return,  but  lorers  nerer : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itch  of  lore  in  aged  reins. 

0  love  me  then,  and  now  bq^n  it, 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Whidi  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes. 

And  eagles  diange  their  aged  plames ; 

The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receires 

A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leares : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay, 

You  nerer  know  a  second  Biay. 

Oh,  then,  bo  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 

Aflbrds  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 

Spend  not  in  Tain  your  life's  short  hour. 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower. 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  witbsb 


Dts(2atn  iSetumsd. 

He  that  lores  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-lixe  eyes  doth  seek 

Fael  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desirss  ; 

Hearts  with  equal  lore  combined. 
Kindle  neTCf>^ying  fires. 

Where  theee  are  not,  I  despise 

LoTcly  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes  1 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolT'd  heart  to  return  ; 
I  hare  search'd  thy  soal  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  soon  | 
I  hare  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  my  roTenge,  conTSj 
That  fore  to  her  I  cast  away. 

[Ajpfmack  tf8pniiig,'\ 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  loet 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  moro  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silrer  lake,  or  crystal  stream ; 
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But  the  wAim  ran  thftwi  the  beniimb'd  ttath^ 
And  makes  it  tender ;  givei  a  ncred  birth 
To  the  dead  iwallow ;  wakei  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsjr  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  ohixplng  nunatieli  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  jouthfUl  tprSkgt 
The  Talleji,  hills,  and  woods,  in  ridi  arraj. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May. 
Xow  all  things  smile. 


Tliese  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Iletcher, 
and  ooosina  of  Pletcher  the  dramatist;  both  were 
dergymen,  whose  lives  aifoided  but  little  raxiety  of 
inddent  Phineas  was  bom  in  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
I   before  his  brother. 

The  works  of  pHiinuLS  Fletchse  consist  of  the 
Purpk  Idcmd,  or  the  Itk  ofMan^  Piscatory  Echguea, 
and  ndsoellaneous  poems.  The  Purple  Island  was 
published  in  1688,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
cal and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
youthM  admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  hare 
drewn.  A  perusal  of  the  work,  however,  dispels 
this  illusion.  The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
sunny  spot  *  amid  the  melancholy  main,'  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man.  He  begins  with  the  reins,  arteries, 
bones,  and  mnsdes  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  hiUs,  dales,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
ings,  devations,  and  appearances.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  poet  was  wdl  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  oissecting  room.  Having  in  five  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physical  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  describe  tne  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.  Intdlect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
he  is  ftimished  with  eight  counsellors,  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  human  souL  At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angd 
being  King  James  L,  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  fblsome  adulation.  From  this  sketch 
of  Fletcher's  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  worth 
must  rest)  not  upon  {dot,  but  upon  isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.  Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  all  the  easy  flow  and  mdlifluous  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  othen  are  marred  by 
affectation  and  ouaintness,  and  bv  the  tediousness 
inseparable  fitimlonp^protractedsllegory.  His  fancy 
was  luxuriant,  and,  u  better  disdpUned  by  taste  and 
judgment^  mighi  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Giles  Flxtcheb  published  onlr  one  poetical 
production  of  any  lengthr— a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
C%riff «  Victory  and  Trhay)h,  It  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1610,  and  met  with  such  mdifferent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  tiU 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gran- 
deur and  earnestness  about  *  Christfs  Victory'  which 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  materials  of  the  poem 
are  better  Jumd  together,  and  more  harmoniouslv 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 

Both  of  these  brothers,'  says  Mr  Haliam,  *  are 


deserving  of  much  praise;  they  were  endowed  with 
minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  btferior  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  in- 
judidous  taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of 
allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers 
from  being  effectivdy  diBpIayed.'  Mr  Csmpbell 
remarks,  *  They  were  both  the  disciples  of  Spenser, 
and,  with  his  diction  gently  modernised,  retained 
much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  Gilea, 
inferior  as  be  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  St  con- 
nexion in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirits, 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidenUy  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  wf tli 
Paradise  Begained.'  These  hints  are  indeed  Teiy 
plain  and  obvious.  The  appearance  of  Satan  as  an 
aged  sire  *  slowly  footing'  in  the  silent  wilderness, 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  'goodly  garden,' 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Ddight,  are  outlines 
which  Biilton  adopted  and  filled  up  in  his  second 
epic,  with  a  classic  grace  and  force  of  style  un- 
known to  the  Fletchers.  To  the  latter,  however, 
bdong  the  merit  of  original  invention,  copiousness 
of  fancy,  mdodious  numbers,  and  language  at  times 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poeticaL  If  Spenser  had 
not  previously  written  his  Bower  of  Bliss,  Giles 
Fletdier's  Bower  of  Vain  Delight  would  have  been 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  that  dav ;  but  probably, 
like  his  master  Spenser,  he  copied  from  Tassa 


ffofpinat  of  the  Skt^pher^i  Lifu 
[From  the  Pmpls  Istand.] 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happv,  shepherd's  life  and 

When  courts  are  happmess'  unhappy  pawns  I 

His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scorns  and  frwna  t 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep, 

Singine  all  day,  his  flocks  he  leams  to  xeep ; 

HimseEf  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheepw 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives :  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  wann  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 
No  empt^  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprite  ; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  eaci^  songSi 
And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlocx  his  eyes : 
In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses  ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses  ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  decdve  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leared  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rsge  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can 
please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  futhfhl  spouse  hath  place  | 
His  little  son  into  hii  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  Other's  &ce : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him : 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turft,  with  grsssy  tomb^  con* 
tent  him. 
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PHIMKAB  AND  GILES  FLEICHKE. 


[Jkeay  qfMuman  Oreatneu,} 

Fond  iQMi,  thai  looks  on.euth  for  happiness, 
And  boe  long  seeks  whtA  here  is  nerer  found  I 
li  Fw  sU  our  gwMl  we  hold  from  hear'n  by  lease, 
I  HMth  many  Ibxfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
I  Nor  can  w«  paj  the  fine^  and  rentage  due : 
I  Tbondi  now  bot  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  giv'n  anew, 
I  Tek  (Utly  w«  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

j  Why  shwddst  thoa  here  look  for  perj^etual  good, 
'  At  e/iy  loss  'gainst  hearen's  face  repining  t 
;  Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 
.  With  gilded  tcms  and  sUtst  turrets  shining  ; 
There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greThouad  ISeeds, 
I  And  lofii^  nelicaa  in  fiuxcy  bneds : 
I  There  seniedung  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  stedes.^ 

.  \llicre  b  the  Assyrian  lion's  solden  hide, 
'  That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  f 
Where  thai  great  Perrian  bear,  whose  swelling  prido 
The  lion's  sdSf  tore  out  with  rar'nous  jaw  1 
'  Or  he  whidi  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Throu^  1^  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  far'd, 
And  to  Ids  greedy  whelps  his  conquei^d  kingdoms 
shared. 

Hardly  the  nlaee  of  such  antiquity, 
;  Or  note  of  theee  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Onlr  a  fhding  rerbal  memoir. 
And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind  : 
But  whm  this  second  life  and  gloiy  fades, 
And  sinks  ai  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fall  soMeeds,  and  double  death  inrades. 

I  Thai  monatnras  beast,  which,  nurs'd  in  Tiber's  fen, 
IMd  all  tho  world  with  hideous  shape  affiray ; 

I  That  ^'d  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den, 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay  : 
His  batfring  horns,  pull'd  out  by  ciril  hands 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  tiie  sands ; 
Baek'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seren  heads  yoked 


And  thai  black  Tulture^*  which  with  deathAiI  wing 
■  Overshadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
'  Frigfaten'd  the  Muses  from  their  natire  spring, 

Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
'  ^lio  then  snail  look  for  happiness  beneath  t    * 

Where  eacK  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 
death. 

And  lifii  itaelf' s  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 
I 

llkBeriptim  cfParOenUtt  or  OhaitUy.'\ 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  mud, 
Futhenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 
In  needless  stead,  a  miehty  spear  she  swa/d. 
With  iriiich  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms. 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  annonr  seem'd  a  garden  green, 

Where  thoaasnd  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew ; 

And  OBI  her  ddeld  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Anbian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new ; 

Itaelf  onto  iteelf  was  onlpr  mate ; 

Ever  the  same,  bat  new  in  newer  date  s 

And  vndemeath  was  writ '  Sndi  is  ehaste  single  state.' 

Thas  bid  in  aims  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knifl^t. 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise : 

But  wbea  she  list  lay  down  her  annonr  brifht^ 

Aisd  bai^  resume  her  peaoeftil  maiden's  guise; 

Tbe  fiurcst  maid  she  was,  that  erer  yet 

Ptiaon'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net. 

Or  ki  ihsm  waring  hang,  with  roses  fidr  bent 

•TheTmlE. 


Choice  nymph  !  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth  ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain  : 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  drew ; 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  m  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fiti^ 

A  thousand  s^ils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 

And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sit^ 

Himself  in  awful  majesty  airaving : 

Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow. 

And  ready  shafts  ;  deadly  those  weapons  show ; 

Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow. 

•  •  • 

A  bed  of  lilies  flow'r  upon  her  cheek. 
And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose ; 
Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Narcissus  seek 
New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 
To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire  ; 
But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t  aspire 
To  such  a  fair,  which  none  attain,  but  all  adndro  f 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  goodly  row : 
But  when  sne  deigns  those  precious  bones  undight. 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  those  dirisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears. 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  dieering  modest  fears : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  chtfm  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  jun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty ; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  uiines  in  glassy  frssne, 

The  sparkling  ciystal  bums  in  flittering  flame. 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  damei 

[2^  JtambowJ] 
[From  the  *Tsmptetlon  sod  Yietorr  of  Christ.    BrOam 


High  in  the  aiiy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung^ 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main : 
But  it  the  earth  woul4  water  with  his  rain, 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rooks,  that  in  the  liquid  roU'd* 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apaoe^ 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  ipun'd. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  solden  ore, 
As  seem'd  the  asure  web  was  sll  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rollin|[  up  the  shore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Aigus  wore. 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplore. 

Yet  strsnge  it  was  so  man^  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  diould  nimbly  move, 
Fomt  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love, 
Wiu  wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  besuity  provsk 
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Otw  hor  httiig  »  omopy  of  itste, 

Not  of  rick  tittue  nor  of  spangled  gold. 

But  of  ft  tabftuioe^  though  not  miTn>tn» 

Yet  of  a  heaTenlj  and  ipiritual  mould. 

That  only  ejei  ci  ipiriti  mudit  behold  : 

Such  lignt  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound. 

And  Ut&e  angeu,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 


ll%e  Sanerm  i^  Vain  Ddi/M 

CynBttMSBOM.] 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut, 

That  laj  as  if  she  slumbered  in  delight, 

And  to  the  open  skies  her  ejes  did  shut :  . 

The  asure  fields  of  HeaTen  wero  'sembled  right 

In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowen  of  light : 

The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  >Pfrks  of  dew 

That  hung  upon  their  azuro  leares,  did  shew 

Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  erening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 

On  which  the  bowerof  Vain  Delight  was  built 

White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  wero  plac'd, 

And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  wero  spilt : 

Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  gilt, 

Till  in  the  ocean  the  rlad  day  was  drown*d : 

Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 

And  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  hero  depaint  her  lily  hand. 
Her  Teins  of  Tiolets,  her  ermine  breast, 
Which  thfTO  in  orient  colours  liTing  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leares  is  drest. 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arm'd  with  boughy  crost| 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears 
Shaking  at  ererj  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  fears. 

Orer  the  hedge  depends  the  grapin^  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine^ 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm. 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  yine, 
Lest  they,  perh^w,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  sudi  fruit  he  never  boro : 
Dut  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  moro. 
And  she  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 
•  •  •  * 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three  boys. 
Three  gaping  mermaids  with  their  ew'rs  did  feed, 
\Vho8e  In^asts  let  fall  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  lean'd  with  speed  ; 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 
The  naked  bo^  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  mehtincales  had  tau|^t  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  breati&'d  into  their  watery  iutcrall. 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  channed  beasts  aground  were  spread, 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  liy'd,  but  now  the  men  were  dead. 

And  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Ciroe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 

Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  deroutly  idolise)     ^ 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Sariour ; 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wise. 
They  danc'd  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifice 
To  plump  L^us,  and  among  the  rest. 
The  jolly  pnest,  in  iyy  garlsmds  drest, 
Ihanted  wild  otgials,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 


High  orer  all,  Pan^orie's  blaxinf  throne. 
In  her  bright  tumt,  all  of  oiystu  wroiq^ 
Like  Phoebus'  lamp,  in  midst  of  heaven,  ihionts 
Whose  starry  top,  with  pride  infernal  fnuj^ti 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  taoghii 
In  which  her  image  still  leAected  was 
By  the  smooth  crystal,  th«t,  most  like  her  ^fmm 
In  beauty  and  in  ftailty  did  all  othen  paMi 

A  silrer  wand  the  sorceress  did  sway. 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  h^r  sne  won  | 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  htr  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bora 
A  hollow  fflobe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Whose  ooloun,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vanishnd. 

Such  wateiT  ori>icles  younc  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soMy  shelh,  and  much  admix* 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  nm 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  raised  higher ; 
Dut  if  they  chance  but  roughly  once  aspire^ 
The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  faU. 
Hero  when  she  came  she  'gan  for  music  call. 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  hum  withal  t 

'  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blowi 

Everything  that  lives  or  grows : 

Love  doth  make  the  heavens  to  move^ 

And  the  sun  doth  bum  in  love ; 

Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke^ 

And  makes  the  ivr  climb  the  oak  ; 

Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 

Soften'd  by  love  grow  tame  and  mild: 

Love  no  medicine  can  appease, 

He  bums  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 

Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  i 

Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quenchj 

Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 

Once  a  leaf^  coat  to  wear, 

yviiile  in  his  leaves  thero  shrouded  lay 

Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  play  i 

And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame 

I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thv  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

*  See,  see,  the  flowen  that  below 
Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow, 
And  of  all  the  virgin  rose. 
That  as  bright  Aurora  shows : 
How  thev  ul  unleaved  lie 
Losing  their  virginity ; 
Like  unto  a  summer  shade, 
But  now  bom  and  now  they  fiidat 
Eveiything  doth  pass  away, 
Thero  is  danger  in  delay  ; 
Come,  come,  pother  then  the  rose. 
Gather  it,  or  it  vou  lose. 
AH  the  sands  of  Tagus'  shore 
Into  my  bosom  caste  his  ore : 
All  the  vallejrs'  swimming  com 
To  my  house  is  yearly  htme ; 
Eveiy  grape  of  eveiy  vine 
Is  giamy  bruis'd  to  make  me  wine ; 
While  ten  thousand  kings  as  proud 
To  cany  up  my  train  have  bow'd. 
And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 
In  my  chambers  to  attend  me ; 
All  the  stars  in  heaven  that  smne, 
And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be.* 
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Tluis  loaj^t  tiM'dire  endiMitreia  in  hii  mind 

Her  cuileful  bail  to  liAve  emboaomed : 

Bat  M  ha  channi  dispened  into  wind^ 

And  ber  of  inioleiieo  admonished^ 

And  all  bnr  opOe  glanes  ihattend. 

So  with  ber  are  to  hell  she  took  ber  flwht 

(The  ■frting  air  flew  from  the  damned  iprite), 

Where  deeplj  both  aggfier'd  plunged  themaelTeB  in 

ni^t. 
Bat  to  their  Lord,  now  mnnng  in  hif  thon^t^ 
A  beaTcnly  toU^  of  light  angels  flew, 
And  from  his  &ther  him  a  banquet  brought 
Through  the  fine  element,  for  well  they  mew, 
After  his  Lenten  fitst,  he  hungry  grew : 
And  ae  be  fed,  the  hoi  j  choirs  combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  Trine ; 
All  thought  to  pass,  and  each  was  paet  all  thoii|^ 

diTine. 
The  bixda'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joyip 
Attempcr'd  to  the  lays  angelical ; 
And  to  the  Inids  the  winds  attune  their  noise ; 
And  to  the  winds  the  waters  hoarsely  call. 
And  echo  back  again  reroiced  all ; 
That  the  whole  Talley  rune  with  Tietoiy. 
But  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homewards  fly ; 
See  how  the  ni^  comes  stealing  from  the  mountains 


GaoBOB  WiTBEB  (1588—1667)  was  aToluminoiis 
'    antfaor,  in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  sufibrings  that 

I  would  hATe  damped  the  spirit  of  any  but  the  most 
.  1   adrentaroua  and  untiring  enthusiast.    Some  of  his 

II  happiest  strains  were  composed  in  prison:  his 
,  limfas  weie  incaroerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
,   hu%  bift  his  hoey  was  among  the  hills  and  plains, 

I    with  shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering  with  Poesy,  bv 

' ,   mstiing  bon^  and  murmuring  springs.    There  is 

I   afieahneas  and  natural  yiTadty  in  the  poetry  of 

I   Wither,  tiiat  render  his  early  works  a  *  perpetual 

I   feast.*    We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  feast  *  where  no 

I   crude  surfeit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure, 

1<   and  affected;  but  he  has  an  endless  dirersity  of 

,   style  and  subjects,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 

I     nreasi0n.     Wither  was  a  native   of  Hampshire, 

'   and  xeodTed  his  educaUon  at  Magdalen  CQUege, 

'   Oxftxd.    He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  the  year 

1613,  when  he  published  a  satire,  entitled  Abwet 

I    Sirhfi  amd  WhipL    For  this  he  was  thrown  into  the 

,    Manhabeo,  where  he  composed  his  fine  poem.  The 

'    Shepkerd^  HuHimg.    When*  the  abuses  satirised  by 

the  poet  had  accumulated  and  brought  on  the  ciyil 

i    war.  Wither  took  the  popular  side,  and  sold  his 

I   pfltfT"*'  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  par- 

hament    He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  m^jor,  and  in 

1642  was  made  gOTemor  of  Famham  Castle,  after- 

'   waida  held  by  Denham.    Wither  was  accused  of 

deserting  hia  appointment,  and  the  casUe  was  ceded 

'    the  same  year  to  Sir  William  Waller.    During  the 

I    stmggies  of  that  period,  the  poet  was  made  prisoner 

by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital 

<    ponishroent,  when  Denham  interfered  for  his  brother 

'    bard,  alleging,  that  as  long  as  Wither  lired,  he  (Den- 

'    ham)  wcmld  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet  in 

England.    The  joke  was  a  good  one,  if  it  sared 

1    Wither's  life ;  but  George  was  not  frightened  from 

the  perikms  contentions  of  the  times.  Hewasafter- 

'    wards  one  of  Cromwell's  minors  general,  and  kept 

watch  and  wwrd  oyer  the  royalists  of  Surrey.   From 

the  sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither 

obtained  a  considerable  fortune ;  but  the  Hestoration 

came,  and  he  was  stript  of  all  liis  possessions.    He 

I    ivmonstrated  loudly  and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances 

:    were  voted  libels,  and  the  unlucky  poet  was  again 


thrown  into  prison.  He  published  Tarions  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  during  this  period,  though  he  was 
treated  with  great  rigour.  He  was  released,  under 
bond  for  good  behaviour,  in  1663,  and  survived 
nearly  four  years  afterwards,  dying  in  London  on 
the  2d  of  May  1667. 

Wither's  fhme  as  a  poet  is  derived  chiefly  fh>m  his 
early  productions,  irritten  before  he  had  imbibed  the 
sectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  or  become  em- 
broiled in  the  struggles  of  the  civil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in 
1622,  with  the  titie,  MiMrtta  ofPhilarete;  his  Shep- 
herds' Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author's  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea,  appeared  in  1683.  His  CoBectkn  of 
Embknuy  ancient  and  modem.  Quickened  wiA  Jlfe- 
trical  lUugtratioM,  made  their  appearance  in  1635. 
His  satirical  and  controversial  works  wei«  nume- 
rous, but  are  now  forgotten.  Some  authors  of  our 
own  day  (Bir  Southey  in  particular)  have  helped 
to  popuUrise  Wither,  by  frequent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish roets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  *  that  ^Uyftil 
fancy,  pure  taste,  and  <utless  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  eariy  youth.' 
His  poem  on  Christmas  afibrds  a  lively  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  Ifis  Addreae  to  Poetry, 
the  sde  yet  cheering  companion  of  his  prison  soli- 
tude, is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  supenor  to  most 
of  the  effusions  of  that  period.  The  pleasure  with 
which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the 
*  divine  skiU'  of  his  Muse,  that  had  derived  nourish- 
ment and  delight  from  the  *  meanest  objects'  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which, 
when  these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  even  the 
vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest 
offerings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and 
hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The  superiority  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
and  lUl  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more 
touchingly  or  flneiy  illustrated. 


[The  CfompamumdUp  of  the  ifiue.] 

£Arom  the  SlMphsnls'  Hunting] 

See'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days. 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays  , 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steamt 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

Ana  vet  vanish  into  air. 

Leaving  it,  unblemish'd,  fair! 

So.  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee  - 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high, 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains  , 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

Twixt  men's  ju<%ment8  and  her  li^: 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power; 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 

She's  afirontcd  still  the  more : 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past, 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last : 

Let  nought  theroforo  thee  afinght, 

But  make  fom-ard  in  thy  flight ; 
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For,  if  I  oould  nukteli  thj  xlijiiifl^ 
To  the  yetj  ftan  I'd  climb ; 
Tliore  l>egin  a^n,  and  flj 
TUl  I  wach'd  eteinity. 
But,  alas  1  mj  muae  u  slow; 


Am  mjMlf  put  ap  a  mewing : 

But  if  I  m  J  cage  can  rid, 

111  flj  when  I  noTer  did : 

And  though  for  her  nke  I'm  croiti 

Though  m  J  best  hopes  I  have  loet, 

And  hnew  she  would  make  m j  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double  i 

I^diould  lore  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  oi  all  the  world  could  do. 

f^r,  though  banish'd  from  my  flock% 

And  oonfin'd  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  awaj  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  nighti 

She  doth  for  mj  comfort  staj. 

And  keeps  manj  cares  awaj. 

Though  I  miss  the  flowciy  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  7ield% 

Though  I  maj  not  see  those  grores. 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loves. 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-Toiced  I^ilomeU 

Thou^^h  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothmg  now  remains  at  last. 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mcuds  my  grief: 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  &itj's  eril  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driven,  too, 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  bonrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  preeenoe  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest^ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  oiTine  skill  taught  me  this. 

That  from  ererjthing  I  saw, 

I  oould  some  invention  draw : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Through  tne  meanest  object's  si^t^ 

Bj  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Ot  the  least  bough's  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spr^td. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me. 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

Bv  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladncM, 

In  tiie  veiy  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made  j 

The  strange  music  of  the  wares, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss : 

The  rude  portals  that  rive  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight : 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

Vmm  all  these,  and  this  dull  aiz^ 

A  fit  olnect  for  despi^r, 

Bbn  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  Imw  comfort  and  delight. 


Thoefbre,  thou  belt  earthly  bliM^ 

I  will  cherish  thee  fixr  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent: 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee^ 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  oonodvo  thai^ 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scon. 

That  to  nonght  bat  earth  are  boniy 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee^ 

Thou^  our  wise  ones  call  thee  i 

Let  me  never  taste  of  sladneM, 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holj^ 

Do  account  thy  r^»tures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  them. 

8omH  ypoma  Stolm  Kim, 

Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  tan 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies. 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  uteal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  revealt 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away. 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
^Vhy  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  t 
Oh  1  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  growl 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 


T%£  SitdfBui  Shepherd. 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me. 

Pish  1  unclasp  these  wanton  anus ; 
Sosar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
frhou|;h  thou  prove  a  thousand  dwrnia). 

Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain : 

Thy  painted  baits. 

And  poor  deceits. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breasti 
Rolling  eyci  and  lip  of  ruby. 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamour'd  swain : 

Those  common  wiles. 

Of  si^  and  smiles. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eve : 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty. 
These  impostures  I  defy  : 

Mr  spirit  loathes 

Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obt^u  t 

I  love  her  so 

Whose  look  swears  no. 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  vun. 

Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies. 

Which  on  every  breast  are  worn  ; 
Hint  may  pluck  the  virgin  roses 
From  their  never^touctied  thorn  1 
I  can  <ro  rest 
On  her  sweet  breast, 
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That  is  the  pride  of  Cjnthia's  tiftin  ; 

Then  staj  thy  tongae ; 

Thy  mermaid  aon|; 
Is  all  besiow'd  on  me  in  yain. 

He's  a  fool,  that  basely  dalHet, 

l^liere  each  peasant  mates  with  him  : 
Shall  I  haunt  tiie  thronsed  Tallers, 
l^liilst  there's  noble  hills  to  dimb  t 
No,  no,  thouffh  clowns 
Are  scar'd  with  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  : 
And  those  I'll  prore^ 
So  will  thy  loTe 
Be  all  besiow'd  on  me  in  Tain, 

I  do  scorn  to  tow  a  duty. 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo  ; 
Oire  me  her,  whose  sun-like  beauty, 
BosEuzds  daie  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she,  it  is 

Affords  that  bliss. 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pun ; 

But  sucb  as  you. 

Fond  fools,  adieu. 
Tea  seek  to  captire  me  in  Tain. 

Leare  me,  then,  thou  Syren, leaTe  me; 

Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms ; 
Cnfty  wiles  cannot  deceiTo  me, 
Wno  am  proof  against  your  charms : 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
Tlio  heart,  that  constant  shall  remain ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  lee  you  spend  your  tiuM  in  Tain. 

MadHffaL 

Amairllis  I  did  woo. 
And  I  courted  Phillis  too ; 
Daphne  for  her  love  I  chose, 
Chloxis,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek,  I  held  so  dear. 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik'd  well  near ; 
And,  in  lore  with  all  together. 
Feared  the  enjoying  either : 
"Caiue  to  be  of  one  possess'd, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rest, 

CkrUimaM, 

So  now  is  oome  our  joyiul'st  feast ; 

Let  erciy  man  be  iolly  j 
Each  room  with  iry  leaTes  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  hoUy. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine^ 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Dnnni  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine^ 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke. 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 

Their  oreiis  they  with  baked  meat  choke^ 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie  ; 

And  if  fur  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We'll  buiy't  in  a  Christmas  ple^ 
And  eTermore  be  merry. 

Now  erery  lad  is  wondVous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour ; 

Our  laMes  baTo  prorided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ; 

Tom^  men  and  maids,  and  giris  and  boji^ 

Giro  utB  to  one  another's  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 
PoBOsiTo  that  they  aio  mony. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparine  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  sounaeth  ; 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run. 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
The  country  folks,  themselres  advance^ 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  danoe^ 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  tnm  pawn. 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  of  the  barrel. 
And  those  that  hacdly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  hare  both  clothes  and  dain^  iai% 

And  all  the  day  be  merxy. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errants  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants: 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  w^t  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

(}ood  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  wone^ 
On  lust  and  pnde  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play, 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away. 

Which  may  be  ours  another  day. 
And  therefore  let's  be  meny. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbear^ 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  career 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat. 
Why  should  we  pine,  or  ^ere  at  that! 
Hang  sorrow  1  care  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Hark  1  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call, 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  1  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound, 
Anou  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round. 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  have  found. 

And  there  thqr  will  be  merxy. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls. 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box. 
Audio  the  dealing  of  the  ox. 
Our  honest  neighbours  oome  by  flocks, 

And  here  they  will  be  meny. 

Now  kings  and  aueens  poor  sheepcotes  haT% 

And  mate  with  eTCiy  body  j 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knave, 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go. 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  eame  boys  mo, 

Because  they  wiU  be  merry. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  merxy  days. 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  1 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays. 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller : 
And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sing^ 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  ereiything, 

Bear  witness  we  ars  meny. 
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WiuXAK  Bbowmx  (1590-1645)  was  ft  pftttoral 
and  deicriptiTe  poet,  who,  like  Fhineu  aiid  QUet 
Hetcber,  adopted  Spenaer  for  his  modeL  He  waa  a 
natlre  of  Tayiatock,  in  Deronshiie,  and  the  heaatiftil 
aoenerj  of  his  natire  county  seems  to  haTe  inspired 
his  early  strains.  His  descriptioDS  are  Tivid  and 
true  to  nature.  Browne  was  tutor  to  the  Bail  of 
Camarron,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury  in  1643,  he  received  the  patron- 
age and  lired  in  the  ikmily  of  the  Sari  of  Pembroke. 
In  this  situation  he  reaused  a  oompeteDcy,  and, 
according  to  Wood,  purchased  an  estate.  Jae  died 
at  Ottery«St-Mary  (the  birth-place  of  Coleridge)  in 
1645.  Browne's  works  consist  of  Briiamma*9  Ptut<h 
ni2i^the  flrst  part  of  which  was  published  in  16  IS, 
the  second  part  in  1616.    He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 

rn  of  in&rior  merit,  entitled,  TAc  Sh^hertTM  Pipe, 
1620,  a  masque  by  Browne  was  produced  at 
court,  called  The  Imur  Tempk  Mtuqwf  but  it  was 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  author^s  death,  transcribed  fh>m  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  all  the  poems  of 
Browne  were  produced  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  best  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  containing 
marks  of  juTenility,  and  frequent  traces  of  resem- 
Uanoe  to  prerious  poets,  especially  Spenser,  whom 
he  warmly  admired.  His  pastorals  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selden,  Drajion,  Wither,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Britannia's  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  contain  much  beautiM  descrip- 
tlre  poetry.  Browne  had  great  facility  of  expression, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  landscape.  Whv  he  has  failed  in 
maintaining  his  ground  among  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  rigour  and  con- 
densation in  his  works,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  human  interest  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
have  neariy  as  little  character  as  the  *  silly  sheep' 
th^  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that  *  takes  the 
place  of  sense,'  can  nerer  permanently  interest  any 
large  number  of  readers.  So  completely  had  some 
of  the  poems  of  Browne  vanished  from  tiic  public 
▼lew  and  recollection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
sin^  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  which  that  poetical  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transcribed,  it  is  supposed  there 
would  hare  remained  little  of  those  works  which 
their  author  fondly  hoped  would 

Ktejt  his  name  enroll'd  past  his  that  shines 
In  gilded  marble,  or  in  braien  leaves. 

Warton  dtea  the  fbDowing  lines  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  as  the 
morning  picture  in  the  L'Allegro  of  Hilton : — 

Bv  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock, 
Bidden  the  goodwife  for  her  mai£  to  knock  ; 
And  the  swart  ploushman  for  his  breakfast  staved, 
That  he  might  till  Siose  lands  were  fallow  Uud ; 
The  hiUs  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound ; 
Each  diepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pul 
Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  moming's  meal ; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  mutterinff  bounis  and  pretty  rills, 
Before  the  labouring  bee  had  left  tke  hive^ 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dive, 
B^gan  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rsst,  not  infelicity. 

Browne  celebrated  the  death  of  ft  fiknd  uader  the 


name  of  Philarele  in  a  pastoral  poem ;  and  Milton  ii 
snppoaed  to  have  copied  his  pbm  in  Lvcidas.  There 
is  also  a  fkint  similarity  in  some  of  toe  sentimenti 
and  images.  BrownehasaTetyfineiUustratioaofa 
rose:^ 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fably  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauties  to  th*  enamour'd  mom. 
Until  some  keen  blast  from  the  envioas  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  bom ; 
Or  else  her  rarest  smelh^  delighting, 

Make  herself  betray 
Some  white  and  curious  hand,  inviting 
To  jlnck  her  thence  away. 


lAXktenplimSheldL'i 

0  what  a  rapture  have  I  gotten  now  I 

That  a«e  of  gold,  this  of  m  lovely  braw. 

Have  mwn  me  from  my  song !  I  onward  na 

(Clean  from  the  end  to  wliich  I  first  lN»m), 

But  ve,  the  heavenly  creatnxes  of  the  West* 

In  whom  Uie  virtues  and  the  graces  rest, 

Pardon  1  that  I  have  run  astray  so  long^ 

And  grow  so  tedious  in  so  rude  a  song. 

If  you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one 

Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place. 

Where,  here,  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedges 

There  in  a  pond,  the  trimmine  of  the  sedge  i 

Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-shaded  trees, 

The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  siball  degress 

The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie. 

It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  ling*rin«  eye  j 

Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  air, 

Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 

Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 

(As  if  it  were  another  paiaditte), 

So  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  vou  are  hhk 

Where  last  you  walk'd  to  turn  and  walk  again. 

niere  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious 

Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats: 

For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show, 

And  often  skips  as  it  did  ds^cins  go : 

Here  further  down  an  over-arched  alleir 

Tliat  from  a  hill  goes  winding  in  a  valley, 

You  spy  at  end  tnereof  a  standing  lake. 

Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 

The  water  (broujzht  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 

Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  fashioned) 

To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 

In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigaL 

This  with  no  small  ddight  retuns  your  ear. 

And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  live  tbsnu 

Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 

In  gallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree, 

Invite  your  hand  to  crop  them  from  the  stem. 

And  liking  one,  taste  every  sort  of  them  : 

Then  to  the  arbours  walk,  then  to  the  bowen. 

Thence  to  tiie  walks  again,  thence  to  the  flowen^ 

Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thencs^ 

Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense : 

Here  one  w^u  oft,  an<f  yet  anew  b^^'tb. 

As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth. 


[Svemng,'] 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air       .    '  ;{ 

Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames^  sweet  bank,  to  hear  i  i 

My  fnend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear< 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strmin. 
That  likes  me,  strai^t  I  ask  the  same  again. 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before: 
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I    I  would  haire  been  content  if  he  would  plaj, 
In  that  one  stndn,  to  vtm  the  night  away  ; 
i    But,  iearing  much  to  do  his  patienee  wrongs 
I    f JnwiUin^y  hare  aik'd  lome  other  mms : 
SOy  in  this  diff  Mng  k^,  though  I  could  well 
A  manj  hours,  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Tet,  l«i  mine  own  delight  might  injure  joa« 
(Theui^  loaih  soioon)  I  take  my  long  anew. 


Hie  aaUe  manUe  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  erer-jojrsome  lij^t. 

Caie  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leare  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  hills, 

And  deightful  otters  left  the  purling  rills  ; 

Rooks  to  their  nests  in  high  iroods  now  were  flung, 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

When  thieres  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir. 

And  terror  frights  the  lonely  passencer ; 

When  neaght  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  hoirl 

Of  soDie  Tue  cor,  or  whooping  of  the  owL 


1 


IPattoral  Fmploymmts.'} 

But  since  her  stay  was  long :  for  fear  the  sun 
Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 
To  leap  and  wrestle,  others  threw  the  bar, 
Some  from  the  company  remored  are 
To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play, 
Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 
Some,  tales  of  lore  their  lore-sick  fellows  told ; 
■  Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 
This,  all  alone,  was  mending  of  his  pipe ; 
That,  for  his  lass,  sought  fruits,  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 
Here  (frxMn  the  rest),  a  lorely  shepherd's  boj 
Sits  piping  on  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 
Would  stul  endure,  or  elro  that  age's  frY)Bt 
Should  nerer  make  him  think  what  he  had  lost. 
Yonder  a  shepherdess  knits  by  the  springs, 
VLgi  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings ; 
Or  seeming,  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 
Were  eomfDned  in  woricing.    Near  the  sands 
Of  some  sweet  rirer,  sits  a  musing  lad. 
Thai  moans  the  loss  of  what  he  sometime  had. 
His  lore  by  death  bereft :  when  fast  by  him 
An  aged  swmu  takes  places  as  near  the  brim 
Of  *B  gavn  as  of  the  river. 


[The  SyrmU  SongJl 
[Ttam  the  *Iiaier  Tempts  Uamgm,'} 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  pines^ 

AH  beaten  mariners, 
Here  lie  undiscorer'd  mines 

A  prey  to  pamengera ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  make  the  nhoeniz  urn  and  nest ; 

Fear  not  your  ships. 
Nor  any  to  oppose  vou  sare  our  lips ; 

But  come  on  shore. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  lore  hath  gotten 


Fer  swelling  waTes  our  panting  breast^ 

Where  nerer  storms  arise, 
SsBckange ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests  ; 

For  sStts,  gaze  on  our  eyes. 
TIm  eompass,  love  shall  hourly  sin^ 
And  as  ho  goes  about  the  ring^ 

We  will  not  miss 
To  tell  each  p<rint  he  nameth  with  a  kifi. 


niAlfCU  QVAB1X& 

The  writings  of  Fkancis  Qvables  (1599-1644) 
are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  contemplative 
recluse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held 
various  public  situations,  and  died  at  the  age  ol 
fifty-two.  Quarles  was  a  native  of  Essex,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  was  successively  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretuy  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  chronolQger  to  the  dty  of  London.  He  espoosed 
the  cause  of  Charies  L,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
opposite  party,  who  injured  his  property,  ftnd  plm- 
dered  him  of  his  books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that 
his  death  was  attributed  to  the  aflliction  and  ill 
health  caused  by  these  disasters.  Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Quarles  hare  a  tinge  (3 
Puritanism  and  ascetic  piety  that  might  have  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  his  persecutors.  His  poems  con- 
sist of  various  pieces  — Job  Militant,  Sian*B  EUgietj 
The  History  of  Queen  Etther,  Argaiun  and  Parthenia, 
The  Mornina  Mtue,  The  Feast  of  Worms,  and  The 
Divine  Emblems,  The  latter  were  published  in  1645, 
and  were  so  popular,  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew, 
styles  Quarles  *the  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments.' The  eulogium  still  holds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  Divine  Emblems,  with  their  quaint  and 
grotesque  illustrations,  are  still  found  in  the  cottages 
of  our  peasants.  After  the  Restoration,  when  every- 
thing sacred  and  serious  was  either  neglected  or 
made  the  subject  of  ribald  jests,  Quarles  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public.  Even  Pope, 
who,  had  he  read  him,  must  have  relished  his  lively 
fancy  and  poetical  expression,  notices  only  ms 
bathos  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolerant 
taste  of  modem  times  has  admitted  the  divine  em- 
hlemist  into  the  *  laurelled  fraternity  of  poets,'  where, 
if  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  {uaoe,  he  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion. Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, had  been  tried  with  success  ht  Peacham  and 
Wither.  Quarles,  howerer,  made  Herman  Hugo,  a 
Jesuit,  his  model,  and  firom  the  'Pla  Desideria'  of  this 
author,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age— stuaded  with  conceits, 
often  extravagant  in  conception,  and  presenting  the 
most  outrk  and  ridiculous  oomMnations.  There  is 
strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  fUse.  His  epigrammatic 
point,  uniting  wit  and  devotion,  has  been  considered 
the  precursor  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

8Umui$» 

As  when  a  ladjr,  walking  FlonTs  bower, 
Picks  here  a  pmk,  and  there  a  gillT-flowerp 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  puiple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  years  msidenhead^ 
There  nips  tine  brier,  here  the  lover's  pAnsy, 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fuM^, 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  hair ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plttcksy  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast. 

Th€  Shortmaa  ef  JAift, 

And  what's  a  life  f— a  weaiy  pilgrimage, 
Mliose  gloTT  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  staige 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  t — the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to-day 
Wean  ner  green  plush,  and  is  to-moirow  har. 
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Reftd  on  this  dial,  how  the  ■hades  deroor 

My  short-liTed  winter's  daj  1  hour  eats  up  hour ; 

ALU  1  the  total's  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thj  hands  hare  made, 

Fair  copies  of  mj  life,  and  open  laid 

To  Tiew,  how  soon  thej  droop,  how  soon  they  fade  I 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon ; 
My  non-aced  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  fim|3e  is  my  snit  !-~how  small  my  boon! 

Nor  do  I  b^  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  Ihlsely  to  beguile 

If  J  thoughts  with  Joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smile. 

JfonTueu 

Cva  he  be  fSsir,  that  withers  at  a  blast  f 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  aiiy  breath  can  castf 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  lire  I 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  giro  t 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  f 
So  iair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fSkir  is  num,  that  death  (a  parting  blast) 
Blasts  lus  fair  flower,  and  maies  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strlTS, 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  lire ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winding-eheet  wherein  he's  laid  ; 
So  Toung  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow. 
He's  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  brsg^st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  fire  feet  long ! 
lliott'rt  neither  iair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  ricli,  nor 
young. 

J%e  Vcmttifqftke  Worid. 


False  weild,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight: 
Thy  fkrvan  cannot  gain  a  friend, 

ThsT  are  so  sliriit : 
lliy  ncnung  pleasures  m^e  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  suppljr'st. 
And  yet  thou  Taunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
WiUi  heaven ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  bibblinjr  tonsue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  oifers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
llioa  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
Ihere's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
Here's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas  I  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thou  ly'nt. 

What  well-adrised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  sayf 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  eunningcan  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Tliy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  Ty*st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  reTy'd,  deny 'st : 
Tliou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-ooin'd  treasure ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  diange,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth !  that  falsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man ;  rain  man  I  that  thou  refy'st 
On  earth;  Tain  man,  thou  dot'st;  run  earth,  thou  ly'st. 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

Tohaberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash  1 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  1 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  sttpply'st 
Us  mortals  with  t    Are  these  the  nigh'st ! 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  1  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Ddight  m  Ood  OtUy. 

I  lore  (and  hare  some  cause  to  lore)  the  earth  | 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature  ;  therefore  good  : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  mv  tender  nurse — she  ffives  me  food ; 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  oompaied  with  thee  I 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me ! 

I  lore  the  air :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
Nfy  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  inrite  me  ; 
Her  ahrill-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh. 
And  with  their  pol^honian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  I 

I  lore  the  sea :  she  is  mv  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  puireyor ;  she  proTides  me  store : 
She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thee. 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  I 

To  heareu's  high  city  I  direct  mjr  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertam  mine  eye  ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  crystal  payement  of  the  sky : 
But  what  is  heayen,  great  Ood,  compared  to  thee  f 
Without  thy  presence  heayen  's  no  heayen  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  giyes  no  refection ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  arords  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  heayen  itself  no  pleasure ; 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  ei^ofd  in  thee. 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heayen  to  me  f    # 

The  hiehest  honours  that  the  worid  can  boast, 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  gloi^  are  Tat  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  Imng  nre  : 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thaeu 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares  ; 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy  disquiet — sadness  : 

Friendship  is  truwon,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness  | 
Without  thee.  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be^ 
Nor  haye  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  haying  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  haye  1 1 
Not  haying  thee,  what  haye  my  labours  got ! 
Let  me  eiyoy  but  thee,  what  further  craye  I  f 
And  haying  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not } 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heayen,  heayen  unpofisess'd  of  ihm. 

Jkoojf  rf  Life. 

The  day  grows  old,  the  low-pitch'd  lamp  hath 

No  less  than  treble  shade, 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair  ; 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  puiples,  fringed  with  gol{ 
To  dotne  his  eyening  glory,  when  the  alarms 
Of  rest  shall  call  to  rest  in  restless  Thetis' am. 
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Nature  now  cmlli  to  sapper,  to  nbeak 

The  spirits  of  all  flesh  ; 
The  toiling  ploa^hman  drives  his  thirsty  tean:8. 

To  taste  tLe  shpp*^  streams : 
The  drdiling  swineherd  ^ocks  awaj,  and  feasu 

His  hungiy  whinins  guests  : 
The  hoxbifi  ooxle,  and  the  dappled  thrush. 
Like  hungiy  rivals  meet  at  their  beloved  bush. 

And  now  the  jcold  autumnal  dews  an  seen , 

To  oobwd)  every  green ; 
And  by  the  low-shorn  rowans  doth  appear 

The  iast-dedining  year : 
The  s^less  branches  doff  their  summer  suiti^ 

And  widn  their  winter  fruits  ; 
And  stormy  blasts  have  forced  the  quaking  trees  ^ 
To  wrftp  tlteir  trembling  limbs  in  suits  of  mossy  frieze. 

Oar  wanted  taper  now  hath  brought  her  light 

To  the  next  door  to  night ; 
Her  sprightless  flame  grown  with  great  snuff,  doth  turn 

Sad  as  her  neighboring  urn  : 
Her  slender  inch,  that  yet  unspent  remains, 

Li^ts  but  to  further  pains, 
And  in  a  silent  language  bids  her  guest 
Prepare  his  weary  limbs  to  take  eternal  rest. 

Now  careful  age  hath  pitch'd  her  punful  plough 

Upon  the  ftirrow'd  brow  ; 
And  snowT  blasts  of  discontented  care 

Have  blai^M  the  falling  hair : 
Su^icioas  envy  mix'd  with  jealous  spite 

IKstorbe  his  weaiy  night : 
He  threatens  yoath  with  age  ;  and  now,  alas  I 
lie  owns  not  what  he  is,  but  vaunts  the  man  he  was. 

Grey  bun  peruse  thy  days,  and  let  thy  paet 

Read  lectures  to  thy  last : 
Those  hasty  wings  that  hurried  them  away 

Will  give  these  days  no  day : 
The  constant  wheels  of  nature  scorn  to  tire 

Until  her  works  expire  : 
That  blast  that  nipp'd  thy  youth  will  ruin  thee  ; 
That  hand  that  shook  the  branch  will  quickly  strike 
the  tree. 

<  Ta  Chaatiiy, 

Oh,  Chastity ! — ^the  flower  of  the  soul. 

How  ia  thv  perfect  fairness  tum'd  to  foul  I 

How  are  thr  blossoms  blasted  all  to  dust. 

By  sadden  light*ning  of  untamed  lust ! 

How  hast  thou  thus  defil'd  thy  ev'nr  feet, 

Thy  sireetuess  that  was  once,  how  far  from  sweet ! 

Where  are  thy  maiden  smiles,  thy  blushing  cheek — 

Thr  lismb-like  countenance,  so  fair,  so  meek  1 

Where  is  that  spotless  flower,  that  while-ere 

Within  thy  lily  bosom  thou  did'st  wear  1 

Has  wanton  Cupid  snatched  it  1  hath  his  dart 

Sent  courtly  tokens  to  thy  simple  heart? 

Wluere  dost  thou  bide?  the  countiy  half  disclaims  thee ; 

The  city  wanders  when  a  body  names  thee : 

Or  have  the  rural  woods  engrost  thee  there. 

And  thos  forestaU'd  our  empty  markets  here  ? 

Sore  thoa  art  not ;  or  kept  where  no  man  shows  thee ; 

Or  chaof^d  so  mudi  scarce  man  or  woman  knows  thee. 


CHBOBOE  HERBBST. 

GxoBOB  Herbert  (1593-1632)  waa  of  noble  birth, 
though  chiefly  known  as  a  pious  coantry  dergy- 
•  holy  George  Herbert,*  who 


The  lowliest  duties  on  himself  did  lay. 

Hia  Ikther  was  descended  fh>m  the  eails  of  Pembroke, 
and  lived  in  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  where  the 
poet  was  barn.   His  elder  brother  was  the  celebrated 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  George  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  1619  was  chosen 
orator  for  the  universi^.  Herbert  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Dr  Donne ;  ami 
Lord  Baoon  is  said  to  have  entertained  such  a  high 
regard  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  that  ho  sub- 


mitted his  works  to  him  before  publication.  The 
poet  was  also  in  favour  with  King  James,  who  gave 
him  a  sinecure  oflBce  worth  £120  per  annum,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  formerly  given  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  *With  this,'  says  Izaak  Walton,  *and 
his  annuity,  and  tlie  advantages  of  his  college,  and 
of  Jiis  oratorship,  he  enjoyed  his  genteel  humour  for 
clothes  and  court-liktf  company,  and  seldom  looked 
towards  Cambridge  unless  the  king  were  there,  but 
then  he  never  failed.'  The  death  of  the  king  and 
of  two  powerful  friends,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court 
hopes,  and  he  entered  into  sacred  orders.  He  was 
first  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia  (the  church  of 
which  he  rebuilt),  and  afterwards  was  made  rector 
of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  After  describing  tiie  poet* s 
marriage  oo  the  third  day  after  his  first  interview 
with  the  lady,  old  Izaak  Walton  relates,  wiUi  dia- 
racteristic  simplicity  and  minuteness,  a  matrimonial 
scene  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  Bemerton : — 
*  The  third  day  after  he  was  made  rector  of  Bemer- 
ton, and  had  chanpd  his  sword  and  silk  clothes  into 
a  canonical  habit  (he  had  probably  never  done  duty 
regularly  at  Layton  EcclesiaX  he  returned  so  habited 
with  his  friend  Mr  Woodnot  to  Bainton ;  and  ini- 
mediatelv  after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his  wife,  he 
said  to  ner,  **  You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and 
must  now  so  fieir  forget  your  father's  house  as  not  to 
claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your  parishioners ;  for 
you  are  to  know  that  a  priest^s  wife  can  challenge 
no  precedence  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases 
by  her  obliging  humility ;  and  I  am  sure  places  so 
purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  so  good  a  herald  as  to  assure  you  that  this 
is  truth."  And  she  was  so  meek  a  wife,  as  to  assure 
him  it  was  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and  that  he 
should  see  her  observe  it  with  a  cheerfhl  willingness.' 
Herbert  discharged  his  clerical  duties  with  saint- 

•  The  reotenr  of  Btnafton  Is  BOW  held  by  snottMr  post,  th« 
Rev.  W.  Lids  Bowlss. 
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like  leal  and  purity,  but  hit  strength  wm  not  equal 
to  his  aelf-impoaecl  taaki,  and  he  died  at  the  earir 
age  of  thirtj-nine.  His  principal  production  is 
entitled.  The  Temple^  or  Sacred  Poenu  and  Private 
Ejaculatumt.  It  was  tot  printed  till  therear  after 
his  death,  but  was  so  well  reoeiyed,  that  Walton  says 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
after  the  first  impression.    The  lines  on  Ylrta^— 

Sweet  day,  so  oool,  so  calm,  so  bri^ii 

are  the  best  Sn  the  collection ;  but  eren  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  aU  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridiculous 
conceits  or  coarse  unpleasant  similes.  His  taste 
was  yery  inferior  to  his  genius.  The  most  sacred 
snlrject  could  not  repress  his  love  of  fantastic  imagery, 
or  keep  him  for  half  a  dozen  rerses  in  a  serious  and 
natiuru  strain.  Herbert  was  a  musician,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  tioI  ;  and  indications 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  poems,  which  have 
sometimes  a  musical  flow  and  liarmonious  cadence. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  that  Hcrbert*s 
poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  eigoys, 
to  his  excellent  and  amiable  character,  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  his  prose  work, 
the  Country  Parton^  and  to  the  warm  and  fervent 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life  and  breathes 
tliruugb  all  his  writings. 

Firlw. 

Sweet  day  1  so  oool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  I  whose  hue,  an^  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gaser  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  I  full  of  sweeWdm  and  roses ; 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber  never  mves ; 
But,  thoiudi  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

All  ma;^  of  thee  partake ; 

Notmnc  can  be  so  mean. 
Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  sake^ 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  dean. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  tumeth  all  to  gold. 
For  that  which  Ood  doth  toodi  and  own, 

Camiot  for  less  be  told. 

[Stanms.] 
COddlj  Mllsd  ^  Hflrb«t  •  The  Pnlkj.': 

When  Ood  at  first  made  man, 
Having  a  fflass  of  blessings  standing  by, 

'  Let  us,*  said  he, '  pour  on  him  all  we  can ; 
Let  the  world's  nches,  which  dintersed  lie^ 
Contract  into  a  span.^ 

So  strength  first  made  away ; 
Then  beauty  flow'd;   then  wisdom,  honour, 
pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  Ood  made  a  stay; 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure^ 
Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 


*  For  if  I  should,' said  he, 

'  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creators^ 
He  would  adore  my  g^  instead  of  me^ 

And  rest  in  nature,  not  the  Ood  of  n 
So  both  should  losers  be. 


Yet  let  him  keep  the  i 

But  keep  them,  with  repining  1 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weaiy ;  that,  at  leasts 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
Kay  toss  him  to  my  bnlrt.* 

I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes 

But  thou  art  ready  there  to  catch 

My  mourning  soul  and  aacrifioe. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a 

My  Ood,  what  is  a  heart  f 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone^ 

Or  star,  or  runbow,  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one! 

My  Ood,  what  is  a  heart! 

That  thou  should'st  it  so  eye  and  woo, 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art. 

As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  t 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 

Amounts  (and  ridily)  to  serve  iliee; 

He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  cnate^  . 

Tet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  thsj  hOi. 

Teach  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  li^t  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show ; 
Thai  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  dimb  to  thesw 


0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world^s  hud, 
The  indoTMment  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  ihou  art^ 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  worl^days  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Tul  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  struct  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  poll 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  ytacj  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  filL 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  Ilea ; 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  witii  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borden 
In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  bare. 

Which  puts  their  ranks  and  ordm* 

Hie  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  siring, 
Make  hiacelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
Blesrings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 
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This  d«.T  my  SftTioar  rose, 
And  did  endose  this  lij^t  for  his ; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knowi, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  pieoe  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  Ukoee 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  cnation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remoTe 
M'tth  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  pasrion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Chxist's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our 
salration, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offenee  : 
Wherefore  tliat  robe  we  cast  away, 
Haring  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
Ajid  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Tbr  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth : 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  soren. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  1 


I  How  soon  doth  man  decay  I 

When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 
To  swaddle  in&nts,  whose  young  breath 
I  Scaitse  knows  the  way  : 

TbiT  are  like  little  winding-sheets, 
Whick  lio  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

When  boys  go  first  to  bed. 
They  step  into  their  voluntary  graves ; 

Sleep  binds  them  fast ;  onfy  their  breath 
Makes  them  not  dead  : 

Saooessive  niffhts,  like  rolling  waves, 
CoDvey  them  quicUy,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

When  youth  is  frank  and  free. 
And  calls  for  music,  while  his  veins  do  swell, 

All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company; 

Tlial  music  summons  to  the  knell. 
Which  shall  b^&iend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

Wlien  man  grows  staid  and  wise, 
Oettinc  &  house  and  home,  where  he  may  move 

Within  the  circle  of  his  breath. 
Schooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  lore 
Unto  the  eoffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  age  grows  low  and.  weak, 
ICariunff  his  grave,  and  thawing  ev'xr  year, 

TilJ  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 
When  he  would  speak ; 

A  diur  or  litter  shows  the  bier, 
Whieh  shall  oonvey  him  to  the  house  of  death. 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware. 
Hath  put  together  a  solemnity, 
%         Ajid  dressM  his  hearse,  wjule  he  hath  breath 
As  yet  to  spare. 
Tet^Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die^ 
That  all  these  dyings  may  be  life  in  death. 


WILLLUI  HABDIOTOir. 

WiLixuf  Habinoton  (1605-1654)  had  aU  the 
yiees  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  occa- 
sional and  frequently  studied  licentiousness.  He 
tells  OS  himself  (in  ms  preface)  that,  *  if  the  inno- 
oency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptaUe, 
and  weigh  hearier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fkme  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  leaye 
no  hope  of  competition.'  And  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, he  says  finely,  that  '  when  lore  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  chaatity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  wayes  and  threatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itself  be  ruinated  before  that  be 
demolishedL'  HaMngton's  life  presents  few  inci- 
dents, though  he  came  of  a  plotting  fiunily.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  uncle  suflbred  death  for  his  shaie  in  the  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  which  averted  the  execution  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Omer*8, 
but  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit  He  married  Lucia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castara.  Twenty  years 
before  his  death,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
of  The  Mistreat,  The  Wife,  and  7%«  Holy  Man,  These 
titles  include  each  several  copies  of  yerses,  and  tiie 
same  design  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cowley. 
The  lifSe  en:  the  poet  seems  to  haye  g^ded  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  afibction  of  his 
Castara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  is  of  the  same  unruffled  description — 
placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant—but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  '  green  plush,*  of  the  ftre  of 
mutual  love  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fected city,  and  of  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  heayen  must  haye  rained  showers  ci  sweet- 
meats, as  if 

Heaven  were 
Blackfriars,  and  each  star  a  oonfeetionef— 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  ooold  ridicule  the 
*  madness  of  quaint  oaths,'  and  the  *  fine  rhetoric  of 
dothes,'  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whose  sen- 
timents on  loye  were  so  pure  and  noUe,  fisll  into 
such  absurd  and  tasteless  puerilities. 


\EpMe  to  a  Fnend.'\ 
[Addnsnd  •  to  his  noUest  friend,  J.  0. 1 


.1 


I  hate  the  oountiy's  dirt  and  manners^  yet 
I  loye  the  silence ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  courtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tide, 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  vanity  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  who  to  my  care  imfold 
fAfter  a  due  oath  ministred^  the  height 
And  greatness  of  each  star  shines  in  the  stats^ 
The  brightness,  the  eclipse,  the  influence. 
With  others  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  toirent  dotii  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  overthrow, 
Soon  as  they  happen;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  German  towns,  even  puzzle  me  to  spell. 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fate,  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  nshness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  more  skill 
Than  upon  Liyydid  old  Machiavel. 
O  busy  folly  I  Why  do  I  my  brain 
Perplex  wiUi  the  dull  policies  of  Spain, 
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Or  quick  dei  igni  of  Fnmod !  Why  nbi  repair 
To  tlM  pore  innooenoe  o'  ik*  ooontiy  air. 
And  neid^boar  thee,  dear  friend  t  who  lo  doet  |^Te 
Thy  thou^to  to  worth  and  Tirtue,  that  to  IIto 
Blett,  is  to  trace  thy  wayi.    There  might  not  we 
Arm  agunst  passion  wiUi  p'  " 


And,  by  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  oontroi 
Whatever  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soul  I 
Knowledge  doth  iterance  engender,  when 
We  study  mysteries  of  other  men. 
And  foreisn  plots.    Do  hut  in  thr  own  shade 
(Thy  head  upon  some  flow'iy  pillow  laid, 
kind  nature's  housewifery)  contemplate  all 
His  stratagems,  who  laboun  to  enthral 
The  world  to  his  peat  master,  and  youll  iind 
Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  gntfps  tne  wind. 
Not  oononest  makes  us  great.    Blood  is  too  dear 
A  price  for  glonr :  Honour  doth  appear 
To  statesmen  like  a  rision  in  the  night, 
And,  Juggler-like,  works  o'  th'  deluded  si^t. 
Th'  unbusied  only  wise :  for  no  respect 
Endaujeers  them  to  enor ;  they  affect 
Truth  m  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 
Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  brisht  in  ^Id 
Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  tney  wei^ 
As  Tirtue  raiseth  him  above  his  clay. 
Thus  let  us  ralue  things :  and  since  we  find 
nine  bend  us  toward  earth,  let's  in  our  mind 
Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 
Assaults  of  age ;  that  no  dull  solitude 
0'  th'  country  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 
O'  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  are 
And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  forgot 
His  jooniey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd  not 

JDettripHim  <if  Chdattk 

like  the  riolet  which,  alone, 

Promers  in  some  happy  shade^ 

My  Castara  lires  unknown. 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue. 
Who  delights  i'  th'  public  riew. 

Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Haye  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  grace ; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  impsits, 
For  she  blushes  in  ner  place. 

^oU^  boasts  a  glorious  blood. 

She  IS  noblest.  Doing  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  neyer  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 

In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  herself  survey  she  takes. 
But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray. 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  vice  is  enthren'd  for  wit. 

Stie  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast. 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night :   . 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  thrust 
Pkayer  and  sleep,  oft  governs  lust. 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb^ 
^liile  wild  passions  captive  lie : 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  tj : 
All  her  vows  religious  be^ 
And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 


m  jomr  wockuxq. 

Bis  Johk  Suckuno  (1608-1641)  possessed  rodi 
a  natural  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  he  often  broke  throngh  the  arti- 
ficial restraints  imposed  by  the  literary  taste  of  his 
times,  but  be  never  rose  into  the  poetry  of  passion 
and  imagination.  He  is  a  delightftd  writer  of  what 
have  beoi  called  '  occasional  poems.'  His  polished 
wit,  playful  fiincy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  society, 
enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  doihe 
familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  His  own 
life  seems  to  have  been  one  nimmer^day— 

Tenth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

He  dreamt  of  enjoyment,  not  of  fame.  The  fiitber 
of  Suckling  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  L,  and 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  L  The 
poet  was  distingnished  almost  fh>m  his  infancy;  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  public  life !  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  celebrated 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in 
his  support  He  intrigued  with  his  brother  cava- 
liers to  rescue  the  Eari  of  Strafford,  and  was  Im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  fatal  accident  took  place 
by  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an 
inn^  Suckling,  learning  the  circumstance,  drew  on 
his  boots  hurriedly,  to  pursue  him ;  a  rusty  nail,  or 
(according  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  concealed  in  the  boot,  which  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  died. 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaaeoas 
poems,  five  plays,  and  some  private  letters.  His 
poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated to  love  and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a 
cavalier.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  of  ezpressioa 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments 
are  sometimes  too  voluptuous,  but  are  rarely  coarse ; 
and  there  is  so  much  dasticity  and  vivacity  In  his 
verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  His  BaOad 
upon  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and 
ctioice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
graphic  description  and  livdiness  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  weU-known  verse  has  never 
been  excelled — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out| 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light ; 
But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way. 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight  1* 

*  Herriok,  who  had  no  oeoaaloo  to  steal,  his  taken  thktasta 
from  Suckling,  and  ipoltod  It  in  the  theft— 

Her  pretty  feet.  Uk»  «jiatt»,  did  ONsp 
A  Uttle  out. 

Like  BIr  Fretful  Plagiary,  Heirlck  had  not  akin  lo  steal  wlt^ 
taato.  WyefaerleyalwjNirlofiudHerrlek^aimileforoiieofhfi 
playa.  The  aUuaioa  to  Eaater-day  is  founded  upoa  a  heautSfka 
old  auperstitionof  the  BagUah  peasantry,  that  tlfc  aundaaoaa 
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■I 


[SoNO.— *3^  now,  tinet  I  tai  doim  before,] 

^TU  now,  rinoe  I  sat  down  befon 

That  foolUh  fori,  a  heart, 
(Time  ttrangelj  spent !)  a  jear,  and  mora  ; 

And  »tiU  I  did  mj  part, — 

Made  m  r  appoache^  from  her  hand 

Unto  Ler  hp  did  liae ; 
And  did  already  underBtend 

The  language  of  her  eyes ; 

^ipoceeded  on  with  no  less  mti, 

llj  tongue  was  en^eer ; 
V  thoo^t  to  undermine  the  heart 

Bj  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 

Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town, 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resolT'd  to  starve  the  plac* 

By  cuttinc  off  all  kisses, 
Piaijung  and  casing  on  her  face. 

And  all  sudb  litfle  blises. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength, 

I  diww  all  batteries  in : 
Abd  brott^t  myself  to  lie  at  length. 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  oonld  do^ 

iViid  thought  the  place  mine  own. 
The  enemy  lay  quiet  too^ 

And  smil'd  at  all  was  done. 

1  MB*  to  know  from  whence,  and  where, 

TlMse  hopes,  and  this  relief  f 
A  spy  inform'd.  Honour  was  there^ 

Jkid  did  command  in  chief. 

Loidb,  march  (^uoth  I)  ;  the  word  rti^ght  gtre. 

Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her  ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  lire. 

And  hold  it  out  for  etrer. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  removt 

As  will  no  siege  abide ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starrei  for  lirre^ 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

A  3aBmd  Mpoii  a  Weddmg. 

I  ten  thee,  Dick,  where  I  hare  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  hare  seen  ; 

Oh,  thing*  without  compare  1 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  ]plaoe  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st  i  do  sell  our  hay^ 

There  is  a  house  witn  stairs ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Votty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  reet,  one  pestlent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Dor  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  Hwotud  undo  him. 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 
•  •  • 

But  wot  you  what  1  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  lus  wooing ; 

The  paaon  for  him  staid : 
Tet  bT  h»  leave,  lor  all  his  haste. 
He  did  not  so  mndi  wish  all  past. 

Perchance,  m  did  the  maid. 


The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tals^ 
For  such  a  maid  no  whitsttn-ale* 

Could  ever  vet  nroduce : 
No  grepe  that's  kinoly  ripe  could  ba 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she^ 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  waf  so  small,  the  rinff 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  aid  bri^g  | 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must). 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  Oust) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  ther  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh  1  she  dances  such  a  way  I 
Ko  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 
«  •  • 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on,    * 
No  daisy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  thers^ 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath*rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  ficeg 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  month  so  small,  when  she  does  speak^ 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  bnaki 

That  they  mieht  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  stul  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  9»  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 
•  •  • 

Passion,  oh  me  I  how  I  run  on  1 
There's  that  that  would  be  thougiht  apoa^ 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride : 
The  bus'taess  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thiicfl^ 
And  all  the  wuters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  seirinff-man,  with  duh  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd-baadt 

Presented,  anifi  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  abla 

To  stay  to  be  intreatcd  1 
And  this  the  very  reason  was. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  graoe^ 

The  company  were  seat^ 

Now  hats  fly  oflT,  and  youths  carouse : 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  nouH^ 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  : 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  healtli. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  t 

O'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  Vid  dance  ; 
Then  sit  aeain,  and  sigh,  and  glance  i 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  ser'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  er'iT  woman  wish'd  her  place. 

And  er'iy  man  wish'd  hia. 


1  >Vhllsmi*s]M  were  fSisllfe 
parlshet  at  WUtsnndaj. 


of  the  people  of  whds 
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By  thlf  time  all  w«i«  itol*!!  and* 
To  ooimiel  and  nndren  tho  brid« : 

But  that  he  moit  not  know : 
Bat  jet  'twaa  thought  he  gnen'd  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  atajoehind 

Abore  an  hoar  or  io. 


Oat  upon  it,  I  haye  lor'd 
Twe  whole  days  together ; 

And  am  like  to  love  t£ee  moi% 
If  it  prore  iSur  weather. 

^me  shall  moult  awaj  hia  wingiy 

Era  he  ihall  diicoTer 
In  the  whole  wide  world  agun 

Bach  a  constant  lover. 

Bat  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  Bti^f% 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  an  J  been  but  she 

And  that  reiy  face, 
Iliere  had  been  at  least  era  thia 

A  doaen  in  her  place. 


Sonff. 

I  prithee  send  me  back  mr  heart. 

Since  I  can  not  have  thme. 
For  if  from  jouis  vou  will  not  part. 

Why  then  should'st  thou  have  mine  t 

Tet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie^ 

To  find  it  were  in  vun  ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  t^o  hearts  in  one  breast  lie^ 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  f 
Oh  love  I  where  is  thy  sympathy, 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  I 

Bat  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  iHien  I  think  I'm  best  nsolv'd,  ' 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

TImd  teewell  caie,  and  fiuewell  wos^ 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  im  believe  I  have  her  heart 

Am  much  as  she  has  mine. 


Sonff, 

Why  10  pale  and  wan,  Ibnd  lover  t 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  f 
Win*  when  looking  weU  cant  more  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  f 

Frithee,  why  so  pale  f 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  t 

Prithee,  whj(  so  mute  I 
Will,  when  speaking  well  cant  win  her. 

Saving  nothing  do't  f 

Pnthee,  why  so  mute  f 

Qait^  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  more. 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  devil  take  her. 


J%e  Oeutkm  Lover. 

Never  believe  me  if  I  love. 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prove  ; 

And  yet  in  faith  I  lie,  I  do, 

And  she's  extremely  handsome  too ; 

She's  fair,  she's  wond'rous  fair. 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it. 

E'er  111  die  for  love, 

I  fairly  will  forego  it. 

This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  liear. 
My  foolish  heart  could  never  bear : 
One  sigh  imprison'd  ruins  more 
Than  earthqiuskes  have  done  herstofore  : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

When  I  am  hungry  I  do  eat, 
And  cut  no  fingers  'stead  of  meat ; 
Nor  with  much  gasing  on  her  ftce^ 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  firom  the  place : 
She's  fair,  &c 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  her's  by  stealth : 
She's  fur,  &c 

Blackfriars  to  me,  and  old  Whitdiall. 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  erove, 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  love  : 
She's  fair,  kc 

I  visit,  talk,  do  buriness,  plav. 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  day : 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  sdiooL 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fool 
She's  fair,  &c 


oh. 


Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air. 

When  wanton  blasts  have  tost  it  1 
Or  the  shin  on  the  sea. 

When  ruder  winds  have  crost  it  I 
Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weeping. 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  t 
Or  hast  thou  view'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 

Or  the  dove  by  nis  bride, 
Oh  I  so  fickle ;  oh !  so  vain ;  oh  I  so  fhlse,  so  fiUse  is  she  I 

I>etraaian  SxecrateeU 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 

Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate. 

Canker  of  conversation  I  oould'st  thou  find 

Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hate  t 

Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 

What  canst  thou  witness  then  1  thou,  base  dull  aid, 

Wast  useless  in  our  conversation. 

Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  nid. 

Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence — ^from  earth  I 

lliat  part  of  us  ne'er  luiew  that  we  did  love  : 

Or,  from  the  air !  our  gentle  si^  had  birth 

From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  Joy  did  move ; 

Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  charte  morning's  breath. 

When  from  the  night's  oold  arms  it  creeps  away. 

Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hath 

More  parity,  more  innocence  than  they. 

Nor  firom  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale ; 

No  briny  tear  has  furrowed  her  smooth  cheek ; 

And  I  was  pleas'd :  I  pmy  what  should  he  aiL 

That  had  her  love  ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  I 

We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 

Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacy 

Peroetv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 

IN 
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Much  len  oould'tt  ]i»t»  ii  from  Uic  puzer  fin  ; 

Oar  heal  exhales  no  rapoor  from  coarse  sense, 
!    Such  as  are  hopes,  or  feais,  or  fond  desire  : 

Our  matnal  lore  itself  did  recom]^ense. 
I   Thoa  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  heaven. 

And  th'  demental  world,  thou  see'st,  is  free. 
;    Whence  hadst  thoa,  then,  this,  talking  monster  !  CTen 
!    From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 

Ciust  be  th'  officious  tongue  that  did  address 

Thee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  mj  content : 

KajT  it  one  minute  taste  such  happineM^ 
!    Deterring  lost  unpitied  it  lament  1 
i    I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 

In  grie^  those  hours'  joj  short*ned  to  a  dream ; 
!    Ea£  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 

And  IB  one  year  outlire  Methusalem. 

JOHN  CaULSHnXk 

A  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Theahaa  and  Clear- 

dbn,  was  published  by  Izaak  Walton  in  1683,  with 

a  titferpage  stating  it  to  have  been  '  written  long 

j    wimee  by  Jomr  Chalkhiix,  Esq.,  an  acquaintant 

and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.'    Walton  tells  us  of 

''    the  author, 'that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  ^nerally 

J    known,  and  as  well  beloved ;  for  he  was  humble  and 

•  <    obliging  in  his  behaviour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 

very  innocent  and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole 

life  was  useful,  quie^  and  virtuous.'    '  Thealma  and 

I,    dettchua*  was  reprinted  by  Hr  Shdger,  who  ex- 

'  I    pressed  an  opinion  that^  as  Walton  had  been  silent 

.    upon  the  liib  of  Chalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a 

i  \    flctitiofis  personage,  and  the  poem  be  actually  the 

I '    eompoaitioa  oC  Walton  himself.     A  critic  in  the 

:    Bekoapeetive  Review,*  after  investigating  the  cir- 

!    contftioieefl,  and  comparing  the  Thealma  with  the 

I !    scknowledged  productions  of  Walton,  comes  to  the 

'     same  eoodnsion.    Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  editor  of 

I  Waltofi,  seeks  to  overturn  the  hypothesis  of  Singer, 
rt    by  the  f<J]owing  statement : — ^*  Unfortunately,  John 

I I  cauIUiiirs  tomb  of  black  marble  is  still  to  be  seen 
' !  on  the  walls  of  Windiester  cathedral,  by  which  it 
<  I  uneara  he  died  in  Kay  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
j  i  Walton's  pre&oe  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  May 

I  1678 ;  hot  as  the  hook  was  not  published  till  1683, 
>  when  Walton  was  ninety  years  old,  it  is  probably  an 
j     error  of  memory.'    The  tomb  in  Winchester  cannot 

I  be  that  of  the  author  of  Thealma,  tmless  Walton 
'  rwnTnitt»<l  a  frirther  error  in  styling  Chalkhill  an 
' '    'sequaiittant  and  friend'  of  Spenser.    Spenser  died 

I    in  1999,  the  very  year  in  which  John  Chalkhill,  in- 
terred in  Winchester  cathedral,  must  have  been  bom. 
We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  the  Thealma  was 
the  compoaition  m  Walton,  thus  adding  another 
I    hand  to  his  venerable  brow;  but  the  internal  evi- 
'      denoe  seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  against  such  a  sup- 
pQsitkML    The  poetry  is  of  a  cast  tax  too  high  for 
!     the  muse  of  Izaak,  which  dwelt  only  by  the  side  of 
I      trooting  streams,  and  among  quiet  meadows.    The 
uommede  ffmerre  of  Chalkhill  must  also  have  been  an 
!  i     old  one  widi  Walton,  if  he  wrote  Thealma;  for,  thirty 
'  I     years  before  its  publication,  he  had  inserted  in  his 
*  Complete  An^r'  two  songs,  signed  *  Jo.  Chalkhill' 
!     Theo^niseisaltogetiier  very  unlike  Izaak  Walton, 
,     then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  remarkable  for  his  un- 
I     **— r»w.g  worth,  probity,  and  piety.    We  have  no 
;     doobtk  tiierefoie,  that  Thealma  is  a  genuine  poem  of 
i     Hie  days  of  (Carles  or  James  L    The  scene  of  this 
1  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author,  like  the 
poets,  describes  the  golden  age  and  all  its 

,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  age  of  iron,  on 

intiodiietlon  of  ambition,  avarice^  and  tyranny. 

■sliusiiiiitlis  Rerlew,  toL  It.,  pigs  830.  The  srtids  sp- 
s  t»  hsvsbtm  writtn  by  Sir  Eferton  BkTdfBi,  who  oon- 
Msikaailylotfaatwarik. 


The  plot  is  complicated  and  obscure,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  decent  in  individuality.  It  must  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  its  romantic  descriptions, 
and  its  occasional  felicity  of  language.  The  versi- 
fication is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  varied,  like 
Milton's  Lyddaa,  by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle 
onheUne. 


[The  Wikh*9  Cbse.]       ^ 

Her  cell  was  hewn  out  of  the  marble  rock, 

By  more  than  human  art ;  she  need  not  knock ; 

The  door  stood  always  open,  large  and  inde, 

Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side. 

And  interwove  with  ivy's  flattering  twines. 

Through  which  the  carouncle  and  diamond  shinei^ 

Not  set  by  Art,  but  there  by  Naturo  sown 

At  the  world's  birth,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

They  senr'd  instead  of  tapers,  to  give  light 

To  the  dark  entiy,  where  peipetual  night. 

Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  siro  of  ignorance. 

Shuts  out  dil  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chance 

Might  bring  to  light  her  follies :  in  they  went. 

The  eround  was  strow'd  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  scen^ 

Mix^  with  the  dioice  perfumes  from  India  brought^ 

Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  caufht 

His  credulous  sense ;  the  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 

With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branches  spread 

All  o'er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  grapes  were  red ; 

This,  Art  had  made  of  rubies,  cluster'd  so. 

To  the  quick'st  eye  they  more  than  seem'd  to  glow ; 

About  we  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung, 

Sudi  as  were  of  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 

On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 

Held  waxen  tapers,  taller  than  themselves : 

Yet  so  well-shap'd  unto  their  little  stature. 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature ; 

Their  rich  attire  so  diflfring ;  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 

Which  was  the  fi^rest,  which  the  handsomest  dadc*^ 

Or  which  of  them  desire  would  soon'st  afiect. 

After  a  low  salute,  they  all  'gan  sing, 

And  cirole  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring. 

Oiandra  to  her  diarms  was  stepp'd  aside, 

Leavinff  her  guest  half  won  and  wanton-ey'd. 

He  had  forgot  his  herb :  cunniuff  delight 

Had  so  bewitch'd  his  ears,  and  Uear'd  his  si^iA^ 

And  captivated  all  his  senses  so^ 

That  he  was  not  himself:  nor  did  he  know 

What  place  he  was  in,  or  how  he  came  theceb 

But  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 

With  what  would  ruin  him. 

•  •  * 

Next  unto  his  view 
She  represents  a  banouet,  usher'd  in 
By  such  a  shape,  as  she  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  like  she  was 
To  his  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  fiwe. 
So  voic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  (jatt 
And  comely  gesture ;  on  her  brow  m  st 
Sat  such  a  pnncely  majesty,  as  he 
Had  noted  m  aarinda  ;  save  that  she 
Had  a  more  wanton  eye,  that  here  and  there 
RoU'd  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  ground  she  falls  his  hands  to  kisip 
And  with  her  tears  bedews  it ;  cold  as  ice 
He  felt  her  lips,  that  yet  inflam'd  him  so. 
That  he  was  all  on  fire  the  truth  to  know, 
Whether  she  was  the  same  she  did  appear^ 
Or  whether  some  fiuitastie  form  it  wer^ 
Fashion'd  in  his  imagination 


By  his  still  working  thoughts  ;  so  fix'd  upon 
His  lov'd  Clarinda,  that  his  fiuicy  strove, 
Even  with  her  shadow,  to  express  his  love. 
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ll%€  Priatm  tf  Dima.} 

Within  a  little  silent  grore  liard  bj« 

Upon  A  Bmall  ascent  he  might  espy 

A  stately  chapel,  richlj  gilt  withoat^ 

Beset  with  shadj  sycamores  about :  H 

And  erer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 

A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 

As  the  wind  gaTo  it  being : — lo  fwvet  an  air 

Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

•  •  * 

A  hundred  riigins  there  he  might  espy 
Prostrate  before  a.marble  deity, 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appeared  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana : — on  their  knee 
They  tendered  their  derotions :  with  sweet  atrs^ 
Oflnnng  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike  ;  beneath  their  pape 
Buckled  together  with  a  silrer  claps ; 
And  cross  their  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  azure  scaif,  with  stars  embroider'd  o*er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silrer  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  right, 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight. 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  quirer,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  futen'd  to  their  side. 
Under  their  yestments,  something  short  before, 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  riban<Ong,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sifht  for  a  voun^  eye, 
That  lore  had  fir*d  Before :— he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  round. 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


[7%e  VoUnrm  of  Duma,} 


-  Clarinda  came  at  last 


With  all  her  tndn,  who,  as  along  she  pass'd 
Thoioagh  the  inwud  court,  did  make  a  lane^ 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture. 
Doing  their  rererence.    Her  upward  resture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Oirt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselres  t<^her,  so  well  wrought 
And  fashion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 
lliey  had  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silTor  tinsel,  short  before. 
And  fring'd  about  with  sold :  white  buskins  hide 
The  naked  of  her  leg ;  they  were  loose  tied 
With  axure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hur  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet, 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  placVL 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fair ; 
One  would  hare  thought  Diana's  self  were  these; 
For  In  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill'd 
With  turtle-feather'd  anows. 


WIUJAX  CABTWBIOHT. 

WiLUAM  Cartwbight  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  Jonson'i  adopted  sons  of  the  muses,  and  of  his 
works  Jonson  remarked—*  My  son  Cartwright  writes 
aU  like  a  man.'  Cartwright  was  a  favourite  with 
his  contemporaries,  who  loved  him  living,  and 
deptored  his  eariy  death.  This  poet  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirencester,  who  had  squandered 
•way  a  patrimonial  estate.    In  1638,  after  complet- 


ing his  education  at  Oxford,  Cartwriglit  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentaiy  forces  when 
they  arrived  in  Oxford  in  1642.  In  1643,  he  waa 
chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  was  also 
reader  in  metaphysics.  At  this  time,  the  poet  is 
s^  to  have  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day  1  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  same  year,  Cartwright  caught 
malignant  fover,  called  the  camp  disease,  then  pre- 
valent at  Oxford,  and  died  I>eoember  23,  1643.  ^ 
king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  went  into  mourning 
for  Cartwright's  death;  and  when  his  works  were 
published  in  1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  en- 
comiastic verses  were  prefixed  to  them  by  the  wits 
and  scholars  of  the  time.  It  is  difilcult  to  conceive, 
from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright* s  poems,  why  he 
should  have  obtained  such  extraordinary  applause 
and  reputation.  His  pieces  are  mostly  short,  occa- 
sional productions,  addresses  to  Udies  and  noblemen, 
or  to  his  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  or 
slight  amatory  effhsions  not  distinguished  for  de- 
ganoe  or  fantgr.  His  prouthM  virtues,  his  leening^ 
loyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  have 
mainhr  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  impressioa 
of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cartwright  must  have 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  (xily  twenty- 
six  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  the  comidSment 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  then 
been  bu«y  with  his  pen.  He  mourned  the  loss  d 
his  poetical  ftther  in  one  of  his  best  effusions,  in 
which  he  thus  eulogises  Jonson*s  dramatic  powers:^ 

But  thou  still  puts  true  passion  on ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  that  tried  captains  fi^  ; 
Giv'st  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  things ; 
Low  without  creeping,  hirh  without  loss  of  winai 
Smooth  yet  not  weak,  and,  by  a  thorough  cai^ 
Big  without  swelling,  without  painting  iair. 


S\>  a  Ladjf  VeileeL 

So  Love  appeared,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  firrt  shed  the  day ; 

Newly  awak'd  oat  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glorv  of  the  rose. 

As  you  do  through  your  veils ;  and  I  may  sweai^ 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  then. 

So  Truth  Ihj  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Miffht  reverence  the  rnvstery,  not  descry ; 

Light  bcinff  so  proportion'd,  that  no  mote 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adoie: 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  oraer'd,  so  contrived. 

As  'tis  but  only  poetiy  revived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  mds ; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  beauteous  foesL 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place  f 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear. 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here  $ 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Ixion,  then,  be  here  allow'd. 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  cloud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  counti^  viigin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veil'd  as  yoo. 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fmKL 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear :         ^^ 

0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  the^  assail,  be  this  your  armour  thea, 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  partiL 

Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts  I 
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A  ValedieUotL 

ffid  ine  not  go  where  neitlier  tuns  nor  ihowen 

Do  make  or  cherish ; 
Wliefe  discontented  things  in  sadneta  lie^ 

And  nature  grieres  u  I ; 
When  I  am  pvted  from  those  eyes 
From  iHiidi  mj  better  daj  doth  rise. 

Thou^  some  propitious  power 

Should  plant  me  in  a  bower, 
Where,  amongst  happy  lovers,  I  might  see 

How  showers  and  sunbeams  bring 

One  ererlasting  raring ; 
Hat  would  those  fall,  nor  these  shine  forth  to  me. 

Nature  herself  to  him  is  lost, 

Who  loeeth  her  he  honours  most. 
Then,  £urest,  to  m^  parting  view  display 

Tour  graces  all  m  one  fiul  day ; 
Whom  blessed  shapes  111  snatch  and  keep,  till 
when 
I  do  return  and  riew  again : 

So  by  this  art,  fancy  shall  fortune  cross. 

And  loren  lire  by  thinking  on  their  loss. 


Ifko  widMd  bststlf  Toung  eooQgh  for  msk 

Chloe,  why  wish  you  that  your  years 
Would  backwards  run,  till  they  met  nun  3 ! 

That  perfect  likeness,  which  endears 
Things  unto  things,  might  us  combine. 

Our  ages  so  in  date  agree. 

That  twins  do  difier  more  than  we. 

Thert  are  two  births ;  the  one  when  light 
First  strikes  the  new  awakened  sense ; 

The  other  when  two  souls  unite ; 
And  we  must  count  our  life  fix>m  thenca : 

When  yon  lor'd  me,  and  I  lor'd  you. 

Then  Mih  of  us  were  bom  anew. 

Low  than  to  us  did  new  souls  gire, 
And  in  those  souls  did  plant  new  pow^ : 

Since  when  another  life  we  live. 
The  bnath  we  breathe  is  his,  not  ours ; 

Lore  makes  those  young  whom  age  doth  chill, 

And  whrna  he  finds  young  keeps  young  still. 

Love,  like  that  angel  that  shall  call 
Oar  bodies  from  the  silent  RiaTe^ 

Unto  one  age  doth  raise  us  all ; 
Nono  too  much,  none  too  little  hare ; 

Nay,  that  the  difference  may  be  none. 

Ha  makes  two  not  alike,  but  one. 

And  now  since  you  and  I  are  such. 
Tell  me  what's  yours,  and  what  is  minet 

Dor  eyes,  our  ears,  our  taste,  smell,  touch, 
Do^  like  our  souls,  in  one  combine ; 

80,  bj  this,  I  as  well  may  be 

Too  old  for  you,  as  you  tot  me. 


TheDrtam, 

I  dieamM  I  saw  myself  lie  dead. 

And  that  my  bed  my  coffin  grew, 
SQenoe  and  sleep  this  stranee  sight  bred^ 

But,  waked,  I  found  I  lird  anew. 
Looking  next  mom  on  youf  bri^t  face, 

Mine  eyes  hequeath'd  mme  heart  fresh  pain ; 
A  dnrt  riiah'd  in  with  erery  graoe^ 

And  so  I  kiU'd  m:f8elf  agJn: 
O  ejea,  what  shall  distressod  lorers  do» 
If  open  yon  can  kill,  if  shut  yon  riew  1 


Love  InameealaUe, 

Who  can  hide  fire  t    If  *t  be  uncorerM,  light ; 
If  corer'd,  smoke  betrays  it  to  the  sight : 
Lore  is  that  fire,  which  still  some  sign  i^ords ; 
If  hid,  they  are  sighs ;  if  open,  they  are  words. 

IbCkipicL 

Thou,  who  didst  never  see  the  light, 

Nor  know'st  the  pleasure  of  the  sight. 

But  always  blinded,  canst  not  say, 

Now  it  is  night,  or  now  'tis  day ; 

So  captirate  her  sense,  so  blind  her  eye, 

That  still  she  loye  me,  yet  she  ne'er  know  why. 

Thou  who  dost  wound  us  with  such  art, 
We  see  no  blood  drop  from  the  hearty 
And,  subt*ly  cruel,  leay'st  no  sign 
To  tell  the  blow  or  hand  was  thine ; 
O  gently,  gently  wound  my  fair,  that  she 
May  thence  belieye  the  wound  did  come  from 
theel 


ROBERT  HERRICK. 

One  of  the  roost  exquisite  of  our  early  Ijrrlcal  poets 
was  Robert  Herrtck,  bom  in  Cheapside,  London, 
in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  having 
entered  into  holy  orders,  was  presented  by  Charles  I^ 


in  1629,  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire. 
After  about  twenty  years'  residence  in  this  rural 
parish,  Herrick  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the 
storms  of  the  civil  war,  which,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  '  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  churcli  and  state  all 
in  pieces.'  Whatever  regret  the  poet  may  have  felt 
on  being  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  he  could  have 
experienced  little  on  parting  with  his  parishioners, 
for  he  describes  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Crabbe  portrayed  the  natives  of  Suffolk,  among 
whom  he  was  cast  in  eariy  life,  as  a  '  wild  amphi- 
bious race,'  rude  *  almost  as  salvages,'  and  *  churlish 
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tf  the  nu.'    Herrick  gires  ni  a  glimpie  of  hii  own 


Bom  I WM  to  meet  with  age, 
And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage  : 
Much,  I  know,  of  time  la  spent ; 
Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 
Howsoerer,  cares  adieu  I 
111  hare  noocht  to  say  to  70U ; 
Bat  111  spend  mj  oominc  hours 
Drinking  wine  and  crowned  with  ibwen. 

This  light  and  genial  temperament  would  enable  the 
poet  to  ride  out  the  storm  in  composure.  About  the 
time  that  he  lost  hla  rlcarage,  Herrick  appears  to 
have  published  hia  works.  His  NotlU  Nvmben^  or 
PwMM  Pieces,  are  dated  1647  ;  huHeaperidee,  or  the 
*  Works  both  Humane  and  DiTine  of  Robert  Herrick, 
Esquire,'  in  1648.  The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name 
seems  now  to  hate  been  abandoned  by  the  poet, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  pieces  in  his  second 
Tolume  which  would  not  become  one  ministering  at 
the  altar,  or  bdonging  to  the  sacred  profession. 
Herrick  lired  in  Westminster,  and  was  supported 
or  assisted  bv  the  wealthy  royalists.  He  associated 
with  the  joTial  spirits  of  the  age.  He  *  quaffed  the 
mighty  bowl'  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  could  not,  he 
tells  us,  *  thrire  in  frip7*'  like  rare  Ben,  who  seems 
to  have  ezoelled  all  his  fellow-compotators  in  aallies 
of  wild  wit  and  high  imaginations.  The  recoUec- 
tton  of  these  *braTB  translunary  scenes'  of  the 
poets  inspired  the  mnae  of  Herrick  in  the  following 
strain  h^ 

AhBenI 
SaT  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests. 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasti 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 
Where  we  such  closten  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  t 
And  yet  each  vene  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  fiolie  wine. 

My  Ben  I 
Or  come  agun. 
Or  send  tons 
Thy  wit's  ereat  oreipluiy 

But  teadi  us  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it ; 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  ; 
And  baring  onoe  brou|[^t  to  an  end 
That  precious  stock,  the  store 
Of  such  a  wit,  the  world  should  hare  no  more. 

After  the  Restoration,  Herrick  waa  replaced  in  his 
DcYonshire  ricarage.  How  he  was  received  by  the 
*  rude  aalvages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  felt  on 
quitting  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  to  resume  his 
derical  duties  and  seclusion,  is  not  recorded.  He 
was  now  about  serenty  rears  of  age,  and  was  pro- 
bably tired  of  canary  sack  and  tarem  jollities.  He 
had  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  countiy 
life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works,  and  the  fond- 
ness with  wldch  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals 
and  rural  customs.  Though  his  rhymes  were  some- 
times wild,  he  says  his  life  waa  chaste,  and  he  rc« 
pented  of  his  errors  &— 

For  these  my  unbaptised  rhymes. 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times. 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  woid. 
That's  not  inlaid  with  thee,  O  Lord  I 


Foxgive  me,  God,  and  blot  eadi  line 
^  Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine ; 

But  ii;  'monnt  all  thou  findest  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction. 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  gloiy  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  ahould  better  bare  evinced  the  ainoeri^  . 
and  depth  of  hia  contrition,  by  blotting  out  the  an-  : 
baptised  rhymea  himself,  or  not  reprinting  them;  • 
but  the  Tamtj  of  the  author  probably  triumphed 
over  the  penitence  of  the  Chiiatian.  Gaiety  waa  the  | 
natural  element  of  Herrick.  Hia  muse  waa  a  god-  1 
dess  fair  and  free,  that  did  not  more  happily  in  | 
serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death  hae  | 
not  been  ascertained,  but  he  muat  have  arrived  at  a 
ripe  old  age. 

The  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  for 
many  years  after  hia  death.  They  are  now  again  in 
esteem,  especially  hia  shorter  lyrics,  some  of  which 
have  becm  aet  to  music,  and  are  sunff  and  quoted  by 
all  lovers  of  aong.  His  verses,  Cierry  jKpe,  and 
Gather  the  Btm-lmde  while  ye  may  (though  the  senti- 
ment and  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  latter  are 
taken  fh>m  Spenser),  possess  a  delidona  mixture  of 
phiyfUl  fhncy  and  natural  feeling.  Those  To  She- 
aoM«,  To  Daffodils,  and  To  Primroses,  have  a  tinge 
of  pathos  that  wina  ita  way  to  the  heart  They 
abound,  like  all  Herrick's  poema,  in  lively  imagery 
and  conceits ;  but  the  pensive  moral  feeling  predo- 
minates, and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smiles  might  aa 
well  be  tears.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered 
such  delicate  fancies  and  snatches  of  Ipical  mdody 
among  their  plays  and  masques— Milton's  Comms 
and  the  Arcades  had  also  been  published — Carew 
and  Suckling  were  before  him — Herrick  was,  there- 
fore, not  without  models  of  the  highest  exoellence  in 
this  species  of  composition.  There  ia,  however,  in 
his  songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gaiety  and 
natural  tenderness,  that  show  he  wrote  chiefly  from 
the  impulM*s  of  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  nature. 
The  sJect  beautv  and  picturesqueness  oif  Herrick'a 
language,  when  he  is  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  worthy 
of  his  fine  conceptions ;  and  his  versification  is  har- 
mony itselfl  His  verses  bound  and  flow  like  aome 
exquisite  lively  melody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood 
and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at  every  torn 
and  winding.  The  strain  is  short,  and  aometimea 
fantastic  s  but  the  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and 
take  their  place  for  ever  in  the  memorr.  One  or 
two  words,  such  aa  'gather  the  rooe-bnda,'  call  up 
a  summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowera^ 
and  music.    Thia  la,  and  ever  must  be^  true  poetry. 

ToPhssoms, 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree^ 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fiMt  t 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  iHiSl% 

To  blush  and  gentiy  smik^ 
And  go  at  last. 

What  I  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  halTs  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night ! 
*Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worthy 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  yon  are  lovely  leaves,  iHiere  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  h»fe 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  btave  x 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  ptide^ 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
uito  the  grave. 
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fkir  daftdili»  iro  WMp  to  Mt 
Ton  baste  «wmj  m  aoon ; 
Afl  j«4  ih«  MrlT-rifiiig  lan 
Hm  nol  nktain^d  hit  aoon : 
StoT»  itay. 

Until  tlM  battling  diqr 
HMnm 

Bat  te  ihe  eTen-ionff ; 
^ad  hftTing  pnj'd  togetMr,  m 

Will  go  with  70a  along  I 

Wo  haTo  thort  timo  to  staj  as  joa; 

Wo  haYO  as  short  a  spring ; 

Jm  qniciL  a  growth  to  meet  deeaj. 

As  yon  or  anything : 
Wedi«» 

As  your  hoars  do ;  and  diy 
Away 

like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  momiof;  dew 

Ke'er  to  be  found  again. 


SUKit 


Dudogm, 

1.  Abmm  tbj  fimciee  teU  me  this: 
Wha*  M  the  thing  we  oOl  a  kisi  t— 

1 1  shsdl  TCMlTe  ye  what  il  is  s 

It  b  a  aeatme  bom,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cheny  red ; 
Bj  loire  and  warm  desires  fed ; 
CSmv— And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  beds 

^  It  is  »  aetiTe  flame,  that  flies 
FSnt  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes, 
And  ckams  them  there  with  luUalnes ; 
Oterr-And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries: 

2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear. 

It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  then ; 
I      *nsBowfitf  o£  and  then  tis  near; 

Oter^— And  hen^  and  there^  and  efesynlMre. 

1.  Has  it  a  making  Tirtne  t— 2.  Tes. 
1.  Hofw  speaks  it,  say  t— 3.  Do  yon  but  thii, 
Past  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  Uss ; 
OSMrw—And  this  lore's  sweetest  language  is. 

;  1.  Has  it  a  body  t— 2.  Ay,  and  wings, 

WiA  thooMnd  rare  enoolonringp ; 

And  as  it  fliee,  it  gently  sings, 
I         ^Aer^— Lore  honey  yields,  but  nerer  stiagk 


fl^Ai  Virgmif  to  mate  mmtkefihelr  Time, 

Gather  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-moKTow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  hearen,  the  Sun, 

Tm  hi^er  he's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  laoe  be  mn^ 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 


That  age  is  best  which  b  the  fiist, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

Bat,  banc  "P^t,  the  wone,  and  wont 
Time  shaU  succeed  the  fonner. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time^ 
And  while  ye  may,  go  many ; 

Vsr,  hsring  lost  but  once  your  primes 
Tea  may  ibr  erer  taixy. 


iZWjtl  A^,  or  Kkg  €md  (jmm. 

Now,  aow  the  mirth  comes,! 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  bean's  the  kine  of  the  sport  hero; 

Beside,  we  must  know, 

The  pM  also 
Host  rerel  as  queen  in  the  court  hoai 

BMjin  then  to  choose^ 

This  night,  as  ye  use. 
Who  shaUlJor  the  present  deligjlit  hsN  } 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  sliaU  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  ni^t  henw 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  herc^ 

Who  unuiged  will  not  drink. 

To  the  base  from  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  henw 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamVs-wool;' 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale,  too; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  1m  wet  hera  } 

Tet  part  ye  from  hence, 

As  free  from  oflhnoe. 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

7%€  Ocmtrff  I^ 

Sweet  countty  life,  to  such  unknown. 
Whose  lires  are  odieis',  not  their  own  f 
But,  senring  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 
Thou  nerer  plough'd  the  ocean's  foaoi« 
To  seek  and  bring  roueh  pepper  home  ; 
Nor  to  the  eastern  Ina  dost  rove. 
To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  dorv  ; 
Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  loT'd  rest, 
Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 
No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece ; 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,'  and  dear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds^ 
Not  craring  others'  laiger  bounds ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  His  not  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 
When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  hcn^ 
Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom. 
Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 
Which,  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  do 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master^s  feet  and  hands. 
There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team. 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 
And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 
Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 
Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  nower ; 

>  Amnntrt  the  •ports  proper  to  Twdfth  NlgM  Id  Bng Ink! 
wssthepartltknof  soak*  withabMuaad  pea  in  it:  thein- 
dtrldnsls  who  got  tht  been  and  pM  were  rMpectlvdy  king  and 
quMB  iSor  tho  etenlDi. 

>  A  dilnk  or  warm  ale»  with  mated  sffleB  sad  ^pioM  fat  ii 
The  torm  la  a  oorraption  f  rora  tho  Coltia 

*  Fiann-labonrBn    ThetarmlaatlUnaedlnSooUaBd. 
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And  imell%t  the  breaUi  of  grMt-€jed  kine, 

Sweet  is  the  bloflsoms  of  the  Tine. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thj  Uxgb^  ileek  iMAtyl 

Unto  the  dewUps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer, 

Tho'lieifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  therab 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  riew  thy  flooka 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  Aill 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  hacks  with  wool } 

And  leaT*st  theni,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantxy,  and  plajs. 

Thou  hast  thj  eres  and  holy-days, 

On  which  the  young  sen  and  maids  meet 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  oountty  round,* 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast. 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  earland's  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale. 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  nerer  fail ; 

Thy  harrest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  afWr  fox  i'  th*  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelilh-nizht  kings 

Aud  queens,  thy  Christmas  levulingi  ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit, 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  co. 

And  trace  the  haie  in  the  treacherous  snow : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thqi^  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade, 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then, 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

0  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 

The  husbandmen  but  understood  I 

Who  all  the  day  themselTcs  do  please. 

And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these ; 

And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t*  affright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  uighu 

JvUa, 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew. 

And  nothing  did  I  say. 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearL 

One  askM  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 
BbI  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 

A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

Vjpem  Julia't  JRteorery, 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  hang  the  head, 

Ye  roses  almost  withered  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  purple  get 

Each  here  declining  violet ; 

Oh  I  primroses,  let  this  day  be 

A  resurrection  unto  ye  ; 

And  to  all  flowers  ally'd  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisteriiood. 

For  health  on  Julia's  cheek  hath  shed 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  appear 

As  beams  of  ooia],  bat  more  clear. 

*  ^^  koitt  Ok  OttUDtb 


7%$  Sag  ef  the  Bet. 

About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee^ 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  ba^ 

They  TOwed  to  ask  tne  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came, 
And  for  their  boldness  stript  them  ; 

And  takinff  thence  from  each  his  flame^ 
With  rods  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 

Whicb  done,  to  sttU  their  wanton  criei^ 
When  quiet  grown  sh'  ad  seen  them. 

She  kiss'd  and  wiped  their  doTo-likeejiBi^ 
And  gare  the  bag  between  them. 

UpenaCOkHdikaiJDUd. 

Here  she  lies,  a  nretty  bud, 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
GiTO  her  strewmgs,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  l^tly  corers  her  1 

EpUafh  upon  a  CkiUL 

Viigins  promis'd,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  eadi  primrose  tid% 
DuW  mom  and  cTening  come, 
And  with  flowers  d^eu  my  tomb  x 
Haring  promis'd,  pay  your  debts. 
Maids,  and  here  strew  riolets. 

A  Thankagivingfor  hit  ffome. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  giren  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
Under  the  span  o(  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  drf. 
Whne  Thou,  my  chamDer  for  to  ward. 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thou^ts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fitte, 

Both  Toid  of  state ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  oome,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat, 
like  as  my  oarlonr,  so  my  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keens  my  little  loaf  of  broad 

Uncnipt,  unflead. 
Som^  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Blake  iim  a  fire. 
Close  by  whose  liring  coal  I  sit. 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine. 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mMS 

Of  water  cress. 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent  i 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  belored  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet, 
lis  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  iMMrt^ 

With  guUtless  mirth ; 
And  i^r'st  me  wassail  bowU  to  driak^ 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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LoKd,  'tis  ihj  pUntj-diopping  hand 
ThMt  lOWB  mj  laaa  : 

.Cherry  Ripe. 

AU  tiiit,  and  beiter,dort  Thoa  lend 

Cheny  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  ciy, 

Me  for  this  end  : 

nnt  I  should  render  for  m J  put 

If  so  be  yon  ask  me  where 

A  thankful  heart. 

They  do  growl — ^I  answer.  There, 

Which,  iir'd  with  incense,  I  resign 

Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile- 

As  wholly  thine : 

There's  the  land,  or  cheny-isle ; 

Bat  the  aoceptance—that  most  be, 

Whose  plantations  fully  show 

0  Loid,  by  Thee. 

All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

Tit  Fnmrma^jUkd  wUk  Mommg  Jkm, 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes !    Can  teaxi 
Speak  grief  in  tou. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  f 
Alss  I  you  hare  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Bkeath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  yean^ 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
'    Sodi  petty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
Spcakmg  by  tears  before  ye  haTO  a  tongue. 

Spesk,  whimp'ring  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep. 
Or  chUdish  lullaby  t 
Or  that  y«  haTe  not  seen  as  yet 
Hie  Tiolet  t 
1  Or  brought  a  kiss 

i,         From  that  sweet  heart  to  this f 
'  No,  no  ;  tliis  sorrow  shown 

Byyoiax  tears  shed. 
Would  nave  this  lectors  read-^ 
lliat  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
I    Cooemcd  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth.' 

IkUgkt  in  JHaorder, 

'  A  aaeti  disorder  in  the  dre«, 

[A  happy  kind  of  csrelessness  ;] 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
'  Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

I  An  cRing  laoe,  which  hers  and  there 

Knthralls  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cnirncfflectfnl,  and  thereby 

Ribands  uiat  flow  confusedly ; 

A  wiiming  wave^  desenring  note 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoestring,  in  whose  tio 
I  I  see  a  wild  ciTility  ; 

Do  mete  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 

la  too  precise  in  every  part. 

J\>JMGod. 

Weigh  me  the  fire  ;  or  cann  thon  find 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
IHalinguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Mist  in  that  watery  theatre,      ^ 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there, 
As  in  their  channel  first  they  were. 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep ; 
Or  fetch  me  bau  that  cloud  agam, 
Peahirer'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  speaa 
Of  com,  when  summer  shakes  his  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  idience 
Tbej  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 
TUa  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
nsi  rides  the  glorious  cherabim. 


To  Oorinna,  to  go  a  Maying. 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mon 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshum. 
See  how  Aurora  thro#s  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 
Get  up,  sweet  sluff-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  h^na :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keej^  m, 
\Mien  as  a  thousand  rirgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Riw,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  frmk  and  green. 
And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair ; 
ileares 


Fear  not,  the  leares  will  i 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ;  ^ 

Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 

Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 
Come,  and  rsoeiTe  them  iriiile  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 
And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 

Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying ; 

Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  mv  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,^  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees  ;  km  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  t 
Come,  well  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying, 
Dut,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 
Dut  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thom  laden  home 
Some  have  despatch'd  their  caken  and  crsaA 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plijirhted  troth. 
And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 
Many  a  Rnen  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  liss,  Iwth  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 
Many  a  iest  told  of  the  ker's  betraying 
This  ni|pat,  and  lodts  pick'd ;  yet  w'  are  not  a  Maying* 

>  Herrick  hers  sUiidet  to  tlie  miiltltudet  whtdi  woe  to  be 
■sen  roamtnff  in  the  fleldB  on  May  momlnir ;  ho  aftcrwaids  rs- 
foTi  to  tbe  ■ppssrsBCS  of  the  towns  and  vUlagsa  bsdacksJ  with 
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Toieo. 


Come,  lei  oi  »>,  wlule  we  we  In  oar  prime^ 
And  teke  the  hiuinleai  folly  qf  the  time. 
We  thall  nrow  old  ftpMe>  a&d  die 
Before  we  Know  oar  libertj. 
Our  life  10  short,  and  oar  daji  nm 
Ab  fitft  away  as  does  the  son ; 
And  as  a  rapoor,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Onoe  lost,  can  ne*er  be  found  again  ; 
So  when  or  yon  or  I  are  made 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  | 
All  lore,  all  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drownM  with  us  in  endless  nif^t. 
Tlieny  while  time  serres,  and  we  are  but  decaying^ 
Come^  my  Corinnay  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 


BICHABD  LOTELACB. 

Of  the  tame  class  as  Herrick,  less  buoyant  or 
Tigorous  in  natural  power,  and  much  less  fortunate 
in  his  destiny,  was  Richard  Lovelace  (1618-1658). 
This  cayalier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Lorelaoe,  knight  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court  An- 
thony Wood  describe!  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  *as 
the  most  amiable  and  beautlAil  person  that  eye  erer 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modestf,  yirtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  dty,  much 
admired  and  adored  by  ihe  female  sex.'  Thus  per^ 
sonally  distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
LoYelace  was  chosen  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the 
king  mUht  be  restored  to  his  righta,  and  the  gorem- 
ment  settled.  The  Long  Parliament  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lordaoe  was  thrown  into  prison  fbr 
bis  boldness.  He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bail,  but 
■pent  his  fortune  in  fimitkss  efforts  to  succour  the 
royal  cause.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  DunkirlL  Betnming  in 
1648,  he  was  again  imprisoned.  To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  ne  collected  his  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  LwoMla : 
Odeif  SotmetM,  SongSf  &c.  &c.  The  general  title  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  '  lady  of  his  love,'  Miss 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  whom  he  usually  called  Lux  Casku 
This  was  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  fbr  the  lady, 
hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dun- 
kirk, married  another  person.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  the  poet  was  downward.  The  ascendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  firom  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  caralier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that,  oppressed  with 
want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  Loveiaoe  fell  into  a 
consumption.  Wood  relates  that  he  became  *  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  dothes,  and  mostiy  lodged  ill  obscure 
and  dirty  pUoes,'  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shoe  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youth ! 
Aubrey  confirms  the  statement  of  Wood  as  to 
the  reverse  of  fbrtune;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  those  pictures  of 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet  Destitute  however, 
he  no  doubt  was,  *flUlen  ftam  his  high  estate;' 
though  not  perhaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  cf 
abject  porerty  and  misery.  The  poetry  of  Love- 
lace, like  his  life^  was  very  unequaL  There  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments, 
tliat  charms  the  reader,  as  much  as  his  gallant  bear^ 
ing  and  fine  person  captivated  the  fair.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  aflbcted,  obscure,  and  harsh.  His 
taste  was  perverted  by  the  fashion  of  the  day— the 
affected  wit,  ridiculous  gallantry,  and  boasted  licen- 


tiousness of  the  cavaliers.  That  Loveiaoe  knew  how 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seen  from 
hit  lines  on  Lely's  portrait  of  Charles  1: — 

See,  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  dune, 

And  f;rief  triumphant  brealong  through  eadi  lini^ 

How  it  oommands  tlie  hoe  I    80  sweet  a  soom 

Nerer  did  happy  miseir  adom  I 

So  sacred  a  contempt  that  otiiers  show 

To  this  (o'  the  height  of  all  thewheel)  below; 

That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

May  copy  out  thmr  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censured  for  a  line  in  hii 
Britk  ofAbjfdoif  in  which  he  says  of  his  heroine— 

The  mind,  the  miutie  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  noUe  poet  vindicates  the  expression  on  the 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  appositeness.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelace  fhnit  em- 
ployed ihe  same  illustration,  in  a  song  of  Orpbeoiy 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife  :— 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  grace. 

And  mune  qfierfaet^ 
Tou'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  hannony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear. 

Whj  should  you  swear  I  am  forswnniy 

Smoe  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  t 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom. 

And  'twas  last  ni^t  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  imposnbility. 

Have  I  not  loVd  thee  much  and  loog^ 

A  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  t 
I  must  all  other  beauties  wrongs 

And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace. 

Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  fiMe. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thv  brown  hair 
By  others  may  be  lonnd ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fiur. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground* 

Tlien,  if  when  I  have  loVd  my  round. 

Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  sne  ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'4» 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee^ 

Eren  sated  with  variety. 

The  Rm. 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower. 
Haste  to  adom  her  bower : 

From  thy  long  cloudy  bed 

Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head. 

Vermilion  ball  that's  giTcn 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

Love's  couch's  coverlid  ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed. 

See  1  rosy  is  her  bower. 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower ; 

Her  bed  a  rosy  nest, 

By  a  bed  of  roses  prest 

8mg. 

Amarantha,  sweet  and  fair. 

Oh,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hairt 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfin'd. 

As  its  calm  ravisher,  the  wind  8 
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THOMAS  RAKDOLPB* 


Who  bath  left  his  darling,  th*  eftst. 

To  wanton  o*er  that  t^icj  nest. 

Ererj  tren  muit  be  congest, 

But  neatlj  tangled,  at  the  beet ; 

Like  a  clue  of  solden  thread 

Moet  exoellentlT  rarelled. 

Do  not,  then,  wind  up  that  light 

In  ribuidt,  and  o'eicloud  in  nighty 

Like  ^e  eun't  in  early  zajr ; 

Bui  ihake  your  head,  and  icatter  daj  I 

ToLneada^mgoimgtoiU  Wan, 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind. 
That  from  the  nunnery     * 

Of  thy  duwte  breast  and  quiet  mind. 
To  war  and  aims  I  fl j. 

Trae,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase^ 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  ombraoe 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Tet  this  inconstanc]r  is  such. 

As  jou,  too,  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  lore  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lor'd  I  not  honour  more. 


ToAUhea^fromPriton. 

When  lore  with  unconfined  wingi 

Horers  within  mj  gates, 
And  mj  dirine  Aluiea  brings 

To  wiiisper  at  my  grates  ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  m  her  hiur, 

And  fetter*d  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  tbat  wanton  in  the  Mr, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  afiaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd. 

Oar  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  nief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  heidths  and  draughts  go  free, 
Fidiee  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  nng 
The  mtercy,  sweetness,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  kine  ; 
When  I  shall  Toioe  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enUuged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  waUs  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  ban  a  cage  ; 
Ifhids,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  an  hermitage : 
If  I  haye  freedom  in  my  loye, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Azigels  alone,  that  soar  aboye, 

fajoy  such  liberty. 


THQXAS  RAMDOLPH. 

Thokas  Randqlfr  (1605-1634)  published  a  od- 
lectioo  of  miscellaneous  poems,  in  addition  to  flye 
dramatic  pieoea.  He  was  bom  at  Newnham,  near 
Davqitry,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinitj  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  early  distin- 
nisbed  fbr  his  talents,  which  procured  him  the 
frien^hip  of  Ben  Jonsoo,  and  the  other  wits  of  the 
day.    Ben  enroOad  him  among  his  adopted  sonsi 


but  Randolph  fell  into  intemperate  habits,  and  the 
fine  promise  of  his  genius  was  destroyed  bj  his  death 


at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  Sir  Cliristo]^er  Hatton. 

To  My  Pictwrt. 

When  age  hath  made  me  what  I  am  not  now, 
And  eyexT  wrinkle  tells  me  where  the  plough 
Of  Time  hath  furrow'd,  when  an  ice  shall  flow 
Through  erexy  yein,  and  all  my  head  be  snow : 
When  Death  displays  his  coldness  in  my  cheek, 
And  I,  myself,  in  my  own  picture  seek. 
Not  finding  what  I  am,  but  what  I  was ; 
In  doubt  which  to  belieye,  this  or  my  glass ; 
Yet  though  I  alter,  this  remains  the  same 
As  it  was  drawn,  retains  the  primitire  firame, 
And  first  complexion ;  here  will  still  be  seen, 
Blood  on  the  cheek,  and  down  upon  the  diin : 
Hoe  the  smooth  brow  will  stay,  the  litely  eye, 
The  ruddy  lip,  and  hair  of  youthful  dye. 
Behold  what  frailty  we  in  man  may  see, 
Whoee  shadow  is  less  giyen  to  change  than  he. 

To  a  Lady  admiring  hendfin  a  Lockmffmkm, 

Fair  lady,  when  you  see  the  grMo 
Of  beauty  in  your  looking-glass ; 
A  stately  forehead,  smooth  and  high. 
And  full  of  prinoely  majesbr ; 
A  sparkling  eye  no  gem  so  fair. 
Whose  lustre  dims  the  Cyprian  stir  f 
A  glorious  cheek,  diyinely  sweet, 
Wherein  both  roses  kindly  meet ; 
A  cherxy  lip  that  would.entice 
Eren  crods  to  kiss  at  any  price ; 
You  think  no  beauty  is  so  rare 
That  with  your  shadow  might  oompan ; 
That  your  reflection  is  alone 
The  thing  that  men  most  dote  upon. 
Madam,  alas  I  your  glass  doth  lie, 
And  you  are  much  deceiyed ;  for  I 
A  beauty  know  of  richer  grace, 
(Sweet,  be  not  angxy)  *tis  your  face. 
Hence,  then,  0  learn  more  mild  to  be, 
And  leaye  to  lay  your  blame  on  me : 
If  me  your  real  substance  more. 
When  you  so  much  your  shadow  loye. 
Wise  nature  would  not  let  prour  eye 
Look  on  her  own  bright  majesty ; 
Which,  had  you  once  but  gazed  upon. 
You  could,  except  yourself  loye  none : 
What  then  you  cannot  loye,  let  me, 
That  fkce  I  can,  you  cannot  see. 
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Now  Tou  have  what  to  love,  joall  saj. 
What  tLen  ii  left  for  me,  I  pray  f 
My  face,  sweet  heart,  if  it  pleaiie  thee  ; 
That  which  you  can,  I  cannot  see : 
So  either  love  shall  gain  his  due, 
Yours,  sweet,  in  me,  and  mine  in  yon. 


SIR  WILLIAX  DATXNAVT. 

Sot  WiLLiui  Datenant,  whose  life  occupies  an 
important  space  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  preced- 
ing and  after  the  Restoration,  wrote  a  heroic  poem 
entitled  GondUtertj  and  some  copies  of  miscellaneous 
Darenant  was  bom  in  1605,  and  was  tlie 


ion  of  a  Tintner  at  Oxford.  There  is  a  scandalous 
story,  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Shakspeare, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  the  Crown 
TaTem  (kept  by  the  elder  Davenant)  on  his  jour- 
neys between  London  and  Stratford.  This  story 
was  related  to  Pope  by  Betterton  the  player ;  but  it 
seems  to  rest  on  no  authority  but  idle  tradition. 
Young  Davenant  must,  however,  have  had  a  strong 
and  precocious  admiration  of  Shakspeare ;  for,  when 
only  ten  years  of  a^,  he  penned  an  ode.  In  JRemem- 
brance  of  Master  William  Shakspeare^  which  opens 
in  the  following  strain  : — 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sing, 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring. 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon,  for  each  flower 
(As  it  ne*er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangs  there  the  pensive  head. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  (for  the  sake  of  Davenant,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  world)  that  the  great  dramatist  did 
not  live  to  guide  the  taste  and  foster  the  genius  of 
his  youthfid  admirer,  whose  life  presented  some 
strange  adventures.  About  the  year  1628,  Davenant 
began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in  1638,  on  the 
death  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  was  appointed  laureate.  He 
was  afterwards  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  but,  entering 
into  the  commotions  and  intrigues  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  apprehended  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  He 
mterwards  escaped  to  France.  When  the  queen  sent 
orer  to  the  Ear!  of  Newcastle  a  quantity  cif  military 
stores,  Davenant  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and 


he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
the  royalists,  that  he  was  knighted  for  his  skill  and 
bravery.  On  the  decline  of  the  lung's  affairs,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  part  of  his  Gomdibert 
His  next  step  was  to  sail  for  Virginia  as  a  colonial 
projector ;  but  the  vessel  was  captured  by  one  of  the 
parliamentary  ships  of  war,  and  Davenant  was  lodged 
in  prison  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Li  1650, 
he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  preparatory  to  his 
being  tried  by  the  High  Commission  Coxnt  His 
life  was  considered  in  danger,  but  he  was  released 
after  two  years'  imprisonment  Milton  is  said  to 
have  interposed  in  his  behalf;  and  as  Davenant  is 
reported  to  hare  interfered  in  favour  of  Milton  when 
the  royalists  wex^  again  in  the  ascendant  after  the 
Restoration,  we  would  gUdly  believe  the  statement 
to  be  true.  Such  incidents  give  a  peculiar  grace  and 
relief  to  the  sternness  and  bitterness  of  party  con- 
flicts. •  At  Talavera,  the  English  and  French  troops 
for  a  moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a 
stream  which  flowed  between  them.  The  shells 
were  passed  across,  from  enemy  to  enemy,  without 
apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  the  same 
manner,  would  rather  assist  political  adversaries  to 
drink  of  that  fountain  of  intellectual  pleasure,  which 
should  be  the  common  refreshment  of  both  parties, 
than  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  un- 
seasonable hostilities.'*  Milton  and  Davenant  must 
have  felt  in  tliis  manner,  when  they  waired  their 
political  differences  in  honour  of  genius  and  poesy. 
When  the  author  of  Gondibert  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment he  set  about  establishing  a  theatre,  and,  to  tiie 
surprise  of  all,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  After  the 
Bestoration,  he  again  basked  in  royal  fkvour,  and 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  performance 
of  plays  till  his  death,  April  7,  1668. 

The  poem  of  Gondibert,  though  regarded  by  Dave- 
nant's  friends  and  admirers  (Cowley  and  Waller 
being  of  the  number)  as  a  great  and  durable  monu- 
ment of  genius,  is  now  almost  utterly  forgotten.  The 
plot  is'  romantic,  but  defective  in  interest ;  and  its 
extreme  leni^h  (about  six  thousand  lines),  and  the 
description  of  vcrsiflcation  in  which  it  is  written  (the 
long  four-lined  stanza,  with  alternate  rhymes,  copied 
by  Dryden  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis%  render  the  poem 
languid  and  tedious.  Tlie  critics  have  been  strangely 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  its  merits,  but  to 
general  readers  the  poem  may  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
Davenant  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  preface  to 
his  poem,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  him  for  judg- 
ment taste,  and  feeling,  and  may  be  considered  the 
precursor  of  Dryden's  admirable  critical  introdnc- 
tions  to  his  plays.  His  worship  of  Shakspeare  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last  thougli  he  was  mainly 
instrumental,  by  his  masques  and  scenery,  in  driving 
the  elder  bard  from  the  stage.  Dryden,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Tempest,  states,  that  he  did  not  set  any 
value  on  what  he  had  written  in  that  play*  but  out 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
*  who,'  he  adds,  *  did  me  the  honour  to  join  me  with 
him  in  the  alteration  of  it  It  was  originally  Shaks- 
peare's — a  poet  for  whom  he  had  particularly  a  high 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  me  to  admire.* 


EntertshMd  at  night  by  the  Coimtsss  of  Aagkasy, 

Fair  as  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  its  first  birth,  when  all  the  year  was  May  ; 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud,  swell'd  by  the  early  dew ; 
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Smooth  as  the  Ikee  of  waten  ilist  appear'd, 

Era  tides  began  to  striTO  or  winds  were  heaid ; 

Kind  as  the  willing  sunts,  and  calmer  far 

Than  in  their  sleeps  forgiten  hermits  are. 

Yoa  that  are  more  than  our  discreeter  fear 

Dares  praise,  with  snch  full  art,  nHiai  make  yoa  here  t 

Here,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  seen, 

That  lesres,  her  cheai>e8t  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green ; 

Ton  oome,  as  if  the  siWer  planet  were 

Misled  a  while  from  her  mudi  injored  sphere ; 

And,  f  ease  the  trnTols  of  her  beams  to-nicht. 

In  Ihls  anall  lanthom  woold  contract  her  light. 


Tlie  laik  now  leares  his  wstegrj  nest, 
And  dimbin^  shakes  his  dewj  wings ; 

He  takes  his  window  for  the  east. 
And  to  implore  jour  light,  he  sings. 

Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  never  rise, 

Tm  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  ejes. 

The  merdiant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

Bat  still  the  lorer  wonders  what  thej  are. 
Who  look  for  daj  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 

Awalce,  awaJke,  break  through  jour  veils  of  lawn  I 

Then  ^w  joar  curtains  and  be^^  the  dawn. 


IJkier^pHm  qfthe  Virgin  Bhika.} 
rFram  Qoodibcrt.] 

To  Astraffon,  heaven  for  succesnon  save 
(hie  omj  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name, 

Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave^ 
And  sh«  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  beantr  princes  durst  not  hope  to  use. 
Unless,  like  poets,  for  their  morning  theme  ; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  rather  choose. 
Which  did  the  light  in  beauty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  ooorts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  ontaoght  looks,  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 

Her  seta,  the  most  prepared  oould  never  shun. 
For  natare  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

9ie  never  had  in  busy  cities  been. 

Ne'er  waim'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay'd  viiih.  fears ; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

Bat  here  her  Other's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 
Which  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours  ; 

la  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
In  aatomn,  berries ;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 

Her  own  ^ee  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense. 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 


WhUat  her  gnat  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
Tbe  ba«y  Aoaaeihold  waits  no  less  on  her ; 
crstlur,  < 


By  secrst  lasr,  each  to  her  beauty  bends. 
Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Qradoas  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 
With  morning  looks  ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise, 

DeroatlT  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall. 

And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 


i »  aiyttla  covert  she  does  spend. 
In  natd's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thoa^t ; 
Foikd  maids  1  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would 
mend. 
Which  nators  purposely  of  bodies  UTOU^t* 


She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  stoiy  were  employd 
To  the  first  fathers  fh>m  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  ei^oy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 
Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  thu^  below  ; 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  ftar  { 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd, 
That  ever  yet  that  fhtal  name  did  bear* 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart. 
Affection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  love'b  firs 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart. 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

'  If  I  do  love,'  said  she,  *  that  love,  0  Heaven  I 
Your  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 

Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  vou  have  given, 
dr  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree  I 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  you  lettd  and  reverenc'd  h&n^ 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  eall'd  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  strsamii 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life  ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awakoii 

She  thinks,  if  ever  an^  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  most  ezcus'd  disease), 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  t 


JOHN  CLEYELAIID. 

John  Cleveland  (1613-1658)  was  eqnafly  con- 
spicuous for  political  loyalty  and  poetical  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  veiige.  Cleve- 
land's father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicestershire. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  the  poet 
ofSciated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
army  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  He  was  the 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  tbe  cause,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Scots 
in  1647.  Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tirade 
present  a  conceit  at  which  our  coun^men  maj 
now  smile — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  Ood  would  have  changed  his 

doom; 
Not  forced  hv«  '^ander,  but  confined  him  home. 

In  165A,  the  poet  was  seized  at  Norwich,  and  put 
in  prison,  being  *  a  person  o£  great  abilities,  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disserviix.'  Cleveland  peti« 
tioned  the  Protector,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that,  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
party,  the  cauee  of  his  confinement  was  the  narrow-  ' 
nets  of  his  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  coold  bail  them.  *  I  am  the  only  prisoner,' 
he  saya,  *  who  have  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage;'  and 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  fimH,  is 
its  own  punishment  Cromwell  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  strong  and  biting  satires,  wUch 
were  the  oanse  of  his  popularity  while  livings  and 
which  Batfer  partly  imitated  in  Hudibras,  Qeve- 
land  wrote  some  love  verses  containing  morseb  of 
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ipnniiiie  poetiy,  axnidit  a  maaa  of  affected  metaphon 
and  ftnoet.  He  carried  gallantry  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  Indicroiu,  making  all  nature — ran 
and  iliad»— do  homage  to  hif  miitreae. 


Hie  slu«ish  mom  as  jet  undren'd« 
M J  PhiUu  brake  ftom  oat  her  raft^ 
As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  run 
With  Venns,  usher  to  the  sun. 
Hie  trees  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serring  more  for  pomp  than  ward^ 
Rank*a  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty)^ 
Ware  branches  to  enclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luxuxy  was  lopo'd. 
Or  age  with  crutches  unaeiprop|?d« 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 
Beriye,  and  at  her  general  dole, 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 
Hie  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  oigans  play'd 
Unto  their  Toluntaries,  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice ; 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds. 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks. 
May  find  it  yaulting  in  her  cheeks, 
Where  roses  mix  ;  no  ciiil  war 
Between  her  Yoik  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  al  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop, 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display  ; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won. 
Powders  with  light  his  frizxTed  locks. 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play*d. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(like  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  ere, 
Lest  her  full  oib  his  sight  should  dim. 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray. 
To  force  us  a  new-fashion*d  day. 

But  what  new-fashioned  palsy's  this. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss! 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe ; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  brin^, 
Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  nlj^t. 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  light. 


JAMES  8HZRLET. 

Jambs  Shirlet,  distinguished  fiir  his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  published,  in  1646,  a  yolnme  of  mis- 
oellaneous  poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
strongly-marked  features  or  commanding  Intellect, 
are  elegant  and  fanciftxL  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentiousness  of  the  age.  The  finest 
production  of  Shirley,  Deadi*$  FmtU  Qmqviut,  oc- 
enrs  in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  said  to 
haye  been  greatly  admired  by  Charles  IL  The 
fhoogfats  aie  devated,  and  the  expression  highly 


The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state. 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
Hiere  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kinp ; 
Sceptre  and  crown, 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  liuit  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now, 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  oome 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dusi. 

Upomku  Mutrm  Sad, 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 
Some  piece  of  earth  to  be  thy  seal» 
Here  tae  lur  and  nimble  fat 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  here. 
Make  a  spring-tide  all  the  yeab 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling^ 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling. 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  uid  Qs^ 
Be  above,  before,  behind  us ; 
And  idiile  we  thy  natures  tasts^ 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay. 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  fiMt, 
Lest  oocaaion  slip  away. 


[From  KarelsR&] 

Fair  Echo,  rise !  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake. 
Leave  thy  green  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees  I 

Long  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
Ineir  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  uprise  : 

Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progresseo, 

Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  'bout  the  coverts  fly. 
And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighbouring  air ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are. 

Can  make  thee  rise ;  ^et,  love-sick  nymph,  away. 

The  young  Naroissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Puisne  him,  timorous  maid :  he  mores  apaee ; 

Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  haiz^ 
And  help  thy  flight ;  see  how  the  drooping  graaa 

Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  diild  <rf  sound  and  air  ; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  he'll  stoop  to  thee. 
If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  ezpieas 

Some  riietoric  of  thy  tears  to  mi^e  him  stay  $ 
He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  theses 

Dropping  these  native  diamonda  in  his  way; 
Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 
Who  knows  how  soon  t  may  help  thee  to  a  kissu 
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If  ncitlier  lore,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  teun, 
Inrent  mem  other  way  to  make  him  know 

He  n«ed  not  hunt,  that  can  hare  fuch  a  deer 
The  Qoeen  of  Lore  did  once  Adonis  woo. 

Bat,  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  won, 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too 


In  Tnin  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  nore ; 
And  in  the  vale,  the  palace  of  the  spring, 

Kts  sUently  attending  to  her  lore ; 
But  round  aliout,  to  catch  his  Toice  with  care^ 
In  erety  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 
Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise. 

And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear. 
Which,  with  loud  accents,  give  .the  woods  »  Toice 

Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 
She  hears  the  jolly  tunes  ;  but  evexy  strain. 
As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 
Rooa'd  is  the  came ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doui  diine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o*ergrown  thicket  springs, 

Tluough  which  he  Quaintly  steals  his  shine  away  ; 
The  hunten  scatter ;  but  the  boy,  overthrown 
In  a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 
Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 

Joy'd,  you  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye ; 
But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 

Who  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree ; 
He,  vexed,  exclaims,  and  asking, '  Where  am  1 1' 
The  unseen  Tiigin  answers, '  Here  am  1 1' 
'  Some  guide  from  hence  I  Will  no  man  hear  V  he  cries : 

She  answers,  in  her  passion,  *  Oh  man,  hear  I' 
'  I  die,  I  die,'  say  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries. 

With  frequent  answer*,  to  entice  his  ear 
And  penon  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  lore ; 
He  txaeks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  groTe. 
The  way  he  trod  was  pared  with  rioleta, 

Whose  asure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 
In  their  while  doid>le  rufis  the  daisies  jet. 

And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks, 
Whoee  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  dedaxee 
Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 
Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proportioned  grace^ 

like  nature's  arras,  to  adom  the  sides ; 
The  friendly  rines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 

Whilefolding-tops  the  chequered  mund-work  hides ; 
Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest. 
Riding  big  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 
From  hence  delight  coureys  him  unawares 

Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  hia  trees,  like  hairs, 

The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  ; 
Hie  flowers  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 
And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 
Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  aibour  of  conspiring  trees, 
Whoee  wilder  boughs  into  the  stresjn  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress, 
Edw,  suspecting  that  her  lore  was  gone, 
Henelf  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 
Bat  Time  upon  his  winss  had  brought  the  boj 

To  see  this  lodging  of  the  aii^  queen. 
Whom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy 

Thmoffk  a  small  window  of  eglantine ; 
A«iJt  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace, 
Fofgete  not  to  new^iress  her  blubber'd  face. 
With  oonfidenoe  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 

And  hoUUy  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way ; 
Bat  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 

And  chide  her  orer-rash  resolre  away. 
Her  heart  with  orerebarge  of  lore  must  break ; 
Qxvat  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


KicHiRD  Cbabhaw,  a  xeligioas  poet»  whoie  dernH 
tional  strains  and  *  lyric  raptures'  erinoe  the  highest 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
church,  London.  The  date  of  his  UrUi  is  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhouae 
college,  Cambridge.  Oashaw  was,  at  all  periods 
of  his  life,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  lired 
for  the  'greater  part  of  several  years  in  8t  Mary's 
church,  near  Peterhouse,  engaged  chiefly  In  rdi- 
gious  offices  and  writing  derotional  poetry;  and,  aa 
the  preface  to  his  works  informs  us,  *  like  a  primitiTO 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  others 
usually  offbr  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  bare  been 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  Being  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  for  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  removed  to 
France,  and  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Through  the  friendship  of  Cowley, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  majesty 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Crashaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowley  honoured  his 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

The  poet  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  possess  great 
freedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  ptft  of 
the  Sotpetto  d'Herode^  from  the  Italian  of  Marino » 
and  passages  of  Crashaw*s  version  are  not  unworthy 
of  Milton,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  work.  Bb 
thus  describes  the  abode  of  Satan : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things. 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  plaoed  is 
Mischiefs  old  master ;  close  about  him  chngt 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  nrst  he  forfeited  the  skies. 

#  •  « 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  strings 
Eternally  bind  each  reunions  limb  ; 
He  shooK  himself,  and  spread  his  spacious  wings, 
Which  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 
Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

While  thus  Heaven's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  eflects,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  eves — embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell ; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  brow. 
And  gave  a  j^astly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vault  of  ni^t. 

While  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  puUished 
a  volume  of  Latin  poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  ol 
which  occurs  the  well-known  conceit,  relative  to  the 
sacred  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into  wine^ 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd. 

In  1646  appeared  his  English  poems,  Step§  to  (As 
Temple,  The  Deliffhis  of  the  Afuset,  and  Oirmen  i>so 
Noeiro,  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  ol 
religious  poetry,  in  which  Crashaw  occasionally  ad* 
dreues  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Maiy 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  and  fer- 
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your  of  a  lorer.  He  had  an  extravagant  admiration 
of  the  mystic  writings  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Carmeiites,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  had  effect  on 
his  own  taste,  naturally  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperainent,  to  carry  any  favourite  object,  feeling, 
or  pinion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  third 
heawns,  'with  all  his  garlands  and  singing  robes 
about  him,'  Crashaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  graosiy 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  which  it  is  no  shame 
Thai  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  his  daily  contemplations, 
the  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  young  spirit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  style  of  thought  and 
fancy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  conceits. 
The  latter  pervaded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hardly  escape  the  infection,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
disposing causes.  But,  amidst  all  his  abstractions, 
metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  Crashaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  imagination  was  copious  and  various. 
He  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  ^  power  and 
opulence  of  invention,'  and  his  versification  is  some- 
tunes  highly  musical  With  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  produced), 
Cradiaw  would  have  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in  'barbaric  peari  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  had 
not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate— realising 
hia  own  exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  des- 
cending, Crashaw  had  little  time  or  relish  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titJed,  WisKea  to  a  Supposed  Mistress,  m  which  are 
some  fine  thoughts.    He  desires  hia  fair  one  to  pot- 


Sydneian  showers 

Ot  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers ; 

*BoTe  all,  nothing  within  thai  lowers. 

Whatever  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright. 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quote  two  nmiles,  the  first 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying,  and  the  second  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  best 


Pre  seen,  mdeed,  the  hopenil  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  8t<x>d, 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Of  the  new-saluted  day ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread  $ 
The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed. 
Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  purple  pride 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo, 
MThile  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 
His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him; 
Gruel  Auster  thither  hied  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
fiham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 


All  his  leaves  so  ftesh  and  sweet, 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feel. 
I've  seen  the  morning^  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-Mrn  dav, 
With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scomM  to  think  of  night. 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  face  look  fiMil, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newiy-bloasom'd  light. 

The  felicity  and  oopiousnesa  of  Crashaw's  languags 
are,  however,  best  seen  from  his  translations;  and 
we  subjoin,  entire,  his  version  of  Mmsu^s  Vu^  from 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  that  so  sweet  and 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  sentiment 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pilgrimage:— 

Mvtk^sDveL 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 

Of  noon's  high  gloiy,  when,  hard  bv  the  streams 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  lute's-master  ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  eaies. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  nei^bouring  wood 

(Tlie  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  gM  tree, 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  sjren  she) : 

There  stood  she  lisfning,  and  did  entertain 

The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmurs ;  that  whaterer  mood 

His  curious  fin^rs  lent,  her  voice  made  good ; 

The  man  perceir'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

Dispos'd  to  gire  the  light-fSoot  ladv  sport. 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  coma 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  praeludium 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  b^gfu. 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 

Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  stni^tway  siht 

Carres  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily. 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distin^^ish'd  tones, 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  toow 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  eadi 
A  ci^'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  vet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 
Throu^  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear  unwrinkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  point  II 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  erenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles ;  he  amai'd. 
That  from  so  small  a  channelshould  be  lais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  tare  art, 
The  tattling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  part| 
Most  kindly  do  ful  out ;  the  gnunbling  base 
In  suriy  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace ; 
The  high-perch't  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chids^ 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once ;  as  when  the  trumpets  eall 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands :  this  lesson  too 
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Sb#  givw  thflni  back :  her  fapple  lireaBt  thriUfl  oat 

Sharp  aIzb,  and  itaggen  in  a  warbling  doabt 

Of  dallring  swMtness,  hoyen  o*er  her  skill, 

And  folds  in  way'd  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill. 

The  pliant  series  of  her  slippexy  song ; 

Tlken  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 

Of  ahort   thick   sobs,  whose   thundMng  ToUeys 


And  roll  themseltes  orer  her  Inbric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
Thai  ero^ubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  ha  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Balksng  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 
Muaie'B  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  urs 
A  golden-headed  harrest  fairly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,  ploughed  by  her  breath 
Whidi  t&ere  reciprocally  laboureth. 
In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire. 
Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 
Whose  silTer  roof  rin^  with  the  sprifhtly  notes 
(^sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throats 
In  cream  cf  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soA  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men, 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  smg 
(Most  diTtne  serrice) :  whose  so  early  lay 
Prsffcnts  the  eyeUds  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice, 
In  the  dose  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise ; 
And  lay  the  ground-work  m  her  hopeful  song, 
StiU  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  Ions, 
Till  »  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
HesiTn  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about. 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast. 
Till  the  fiedg'd  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest. 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  tlw  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  every  swelling  straini 
Ruing  and  &lling  in  a  pompous  train. 
And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  fln«^i««g  airs,  she  qualifies  their  seal 
With  the  oool  epode  of  a  graver  note ; 
Thus  kigfay  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  hraien  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  kxise  ecstades,  that  she  is  placed 
Above  hcnelf^  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  miz'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  face :  *yet,  once  again, 
Mirtress,  I  come :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tone  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obeequy.* 
So  said,  lusi  han£  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings, 
And  with  a  quavering  oojmess  tastes  the  strings : 
The  sweet-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted. 
Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfuUv  delighted : 
Trembnng  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
Are  fimn'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  sirs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  manied  to  his  lyv^ 
Both  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven^s  self  look 

hi^ber; 
From  this  to  that,  fh>m  that  to  this  he  flies. 
Feels  musie^s  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  iriiich  there  Apollo  spreads. 
His  Cornea  struggle  with  the  v  Kal  threads, 
Following  those  uttle  rills,  hr  sinks  into 
A  sea  ^HelicQn ;  his  hand  does  go 
Thoee  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop. 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup : 
Tbtt  humorous  strings  expound  his  loomed  touch 
By  Tatioos  glosses ;  now  the^  seem  togrutch, 
AjkI  aimHiT  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  gingle 
In  abriU-tobgued  aecents,  striving  to  be  single ; 


Evexy  smooth  turn,  evexy  delicious  stroke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 

Sweetness  bpr  all  her  names  :  thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  furpr  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Heav'd  on  the  suiges  of  swoll'n  rhapsodies ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-born  fancies,  here  and  there 

Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 

Oeeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone. 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  aiii% 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell. 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vaiy. 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  cany 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 

By  a  strong  eostacy)  through  all  the  spheres 

()f  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high. 

In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers'  fairest  revolution. 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 

A  fuU-mouth'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this; 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  I  in  vain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  > 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  ^ies  t 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize, 
Pallinff  upon  his  lute  :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  I 

Temjperanee,  or  the  C^eap  Phynciamm 

Go,  now,  and  with  some  daring  drug 
Bait  thy  disease  ;  and,  whilst  they  tug^ 
Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  strife^ 
Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  life. 
Go,  ti^e  physic,  dote  upon 
Some  big-named  composition. 
The  oraculous  doctors'  mystic  bills— 
(Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills  ; 
And  what  at  last  shalt  gain  by  these  t 
Only  a  costlier  disease. 
That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 
Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 
Hark,  hither,  reader  !  wilt  thou  see 
Nature  her  own  ph vsician  be ! 
Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealth. 
His  own  music,  his  own  health  : 
A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 
*  How  to  wear  her  garments  well ; 
Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sit, 
As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit ; 
A  well-cloth'd  soul  that's  not  oppress'd 
Nor  chok*d  with  what  she  should  be  dress'd ; 
A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  cnrstal  shrine, 
Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine ; 
As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  fisoe,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride  j 
A  soul,  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams-^ 
A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day  I 
Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  weU-wann*d  Uood 
\         Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  t 
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A  man  wbote  tuned  hmnoan  be 

A  Mftt  of  ruest  hannony  t 

Wouldst  see  blithe  looks,  fieih  cheeb,  beguile 

Am  t  Wouldtt  see  December  smile  I 

Wouldst  see  nests  of  new  roees  grow 

In  a  bed  of  rereiend  snow  f 

Wann  tboasfats,  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  seff  into  a  spring ! 

In  sum,  wouldst  see  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  t 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  table  ends. 

Soul  and  bodj  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delaj ; 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so  awaj  f 

This  rare  one,  reader,  wouldst  thou  Mt  f 

Hark,  hither  1  and  th  jself  be  he. 


Byrm  to  the  Name  of  Jetui, 

I  nng  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 
But  touch'd  with  an  interior  ray  ; 
The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 
Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood  ; 
The  name  of  all  our  lires  and  loyes : 
Hearicen  and  help,  ye  holy  dores  1 
Hie  hich-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 
Candi&tes  of  blissful  light, 
The  heirs  elect  of  love  ;  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  ererlasting  life  of  song ; 
All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 
Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 
Awake,  my  ^lory  1  soul  (if  such  thou  be, 
And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 
Awake  and  sing. 
And  be  all  wing  I 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self;  and  let  me  see 
What  of  thy  parent  hearen  yet  speaks  in  thee, 
0  thou  art  poor 
Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 
And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  mominff^s  mighty  business. 
Cme  little  world  or  two, 
Alas  1  will  never  do  ; 
We  must  hare  store ; 
Oo^  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  mon ; 

Go  and  request 
Oicat  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 
Of  heav'ns,  the  self-inTolrinf  set  of  spheres, 
Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 
Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 
The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  X 
And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereisn  name, 
To  warn  each  sereral  kind 
And  shape  of  sweetness — ^be  they  such 
As  sigh  with  supple  wind 
Or  answer  artful  touch — 
That  they  conrene  and  come  away 
To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  thai  illoitrious 
day 

Come,  lovely  name  I  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  1 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day. 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  lonff-stretdi'd  hands  1 

liO,  how  the  labouring  earui« 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee. 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  1 


The  attending  world,  to  wut  thj  rise^ 

First  tum'd  to  cres ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Tum'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  tooi. 
Come,  ro^  name  !  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  pitienoe  t 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  yean 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tean  I 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  easiem  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  I 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  I 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  !    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarm  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  from  out  it. 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day  I 
Unfold  diy  fair  conceptions ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  I  spirit  of  souls  extracted  I 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  !  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  showers ! 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy. 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smella  of  ihtOb 
Fair  floViy  name  I  in  none  but  thee, 
And  tiiy  nectareal  fragrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous, 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Ctai  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  1  to  tkMi 
Sweet  name  I  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices, 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  flpom  thenca. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  I 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleeping  I 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them. 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  jrere  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gave  glorious  diaaa 
To  nersecutions ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  nave. 
Ota  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thes^ 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  thcr  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  umth 


Little,  alas  I  thouffht  they 
Who  tore  the  frdr  breasts  of  thy  friends^ 

Their  fojj  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  servVl  them  in  thy  glonoua  endi. 
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WhRi  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pcoei 
I    EkdRige  thir  iUmins-breRsted  loren^ 
;  More  tnelj  to  transpire 

Thftt  impatient  fire 
,    The  heart  thmt  hides  thee  hardl j  ooren  f 
'    Whai  did  their  weanons,  but  set  wide  the  doon 
For  thee  t  fidr  purple  doon»  of  love's  deyising ; 
The  nbj  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  thj  so  oA-repeated  risine. 
'    Badi  wound  of  theirs  was  tnj  new  mominga 

And  re-enthron*d  thee  in  thj  rosy  nest, 
I    With  blush  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adorning : 
It  was  the  wit  of  lore  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
WeLoome,  dear,  all-adored  name  I 
I  For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 
AUs  1  what  will  they  do, 
'    When  stubborn  locks  shall  bow, 

\nd  hills  hang  down  their  heaVn-ealuting  heads 
To  sMk  for  humble  beds 
,    Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  ni^ht. 

Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  the^  may  lie, 
'    And  couch  before  the  darling  light  of  thj  dread 

Majesty. 
I    Hisj  that  ^  loTe's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
,    Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  br^k  before  thee. 
! 

8ZB  RTCWARP  FAN8HAWB. 

Sir  Bicrard  Fansbawe,  knight,  brother  of  Tho- 
mas Lord  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.    He  joined 

,  Ihe  rqyalists,  and  was  secretary  at  war  to  Prince 
Bapert  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 

I    basaador  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  character 

I  he  died  at  Madrid  in  1 666.  Fanshawe  translated  the 
Loalad  of  Camoens,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini. 

,  With  the  latter  production,  published  in  1648,  he 
gave  to  the  world  some  miscellaneous  poems,  ih>m 

I    Riiich  the  following  are  selected : — 

Hioq  blosliing  rose^  within  whose  Tirgin  leaves 
The  wantoD  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  reoeiTes 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes  1 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  t 
Thoa'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  ihee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 

Know,  then,  the  thins  that  swelb  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Seme  down's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower, 
If  by  Uie  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 
And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom ; 
Nay,  Ibroe  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Antidpating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

ABu^Fook 

Thee,  senadess  stock,  because  thou*rt  richly  gilt, 
Tfaie  blinded  people  without  cause  admire^ 
And  superstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altars  to  that  which  should  have  been  the  fire. 

JVhen  shall  my  toiunie  consent  to  woiahip  thee^ 
Scnee  all's  not  gold  Siat  glisters  and  is  fiur ; 
Carving  but  mues  an  image  of  a  tree : 
Baft  gods  of  images  are  made  by  prayer. 


Sabean  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud 

Illustriously  suspended  <^er  thy  crown 

Like  a  kinff*s  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 

For  more  than  man.    But  let  them  take  thee  down^ 

And  thy  true  value  be  once  understood. 

Thy  dull  idolaters  will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

Bono. — The  SakU't  BtuxwragemenL 
[Written  in  UMSL] 

Fi^t  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause  $ 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers  ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
Tis  you  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  msiignants  slay, 
Tou  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

Tis  for  Religion  that  you  fight, 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good, 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  moDy 

And  shading  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train. 

All  loyal  subjects  slay ; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest^ 

The  clean  contrary  way. 
When  Charles  we've  bankrapt  made  lik«  %%  ' 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him, 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebeb  left  him. 
When  we*ve  beggaf'd  all  the  land. 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
We'll  make  him  then  a  glorious  priaos^ 

The  clean  oontraiy  way. 
'TIS  to  preserve  his  majesty. 

That  we  against  him  fight, 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  rieht : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't, 

Our  declarations  say. 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 
At  Kevnton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  Tod^ 

And  divers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obUdn'd, 

The  like  ne*er  seen  before  I 
How  often  we  Prince  Rupert  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  the  oay ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 
The  true  religion  we  maintain, 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  $ 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  andent  fundamental  laws ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  all  these 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 
We  subjects'  liberties  preserve, 

Bv  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now, 

To  lecturise  and  pray ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled 

By  that  malignant  crew ; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wiselv  plot,  and  plot, 

Rebdlion  to  destroy, 
He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth. 

The  dean  onntrair  way. 
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The  public  faith  shall  rare  our  souls, 

And  good  out-works  together ; 
And  ships  shall  saye  our  Tireiy  that  staj 

Only  ibr  wiud  and  weather. 
But  when  oar  faith  and  works  fiiU  down. 

And  all  our  hopes  decaj. 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heayen, 

Tb»  clean  contraij  waj. 

SoifO^-TA«  JtoyaUtU 
[Written  la  1646.] 
Come,  pass  about  the  bowl  to  me ; 

A  hodth  to  our  distressed  king  I 
Though  we're  in  hold,  lei  cups  go  frae^ 

Birds  in  a  cage  do  fred j  sing. 
The  ground  does  tipple  healths  anaoe^ 

yfian.  stonns  do  fall,  and  shall  not  we  t 
A  aoRow  dares  not  show  its  face. 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  's  the  sea. 

Pox  on  this  grie^  hang  wealth,  let's  sing, 

Shall  kill  ourselres  for  fear  of  death  f 
Well  liye  hj  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring. 

Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath : 
llien  let  us  not  be  discontent. 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine  ; 
In  yain  theyll  think  their  plMues  are  spen^ 

When  once  they  see  we  don^  repine. 

We  do  not  suffer  here  alone. 

Though  we  are  bcKnr'd,  so's  the  king ; 
Tie  sin  t'  haye  wealth,  when  he  has  none ; 

Tush  !  poyertj's  a  rojal  thing ! 
When  we  are  luded  well  with  drink. 

Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theif% 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  the  wind,  like  cayalien. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack, 

Nature  all  yacnums  doth  decline^ 
Ourselyes  will  be  a  zodiac, 

And  eyexy  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  trayeb  of  the  glass 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  jear, 
Wheie  eyeiything  is  as  it  was ; 

Let's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  here. 

LADT  BUZABETH  CABKW. 

Lax>t  Euxabbth  Carbw  is  bdieyed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariam,  the  Fair  Queea  of 
Jewrp,  1613.  Though  wanting  in  dramatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  yein  of  tine  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  chorut, 
in  Act  the  Fourth,  possesses  a  generoua  and  noble 
dmplicity:— 

[Revenge  oflipurietJ] 

The  fiurest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  reyenge  an  injuiy  ; 
For  who  foigiyes  without  a  Airther  strife^ 
His  adyersaiy's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  oyerthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enem^  do  find, 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done  ; 
Bat  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind, 
In  base  xeyenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  oouiace  oyerthrow, 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  t 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proyes  them  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certun  doth  this  same  allow, 
Hlgh-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  yirtuons  i 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  oyerlong ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind ; 
To  soom  a  fiee-bom  heart  slaye-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wnrngi  we  needs  rerenge  must  hay% 
Then  be  our  yengeance  of  the  noblest  kfaid  ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  faxj  saye^ 
And  let  our  hate  prsyail  against  our  mind  t 
What  can  'ninst  him  a  greater  yengeance  be. 
Than  make  his  ibe  more  worthy  far  than  he  t 

Had  Mariam  soom'd  to  leaye  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  haye  paid  her  loye^ 
And  not  haye  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  ^  her  thoughts  all  injury  aboye 
Is  yirtuous  pride,    fiad  Mariam  thus  been  proodf 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


B00TTI8H   POBT& 
ALEXAMDEB  SOOT. 

While  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  other  poets, 
were  illustrating  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  the  muses 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
howeyer,  so  little  interooorse  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  the  works  of  the  English  bards  seem  to 
haye  been  comparatiyely  unknown  in  the  north,  and 
to  haye  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  country 
was  then  in  a  rude  and  barbaxous  state,  tyramiiaed 
oyer  by  the  noblee,  and  torn  by  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions. In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
from  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  with  little 
yiolence  or  disorder.  In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  the 
whde  form  of  society,  and  was  marked  by  fierce 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulenoe.  The  absorbing 
influence  of  this  ecclesiastical  stmgrie  was  unfayonr- 
sble  to  the  cultiyation  of  poetry.  It  shed  a  gloomy 
spirit  oyer  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study 
of  romanUc  literature.  The  drama,  whidi  in  England 
was  the  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  much 
stirring  passion,  and  beantifbl  imagery,  was  shunned 
as  a  leprosy,  fktal  to  religion  and  morality;  Hie 
yery  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religioas  cha- 
racter ;  and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  difRised, 
that  Alexander  Scot,  in  his  New  Tear  Oift  to  tkf 
Queen,  in  156S,  says— 

That  limmer  lads  snd  little  lasses,  lo^ 

Will  argue  baith  with  bishop»  priest,  and  firiar. 

Soot  wrote  seyeral  short  satires,  and  some  misodla- 
neous  poems,  the  preyailing  amatory  character  of 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  ScoUieh  Anet' 
cretm,  though  there  are  many  pohits  wanting  to  conw 
plete  Ids  resemblance  to  the  Teian  bard.  As  speci- 
mens of  his  talents,  the  two  following  pieces  ai« 


RonddqfLoee, 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luye. 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  pruye. 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may. 

The  cnind  of  greif  remuye. 
But  stiU  deca^,  both  nicht  and  day ; 

Lo  what  it  IS  to  luye  I 

Luye  is  ane  fenrent  fire, 

Kendillit  without  desire. 
Short  plesour,  Uxut  displesour; 

Repentance  is  we  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  nu 

Luye  is  ane  feryent  fire. 
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To  lure  and  to  be  wiac, 

To  1^50  with  gude  idwiae ; 
Now  thui,  now  than,  lo  goes  the  gam^ 

Inoertain  is  the  dice ; 
There  ii  no  man,  I  say,  that  can 

Both  Inye  and  to  be  wise. 

flee  alwayii  from  the  snaie, 

Leam  ai  me  to  beware ; 
B  is  ane  pain  and  dowble  train 

Of  endleM  woe  and  care ; 
For  to  refrun  that  denger  plain. 

Flee  alwaji  from  the  mare. 


IbhU  Heart 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  must  depart, 
And  hald  thee  with  thy  sOTcrain, 

For  I  had  lercrl  want  ane  heart. 
Nor  hare  the  heart  that  does  me  pain| 
Therefore  go  with  thy  Inre  remain, 

And  lei  me  Uto  thus  unmolest ; 
See  thftt  thou  come  not  back  again, 

But  bide  with  her  thou  IutIb  best. 

8en  she  that  I  hare  serrit  lang. 

Is  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
Addieas  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  heir  thy  lady  company. 

Fra  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I ; 
For  why!  thou  art  with  her  possest. 

Therefore,  my  heart  1  £0  hence  in  hy. 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luyis  best. 

Thoos^  this  belappit  body  here 
Beboond  to  serritude  and  thrall. 

My  &ithful  heart  is  free  inteir. 
And  mind  to  serre  my  lad^  at  alL 
Wald  Ood  that  I  were  pengall^ 

Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest  I 
Tct  ni  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  sail 

Ahid0  with  her  thou  luyis  best. 

Sen  in  your  garth?  the  lily  whyte 

May  not  remain  amang  the  laye, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  haill  delyte ; 

Adieu  the  succour  that  m»y  me  saye  ; 

Adieu  the  fragrant  balmie  suaif,^ 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 

My  fidthfrd  heart  she  sail  it  hnye, 
To  bide  with  her  it  luyis  best. 

Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue. 
Her  absence,  sen  she  must  depart, 

And  spedally  ye  luyers  true, 
That  wounded  be  with  luyis  dart* 
Far  ye  sail  want  you  of  ane  heart 

As  weU  as  I,  therefore  at  last 
Do  go  with  mine,  with  mind  inwart, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luyis  best. 


literary  avocations  were  chiefly  pursued  in  his  degant 
retirement  at  Lethington,  East  Lotliian,  where  a 


nX  BICHABD  MAITLAin>. 

8b  Bxchard  MAiTLAifD  of  LethingtoD  (1496- 
1586).  ihther  of  the  Secretary  Lethington,  of  Scottish 
histoiV,  reUeyed  the  duties  of  his  situation  as  a  judge 
and  statesman  in  advanced  life,  by  comnosing  some 
Donl  and  oonyersatiooal  pieces,  and  collecting,  into 
the  wdl-known  manuscript  which  bears  his  mune, 
fhebertpfodoetloiisof  hifoontempocaziei.    These 


daughter  acted  as  amanuensis  to  the  aged  poet    His 
fiunSiar  style  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lyndsay. 

Satire  on  the  Town  Zadiee. 

Some  wifis  of  the  borowstoun 
Sae  wonder  yain  are,  and  wantoun. 
In  warld  they  wait  not*  what  to  weir ! 
On  claithis  they  ware^  mony  a  croun ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir.^ 

And  of  fine  silk  their  furrit  dokis. 
With  hinsan  sleeves,  like  geil  pokis  ; 
Nae  preaching  will  gar  them  forbeir 
To  weir  all  thing  that  sin  proyokis ; 
And  9\i  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  wilicoats  maun  weel  be  hcwit, 
Broudred  richt  braid,  with  pasments  sewii. 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  speir, 
That  their  gudemen  had  cause  to  rue  it, 
That  evir  their  wifis  wore  sic  geir. 

Their  woyen  hose  of  silk  are  shawin, 
Barrit  aboon  with  taisels  drawin ; 
With  gartens  of  ane  new  maneir. 
To  gar  their  courtliness  be  knawin ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Sometime  they  will  beir  up  their  gown. 
To  shaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down  ; 
And  sometime  baith  they  will  upbeir, 
To  shaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown ; 
And  all  for  newfrmgleness  of  geir. 

Their  collars,  carcats,  and  hause  beidis  1^ 
With  velvet  hat  heigh  on  their  heidis, 
Coidit  with  gold  like  ane  younkeir. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidis ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  shoon  of  velvet,  and  thdr  muilis  1 
In  kirk  they  are  not  content  of  stuilis. 
The  sermon  when  th^  sit  to  heir, 
But  carries  cusheons  like  vain  fulis ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

And  some  will  spend  mair,  I  hear  say, 
In  spice  and  drugis  in  ane  day. 
Nor  wald  their  mothers  in  ane  yeir. 
Whilk  will  gar  mony  pack  deca^. 
When  they  sae  vainly  waste  their  gmr* 


t  Competent ;  had  ft  In  my  pow«. 


1  Wot,  or  know  not 
«BMM)aliorth«thiost. 
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lieare,  bai]B;e8B  men,  or  all  be  lo«t, 
On  jour  wifis  to  mak  sic  coft, 
Whilk  may  gar  all  jour  bairniB  bleir.^ 
She  that  maj  not  want  wine  and  roaft, 
Is  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 
Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blade, 
Nae  difference  but  ane  Telyet  hude  1 
Their  camrock  curchies  are  as  deir, 
Their  other  claithis  are  as  gude, 
And  they  as  costly  in  other  geir. 
Of  bui^gess  wifis  though  I  speak  plaint 
Some  landwart  ladies  are  as  rain, 
As  by  their  claithins  may  appeir, 
Wearing  ga^er  nor  Uiem  may  gain. 
On  ower  vam  claithis  wasting  geir. 

ALEXANDER  MONTQOMERT. 

ALBXAiin>ER  Montgomery  was  known  as  a  poet  in 
1568 ;  but  his  principal  work.  The  Cherry  and  tike 
She,  was  not  published  before  1597.  The  Cherry  and 
the  Slae  is  an  allegorical  poem,  representing  virtue 
and  vice.  The  aUegory  is  poorly  managed;  but 
some  of  Montgomery's  descriptions  are  lively  and 
vigorous;  and  the  style  of  verse  adopted  in  this 
poem  was  afterwards  copied  by  Bums.  Divested  of 
■ome  of  the  antique  speUing,  parts  of  the  poem  seem 
as  modem,  and  as  smoothly  versified,  as  the  Scottish 
poetry  of  a  century  and  a-half  later. 

The  cushat  crouds,  the  corbie  cries, 
The  cuckoo  couks,  the  prattling  pyes 

To  geek  there  they  begin ; 
The  jar;^n  of  the  jangling  jays, 
The  craiking  craws  and  keckling  kays, 

They  deave*t  me  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pawn  with  Aigus  eyes 

Can  on  his  May-cock  call ; 
The  turtle  wails  on  wither'd  trees, 
And  Echo  answers  all, 


ALXXAKDER  HUMS. 

Alexander  Hume,  who  died,  minister  of  Logie, 
in  1 609,  published  a  volume  of  Hymns  or  Sacred  Somom, 
in  the  year  1599.  HewaioftheHimiesorPdwarth, 


Repeating,  with  greetings 
How  fair  Narcissus  fell. 
By  lyin£  and  spying 
His  shadow  in  the  welL 

I  saw  the  hurcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlings  hiipling  here  and  there,* 

To  make  their  mominf  mange. 
The  con,  the  cuning,  and  the  cat. 
Whose  dainty  downs  with  dew  were  wai, 

With  stiff  mustachios  strange. 
The  hart,  the  hind,  the  dae,  the  rae, 

The  foumart  and  false  fox  ; 
The  bearded  buck  clamb  up  the  brae 
With  birsy  hairs  and  brocks  ; 
Some  feeding,  some  dreading 
The  hunter's  subtle  snares. 
With  skipping  and  tripping. 
They  play'd  them  all  m  paua. 
The  air  was  sober,  safl,  and  sweet, 
Kae  misty  vapours,  wind,  nor  weet. 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foster  Flora's  fragrant  fiowers. 
Whereon  Apollo's  paramours 

Had  tnnkled  monv  a  tear ; 
The  which  like  silver  shakers  shined, 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed, 
Wherewith  their  heavy  heads  declined 
In  May's  colours  clad. 
Some  knoping,  some  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  sweet. 
Excelling  and  smellinff 
Through  Phoebus*  wholesome  heat. 


^  <kj  till  fhdr  eyes  become  red. 

e  Buns,  in  dflKsriblng  the  openlnf  i 


tofhisHdjFair, 


*  The  bans  were  hiipUnf  down  the  ftna* 


Logie  Kirk. 

and,  previous  to  turning  clergyman,  had  studied  the 
law,  and  frequented  the  court ;  but  in  his  latter  yean 
he  was  a  stem  and  even  gloomy  Puritan.  The  moat 
finished  of  his  productions  is  a  description  of  a  ram- 
mer's day,  which  he  calls  the  Day  EeHvaL  The 
various  objects  of  external  nature,  characteristic  of  a 
Scottish  landscape,  are  painted  with  trath  and  denr- 
nesB,  and  a  cahn  devotional  feeling  is  ipieed  over  tlw 
poem.    It  (^leni  as  follows : — 

0  Pff'Bct  light,  which  shed  awaj 

The  darkness  from  the  li^t. 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thv  gloiy,  when  the  day  forth  fliei^ 

More  vively  does  appear. 
Nor  at  mid-c(ay  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  tun  is  dear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Bemoves  and  drawis  by. 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gon% 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Whilk  soon  perceive  the  little  laxkiy 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe ; 
And  tune  their  song  like  Nature's  dok^ 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

The  rammer  day  of  the  poet  la  one  of  undoodei 
fplendour. 

The  time  so  tranouil  is  and  dear, 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find. 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 

An  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  peat  and  mall. 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall. 

No  more  they  move  or  steis. 
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The  riTen  fresh,  the  caller  itieami 

O'er  rocks  am  swifUj  xin. 
The  water  clear  like  ajBtal  heami, 

And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  labonrer  would 
to  hare  heen  then  more  comfortaUe  than  at  present, 
and  the  dimate  of  the  oonntry  wanner,  for  Home 
dMcrihes  those  working  in  the  fields  as  stopping  at 
mid-day,  *noon  meat  and  sleep  to  take,'  and  re- 
freshing themselves  with  'caller  wine'  in  a  care,  and 
'  saUads  steep'd  in  oU.'  As  the  poet  liyed  four  years 
in  ftance  previous  to  his  settling  in  Scotland,  in 
mature  Ufe,  we  suspect  he  must  have  heen  drawing 
oo  his  continental  recollections  for  some  of  the 
features  in  this  picture.  At  length  *  the  gloaming 
comes,  the  day  ii  spent,'  and  the  poet  concludes  in  a 
stndn  of  pious  gratitude  and  delight : — 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  see 

£nd-lang  a  river  dear, 
The  perfect  fonn  of  eveiy  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives  and  creels^ 

Uphuled  into  scouts. 
The  bells  and  cirdes  on  the  weills 

Throng  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

O  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
Thepraise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Throu^  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  ay ; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fra  thev  he  kill'd. 

Of  calves  and  rowting  lye. 

All  labouren  draw  hame  at  even. 

And  can  to  others  say. 
Thanks  to  the  mdous  God  of  heaven* 

Whilk  sent  Siis  summer  day. 


KINO  JAJOflTI. 

In  1584,  the  Scottish  sovereign,  Knio  Jambs  VL, 
ventured  into  the  magic  drde  of  poesy  himself  and 


FalkUod  PilsM. 
Theikvoarito  esrly  residanoe  of  King  Jn 


■  TL 


published  a  volume  entitled,  EMtmna  of  a  PraUice  m 
the  Divine  art  of  Poesie,  with  the  Jaewhe  and  Cautdie 
to  he  pureued  cmd  avoided.  Kings  are  generally,  as 
Milton  has  remarked,  though  strong  in  legions,  but 


weak  at  arguments,  and  the  *  rules  and  cantelis'  of 
the  royal  author  are  puerile  and  ridiculous.  His 
migestv's  verses,  considering  that  he  iras  only  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  are  more  creditaUe  to  him,  sod 
we  shall  quote  one  from  the  volume  aUnded  to. 


Ane  Seihori  Poeme  of  Tyme, 
[Oifgiaal0pel]li«.3 

Ab  I  was  panring  in  a  morning  aire. 
And  could  not  sleip  nor  nawyis  take  me  rssli 

Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  fidrs^ 
Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  me  the  hesL 
The  East  was  deare,  whereby  belvre  I  gesi 

That  lyrie  Titan  cumming  was  in  sight* 

Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  his  light. 

Who  hy  his  rising  in  the  acure  skyes. 
Did  dewlie  helM  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwelL 

The  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  diyis^ 
Which  made  the  soue  to  savour  sweit  and  smdl* 
Bv  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell. 

Which  then  was  soukit  up  bv  the  Ddphienus  heit 

Up  in  the  aire :  it  was  so  light  and  weit. 

Whose  hie  ascending  in  his  purpour  chsee 

Provokit  all  from  Morpheus  to  flee : 
As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sine  with  hsii^ 

Men  to  their  labour,  bissie  as  the  hee  t 

Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I  see. 
How  for  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  iik. 
By  sindrie  pastymes,  quhile  that  it  grew  mine. 

Then  woundred  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle^ 
So  willingly  the  predous  tyme  to  tine : 

And  how  thev  did  themselfis  so  farr  begjrle^ 
To  fushe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  is  fyne. 
Fra  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  sjne 

Is  hot  in  vaine :  therefore  men  sould  be  wan^ 

To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  ha% 

For  what  hath  man  hot  tyme  into  this  lyfe, 
Which  gives  him  dayis  his  God  aright  to  know  t 

Wherefore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  a  stryfe. 
So  spedelie  our  sdfis  for  to  withdraw 
Evin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes  slaw 

To  flie  from  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noght  f 

More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  s^ght. 

But  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  predous  things 

I  wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  pleasour  to  our  heavenly  King. 

Flee  ydilteth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat ; 

Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat. 
Let  us  employ  that  tyme  that  God  hath  send  us. 
In  doing  weill,  that  good  men  may  commend  us. 


BABL  OF  AMCBUM— BARL  OF  STIBLDIO. 

Two  Scottish  noblemen  of  the  court  of  James 
were  devoted  to  letters,  namdy,  the  Earl  of  Amcrux 
(1578-1654)  and  the  Earl  of  Stirlino  (1580-1640). 
The  first  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Femiehurst,  and  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  hoth 
James  and  Charles  L  llie  following  sonnet  by  the 
earl  was  addressed  to  Drummond  the  poet  in  1624. 
It  shows  how  much  the  union  of  the  crowns  under 
James  had  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  style 
and  language: — 


Sonnet  in  Pram  of  a  SoUtary  LffL 

Sweet  solitaiT  life  t  lovely,  dumb  joy, 
That  need'st  no  warnings  how  to  grow  more  wise 

By  other  men's  mishaps,  nor  the  annoy 
Which  from  sore  wrongs  done  to  one's  self  doth  ri« 
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Thb  mofning's  second  nuuuion,  trath'i  fiitt  friend, 

Nerer  aoquminted  with  the  world's  -rain  broils, 
When  the  whole  day  to  our  own  use  we  spend. 

And  our  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  spoils. 
Most  ha]^p7  state,  that  never  tak'st  reTenge 

For  injuries  receired,  nor  dost  fear 
The  court's  great  eartiiquake,  the  grier'd  truth  of 
change,  ^ 

Nor  none  of  falsehood's  sayouir  lies  dost  hear ; 
Nor  knows  hope's  sweet  disease  that  charms  our  sense, 

Nor  its  sad  cure — dear-bought  experience  1 

The  Earl  of  Stirling  (William  Alexander  of  Men- 
strie,  created  a  peer  by  Charles  L)  was  a  more  pro- 
lific poet  In  1637,  he  published  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  one  Tdume  folio,  with  the  title  of 
RecreatkmM  with  the  Mueet,  consisting  of  tragedies,  a 
heroic  poem,  a  poem  addressed  to  Prince  Henry  (the 
fiiTourite  son  of  Eling  James),  another  heroic  poem 
entitled  Jonathan,  and  a  sacred  poem,  in  twelre 
parts,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  One  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling's  tragedies  is  on  the  subject  of  Julius  Caesar. 
It  was  first  published  in  1606,  and  contains  eereral 
passages  resembling  parts  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
which  was  first  published.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare 
did  not  disdain  to  gather  hints  and  expressions  from 
obscure  authors — the  lesser  lights  of  the  age — and  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Tempeet  is  supposed  (Uiougli 
somewhat  hypercritically)  to  be  also  deriyed  from 
the  Earl  of  Stirling.  In  the  play  of  DariuM^  there 
occurs  the  following  reflection — 

Let  Greatness  of  her  glassy  sceptres  Taunt, 
Not  sceptres,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised,  soon  broken : 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  endiant, 
AUfadet^  and  ecarcdy  leava  behind  a  token, 

Tht  linei  of  Shakspeare  will  instantly  be  recalled— 

And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Lea/M  not  a  wreds  behind. 

None  of  the  productions  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
touch  the  heart  or  entrance  the  imagination.  He  has 
not  the  humble  but  genuine  inspiration  of  Alexander 
Hume.  Tet  we  must  allow  him  to  haye  been  a  calm 
and  elegant  poet,  with  considerable  fancy,  and  an  ear 
for  metrical  harmony.  The  following  is  one  of  his 
best  sonnets. — 

I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  stany  eyes. 
And  by  those  golden  locks,  whose  lock  none  slips, 
And  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips, 
And  by  the  naked  snows  which  beauty  dyes ; 
I  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind,  . 
Whose  like  yet  neyer  worldly  treasure  bought, 
Thy  solid  judgment,  and  thy  generous  thought. 
Which  in  this  darken'd  age  haye  clearly  shin'd  ; 
I  swear  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  loye. 
And  by  my  secret,  yet  most  fenrent  fires, 
That  I  haye  neyer  nurst  but  chaste  desires, 
And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approye. 
Then,  since  I  love  those  yirtuous  puis  in  thee, 
Should'st  thou  not  loye  this  yirtuous  mind  in  me  f 

The  lady  whom  the  poet  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Aurora,  did  not  accept  his  hand,  but  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  WilUam  Erskine.  The 
earl  concocted  an  enlightened  scheme  for  colonising 
Noya  Scotia,  which  was  patronised  by  the  king,  yet 
was  abandoned  from  the  difficulties  attending  its 
accomplishment  Stirling  held  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  fur  Scotland  for  fifteen  years,  fit>m  1626  to 
1641— a  period  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy,  when 
Charles  attempted  to  establish  episcopacy  in  the 


north.    He  realised  an  amount  of  wealth  unnsoal  for 
a  poet,  and  employed  part  of  it  in  building  a  basdr 


Boon  of  the  Earl  of  Stirlinf. 

some  mansion  in  Stirling,  which  still  sunriyea,  a 
monument  of  a  fortune  so  difi*erent  fr(»n  that  of  the 
ordinary  children  of  the  muse. 

^JUJAK  DHVMlCOJnJ* 

A  jTT^atcr  poet  fiourifllicd  In  Scotland  at  the  same 
thiiC!  with  SUrliniTt  natnelj,  Wixi,iam  DauMacHn>  of 
llawthoradtn  (1585-1649).     Jainili^  with  i 


DnuEuncmd  of  HairthonidaL 

atitl  English  poetry,  and  inihued  with  true  literary 
tiistc  and  R^cliiigt  DrummoTid  euarcd  above  a  mers 
local  or  proTinciiil  fame>  and  was  associatod  ill 
friend J! hip  and  genius  with  hia  great  English  ci»ev> 
tcnifjorarj^Bu  His  father.  Sir  John  Dnmimond,  wflp 
j^ntlcTiiiLii  u^ber  to  king  JanieA  ;  jLnd  the  poet  a^mim 
to  hav  e  inherited  his  reyerence  for  roy iltj   No  autlior 


of  aoff  note,  excepting,  pertiaps,  Diyden,  has  been  so 
iKfiA  of  sdnktion  as  Drnmmond.  Having  studied 
dril  law  for  four  years  in  France,  the  poet  succeeded, 
in  1611,  to  an  independent  estate,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Hawtbomden.  If  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery  could  create  or  nurse  the  genius  of  a  poet, 


Dnimmond  was  peculiarly  blessed  with  means  of 
inspiration.  In  aU  Scotland,  there  is  no  spot  more 
finely  yaried — ^more  rich,  graceful,  or  luxuriant — 
than  the  cliffs,  caves,  and  wooded  banks  of  the  rirer 
Esk,  and  the  classic  shades  of  Hawtbomden.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  Roslin  Castle,  one  of 


Bawthocndffi,  tha  seat  of  Dninmiaii& 


tiie  most  interesting  of  Gothic  ruins;  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  stream  and  the  narrow  glen  is  like 
tiie  ground-work  of  some  fairy  dream.  The  first 
publication  of  Dnimmond  was  a  volume  of  occasional 
poems;  to  w^ich  succeeded  a  moral  treatise  in 
prose,  entitled,  the  Cvpreu  Grove^  and  another  poeti- 
cal work  termed,  the  Fhwers  ofZion,  The  death  of  a 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  afiected  him  deeply, 
and  he  sought  relief  in  change  of  scene  and  the  ex- 
citement of  foreign  travel  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  some  years,  he  happened  to  meet  a  young 
lady  named  Logan,  wlio  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  die  former  object  of  his  affections,  that  he  solicited 
and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage.  Drummond's 
feelings  were  so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists, 
that  the  execution  of  Charles  b  said  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  December  1649.  Dnimmond  was  intimate  with 
Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  former  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  a 
visit  paid  to  him  at  Hawtbomden,  by  Jonson,  in  the 
spring  of  1619.  The  Scottish  poet  kept  notes  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  great  dramatist,  and  chro- 
nicled some  of  his  personal  failings.  For  this  his 
memory  has  been  keenly  attacked  and  traduced.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  his  notes  were  private 
memoranda,  never  published  by  himself;  and,  while 
their  truth  has  b^n  partly  confirmed  fh)m  other 
sources,  there  seems  no  malignity  or  meanness  in 
recording  faithfully  his  impressions  of  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  The  poetry  of  Dnim- 
mond has  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versi- 
fication. He  was  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  but  less 
ethereal  in  thought  and  imagination.  His  Teare  on 
the  Death  ofMoeliadea  (Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  L) 
was  written  in  1612 ;  his  Wandering  Mutee,  or  the 
River  Forth  Feasting  (a  congratulatory  poem  to  King 
James,  on  his  revisiting  Scotland),  appeared  in  1617, 
and  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age. 
His  flonnets  are  of  a  still  higher  cast,  have  fewer 
and  more  natural  fec&ng,  elevation  of  sen- 


timent, and  grace  of  expression.  Dmmmond  wrote 
a  number  of  madrigals,  epigrams,  and  other  short 
pieces,  some  of  which  are  coarse  and  licentious.  The 
general  purity  of  his  language,  the  harmony  of  his 
verse,  and  the  play  of  fancy,  in  all  his  principal  pro- 
ductions, are  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  With 
more  energy  and  force  of  mind,  he  would  have  been 
a  greater  favourite  with  Ben  Jonson— and  with  pos- 
terity. 

The  Biver  o/  Forth  Feasting, 

What  blustering  noise  now  interrupts  my  sleeps  t 
What  echoing  shouts  thus  cleave  my  aystal  deeps  t 
And  seem  to  call  me  from  my  watery  court  f 
What  melody,  what  sounds  of  joy  and  sport,  ^ 
Are  convcy'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  spring  t 
With  what  loud  murmurs  do  the  mountains  ring, 
Which  in  untiRual  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 
And,  full  of  wonder,  overlook  the  land  f 
Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  meteon 

bright. 
This  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight  t 
Whence  doth  tms  praise,  applause,  and  love  arise  ; 
What  load-star  draweth  us  all  eyes  f 
Am  I  awake,  or  have  some  dreams  oonspir'd 
To  mock  my  sense  with  what  I  most  desir'd  t 
View  I  that  living  face,  see  I  those  looks. 
Which  with  delist  were  wont  t'  amaze  my  brooks  t 
Do  I  behold  that  worth,  that  man  divine. 
This  age's  gloxy,  by  these  banks  of  mine  1 
Then  &id  1  trae  what  I  long  wish'd  in  vain ; 
My  much-beloved  prince  is  come  again. 
So  unto  them  whose  lenith  is  the  pole. 
When  six  black  months  are  past,  the  sun  does  mH  t 
So  after  tempest  to  sea-tossed  wights. 
Fair  Helen's  brothers  show  their  deaxing  li^is  t 
So  comes  Arabia's  wonder  from  her  woods. 
And  far,  far  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods  ; 
The  feather'd  sylvans,  cloud-like,  by  her  fly. 
And  with  triumphing  plaudits  beat  the  sky  ; 
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Nil«  murek,  8erap*s  prieiU  «ntmDoed  isTe, 
And  in  Myglonian  itone  har  thapa  eiip»T«  ; 
tthe  * 


In  iMting  oedus  ihej  do  mark 

In  which  ApoUo's  bird  came  to  their  dime. 

liet  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flow<Bn  be  leent 
And  eweet-breath'd  zephyn  curl  the  meadowi  green ! 
Let  hearen  weep  rabies  in  a  crimson  shower. 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  thej  use  to  pour : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jore  rain*d  when  his  blue^ed  maid  was  botn. 
May  nerer  hours  the  web  of  day  outweare  ; 
May  noTor  night  rise  from  her  sable  cave  1 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  haip. 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repur. 
Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiftest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday ; 
Whatever  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run, 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Ochil's  tnows : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows; 
The  petrly  Don,  the  Deee,  the  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Serem,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Lore,  with  mountains  crown'd, 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd ; 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silrer  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Oir  with  rushy  hair, 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith,  loud-bellowinf  Clydei, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  diTide ; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams, 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names ; 
To  eveiy  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts, 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests  ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  him. 
Bid  tiiem  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festiral ; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound : 
Nay,  that  our  lore  more  to  this  day  appear. 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  becin  our  year. 

To  yiigins  flowen,  to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain. 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bom, 
Are  not  so  pleajiing  as  thy  blest  return. 
That  day,  dear  Piuce. 

[Epitaph  on  Prmee  ffemy."] 

Stay,  passenger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyei, 

In  worth,  wit,  yirtue,  miracle  of  fame  : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  braye  spirit,  and  elorious  name, 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose; 

Sad  yiolet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  hwa 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears  ; 

Tnen  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

Yon  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  oonfin'd. 


TokulMie, 

My  late,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thoo  didsi  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  groye^ 
When  immelodioQs  winds  but  made  thee  moye^ 


•  MntOB  hss  eoptod  this  image  In  bb  L7cldB»« 
*  Inwnmght  with  fignret  dim.  and  on  the  odge 
T  Ae  to  that  aan^ne  flower,  huorlbed  with  WOSb 


And  birds  their  ramage^  did  on  tliee  bettow. 

Since  that  dear  yoice  whidi  did  thy  sounds  approfe^ 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonioas  strains  to  flowy 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  aboiyc^ 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinjger  of  woe! 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more^ 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear. 

Each  stroke  a  sig^  each  eoond  draws  forth  m  tear  ; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 

Like  widowed  turtle  still  her  loss  oomplain* 

I2%e  Praite  qfa  SoUiary  X{^] 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  ^[rore. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  liye  his  omu 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 

But  doth  conyerae  with  that  eternal  loye. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  doye. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prinee^ 

throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  eyil  approye  1 

0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm'd  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  yain  honour  doth  bequeath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  1 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  haye  only  true  deUghti. 

[To  a  Ni^^tmgaU,} 

Sweet  bird  I  that  sing'st  away  the  early  houn 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  yoid  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  ara, 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-emelling  flowen: 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowen^ 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare^ 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetljjr  is  not  driyen 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongly 
And  lift  a  reyerend  eye  and  thought  to  heayen ! 
Sweet  artless  songster  !  thou  my  mind  dost  ndse 
To  airs  of  spheres — yes,  and  to  angeb'  lays 

[SoimeU.} 

In  Mind's  pure  glass  when  I  myself  behold. 
And  liyely  see  how  my  best  days  are  spent. 
What  clouds  of  care  aboye  my  head  are  roU'd* 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  preyent : 
My  course  begun,  I,  wearied,  do  repent. 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  loye  hath  oontroll'd 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  inyent. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief. 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine, 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief: 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  diyine, 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  plaoe^ 
Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 

1  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  thin  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nou^t ) 
The  fairest  states  haye  fatal  nights  and  days. 

I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heayenly  lays 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  bou£^ 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought. 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  thaii  yain  praise. 


*  Waztiiiig  s  from  TOMtiffc$  FnBdo. 
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I  knovr  frail  beuitj  like  the  ponle  flower. 

To  which  one  mom  oft  birth  and  death  affords, 

That  lore  a  jairing  is  of  mind's  accords, 

^Mien  ntnae  and  will  bring  under  Reason's  power : 

Know  what  I  list,  all  this  cannot  me  move. 

But  that,  alas  I  I  both  must  write  and  love. 


SIB  BOBBRT  ATTOH. 

Sn  HoBERT  Atton,  a  Scottish  oourtier  and  poet 
(1570-1638),  eigojed,  like  Drummond,  the  advan- 
tsges  of  foreign  trarel  and  acquaintance  with  Kng- 
lish  poets.  The  few  pieces  of  his  composition  are 
in  pare  Eng^sh,  and  eyinoe  a  smoothness  and  deli- 
eacj  d  fancy  that  hare  rarely  been  surpassed.  The 
poet  was  a  natlTe  of  Fifeshire,  son  of  Ayton  of 
Kiiuildie.  James  L  appointed  him  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bed-chamber,  and  private  secretary  to 
his  queen,  besides  conferring  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knijrhthood.  Ben  Jonson  seemed  proud  of  his 
friendship,  for  he  told  Drummond  that  Sir  Robert 
loved  him  (Jonson)  dearly. 

{On  WomanU  Ineonatanq/J] 

I  lov'd  thee  once,  111  love  no  more, 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  same  t 
He  that  can  love  unlov'd  again. 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain : 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay. 
While  unthrifis  fool  their  love  away. 
Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown, 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine  ; 
Tea^  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own,^ 
I  mi^t  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall. 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhere  inthral ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain ! 
When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  thee. 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 
Kot  constancy  to  love  thee  still. 
Tea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 
Yet  do  thou  gloxr  in  thy  choice. 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast  5 
111  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice,   ^ 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost ; 
The  hei^t  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee  ; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  to  a  beggar's  door. 

[/  do  Oanfeu  Tkou^fi  Smooth  and  Fair,] 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair, 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee  ; 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  Ups  oould  speak  had  power  to  move  thee : 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone, 

As  woirthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  emfeas  thou'rt  sweet,  vet  find 
Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweetSi 

Thy  fevottXB  are  but  like  the  wind, 
That  kisses  every  thing  it  meets. 

And  since  thou  can  with  more  than  one, 

Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kiss'd  by  none. 


The  morning  rose,  that  untouch'd  stands, 
Arm'd  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  snu^ls  t 

But  pluck'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  handi^ 
Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  from  her,  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide. 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhili^ 

Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside ; 
And  I  mil  sigh,  while  some  will  smiley 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none.* 


OBOROE  BUCHANAN — DR  ARTHUR  JOHN8TOK 

Two  Scottish  authors  of  this  period  distinguishod 
themselves  by  their  rvitical  excellence  and  poetical 
fancy  in  the  Latin  lang^uage.  By  early  and  intense 
study,  they  acquired  adl  the  freedom  and  fluency  of 
natives  in  this  learned  tongue,  and  have  become 
known  to  posterity  as  the  Scottish  Virgil  and  the 
Scottish  Ovid.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  Georob 
Buchanan  and  Dr  Arthur  Johnston.    The  for- 
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nier  is  noticed  among  our  prose  authors.  His  great 
work  is  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  part  of  which 
was  composed  in  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  to  which 
he  had  been  confined  by  the  Inquisition  about  the 
year  1550.  He  afterwards  pursued  the  sacred  strain  in 
France ;  and  his  task  was  finished  in  Scothmd  when 
Mary  had  assum^  the  duties  of  sovereignty.    Buch- 

*  It  la  doubtfid  whether  this  beautifol  song  (which  Bnms 
d«troyed  by  rendering  into  Scotch)  wss  ictuiaiy  the  compo- 
sition of  Ayton.  It  la  printed  anooymoualy  In  Lawee'i  Apm  ami 
Dialoguetf  1659.  It  is  »  sospicious  circumstance,  thst  in  Wai' 
Mm*t  ColkcUon  of  SeettiA  Pomu  (1706-11),  where  aerenl  poons 
by  Sir  Robert  are  printed,  with  his  name,  in  a  duster,  this  is 
inserted  at  a  diflTerent  pert  of  the  work,  without  his  nsme^ 
But  the  internal  eridenoe  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Ayton  being  the  author,  as,  in  purity  of  language,  elegance,  and 
tenderness,  it  resemMes  his  undoubted  l>'riGS.  Aubrey,  in 
praising  Ayton,  says,  *  Mr  John  Dryden  has  seen  Terses  of  his, 
some  of  the  best  of  that  age,  printed  with  some  other  voraea* 
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•nan  saperiDtended  the  studiei  of  that  unfortunate 
jirinoeM,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epitkaiamium^ 
composed  on  her  first  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  a  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dignity  and  research  with  the 
finer   sensibilities  and    imagination    of  the  poet. 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bpm  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  hi  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
Infhop  Laud,  and  was  appointed  pnysician  to  Charles 
L    Hie  died  at  Oxford  in  1641.    Johnston  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637),  entitled,  Mu»a  Aulicct,  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan)  a  com- 
jdete  version  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Ddicut  Poetarum  Scotontm, 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  Tarious 
authors,  which  reflected  great  honour  on  the  taste 
and  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Critics  hare 
been  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  scholar : — '  If  we  look  into  Buch- 
anan,* says  Dr  Beattie, '  what  can  we, say,  but  that 
the  learned  author,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  true  relish  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  so  verbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  vigour ;  but  his  choice  of  a  couplet, 
which  keeps  the  reader  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistles  of  Ovid,  was  singularly  injudicious.     As 
psalms  may,  in  prose  as  easily  as  in  verse,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  should  we  seek  to  force  those  divine 
strains  into  the  measures  of  Roman  or  of  modern 
song  ?    He  who  transformed  Livy  into  iambics,  and 
Virgil  into  monkish  rhyme,  did  not<,  in  my  opinion, 
act  more  absurdly.    In  fact,  sentiments  of  devotion 
are  rather  depressed  than  elevated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  versifier.'*     The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Hallam : — *  The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Latin  with  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phrase.    A  sort  of  critical  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  century  as  to  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnston.    Though  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the 
world.    I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  that 
Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  style  or  correctness  of  liatinity.    In  the 
187th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval,  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too 
much  diflfhseness.' 


[Tke  Wth Ptalm^hif  Bw^amn.l 

Dnm  procul  ^  patria  moesti  Babylonis  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  liquidas  forte  sedemus  aquas  ; 
IllA  animum  subiit  species  miseranda  Sionis, 

Et  nunquam  patrii  tecta  videnda  soli. 
Flevimus,  et  gemitus  luctantia  verba  repressit ; 

Inque  sinus  liquidse  decidit  imbcr  aqute. 
Muta  super  virides  pendebant  nablia  ramos, 

Et  salices  tacitas  sustinuere  lyras. 
Eece  ferox  dominus,  Solymse  populator  opimss, 

Exigit  in  mediis  carmina  Iseta  malis  : 
Qui  patriam  exilio  nobis  mutavit  aoerbo, 

Nos  jubet  ad  patrios  verba  referre  modoSy 

•  Bssttto's  IMMrtatloM,  IfonI  and  CritloaL 


Quale  canebamus,  steterat  dum  oelsa  Sionii 

Regia,  finitimis  invidiosa  locis. 
Siocine  divines  Babylon  iirideat  hymnos  t 

Audiai  et  saactos  tena  proiana  modes ! 
0  Solymse,  6  ad^rta,  k  sacri  penetralia  templi« 

Ullane  vos  animo  deleat  hora  meo  1 
Comprecor,  ant^  mese  capiant  me  obliTia  dextnoi 

Nee  memor  aigutse  sit  mea  dcxtra  lyns : 
Os  mihi  destituat  vox,  arei^cente  palato, 

Hssreat  ad  £ihuces  a^ra  lingua  meas  : 
Prima  mihi  vestrse  nisi  sint  preecoDia  laudis ; 

Hinc  nisi  Isetities  sursat  orifo  mcse. 
At  tu  (quae  nostrsB  insultavit  beta  rapinsi) 

Gentis  Idumsese  tu  memor  esto,  pater. 
Dinpite,  ex  imis  evertite  fundamentis, 

.£quaque  (clamabant)  reddite  tecta  solo. 
Tu  quoque  crudeles  Babylon  dabis  impia  pomsa : 

Et  rerum  instabiles  experiere  rices. 
Felix  Qui  nostris  aocedet  cladibus  ultor, 

Redact  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  damna  bmm. 
Felix  qui  tenero  conspeiget  saxa  cerebro, 

Eripiens  giemio  pignora  cara  tuo. 

The  Pint  of  May. 

[Tnnslatedt  u  b  ths  rabsoqiisnt  pieoe,  ttaoL  the  Lstia 
Bucfasnaa,  by  the  lata  Mr  Robert  Hogg.] 

All  bail  to  thee,  thou  First  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play, 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  danre,  and  song, 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long  1 

Hail  I  of  the  seasons  honour  bright, 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer's  reign. 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  ! 
When  Spring's  mild  air  at  Nature's  birth 
First  breath'd  upon  the  new-form'd  earth ; 
Or  when  the  &bled  age  of  gold. 
Without  fix'd  law,  spontaneous  roll'd  ; 
Such  zephyrs,  in  continual  gales, 
Pass'd  temperate  along  the  vales, 
And  soflen'd  and  refiresh'd  the  soil. 
Not  broken  yet  by  human  toil ;  ' 

Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Thoae  plains  where  fell  disease's  moan 
And  frail  old  age  are  both  unknown. 
Such  winds  with  ^ntle  whispers  spread 
Amonff  the  dwellmgs  of  the  dead, 
And  shake  the  cypresses  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmun  soft  and  slow. 
Peihaps  when  God  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire. 
And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Times  happy,  void  of  sin  and  pain. 
The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath. 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 

Hau  I  glory  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 
Hail !  dav  the  fairest,  happiest  here  1 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by, 
And  emblem  of  futurity  I 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woes^ 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose^ 
When  on  the  fair  Ncaera's  eyes, 

Likd  stars  that  shine, 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  suipiase, 

I  gazed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glance, 
A  shivering  o'er  my  body  bunt. 

As  light  leares  in  the  green  woods  dance 
When  western  1»eexes  stur  them  first ; 
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Mj  liMit  forth  from  mj  breast  to  go. 
And  mix  with  hei^s  already  wanting. 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro, 
With'eager  fondness  leaping,  pantingi 

Just  as  a  boy,  whose  nourice  woos  him. 
Folding  his  young  limbs  in  her  bosom. 
Heeds  not  caresses  from  another. 
Bat  tuns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother. 
When  she  may  once  regard  him  watches. 
And  fbrth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Jnst  as  a  bird  Within  the  nest 

That  cannot  fly,  yet  constant  tiying. 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  vain  desire  of  flying. 

Thoa,  waiy  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  liTe  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring. 
That  thou  might'st  never  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  TigUance  that  knew  no  rest, 
Baide  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  you,  induc'd  by  dalliance  deep, 
Or  guile,  or  orercome  by  sleep  ; 
Or  else  have  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soiu  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep ;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weepin  j^  to  atone  ; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled, 
Tou  moTe  not  by  the  tears  you  shcid ; 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
IT  you  do  not  intreat,  and  gain. 
Then  will  I  erer  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
Ton  sightless  in  your  sockets  roll, 
Extingaish'd  by  her  eyes'  bright  blaze. 
As  I  haye  been  depriy'd  of  heart  and  souL 


DRAMATISTS. 

Kotwithttaiiding  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Spenser,  it  ii  not  in  general  yersification  that  the 
poetkal  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
manifested.  Towards  the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Bizabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  and  re- 
presentatioDv  coinciding  with  that  love  of  splendour, 
duyalrooB  feding,  and  romantic  adventures,  which 
animated  the  court,  rose  with  sudden  and  wonderful 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  England. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  dvi- 
hsatioo,  meet  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
sessed a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  con- 
sisting, not  in  those  exhibitions  of  natural  character 
sod  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  they 
were  denominated  Mbvcki,  or  Miracle  Pkofs,  On- 
ginaOy,  th^  appear  to  have  been  acted  by,  and  under 
the  immediate  management  of^  the  clergy,  who  are 
nndentood  to  have  deemed  them  ftyourable  to  the 
diAnioo  of  religious  feeling ;  though,  from  the  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
&ne  and  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  A 
mirade  play,  upon  the  story  of  St  Katherine,  and 
in  the  Piench  language,  was  acted  at  Ihmstable  in 
1119,  and  how  lo^g  such  entertainments  may  have 
preykmaiy  existed  in  England  is  not  knowit  From 
the  year  1268  to  1577,  ^ey  were  perfonned  almost 
every  jear  in  Chester ;  and  there  were  few  large 
dtiea  which  were  not  then  regaled  in  a  similar  man- 
■er;cryen  in  Scotland  th^  were  not  unknown.   The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  excluding  the  Deity,  were 
introduced  into  them. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  persons  represent- 
ing sentiments  and  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  im- 
proved kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Plays,  These 
were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  miracles, 
in  as  flur  as  they  endeavoured  to  convey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  to  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  devil,  who,  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  bv 
an  attendant  character,  called  the  Vice^  served  to 
enliven  what  must  have  been  at  the  best  a  sober, 
though  well-meant  entertainment  The  Cradle  of 
Seevrityf  Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head^  Impatient  Poverty^ 
and  the  Marriaye  of  Wisdom  and  Wit,  are  tlie  names 
of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  It  was  about  that  time  that  acting 
first  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  niiniclcs 
and  moral  plays  had  previously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  members  of  trad- 
ing incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
occasionally,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  fes- 
tivity. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had 
been  an  improvement  upon  those  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  prsons  only,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  employed  only  a  set  of 
impersonated  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  real 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  leis  so  to  im- 
press them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who 
only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gra- 
dually took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  whicli  now  beg^  to  be  studied, 
and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  genuine  English  drama  took  its  rise. 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  moral 
plays  and  the  modem  drama,  the  Interludes  of  John 
Hetwood  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  playa  His  dramatic  compositions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  1521,  generally  re- 
presented some  ludicrous  familiar  incident.  In  a 
s^le  of  the  broadest  and  coarsest  feroe,  but  yet 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent.  One,  called  the 
jFVwt  P.*s,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticory,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  which  shall  tell  the  grossest 
falsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his 
life,  takes  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all  of  whom  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  drollery.  One  of  Heywowl's  chief 
objects  seems  to  have  been  to  satirise  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  Ih  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  Ae 
Three  JSeUUes^  acted  in  Scotland  in  1539,  waa  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regukir  drama,  from  its  very  commenoementi 
waa  divided  into  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude  enter- 
tainmenti  above  described,  not  to  speak  gf  the  prs- 
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cedents  afforded  by  Greece  and  Bome.  Of  comedy, 
which  was  an  improvement  upon  the  interludes,  and 
may  be  more  remotely  traced  in  the  ludicrous  parts 
of  the  moral  plays,  the  earliest  specimen  that  can 
now  he  found  bears  the  uncoutii  title  of  JRalph 
RojfMttr  DojfgUr^  and  was  the  production  of  Nicolas 
Udall,  master  of  Westminster  school.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
vUL,  but  certainly  not  later  than  1551.  The  scene 
is  in  London,  and  the  characters,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, exhibit  the  manners  of  the  middle  orders  of  the 
people  of  that  day.  It  is  divided  into  five  acts,  and 
the  plot  is  arousing  and  well  constructed.  Mr  J. 
Fayne  Collier,  who  has  devoted  years  of  anxious 
study  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  dramatic 
literature,  has  discovered  four  acts  of  a  comedy, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  year  1560.  This  play  is 
entitled  Meaogomu^  and  bears  to  be  written  by 
'lliomas  Bychardes.'  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy, 
but  the  manners  are  English,  and  the  character  of 
the  domestic  fool,  so  important  in  the  old  comedy, 
is  fully  delineated.  The  next  in  point  of  time  is 
Gammer  GwtoiCs  Needle,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  1565  (or  still  earlier)  by  John  Stili^ 
Master  of  Arts,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  This  is  a  piece  of  low  rustic  liumour,  the 
whole  turning  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  was  mending  a 
piece  of  attire  belonging  to  her  man  Hodge.  But 
it  is  cleverly  hit  ofi^  and  contains  a  few  well-sketched 
characters. 

The  language  of  Balph  Boyster  Doyster,  and  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  is  in  long  and  irregularly 
measured  rhjrme,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  given 
from  a  speech  of  Dame  Custance  in  the  former  play, 
respecting  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  good  repu- 
tation :— 


-  How  necessary  it  is  now  a-days, 


That  each  body  live  uprightly  in  all  manner  ways  ; 

For  let  never  so  little  a  gap  be  open, 

And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  wUl  be  spoken  I 

Tragedy,  of  later  origin  than  comedy,  came  di- 
rectly fit)ra  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  moral 
plays,  and  from  the  pure  models  of  Greece  and 
Bome;  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  composition  is  the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex, 
composed  by  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  played  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  by  the  members  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  January  1561.  It  is  founded 
on  a  fabulous  incident  in  early  British  lilstory,  and 
is  full  of  slaughter  and  civil  broils.  It  is  written, 
however,  in  regular  blank  verse,  consists  of  five  acts, 
and  observes  some  of  the  more  useful  rules  of  the 
cUissic  drama  of  antiquity,  to  wliich  it  bears  resem- 
blance in  the  introduction  of  a  chorus — ^that  is,  a 
group  of  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  inter- 
sperse the  play  with  morsJ  observations  and  infe- 
rences, expressed  in  lyrical  stanzas.  It  may  occasion 
some  surprise,  that  the  first  English  tragedy  should 
contain  Imes  like  the  following  :— 

AeaslMt.  Your  grace  should  now,  in  these  grave 

years  of  yours. 
Have  found  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  joys ; 
How  short  they  be,  how  fading  here  in  earth  ; 
How  full  of  change,  how  little  our  estate 
Of  nothing  sure  save  only  of  the  death, 
To  whom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 
Their  end  at  last :  neither  should  nature's  power 
In  other  sort  aeainst  your  heart  prevail. 
Than  as  the  naked  hand  whose  stroke  assays 
The  armed  breast  where  force  doth  light  in  vain. 
QorMMO.  Many  can  yield  right  sage  and  grave 

•dviee 


Of  patient  sprite  to  others  WTapp*d  in  woe. 
And  can  in  speech  both  rule  and  conquer  kind. 
Who,  if  by  proof  they  might  feel  nature's  forceL 
Would  show  themselves  men  as  they  are  m^oA^ 
Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  both  tragedies  and  comedies  had  become  not 
uncommon.  Damon  and  Pythiae,  the  first  English 
tragedy  upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  before 
the  queen  at  Oxford,  in  1566  ;  it  was  the  composition 
of  BicHARD  Edwards,  a  learned  member  of  Uie  uni- 
versity, but  was  inferior  to  Ferrex  and  Fonex,  in  as 
far  as  it  carried  an  admixture  of  vulgar  coooedy,  and 
was  written  in  rhyme.  In  the  aaroe  year,  two  plays 
respectively  styled  the  Suppotet  and  JocaHa,  the  one 
a  comedy  adapted  from  Ariosto,  the  other  a  tra- 
gedy from  Euripides,  were  acted  in  Gray's  Inn  HaU. 


Gray*!  Inn  BsD. 

A  tragedy,  called  Tancred  and  Gismtmda,  compose^ 
by  five  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  presentciJ 
there  before  the  queen  iu  1568,  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish play  taken  from  an  Italian  novel  Various 
dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  y^ars 
1568  and  1580,  no  less  than  fifty-two  dramas  were 
acted  at  court  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bevels.  Under  the  date  of  1578,  we 
have  the  play  of  Promot  and  Ckusandra,  by  Gboboe 
Whetsone,  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  his 
Measure  for  Measure.  Historical  playa  wete  also 
produced,  and  the  Troublesome  Betgn  of  King  Jshn, 
the  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  F.,  and  the  (Aronide 
History  of  Leir^  King  of  England,  formed  the  quarry 
from  wluch  Shakspeare  constructed  hii  dramas  on 
the  same  events.  The  first  regularly  licensed  theatre 
in  London  was  opened  at  Blackfriars  in  1576 ;  and  in 
ten  years,  it  is  mentioned  by  Secretary  Walsingham, 
that  there  were  two  hundred  players  in  and  near 
tliti  metropolis.  This  was  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  certain  there  were  five  public  theatres  open 
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about  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare's  career,  ami 
■eTeral  prirate  or  select  establiahmenta.  Cariosity 
IS  natorallj  excited  to  learn  something  of  the  stroc- 
tore  and  appearance  of  the  buildings  in  which  his 
immortal  dramas  first  saw  the  light,  and  where  he 
uBwiDingljr  made  himself  a  '  motley  to  the  view,'  in 
his  chtfacter  of  actor.  The  theatres  were  constructed 


of  wood,  of  a  circular  form,  open  to  the  weather, 
excepting  oTcr  the  stage,  which  was  covered  with  h 
thatched  root  Outside,  on  the  roof,  a  flag  was 
hoisted  during  the  time  of  performance,  which  com 
romced  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  third  mnauUng  or 
flanriah  of  tmmpets.  The  cayaliers  and  fair  dames 
of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  sat  in  boxes  below  the 
gallery,  or  were  accommodated  with  stools  on  the* 
stage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  also  threw 
themselTes  at  length  on  the  rush-strewn  floor,  while 
their  pages  handed  them  pipes  and  tobacco,  then  a 
fashiooafcle  and  highly-prized  luxury.  The  middle 
rliisrs  were  crowed  in  the  pit,  or  yardf  which  was 
not  fnmiriied  with  seats.  Moveable  scenery  was 
first  introduced  by  Davenant,  after  the  Restoration,* 
bat  rode  imitations  of  towers,  woods,  animals,  or 
fdmitare,  terred  to  illustrate  the  scene.  To  point 
oat  the  place  of  action,  a  board  containing  the  name, 
painted  or  written  in  large  letters,  was' hung  out 
during  the  performance.  Anciently,  an  allegorical 
exhibitioii,  called  the  Dumb  Show,  was  exhibited 
belbsv  ewerj  act,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  action 
or  ciicnmstances  to  follow.  Shakspeare  has  pre- 
aerred  this  peculiarity  in  the  play  acted  before  the 
king  and  queen  in  Hamlet ;  but  he  never  employs  it 
in  his  own  dramas.  Such  machinery,  indeed,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  increased  action  and  busi- 
ness of  the  stage,  when  the  miracle  plays  had  given 
placse  to  the  *  pomp  and  circumstance*  of  historical 
dramas,  and  Hoe  busUing  liveliness  of  comedy.  The 
chorus  was  longer  retained,  and  appears  in  Marlow's 
Paostoi^  and  in  Henry  VI.  Actresses  were  not  seen 
on  the  stage  till  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
female  parta  were  played  by  boys,  or  delicate-looking 
young  men.    This  may  perhaps  palliate  the  gross- 

*  *  Ths  sir-Usi*  osall«,  roand  whoie  wfCotoomeoml 
TteflMVttoi.  giMit  of  MmmMr,  choae  her  nest— 
Ths  fimit-waUcs  of  Arden's  hir  domain, 
Wh«rt  Jaquet  fed  hfe  ■olltary  vein  ; 
Ko  pcnofl'k  aid  u  yet  had  dar'd  luppl  j. 
Seen  oo|j  by  th*  inteileotual  cgre.*— C.  I<ahb. 


ness  of  some  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of 
females  in  tiie  old  plays,  while  it  serves  to  point  oat 
still  more  clearly  the  depth  of  that  innate  sense  of 
beauty  and  excellence  which  prompted  the  exquisite 
pictures  of  loveliness  and  perfection  in  Shakspeare's 
female  characters.  At  the  end  of  each  performance, 
the  clown,  or  buffoon  actor  of  the  company,  recited 
or  sung  a  rhyming  medley  called  a  jig,  in  which  he 
often  contrived  to  introduce  satiricsl  allusions  to 
public  men  or  events:  and  before  dismissing  the 
audience,  the  actors  knelt  in  ih)nt  of  the  stage,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  queen  1  Reviewing  these 
rude  arrangements  of  the  old  theatres,  Mr  Dyce 
happily  remarks — *  What  a  contrast  between  the 
almost  tcrtal  want  of  scenery  in  those  days,  and  the 
splendid  representations  of  external  nature  in  our 
modem  playhouses !  Yet  perhaps  the  decline  of  the 
drama  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  this 
improvement  The  attention  of  an  audience  is  now 
directed  rather  to  the  efforts  of  the  painter  than  to 
those  of  the  actor,  who  is  lost  amid  the  marveUous 
efi*ects  of  light  and  shade  on  our  gigantic  stages.** 

The  only  information  we  possess  as  to  the  pay- 
ment df  dramatic  authors  at  this  time,  is  contained 
in  the  memoranda  of  Philip  Henslowe,  a  theatrical 
manager,  preserved  in  Dulwich  college,  and  quoted 
by  Malone  and  Collier.  Before  the  year  16U0,  the 
price  paid  by  Henslowe  for  a  new  play  never  ex- 
ceeded X8 ;  but  after  this  date,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  rival  companies,  larger 
sums  were  given,  and  prices  of  X20  and  £25  are 
mentioned.  The  proceeds  of  the  second  day*s  per- 
formance were  afterwards  added  to  the  author*s 
emoluments.  Funiishing  prologues  for  new  plays, 
the  prices  of  which  varied  from  five  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, was  another  source  of  gain ;  but  the  proverbial 
poverty  of  poets  seems  to  have  been  exemplified  in 
the  old  dramatists,  even  when  they  were  actors  as 
well  as  authors.  The  shareholders  of  the  theatre 
derived  considerable  profits  from  the  performances, 
and  were  occasionally  paidfor  exhibitions  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility.  In  1602,  a  sum  often  pounds  was 
g^ven  to  *  Burbidge*8  players*  for  performmg  Othello 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Harefleld,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton.  Nearly  all  the  dramatic  authors 
preceding  and  contemporary  with  Shakspetfre  were 
men  who  had  received  a  learned  education  at  the 
university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  A  profusion 
of  classical  imagery  abounds  in  their  plays,  but  they 
did  not  copy  &e  severe  and  correct  taste  of  the 
ancient  models.  They  wrote  to  supply  the  popular 
demand  for  novelty  and  excitement — for  broad  farce 
or  superlative  tragedy — to  introduce  the  coarse 
railleiy  or  comic  incidents  of  low  life — ^to  dramatise 
a  murder,  or  embody  the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental 
bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.  '  If  we  seek 
for  a  poetical  image,'  says  a  writer  on  our  drama, 
*  a  burst  of  passion,  a  beautifhl  sentiment,  a  trait  of 
nature,  we  seek  not  in  vai  j  in  the  works  of  our  very 
oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  predecessors  of 
Shakspeare  must  be  thought  of  along  with  him, 
when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prometheus,  moulding 
the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  the 
anunation  and  all  the  passions  of  life.*t  Among  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  great  poet  are  some 
worthy  of  separate  notice.  A  host  of  plajfvrigftU 
abounded,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  touches  of 
that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  select, 
which  gives  a  permanent  value  and  interest  to  these 
elder  masters  m  English  poetry. 

*  Memoir  of  Shakspeare— Aldine  Poets. 

t  Blackwood's  Mn«azine,  toL  ii.,  from  Boays  on  the  Old 
Dnma,  said  to  hare  been  ooatrihuted  \ij  Hcmy  Mackaosto, 
author  of  the  *  Man  of  Feeling.*  ... 
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JOHN  LTX.T. 

John  Ltlt,  V>ra  in  Kent  in  1554,  produced  nine 
plays  between  the  yeara  1579  and  1600.  They 
were  mostly  written  for  court  entertainments,  and 
performed  by  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  arc  on  my- 
thological subjects,  as  Sappho  and  Phaon,  Endymum, 
the  Mnid*»  MetamorphonM,  &c.  His  style  is  affected 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  the  Me- 
tamorphosis, *  (Centimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
sometimes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
yielding.'  By  his  Evpkmu^  or  the  Anaiamy  of  Wit, 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerful  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.  His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  schooL  Hazlitt 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lyly*s  Endymion,  but  evi- 
dently fifom  the  feelings  and  sentiments  it  awakened, 
rather  than  the  poetry.  •  I  know  few  things  more 
perfect  in  characteristic  painting,'  he  remarks, 
*than  the  exclamation  of  tiie  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who,  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas*s  ears, 
fimcy  that  **  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
tiiey  listened  to  their  talk ;"  nor  more  affecting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  **  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are 
liner  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods — 

Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  lore, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way. 
Because  they  stilt  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Onlv  because  they  would  be  ever  ^[reen. 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  baniui  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  Mxng  of  the  fidriea— 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
With  the  night  begins  our  day : 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall, 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee. 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three, 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  wa. 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  IvricaL  The 
iongs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  are  in  his  drama 
of  Alexander  and  Campatpe,  written  about  1 583 : — 

Cfupid  and  Campatpe, 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows. 

His  mother's  doves  and  t^un  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how  i 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  ejes ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  t 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  1 


What  bird  so  sings,  vet  so  does  wail  I 
0  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
Jng»  jngf  j«g.  jug— tereu— she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  I  who  is't  now  we  hear  t 
None  but  the  liu'k  so  shrill  and  clear. 
Now  at  heaven's  sate  she  claps  her  win^ 
Tlie  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  !  but  what  a  pretty  note. 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
'  Cuckoo  1*  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

OBOnaS  PEEUL 

Gborob  Peele  held  the  situation  of  city  poet  and 
conductor  of  pageants  for  the  court  He  was  also 
an  actor  and  a  shareholder  with  Shakspeare  and 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  Li  1584, 
hii  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  show,  was  repre- 
sented before  Elizabetli.  The  author  was  then  a 
young  man,  who  had  recently  left  Christ-churdi, 
Oxford.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  Eng 
lish  historical  play  in  his  Edward  I,  The  style  of 
this  piece  is  turgid  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  England,  we  see  something  of  the 
high-sounding  kingly  speeches  in  Shakspearo's  his- 
torical pUys  :-*- 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings. 

Whose  chivalry  hath  royalis'd  thy  fame. 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoiln,  and  victories. 

Rings  glorious  ecnoes  through  the  farthest  world  I 

What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms. 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd. 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signR, 

Or  frozen  aone  under  his  brumal  stage. 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  nama 

Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors ! 

Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  France^ 

Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  anus. 

Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 

Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mightv  in  her  king% 

Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 

And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions. 

Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 

Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 

Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 

His  stretched  sails  filFd  with  the  breath  of  men, 

That  throufh  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 

And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 

Lonashank,  your  king,  ^our  glory,  and  our  son. 

With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights^ 

Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 

Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head, 

Marchinff  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes ! 

And  we,  nis  mother,  wall  behold  our  son. 

And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  also  author  of^  the  Old  Wite^  Tale,  a  legen- 
daiy  itory,  part  in  prose,  and  part  in  blank  verse, 
which  am>rded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  fable  of 
Comus.  The  Old  Wives*  Tale  was  printed  in  I59S, 
as  acted  by  *  the  Queen's  Migesty's  Players.'  The 
matest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  drama,  the 
Love  of  Kina  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  with  tlie 
tragedy  of  Abtakm,  which  Mr  Campbell  terms  '  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  caii  be 
traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'  The  date  of  represen- 
tation  of  this  drama  is  not  known :  it  was  not  printed 
till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  hia 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele  were  wholly- 
insignificant  It  is  not  probab^  that  Peele's  play  was 
written  before  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  is  a  direct 
plagiarism  from  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser.  We 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delicate  poetical 
fancpr  and  smooth  musical  versification,  llie  defect 
of  his  blank  verse  is  its  want  of  variety :  the  art  of 
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Tuying  the  pauses  and  modulating  the  rene  with- 
cot  the  aid  of  rh3niie  had  not  yet  heen  generally 
adopted.  In  Darid  and  Bethiahe  this  monotonj  U 
len  obaenrable,  because  his  lines  are  smoother,  and 
there  is  a  play  of  rich  and  luxurious  fancy  in  some 

Prciogm  to  Kuig  David  md  Fair  BeAiabe, 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing. 
His  holy  style  and  happy  Tictories ; 
Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 
Ardiangels  'stilled  trom  the  breath  of  Jove, 
Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  floweis 
Hearen  ndn*d  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinaa. 
L-pon  the  bosom  of  his  irory  lute 
The  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts ; 
And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 
The  golden  wires  of  his  rariaUng  harp. 
Re  gare  alarum  to  the  host  of  hearen, 
^     That,  winged  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  ou  t 
Their  ctystal  armour  at  his  ooni^uering  feet. 
Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jore's  musician. 
And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sing ; 
Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 
Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-temper*d  verse. 
The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven, 
And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight. 
Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 
That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 
To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  feeble  muse. 
And  at  thj  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use, 

BansAas  and  her  maid  bathing.   King  David  above. 
The  Song. 

Hot  sun,  oool  fire,  temper'd  with  sweet  air, 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair : 
SLine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me, 
BUck  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  m'n ; 
Shadow  (my  sweet  nurse)  keep  me  from  ouming, 
M^e  not  m  V  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning* 
Let  not  my  MUty's  fire 
Inflame  unstaid  desire. 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
That  wandereth  lightly. 
Betkjobe.   Come,  gentle  zephjr,  trick'd  with  thiu>c 


That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  love, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
'     This  shade  (sun  proof)  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  waveless  spring. 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same, 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances^  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air. 
Goddess  of  life  and  governess  of  health. 
Kens  every  fountain  fresh  and  arbour  sweet ; 
Xo  mzen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse. 
Nor  boahy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  oreath. 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes, 
To  play  the  wantons  with  us  through  the  leaves. 
liand,  'VMiat  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 
wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  incensed  with  a  sudden  fire ! 
\l1liai  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
Enjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fiur  a  aame  ! 
Fair  Eva,  p]ac*d  m  perfect  happiness, 
'Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  Uberal  heavens, 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tunes. 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughu 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
Kay  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant  weight, 
Be  atill  enamellVi  with  discoloured  flowers ; 

lite  son's  fSTt. 


That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
Ai^d  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  sonns^ 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  crysolites  ; 
The  bnm  let  be  embrac'd  wiUi  golden  curli 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  jov  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  ; 
Let  all  the  grans  that  beautifies  her  bower. 
Bear  manna  every  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beard. 

Botsr  CosAT. 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obevs  the  king. 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me. 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  innide  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine  perfumed  myrrh  ; 
And  comelier  than  the  silver  clouds  that  dance 
On  zephyr's  wiiigs  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Ctuay,  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Rabath  siege  with  Joab  f 

David,  Go  now  and  bring  her  quickly  to  the  king  ; 
Tell  her,  her  graces  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

Cutay,  I  wSl,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

DavuL    Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash  in  David's 


In  water  mixed  with  purest  almond  flower. 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires, 
Ve^ure  to  earth,  and  to  that  verdure  flowerS| 
To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  odours  wings^ 
That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 
•  •  * 

Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  loneings  tancled  in  her  hair  • 
To  *jov  her  love  I'll  build  a  kingly  bower. 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joys. 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests. 
In  oblique  turnings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  tne  circles  of  her  curious  walks. 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeM  sleep. 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  tays  justly,  that  the  line  '  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  hundred  streams'  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. It  is  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  Peele 
dieid  >>ifore  1599,  and  seems,  like  roost  of  his  dra- 
matic orethren,  to  have  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  poverty.  A  volume  of  Jlferry  Cm- 
ceited  Jeata,  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1607,  which  shows  that  he  was 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  his 
neoessitiei. 


THOMAS  KTD. 

In  1588,  Thomas  Ktd  produced  his  play  of  JETiero- 
mmo  or  Jieroatisio,  and  some  vears  afterwards  a  second 
part  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Trageify,  or 
Jliermimo  ia  Mad  Again,  This  second  part  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any 
play  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  was  revived 
in  1601,  and  f^xrther  additions  In  1603.  These  new 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  '  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  pUy,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson^  acknowledged 
works,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
*  more  potent  spirit'  than  Ben.  This  seems  icflning 
too  much  in  criticism.  Kyd,  like  Marlow,  often 
verges  upon  bombast,  and  *  deals  largely  in  blood 
and  death.' 
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Tbomas  Kash,  a  lively  satirist,  who  amnsed  the 
town  with  his  attacks  on  Gabriel  Harvey  and  tlie 
Puritans,  wrote  a  comedy  called  Summer^s  Last  Will 
amd  Tutament,  which  was  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elixabeth  in  1592.  He  was  also  concerned  with 
Marlow  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage.  He  was  imprisoned  for  beine  the  author 
of  a  satirical  play,  never  printed,  called  the  Iide  of 
Do^.  Another  piece  of  Nash's,  entitled  the  SupoH- 
catMM  of  Pierce  Penniku  to  the  DevH^  was  printed  in 
1592,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  CkruCe  Tears 
over  Jenualem,  Nash  was  a  native  of  Leostoff,  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1564 ;  he  was 
of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  He  died  about 
the  year  1600,  after  a  '  life  spent,'  he  says,  *  in 
fkntastical  tatirism,  in  whose  veins  heretofore  I 
mispeot  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hoars.*  He  was  the  Churchill  of  his  day,  and 
was  much  famed  for  his  satires.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries remarks  of  him,  in  a  happy  couplet^ 

His  stvle  was  wittv,  though  he  had  some  gall, 
Something  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

Return  from  farmauus. 

The  versiiksation  of  Nash  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
The  fdlowing  is  from  his  comedy  of  *  Sumnier's  Lni^t 
Will  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  bUmk  verse :  great  part  of  the  play  is  in 
prose:— 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiousW  to  dimb, 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing. 
But,  AUas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
Buck  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
Thev  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 
Hign  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  houwH, 
But  cannot  shield  tne  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied, 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

In  hii  poem  of  Pierce  Penniless,  Nash  draws  a  har- 
xowing  picture  of  the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar — 

Ah,  worthless  wit  I  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent : 
111  thrive  the  foU^  that  bewitch'd  me  so  I 
Vain  thoughts  adieu  !  for  now  I  will  repent^ 
And  yet  my  wants  peisuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Foigive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth. 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch. 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth. 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach  ; 
Ah,  friends  1 — ^no  friends  that  then  ungentle  frown 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 


Robert  Gbeens,  a  more  distinguished  dramatist, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Norfolk,  as 
he  adds  *  Norfolciensis'  to  his  name,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  educated  at  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1583  appeared  as  an  author.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  orders,  and  to  have  held  the 
vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  as,  in  1585,  Robert 
Greene,  the  vicar,  lost  his  preferment.  The  plays  of 
Greene  are  the  History  of  Orhmdot  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bumy,  Aiphonsus,  King  of  ArragoH,  Gtorge^- 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  WakefieUU  James  /F.,  and  the 
Looktrng-^Uus  fifT  limdon  and  Bngland:  the  latter  was 


written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Greene  died 
ui  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  sorfttt  of 
red  herrings  and  Rhenish  winet  Bendes  his  playa, 
lie  wrote  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Pandoeto, 
the  Triwnpk  of  Time,  1588,  was  the  source  fhMn 
which  Sliakspeare  derived  tiie  plot  of  his  Wmier'e 
Tale.  Some  lines  contained  in  this  tale  are  veiy 
beantifVd:— 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fiur. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so. 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  mv  despair— 
Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touck. 
Then  Imew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower ; 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gatherd  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

The  blank  verse  of  Greene  approaches  next  to  that 
of  Marlow,  though  less  energetic.  His  imagination 
was  lively  and  discursive,  fond  of  legendary  lore,  and 
filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  In  his 
Orlando,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight. 

Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phcebe's  tnua. 

Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jairing  oibs^ 

Toat  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers ; 

Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fieiy  Phlegon's  Gourse^ 

And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 

Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even. 

Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  ]ove. 

Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  njrmphs 

With  pleasance  lough  to  see  the  satyrs  play. 

Witness  Orlando's  nith  unto  his  love. 

Tread  she  these  lawns  t— kind  Flora,  boast  thy  pride* 

Seek  she  for  shades  I — spread,  cedara,  for  her  ssJw. 

Fair  Flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowets. 

Sweet  crystal  springs, 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven  1  Ah  heaven,  that  knows  my 

thought  1 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought 

Passages  like  this  prove  that  Greene  succeeds  well, 
as  HaUam  remarks,  *  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a 
little  redundant  in  images,  which  Sliakspeare  fine- 
quently  gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which 
renders  some  unimpassioned  scenes  in  the  historic 
plays  efibctive  and  brilliant.'  Professor  Tieck  gives 
him  the  high  praise  of  possessing  *  a  happy  talent  a 
dear  spirit,  and  a  lively  imagination.'  His  comedies 
have  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  farcical 
humour.  George-a-Green  is  a  shrewd  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Robin  Hood,  Biaid  Marian,  &c,,  and  who^ 
after  various  tricks,  receives  the  pardon  of  King 
Edward^ 

Oeorge-a-Oreen,  give  me  thv  hand  :  there  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself. 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  but  troth. 


The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  i 
and  practical  jokes  in  the  play :  it  la  in  a  scene  be- 
tween George  and  his  servant : — 

/(HiHn.  This  fellow  comes  to  me. 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom  :  you  slavey 
Said  he,  hold  mv  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cola  in  his  feet 
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ni  liqf  mj  doak  ludemeath  him. 
I  took  IDT  doak,  spread  it  all  along, 
And  hia  none  on  ine  midst  of  it. 
Oor^c.  Tkoa  down,  did'st  thou  aat  kis  kome  opon 

tkydoaki 
Jmlim,  Ay,  bat  mark  kow  I  eerred  kim. 
Madge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  tke 

ditd^ 
Bui  I  plad^ed  out  mj  knife,  cat  four  koles  in  mj 

dttnk. 
And  made  Ms  kone  stand  on  tke  kaie  groond. 

'  Friv  Bacon  and  Friar  Bangay*  is  Greene's  kest 
comedy.  Hia  friars  are  ooijarors,  and  the  piece  con- 
dodea  with  one  of  their  pnpils  being  carried  off  to 
hdl  CO  the  back  of  one  of  Friar  Bacon's  devils.  Mr 
Collier  thinks  this  was  one  of  the  latest  instances  of 
the  deril  being  bnmght  upon  the  stage  in  propria 
pertcma.  The  play  was  acted  in  159 1,  but  may  hare 
been  produced  a  year  or  t¥ro  earlier. 

In  some  hoar  it  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh 
at  baud,  Greene  wrote  a  tract  called  A  Groaft  Worth 
of  Wit,  Bom^  wiih  a  Million  of  Bepentanee,  in  which 
ie  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and 
also  gires  ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances,  *  that 
spend  their  wit  in  making  plays.'  Mariow  he 
accuses  of  atheism :  Lodge  he  designates  *  young 
Juvenal,'  and  *  a  sweet  boy;'  Peele  he  considers  too 
good  for  the  stage ;  and  he  guanoes  thus  at  Shaks- 
pesK! — ^For  tSere  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  oar  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt 
in  a  player^B  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
bast out  a  blank  verse  as  the  bestof  yoa;  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own 
eoooeit,  the  only  Shake-Kene  in  a  country.'  The 
ponning  aUusion  to  Shakspeare  is  palpable:  the 
^spreasions,  *  tiger's  hourt,'  se.  aie  a  parody  on  the 
fine  in  Heniy  YL,  part  third— 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

Hie  Winter's  Tale  is  believed  to  be  one  of  Shaks- 
peaie^s  late  dramas,  not  written  till  long  after 
Greene's  dc»ith ;  consequently,  if  this  be  correct,  the 


lappy  man  could  not  allude  to  the  plagiarism  of 
the  plot  from  his  tale  of  Pandoata  Some  forgotten 
day  of  Greene  and  his  friends  may  have  been  al- 
toded  to ;  perhaps  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shaks- 
peaze  oonatructed  kis  Henry  Y L,  for  in  one  of  these, 
the  line^  *  O  tiger's  heart,'  &a,  also  occurs.  These 
oki  playa,  however,  seem  above  the  pitch  of  Greene 
in  tragedy.  The  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  pub- 
lished after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
Hemy  Chettle,  who,  in  the  pre&oe  to  a  subsequent 
work,  apologised  indirectly  for  the  allusion  to  Shaks- 
peare. *I  am  as  sorry,'  he  says,  'as  if  the  original 
nolt  had  been  my  faul^  because  myself  have  seen 
bia  demeanour  no  less  dril  than  he  excellent  in  the 
quJi^  he  pfofesses.  Besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  hie  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
kouesty,  and  hia  ikcetious  grace  in  writing,  that  ap- 
proves hia  art'  This  is  a  valuable  statement :  fall 
joatioe  is  done  to  Shakspeare's  moral  worth  and  civil 
deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as  an  actor  and 
aathor.  Chettle's  apology  or  explanation  was  made 
in  1593w 

Tlie  coodusion  of  Greene's  *  Groaf  s  Worth  of  Wif 
oootalna  more  pathos  than  ail  his  plays :  it  is  a  har- 
lowiog  plctore  of  genius  debased  by  vice^  and  sor 
r  in  vepen 


'Bat  nowretom  I  again  to  you  three  (l^arlow, 
Lodge^  and  Peele),  knowing  my  misery  is  to  you  no 
newa  :  and  let  me  keartily  intreat  you  to  be  warned 
Vf  my  kaims.  Delight  not,  as  I  kave  done,  In  irre- 
if^tms  oaths,  despise  dronkenness,  fly  lust,  abkor  tiiose 


epicures,  wkose  loose  life  hatk  made  religion  loatlisome 
to  your  ears ;  and  when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of 
mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene  (whom  they  have 
often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  iight- 
tapers  that  are  with  care  deliyered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintain  ;  these,  with  wind-pufied  wrath,  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, with  drunkenness  put  out,  with  negligenoe 
let  faU.  Tke  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snufl; 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would 
b^n  ;  desirous  that  you  should  Uve^  though  himself 
be  dying. — ^RoBxar  GaBSMx.' 

ConiaU—A  SotmH, 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss^ 
Beggars  enjov,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homdy  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean,  that  'grees  with  country  music  best* 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fare. 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

ISephatia't  Song  to  her  Child^ 
After  escaping  from  Shipwreck.! 

Mother's  wag,  prettv  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy, 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me. 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe. 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so ; 

When  he  had  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  baby  leap'd  ; 

More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide; 

He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless ; 

For  he  left  hb  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for 

The  Shepherd  and  hie  Wife. 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 
That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made, 
Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh, 
That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  pry  ; 
Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wife, 
.  Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life, 
That  Condon  commendeth  so^ 
All  other  lives  to  over-go. 
He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 
Flocks  of  kids  and  flocks  of  sheep : 
He  upon  his  pipe  did  play, 
She  tuned  voice  unto  his  lay. 
And,  for  you  might  her  houHCwife  know, 
Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 
He  was  young,  his  coat  was  green. 
With  welts  of  white  seamed  between. 
Turned  over  with  a  flap, 
That  breast  and  bosom  in  did  imp. 
Skirts  side  and  plighted  free, 
Seemly  hanging  to  his  knee, 
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'  i  A  whittle  with  a  sUtv  chape ; 

I  j  doftk  WM  nuwi,  and  the  cape 

I I  Serred  for  a  bonnet  oft, 
To  ihroad  him  from  the  wet  aloft: 

ji  A  leather  Bcrip  of  colour  red, 

I ;  With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 

1 1  A  bottle  Aill  of  oountiy  whis. 

By  the  ihepherd's  side  did  lig ; 

^d  in  a  little  bush  hard  bj. 

There  the  ihepherd's  dog  did  lie, 

Who,  while  his  master  'can  to  sleep, 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain. 

For,  thouffh  his  *parel  was  but  plain. 

Yet  doon>  t|ie  authors  soothly  say, 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay  ; 

And  in  their  writs  plain  dieeussy 

Fairer  was  not  lltyrus, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  they  call 

The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  1 

Seeming  him  was  his  wife. 

Both  in  line  and  in  life. 

Fair  she  was,  as  fair  might  be, 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween. 

Beauteous,  like  a  summer's  queen; 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued. 

As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 

Lore  did  lie  within  her  eyes, 

In  ambush  for  some  wanton  prize ; 

A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 

Condon  had  nerer  seen. 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may, 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head  ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 

Long  and  laige,  as  straight  as  bent ; 

Her  middle  wae  both  small  and  gent. 

A  neck  as  white  as  whales*  bone, 

Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone ; 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was. 

Brighter  than  the  brii^test  glass  ; 

Such  a  shepherd's  wife  as  she. 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

(Philiidor,  seeing  this  couple  fitting  thus  lortngly.  noted  the 
concord  of  country  amity,  and  began  to  conjecture  with  bim* 
■df ,  what  a  tweet  kind  of  life  tbow  men  use,  who  were  by  their 
birth  too  low  for  dignity*  and  by  their  fortunaa  too  simple  for 
anTy .  well,  he  thought  to  fall  in  prattle  with  them,  had  not 
ttMSbcphenl  taken  hia  pipe  in  hand,  and  iMgui  to  play,  and 
hit  wUe  to  sing  out,  thto  roundelay :— ] 

Ah  1  what  is  lore  !  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
Ab  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  hare  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gun. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepheid  swun  t 

His  flocks  aro  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fiie: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  t 

He  kisseth  fint,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither  too : 


For  kings  have  often  fma  when  they  mi]^ 
Where  uiepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cop :        I 
Ah  then,  ah  then,'  j 

If  oountiT  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephod  swain  t 

Upon  his  conch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound  i 

As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down,  | 

Mon  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  n>Ult 
Where  weaiy  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  ml :         j 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  f  | 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 

As  doth  the  king  at  eveiy  tide  or  syth,  i 

And  blither  too :  j 

For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand,        { 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  t  j 

THOMAS  LODOS. 

Thomas  Lodob  was  an  actor  in  London  in  1584.   i 
He  had  previously  been  a  servitor  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  (1573),  and  had  accompanied  Captain  Qarke 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Canary  Islands.     He  first 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  afterwards  prac- 
tised medicine.    He  took  the  degree  of  MJ>.  at 
Avignon.   In  1590,  he  published  a  novel  called  i7osa- 
Und,  Euphuet*  Golden  Legacy,  in  which  he  reoom-   ! 
mends  the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.    From  part  of 
this  work  (the  story  of  Rosalind)  Shakspeare  con- 
structed his  Am  You  Like  IL    If  we  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  firet  sketchesof  the  *  Winter's  Tate' 
and*  As  You  Like  It,*  before  1592  (as  he  did  of  'Borneo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Hamlet,'  &c),  we  may  aooonnt  for 
Greene's  charge  of  plagiarism,  by  assuming  that  the 
words  *  beautified  with  our  feathers,'  referred  to  the 
tales  of  *  Pandosto'  and  *  Rosalind.'    In  1594,  Lodge 
wrote  a  historical  plav,  the  Tfo«aid!»  of  ChfU  War, 
Lively  eet  forth  in  the  True  Traaediee  of  Marine  and 
SyUa  i  this  play  is  heavy  and  uninteresting,  but 
Lodge  had  the  good  taste  to  follow  Mariow's  Tam- 
burlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  blank  yerse.    For  ex- 
ample- 
Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man  ; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree. 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring. 
Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play,  A  Looking- Glaet  for  London  and  England, 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptural  story 
of  Nineveh  to  the  dty  of  London,  and  amidst  drunken 
buflToonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contidns  some  powers 
All  satiriod  writing.  Lodge  also  wrote  a  yolume  of 
satires  and  other  poems,  transbted  Josephus,  and 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  He 
was  living  in  1600,  as  is  proved  by  his  obtaining  that 
year  a  pass  ftom  the  privy  council,  permitting  him- 
self and  his  fKend,  •  Henry  Savell,  gent,*  to  trmyd 
into  the  archduke's  country,  taking  with  them  two  ser- 
vanta,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  debts  due 
them  there.  The  actor  and  dramatist  had  now 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealUiy  physician; 
Lodge  had  profited  by  Greene's  example  and  warning. 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  of  the  plague  in 
Septcrob^  1625. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  latfoun  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  their  joint  play,  but  the  former  waa 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  in  his  talents.  In  Lodge's 
'Rosalind,'  there  is  addightfVil  spirit  of  romanticfaiicw 
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I  aiii«k>t«of  DAtore  that  markB  the  true  poet    We 
fobjoin  Nme  of  hii  minor  pieoet  i — 

I 

Like  to  the  eleftr  in  highest  tphere. 
When  ell  imperial  glon  siiines, 

Of  ieUr-«ame  colour  ii  her  hair, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twinee : 

Her  eyes  are  eapphires  set  in  snow, 
Refining  hesTen  hj  ererj  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  thej  glow, 
And  I  do  tremhle  when  I  think.  ^ 

Her  dieeks  are  like  the  hlushing  cloud* 

That  heautifies  Aurora's  face ; 
Or  like  the  siWer  crimson  shroud, 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  gmce. 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roees. 
Whom  lanks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  Imlm  encloses. 
Apt  to  entice  a  deitj. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  statelj  tower, 
Where  Lore  himself  imprison'd  lies, 
,    To  watch  for  glances,  ererj  hour, 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

"Vnth  orient  pearl,  with  rubj  red. 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 
Her  bodj  ereiywhere  is  fed. 

Yet  s«ft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  riew. 
Neture  herself  her  shape  admires. 

The  goda  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 
And  Lore  fbxeakee  his  heavenly  fires. 

And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

IRoadtincTs  Madrigal] 

Uff  in  mj  boscm,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
New  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me. 
New  with  hb  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
Ky  Jtisses  are  his  dailv  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  f 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  bis  pillow  of  my  knee, 
The  Ure-lonc  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string  ; 
Be  music  plays  if  so  I  sing  ; 
He  lends  me  evenr  lorely  thing, 
Tet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  1 

£Ise  I  with  roses  ereiy  day 
Will  whip  you  henoe. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 
For  year  ofience  ; 
111  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
111  make  you  fatft  it  for  your  sin, 
111  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  I  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  t 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  1 
He  irill  repay  me  with  annoy, 
BeoMueagad. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thv  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Luk  in  mme  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O,  Cvpid  1  so  thou  pity  me, 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


[Xow.] 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies. 
Love  with  his  anuws  wounds  mine  eyes ; 
If  so  I  gaxe  upon  the  ground. 
Lore  then  in  every  flower  is  found ; 
Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain, 
'  Lore  meets  me  in  the  shade  again ; 
Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 
E'en  there  I  meet  with  saoed  love  ; 
If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 
E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  aim  sing ; 
If  so  I  meditate  alone. 
He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 
If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me. 
And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  I 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspeare's  precursors  in  the 
drama  was  Christopher  Marlow — a  fiery  imagi- 
native spirit,  who  first  imparted  consistent  character 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  finely 
modulatal  and  varied  blank  verse.  Miirlow  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  about  tlie  year  1562,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  tlie  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canter- 
bury. He  had  a  learned  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Bennet  ct)llcgc,  Cambridge,  in 
1587.  Previous  to  this,  he  bad  written  his  tragedy  of 
Tcuadmrhuit  the  Great,  which  wm  successfully  brought 
out  on  the  stage,  and  Iuiik  continued  a  favourite. 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  Pistol  quote,  in  ridicule, 
part  of  this  play- 
Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  &c. 

But,  amidst  the  rant  and  i\istian  of  *  Tamburiaine,* 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur, 
and  the  versification  justifies  the  compliment  after- 
wards paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  wonis,  *  Marlow's 
mighty  line.'  His  high-sounding  blank  verse  is  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  featurea  Marlow  now 
commenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  waa  soon  incapa^ 
citated  ibr  the  stage  bv  breaking  his  leg  *  in  one  lewH 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr 
FaugtuSf  exhibits  a  far  wider  range  of  dramatic  power 
than  his  first  tragedy.  The  hero  studies  necro- 
mancy, and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to 
Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  at 
hit  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  diffe- 
rent countries, '  cidls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,' 
and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  lengtti  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
afforded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  ad- 
venture, and  Marlow  has  constructed  from  it  a 
powerfud  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  preter- 
natural machineiy,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
The  ambition  of  Fauatus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wonder  is  ex- 
cited by  his  necromancy  and  nis  strange  compact 
with  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fidrly  sympathise  with 
him  till  all  his  disguises  are  stripped  oS,  and  his 
meretricious  splendour  is  succeeded  by  horror  and 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  evetw 
lasting  min,  waiting  for  the  fatal  moment,  implor- 
ing* yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain- 
ing interest,  fervid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathot, 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart,  and  prodaimi  the 
full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet 
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[Sotnufrom  MaihwU  Pa\uhi»,'\ 
Facitos— Waoksa,  Us  Samat 

FauBL  Say,  Wagner,  thou  hart  pemied  mj  will. 
How  dost  thou  like  it ! 

Wag,  Sir,  so  wondrous  well, 
As  in  all  humble  duty  I  do  yield 
My  life  and  lasting  serrioe  uur  jour  loT«b  [EaoL 

Thiee  Sdylsn  flitsr. 

FautL  Gramercy,  Wagner. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Firtt  Sch.  Now,  worthy  Faustus,  methinVi  your 
looks  are  changed. 

FavaL  Oh,  gentlemen. 

See,  Sch.  What  ails  Faustus  1 

Fatut.  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I  lired 
with  thee,  then  had  I  lived  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sin,  comes  he  not  1  comes  he  not  1 

First  Sdi.  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
feart 

See.  Sch,  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to  melahcholy  1 

Third  ^.  He  is  not  well  with  being  oyer  solitary. 

See,  Seh,  If  it  be  so,  we  will  hare  physicians,  and 
Faustus  shall,  be  cured.  • 

First  Sch.Tia  but  a  surfeit,  sir ;  fear  nothing. 

Faust,  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  damn'd 
f  both  body  and  soul. 

See.  SA.  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  heayen,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite. 

Faust.  But  Faustus's  offence  can  ne'er  be  pardoned. 
The  serpent  that  tempted  Eye  may  be  saved,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
and  quiyer  to  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  years.  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
Wirtemberg,  never  read  book  I  and  what  wonders  have 
I  done^  all  Germany  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  world  : 
for  which  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Gennany  and  the 
world  ;  yea,  heaven  itself,  heaven  the  seat  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  joy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  ever.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
for  ever ! 

See.  Seh.  Yet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 

Faust.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured  t  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  1  Oil,  my  God,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  devil  diBws  in  my  tears.  Gush 
forth  blood  instead  of  tears,  ^ea,  life  and  souL  Oh,  he 
stays  my  tongue :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
they  hold'em,  they  hold'em  I 

Scholars.  Who,  Faustus  t 

Faust,  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

Schdars.  Oh,  God  forbid. 

Faust.  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  four-and-twenty  years 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  writ  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood ;  the  date  is  expired  :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

First  Sch,  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
fore, that  divines  might  have  prayed  for  thee  1 

Faust,  Oft  have  I  Uiought  to  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  bod^  and  soul  if  I  once  gave  ear  to  divi- 
nity ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec,  &A.  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  save  Faustus  f 

FaUst,  Talk  not  of  me,  but  save  yourselves,  and  depart. 

Third  Sch.  God  will  strengthen  me,  I  will  stay  with 
Faustus. 

First  SdL  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

Faust,  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me;  and  what 
noise  soever  you  near,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
can  rescue  me. 


Sec.  ScA.  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  that  Qodinay 
have  mercy  upon  thee. 

Faiust.  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  lire  till  momiog^  ' ' 
111  visit  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  is  gone  to  helL  | ' 

Scholars.  Faustus,  farewell. 

Fa  vsTcs  alaDa— Tbe  Qoek  sbfkts  Bsna.  | 

Faust,  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live^ 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  petpetually.  \ 

Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven,  I 

That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come.  ( 

Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day  :  or  let  this  hour  be  but  ' 

A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
Tbiat  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  souL 
0  leute  ItHU  ewrrite,  noctis  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  stnk», 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven  :  who  pulls  me  down  1 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me :  Oh,  my  Christ, 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ 
Yet  will  I  odl  on  him :  0  spare  me,  Ludfer. 
Where  is  it  now  t  'tis  gone  1 
And  see  a  threat'ning  ann,  and  angry  brow.        ' 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  ns^ 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heano. 
No  t  then  I  will  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  lubve  allotted  death  sad  heU» 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 
That  when  yon  vomit  forth  Into  the  air. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mottthsi 
But  let  my  s<ml  mount  and  aaoend  to  heavoi. 

The  H^ateh  strOcca 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past:  'twill  all  be  past 
Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  yeaxs, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  saved  s 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul ! 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  t 
Oh,  Pythagoras,  Meteropsycosis,  were  that  tniSi 
This  soul  uiould  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  beast. 
All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die, 
Their  souls  arc  soon  diasolv'd  in  elements : 
But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  helL 
Curst  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me  : 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  Clodc  strikes  Twelve. 
It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 
Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  dropi^ 
And  fiftll  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thvndsr,  and  enter  the  Devils. 
Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  mew 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while  * 
Ugly  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer: 
I'll  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis ! 


First  Sch.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  os  go  visit  VsmUm, 
For  such  a  dreadful  nigh^  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  danger. 


ENGLISH  LTTERATUBE. 


G8BI1X0FHSE  KABbOW* 


Sec  SA,  0  help  us  heayenB  I  see  here  an  FanstoB* 
limbs 
:   All  torn  Munder  bj  t]i«  hand  of  death. 

Tkird  Sek,  The  deril  whom  Faoftus  seiyd  hath  torn 
him  thus : 
'    For  *twizt  the  hours  of  twelre  and  one,  methooght 
I  heard  him  ihiiek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 

<  At  which  same  time  the  house  seemM  all  on  fixe 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

Sk,  SdL  Well,  gentlemen,  thou^  Fausttts*  end  be 
audi 
As  ererf  Christian  heart  laments  to  thinh  on  ; 
Tet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  hnowledse  in  our  German  schools, 
Well  sire  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  aU  the  scholars,  cloth*d  in  mourning  blacky 

<  Shall  wut  upon  his  heayy  iimeral. 

Ckonu,  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  hare  grown 
full  straight, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
'    That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man : 

Fao^tus  is  gone  I    Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
I '  Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
■    Qnlj  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
I ,  Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practiw  more  than  hearenly  power  permits. 

I  The  daasical  taste  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  fine 
apostropho  to  Helen  of  Greece,  whom  the  spirit  Me- 
phostophilia  conjures  up  *  between  two  Cupids,'  to 
gratifj  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustus: — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousand  ships 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  t 
8weet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  ! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flies. 
Come,  Helen,  come  giro  me  mj  soul  again ; 
Hera  will  I  dwell,  for  heaTen  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

0  thoa  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 

I      Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  1 
Bri^ter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 

I       When  he  appear'd  to  hapless  Semele  $ 
Hoie  lorelj  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wmnton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 

I      And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Belbre  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dra- 
mas, the  Jew  of  Malta^  the  Mastaere  at  Pttris,  and 
'  a  hiatorical  pUy,  Edward  the  Second,    The  more 
malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  hare  rarely 
been  represented  with  such  force  as  they  are  in  the 

\  IPauagetfroki  the  Jew  of  Malta.'] 

(Tn  OBS  of  Uie  ourfy  aoenes,  Barsbss  the  Jew  Is  deprlTed  oC 
Us  MMlth  by  tlie  foremiir  of  MmIUl.  While  being  oomfortea 
la  tale  dietfcM  hj  two  Jewidi  friends,  he  thus  danoimcss  his 

The  plaffues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curw  of  heaTeni 
Earth's  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
'       Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  Primm  Motor  I 
>       And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 

1  ban  their  souls  to  eTerlasting  pams 

t       And  extreme  torturcM  of  the  fiery  deep. 

That  thus  have  dealt  with  mo  in  my  distress. 

ISo deeply hftve  hie  miiforttince  cmbittsnd  his  life,  tbsthe 
,    would  iMTe  11  appear  he  ie  tired  of  it :—] 

And  henceforth  wish  for  an  eternal  night. 
That  donds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  flesh. 
And  hide  these  extreme  sonows  firom  mine  eyes. 

^of 


(Bat  when  ble  eontetara  are  gone,  ho  throws  off  the 
anowr  to  dMNT  hie  rsBl  fNlinp,  whioh  soggeet  lo  him  aabemes 
sT  tba  aeMsit  ireagaMwa   With  the  fnlttinMBt  of  these,  the 
■il  «f  the  fli^  is  eosnplBd,  aad  e^on,  haflng  tatan  tscrlble 


Then  Barabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fhte^ 

And  in  the  fury  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  *tis  I  that  slew  thy  son  ; 

I  fram'd  the  challenge  that  did  make  them  meeC 

Know,  Calymath,  I  aim'd  thy  overthrow ; 

And  had  I  but  escap'd  this  stratagem, 

I  would  have  brought  confusion  on  you  all, 

Damn'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkish  infidwa. 

But  now  begins  the  extremity  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

'Edward  tiie  Second*  is  considered  as  superior  to  the 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  wim  it :  it  Is  a 
noble  dsama,  with  ably-drawn  characters  and  splen- 
did scenes.  Another  tragedy,  Lusfe  Dominion^  was 
published  long  afler  Mariow's  death,  with  his  name 
as  author  on  Uie  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
that  tills  play,  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  passages  and  charac- 
ters, however,  which  have  the  impress  of  Harlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  have  written  the  ori- 
ginal outline.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  many 
of  the  old  dramas,  from  tlie  common  practice  of 
managers  of  theatres  employing  different  authors, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  furnish  additional  matter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  was  dressed  up 
in  this  manner :  in  1597  (four  years  after  Harlow's 
death),  Dekker  was  paid  20s.  for  making  additions 
to  this  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  years,  Birde  and 
Rowley  were  x>aid  j£4  for  further  additions  to  it. 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  the  unscmpidous  manner  in  whidi 
booksellers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  tiie 
day,  and  affixed  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Marlow 
assisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Qneen  of  Car' 
thage,  and  translated  part  of  Hero  and  Leander  (after- 
wards completed  by  Chapman),  and  the  Elegiee  oj 
Ovid;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  they 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict  Poor  Mariow  lived,  as  he  wrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accused  of  entertaining  atheistical  opinions, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays.  He  came 
to  an  early  and  singulariy  unhappy  end.  He  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lover  j 
Marlow  fonnd«them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
firenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his 
dagger.  His  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Harlow's  own 
head, '  in  such  sort,*  says  Anthony  Wood,  *  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
brought,  he  shortiy  after  died  of  his  wound.'  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poet's  rival  as  a  mere 
*  serving  man,'  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  old 
ballad  to  which  we  haye  alluded  thus  describes  the 
aiTair^i^ 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life, 

And  brought  about  his  death ; 
For  in  a  doMly  mortal  strife^ 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  Mval  foe, 

With  his  own  dagger  slain  ; 
He  ^roan'd,  and  word  spoke  never  moe^ 

Pierc*d  througli  the  eye  and  bmin.* 

*  Fhnt  pnUiahed  la  1834  by  Mr  Collier,  in  hhi  •  New  Psitl- 
enUn  regarding  the  Works  of  Bbakagmn.* 
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Thus,  condemned  by  the  serious  and  pQritaniccl^And 
stjiincd  with  follies,  while  his  genius  was  rapidly 
maturing  and  developing  its  magnifloeot  resources, 
Marlow  fell  a  rictim  to  an  obscure  and  disgraceful 
brawL  The  hist  words  of  Greene's  address  to  hint 
a  year  or  two  before  are  somewhat  ominous : — *  Kc- 
raie  not  (with  me)  till  this  last  point  of  extremity ; 
for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be 
Tiaited.'    The  warning  waa — 

Like  the  sad  presaging  ivren,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

Marlow*8  fatal  conflict  Is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  Deptford,  as  he  was  buried  there  on  the  Ist 
of  June  1593.  The  finest  compliment  paid  to  the 
genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  by  his  contem- 
porary and  fellow-dramatiat,  Michael  Drayton: — 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  those  brare  translunaiy  things 
That  the  first  poets  had :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fin, which  made  his  rerses  clear; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain. 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

We  subjcnn  part  of  the  death- scene  of  Edward  II.  in 
his  historical  drama,  a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb 
says,  'mores  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
cient or  modem.'  It  may  challenge  comparison 
with  Shakspeare's  death  of  Richard  II. ;  but  Marlow 
oould  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  the  great  dra- 
matist does  in  the  gentle  Richard: — 


iSemefrum  Marhw'a  Edward  IL] 
BosM,BnUfl7  CMtla  Th«  Kriro  it  left  akxM  with  LioaxBOBir. 


Mdw.  Who's  there!  what  light  ii  that!  wherefore 
eom'st  thou  f 

Light,  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 

Sdw.  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com*8t  to  murder  me. 

J.iffht.  To  murder  you,  mv  most  gracious  lord  1 
Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  Queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd. 
For  uie  relents  at  this  your  misenr : 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears, 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

£dw.  Weep'st  thou  already  t  list  i^  while  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Oumey's^  is, 
Or  as  Matrsris','  hewn  from  the  Cftucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  wliere  they  keep  me  is  a  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 

HgkU  0  rillains  I 

Edfp.  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  hare  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd, 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  Imow  not. 
0  would  mv  blood  drop  out  from  eveiy  vein. 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes  1 
Tell  Isabel  the  oueen,  I  look'd  not  thus, 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhors'd  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

LigkL  0  speak  no  move,  my  lord  1  this  bnaka  my 
heart. 
Ue  OB  thiabed,  and  rest  yourself  a  while. 

1  Hk 


JSdw,  These  looka  of  thine  can  haibonr  aou^  bat 
death: 
I  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  a  while,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand. 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life. 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfiwt  on  my  Ood. 

ZighL  Whkt  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  me 
thus! 

Edw,  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus! 

Ztj^s/U.  These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innooeat    ! 
blood. 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  kin^^s. 

£dw,  FoEgive  mv  thought,  for  having  sucn  a  thought 
One  jewel  lukve  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  canae. 
But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  hariMur'st  murder  in  thy  heart, 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  sovL 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.    Where  is  my  crown  1 
Gone,  gone ;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive  I 

Liaht.  You're  overwatch'd  my  lord ;  lie  down  and  rest 

£aw.  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep ; 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eydids  eloaed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.    0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here  t 

ZiahU  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  my  lord. 

£dw.  No,  no  ;  for  if  thou  meaa'st  to  murder  me, 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Liakt,  He  sleeps. 

Jktio.  O  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  O  stay  » idixla. 

Light.  How  now,  mj  lord  I 

Edw.  Something  still  buzxeth  in  mine  can. 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  whicn  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  I 

Light,  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ;  Matrevis,  oome. 

Edw.  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist : 
Assist  me,  sweet  Ood,  and  receive  my  souL 

The  taste  of  the  public  for  the  romantic  drama,  in 
preference  to  the  classical,  seems  now  to  have  been 
confirmed.  An  attempt  was  made  towarda  the  dose 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  revive  the  forms  of  the 
classic  stage,  by  Daniel  the  poet,  who  wrote  two 
plays,  Cleopatra  and  Phihtas,  which  are  smoothly 
versified,  but  undramatic  in  their  character.  Ladt 
Pembroke  co-operated  in  a  tragedy  called  Antoiuf^ 
written  in  1590;  and  Samuel  Brandom  product 
in  1598,  a  tame  and  feeble  Roman*  play,  Virtmam 
Octavia, 


AMTHONT  MUHOAT — HEVRT  CBSTTUL 

In  the  throng  of  dramatic  authors,  the  nmies  of 
Anthont  Mundat  and  Hekrt  Cheitlb  frequently 
occur.  Munday  was  an  author  as  early  as  1579, 
and  he  was  concerned  in  fourteen  playa.  Francis 
Meres,  in  1598,  calls  him  the  'best  plotter^  among 
the  writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  dramaa,  Sir 
Jcihn  OidcaatU,  was  written  in  co^junctioo  with 
Michael  Drajrton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in 
1600,  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  on  Hie  title- 
pagel  The  Death  of  Bcberty  Earl  of  Humtimgtm, 
printed  in  1601,  was  a  popular  play  by  Munday. 
assisted  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marian  in  menr  Sherwood  are  thus  nily  set 
forth^-. 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your 
Whose  shrill  sound,  with  the  edioing  woods* 
Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  the  fearful  deer. 
Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  daxt% 
Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  &tal  ends.     *    * 
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muHAnsis. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ANOIITMOnS  DBAMAl. 


,    Oire  me  thy  hand  :  now  Ood's  cane  on  me  light, 
I     If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  griefs  despite. 

Much,  make  a  cry,  and  jeomen  stand  ye  loond  : 
I  ehai^  je»  nerer  more  let  woeful  sound 
Be  heud  among  ye  ;  but  whateTor  fall, 
I     Lftosh  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  small.  *    * 

Manan,  thoo  seest,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 
I     Yet  eoontiy  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant. 
For  the  sotU-rarishing  delicious  sound 
Of  iiistnimental  music,  we  hare  found 
Hie  winged  quiristers,  with  diren  notes, 
I     Sent  from  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats, 
On  ereiy  branch  that  compasaeth  our  bower. 
Without  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 
For  siras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 
'     We  hare  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery. 

For  tkj  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont*st  to  look, 
'    Thy  crystal  eyas  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook. 
I    At  ooait,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head, 
I    Nov,  with  whole  nrlands  it  is  circled ; 

For  what  in  wealUi  we  want,  we  hare  in  flowers, 
I    And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowers. 
I 

'       Chetde  was  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirty-eight 

plays  between  the  yean  1597  and  1603,  four  of 

,    which  hare  been  printed.    Mr  CoUier  thinks  he  had 

written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  pnUished 

;    Oreeoe^s  posthomous  work,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit* 

Among  his  p^ya,  the  lunnes  of  which  have  descended 

I    to  OS,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

which  probably  was  the  original  of  Shakspeare^s 

'    Heniy  VlIL  The  best  drama  of  this  prt^flc  author 

which  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy  called  Patient 

I     GristeB^  taaken  from  Boccaceia  The  humble  chanus 

of  the  heroine  ase  thus  finely  described  i-^ 

See  wheie  my  Orissell  and  her  father  is, 
MetUnks  her  besuty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 
'    Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 
How  loTely  poTerty  dwells  on  her  back  I 
Did  hot  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 
She  wmUd  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state. 
To  clothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

The  names  of  Haughton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  some  relation  of  Shak- 
speare*s  wife),  Wilson,  &c.,  also  occor  as  dramatic 
writers.  From  the  diary  of  Henslowe,  it  appears 
that,  between  1591  and  1597,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
dit&ient  plays  were  performed  by  four  of  the  ten 
or  deven  theatricsd  companies  which  then  existed. 
Hensbwe  was  originally  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
vanced money  and  dresses  to  the  players,  and  he 
ultimately  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  playhouses  with  which  he  was 
ooncemed.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  does  not  onoe 
ocmr  in  bis  diary. 

Several  good  dramas  of  this  golden  age  hawe  de- 
icended  to  us,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 
A  few  of  these  possess  merit  enough  to  have  been 
considered  first  sketches  of  Shakspeare,  but  this 
opinion  has  been  gradually  abandoned  by  all  but 
one  or  two  German  critics.  Most  of  them  have  been 
pQbiished  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  The 
hest  are,  the  *  Merrv  Devil  of  Edmonton,'  the  •  Lon- 
don ProdigiU,'  the  *  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  'liordCrom- 
▼tU,'  tiie  •  Birth  of  Merlin,'  the  '  Collier  of  Croydon,' 
'  Mncedoma,'  *  I^ocrine,'  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  the 
*  Misfortunes  yf  Arthur,'  *£dward  IIL,'  &c  The  roost 
correct  snd  rvf^ular  of  these  anonymous  dramas  is 
'  Arden  of  Feversham,'  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
<m  a  murder  which  took  place  in  1551.  Alice,  tfafe 
vife  of  Arden*  proves  unfaithful,  and  joins  with  her 
paramonr  Mosbie,  and  some  assassins,  in  murdering 
her  hnrtMtDd.  Tieck  has  translated  this  play  into 
German,  as  a  gennine  prodncticm  of  Shakspeare,  but 


the  style  is  difihrent  In  the  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwickshire  bard,  there  is  a  play  of 
wit,  and  of  what  Hallam  calls  '  analogical  imagery/ 
which  is  not  seen  in  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  though  it 
exhibits  a  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  indi- 
cates fieedom  of  versification  and  dramatic  art  We 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  Alice  and  her 
|Miramour^-a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination,  guilt, 
andl 


ISoenefrom  Ardm  of  FevenJutm.'] 

▲I.ICB  AaDBW. — MOSBIB. 

Mot.  How  now,  Alice  I  What !  sad  and  passionate  t 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensireness ; 
Fire  divided  bums  with  lesser  force. 

AL  But  I  will  dam  that  fire  in  my  breast. 
Till  by  the  force  thereof  my  part  consume. 
Ah,  Mosbie ! 

ifo8.  Such  deep  pathaires,  like  to  a  cannon's  buist| 
Discharged  aeainst  a  ruinated  wall. 
Breaks  my  relenting  heart  in  thousand  pieces. 
Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  mv  sore ; 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressful  looks,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad. 
It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  anger  love. 

ii^  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder  love. 

Mo$,  How  mean  you  that  f 

AL  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  loTed  me. 

Mo8.  And  then 

AL  And  then — conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  too  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  to  the  wind. 
And  published  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames. 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  spring-time  wither  ; 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  weeds. 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwixt  us : 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 

Mos.  What  I  axe  you  changed  t 

AL  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wife — 
Ha,  Mosbie  I  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven, 
A  mean  artificer,  that  low-bom  name  I 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe*worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me. 

Mot,  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  curses  forth  | 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame. 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  i  have  lost. 
I  have  nefflected  matters  of  import, 
That  would  have  'stated  me  above  thy  state  ; 
For  slow'd  advantages,  and  spumed  at  time ; 
Ay,  fortune's  right  nand  Mosbie  hath  forsook, 
To  take  a  wanton  giglotiby  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  wealth ; 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thee. 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapt  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine  ; 
And  thou  unhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms. 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  showed  m^  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 
Thou  art  not  fair ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  oflf  thy  gilt, 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art, 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  Mr, 
Go,  get  thee  flone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds  ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  fiivourite. 

AL  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  true, 
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Which  often  h&th  been  told  me  by  my  friend*, 

That  Mosbie  lores  me  not  but  for  my  wealth ; 

Which  too  incredulous  I  ne'er  beliered. 

Nay,  hear  me  speak,  Mosbie,  a  word  or  two ; 

1*11  bite  my  tongue  if  I  sneak  bitterly. 

Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  else  1*11  kill  myselfl 

Nothing  shall  hide  me  from  thy  stormy  look ; 

If  thou  ciy  war,  there  is  no  peace  for  me. 

I  will  do  penance  for  offending  thee  ; 

And  bum  this  prayer  book,  which  I  here  wt^ 

The  holy  word  that  has  conrerted  me. 

See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leares. 

And  all  the  leares  ;  and  in  this  solden  ooTer 

Shall  thy  sweet  phrases  and  thy  letters  dwell. 

And  thereon  will  I  chiefly  meditate, 

And  hold  no  other  sect  but  such  deyotion. 

Wilt  thou  not  look  t  is  all  thy  lore  o*erwhelm'd  t 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  1  what  malice  stops  thy  ears  1 

Why  speak*8t  thou  not  t  what  silence  ties  thj  tongue ! 

Thou  hast  been  sighted  as  the  eagle  is. 

And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  fearful  hare, 

And  spoke  as  smoothly  as  an  orator, 

When  I  bare  bid  thee  hear,  or  see,  or  ipeak  : 

And  art  thou  sensible  in  none  of  these  1 

Weigh  all  thy  good  turns  with  this  little  fault. 

And  I  deserre  not  Mosbie's  muddy  looks. 

A  fence  of  trouble  is  not  thicken*d  still ; 

Be  clear  again  ;  I'll  ne'er  more  trouble  tiiecL 

Mo$,  0  fie,  no  ;  I'm  a  base  artificer ; 
My  wingti  are  feathered  for  a  lowly  flight. 
Mofibie,  fie,  no  ;  not  for  a  thousand  pound 
Make  lore  to  you  ;  why,  'tis  unpardonable. 
We  beggars  must  not  breathe  wnere  mtles  are. 

AL  Sweet  Mosbie  is  as  gentle  as  a  lung, 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise. 
Flowers  sometimes  spring  in  fallow  lands, 
Weeds  in  gardens,  roses  grow  on  thorns  ; 
So  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbie^  father  was, 
Himself  is  ralued  gentle  by  his  worth. 

Mos,  Ah,  how  you  women  can  insinuate, 
And  clear  a  trespass  with  your  sweet  set  tongue. 
I  will  forget  this  quarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
ProTided  I'll  be  tempted  so  no  more. 

*  Arden  of  FeTersham'  was  first  printed  in  1592. 
The  *  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  another  play  of  the  same 
kind,  but  apparently  more  hastily  written,  was  per- 
formed in  1604,  and  four  years  afterwards  printed 
with  Shakspeare's  name.  Both  Dyce  and  Collier, 
able  dramatic  antiquaries  and  students,  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  this  drama  contains  passages 
which  only  Shaksptme  could  hare  written.  Bat  in 
lines  like  the  following — ^though  smooth  and  natu- 
ral, and  quoted  as  the  most  Shakspearian  in  the  play 
— we  miss  the  music  of  the  great  dramRtist*8  thoughts 
and  numbers.  It  is,  however,  a  forcible  picture  of  a 
luckless,  reckless  gambler : — 

What  will  become  of  us  f    All  will  away  ! 

My  husband  never  ceases  in  expense, 

Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  house ; 

And  'tis  set  down  by  hearen's  jus^  decree. 

That  Riot's  child  must  needs  be  Beggary. 

Are  these  the  virtues  that  his  youthdid'  promifie  t 

Dice  and  voluptuous  meetings,  midnight  revels, 

Taking  his  bed  with  surfeits,  ill  beseeming 

The  ancient  honour  of  his  house  and  name  ! 

And  this  not  all,  but  that  which  kiUs  me  most. 

When  he  recounts  his  losses  and  fiEtbe  fortunes. 

The  weakness  of  his  state,  so  much  dejected. 

Not  as  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad. 

His  fortunes  cannot  answer  his  expense. 

He  sits  and  sullenly  locks  up  his  arms, 

Foigetting  heaven,  looks  downward,  which  makes  him 

Appear  so  dre^lful,  that  he  frights  my  heart : 

Walks  heavily,  as  if  his  soul  were  earth ; 

Not  penitent  for  those  his  sins  are  pasty 


But  vex'd  his  money  cannot  make  them  last* 
A  fearful  melancholy,  ungodly  soirow  I 


We  have  aeen  that  Greene,  Peele,  and  Kariow, 
prepared,  in  some  degree,  the  way  for  Shak^peaie 
They  had  given  a  more  settled  and  scholattic  fonn 
to  the  drama,  and  assigned  it  a  permanent  place  ic 
the  national  literature.     They  adorned  tbs  stsfi 


[Copy  of  the  Host  at  Stratford.] 
with  more  variety  of  character  and  action,  with 
deep  passion,  and  true  poetry.  The  Utter,  indeed, 
was  tinged  with  incoherence  and  extravagance,  but 
the  sterling  ore  of  genius  was,  in  Marlow  at  least, 
abundant  Above  all,  they  had  familiariaed  the 
public  ear  to  the  use  of  blank  verse.  The  last  im- 
provement was  the  greatest ;  for  even  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  would  have  been  cramped  and  confined, 
if  it  had  been  condemned  to  move  only  in  the  fetters 
of  rbjrme.  The  quick  interchange  of  dialogue,  and 
the  various  nice  shades  and  alternations  of  character 
and  feeling,  could  not  have  been  evolved  in  dramatic 
action,  except  in  that  admirable  form  of  vene  which 
unites  rhythmical  harmony  with  the  utmost  fi^edom, 
grace,  and  flexibility.  When  Shakspeaie,  therefore, 
appeared  conspicuously  on  the  horizon,  the  scene  may 
be  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  The 
Genius  of  the  Drama  had  accumulated  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  to  extend  her 
empire  over  limits  not  yet  recognised,  and  uiTest  it 
with  a  splendour  which  the  world  had  neTer  seen 
before. 

The  few  hiddents  in  Shakspeare's  life  are  sur- 
rounded with  doubt  and  fable.  The  fond  idolatzy 
with  which  he  is  now  regarded,  was  only  turned  to 
his  personal  history  at  a  late  period,  when  little  oould 
be  gathered  even  by  the  most  enthusiasts  ooUector. 
Our  best  facts  are  derived  from  legal  documenta. 
William  Ssakspbarb  was  bom  at  Stratfocd-oQ-> 
Ayon,inthecountyufWarwick.inAprill56^  Tli«« 
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ii  a  pleasant  and  poetical  tradition,  that  he  waa  born 
oo  the  2Sd  of  the  month,  the  annirenaiy  of  St 


I  BlrtbplMeol8bakipeu«h 

(  Geofse,  the  tutelar  saint  of  England;  hat  all  we 

I  kDow  with  certainty  ia,  that  he  waa  baptised  on  the 

'\  S6th.    Hia  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a  wool- 

i  comber  or  glorer,  who  had  elevated  his  social  posi- 

i  tkm  by  marriage  with  a  rustic  heiress,  Maiy  Arden, 

potseised  of  an  ^tate  worth  about  £70  per  annum 

M  of  our  present  monej.    The  poefs  father  rose  to 

'  be  hi^  baiUfr  and  chief  alderman  of  Stratford; 

I  bat  in  1578,  he  is  found  mortgaging  his  wife's  in- 

,i  beritanoe^  and,  fh>m  entries  in  the  town-books,  is 

rapposed  to  hare  fallen  into  comparatiTe  poTerty. 

I  William  waa  the  eldest  of  six  surviring  children, 

I J  and  alter  tome  education  at  the  grammar-school, 

,  be  is  said  to  have  been  brought  home  to  assist  at 

,  his  fathoms  baainess.    There  is  a  blank  in  his  his- 

I  torj  for  some  Tears ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engaged, 

I I  whatever  mignt  be  hia  circumstances  or  employ- 
I  ment,  in  tr^iauring  up  materials  for  his  future 

'  I    poetry.    The  study  of  man  and  of  nature,  facts  in 

I    natmvl  history,  tne  country,  the  fields,  and  the 

I    woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  familiar  intercourse 

and  obserration  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 

in  rambling  oTer  the  beautifhl  valley  of  the  Avon. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  some  time  in 

a  lawyer's  offloe,  as  his  works  abound  in  technical 

I    legal  phrases  and  illnstrations.     This  has  always 

;    seemed  to  ns  highly  probable.    The  London  players 

I    were  also  then  in  the  habit  c(t  visiting  Stratford : 

I    Thomas  Green,  an  actor,  was  a  native  of  the  town ; 

I    snd  Burbase,  the  greatest  performer  of  his  day  (the 

ftitaie  RiAvd,  HamUt,  and  Othdio),  was  originally 

iWnn  Warwickshire.    Who  can  doubt,  then,  that 

the  hiQ^  bsdlifTs  son,  from  the  years  of  twelve  to 

twenty,  was  a  flrequent  and  welcome  visitant  behind 

tke  $eeaeMf — ^that  he  there  imbibed  the  tastes  and 

feelings  which  ccikmred  all  his  future  lifls— and  that 

he  there  fdt  the  first  stirrings  of  his  immortal  dra- 

maticgenins?     We  are  persuaded  that  he  had  begun 

to  write  k>ng  before  he  left  Stratfbrd,  and  had  most 

probably  sketched,  if  not   completed,  his   Fenits 


md  Adorns,  and  the  Lucrece,    The  amount  Of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  has  been  made  a 
question  of  eager  scrutiny  and  controversy.    Ben 
J onson  says,  he  had  *  little  Latin,  and  less  Qreek.' 
This  is  not  denying  that  he  had  some.    Many 
Latinised  idioms  and  expressions  are  to  be  found  in 
his  plays.     The  choice  of  twa  classical  subjects 
for  bis  early  poetey,  and  the  numerous  felicitous 
allusions  in  his  dramas  to  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  show  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  taste  of  classical  literature,  and  was  a  happy 
student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.    His  mind  was  too 
comprehensive  to  degenerate  into  pedantry;  but 
when,  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  he  took 
the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition,  in  com- 
pany with  the  university-bred  authors  and  wits  of 
his  times,  he  soon  distanced  them  all,  in  correctness 
as  well  as  fkdlity,  in  the  intellectual  richneas  of  his 
thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his 
acquired  knowledge.     It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  a  hard,  though 
perhaps  an  irregular,  student    The  precocious  ma- 
turity of  Shakspeare^s  passions  humed  him  into  a 
premature  marriage.  On  the  28th  of  November  1588, 
he  obtained  a  license  at  Worcester,  legalising  his 
union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  with  cmce  asking  of  the 
banns.  Two  of  his  neighbours  became  security  in  the 
sum  of  £40,  that  the  poet  would  fulfil  his  matrimonial 
engagement,  he  being  a  minor,  and  unable,  legally, 
to  contract  for  himself.    Anne  Hathaway  was  seven 
years  older  than  her  husband.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  *  substantial  yeoman*  of  the  village  of  Shottery, 
about  a  mile  trom  Stratford.  The  hurry  and  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  marriage-license,  is  explained 
by  the  register  of  baptisms  in  the  poet's  native  town ; 
his  daughter  Susanna  was  christened  on  the  26th 
]May  1583,  six  months  after  the  marriage.   In  a  year 
and  a  half,  two  other  children,  twins,  were  born  to 
Shakspeare,  who  had  no  family  afterwards.    We 
may  readily  suppose  that  the  small  town  of  Strat- 
ford did  not  offer  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet, 
now  arrived  at  eariy  manhood,  and  feeling  the  ties 
of  a  husband  and  a  father.    He  removed  to  London 
in  1586  or  1587.    It  has  been  said  that  his  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  eflbcts  of  a  lampoon  he 
had  written  on  a  neighbouring  squire.  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  of  Charlecote,  in  revenge  for  Sir  Thomas 
prosecuting  him  for  deer-stealing.    The  story  is 
meonsistent  in  its  details.     Part  of  it  must  be  un- 
trae ;  it  was  never  recorded  against  him  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  the  whole  may  have  been  built  upon  the 
opening  scene  in  the  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor  (not 
written  till  after  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  death),  in  whidi 
there  is  some  wunton  wit  on  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Lucy  family.    The  tale,  however,  is  now 
associated  so  intimately  with  the  name  of  Shaks- 
peare, that,  considering  the  obscurity  which  rests  and 
probably  will  ever  rest  on  his  history,  there  seems 
litde  likelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to  have  a  place 
in  the  public  mind.*    Shakspeare  soon  rose  to  dis- 

*  Mr  WMhlngloo  Irrtaff,  in  his  •  Skatcfa-Book.*  ihm  adfwfh 
to  Char1«oole,  and  the  dger^oltng  aAdr : — 

'  I  had  a  deaira  to  tea  tha  old  funUy  aeal  of  tba  Loeya  al 
Charleoota,  and  to  ramble  through  the  park  whare  Shakapaara, 
in  company  with  wrnia  of  tba  royatari  of  Stratford,  committed 
hia  youthf nl  oAmoa  of  dear-ataaling  In  tbia  hair-brainad  aK- 
ploit,  we  are  told  that  ha  waa  taken  priaonar,  and  carried  to 
tba  keeper'a  kxlga,  where  be  remained  all  nl|tbt  in  dolefai  oi^ 
tiTity.  When  brought  into  tba  presence  of  Sir  ThomM  Luoj, 
Ilia  traatmaot  must  have  been  galling  and  humiliating ;  for  H 
■>  wrooght  upon  his  spirit,  as  to  prodnoe  a  rough  paaqntnailaL 
which  waa  afllxed  to  the  park-gata  at  Charleoota. 

Thiaflagltkyaa  attack  upon  tha  dignity  of  tha  knight  so  fti^ 
oeosad  him,  that  ha  applied  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  pat  tha 
sararltyofthakwain  foraa  against  tha  rhyming  di 
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tiiictiou  in  the  theatre.  He  was  a  shareholder  of 
the  Blackfriars  Company,  within  two  or  tliree  years 
after  his  arrival ;  of  tlie  fifteen  shareholders  of  the 
theatre  in  November  1569,  Shakspeore's  name  is 


Charteoote  Hoassb 
the  elerenth  on  the  list  In  1596,  his  name  is  the 
fifth  in  a  list  of  only  eight  proprietors ;  and  in  1603, 
he  was  second  in  the  new  patent  granted  by  King 
James.  It  appears  from  recent  discoreries  made 
by  Mr  Collier,  that  the  wardrobe  and  stage  proper- 
ties afterwards  belonged  to  Shakspeare,  and  with 
the  shares  which  he  possessed,  were  estimated  at 
£1400,  equal  to  between  £6000  and  £7000  of  our 
present  money.  He  was  also  a  proprietor  of  the 
Globe  Theatre ;  and  at  the  lowest  computation,  his 
income  must  have  been  about  £300  a-year,  or  £1500 
at  the  present  day.  As  an  actor,  Shakspeare  is  said 
by  a  contemporary  (supposed  to  be  Lord  Southamp- 
ton) to  have  been  *oif  good  account  in  tlie  com- 
pany ;'  but  the  cause  of  his  unexampled  success  was 
his  immortal  dramas,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  his 
age- 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James, 

as  Ben  Jonson  has  recorded,  and  as  is  confirmed  by 
rarious  authorities.  Up  to  1611,  the  whole  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  (thirty-seven  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  folio  edition)  are  supposed  to  have 

Shftkapeare  did  not  wait  to  brave  the  united  puiMance  of  a 
knight  of  the  thire  and  a  country  attorney.        *        ♦ 

I  now  found  myself  among  noble  avenues  of  oaks  and  elms, 
whoee  vast  tise  bespoke  the  growth  of  centuries.  *  *  It  was 
from  wandering  in  early  life  among  this  rich  scenery,  and 
about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  adjoining  park  of  Fulbroke, 
whkdi  then  formed  a  part  of  the  Lucy  estate,  that  some  of 
Shakspeare's  commentators  have  supposed  he  derived  his  noble 
foR«t  meditations  of  Jaques  and  the  enchanting  woodland 
piotnree  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  *  *  [The  house]  is  a  large 
building  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  Queen  Elisabeth's  day,  having  been  built  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign.  The  exterior  remains  very  nearly  in  its  original 
state,  and  mny  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  residenoe 
of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  those  days.  *  *  The 
troDt  of  the  house  Is  completely  in  the  old  style— with  stone- 
shafted  casements,  a  great  bow  window  of  heavy  stone-woric, 
and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  over  it,  carved  in  stone. 
*  *  The  Avon,  which  winds  through  the  park,  makea  a 
bend  Jost  at  the  foot  of  a  gently  doping  bank,  which  sweeps 
round  the  rear  of  tbo  hooae.  Lai^e  herds  of  deer  waraieposing 
vnon  its  borders. 


been  produced.  With  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and 
]x>ets  of  his  day,  he  was  in  familiar  intercourse.  The 
*  ^^entle  Shakspeare,*  as  he  was  usually  st^-led,  was 
throned  in  all  hearts.  But  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  success  in  the  metropolis,  the  poet  early 
looked  forward  to  a  permanent  retirement  to  the 
country.  He  visited  Stratford  once  a-yea#i  and 
when  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him,  he  purchased  pro- 
perty in  his  native  town  and  its  vicinity.  He  bought 
New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratford;  in 
1602,  he  gave  £320  for  107  acres  of  land  a4Joinlng 
to  his  purchase ;  and  in  1605,  he  paid  £440  for  the 
lease  cf  the  tithes  of  Stratford.  The  latest  entry  of 
his  name  among  the  king's  players  is  in  1604,  but 
he  was  living  in  London  in  1609.  The  year  1612 
has  been  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  final  retirement 
to  the  country.  In  the  ftilness  of  his  fame,  with  a 
handsome  competency,  and  before  age  had  chilled 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  poet  returned  to  his  native 
town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the 
quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  His 
parents  were  both  dead,  but  their  declining  years 
had  been  gladdened  by  the  prosperity  of  their  illus- 
trious son.  Four  years  were  spent  by  Shakspeare 
in  this  dignified  retirement,  and  the  history  of  litera- 
ture scarcely  presents  anotlier  such  picture  of  calm 
felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died  on  the  23d 
of  April  1616,  having  just  completed  his  fifty-second 
year.  His  widow  survived  him  seven  years.  His 
two  daughters  were  both  married  (his  only  son 
Hamnet  had  died  in  1596),  and  one  of  them  had 
three  sons;  but  all  these  died  without  issue,  and 
there  now  remains  no  lineal  representative  of  the 
great  poet 

ShiJcspeare,  it  is  believed,  like  his  contemporary 
dramatists,  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  altering 
the  works  of  others,  and  adapting  them  for  the  stage. 
The  extract  from  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,' 
which  we  have  given  in  the  life  of  that  unhappy 
.'iuthor,  shows  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  this  subor- 
dinate literary  labour  before  1592.  Three  years  pre- 
vious to  this,  Nash  had  published  an  address  to  the 
students  of  the  two  universities,  in  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage : — *  It  is,'  he  says,  *  a  common 
practice  now-a-days,  among  a  sort  of  shifting  com- 
panions, that  run  through  every  art,  and  thrive  by 
none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint,  whereto  they 
were  bom,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavours 
of  art,  that  could  scarce  Latinise  their  neck  verse  if 
they  should  have  need ;  yet  English  Seneca,  read  by 
candle-light,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  bhod  is 
a  beggar,  and  so  forth ;  and  if  you  intreat  him  far  in 
a  frosty  morning;  he  will  afford  you  whole  Hamku, 
I  should  say  handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches.'     The 
term  Noverint  was  applied  to  lawyers'  clerks,  so 
called  from  the  first  word  of  a  Batin  deed  of  those 
times,  equivalent  to  the  modem  commencement  of 
Know  alt  men,  &c.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Nash 
alluded  to  Shakspeare  in  this  satirical  glance,  for 
.Shakspeare  was  even  then,  as  has  been  discovered, 
a  shareholder  in  the  theatre ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
title-page  to  the  first  edition  of  *  Hamlet,' in  1604,  that, 
like  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  the  *  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  it  had  been  enlarged  to  almost  twice  its 
original  size.    It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the 
great  dramatist  should  not  have  commenced  writing 
before  he  was  twenty-seven.      Some  of  his   first 
drafts,  as  we  have  seen,  he  subsequently  enlarged 
and  completed ;  others  may  have  sunk  into  ohlivion, 
as  bemg  judged  unworthy  of  resuscitation   or  im- 
provement in  his  riper  y^ars.    Pericles  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  his  earliest  adaptations.    Dryden,  in- 
deed, expressly  states  it  to  be  the  first  birth  of  his 
muse;  but  two  if  not  three  styles  are  distinctly 
traceable  in  this  pky,  and  the  two  first  acts  look 
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like  the  work  of  Greene  or  Peele.    Tihu  AndronieuM 
RfemUet  the  style  of  Marlow,  and  if  written  bj 
ShakBpeue,   as  distinct  contemponuTY  testimony 
affinns,  it  must  hare  been  a  rery  youthAil  produo- 
tioo.    The  Taming  of  Ae  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
to  an  old  play  on  the  same  subject,  and  most  also 
be  K^erred  to  the  same  period.     It  is  doubtAil 
vhCToer  Shakspeare  wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Hewf  VT,    The  second  and  third  parts  are  model- 
led on  two  older  plays,  the  *  Contention  of  York  and 
I    Lancaster/  and  the  *  True  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
l'    Tork.'    Whether   these  old    dramas   were   early 
iketdies  of  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
■     ohtcan  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
I     ascertained :  they  contain  the  death-scene  of  Cardi- 
nal Beanfort,  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  that  rigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
I '    racter  and  passion  completed  in  *  Kichard  IIL'    We 
,i    know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  period,  ex- 
cepting  Marlow,  who  could  have  written  those 
powerful  sketches.    From  the  old  plays,  Shakspeare 
borrowed  no  less  than  1771  entire  lines,  and  nearly 
doable  that  number  are  merely  alterations.    Such 
wholesale  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  others  is 
foand  in  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
,    Jekn,  Richard  IILt  &c,  modelled  on  old  dramas), 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
,  I    Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  poet,  afterwards  enlarged  and'  im- 
'    proved  by  him,  as  part  of  his  Enflish  historical 
leries,  and  then  named  Henry  VI. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
soppoaed  to  hare  been  not  unobserred  by  Spenser. 
,  In  1594,  or  1 595,  the  Tenerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entitled  *  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,'  in 
.  which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
feigned  names.  The  gallant  Raleigh  is  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  other  living  authors  are  characterised  by  ficti- 
tious appellationa.    He  concludes  as  follows : — 

And  then,  ihoudi  last  not  least,  is  Action, 
A  getUkr  die^erd  may  nowhere  be  found. 

Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Dqth,  Uke  hiwuelf,  keroicaUy  mmnd. 

The  sonorous  and  chivalrous-like  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
published  his  two  dassical  poems,  and  probablv 
most  of  his  English  historical  plays  had  been  acted. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspeare  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pttssing  one.  We  love  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Baleigh  aitting  under  the  *  shady  alders*  on  the 
banks  of  Mulla,  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen ;'  hot  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  pioet  watdiing  the  dawn  of  that  mighty  mind 
which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
yean  sfkerwards,  in  1598,  we  meet  vrith  an  impor- 
tant notice  of  Shakspeare  by  Francis  Meres,  a  con- 
temporary author.  *As  Flautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
says,  *aie  aooounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy among  the  latins,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
Eogiiah,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage;  for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
his  Errors;  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  his  Love's 
Labour  Woo  (or  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU),  hU  Mid- 
summer  Night^s  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice; 
for  tngedy,  his  Richard  IL,  Bichard  IH.,  Henry 
IV.,  King  John,  'Dtus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
sod  Juliet.'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  oootribu- 
tion  to  the  English  drama,  throwing  Greene,  Peele, 
and  Marlow  immeasurably  into  ahade,  and  &r 
tnosoending  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
Sofl^isb  stage.  The  harvest,  howerer,  was  not  yet 
half  reaped — the  glorious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
was  still  teming,  and  his  imagination  norsiDg  those 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  sfterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  X«ar,  the  ifoc^elA,  OcAefio,  and  rssyart 
of  his  tragic  muse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  pUjrs  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate autliori^.  Mr  CoUier  has  shown  its  incor- 
rectness in  vanotts  particulitfs.  He  has  proved,  for 
example,  that  *  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1609, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
*  Macbeth'  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henrv  VIIL  is  assigned  to 
1603,  ret  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  flag  in  1613,  and  we  Imow  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  spleodour  in 
that  year.  The  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works,  liie  *  Tempest'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last,  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  'Tempest'  has  a  *  sort  (h  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  of  the  great  poet,  who,  as  If 
conscious  that  this  was  to  bo  the  case,  has  'been 
inspired  to  typify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and 
benevolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  fbr  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1616;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diarr 
of  the  Rer.  John  Ward,  A.M.,  ricar  of  Stratford- 
on-Aron,  extending  from  1648  to  1679.  'I  have 
heard,'  says  the  careless  and  incurious  vicar,  wh<r 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spMuian  facts,  had  he  possessed  taste,  acuteness,  or 
industry—*  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  vrit,  without  any  art  at  alL  He  firequented 
the  pUiys  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  dder  days 
lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  twa 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  tJlowance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a-year,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.* 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  fkcts  literary  or  personal.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
his  successive  approaches  to  perfection,  must  see  that 
he  united  the  closest  study  to  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, that  he  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  accurate  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Schlegel  has  hap- 
pily remarked, '  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly-luxuriant  genius.'* 

*  Coleridge  bouted  of  being  the  first  la  time  who  pnUielj 
demmstnited,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  that  the  rap- 
powd  imguUtfity  and  eztraTagancce  of  Shakepaara  were  *  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  becaun  it 
had  not  the  dimcnslona  of  the  swan.*  He  maintahia,  with  hla 
nsnal  fine  poeUcal  apprecUtion  and  feeling,  that  that  law  of 
unity  which  has  iU  foundatiaos,  not  in  the  factitious  neoessity 
of  custom,  but  hi  nature  Itself.  Ou  tmldr  qfftding,  to  erecyw  here, 
and  at  aU  times,  obserred  by  Shakspeare  tai  hto  plays.  '  Read 
Romeo  and  Juliet-all  is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  fol- 
lies, its  virtues.  iU  precipltanoiea ;  spring  with  its  odours.  Its 
flowers,  and  its  transiency ;  it  to  one  and  the  same  feeling  that 
commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  ptay.'  Thto  unity  of 
actkm,  or  of  character  and  interest,  conspicuous  in  Shakspeare, 
Coleridge  iUuatratee  by  an  Ulnstratkm  drawn,  with  the  tasta  of 
a  poet,  from  external  nature.  *  Whence  arises  the  harmony 
that  strikes  na  In  the  wildest  natural  landscapes— in  the  rel»- 
tlve  shapes  of  rock»-^e  harmony  of  cokwrs  in  the  heaths, 
feraa,  and  lichens— the  leases  of  the  beech  and  theoak— tha 
sterna  and  rich  blown  branches  of  tba  birch  and  other  mona- 
tain  trees,  varying  fhnn  verging  aatmna  to  returning  spring— 
compared  with  the  visual  elTect  from  the  greater  number  ol 
artifioial  plantations  f  From  thia-that  the  natural  landsoapa 
toeflbetad,  aallwere,  bya  stogie enofgy modUtad  ob  Mrs  la 
each  oampoosiit  part.*   In  worktef  oat  hto  ooaMpttooa,  eT^ 
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Siemea  of  the  dnunM  wen  printed  during  Shak- 
■peare't  life,  probably  from  copies  piraticiJly  ob- 
tained. It  was  the  interest  of  the  managers  that 
Mw  and  popvilar  pieces  should  not  be  published; 
but  we  entertain  the  most  perfect  conyiction,  that 
the  poet  intended  aU  his  original  works,  as  )ie  had 
lerised  some,  for  publication.  The  *  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor^  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  fourteen 
days,  by  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished 
to  see  Pslstaff  in  1ot&  Bhakspeare,  howerer,  was 
anxious  ftir  his  fame,  as  well  as  eager  to  gratify  the 
4iiaen;  when  the  temporary  occasion  was  serred, 
he  Tetumed  to  his  play,  ffllol  up  his  first  imperfect 
outline,  and  heightened  the  humour  of  the  dialogue 
and  character.  Let  not  the  example  of  this  greatest 
name  in  English  literature  be  erer  quoted  to  sup- 
port the  fidse  opinion,  that  exoellenoe  can  be  attained 
without  study  and  labour  I 

In  1623  appeared  ttie  first  collected  edition  of 
Shakspeare*s  dramatic  works — ^seren  years  after  his 
own  death,  and  six  months  after  that  of  hia  widow, 
who,  we  sn^ect,  had  a  life-interest  in  the  plays. 
The  whole  were  contained  in  one  folio  -volume,  and 
a  pre&oe  and  dedication  were  surolied  by  the  poet's 
fellow  comedians.  Hemming  and  Condell. 

The  plots  of  8hakspeare's  dramas  were  neariy  all 
borrowed,  some  ftom  noTcls  and  romances,  others 
fhym  legendary  tales,  and  some  from  older  plavs. 
In  his  I^man  subjects,  he  followed  North's  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  liyes ;  his  English  historical  piay s 
are  chiefly  taken  lh>m  Hdinshed's  Chronide.  Frcan 
the  latter  souroe  he  also  derired  the  plot  of  *  Mac- 
beth,' perhaps  the  most  transcendent  en  aU  his  works. 
A  Tery  cursory  perusal  will  display  the  gradual  pro- 
gress and  deralaon  of  his  art  In  the '  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  and  the  earlier  comedies,  we  see  the 
timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthfVil  genius ;  a  half- 
formed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his 
predecessors ;  fantastic  quibbles  and  conceits  (which 
he  nerer  wholly  abandoned);  only  a  partial  derelop- 
ment  of  character;  a  romantic  and  playM  fancy ; 
but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy,  or  pas- 
sion. In  Bichard  U.  and  IIL,  the  creative  and  master 
mind  are  visible  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  the  '  Merchant  of 
Venice,*  'Bomeo  and  Juliet,'  &c,  we  find  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigality^  of  invention,  and  a 
seardiing,  meditative  spirit  These  qualities,  with 
a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  philo- 
sophy, pervade  *  As  Tou  like  It,'  and  the  *  Twelfth 
Night'  In*HenryIV.;the*Merry Wives,' and'Mea- 
sure  for  Measure,'  we  see  his  inimitable  powers  of 
comedy,  f^  formed,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of 
joyous  life,  and  fresh  as  if  ftY)m  the  hand  of  nature. 
He  took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  con- 
ceived and  flnishedwith  consummate  taste  and  fi^ee- 
dom.  In  his  later  tragedies,  *  Lear,' '  Hamlet'  (in  its 
improved  form),  *  Othello,'  *  Macbeth,'  and  the  *  Tem- 
pest,* all  his  wonderful  faculties  and  acquirements  are 
found  combined — ^his  wit,  pathos,  passion,  and  sub- 
limity— ^his  profound  knowledge  and  observation  of 
mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity  and  bene- 
volence— his  imagination  richer  frt)m  skilM  culture 
and  added  stores  of  information— his  unrivalled  lan- 

of  dianoter  or  paalon,  we  oonoeive  Shakqiettra  to  haTelAboored 
fat  ultimate  and  lasting  Dame,  not  Immediate  theatrical  effect 
Bit  andlenoes  mtut  often  have  been  unable  to  follow  hie  philo- 
■ophy,  hie  eohtle  dietlnotione,  and  hie  hnageijr.  The  acton 
most  baTe  been  equally  unable  to  give  effeot  to  many  of  his 
pereonaftlotie.  He  wae  appmiXLj  Indifferent  to  botlu-at  least 
in  hie  grsat  werlce— and  wrote  for  tha  mind  of  the  universe. 
Them  wae,  howwer,  alwajre  enough  of  ordinary  nature,  ^f 
pemp,  or  variety  of  action,  for  the  multitude ;  and  the  English 
bMorieiaplayi,eomeetad  with  national  fiide  and  gloiy,  must 


guage  Gike  Might  firom  heaven*)— his  imageiyaiid 
versifloition. 

That  Shakspeaie  deviated  from  the  dramatic  unf- 
tles  of  time,  place,  and  action,  laid  down  by  the 
anciento,  and  adopted  by  the  French  theatre,  is  well- 
known,  and  needs  no  defence.  In  his  tragedies,  he 
amply  ftilfils  what  Aristotle  admits  to  be  the  end 
and  object  of  tragedy,  to  beget  admiration,  tenttr,  or 
sympathv.  His  mixture  of  comic  with  tragic  sceoes 
is  sometimes  a  blemish,  but  it  was  the  fimlt  of  his 
age ;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  edit  his  works,  some  of 
these  incongruities  would  doubtiess  have  been  cac- 
punged.  But,  on  the  whole,  such  blending  of  oppo- 
site qualities  and  characters  is  accordant  with  the 
actual  experience  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  No  oonrae 
of  events,  however  tragic  in  its  results,  moves  on  in 
measured,  unvaried  solemnity,  nor  would  the  Eng- 
lish taste  tolerate  this  stetely  French  style.  The 
great  preceptress  of  Shakspeare  was  Kature:  he 
spoke  from  her  inspbed  dictates,  'warm  firom  the 
heart  and  faitliful  to  its  fires ;'  and  in  his  disregard  of 
classic  rules,  pursued  at  will  his  winged  way  through 
all  the  labyrinths  of  fancy  and  of  the  human  heart 
These  celestial  flights,  however,  were  regulated,  as 
we  have  said,  by  knowledge  and  taste.  Mere  poeti- 
cal imagination  might  have  created  a  Caliban,  or 
evoked  the  airy  spirits  of  the  enchanted  island  and 
the  Midsummer  Dream ;  but  to  delineate  a  Desde- 
moria  or  Imogen,  a  Miranda  or  Viola,  the  influence 
of  a  pure  an^  refined  spirit,  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined  by  'gentle  arts,'  and  familiar  by  habit,  thought, 
and  example,  with  the  better  parts  of  wisdom  and 
humanity,  were  indispensably  requisite.  Ptede  or 
Marlow  might  have  drawn  the  forest  of  Arden,  with 
its  woodland  ghides,  but  who  but  Shakspeare  coidd 
have  supplied  the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene  ? — the 
refined  simplicity  and  gaiety  of  Bosalind,  the  philo- 
sophic meditations  of  Jaques,  the  true  wisdom,  ten- 
derness, and  grace,  difluscd  over  the  whole  of  that 
antique  half-courtly  and  half-pastoral  drama.  These 
and  similar  personations,  such  as  Benedict  and  Bea- 
trice, Mercutio,  &Cn  seem  to  us  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  loftier  characters  of  Shakspeare.  No 
tyjx^s  of  them  could  have  existed  but  in  his  own 
mind.  Tlie  old  drama  and  the  chroniclers  ftRnished 
the  outlines  of  his  historical  personages,  though 
destitute  of  the  heroic  ardour  and  elevation  which 
he  breathed  into  them.  Flutarch  and  the  poets 
kindled  his  classic  enthusiasm  and  taste ;  old  Chap- 
man's Homer  perhaps  rolled  ite  majestic  cadences 
over  his  ear  and  imagination;  but  characters  in 
which  polished  manners  and  easy  grace  are  as  pre- 
dombiant  as  wit,  reflection,  or  fimcy,  were  then  un- 
known to  the  stage,  as  to  actual  life.  Th^  are 
among  tiie  most  perfect  creations  of  his  genius,  and, 
in  reference  to  his  taste  and  habits,  they  are  valuable 
materials  for  his  bic^raphy. 

In  judgment,  Shakspeare  excels  his  contemporary 
dramatists  as  much  as  in  genius,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  also  partakes  of 
their  errors.  To  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
faults  in  his  plays,  is,  as  HaUam  remarks, '  an  ex- 
travagance rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than 
honourable  to  the  poet'  Fresh  fixmi  the  perusal  erf 
any  of  his  works,  and  under  the  immediate  effects  off 
his  inspirations — walking,  as  it  were,  in  a  world  of 
his  creating,  with  beings  familiar  to  us  almost  ftmn 
infancy — ^it  seems  like  sacrilege  to  breathe  one  word 
of  censure.  Tet  truth  must  admit  that  some  of  his 
plays  are  hastily  and  ill-constructed  aa  to  plot ;  that 
his  proneness  to  quibble  and  play  with  words  is 
brought  forward  in  scenes  where  this  peculiarity 
constitutes  a  positive  defect;  that  he  Is  aometimes 
indelicate  where  indelicacv  is  least  pardonable,  and 
where  it  jars  most  painfully  with  the  associations  of 
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the  Msne;  and  tbat  hl»  ttjle  is  oocationally  itiff, 

»«iid  obiciiie»  chiefly  became  it  is  at  once 
flfmatiTB  and  copdOTied  in  ezpieition.  Ben 
Jooion  Itts  toucbed  freely,  but  with  manlineiia  and 
ftimcH,  on  theie  defects. 

*I  noiember/  he  says, 'the  piayers  have  often 
Bwntinnfd  it  aa  an  hooonr  to  Snakspeaze,  that  in 
his  writing  (whatsoeTor  he  penned)  he  nerer  blotted 
out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand  1  which  they  thought  a  male- 
Yoknt  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
Ibr  their  ignonDoe  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
flnmmwul  their  friend  by  wherein  he  most  faulted, 
sad  to  justify  mine  own  candour ;  for  I  lored  the 
BMUi»  sad  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
SI  nindi  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
SD  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantaiiy, 
brnve  notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  fiuSity,  that  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
emary  he  ahould  be  stopped,  n^ffUmandug  erat^  as 
Aognstus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too! 
ksay  tiroes  he  feSL  into  those  things  could  not 
cso^ie  laughter,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of 
OBsar,  one  speddng  to  him,  **  Cesar,  thou  dost  me 
wron^,"  he  replied,  ''Casar  did  neyer  wrong  but 
with  just  cause,"  and  such  like,  which  were  ridicu- 
looa*  But  he  redeemed  his  rices  with  his  yirtues. 
lliere  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to 
bepaidoned.' 

The  flrst  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  published,  as 
sbcady  stated,  in  1623.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
liibed  in  1632,  the  same  as  the  first,  excepting  that 
I  it  wss  more  disfigured  with  errors  of  the  press.  A 
;  tliud  editioa  was  published  in  1644,  and  %  fourth  in 
168S.  The  public  admiration  of  this  srea^-  English 
dsssic  now  demanded  that  he  should  receire  the 
hooouis  of  a  commentary;  and  Rowe,  the  poet, 
gKwe  aa  improred  edition  in  1709.  Pope,  Warour- 
tooi  Johnson,  Chalmers,  Steerens,  and  others,  suc- 
ceisiTdy  published  editions  of  the  poet,  with  copious 
notes.  IHie  best  of  the  whole  is  the  voluminous 
editioa  by  Malone  and  Boswell,  published  in  twenty- 
one  Tolumea,  in  1821.  The  critics  of  the  great  poet 
are  innumerable,  and  they  bid  fair,  like  Banquo's 
progeny,  to  *  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  The 
sch^ars  of  Grennany  hare  distinguished  themselTes 
hy  their  philosophical  and  critical  dissertations  on 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  There  never  was  an 
author,  ancient  or  modem,  whose  works  hare  been 
so  carelully  analysed  and  illttstnited,  so  eloqufiatly 
expounded*  or  so  uniTersally  admired. 

He  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
Hist  kings  for  such  a  tomo  would  wish  to  die. 
tfOton  cm  Stuktpmrt,  1S30. 

'  Snoe  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,*  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1840),  *  Shak- 
speaie'a  Inflnenoe  on  our  literature  has  been  very 
great}  and  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  not 
only  moro  unqualified,  but  more  intelligent  than 
ever.  In  nuuiy  instances,  indeed,  and  particular^ 
hj  reason  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  wiiich  is  so 
spt  Id  inlfect  neriodical  writing,  the  veneration  for 
the  greatest  of^all  poets  has  risen  to  a  height  which 


\  UteraQy  to  idolatry.    But  the  error  is  the 
i  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  work^ 
of  gemna  i  and  the  risk  of  a^y  evil  consequences  is 


h  to  tha  ftOkmiiig  Bm  In  the  third  sot  or 
doCh  nofl  wrong,  nor  withoot  ouuo 


I  praihnMy  altend  bgr  Ben's  niggMtlon,  or  bUU 
iUlulj  IS  vweomptod  bj  tht  UunOtf  of  Um  player. 


excluded  by  that  inquiring  temper,  which  is  as  clii^ 
racteristic  of  literature  in  our  times,  as  Is  its  ^W^u* 
ance  of  comparative  animation.' 

The  difliculty  of  making  selections  flpom  Sfhak- 
speare  must  be  obvious.  V  of  character,  his  cha- 
racters are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  hi 
human  life ;  if  of  stvle,  he  has  exhausted  aU  stvlei^ 
and  has  one  for  each  description  of  poetir  and  ac- 
tion ;  if  of  wit»  humour,  satire,  or  pathos,  where  shall 
our  choice  &I1,  where  all  ure  so  abundant  ?  We  have 
felt  our  task  to  be  sometning  like  being  deputed  to 
search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handAil  of 
the  finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently 
exploring  the  world  of  woodland  beauty  to  accom- 

§lish  faithfully  this  hopeless  adventure.     Happily, 
hakspeare  is  in  all  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  re- 
call the  fertile  and  migestic  scei^  of  his  inspiratkm. 

[Mwder  cf  Kh^  Dmnmn.] 

[MaoteOi,  pronpled  Iqr  smUtlaa,  sad  pwhod  on  ty  Ui 
MViiewlfe,  rmAfm  to  omrte  Um  klaff,  thai  Us  gnsst.and 


Hicssra  and  a  SerrinC. 

Moiob*  Oo  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  readyf 
She  strike  upon  the  belL    Get  thee  to  bed. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me» 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  1  Come,  let  me  dutehthsa. 

I  have  thee  not,  and  pret  I  see  thee  stilL 

Art  thou  not,  fiUal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  si^t  I— <«  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mmd,  a  fSUse  creation 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  t 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  fonn  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  mardial'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  gdmg  ; 

And  sndi  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  th'  other  senses^ 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before.    There's  no  such  thing. 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  ejres.    Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked*  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep  :  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  Murder, 

Alarum'd  bv  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pacs^ 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost.    Thou  sound  and  fiim-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 

Which  now  suiU  with  it   Whilst  I  threat,  he  live»— 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

{AMlringt. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me : 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL  [JEeil. 

BntOT  Led7  Mikcssra. 

Lady.  That  which  hath  made  them  diuhk,  hath 
made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire.  Hark  I 

peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night — he  is  about  it^— 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  chaige  with  snores.    I  have  drogg'd 

their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Mai6b.  [  WiOiin.^  Who's  there  t what  ho  I 
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Xociy.  Alack  1 1  am  almd  ihej  h^re  awak'd  ; 
And  'tis  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confoundf  ni.    Hark  1    I  laid  their  da^fgen  ready ; 
He  could  not  miie  'em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  [JSnter  Macbeth]  had  done't 
My  hushand  I 

Maeb,  IVe  done  the  deed—didst  thou  not  hear  a 
noise  t 

Lady»  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  ay. 
Did  not  you  speak  1 

Maeb.  When  1  « 

Lady,  Now. 

McM.  As  I  descended  t 

Ladv.  Ay. 

JVacO.  Hark  ! — ^who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  t 

Lady,  Donalbain. 

MaA,  This  is  a  sorry  sight.       [Xoob  on  Aif  handi. 

Lady,  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sony  sight 

Maa>.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried,  Murder  1 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addzess'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodc'd  together. 

Maeb.  One  cried,  Qod  bless  us !  and  Amen  I  the 
other ; 
As  thepr  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  sa;^,  Ood  bless  us. 

Lady,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

MaA.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  t 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady,  These  deeds  niust  not  be  thought. 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mad>,  Methought  I  heard  a  roioe  cxy,  Sleep  no 
morel 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  sleep — 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raTell'd  sleeye  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  couzse. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast 

Lady,  What  do  you  mean  t 

Macb,  Still  it  ciy'd,  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the 
house; 
Olamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  mere  1 

Lady,  Who  was  it  that  thus  ciy'd  1    Why,  worthy 
Thane; 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  vour  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  I 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  srooms  with  blood. 

Maeb,  I'll  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  hare  done ; 
Look't  on't  again,  I  dare  not 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  : 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  deril.  If  he  do  bleed, 
ru  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt  [Exit, 

Knoeklni  wUhia. 

Ma(^,  WTience  is  that  knocking  I 
How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noiiie  appals  me  1 
What  hands  are  here  I — ^ha !  they  pluck  out  mine 

ms. 
Will  all  gnat  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand!  No;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
Hie  multitudinous  seas  incamardine^ 
Making  the  green  one  red— — 


Balsr  La47  XacBanb 

Lady,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  bat  I  duns        ! 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [JTiiodl*.]  I  hearaknockiif 
At  the  south  entiy.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ;  ,  | 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed,  | 

How  easy  is  it  then  1    Your  constancy  j 

Hath  len  you  unattended.    {Knoekmg,]   Haik,  nuit     i 
knocking  1  1 , 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  oocadon  call  us,  ■ , 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost  I 

So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
MaA,  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [Knodc     l| 

Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking.  Ay,'wonldthou      \ 
couldstl  [jKnMe.     , 

[LoveSomehyNig^i^aCfarden.]  \ 

Romeo.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound—     >  j 
But,  soil  \  what  light  through  yonder  window  breab ; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[JuUet  appean  above  at  a  wmdow. 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  enrious  moon, 
^lio  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  ^ef,  ^ 

That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she ; 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  enyious  ; 
Her  yestal  liyery  is  but  sick  and  green,  il 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off— ^  I 

It  is  my  lady  ;  0  1  it  is  my  love ;  | 

0  that  she  knew  she  were ! 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  that  I 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks :  ' 
Two  of  the  forest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n. 

Haying  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes,  i 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return.  I 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  t 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stii%     i 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heav'n  | 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  1 
0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  toudi  that  cheek  I 

Jfd,  Ah  me  I 

JRom.  She  speaks. 
Oh,  spoiik  again,  bri|^t  angel  1  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  e'er  my  head^ 
As  IS  a  wineed  messenger  of  heav'n. 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  tall  back  to  gaie  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  laiy-pacing  donds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

JvL  0  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  t 

Denj  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet 

Rom,  Shall  I   hear  more,   or   shall    I   speak  aft 
this  1  [JSMb. 

Jul,  *T'iM  but  thy  name  tbiat  is  my  enemy : 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  f    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — ^nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  mar..    O,  be  some  other  name  I 
What's  in  a  name  1    That  which  we  call  »  rose^ 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owea. 
Without  that  title.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee^ 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  roe  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  bi^itia'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
Jtd.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,bescnsen'd  iaid|H 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  1 
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I  iknowDoihawtotdltiiMii^lui: 

'    BecMM  ii  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 

!   Had  I  il  written,  I  would  tear  the  wonL 

/«L  Uy  can  httm  yet  not  dnmk  a  hundred  wordi 
I   Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  lound. 
I   Alt  ihou  not  IUune|0,  and  a  Montague! 
'  I      Jbm,  Neither,  £ur  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
I      M.  Howcam*st  thou  hiUier,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  ? 

The  orchard  w»Us  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
'  I   iad  the  phoe  death,  considering  who  thou  ait. 
If  asx  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 
Mm,  With  lore's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these 
walls, 
For  stony  limita  cannot  hold  lore  out ; 
I    Aad  what  lore  can  do,  that  dares  lore  attempt ; 
I    Ihoefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 
I      /«L  If  ther  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
Som.  Alaco.  I  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
I  *   Una  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
JTkL  I  w^d  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 
I       iom,  I  hare  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eycH, 

And  bat  thou  lore  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
I     M7  lift  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
'    Thao  death  proro^ed,  wanting  of  thy  lore. 

JwL  By  whoee  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  f 
I       Mom,  By  lore,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
'    He  lent  me  oounael,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
Af  that  Tast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adrenture  for  such  merchandise. 
JitL  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
I    Ebe  would  a  nmiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
'    For  that  which  thou  haet  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
,    Fam  would  1  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain  deny 
'    What  I  hare  spoke — ^but  farewell  compliment  \ 
Dost  thou  lore  me  t  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay  ; 
'    And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may'st  prove  liaise :  at  loTers*  peijuries, 
ThcT  say,  Jore  Innghs.    O,  gentle  Romeo  t 
,    If  thou  dost  loTW,  pronounce  it  faithfblly ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  auickly  won, 
ni  fiown  and  be  perrene,  ana  say  thee  n»y, 
80  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else*not  for  the  world. 
Id  troth,  fitir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  HiaTiour  light ; 
Bat  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those^th^  hnve  more  ooying  to  be  strange. 
I  ihoald  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  orer-heard'st,  ere  I  was  "waie, 
}ij  true  loTo't  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  loTe^ 
Which  the  dark  ni^t  hath  so  discorei'd. 

Mom,  I^y,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tms  with  silrer  all  these  fruit-tree  tope— ^ 

JitL  0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  mooii. 
That  fluothly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
Lost  that  thy  lore  prore  likewise  yariable. 
Mom,  Whn*  ahnll  I  swear  by  I 
JvL  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or.  if  thou  wilt,  swear  hjr  thy  gracious  se]^ 
Whidi  is  the  god  of  my  idolatSfy, 
And  inibeliflTe  thee. 
JSosi.  If  my  heaifk  dear  lore 
JvL  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  In  thee, 
I  lubTe  no  joy  of  this  eontract  to-ni^t ; 
It  is  too  imsh,  too  unadTis'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  whidi  doth  oease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  any.  it  listens.    Sweet,  good-night  1 
This  bud  of  lore,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  n  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet* 


JvL  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  1 

Mom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
mine. 

/if2. 1  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  It  .* 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  agun. 

JfoekWouldst  thou  withdnw  it  1  for  what  puxpoee^ 
love! 

JW.  But  to  be  fimnk,  and  give  it  thee  agi^ 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  Munty  is  as  boundless  as  tlra  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  )  ^ve  to  thee^ 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  I 

Anon,  good  nurse  1  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  agun.  {^SxiL 

Am,  0  blessed,  blessed  night  1  I  am  afear'd. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  $ 
Too  nattering  sweet  to  be  substantinL 

Ile«itflr  JouBT  sbovsb 

JvL  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good-nlghl 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
Bv  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  | 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

[Within:  Madam  1 
I  come,  anon — ^but  if  thou  mean'M  not  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee [  WUhin :  Madam  !]  By  and  by, 

I  come — 
To  cease  t|iy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  griet 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Mom,  So  thrive  my  soul— - 

JvL  A  thousand  times  good  ni^t.  [SxtL 

Jtom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books ; 
But  love  firom  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

&&ter  JuLiBT  again. 

JvL  Hist  I  Romeo,  hist !  0  for  a  fiJconei^s  voiosb 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoane,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  £cho  lies. 
And  make  her  aiiy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mina^ 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Jtom,  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  mv  name. 
How  silver^sweet  sound  lovers'  tongUes  (y  ni|^t| 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  1 

JuL  Romeo  I 

Mom,  My  sweet! 

JvL  At  what  o'clock  to-momraw 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  1 

Mom,  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

/w^  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  yean  till  then. 
I  have  foigot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Jtom,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

JvL  I  shall  foiget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Mom.  And  I'll  still  stay  to  hare  thee  still  forget, 
Foraettin^  any  other  home  but  this. 

JvL  'TIS  almost  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone ; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  bode  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Mom,  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

JvL  Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Tet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Oood-niffht,  good-night :  parting  is  such  sweet  soirow. 
That  I  shall  say  good-night,  till  it  be  monow.    [jBMC 

i2om.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peaoe  in  thy 
breasti 
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'Would  I  were  ileep  and  peace,  m  fweet  to  nst  I 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  friars'  close  cell. 

Hie  help  to  craTO^  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.       lEant. 


[DetariptUm  qfa  UomU^  Niffhi,  wUkJh$  Mmk.} 

Lor.  Tlie  moon  ihiaee  bright :  i&  tuch  a  night  as 
this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  tiees^ 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Trelhn,  niethinks,  mounted  the  Trojans*  wall. 
And  sigh*d  his  soul  toward  the  Oredaa  tenti^ 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Ja,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lcr»  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  wait  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  heibe 
That  did  renew  old  ^son. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  lore  did  run  frx>m  Venice 
As  fiur  as  Belmont 

/ei.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lor'd  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  tows  of  faith. 
And  neVr  a  true  one. 

Lor,  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  lore,  and  he  f oigaye  it  her, 
•  «  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounos  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaTen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  j^oung-eyed  cherubins  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  resture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  Tour  mistrenP  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jet,  I'm  nerer  meny  when  I  hear  sweet  muiio. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentiye  j 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neij^ung 

loud 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  anv  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceiye  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  thai  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mor'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 


lOkmiSeaumffamkL] 

ffanUa,  The  ab  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  Teiy  cold. 

JBToTflrtib.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  aiz; 

ffatn.  What  hour  now  t 

ffor,  1  think  it  lacks  of  twelTe. 

MarceUm,  No,  it  ia  struck. 

ffor.  Indeed  t  I  heard  it  not.    It  than  daws  neat 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

iNoiaecfwariaemmiewkhiiL 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  t 

ffam.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takai  hit 
rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaog^ring  up-spring  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  dowDy 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  oat 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Sor.  Is  it  a  custom  1 

ffaui.  Ay,  many  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  Uiough  I  am  nstiye  hut. 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  ia  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obsegrfttioei 
This  heayy-headed  rerel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  taz'd  of  other  nations ; 
They  depe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achicTements,  though  perform'd  at  beiglit| 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  ridous  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth,  wherein  they  aie  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 
By  the  o'eigrowth  of  some  complexion, 
6ft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausire  manners ;  that  these  umq 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  liyeiy,  or  fortune's  star, 
Their  rirtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  graoe^ 
Aa  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  puiicular  fault ^The  drun  of  bale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  ofWn  dout 
To  his  own  anandal.  • 

Butar  OttotT. 

ffor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

ffam.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  1 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblui  damn'd, 
Brinff  with  thee  airs  fit>m  heav'n  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.    1*11  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death. 
Hare  burst  their  cerements  t    Why  the  8epaldii% 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietlr  inum'd. 
Hath  op*d  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again !    What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Rerisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  aouls  I 
Say,  why  is  this !  Whereforet  What  ahould  wedol 
[(»ott  beckoM  BamhL 

ffor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  »way  with  it» 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waTes  yon  off  to  a  remored  ground : 
But  do  not  00  with  it. 

Jlor,  No,  by  no  means.  IJIoldrng  BmkU 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak .  then  I  wiU  follow  it 
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En .  Jkt  Bot,  my  lord. 

if cMk  Wh J,  what  fhonld  1>e  the  ftw  t 
( 4)0  Mi  Mi  my  life  at »  pin'i  fee ; 
And,  for  my  loal,  what  cui  it  do  to  thai^ 
fiong  ft  thing  immortal  as  iteelf  1 
]( wftfcs  me  forth  again.— Ill  foUow  it 

For.  What  if  it  tempt  joa  tow'rd  the  flood,  myloid ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  aammit  of  the  cliff, 
Hat  beeilei  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  titers  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprire  joor  soverei^tj  of  reason. 
And  draw  tou  into  madness  I    Think  of  it. 
The  ftrf  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Wiihooi  more  motiTe,  into  erery  brain, 
Ihsi  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  heari  it  roar  beneath. 

iTosi.  It  wares  me  stilL— <3o  on,  Til  follow  thee. 

ifar.  Tou  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

ITosi.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar,  Be  rul'd  ;  you  shall  not  go. 

iTosi.  My  &te  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
Ai  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerre. 
8tUl  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen—- 


Bt  beaten.  111  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  m< 

-ni 


I  ay,  away  I    Go  on — 111  follow  thee. 

IBxtmU  Ghost  and  ffamlet. 
Eot.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mw.  Let's  follow  t    Tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
ffor,  Haye  after.    To  what  issue  will  this  come  t 
Mar,  Sonethin^  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Deiunarh. 
For.  Hearen  will  direct  it. 
JTor.  Nay,  lei's  foUow  him.  lExemU, 


[Mark  AnUmy  <mr  Ccuoa^s  Bodjf.'\ 

AitL  FHends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears. 
I  cone  to  bury  Coesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  eiil  that  men  do  liTes  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
80 1st  it  be  with  CsBsar.    Noble  Brutui 
Hath  told  you  Omar  was  ambitious ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  gricTous  fault, 
Aad  grkrouflly  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leare  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 
(For  Bmtos  is  an  honourable  man. 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men). 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Ccesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  fnend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 
Bat  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hatii  brought  many  captires  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  filL 
Did  this  in  Cssar  seem  ambitious  t 
Hlten  that  the  poor  hare  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Vet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Yoa  aU  did  see  thai,  on  the  Lupereal, 
1  thrice  presented  him  a  kingbr  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  t 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disproTO  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
Bot  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
YoQ  aU  did  lore  htm  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  t 
Oh,  judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  haTO  lost  their  reason  I    Bear  with  me  : 
My  hes^  is  in  the  ooiBn  there  with  Csssar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

IMCU,  Methinks   there  is  much  reason  in  his 
Myings. 


2d  OU,  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
CsBsar  has  had  great  wrong. 
M  CfU.   Has  he,  masters  1     I  fear  there  wiU  a 

worse  come  in  his  place. 
4ik  on.  Mark'd  ye  his  words!     He  would  not 
take  the  crown  I 
Therefore^  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

Ise  CU.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 
%d  OU,  Voat  soul  1  his  ^es  axe  red  as  firs  with 


thMi 


weeping. 

8(2  CiL  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome 
Antony. 

Hk  OU,  Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  i, 

Ani,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Ciosar  might' 
Hare  stood  against  tne  world ;  now  lies  he  there^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reyereuce. 
Oh,  masters  I  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wronf,  and  Cassius  wrongs 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrons  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Ciosart 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
rWhich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  woundi^ 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  j 
Yea,  be^  a  ludr  of  him  for  memoxpr. 
And  dyin^,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  Issue. 

4tk  OU.  Well  hear  the  wiU ;  read  it,  Mark  Antonj. 

^22.  The  will  1  the  will  I    We  will  hear  CasaA 
wiUl 

AnL  HaTS  patience,  gentle  friends  1    I  must  not 
lead  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  CsBsar  lor'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  beinf  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cimar, 
It  wUl  in&me  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'TIS  ^ood  you  know  not  that  you  are  hix  heirs  ; 
For,  if  you  should,  Oh,  what  would  coiue  of  it  1 

itk  CU.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony  • 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Cessar's  will  I 

AnL  WiU  you  be  patient  t  will  you  stay  a  while  t 
I  haye  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  dagrars  hare  stabb'd  Csesar.    I  do  fear  it 

4th  OU.Thej  were  traitors.    Honourable  men  I 

AIL  The  will  I  the  testament  1 

2d  OU.  They  were  rillains,  murderers  I  The  will ! 
Read  the  wUl  1 

AnL  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ff 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  uf  CiB]«ar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  ma«le  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend!    And  will  you  give  me  leare  t 

AIL  Come  down. 

2d  OU.  Descend,    [ffe  eomet  downfiwn  thtpidpU 

9d  CU.  You  shall  hare  leare. 

4th  CU.  A  ring  !  Stand  round  1 

Ise  OU.  Stand  from  the  heane,  stand  from  the  body. 

2d  OU.  Room  for  Antony — most  noble  Antonr  1 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  Htand  far  off. 

AU.  Stand  back  !  room  1  bear  back  ! 

Ant.  If  you  haye  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
Yon  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  erer  Csesar  put  it  on  ; 
"Twas  on  a  summer's  erenmg  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  orercame  the  Nerrii. 
Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Camius'  dagger  through ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  enrious  Casca  made  ! 
Throu^  this  the  weU-belored  Brutun  otahb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  awR  y, 
Mark  how  tne  blood  of  Csnar  followc*!  it  t 
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I   As  nuhing  out  of  doon,  to  be  resolr'd 
I   If  Bnitiu  ao  unkindly  knocked,  or  no. 
!   For  Brutna,  m  jou  know,  was  Ccsar'f  Angel ; 
<   Judge,  Oh  jou  goda  !  how  dearly  Ctemr  loT'd  kim. 
I   This  WM  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
,    For  idken  the  noble  Caeaar  saw  him  atab, 
'   Ini^titude,  more  atrong  than  traitora'  anna, 
;    Quite  Tanquish'd  him  ;  then  bunt  hia  might/  heart : 
And,  in  hia  mantle  muffling  up  hia  face, 
Eren  at  the  baae  of  Pompev*a  atatua. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  felL 
Oh,  what  a  fall  waa  there,  my  countxymen  I 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  ua  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treaaon  flourish'd  orer  us. 
Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  fed 
Hie  dint  of  pity :  those  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  Boula  1  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caeaar's  resture  wounded  1   Look  you  here  1 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
latCU,  0  piteous  spectacle  I 
2dOU,  0  noble  Cseaar  I 
ZdCHi,  0  woful  day  1 
4th  Ctt,  0  traitora  1  Tillaina  I 
IH  CU.  0  moat  bloody  aight  1 
2(2  Ctt.  We  will  be  i«Ten«M  I  Rcrcnge  1  About— 
teek— -bum— fire— kill— alay  \    Let  not  a  trai- 
tor lire  1 

lOAdUtU  ndation  qf  Ail  Oourtihip  to  ike  Smote.] 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  rery  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  id  my  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  yean'  pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  grhcious  patience 
I  wul  a  round  unvamish'd  tafe  deliver 
Of  my  whole  ooune  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what  chaims, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chaiig'd  withiU) 
X  won  his  daughter  withl 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  atoiy  of  mj  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  1  have  past 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  davs, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  diances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hMr-breadth  'acapea  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  beinff  taken  by  the  inaolent  foe. 
And  aold  to  slavezy  ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travers  histoxy. 
Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Rouffh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

neaven. 
It  vras  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  eadi  other  eat, 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shottldera.  Theae  thinga  to  hear 
Would  Deademona  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  afiain  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  oome  agiun,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
D*voar  up  my  discourae  :  whidi  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  nu 
To  dimw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
^>%Al  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 


Whereof  by  psjrels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively.   I  did  oonsent. 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  sneak  of  some  distresaful  stroke 
That  my  youth  sufier'd.    My  stoiy  being  doae^ 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 
She  swore— in  fiutli,  'twas  strange,  'twas 

atrange, 

Twaa  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiftil 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  ahe  wiab'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :— she  thsak^ 

me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stoiy ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  apdcs; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangen  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


0  then,  I  see  <^ueen  Mab  hath  been  with  yoa. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  thcv  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-apokea  made  of  long  apinnen'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  or  the  wings  of  grasshoppen ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  apider'a  web ; 
The  collan,  of  the  moonshine's  wafry  beams; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film ; 
Her  waffoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  fineer  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  haiel-nui. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  ooach-makers, 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 
Through  loven'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 
On  oourtien'  knees,  that  dream  on  oourtsies  stni^i ; 
O'er  lawpren'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fses ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 
Which  oft  the  angrv  Mab  with  blisten  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep^ 
Then  draams  he  of  another  benefice  I 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  ne^ 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreicn  throati^ 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanidi  bladea. 
Of  healths  five  fisthom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  fritted,  swean  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  pikts  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodfs. 

ASMMOOIltf/llliit 

lEnd  ofAU  Earthly  Gtorits,^ 

Our  revels  now  are  ended :  theae  our  actorii 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into^air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towen,  the  goigeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  nageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  !   We  are  such  stair 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  lifia 
Is  rounded  with  a  sle^ 

TAsniapsriL 
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[Ufiemd  JkaA  Wei^sd.] 


I 


I  Tobe,oriiottobe,t]uiiMtheoiiestic 
I  Whether 'tia  nobler  in  the  mina  to  Buffer 
i  Tie  slijigi  and  vrowi  of  outrageous  fortune, 
'  OrtoUkeinnsagaiiiet  ftaeikof  troublei, 
'  XttSi^  by  oppoemg,  end  them !    To  die— to  ileep— 
'  No  more;  »&d  h^  <»  *^«^  to  lay  we  end 
I  The  heut^kche,  and  the  thoosand  natural  shocks 
I  Thillledi  is  heir  to  1 — ^'tis  a  ooosummation 
I  DeToutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die— to  sleep- 
To  ileep  ^-perchance  to  dieam ! — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  tbat  sleep  (rf*  death  what  dreams  maj  oome, 
When  ve  hsTe  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Most  giTe  us  pause— there  *s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamitj  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  wmld  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wronff,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  panes  of  despised  lore,  the  law's  delay. 
The  bsoleiice  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
Thst  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  gwetm  make 
With  a  ban  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grasn  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
Bot  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  nndiscoTer'd  oountry  from  whose  bourn 
Ko  trsreller  letums)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hare, 
Thsa  llj  to  others  that  we  know  not  off  t 
Thai  consdenoe  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thos  the  natire  hue  of  resolution 
Ii  ncklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  entcfprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

HamleL 

IFtar  qf  JkatLJ 

Xjf  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstractton,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  knesded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  btthe  in  fierr  floods,  or  to  reside 

h  thrilling  rejnons  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  impnsond  in  the  riewless  winds, 

And  blovn  with  restless  riolence  round  about 

The  posdant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

lasgine  howling :  'tis  too  horrible ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

Thst  sge,  aehe,  penary,  and  imprisonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  iriiat  we  feaiT  of  death. 

JTssMfV^jriMffMra 

IDmaipiumtfOpkdiaU  J>rwmmff.1 

Tha9  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leares  in  the  glassy  stream ; 

Tkers  with  fimtastic  garlands  did  she  make. 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

(That  liberal  shepherds  gire  a  grosser  name. 

Bat  oar  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them), 

TVers  on  the  pendant  bou^  her  coronet  weeds 

CIsmbering  to  hang,  an  enrious  slirer  broke^ 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

M  m  the  weeping  brook.   Her  clothes  spread  wide, 

Aad,  mennaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

is  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  cieatare  natire  and  indued 

Unto  that  element  ;but  long  it  coal4  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heary  with  their  druJ^, 

PnU'd  the  poor  wzetdi  from  her 

To 


{Penevemnce.'] 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblirion, 

A  great-eiz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  derour^d 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  foigot  as  soon 

As  done.    Persererance,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honour  bright :  to  hare  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fiwhion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 

In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way, 

For  honour  trayels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  Keep,  then,  the  path  ; 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leare  you  hindmost. 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  paremdht  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  sliehtly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
And  wi£  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  erer  smiles. 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.    0  !  let  not  Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was;   for  beauty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  riflour  of  bone,  desert  in  sendee. 
Lore,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  enrious  and  calunmiating  Time. 


[7%e  DeeeU  qf  Ornament  or  Af^pear(mee».\ 

The  world  is  still  deceir'd  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 

But  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  roioe. 

Obscures  the  show  of  eril  1    In  religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approre  it  with  a  text, 

Hidinff  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament ! 

There  is  no  rice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  rirtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Herculoe  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  search'd,  hare  lirers  white  as  milk  I 

And  these  assume  but  ralour's  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight. 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambob  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness ;  often  known' 

To  be  the  dowir  of  a  second  head. 

The  skuU  that  iired  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

T*  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man :   but  thou,  thou  meagre 


r  melodious  laj 


Which  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  augjht, 
Tliy  plainness  mores  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence. 
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The  qualiijr  of  mercy  is  not  itnun'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  hcaveii 
Upon  the  plaor  beneath.    It  is  twiee  Ueieed ; 
It  ble«eth  him  that  giret,  and  him  thai  takca. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightieet ;  it  beoomea 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  hia  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  poVr. 
The  attribnte  to  awe  and  mi^efty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  lear  of  kings. 
Bat  mercy  is  abore  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Ood  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God% 
When  merrf  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salTation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teacb  us  all  to  rsnder 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

ISoUlmde prrfeired  to  a  Oomi  lAfr^  tmd  ike  Advantaget 
ofAdveniiy.} 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothen  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  I    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  tnan  the  enrious  court  t 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difierence ;  as  the  icy  fan^ 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Eren  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
'  This  is  no  flattery  ;*  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adTersity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  renomous, 
Wears  ^et  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  CTeiy  thiqg. 
I  would  not  chango  it  1 

Amiau,  Hwpy  is  your  moe. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  ao  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  I 

JsTmLOBilL 

[2^  World  Compared  to  a  Stage.} 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  unirersal  theatre 
Presents  more  wofiil  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

JaqHfU.  Alt  the  world  's  a  stagey 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
Thev  hare  their  exits  and  th^r  entrances. 
Alii,  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  hid  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satdiel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.    And  then  the  lorer. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.    Then,  the  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  In  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Eren  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  serere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  diiite 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 


Witk  spectacles  on  noae^  and  pooch  on  sids; 
His  youthful  hose  well  say'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  lus  bix  manly  Toiee^ 
Turning  scain  towards  childiih  tra>lo,  pipss 
And  whistlos  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mers  oblivion  t 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste^  saos  ereiything. 

[IkKription  qfNig^  m  a  Camp,] 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  n^ 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  soonds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  recdTS 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  othei^s  WMkh. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbo'd  uce. 
Steed  threatens  steed^  in  high  and  boastfol  w&ffa^ 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tentSi 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  kni^ts, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rirets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  counti^  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toQ, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  OTer-Iusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-£aited  ni|^t. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned^£Q^!d^ 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fixes 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad 
(luTesting  Uak  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  costs) 
rresenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  imXf 
Let  him  czy  praise  and  gloiy  on  his  head  t 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  nsits  all  his  host, 
Bids  them  sood-morrow  with  a  modest  smil^ 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countryBsa. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  OTerbean  attaint, 
With  dieerful  semblance  and  sweet  mi^eety ; 
That  er'xy  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looka 
A  laivess  unirersal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eve  doth  give  to  < 
Thawing  cold  fear. 


iTh£  BUitmffe  tfa  Skq/kancTM  L^] 


0  Ood  1  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carre  out  dials  quaintly,  pcAnt  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hoar  foil  complete^ 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  &ish  up  the  year. 
How  many  prears  a  mortal  man  nmy  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  diride  the  tiaes : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myaelf  ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  haTe  been  with  youig  \ 


So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  jmtk ; 
So  mai^  yean  en  I  shall  shear  tha  flaeod  t 
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So  minatM,  boon,  lUji,  wedn,  months,  and  ymn, 
I  Ite'd  am,  to  the  end  tbejr  were  enntod, 
I,  Woeld  brin^  white  hain  onto  ft  qoiet  gmTe. 
'  Ahl  wltttalifewerethisl  howeweetl  howlmreljl 
I   Oirtt  not  the  hawthorn-biuh  ft  sweeter  ihade 
!   To  ihepheids  looking  on  their  silly  aheep^ 
|i  Thn  doth  ft  rich  embroidBr'd  cftnopj 

To  kings  that  fenr  their  subjects' treftdiaiyt 
I   07ei,it^oth,ftthoasftndfolditdoth. 

And  to  eondude,  the  shepherd's  homely  cards, 
, ;  flif  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leftther  bottle^ 
,  Hii  wonted  sleep  under  ft  fresh  tree's  shodOi 
I   All  wkldk  eecore  ftnd  sweetly  he  ei4o7% 
I   If  far  befond  a  prince's  delicfttes; 
,1  Hii  Tisnds  spsrtling  in  ft  ylden  ew^ 
I  Hit  bodj  couched  in  ft  curious  bed, 

WbM  esn^  mistnist,  and  tieftson  wnit  on  him. 

ri. 


I  i!!%e  yjamUmlm  0/  Xs/e.] 

80  CKfwsll  to  the  little  good  70U  benr  me. 
FsRveU,  ftlong  fitfvwell  to  ftU  my  grefttness  I 
Tikis  is  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 

,  Hie  tender  leayes  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

I  And  bean  his  Uoahing  nononrs  thick  upon  him ; 

I,  The  third  day  oomes  ft  frost,  ft  killing  frost, 

:;  And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sorely 
Hit  greatnen  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  hftre  Tentur'd, 

I  Like  little  wanton  boys,  thnt  swim  on  bladden^ 

,  Theie  many  summen  in  ft  soft  of  glory ; 

I  Bat  fu  berond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  wide 
At  length  noke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me^ 
Wesiy  and  old  with  serricc^  to  the  mercy 

;  Of  a  mde  stream,  that  must  for  erer  hide  me. 

I  Vsin  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  ftel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0,  how  wrettmed 
b  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  faroun  I 
Then  ii,  betwixt  that  smim  we  would  aspire  to^ 

]  That  sweet  aspect  of  princee,  and  their  ruin, 

'  Moie psngs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  haye; 
And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Nercr  to  hope  agun. 

■  I 

IFaklafB  OowanUee  4md  Boatlmg,'] 

VhMaSt  who  to  AwiMwamted  a>  a  rooneter  of  fSO,  a  usisnallet, 
Md  a  coward,  j«t  la  iwiulerad  tolerable  by  bla  hunour,  had 
a<wm»fih>rt  Prinoe  Rcniyand  aome  other  dtaaolute  oompaaSona 
OB  •  predatory  expedition  to  G«d*8  Hill,  where  they  lint  robbed 
afcw  tnT«ilns,  and  aflcrwarda  the  Prinoe  and  Folaa  aet  upon 
ftMMW  and  otbera  of  the  party  in  the  dark,  and  made  them 
take  to  fi%ht.  The  foOowiog  eoape  takea  plaoe  afterweida  in 
tbcfr  bTowtte  London  haant,  thsBoar^  Head  Tayem  la  Baat- 

TbPuiiCB  HswaT  and  Poiirs,  enter  Talktaww,  Oadshiu., 
1  BAaooi^a,  and  Pbto. 

Poim.  Weloome,  Jack.  Where  hast  thou  been  f 
PaL  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  yen- 
gsaooe  too  I —  many,  and  amen !  Qiye  me  a  cup 
of  aack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  111  sow 
nether  sto^s,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  pUgue  of  all  cowards !  Gire  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
roguew    Is  there  no  rirtue  extant  t  \ffe  dnnJa, 

P.  JBeary.  Didst  thou  neyer  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  t—pitiiol-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
t  tale  of  the  sun?— if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 


iW.  Tou  rogae,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
if  nothing  but  rqgiMsy  to  be  Ibond  in  yiUanoos  man. 
Tct  a  ewwaid  ia  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime 
init->ftyillft]ioys«o«aiid.    do  toy  iifty%  old  Jack ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  bo 
not  foxgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  liye  not  three  good  men  un- 
hanged in  EngUnd ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  he^  the  while  I— «  bad  world,  I  say  I  I 
would  I  were  a  weayer ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
songs.    A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still  I 

P.  JTswy.  How  now,  wool-sack  I  —  what  mutter 
youl 

Fal,  A  king's  son  I  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drire  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll 
neyer  wear  luur  on  my  face  more.  You  Prince  of 
Wales  1 

P.  Smry.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  1— that's 
the  matter! 

PaL  Are  yon  not  a  coward  ^-answer  me  to  that; 
and  Poins  there  t  [To  Pomi, 

P.  Hemy,  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward. 
Ill  stab  thee. 

FaU  I  call  thee  coward  1  111  see  thee  damn'd  ere 
I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  giro  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friimdsf 
A  plague  upon  such  backing ! — ^giye  me  them  that 
will  £m»  me.  Giye  me  a  cup  of  sack ;  I  am  a  rogue, 
if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P,  Hennf,  0  rillain  1  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  1 1  [He  drmki. 

P,  Hemrv,  What's  the  nmttert 

FaL  What's  the  msttert — ^here  be  four  of  us  hay« 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hmry.  Where  is  it,  Jackf— w£er0  is  itt 

FaL  Where  is  it? — ^taken  from  us  it  is  x  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.Htnnry,  MThat,  a  hundred,  man  t 

FaL  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  haye  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  uiruat  through  the  doul!- 
let,  four  through  the  hose,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  eras 
rigiMmm  I  neyer  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  All 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  1  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  leas  than  truth,  they  are 
Tillainsj  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Henry,  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it  t 

Gad»,  We  four  set  upon  some  doien— 

FaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Qada,  And  bound  them. 

PetOn  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

FaL  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Oada,  As  we  were  sharijig,  some  six  or  seyen  fkerii 
men  set  upon  us— 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  th« 
other. 

P,  Hemy.  What  1  fought  you  with  them  allt 

FaL  All!  I  know  not  what  you  call  all;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  tiiere  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature.    ' 

Point,  Pray  heayen,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  haye  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  haye  paid;  two 
n^es  in  buckiam  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal— if 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  ftce,  call  me  horse.  Thou 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.    Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  driye  at  me 

P,H€Hiry,  What  1  four!— thou  iftidst  but  two  enn 

iOW. 

FaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  fou; 
JPoMM.  Ay,  ^,  he  said  Ibni; 
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FaL  Theie  four  came  all-afront,  and  mainljr  thrutt 
at  me.  I  mad*  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  m1  their 
aeven  points  in  mj  taiget,  thus. 

P,  Henry,  SeTen ! — why,  there  were  btit  four  eren 
now. 

FaL  In  buckram. 

Point,  Aj,  four  in  buckram  suite. 

Fal.  Seren,  by  these  hilt%  or  I  am  a  rillain  else. 

P.  Hmry,  Pr'Tthee,  let  Mm  alone ;  we  shall  hare 
more  anon. 

FaL  Dost  thon  hear  me,  Hal ! 

P.  Henry.  Av,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 
.  Fal,  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  list'ning  to.    These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of 

P,  Henry,  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken— 

Poine.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

FaL  Began  to  gire  me  ground.  But  I  follow'd  me 
dose,  came-in  foot  and  hand ;  and  with  a  thought, 
seren  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Henry.  0  monstrous! — eleren  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two  ! 

FaL  But,  as  the  deril  would  hare  it,  three  mis- 
begottcu  knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  mj  back, 
and  let  drire  at  me ;  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  couldst  not  see  thj  hand. 

P.  Henry.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brainM  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated  fool ;  thou 
whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keecb 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  t — art  thou  mad ! — is  not 
the  truth  the  truth! 

P.  Henry.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst 
not  see  thy  hand  t  Come,  tell  us  your  reason  I  What 
say'st  thou  to  this! 

Point.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaL  What,  upon  compulsion  t  No ;  were  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  YOU  on  compulsion.  Oire  you  a  reason  on  com- 
pulsion I — if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
would  gire  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I 

P.  Henry.  I'U  be  no  loneer  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  hone  back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh  I 

Fal.  Away,  you  starrelinff,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried 
neat's  tongue,  you  stock-fish.  0  for  breatn  to  utter 
what  is  like  thee  1 — ^you  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you 
bow-case,  you  Tile  standing  tuck ; 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  com- 
parisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Point.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masten  of  their  wealth.  Mark 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Then  did 
¥re  two  set  on  you  four ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced 
YOU  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show 
it  you  here  in  the  house ;  and,  Falstaif,  you  earned 
your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  ouick  dexterity, 
and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  ana  roared,  as  ever 
I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack 
thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in 
fight  1  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open 
and  apparent  shame  t 

Poms.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack ;  what  trick  hast  thou 
now! 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters.  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  I — should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  I  Why,  thou  know'st  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  £reat  matter  ;  I 
was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  mjMlf,  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a  valiant 


lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince.  But,  lads,  I  sm 
glad  you  have  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doon ; 
watch  to-ni^t,  pray  to-morrow.  Gallants,  Uds,  b<^ 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  corns 
to  you !  What  1  shall  we  be  meixy  1— ^lall  we  hsTe  a 
plvr  extempore  I 

P,  Henry,  Content ;  and  the  aigument  shall  bs 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah  1  no  more  of  that^  Hal,  an  thou  lov*it  me. 
rirHPmi^amrfir. 


[Faltte^eoTtttedhyhitkotiett,  Dam  Qmdiy.] 

To  FAMTArr  sod  Hoerass.  with  BASDOLra  sad  two  Bharin     I 
OOoan,  sBtar  the  Catar  Josnes,  sttasded. 

(XJiuL  What's  the  matter!  keep  the  psioeheR, 
hoi 

Hott,  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  1  I  bsssech  you, 
stand  to  me  1 

Ch,  JtttL  How  now,  Sir  John  t  what,  aieyoahiairl- 
inghere! 
Doth  this  become  tout  place,  your  time,  and  biuiiMa  t 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  YorL 
Stand  fi»m  him,  fellow  I  Wherefixe  hang'st  tboa  on 
him! 

HotL  0  my  most  worshipful  lord,  ant  plssse  yoor 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastchei^  and  he  ii 
anested  at  my  suit. 

Ck.  Jnti,  For  what  sum ! 

Hott,  It  is  more  than  for  somts,  my  lord ;  it  u  for 
all,  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  hooie 
and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  substanee  into  thst 
fiit  belly  of  his :  but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  sgsin, 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  ni^ts,  like  the  mare.  |; 

FaL  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  man,  if  1 
have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  set  up. 

Ch,fnti.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John!  Fiel  idist 
man  of  ^ood  temper  would  endure  this  temoest  of 
exclamation !  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  cnfbroe  s 
poor  widow  to  so  rou^  a  course  to  come  by  her  cwnt 

FaL  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee! 

HotL  Many,  if  tlu>u  wert  an  honest  man,  thyielf 
and  the  money  too.    Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  s 


A  Ooblet  from  flM  BosrVRsad  Tkveni. 

be  that  sUndcd  to  b]r  Dime  Qnlok^. 

parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-diamber,  it 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  In 
Whitoun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likenin|^  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor; 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy 
wound,  to  many  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife^ 
Canst  thou  deny  it !  Did  not  goodwife  Keedi,  tbs 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  <^\  me  gosnp 
Quickly !  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegsr, 
telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby 
thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  wherebr  I  told  thee^ 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound !  And  didst  thou  not, 
when  she  waa  gone  down  staiz^  deaive  mo  to  be  no 
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'  Dore  n  fiuniliaiitj  with  lach  poor  people  ;  sajing, 
that  ert  long  ihej  uioold  call  me  miMiiun  t  And  didst 
I  tboQ  Doft  kin  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shil- 
lings !  I  pat  thee  now  to  thj  book-oath ;  deny  it,  if 
thoaeuiflt. 

Fal  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she 
mjty  up  Slid  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like 
joa :  ue  hath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the  truth  is, 
porerty  liath  distracted  her.  *  * 

Ck.  Jmt,  You  speak  as  baring  power  to  do  wrong  ; 
but  sofwer  in  the  eiSect  of  your  reputation,  and  satisfy 
tbepoor  woman. 

M  Come  hither,  hostess.  [^Taking  her  atide. 

BnUr  a  MsssairoBR. 

Ck.  JutL  Now,  master  Oower ;  what  news  t 

Oower.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Hennr  prince  of 
Wales, 
An  near  at  hand  :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

M  Ai  I  am  a  gentleman^ 

Hcd.  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fd,  Ai  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come^  no  more  words 
of  it 

HmL  By  this  hearenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
W  &in  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapestiy  of  my 
diBisf-duunbeia. 

PoL  Glasses,  glasses  is  the  only  drinking ;  and  for 
thj  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,  is 
vorth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly- 
Vittcn  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 
Cone,  if  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a 
better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
hoffloor  with  me  ;  do'st  not  know  me  t  Come,  come, 
I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

HotL  Pray  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
if^hks ;  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  ear- 
iHt^lal 

IqL  Lei  it  alone ;  111  make  other  shift  :  youll  be 
afoolstiU. 

EoiL  Well,  you  shall  hare  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
fofwn.    I  hope  youll  come  to  supper  I        *        * 

FaL  WiU  I  liye  I— Go  with  her,  with  her ;  hook 
on,  hook  on.  [To  the  officen, 

aeeemd  BsH  itfHtm^  IV, 


BBN  JOKION. 

The  feoood  name  in  the  dramatic  literatare  of  this 
period  has  been  generally  assisned  to  Bbn  Jonson, 
though  some  may  be  disposed  to  daim  it  for  the 
more  Shakapearian  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Joosoo  was  bom  ten  years  after  Shakspeare — in 
157i— and  appeared  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in 
his  twentieth  year.  His  early  life  was  full  of  hard- 
■hip  and  Tidasitude.  His  father,  a  clergyman  in 
Westminster  (a  member  of  a  Scottish  family  from 
Annandale),  died  before  the  poet's  birth,  and  his 
mother  marrying  again  to  a  bricklayer,  Ben  was 
brought  from  Westminster  school  and  put  to  the 
nine  employment.  Disliking  the  occupation  of  his 
&ther-in-law,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  senred  in 
the  Low  Conntries.  He  is  reported  to  hare  killed 
one  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  the  view  of 
both  anniea,  and  to  hare  otherwise  distinguished 
himsdf  for  his  youthfril  brayery.  As  a  poet,  Jonson 
■fterwarda  rererted  with  pride  to  his  conduct  as  a 
•ohfier.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  ento^  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but  his  stay  there  must 
hare  been  short — probably  on  account  of  his 
itrsitened  circumstances — for,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  is  found  married,  and  an  actor  in  Lonr 
don.    Ben  made  his  ddmt  at  a  low  tJieatre  near 


Clerkenwell,  and,  as  his  opponents  afterwards  re- 
minded him,  failed  completely  as  an  actor.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  itage, 
either  by  himself  or  conjointly  with  others.    He 
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quarrelled  with  another  performer,  and  on  their 
nghting  a  duel  with  swords,  Jonson  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  his  antagonist,  and  was  severely  wounded 
himselfl  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  but  was  released  without  a  trial.  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced,  in  1596,  his  Every  Man  in  hie 
Hwmomr.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  depicted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
lish, and  Jonson  afterwards  recast  the  whcde,  and 
transferred  the  scene  to  England.  In  its  lerised 
form, '  Erery  Man  in  his  Humour*  was  brought  out 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1598,  and  Shakspeare  was 
one  of  the  performers  in  the  pUy.  He  had  himseli 
produced  some  of  his  finest  oomediet  by  this  time, 
but  Jonson  was  no  imitator  of  his  great  rival,  who 
blended  a  spirit  of  poetical  romance  with  his  comio 
sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  his  countrymen.  Jonson  opened 
a  new  walk  in  the  drama:  he  felt  his  strength,  and 
the  public  cheered  him  on  with  its  plaudits.  Queen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after- 
wards he  was  *  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In 
1599,  appeared  his  Every  Mam  out  of  hie  Hweumr,  % 
less  able  performance  than  its  predecessor.  Cyntkia*e 
Rev€ie  and  the  PoetaeUr  followed,  and  the  fierce 
rivahry  and  contention  which  clouded  Jonaon's  after- 
life seem  to  hare  begun  about  this  time.  He  had 
attacked  Bfarston  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brother 
dramatists,  in  the*  Poetaster.'  Dekker  replied  with 
spirit  in  his  *Satiromastiz,'  and  Ben  was  silent  for  two 
years,  *  living  upon  one  Townsend,  and  scorning  the 
world,*  as  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  a  contemporary. 
In  1603,  he  tried  *  if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,' 
and  produced  his  classic  drama  of  SeTomw.  Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  King  JamcA,  a  comedy  called 
Etutward  Hoe,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonson, 
Chapman,  and  Marston.  Some  passages  in  this  piece 
reflected  on  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  matter  was 
represented  to  the  king  by  one  of  his  courtiers  (Sir 
James  Murray)  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  the  authors 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  threatened  with  the  loss 
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of  tiieir  ean  and  nosei.  They  were  not  tried ;  and 
when  Ben  was  set  at  liberty,  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends  (Sdden  and  Camden  being  of 
the  number) :  his  mother  was  present  on  this  joyous 
occasion,  and  she  produced  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
she  said  she  intended  to  hare  given  her  son  In  his 
liquor,  rather  than  he  should  submit  to  personai 
mutilation  and  disgrace,  and  another  dose  which  she 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  hersel£  The  old 
lady  must,  as  WhaUejr  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
an  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton.  Jooaon's  own 
ojnduct  in  this  affair  was  noUe  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  &your,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  molested ;  'but  this  did  not  satisfv 
him,'  says  Gifford ;  *  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  high 
of  h 


honour,  voluntarily  accompanied  his  two 
friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fitte.' 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  what  waa  the  mighty 
saUre  that  moved  the  patriotic  indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
some  copies  of  *  Eastward  Hoe '  (1605),  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Scots  are  said  to  be  *  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;'  and  the  dnunatist  sar- 
castically adds, '  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englishmen  and  England,  wkm  mey  are 
out  ohX  in  the  world,  than  th^  are ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  Uiere 
(in  Virginia),  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  And  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  than  we  do  here.'  The  oftnded 
nationality  of  James  must  have  been  laid  to  rest  by 
^e  subsequent  adulation  of  Jonson  in  his  Court 
Masques,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch as  one  that  wo^  raise  the  gloty  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonbon's  three  great  comedies, 
Vciptmty  or  the  jPor,  EpteatB^  or  the  SHaU  Womaik, 
and  the  Alchemiai,  were  his  next  serious  labours  $ 
hit  second  dassical  tragedy,  CatUme,  appeared  in 
1611.  His  fome  had  now  reached  its  highest  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  produced  seven!  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  court  entertainments,  ere  his  star 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  merks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
lomond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Drummond  kept  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  Drummond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  character  of  Ben  himself : — 
*  He  isa  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself ;  a  con- 
temner and  Bcomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
c^  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  dements  in  which  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parts  which  reion  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wantetibi;  thinketii  nothing  well  but 
what  either  he  himself  w  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  {f  interpreteth  best 

«  An  aooount  of  these  cntcrtaiimMate,  ss  nfintlilly  ooa- 
Bsoted  with  J&igUdi  Utanturs,  is  glvw  at  the  dOM  of  this 
■rtidei 

t  Dnmunond  hen  alludeB  to  Jonnn  haTfaig  been  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  Roman  CathoUa  When  in  prlaon,  after 
IdUing  the  aotor»  a  prleet  oonTcrted  him  to  the  ohuroh  of  Rome, 
and  he  oontinued  a  member  of  it  for  twelve  yeare.  At  the  ex' 
plration  of  thai  time,  he  returned  to  the  Protestant 


sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst;  oppressed 
with  nntasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reason, 


reason, 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.' 

This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  for  from 
being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probably  it  wss,  uncon- 
sciously, overcharged,  owing  to  the  recluse  habits 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.    We  beHere  it) 
however,  to  be  substantially  correct    Inmed  to 
hardships  and  to  a  free  boisterous  life  hi  Ids  euiy 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  rongfanesi 
of  manner,  and  habits  of  intemperance,  which  never 
whdly  left  him.     Priding  himself  immoderatdj 
on  his  classical  acquirements,  he  wss  apt  to  slight 
and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  while  the 
conflict  between  his  limited  means  and  his  loTe  of 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  severe  and 
saturnine  in  his  temper.    Whatever  he  did  wss  da» 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  highly  ^led.    His  con- 
temporaries seemed  fond  of  mort^^nng  his  pride,  and 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  auAon.    With 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  joSned  with  hhn    i 
in  the  preparation  of  the  0>urt  Masques,  Jonson    I 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  which  both  partiei    ' 
were  to  blame.    When  his  better  nature  prevfufed,    < 
and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or  spleen,  Jonnn    | 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of  frieoddiip,  sod    I 
(^  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  duuncter.   His 
literary  reputation,  his  love  of  convivinjiy,  and  his 
high  colloquial  powers,  rendered  his  society  nrach 
courted,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  a  band  of  witi    i 
and  revellers.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  a  cinb, 
known  to  all  posterity  as  the  Mermaid  Club,  at  ▼hich 
Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  poets,  exercised  themselves  with  *  wit-comhats' 
more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.*   One  of  the 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  waa 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Bankside, 
Southwnrk,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  preaerrea. 
The  latter  days  of  Jonson  were  dark  and  painful. 
Attacks  of  palsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  his 
necessities  compiefled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when 
his  pen  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  the  charm 
of  novelty.    In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the 
New  Inn,  which  was  unsucoessfVil  on  the  stage.  Hie 
king  sent  him  a  present  of  XlOO,  and  raised  hii 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding 
ayeariytieiceofcaiiaKy  wine.   Kezt  year,  however, 
we  find  Jonson,  in  an  EpUtk  Meiuiwamt,  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  lord-treaaurer.    He  oontinned 
writing  to  the  htft    Dryden  has  styled  the  Utter 
works  of  Jonson  his  dotagets  some  sre  certsinlf 
unworthy  of  him,  bat  the  Sad  SAepAenf,  wUeh  he 
left  unfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  mncy  of  a  yimih- 
ful  composition.    He  died  In  1637,  and  was  bmied 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  square  atooe,  mtfk* 
hig  the  spot  where  the  poet*B  body  was  disposed 
vertically,  was  long  afterwards  shown,  insoibed 
only  with  the  words,  *  O  Rabe Ben  Joraoiir 

As  a  proof  of  his  enthnslaetlo  temperament,  it  is  mmtkned, 
that  Jonaon  drank  out  the  full  oup  of  wine  at  the  commiiniflB 
taUe,  In  token  of  Ms  reooocOiatlon  wtOx  the  chvchaf  Bor 


Jonson,  whidh  two  I  heboid  like  a  Bpaniah  great  gaDfion  tad 
an  BnglUh  man-of-war :  If  ilw  Jonaon,  lika  the  fimner.  wm 
buttt  liw  Usher  In  leantaig  I  aoUd,  hnt  alow  in  hk  periionnBMM. 
Shakspeare,  with  the  BngUah  man'Of-war,  lesMr  in  balk,  M 
l%hter  in  aatUnc,  ooold  torn  with  aU  tttea,  taek  aboirt  and  tiki 
adrantage  of  all  winds,  hy  the  quteknasa  of  hia  wttaadhm»- 
tion.'— Fttlfer'f  WorikUa, 

Beaidea  the  Mermaid,  Jonaon  waa  agreat  freqaenter  of  adali 
oaUed  the  ApoUo,  at  the  Old  Devil  Tarem.  Temple  Bar,  for 
whioh  he  wrote  rulea— I.9M  Conefolato— «nd  penned  a  wdccnM 
over  the  door  of  the  room  to  all  thoae  who  approved  of  the 
*  true  Fhablan  liquor.'  Ben^  mlsB,  it  mini  be  airid*  dteoante' 
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JooMD  founded  a  ityle  of  ragnlar  En^^  comedy, 
BmiTe,  weU  oompacted,  and  fitted  to  endure,  ret 
not  Tery  ittnctiTe  in  ita  materials.  Hit  works,  alto- 
gedier,  ooDsUt  of  about  fifty  dramatic  pieces,  but  by 
Un  tbe  greater  part  are  masques  and  interludes.  His 
prindpsl  comedies  are,  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,' 


'  Vulpoiie,' the '  Silent  Woman,' and  the  « Alchemist' 
His  Bomsn  tragedies  may  be  considered  literal  im- 
penooations  of  classic  antiquity, '  robust  and  richly 
gnoed,'  yet  stiff  and  unnatural  in  style  and  oon- 
(tmctioo.  They  seem  to  bear  about  the  tame  re- 
■etnWance  to  Shakspeaxe's  dassic  dramas  that  sculp- 
ture does  to  actual  life.  The  strong  delineation  of 
chsrKter  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  Jonson's 
cnmedies.  The  Toluptuons  Volpone  is  drawn  with 
great  brmdik  and  fteedom ;  and  generally  his  por- 
triits  of  eccentric  characters — men  in  whom  some 
peculiarity  has  grown  to  an  egregious  excess—are 
Jodicroiis  and  impresslTe.  His  scenes  and  characters 
■how  tiie  labour  of  the  artist,  but  still  an  artist  pos- 
KHing  rich  resources ;  an  acute  and  Tigorous  in- 
tellect ;  great  knowledge  of  life,  down  to  its  lowest 
<ieaoents ;  wit,  lotty  declamation,  and  a  power  of 
dranuitising  his  knowledge  and  obseiration,  with 
f  jQgolar  sldU  and  effect  His  pedantiy  is  often  mis- 
placed and  ridiculous :  when  he  wishes  to  satiriie 
hia  opponents  of  the  drama,  he  lays  the  scene  in  the 
court  of  Augustus,  and  makes  himself  speak  as 
Horace.  In  one  of  his  Roman  tragedies,  he  prescribes 
for  the  composition  of  a  nmau,  or  wash  for  the 
heel  Bjs  oomic  theatre  is  a  gallery  of  strange, 
derer,  original  portraits,  powerfully  drawn,  ud 
■kilfbOy  disposed,  bat  many  of  them  repulsiye  in 
expression,  or  so  exaggerated,  as  to  look  like  carica- 
tures or  llbela  on  humanity.  We  hare  little  deep 
passion  or  winning  tenderness  to  link  the  beings  oif 
his  drama  with  thtme  we  lore  or  admire,  or  to  make 
ss  sympathise  with  them  as  with  existing  mortals! 
Ihe  charm  of  reality  is  generally  i^anting,  or  when 


found,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reality.  When  the  great 
artist  escapes  entirely  from  his  elaborate  wit  and 
personified  humours  mto  the  region  of  fancy  (as  in 
the  lyrical  passages  of  *  Cynthia,'  *  Epicene,'  and  the 
whole  drama  of  the '  Sad  Shepherd'),  we  are  struck 
with  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  his  ordinary  manner. 
He  thus  presents  two  natures;  one  hard,  rugged, 
gross,  and  sarcastic—'  a  mountain  belly  and  a  rocky 
fJMse,'  as  he  described  his  own  person — ^the  other 
airy,  ftndftd,  and  graoefiil,  as  if  its  possessor  had 
nerer  combated  wiUi  the  worid  and  its  bad  passions, 
but  nursed  his  understanding  and  his  ancy  in 
poetical  seclusion  and  contemplation. 


[The  FaU  <if  CkuOmeJ] 

PdreUm,  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  beli^ 
such. 
As  he  must  fiffht  with  one  of  the  two  armies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him,  it  pleas'd  fiite 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  poisM  the  honour : 
And,  as  he  rose,  Sie  day  grew  black  with  him, 
And  fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quany. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's  A$,j 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was ; 
And  (as  we  ought)  arm'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood. 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  fibot 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin  : 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself; 
And  aU  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  loolfl^ 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  Tultures,  and  urged  on. 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  'em,  but  himself 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  it  fled  a  life, 
Wliich  out,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and  either 
Flow'd  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  slaughter ; 
And  whirrd  about,  as  ^i^n  two  riolent  tides 
Meet  and  not  yield.    The  furies  stood  on  hills, 
Circling  the  puce,  and  trembling  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  thepr ;  whilst  pity  left  the  field, 
Oriey'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  ralour  was. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drire  up 
His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise droreoackwara  : 
And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
Consum'd  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth. 
Come,  Pallas-like,  to  ereiy  Roman  thought ; 
Whidi  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  troops 
Corer'd  the  earth  they  'ad  fought  on  with  their  trunks 
Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill. 
Collected  all  his  fiuy,  and  ran  in 
(Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 
Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons. 
Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lires  about  him, 
TiU  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death : 
Then  fell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  sods, 
Minerva  holding  forth  M^usa's  head. 
One  of  the  riant  brethren  felt  himself 
Orow  marbM  at  the  killing  si^ht ;  and  niw. 
Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint. 
What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  aU  his  limbs , 
And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he  fear'd  s 
So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  us. 
Became  his  tomb ;  yet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still  mor'd, 
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As  if  he  labour'd  ^6i  to  gmip  the  itate 
With  thoM  robeUioui  partf. 
Colo.  A  bmre  had  death ! 
Had  thu  heen  honest  noir,  and  for  his  eonntiy. 
As  'twas  against  it,  who  hiwl  e*er  falFn  greater  f 


{AecwaHon  and  DetUh  of  Siliiu  in  the  Senate  ffouBe,] 

[Sains,  SB  KoiKNmbte  Roman,  hated  by  Tlberhu  Cnar,  tbe 
•mparor,  and  fiejanua,  la  nnjuatly  aootued  In  tbe  aenato-hoiuae 
by  TaiTo,  the  oonaiiL  The  othar  penona  praent  are  I>omittaa 
Afar.  Latiaria,  and  Gotta,  cnemica  of  SiUoa.  and  AmnUnaand 
tabtaiaa,  hie  fttenda,  with  Udont  and  pracoiut,  infariur  ott- 
ean  of  the  acnata] 

Afar.  Cite  Caius  Silius. 
Pns.  Caius  Silius  I 
80.  Here. 

Afar,  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Oerman j 
For  thy  late  victory  on  SacroTir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy*d  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  enry'd  thee  ;  nor  would  Csesar, 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim. 
In  tiie  fur  serrioe  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  graces 
(Thy  actions  and  their  courses  helng  disoover'd), 
It  shall  appear  to  Cesar,  and  this  senate, 
Thou  hast  defil'd  those  glories  with  thy  crimen—— 
8iL  Crimes! 
Afar.  Patience,  Silius. 
BiL  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes!  proclaim  them. 
Am  I  too  nch  t  too  honest  for  the  times ! 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses, 
That  some  informer  |p4>es  for !  Is  my  strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted !  or  my  knowledge ! 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afar,  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  ^ou  endure  the  nmtter  to  be  search'd  t 

SiL  I  toll  thee,  Afer,  with  more  scorn  than  fear : 
Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art. 
Where's  my  accuser ! 

Var,  Here. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consuL 
Is  he  thrust  in ! 

Var,  'Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  CsBsar, 
I  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  |[uilty  cause^ 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioning, 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Gallia, 
For  which  thou  lato  triumph'st ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy, 
Only  to  make  thy  entortainment  more ; 
W^hilst  thou  and  thy  wife  Sosia  poU'd  the  province : 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain, 
Thou  hast  dincredited  thy  actions'  worth, 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

SiL  Thou  lieflt. 

Arr,  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still  and  often. 

Var,  If  I  not  prove  it,  Caesar,  but  unjustly 
Have  call'd  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer  what  I  claim  against  him ; 
And  yield  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  confirm'd 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

Sil.  Caesar,  I  crave  to  have  my  cause  defezxMt 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

TSb,  We  cannot 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

SiL  Why!  shall  he  design 
My  day  of'^trial  1  is  he  my  accuser f 
And  must  he  be  my  judge! 

Tib.  It  hath  been  usual, 
Knd  If  a  right  that  custom  hath  allow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  private  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  wiiich  privilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infnng'd, 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious  eare^ 
It  is  so  labour'd  as  the  commonwealth 
Receive  no  less,  by  any  oblique  course. 
SiL  Cssar,  thv  fraud  is  worse  than  violence. 
Tib.  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not  usi 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  powei^ 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  stato. 
Arr,  Believe  him,  Silius. 
Cot,  Why,  so  he  may,  Arruntins. 
Arr.  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  too. 
Tib.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  hut  that  the  dear  repubUo, 
Our  sacred  law4,  anfi  just  authority  ^ 
Are  interess'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Afar.  'Pleate  Ca»ar  to  give  way  unto  his  trill; 
He  shall  have  justice. 

SiL  Nay,  I  shall  have  law ; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer!  speak. 
Afar.  Would  you  have  more! 
SU.  No,  my  well-s^ken  man,  I  would  no  men ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  it  natural. 
Not  taught  to  speak  unto  your  pr«eent  ends, 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  handling 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presuming, 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applying. 
Foul  wresting,  and  impossible  construction. 
Afer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 
StL  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  so^ 
Hadst  thou  not  Caesar's  warrant.     I  can  SM 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var,  This  betrays  his  spirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  nim  what  he  if. 
SiL  What  am  I !  speak. 
Var.  An  enemy  to  the  stato. 
Sil,  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  states 
That  here  art  made  a.preaent  tnatrumeni 
To  gratify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

1^,  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent  I 
And  impious ! 

SiL  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves. 
Alas  1  I  scent  not  your  confed  racies. 
Your  plots,  and  combinations  I     I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me  ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine. 
To  take  that  life  bjr  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice !    I  want  oialn. 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are. 
Before  my  answer !    0,  vou  equal  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse,  howe'er  provok'd ; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  engag'd  myself  ! 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight. 
When  Phoebus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  I  the  field,  against  the  blne-ey'd  Gauls 
And  crisped  Germans  t  when  our  Iloman  eagles 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  wings. 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind  it  I 
When  I  have  charg'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curl'd  Sicambrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave. 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  and  faoi^ 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Cassar,  and  thy  Romef 
And  have  I  this  return !  did  I  for  Uua 
P^orm  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrorir !  (0  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they  ccmoefB, 
Shall  thus  forget  them.) 
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Aj€t.  8ilinf»  Silina, 
Tlieie  m  the  common  eoitamf  of  tiij  blood, 
Wben  it  is  high  with  wine,  w  now  with  n^ : 
:|  Tbis  well  agrees  with  that  intempemte  vaunt 
I,  Tboa  Ifttelj  mad'st  at  Acrippina's  table, 
'l  That,  idien  all  other  of  tne  troops  were  prone 

I  To  fidl  into  rebellion,  onlj  thine 

Ij  RcBudn'd  in  their  obedience.    Thonwerthe 
'  That  MT'd  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lost, 

I I  Hid  bat  thj  legions,  tiiere,  rebell'd  or  mutin'd ; 
I    Thj  nrtne  met,  and  fronteid  ereiy  peril, 

,    Thoa  gaVtt  to  Csesar,  and  to  Rome,  their  soretj, 
I    Their  nsme^  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 

Their  being  was  a  donatire  from  thee. 
Art,  Well  worded,  and  moet  like  an  orator. 
'      m  Is  this  true,  Silius  t 
SL  Sare  thy  question,  CsBsar, 
Ihj  S{i7  of  &moua  credit  hath  afhm'd  it. 
'i      iirr.  Excellent  Roman  1 
&6.  He  doth  answn  stoutlj. 
59.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  came 
Of crimeuainst  him. 
For.  What  can  more  impeach 
'  The  rojal  dignitr  and  state  of  CMar, 

Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
'   He  cannot  pay! 

(H  In  this,  all  Caesar's  fortune 
Ib  made  nnequal  to  the  coortesj. 
XoL  His  meana  are  clean  destioy'd  that  should  re- 
quite. 
GaL  Nothing  is  mat  enou^  for  Silius'  merit. 
Arr,  Oallus  on  Uiat  side  toot 
SL  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  so  about  for  drcumstanoe. 
To  make  him  guilt  j,  whom  jou  hare  foredoom'd : 
Take  dioiter  wajs  ;  111  meet  jour  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  saj : 
8boe  I  hare  done  thee  that  great  serrice,  Caesar, 
Thoa  itiJl  hast  fear'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
RetnraM  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns, 
With  doobtfol  princes,  turn 'deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  idien  thej  greater  rise 
Than  can  he  answered.    Benefits,  with  jou, 
ht  of  no  longer  pleasure  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  once, 
Tov  studies  an  not  how  to  thank,  but  kilL 
It  is  joor  nature  to  hare  all  men  slaves 
To  jon,  hat  von  acknowledging  to  none. 
The  means  that  nuake  your  greatness,  must  not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
80  mach  away,  you  think :  and  that  which  help'd. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye, 
Wliere  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 
(M,  Soffsr  him  speak  no  more. 
Vor.  Note  but  his  spirit. 
J/er.  This  shows  him  in  the  rest. 
d4*  He  hath  n»oke  enough  to  prove  him  Csssar's  foe. 
lot  Let  him  oe  censur'd. 
Cbc  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 
09*  A  ooisnre. 
&r.  Stay 
Stay,  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straldil 
Mode  thy  inir.    Silius  hath  not  plac'd 
Hii  guards  witnin  him,  against  fortune's  spite^ 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe. 
That  an  but  hands  of  fortune :  she  herseli^ 
When  Tirtne  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her  threats. 
All  that  can  happen  m  humanity. 
The  frown  of  GsBsar,  proud  Sejanus'  hatred. 
Base  Vairo'i  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying  tongue, 
The  senate's  servile  flatteiy,  and  these 
Mnster'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against. 
And  can  look  down  upon  :  they  an  beneath  me. 
It  is  not  fife  wkenof  I  stand  enamour'd  ; 
Nor  shall  my  end  make  me  accuse  my  fiite. 


The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must  fall, 

Only  the  cause,  Mid  manner  how,  discerns  them  : 

Which  then  an  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dearest. 

Romans,  if  any  hen  be  in  this  senate, 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny, 

Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.  [iSStaftt  JdrntAf. 

Yqt,  0  desperate  act  1 

Arr,  An  honourable  hand  1 

ISh,  Look,  is  he  dead  t 

Bch,  Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Art.  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
FanweU,  Silius. 
Be  famous  ever  for  thy  great  example. 

fWiya#sHHa 

\yvm  the  <  Newlmu*] 
LovBL  md  Host  of  the  Kew  Lm. 

Lon,  Tlien  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  low  t 
Tlien  an  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business^ 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul, 
But  what  is  love  I    I  was  the  laziest  creatuxe^ 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  love  I 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale. 
Out-watch  an  usunr,  and  out-walk  lum  too^ 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  'bout  a  treasun ; 
And  all  that  fancied  treasun,  it  is  love  1 

J7oi^  But  is  vour  name  Love-ill,  sir,  or  LovshmU  t 
I  would  know  that. 

Lon,  I  do  not  know 't  myself. 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditaxy  passion  of  our  houses 
My  gentle  hoet,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend ; 
The  truth  is,€  have  lov'd  this  lady  long, 
And  impotently,  with  desin  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

Eot^.  How  then  t 

Xov.  I  have  sent  her  toys,  verses,  and  anagrams^ 
Trials  of  wit,  men  trifles,  she  has  oommendM, 
But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could  she  guesk 

EoiL  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing  I 

Zov.  I  oft  have  been,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Lov'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  lov'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  lov'd;  and  lov'd,  and  look'd,  and 

eigh'd; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofij 
And  unregarded. 

EotiL  Could  you  blame  her,  sir. 
When  you  wen  silent  and  not  said  a  word  1 

Lo9.  0,  but  I  lov'd  the  mon  ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been— - 

JJose.  As  melancholic 
As  you  an.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir  I 

Zov.  0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  serv'd  so  bravely  in  France  t    I  was  his  page^ 
And,  en  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  wen  nght. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Roeicleers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Gauli, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings ; 
Abortives  of  the  fobulous  dark  cloister. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  mannen : 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamemnon's  acts. 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses*  deights^ 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them    ' 
In  his  immortal  fancy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  as  Viigil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  llmn'd 
Pious  .Sneas,  his  nligious  prince, 

IM 


Bearing  hii  aged  panni  on  hit  alioiild«n^ 

Rapt  Som  the  flaxnci  otTnf,  with  hii  joong  ion* 

And  those  ho  hroii|^t  to  pcaedoo  and  to  oio. 

He  gave  mo  fint  hit  hneding,  I  acknowledfe. 

Then  •howei'd  hU  boontieo  on  mo,  like  tho  Hou^ 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  doad^ 

And  prats  the  liberalitj  of  heaTW 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men!    B«tthflB, 

The  tnitt  committed  to  me  at  hit  death 

Wat  above  all,  and  left  to  ttrang  a  tie 

On  all  mj  powers,  at  time  shall  not  dittolT^ 

Till  it  ditsolre  iuieli;  and  boir  all : 

The  care  of  hit  luaTO  hmr  and  only  ton  I 

Who  heinff  a  Tirtnout,  tweet,  young,  hopefbl  lord. 

Hath  eatt  nit  first  affectiont  on  this  lady. 

And  thouffh  I  know,  and  may  pretume  ner  lacfh, 

At  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  Ioto, 

And  therefore  mizht  indiiferently  be  made 

The  courting>etock  for  all  to  utaetite  o% 

At  she  doth  practise  on  us  all  to  soom  : 

Yet  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge. 

And  debt  professM,  I  hare  made  a  self-decree^ 

Ne'er  to  express  my  person,  thougjh  my  patdon 

Bun  me  to  dnders. 


{A  SimpUUm  and  a  Braggadocio,^ 

[Batedn,  thebnggidoelo,  fataknetaM 
Is  Tlsltod  tqr  KrtUMW.  the  liinplslOB.] 

MaL  Sa^  yon,  tar ;  sare  yon,  oaptain. 

.806.  Gentle  matter  Matthew  1  It  it  yon,  tir  t 
Please  you  to  tit  down. 

Mat  Thank  you,  good  captain,  yon  may  tee  I  am 
tomewhat  audaciout. 

Bob,  Not  to,  tir.  I  wat  leqnetted  to  tu^per  latt 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  wm  wish*d  for. 


and  drunk  to,  I  atture  you. 


MaL  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  good 

Bob,  Ifany,  by  young  Well-brad,  and  othen.  Why, 
hottett,  a  ftool  here  for  thit  gentleman. 

Mat  No  hatte,  tir ;  'tit  veiy  well. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me  I — it  wat  to  late  ere  we  parted  latt 
night,  I  can  tcaroe  open  my  eym  yet ;  1  was  but  new 
risen,  at  you  came :  how  paetet  the  day  abioad,  tir  I — 
you  can  telL 

MaL  Faith,  tome  half  hour  to  teren :  now,  tniat 
me,  you  hare  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  yeiy 
neat  and  private ! 

Bob,  Ay,  tir ;  sit  down,  I  may  yon.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  anjr  case)  possets  no  gentlemen  of  our  aoquaint- 
ance  with  notice  of  my  Mging. 

Mai.  Who  I  1,  sir  I— no. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
eabin  it  conrenient,  but  in  regard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  ritited  at  tome  arti 

MaL  True,  captain,  I  conceire  yon. 

Bob,  For,  do  you  tee,  tir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
me  (except  it  be  to  tome  peculiar  and  choice  tpiritt, 
to  unkom  1  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  aa  youitelf, 
or  to),  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat.  0  Lord,  tir,  I  retolve  to. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanlr  and  qniet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  What  new 
book  ha'  you  there  I    What  1  Oo  by,  Hieronymo  1 1 

Mai.  Ay,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  t  Is't  not  well 
penn'dt 

B06.  Well-penn'd  I  I  would  foin  tee  all  the  poett 
of  thete  timet  pen  tuch  another  play  at  that  wat  I — 
they'll  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
devices,  when  (at  I  am  a  centleman),  read  'em,  they 
are  the  most  ihallow,  pitiml,  barren  fellowt,  that  live 
apon  the  face  of  the  earth  again. 

JfoC  Indeed ;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  tpeechet  in 

1  A  ent  phrsss  «l  the  dtfii 


thit  book.  '  0  eyet,  no  eyes,  but  foontoint  fraoght 
with  tears  t*  Theiw's  a  ooooeit  !-^  jfoantaios  fiaoghl 
with  tean  I  *  0  life,  no  lifie,  but  lively  fonn  of  dcatkf 
Another !  '  0  world,  no  world,  but  maai  of  public 
wrongt  !*  A  third !  '  Conftited  and  fill'd  with  morder 
and  misdeeds  I*  A  fourth  1  0,  the  muses  t  Is't  not 
excellent !  IsH  not  timply  Uie  best  that  ever  joa  , 
heard,  ^pt^in  t    Ha !  how  do  you  like  it  I  1 

Bob,  Tit  good. 

Jf at.  '  To  thee,  the  purett  object  to  my  sense^ 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Send  I  thete  Itnet,  wherein  I  do  oommenee 
The  happy  ttate  of  turtle-billing  lovenk 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolith'd,  hanh,  and  nde^ 
Hatte  made  the  watte.    Thut  mildly  I  conclude.' 

Bob.  Nav,  proceed,  proceed.    Where's  thlit 

[BobadU  it  tnaiing^  Aim  readjf  aU  thit  dUZe. 

Mat.  This,  tir!  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  m  my  nonap ; 
the  infancy  of  my  mutet  I  But  when  will  you  co&m 
and  see  my  study  t  Good  faith,  I  can  show  yon  some 
veiy  good  things  I  have  done  of  late.  That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg  passing  well,  captMn,  methinki. 

Bob.  So,  so ;  It's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  use. 

Mat.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  0'  tbe 
fashion.  Master  Well-bred't  elder  brother  and  I  sie 
fallen  out  exoeedinglv.  This  other  day,  I  happnwd 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  whidt,  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanihip,  vsi 
most  peremptoxy-beautiful  and  gentleman-like ;  jet 
he  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  meet  pjed 
and  ridiculout  that  ever  he  taw. 

Bob,  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  was*t not! 

MaL  Ay,  tir,  hOi 

.806.  Hang  him,  rook,  he  I  why,  he  has  no  mtn 
judgment  than  a  malt-horae.  By  St  Oeoij^  I  won- 
der you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  tuch  an  ammal ;  tin 
most  pereroptoiy  absurd  down  of  Christendom,  this 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  at  I  am  a  pntle- 
man  and  a  aoldier,  I  ne'er  chansed  words  with  hii 
like.  By  hit  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  lot 
hay :  he  was  bom  for  the  manger,  pannier,  or  pack- 
saddle  1  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  hii 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  ruttr  proverbs !— a  good 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

MaL  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  cany  it  awav  with  kb 
manhood  still,  where  he  comet :  he  brags  he  will  gi' 
me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How !  he  the  bastinado  f  How  came  he  bj 
that  word,  trow  t 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  taid  cudgel  me;  I  tem'dik 
so  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob,  That  may  be,  for  I  was  sure  it  was  none  of  hii 
word  :  but  when !  when  said  he  so  1 

fioL  Faith,  yesterday,  they  tay  ;  a  yomig  gallant, 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  Hweie  my  csie 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bs«- 
tinado  1  A  most  proper  and  sufficient  dqiendaDoe, 
warranted  bv  the  great  Caraitza.  Come  hiCber  *,  joa 
shall  chartel  him  ;  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  joa 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure  ;  the  firrt  stoccata,  if 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

MaL  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'  the 
mystexy,  I  have  heard,  sir. 

Bob,  Of  whom !— of  whom  ha'  you  heaid  it,  I  be- 
seech you  t 

Mai.  Troth  T  have  heard  it  spoken  of  divert  that 
you  have  vexy  rare,  and  un-in-one-breatlMitler-able 
skill,  sir. 

Bob,  By  heav^i,  no  not  I;  no  akiU  i'  tiie  esxth; 
some  sm^  rudiments  i'  the  tcienoe,  at  to  know  m; 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  aoUe- 
men  and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  nractioe,  I 
assure  you.  Hostess,  accommodate  ut  with  another 
b^-8taflr  here  quickly :  lend  us  another  bed-«taff :  ibt 
woman  does  not  underhand  the  words  of  action.  Leok 
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nra,  or,  ezftlt  noi  your  ^Jnt  ibore  Hum  atate,  ftt  uiy 
iaad,  and  lei  jour  poniard  maintain  tout  defence^ 
thu ;  (gite  it  tbo  graUeman,  and  leaTO  us ;)  ao,  sir. 
Corns  on.  0  twino  jour  bod j  more  about,  that  jon  maj 
&U  to  a  more  sweet,  ooin«l j,  gentleman-like  guard  ; 
io»  indifferent :  hollow  Tour  bodj  more,  sir,  thus ; 
Dov,  itand  fiut  o'  jour  left  le^,  note  jour  distance, 
keep  jnir  due  |>ro|)ortion  of  time.    0,  joa  disorder 
joor  point  most  iir^gularlj  1 
Mat  How  ie  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir! 
Bob.  0,  out  of  measure  ill !— «  well-experienoed 
hind  would  pMs  upon  jou  at  pleasure. 
Mat  How  mean  jrou.  sir,  pass  upon  me  t 
Bob,  Wh J,  thus,  sir,  (make  a  thrust  at  me) ;  oome  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  jour  point,  and  make  a  Aill 
cuecr  at  the  bodj ;  the  best  practis'd  gallants  of  the 
lias  Bame  it  the  passado;  a  most  desperate  thrust, 
beliffTs  it ! 
Jfst.  Well,  eome,  sir. 

Btb,  Wlkjf  JOU  do  not  manage  jour  wei^n  with 
tnyiiMilitj  or  grace  to  inrite  me  I    I  hare  no  spirit 
toplaj  with  JOU ;  joor  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
jootsdioua 
j      Mat  fiat  one  Tsnue,  sir. 

Bclb,  Venue  1  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  erer 

j  I  beaid.    0,  the  stoocata,  while  jou  lire,  sir,  note 

,  that ;  ooms^  put  on  jour  cloak,  and  well  go  to  some 

i  privats  place  where  jou  are  acquainted — some  taTem 

,  or  e»-«nd  haye  a  bit ;  111  send  for  one  of  these 

'  fenoen,  and  he  shall  breathe  jou,  bj  mj  direction, 

aad  then  I  will  teach  jou  jour  trick ;  jou  shall  kill 

him  with  it  at  the  first,  if  jou  please.    Whj,  I  will 

lesni  jon  bj  the  true  judgment  of  the  eje,  hand,  and 

foot, to  eonml  anj  enemj%  point  i'  the  world.  Should 

TMir  adveiaaij  oonfixmt  jou  with  a  pistol,  'twere 

BoUii^  bj  this  hand ;  jou  should,  bj  tne  same  rule, 

ooBtrol  hii  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 

lod  mead.    What  monej  ha'  jou  about  jou,  Master 

ifsC  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 

Bsi,  Tia  somawhat  with  the  least ;  but  come;  we 
vill  hafsabunch  of  radiah,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
aad  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  dose  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 
nadi;  and  then  well  call  upon  jounc  Well-bred : 
perhape  we  ahall  meet  the  Condon  his  brother  there, 
aod  pat  him  to  the  question* 

MMffff  Jvaa  M  sit  awhsw. 

[Bo&acia'f  PUmfor  Bavimg  lAs  Expeim  cf  an  Army,'] 

M.  I  will  tell  JOU,  sir,  bj  the  wa^  of  priTate,  and 
sader  aeal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  lire  here  obscure, 
end  to  mjielf ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majestj  and 
the  lords  (obeonre  mtf),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
Bot  oalj  to  spare  the  entire  lires  of  her  subjects  in 
scneral,  but  to  save  the  one  half,  naj,  three  parts  of 
Mr  Tcorlj  charge  in  holding  war,  and  minst  what 
cMmj  aoerer.    And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  jon  t 

£  JTno.  NaT,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  oonceire. 

Bek  Whj  thus,  sir.  I  woidd  select  nineteen  more,  to 
mrieUI  throughout  the  land ;  sentlemen  thej  should  be 
of  good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would 
cbooesthem  bj  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  haTe : 
ad  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
TOOT  punto,  jour  rererao,  jour  stoccata,  your  imbroc- 
csto,  jour  passado,  your  montanto,  till  thej  could  all 
^Uj  yeij  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.    Thin 


hundred ;  two  hundred  a-daj,  fiye  days  a  thousand  | 
fbrtj  thousand ;  forty  times  fiye,  fire  times  forty,  two 
hundred  dajs  kills  them  all  up  bj  computation.  And 
this  will  I  yenture  mj  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
perfi>rm,  proyided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  bj  fair  and  discreet  manhood ;  that  is,  ciyillj  bj 
theswoid. 

nii, 

[AdvusetoalUddeu  TouAJ] 
KwowdL  What  would  I  haye  JOU  dot  111  tell  joii| 


Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thriye. 

That  would  I  haye  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 

Your  coin  on  eyerj  oauble  that  jou  fimcj, 

Or  eye^  foolish  brain  that  humours  jou. 

I  would  not  haye  you  to  inyade  each  plaoe^ 

Nor  thrust  jourself  on  all  societies. 

Till  men's  affections,  or  jour  own  desert. 

Should  worthilj  inyite  jou  to  jour  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courees. 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I  JOU  should  melt  awaj  jourself 

In  flashing  brayerj,  lest,  while  jou  afiect 

To  make  a  blace  of  gen^  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 

And  JOU  be  left  like  an  unsayourj  snufl^ 

Whose  propertj  is  onlj  to  offend. 

I'd  ha'  JOU  soMr,  and  contain  jourself; 

Not  that  jour  sail  be  bigger  than  vour  boat  | 

But  moderate  jour  expenses  now  (at  first) 

As  JOU  maj  keep  the  same  proportion  stilL 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  jour  gentility. 

Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowxl  things 

FVom  dead  men*^  dust,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  joun^ 

Except  JOU  make,  or  hold  it. 


[I%S  ^MSSMSC] 

MAMMOir.   Bumi.r,UB  Friend.   Tbs  scsns,  Busna's  Ho^as. 


sooe,  saj  the  enemj  were  forty  thousand  strong,  we 
tvoitj  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  theccaboats ;  and  we  would  challenge  twentj  of 
the  enamj ;  iJbmj  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  ua  ; 
veil,  we  woald  kill  them :  challenge  twentj  more,  kill 
thsm ;  twentj  mere,  kill  them ;  twentj  more,  kill  them 
too;  and  thus  would  we  kill  eyerj  man  hie  twenty 
*hUj,  that's  twenty  scors;  tw«ntv  nmm.  th»f.*a  two 


JfcMi.  Come  on,  or.    Now  jou  set  jour  fool  on 
shore 
In  novo  01^    Here's  the  rich  Peru : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir  1    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  jears,  but  we  haye  reach'd  it  in  ten  months 
This  is  the  daj  wherein  to  all  my  friends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happj  word,  Be  rich. 
This  daj  jou  shall  be  mecUUisnmL 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dje. 
Or  the  finail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  liyeiT  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  houis  in  his  shirt.    No  more, 
If  he  denj,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commoditj.    No  mors 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  ooyetous  hunger 
Of  yelyet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  displaj'd  at  Madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  ni^ti 
Commit  idolatrj  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  joung  yioeroja^ 
And  haye  jour  punqucs  and  punquetees,  mj  Surlj: 
And  unto  thee  I  spMk  it  first,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  mj  SubUe  there  t  within,  ho — - 

[Facb  amwenfrom  witkm* 
Sir,  hell  oome  to  jou  bj  and  bj» 

Mam,  That's  his  fire-drake, 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephjrus,  he  that  pufik  his  coals 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  111  diangs 
All  that  is  metal  in  th^  house  to  gold : 
And  earlj  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
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To  all  the  plomben  and  the  pewteren, 

And  bnj  their  tin  and  lead  ap ;  and  to  Loihbaiy, 

For  all  the  copper. 

Bmr,  What,  and  turn  that  too  t 

Jfam.  Yee,  and  I'll  purchaM  Deronahire  and  Con- 
wall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  t    Yoa  admire  now  t 

Air.  No,  iaith. 

Mam.  But  when  joa  aoe  the  eflbcts  of  the  great 
medicine  1 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hondred 
Of  Mereiuy,  or  Venna,  or  tlie  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  tajftitliMi: 
Yoa  will  beliere  me. 

Air.  Yes,  when  I  see't,  I  wilL 

ifom.  Ha !  why. 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  t    I  assure  yo«i. 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  Ioto,  resoect,  long  lifei 
Give  safetT,  ralour,  yea,  and  rictory. 
To  whom  ne  will.    In  eight-and-twent^  days 
111  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

Swr.  No  doubt ;  he*s  that  already. 

Jfam,  Nay,  I  mean. 
Restore  his  yean,  renew  him  like  an  eagle. 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters, 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  hare  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood), 
9t  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it, 
Become  stout  Marsea,  and  beget  younff  Cupids. 

Atf*.  The  decay'd  yestals  of  Pickt>hatch  would 
thank  you. 
That  keepthe  fire  alire  there. 

Mam.  Til  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturised  'gainst  all  infeetionii 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  Auses ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelre ; 
And  of  what  age  soerer,  in  a  month : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
Ill  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Air.  And  m 
Be  bound  the  players   shall  dng  your  praises, 

then, 
Without  their  noets. 

Mam.  Sir,  1^1  do't.    Meantime, 
111  ffiTO  awav  so  much  unto  my  man, 
Shall  serre  the  whole  city  with  presen^ative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sar.  As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with 
water  I 

Jfam.  You  are  incredulous. 

Air.  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gull'd.    Your  Stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam.  Pertinaz  Surly, 
Will  you  beliere  antiquity  t    Records  t 
I'll  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister, 
And  Solomon,  hare  written  of  thp  Art  I 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Air.  How! 

Mam.  Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  High 
Dutch. 

Air.  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  Hi^^  Dutch  1 

Mam,  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitire  tongue. 

Air.  What  paper! 

Mam,  On  cedar-board. 

Am*.  0  that,  indeed,  they  say, 
Will  lastjgunst  worms. 

Jfoss.  'TIS  like  your  Irish  wood 
^GMnst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too, 


1=. 


Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemr, 
Writ  in  lai)^  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  lam-Tdlnm. 
Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandoia's  Tub^ 
And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  charms,  s* 

The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  f  amaM^ 
Still  breathing  fire :  our  Aryml-vkt,  the  Dragon : 
The  Dragon's  teeth,  Mercury  sublimate, 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  haidness,  and  the  biting  t 
And  they  are  eather'd  into  Jason's  helm 
(Th*  Alembick),  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  his  field, 
And  thence  snblim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  fix'd. 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Stoiy, 
Jore's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Argus'  Ejsi^ 
Boocace  his  Demogori^n,  thousands  mote, 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

THX  COCST  MASQUSS  Off  TRX  BJEVUITBKin'll  CnTUftV 

The  courts  of  James  L  and  Charles  L,  while  si  yet 
danger  neither  existed  nor  was  anticipated,  wa« 
enlivened  by  the  peculiar  theatrical  entertaioroent 
called  the  Masque— a  trifle,  or  little  better,  in  iticU; 
but  which  has  derived  particular  interest  from  the 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Miltoo.  The  origin  of  the 
masque  is  to  be  looked  fbr  in  the  *  revels*  and  *ihowi' 
which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sod  six- 
teenth centuries,  were  presented  on  high  festive 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inna  of  the  lawyers,  and  at 
the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and  nxnli- 
ties  which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken 
drama.  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  earlier  and  better  dayi, 
had  frequent  entertidnments,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  or  of  nich 
representations  as  the  following :  In  the  hsil  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was  reared,  with 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  every  appearance  d 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscrited,  U  fv' 
trtMH  danaereux ;  it  was  defended  by  six  richly-dr^sed 
ladies ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  en- 
tered in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attacked  the 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  after  a  gallant  resistsnoe, 
surrendered,  the  affair  concluding  with  a  dance  cf 
the  ladies  and  knights.  Here  there  was  nothing  but 
scenery  and  pantomime ;  by  and  by,  poeticsl  dis- 
logue,  song,  and  music,  were  added;  and  when  the 
masque  had  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  Jsmet 
and  the  first  Charlet,  it  employed  the  first  takmt  d 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  as  Bacon  re- 
marka,  being  designed  for  princes,  was  by  priscss 
pUyed. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  some  remanL- 

able  occasion,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  a  you^S 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer^s  marriage,  or  the  risit  oi 
some  royal  personage  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
usually  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  Many 
of  tliem  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  took 
part  in  them,  afterwards  walked  to  the  scaflbld. 
Allegory -and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  age: 
we  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  we  do  not  perhaps  sdB- 
ciently  allow  for  the  novelty  of  rlaaairal  imagery  and 
characters  in  those  d^s,  and  it  maj  be  only  a  kind 
of  prejudice,  or  the  effect  of  fashion,  which  makes  oi 
so  rigorously  banish  firom  our  literature  aUurions  to 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity;  while  we  con- 
tentedly solace  ourselves  in  contemplating,  through 
what  are  called  historical  novels,  the  moch  ruder,  and 
perhaps  not  more  truly  represented,  personages  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  action  of  a  masque  was  always  some- 
thing short  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  ex- 
cepting where  very  high  poetical  and  musical  taknt 
was  engaged,  the  principal  charm  must  baTe  Iain  in 
the  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  deoorationa,  and  the 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reflerenoe  from  the  actors  hi 
their  assumed,  to  the  acton  in  their  zeal  chaTactera 
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VmaJity,  hetUdsB  gods,  goddewet,  and  nymphi  finom 
dunal  antiqiiity,  thm  were  rach  penonagei  m 
ITight,  Dtj,  Beanty,  Fortitude,  and  ao  forth;  but 
tfaoogh  the  peraona  of  the  drama  were  thus  removed 
from  common  life,  the  reference  of  the  whole  busi- 
oeaa  of  the  toene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
Ibrtht  waa  aa  direct  as  it  could  well  be,  and  even 
Indicroualy  ao,  particularly  when  the  object  waa  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  anv  of  the  courtly  audience. 
TUa,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
diarader  of  the  entertainment ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
ooDcdve  that,  when  a  gipsy  stepped  fW>m  the  scene, 
sad,  taking  the  king's  haind.  assigned  him  all  the 
good  fiortmie  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
sovereign,  there  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
ammtiom  in  tiie  audience,  as  to  convince  the  poet 
tiial  there  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Mr  OoOier,  in  his  Atmalg  o/tke  Siage,ha»  printed 
a  document  which  gives  a  very  distinct  account  of 
Vbe  court  masque,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
drama  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  EUzabeth.  That  princess,  as  is  well-known,  de- 
signed an  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Smis,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
castie,  in  ]&Iay  1562,  but  was  given  up  In  conse- 
quence, aa  is  believed,  of  the  j^ousy  of  Elizabeth 
regarding  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  masque 
was  devised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertain 
the  united  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet*s  scheme  of  this 
entertainment,  docketed  by  Loxii  Burleigh,  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
been  simtdv  an  acted  allegory,  relating  to  the  eircum- 
Mtameet  of  At  two  queent;  and  it  throws  a  curious  light 
not  only  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
first  night 

*  First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
whereof  is  Extreme  Oblivkm^  and  the  keeper's  name 
tiiereof  Argue,  otherwise  called  Circumepectum :  then 
a  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

First  PaUas,  riding  upon  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
hand  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  be  painted  two  ladies' 
hands,  knit  in  one  fast  witliin  the  other,  and  over 
the  hands,  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Fides, 

Tlien  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
golden  lion  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  gold  ; 
signifying  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  on 
tl^  gold»  lion  is  to  be  called  Prudentia,  and  the 
hdv  on  the  red  lion  Temperantia. 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
brmging  in  captive  Diecord  and  Fahe  Report,  with 
ropea  of  gdd  about  their  necks.  When  these  have 
inarched  about  the  hall,  then  PaDas  to  declare  be- 
fan  the  queen's  migesty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
understanding  the  noble  meeting  of  these  two 
queens,  hath  willed  her  to  dedare  unto  them  that 
uioae  two  virtues,  Prudentia  and  Tcmperantia,  have 
made  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
|Jeaae  him  to  give  unto  them  False  Report  and 
Diaoord,  to  be  punished  as  they  think  good ;  and 
that  those  ladiea  have  now  in  their  presence  deter- 
Buned  to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
priaoo  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
aforoaaid  jailor  Argus,  otherwise  Circumspection,  for 
erer,  unto  whom  Prudentia  shall  deliver  a  lock, 
wfaeteopQQ  shall  be  written  In  Etemvm.  Then  Tem- 
perantia  shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
whose  name  shall  be  Nrnquam,  signifying  that,  wlicn 
False  Report  and  Discord  are  committed  tu  tlie 
of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
r»  he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  them  out 
I  [never] ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
tfie  trumpets  to  olow,  and  the  English  ladies  to  take 
the  nobili^  of  the  strangers,  and  dance.' 


On  the  second  night,  a  castle  is  presented  in  tlie 
haU,  and  Peace  comes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elephant,  on  which  sits  Friatdehip,  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  the  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Peace  ia  left  to  dwell  with 
Prudence  and  Temperance.  The  third  night  showeo 
Disdain  on  a  wild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Maiioe,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  Report,  but  opposed  auc- 
oesafhUy  by  Courage  and  Discretion.  At  the  end  of 
the  fight,  '  Disdain  shall  run  his  ways,  and  escape 
with  life,  but  Prepensed  Malice  shall  be  slain ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungodly  men  may  still  disdain 
the  perpetual  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues ; 
but  aa  for  their  prepensed  malice,  it  ia  easv  trodden 
under  these  ladies'  feet'  The  second  night  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  trcm  conduits,  *  during  which 
time  the  English  lords  shall  mask  with  the  Scottish 
ladies:'  the  third  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  'as  full  of 
harmony  as  may  be  devised.'  The  whole  entertain- 
ment indicates  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  first  scene — a  prison 
— seems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  after. 

The  masque,  as  has  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the 
most  festive  known  in  England  between  those  cf 
Henry  VIIL  and  Charles  IL  The  queen,  the 
princes,  and  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
took  parts  in  them,  and  they  engaged  the  genius 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Henry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  machinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  place,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience.  It  appears  from  the  accounta  of  the 
Master  of  RevcJs,  that  no  less  than  £4215  was 
lavished  on  these  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jonson  himself  composed 
twenty-three  masques ;  and  Dekker,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  Shakspeare 
alone  excepted,  were  glad  to  contribute  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  pleasures  of  a  court  whose  patronage  was 
so  essential  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Denny,  January  6th, 
1607,  waa  distinguished  at  court  (Whitehall)  by 
what  was  called  the  Memorable  Mame,  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  aamired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  poet  of  that  dav,  now  forgotten.  On 
thia  occasion,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  way  that  shows  the  mysteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  decoration  to  have  been  better  under- 
stood, and  carried  to  a  greater  height  in  that  age, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  the  audience,  having  the  king's  seat  in 
the  centre ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians — base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sackbut  a  harpsichord,  and  two  treble  violins — ^be- 
sides whom  there  were  nine  vioUns,  three  lutes,  six 
comets,  and  six  chapel  singers.  The  stage  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  resembling  dark  douds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclosed  a  green  valley  with  green 
round  about  it  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  of  fifteen  feet  high.  The  l)ower  of  Flora  was 
on  their  right  the  house  of  Night  on  the  left;  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  adiffover  the  grove. 
The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  with 
flowers  and  flowery  branches,  with  lights  among 
them  s  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
black  ooiumns  studded  with  golden  stars;  while 
about  it  were  placed,  on  wires,  artificial  bats  and 
owls  conthiually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  great  hall,  the  hautboys  were  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  from  the  wood,  tiU 
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Flora  aiid  Zephymt  were  Men  bosilj  gathering 
flowen  from  the  oower,  throwing  them  into  baiketi 
whiidi  two  fTlTane  held,  attiSred  in  changeable 
taffetj.  Besidee  two  ottier  allegorical  character!. 
Night  and  Hetpenu^  there  were  nine  maaqners,  re- 
preienting  Apoflo's  knigfati,  and  penonated  bj 
young  men  of  rank. 

After  songi  and  redtatire,  the  whole  rale  was 
tfUfidenly  withdrawn,  and  a  hill  with  Diana*g  tree 
disoorered.  Night  appeared  in  her  house  with  Nine 
Hours,  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  black  tafibty, 
I  painted  tnick  irith  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  with  gold ;  on  their  heads  coronets  of  starL 
and  their  &oes  MadL  "Every  Hour  bore  in  his  hand 
a  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

NiffhL  Vanish,  dark  rales,  let  night  in  gloij  shine, 
As  she  doth  bom  in  rsge ;  come,  leare  our  shrine. 
You  black-haired  houis,  and  guide  us  with  your  lights, 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowsy  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowen  are  thrown^ 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown  ; 
Despiteful  Flora,  is't  not  enough  of  grief. 
That  Cynthia's  robbed,  but  thou  must  grace  the  thief  t 
Or  didst  not  hear  Night's  sorereign  queen  1  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  train, 
And  matched  her  here,  plighted  henceforth  to  be 
Lore's  friend  and  stranger  to  riiginity  t 
And  mak'st  thou  sport  for  this  t 

Flora,  Be  mild,  stem  Night : 
Flora  doth  honour  Cynthia  ana  her  right ;   *    * 
The  nymph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own, 
But  now  another  claims  in  her  a  risht. 
By  fate  reserred  thereto,  and  wise  loiesight. 

Zep^na,  Can  CyntlUa  one  kind  rii^'s  loss  be- 
moan t 
How,  if  peihaps  she  brings  her  ten  for  one  t    *    * 

Alter  some  more  such  dialogoe,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
nymph ;  the  trees  sink,  by  means  of  enginery,  under 
the  stage,  and  the  masquers  come  out  of  thirir  tops 
to  fline  music  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
songs  follow,  the  last  being  a  duet  between  a  Sylran 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  base. 

SjfU  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delifht  t 

ffomr.  Not  in  sleep.    SjfL  Whttrtan,  then  f 

ffomr.  In  the  frolic  riew  of  met.. 

Sj/L  Lor'st  thou  music  t    JETomt.  Oh,  'tis  sweet 

J^  What's  dancing  t  Hour,  Eren  the  mirth  of  feet. 

M.  Jor  rou  in  fairies  and  in  elres  1 

irottr.  We  are  of  that  sort  ouiselres  : 
But,  Sylran,  say,  why  do  you  lore 
Only  to  freoueut  the  grore  1 

%/.  Life  IS  fullest  df  content, 
Where  delight  is  innocent. 

Moftr.  Pleasure  must  raiy,  not  be  long ; 
Come,  then,  let's  dose  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquers  made  an  obeisance  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  the  banqueting  room. 

The  masques  of  Jonson  contain  a  great  deal  of 
fine  poetry,  and  eren  the  prose  descriptire  parts  are 
remarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language— as, 
for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  ti^e  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  *  the  eye  afar  off  with  a  wander 
ing  beauty.'  In  that  which  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Ramsay,  Lord  Haddington,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Ratclifi^  the  scene  presented  a  steep  red 
diff,  topped  by  douds,  allusire  to  the  red  diff  from 
which  Uie  lady's  name  was  said  to  be  derired ;  before 
which  were  two  pillars  charged  with  spoils  of  lore, 
amongst  which  were  dd  and  young  persons  bound 


with  roaes,  weddhig  garments,  rocks,  and  spindles, 
hearts  transllxed  with  arrows,  others  flaming,  rir* 
gins'  girdles,  gartands,  and  worids  of  such  like.' 
Enter  Venns  in  her  chariot,  attended  by  the  Grsoei, 
and  delirers  a  speech  ezpresrire  of  her  anxietr  to 
reoorer  her  son  Cupid,  who  has  run  awar  from  W 
The  Graces  then  nuike  piodaination  as  ibUows:— 

\d  Oraot.  Beauties,  hare  yoa  seen  this  toy. 
C^ledlore,aUtUeboy, 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind ; 
Cmd  now,  and  then  as  kind  t 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

2d  Oram,  She  that  will  but  now  discorer 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  horsr^ 
Shall  to-night  reoeire  a  kiss, 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother, 
Shall  hare  that  kin,  and  another. 

3d  Cfraee,  He  hath  marks  aboat  him  plenty ; 
You  shall  know  him  amonig  twenty* 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire. 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in. 
Wounds  this  heart  but  not  the  skin* 

\tt  Oraee,  At  his  right  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  bam'd ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jore  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

2<i  Oraee,  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  d^ 
He  will  leap  fiom  lip  to  lip, 
Orer  lirer,  lights,  and  heaxt. 
But  not  stay  in  any  part  ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  i 
He  will  shoot  himself  in 


9(i  Ormoe,  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quirer  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbiare 
Diaa's  shafts ;  where,  if  he  hare 
Any  head  more  shaip  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mothK. 

\d  Onue.  Still  the  lairest  are  his  fueL 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cruel, 
Lorers'  hearts  are  all  his  food, 
And  his  baths  their  wannest  blood ; 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

2d  Oraee.  Trust  him  not;  his  words,  thouj^  sweet. 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit  ; 
Ereiy  nft  it  is  a  but ; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  his  teaza. 

id  Oraee,  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign  ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain. 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys. 
Ana  would  hare  ye  think  them  joyi  | 
'TIS  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  hare  all  childish  as  himaelll 

111  Oraee,  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  ahow  hiin. 

2d  Oraee,  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  yell  not  abide  him. 

Zd  Oraee.  Since  rou  hear  his  falser  play* 
And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

Cupid  enters,  attended  by  twelre  boya,  vepreeentfag 
*the  Sports  and  pretty  lightnesses  that  aooompaqy 
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Lofe^'  who  daaoe^  and  thai  Yennt  apprehenda  her 

MQ, and anetty  dialogue  eoanea  between  them  and 
I  HTmeo.  Vulcan  afterwards  appeara*  and,  clatming 
I   the  pittan  aa  hia  workmanahip,  atrikea  the  red  clifl, 

vhidi  openi,  and  ahowa  a  large  luminooa  aphere 
I   eontamiDg  the  aatronomical  linea  and  aigna  oif  the 

sodiflc  He  makea aquaint  apeech,  and  preaenta  the 
I  iphere  aa  his  gift  to  Yeniia  on  the  triumph  of  her 
I  ML  The  Leabian  god  and  hia  oonaort  retire  ami- 
/  cab^  to  their  chariot,  and  the  piece  enda  by  the 
!  nngiog  of  an  epithalamium,  interaperaed  with  danoea 
,    ofmaaquera. — 

Upk  TBnihB  and  Tirgina,  np,  and  ynim 

The  godf  whoae  nidita  outahme  hia  daya  ; 
Hjmen,  whose  hallow'd  rites 
I      Could  nerer  bout  of  brighter  lighta  ; 

Whose  bands  pass  liberty. 
I      Tvo  of  your  iroop,  that  with  the  mom  were  firee^ 
An  now  waged  to  hia  war. 
And  what  they  are, 
1 1  If  yoa'll  perfection  see, 

TourseiTes  must  be. 
,  I      Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wiahed  atar ! 

i      What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 

W\ih  holy  nuptials,  when  they  are 
[\  Hade  oat  of  equal  parts 

Of  yean,  of  atates,  of  hands,  of  hearts  ! 
I  When  in  the  happy  choice 

The  spouse  and  spoused  have  foremost  roice  I 
wch,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 
I  lare  what  they  are, 

I  And  long  perfection  see ; 

<  And  sudi  ours  be. 

1       ftinsL  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wiahed  atar  1 
/  •  •  • 


StiD  fbrther  to  illustrate  this  cnrioua  aubject,  and 

r  to  reriTe  a  department  of  our  literature  almoat 

I  totally  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 

•I  JoDson,  a  short  but  beautiful  one,  which  was  repre- 

; '  seot  at  court  in  1615,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I ,  the  king'a  aerrants,'  and  aeema  to  have  been  deaigned 

li  as  a  compliment  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  hia  love 

.1  flfjuatioe. 


The  Ooldm  Age  Batoitd, 

The  eottrt  bring  seated  sad  In  gxpucitstton. 

Load  Mosie:  Pai.las  In  her  chariot  dsenendlng  to  a 


Look,  look  !  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  you,  oflending  mortals,  are 
(For  all  3rour  crimes)  so  much  the  care 

Of  hun  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer. 

Tour  great  ones  should  your  leas  invade ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  stronger. 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

AatisBft  in  her  seat  again ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metaL 

Whidi  deed  he  doth  the  rather, 
Tliat  even  Envy  may  behold 
^me  not  enjoy'd  his  head  of  gold 

Alone  beneath  his  father, 

Bat  that  hia  care  oonserveth, 
Aa  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too. 
Bearding  still  what  heav'n  should  do^ 

Aftd  &H  wh&t  earth  deserveth. 

[A  tmmmU^  owl  dUukmg  qfarm§  heard 


But  hark  1  what  tumult  from  yond'  cave  is  heard  1 
What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alamii^ 

Aa  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fear'd. 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  arma  1 

Hide  me,  soft  doud,  from  their  pro£uier  eye^ 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field  ; 

And  aa  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  all  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

iSketttirttbtkindadomL 

The  iBoir  Aoa  presents  Itself,  calling  forth  the  En&ai 

/•  Age,  Come  forth,  oome  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpoee,  and  how  worth  our  fear, 

The  King  of  goda  hath  on  us  1 
He  ia  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deedy 

Let  Shame  in  ao  upon  ua. 

Rise,  rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Viea 
Of  all  my  issue.  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands. 
Or  anv  subtler  111,  that  standi 

•To  be  a  more  commander. 

Thy  boys.  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Sooni« 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bom, 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pvnhic  danioe  t 

We  may  tridmph  together, 

X**     i  this  enemy  so  great, 
m,  if  our  forces  can  defeat, 
And  but  this  once  bring  under. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  ttt% 
The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 

Which  of  vou  would  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  scar. 

To  keep  your  own  states  eren  t 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be^ 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  t 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum*d  to  steel. 

Since  he  Desins  to  threat  her : 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Tlum  were  the  gianta  ;  hell  confeaa 

Our  malice  ia  far  greater. 

The  Evi  IB  enter  for  the  Antfanaaque,  and  dance  to  two  drams, 
trnmpels,  and  %  confusion  of  msrtial  music.  At  th»  end  *i 
which  Pallas  re-appean,  ehowlng  her  shield.  The  Bvi4e 
toe 


Pal.  So  change,  and  periah,  acaroely  knowing  how, 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  ao  vain  a  vow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  datea. 
Their  Uvea  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

rrwaa  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  folly  aee 
'Gfldnat  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remun  of  you,  but  stone, 
And  that  be  aeen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  1 
Now,  now  deacend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

lJ%e  tome  ehanget,  and  aft#  mBt 

AsrajBA  and  the  Ooldbk  Aoa. 

Deaoend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair. 

And  as  your  softer  times  divide  the  air. 

So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  golden  ludr ; 

For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  is  fled. 

And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 
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AmuBA  and  the  Ooldbit  Aob  flmnwMUng  with  BMog. 

AtL  0.  Age.  And  an  w«  thai 
To  liTeagsOt 
With  men  t 
Ml  Will  Jore  such  pledgee  to  the  euth  leetoie 

Asjoitioet 
Q.A^  Or  the  purer  ore  t 
P«(.       Onoe  more. 
Q*  Age.  Bat  do  thejr  know. 

How  much  thej  owe  t 
Below  1 
AiL  And  will  of  moe  reoeWe  it,  not  m  due  1 
PaL  If  not|  thej  harm  themaelTes,  not  jon. 
Am.  True. 
O.Age.  True. 

CAo.  Let  narrow  naturee,  how  thejr  will,  mistake, 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

[^l%ejf  come  forward. 
PaL  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Am.  0.  Age,  But  how,  without  a  train, 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  t 
Pal.  LeaTe  that  to  Joto  :  therein  tou  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerra's  care. 
Expect  awhile-—^ 

Tou  far-&med  spirits  of  this  happj  ble. 

That,  for  jour  sacred  songs  hare  gain'd  the  stjle 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thiacian  Ijre, 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Ljdgate,  Spenser,  hight. 

Put  on  jour  better  flames,  and  lareer  light. 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  jour  names  new 

nourish. 
Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Aits  shall 

flouxiih. 

Chau.  Chw.  We  come. 

Lgd.  SpeH,  We  come. 

Oimee.  Our  best  of  fire. 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 
ll%^deeceML 

Pti.  Then  see  jou  jonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 


That  in  Eljsian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep. 
That  for  their  liTiug  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made. 
And  went  awaj  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep  t 
niese  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  Justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Cha,  Awake,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  jou  had  nerer  slept  I 
Kake  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard, 
Whon  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

Pai.  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 
[The  ecene  ^  ligkt  diecovereiL 
Cho.  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  darkness  jield. 
AeL  Now  Peace. 
O,  Age.  And  Lotv. 
AtL  Faith.^ 
0.  Age.  Jojs. 

AtL  O.  Age.  All,  all  incwaati  lApaim, 

Cham.  And  Strife^ 
Oow,  And  Hate, 
Lgd.  And  Fear, 
Men.  And  Pain, 
Ommei.  All  cease. 
Pal.  No  tumour  of  an  lion  Trin. 
The  causes  shall  not  come  again. 

Cko.  But,  ai  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
MoTo,  moTe  tiien  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  onlv  walk  jour  solemn  rounds, 
But  giro  those  light  and  aiir  bounds. 
That  fit  the  Oenii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 


The  ilxBt  Dmoa 

Pal.  Alreadj  do  not  all  things  smile  t 
Aet.  But  when  thej  hare  enjoj*d  a  while 

The  Age's  quickening  power : 
Age.  That  ereij  thought  a  seed  doth  bring, 
And  ereij  look  a  plant  doth  spring. 

And  oToij  breaw  a  flower : 

PeA.  The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  CN| 
Pure  honej  from  the  oak  shall  drop^ 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lilj  bear. 
And  ereij  bramble  roees  wear, 

And  eteij  worm  make  silk. 

Cho.  The  reij  shrub  shall  balsam  sweat, 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat, 

TiU  earth  hare  dimnk  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  knoWy 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low. 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

Hsre  the  main  Denos. 
Afttr  which, 

Pol.  But  here's  not  all :  joa  must  do  mon^ 
Or  else  tou  do  but  half  restore 
The  Age's  Ubertj. 
Poe.  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  join. 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicitj. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  adTanoe, 
And  Youth  call'd  Beautj  forth  to 

And  ereij  Grace  was  bj : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust. 
So  much  of  lore  had  nought  of  lust ; 

None  feaPd  a  jealous  ere. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear. 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear; 

Thej  liT'd  with  open  vow. 

Cko.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  pWd, 
Thej  were  as  sweet  as  thej  were  chaits^ 
And  such  must  joun  be  now. 

Here  th^  danoe  with  the  Ladiss. 

Att.  What  change  is  here  I     I  had  not  move 
Desire  to  leare  the  earth  before. 

Than  I  have  now  to  staj  ; 
Hj  silver  feet,  like  roots,  are  wieath'd 
Into  the  ground,  mj  wings  are  sheath'd, 

And  I  cannot  awaj. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth. 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godhoKl ;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throu^ooti 

Whoee  power  is  everjwhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this^ 
The  bright  Astroea's  region  is. 

Where  she  would  praj  to  lire ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbouf ht  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold. 

The  law  to  mortals  give. 

Hera  thfljdanoe  the  QalUarda  and  Ootaulsa 

Pallas  Cssosndlng,  and  oalliag  the  Pbela] 

rris  now  enough ;  behold  tou  hcn^ 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  jour  spbM^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bountj  gives  yoo  eanae^ 
Be  readj  still  without  jour  pftoae^ 

To  show  the  world  jour  fire. 
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Like  lights  about  ABtnsa't  throne, 
Toa  ha«  must  shine,  and  all  be  one^ 

In  fenrour  and  in  flame ; 
That  bj  yoor  union  she  maj  grow. 
And,  jou  sostuning  her,  majr  know 

The  Agp  still  bj  ner  name. 

Who  TOWS,  against  or  heat  or  cold. 
To  spin  jour  garments  of  her  gold. 

That  want  mar  touch  tou  nerer ; 
And  making  garlands  enrrj  hour, 
To  write  your  names  in  some  new  flower, 

That  you  may  lire  for  ever. 

do.  To  JoTe,  to  JoTe,  be  all  the  honour  given, 
Ihit  thankful  hearts  caa  ruse  from  earth  to  hearen. 


WRASdB  BKAUMONT— JOHN  FLETCHEB. 

The  literary  parteenhipi  of  the  drama  which  we 
biTe  had  ooca^on  to  notioe  were  generally  brief  and 
incidental,  mnflned  to  a  few  soenes  or  a  single  pUiy. 
In  Bbaumomt  and  Fubichbb,  we  have  the  inte- 
resting spectacle  of  two  young  men  of  high  genius, 
of  good  birth  and  connexions,  liTing  together  for  ten 
jears,  and  writing  in  union  a  series  of  dramas,  pas- 
liooake,  romantic,  and  comic,  thus  blending  together 
their  genius  and  their  fame  in  indissoluble  con- 
nexioo.  Shakspeare  was  undoubtedly  the  inspirer  of 
these  kindred  spirits.    They  appeared  when   liis 


femus  was  in  its  meridian  splendour,  and  they  were 
eompletelT  sabdned  by  its  overpowering  influence. 
They  reflected  its  leading  characteristics,  not  as 
sUvish  copyists,  but  as  men  of  high  powers  and 
attainments,  proud  of  borrowing  inspiration  from  a 
Bouroe  which  they  could  so  well  appreciate,  and 
which  waa  at  once  ennobling  and  inexhaustible. 
Fraods  Beaomont  was  the  son  of  Judge  Beaumont, 
a  member  of  an  ancient  family  settled  at  Grace  Dieu, 
in  Leicestershire.  He  was  bom  in  1586,  and  educated 
iLt  Cambridge.  He  became  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  probably  to  gratify  his  &ther,  but  does  not 
•eem  to  have  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
was  married  to  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Henry  Uey  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 
He  died  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  was  baried,  March  9, 1615-6,  at  the  entrance  to 
^t  Benedict's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  John 
Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr Richard  Fletcher,  bishop 


of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  of  Worcester.  He  waa 
bom  ten  years  before  his  friend,  in  1576,  and  he  sur- 
vived him  ten  years,  dying  of  the  great  plague  in 
1625,  and  was  buried  in  8t  Mary  Overy's  cd^urch, 
Southwark,  on  the  19th  of  August 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  fifty- 
two  in  number.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
printed  till  1647,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
the  respective  dates  to  each.  Dryden  mentions,  that 
PhikuUr  was  the  first  play  that  brought  them  into 
esteem  with  the  public,  though  they  had  written 
two  or  three  before.  It  is  improbable  in  i>lot,  but 
interesting  in  character  and  situations.  The  jealousy 
of  Philaster  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  the  character 
of  Euphnsia,  disguised  as  Bellario,  the  page,  is  a 
copy  from  Viohi,  yet  there  is  something  peculii^y 
delicate  in  the  following  account  of  her  hopeless 
attachment  to  Fhilaster : — 

My  father  oft  would  speak 

Your  worth  and  virtue  ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thint 

To  see  the  man  so  prais'd  ;  but  yet  all  this 

Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 

As  soon  as  found  ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 

Printing  mv  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  thought  ^ut  it  was  you),  enter  our  gates. 

My  blood  new  out,  and  back  agiun  as  fa«t 

As  I  had  puffd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 

Like  breath.    Then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 

To  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man 

HeaVd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre  raised 

So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  you  left  a  kiss 

Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 

From  you  for  ever.     I  did  hear  you  talk. 

Far  above  singing  I    After  you  were  gone, 

I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 

\^iat  stiir'd  it  so.    Alas  !  I  found  it  love  ; 

Yet  far  from  lust ;  for  could  I  but  have  liied 

In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 

For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 

With  a  feini'd  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  mjself 

In  habit  of  a  boy  ;  and  for  I  knew 

Mv  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hoiie 

Of  having  you.    And,  understanding  well 

That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 

I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow, 

By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 

Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 

Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  mtln's  eyes, 

For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 

Abide  with  you  :  then  sat  I  by  the  fount 

Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

Philaster  had  previously  described  his  findiu|f  the 
disguised  maiden  by  the  fount,  and  the  description  is 
hif^ily  poetical  and  picturesque : — 

Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side, 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst. 
And  paid  the  n3rmph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  b^  himself. 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  m  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :    But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep. 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
^  Which  save  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  ciystal  spring!^ 
"  Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank*d  him,  yielded  him  his  light 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  coimtiy  people  hold, 
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Did  ngniff ;  Mid  how  all,  order'd  tlini^ 
Ezpret^d  hk  grief :  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettieit  lecture  of  Mb  oonntrf  art 
That  could  be  wish'd  ;  to  that  methofught  I  could 
HaTe  studied  it    I  gladly  cntertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

The  Mtriffg  TVo^iM^,  mippoeed  to  be  written  about 
the  same  time,  is  a  drama  of  a  jpowerAil  but  on- 
pleasing  character.  The  purity  of  female  rirtue  in 
Amintor  and  Asoatla,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
gnil^  boldness  of  Evadne ;  and  the  rough  soldier- 
Uke  bearing  and  maqly  feeling  of  Melantius,  render 
the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king  more  hateftd  and 
di|^fusting.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much  Uoentious- 
ness  in  &is  fine  play — ^whole  scenes  and  dialogues 
are  disfigured  by  this  master  yioe  of  the  theatre  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Their  dramas  are  *  a  rank 
unweeded  garden,'  which  grew  only  the  more  disor- 
derly and  Ticious  as  it  advanced  to  maturity.  Flet- 
cher must  bear  the  chief  blame  of  this  defect,  for  he 
wrote  lonser  than  his  associate,  and  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  most  copious  sjod  fertile 
composer.  Before  Beaumont's  death,  they  had,  m 
addition  to  '  Fhilaster,*  and  the  *  1^'s  Tragedy,' 
produced  King  and  no  Kino,  Bonduca,  The  Law»_of 
Can^  (tragedies);  and  The  Woman  Hater,  lie 
Kni^  of  the  Burning  Peede,  The  Honeat  Man's  For- 
teRC,  TheCkixeomb^and  The  Cb/>toiii  (comedies).  Flet- 
cher afterwards  produced  three  tragic  dramas,  and 
nine  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are.  The  Chancet, 
The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Begga^a  Bush,  and  Bute  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
pastoral  drama.  The  Faidifid  Shepherdeae,  which  Mil- 
ton followed  pretty  closely  in  the  design,  and  partly 
in  the  language  and  imagery,  of  Comua,  A  higher 
though  more  doubtM  honour  has  been  assign^  to 
the  twin  authors ;  for  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have 
assisted  them  in  the  ccnnposition  of  one  of  their  works. 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  his  name  is  joined  with 
Fletcher's  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition.  The 
bookseller's  authority  in  such  matters  is  of  no  weight ; 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  our  great  poet,  after  the 
production  of  some  of  his  best  dramas,  should' enter 
into  a  partnership  of  this  description.  The  *  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  is  certainly  not  superior  to  some  of 
the  other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher. 

The  genius  of  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  been  more 
correct,  and  more  stronfidy  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
that  of  his  friend.  The  later  works  of  Fletcher  are 
chiefly  of  a  comic  character.  His  plots  are  some- 
times inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  but  he  is 
always  livdy  and  entertaining.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  incidents,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty, 
elegant,  and  amusing.  Drrden  considered  that  they 
understood  and  imitated  the  cooTersation  of  gentle- 
>nen  much  better  than  Shakspeare;  and  he  states 
that  their  plays  were,  in  his  day,  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage ;  '  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  throush  the  year,  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's.  It  was  difi*erent  some 
forty  years  previous  to  this.  In  1627,  the  King's 
Company  bribed  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  with  £5, 
to  interfere  in  preventing  the  phiyers  of  the  theatre 
called  the  Bed  Bull,  from  performing  the  dramas  of 
Slutkspeare.  One  cause  of  the  preference  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  may  have  been  the  license  of 
their  dramas,  suited  to  the  perverted  taste  of  fhe 
court  of  Charles  IL,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
they  adopted  from  the  Spanish  stage,  and  naturalised 
on  the  English.  *We  cannot  deny ,^  remarks  Hallam, 
*that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare  s  mind  were  often 
unfathomable  bv  an  audience ;  the  bow  was  drawn 
by  a  matchless  hand,  but  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight 
All  might -listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not 


profound  or  vigorous,  language;  his  thoughte  are 
noble,  and  thiged  with  the  ideality  of  romance ;  his 
metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced;  he 
possesses  the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pe- 
dantry, though  in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond 
common  use;  his  versification,  though  studiously 
irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and  sweet ;  yet  we 
are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties.  Good  lines 
occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rardy.  We  lay 
down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  wlu2fc 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in 
the  memory.  Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has 
not  even  afforded  copious  materials  to  thoae  who  cull 
the  beauties  of  ancient  lore.'  His  comic  powers  are 
certainly  far  superior  to  his  tragic.  Massinger  im- 
presses the  reader  more  deeply,  and  has  a  moral 
beauty  not  possessed  by  Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  but 
in  comedy  be  falls  infinitely  below  thesm.  Thoagh 
their  chuacters  are  deficient  in  variety,  their  know- 
ledge of  stage-effect  and  contrivance,  their  fertility 
of  invention,  and  the  airy  liveliness  of  their  dialogue, 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  and  interest  to  &eir 
scenes.  Mr  Macaulay  considers  that  the  models 
which  Fleteher  liad  principally  in  his  eye,  even  for 
his  most  serious  and  elevated  compositions,  were  not 
Shakspeare's  tragedies,  but  his  comedies.  *It  was 
these,  with  their  idealised  truth  of  character,  their 
poetic  beauty  of  imagery,  their  mixture  of  the  grave 
with  the  pla^rM  in  thought,  their  rapid  vet  skilful 
transitions  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  m  feeling; 
it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  which  Shakspeare  had 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  portraying  actual  life, 
and  not  those  pieces  in  whidi  he  transports  the  ima- 
gination into  his  own  vast  and  awful  world  of  tragic 
action,  and  suffisring,  'and  emotion — ^that  attracted 
Fletcher's  fancy,  and  proved  congenial  to  his  cast  of 
feeling.'  This  observation  is  str&ingly  just,  applied 
to  Shakspeare's  mixed  comedies  or  plays,  like  the 
•Twelfth  Night,'  the  •  Winter's  TUe,'  'As  You  Like 
It,'  &C.  The  rich  and  genial  comedy  of  Falstaff;  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  was  not  imitated  by  Fletcher.  His 
*  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle'  is  an  admirable  bar- 
lesque  of  the  false  taste  of  the  citizens  of  London  for 
chivalrous  and  romantic  adventures,  without  regard 
to  situation  or  probability.  On  the  whde,  the  dnunas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impress  ns  with  a  hi^ 
idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramatists,  ifie 
vast  variety  and  luxuriance  of  their  genius  seem  to 
elevate  them  above  Jonson,  though  tiiey  were  des- 
titute of  his  regularity  and  solidity,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  'magic  circle'  of  Shak- 
speare. The  confidence  and  buoyancy  of  youth  are 
visible  in  their  productions.  They  had  not  tasted  of 
adversity,  like  Jonson  or  Massinger ;  and  they  had 
not  the  profoundly-meditative  spirit  of  their  great 
master,  cognisant  of  all  human  feeling  and  sym- 
pathies ;  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  eigoyment  and 
pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of  their  genius  a  source  of 
refined  delight  and  ambition.  They  were  gentlanen 
who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen  have  rarely 
done  before  or  since. 

lOeneroaiig  qf  OoaarJ] 

[Ptolemy,  kingof  Bnrpt,  hnriag  woorad  the  head  of  Fompcgr. 
oomes  with  his  friends  Aofaoreus  and  PhoUnus  to  pcenat  ft  fa 
Caaar.asaiiMsasofgainliif  his&TOor.  To  them  enter  fTasMr, 
Antooy,  Ddabella,  and  Soenk] 

Pho,  Do  not  shun  me,  Caesar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  bring  this  present, 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  PharaiUian  labour. 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thv  victory  had  no  name,  Caasar, 
Thy  travel  and  thv  loss  of  blood,  no  rocompenae  | 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  ironhj,  and  of  war. 
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And  aU  thj  furiooB  oonflicU  w«re  but  alaiaberi: 
ilere  ther  take  life ;  here  ther  inherit  honour. 
Grow  fixVl,  And  ihoot  up  ereruating  triompha. 
Take  it.  And  look  npon  thy  humble  terrAnt, 
With  noble  e^es  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemj, 
IhAi  offien  with  this  head,  most  mightj  CeBaar, 
What  thou  wouldst  once  hATe  ^yen  tai\  all  Egjpt. 

AdL  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  .iotaI  oonqueror. 
Nor  disesteem  the  benefit  thAt  meets  thee, 
BecAuee  'tis  eArilr  got,  it  comes  the  SAfer : 
Tet,  let  me  tell  th^  most  imperious  Csbsat,  ^ 
ThoQ^  he  eppos'd  no  strength  of  swoids  to  win  this, 
Nor  laboar'd  through  no  showeis  of  dArts  and  Umces, 
Tet  hen  he  found  a  fort,  thAt  fAoed  him  strongly. 
An  inwud  wat  :  He  was  his  gnrndsire's  gnest, 
F^riend  to  his  fAther,  And  when  he  was  ezpell'd 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  bj  strong  hand. 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  miseiy. 
Then  m  stcpt  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
Strengthen'd,  and  diensh'd  it,  and  set  it  right  afun : 
This  was  a  lore  to  CsBsar. 

&K.  OtTemehate,godsI 

PAo.  This  Cesar  may  aoeoont  a  little  wicked ; 
But  yet  reoMmber,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror, 
Hsd  fiUl'n  npon  him,  what  it  had  been  then ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what  thai 

wayl 
He  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tunted 
Had  been  meet  terrible  1    Let  the  worst  be  rsDder'd, 
We  hATB  dsserr'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocsot. 

Cbnor.  Oh,8oefa,8oeta,seethatheadl    See^cH>- 


The  head  of  godlike  Pompev  1 

See,  He  was  basely  roin'd: 
But  lei  the  gods  be  griey'd  that  stfSBi'd  it. 
And  be  yon  CsBsar. 

Cmar.  Oh  thou  conqiisnKr, 
Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity  ; 
Thoa  anve  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fiJl  thus  t 
Whai  poor  fiite  folkw'd  thee  and  plui^'d  thee  en 
To  tmet  thy  sacrsd  life  to  an  ^yptian  I 
The  lilb  and  light  of  Rome  to  a  blind  strADger, 
That  honouable  war  ne'er  tAUfht  a  nobleness, 
Nor  worthy  dreunstance  shovrd  what  a  man  wast 
That  nerer  heard  thy  neme  sung  but  in  benquets, 
And  looee  Usciyions  pleAsnres  1  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  fiuth  to  comprehend  thy  greatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  1 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend, 
Leaye  him  distrusted,  that  in  teen  falls  with  thee. 
In  soft  rrienting  tearsi    Hear  me,  great  Pompey ; 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee  1 
Th'  hast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  rictoiy, 
My  love  and  men^. 

AmL  Oh,  how  braye  these  teen  show  1 
How  excellent  b  sorrow  in  An  enemy  J 

DoL  Olory  appears  not  greater  than  this  coodness. 

Oaaor.  ^yptiana,  dare  ye  think  your  hi^est  pyra- 


Bailt  to  outdare  the  sun,  as  yon  suDoose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  laT d  in  ashes, 
Am  monuments  fit  for  him  1    No  ;  brood  of  NUa% 
Nothing  can  coyer  his  high  fiune  but  heaven. 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  grsAtnssi, 
To  which  I  leaye  him.    Take  the  head  aw»/. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bleis'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whoee  btayeries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 
See.  If  thou  be'st  thus  loying,  I  shall  honour  thee : 
But  gnat  men  may  dissemble,  tis  held  possible. 
And  M  ri^t  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
There  aie  sochkind  of  philosophers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  aUye  again; 
But  how  he'd  set  his  &oe. 


Caaar,  You  look  now,  kiqg. 
And  you  that  have  been  agsnts  in  this  gloiy. 
For  our  especial  fayoor  I 

PtoL  We  desire  it. 

Geaar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewaida  I 

See.  Let  me  giye  'em : 
111  giye  'em  such  as^Nature  neyer  dream'd  of; 
111  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake 

Ccnar,  Peace  I—I  foigiye  you  all ;  that's 
pense. 
You^«  young  and  ignorant ;  that  pleads  yomr  pardon  ; 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate,  proyok'd  you. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanted  judgment. 
And  so  they  err'd :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this, 
Belieye  me,  most  bountifuL    Be  you  most  thankful ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ^e.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  king  of  £gypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  loy'd,  tho'  'twere  your  brightest  aiater'i 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

PtoL  Hear  me,  great  Ciesar  I 

Ccuar.  I  haye  heard  too  much  ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  inyade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  haye  done  my  c<mqnest : 
You're  poor  and  open.    I  must  tell  you  roundly, 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefit^ 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Canar. 
Though  I  had  hi^ed  Pompey,  and  allow'd  hia  rain, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it. 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  Are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories, 
My  fortune  never  {Ruling  to  befriend  me, 
My  noble  strengths,  And  friends  About  my  person, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy, 
Above  the  pious  love  you  snow'd  to  Pompey* 
You've  found  me  mevcifril  in  amiing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins. 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears, 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun-burnt  Cgypt, 
And  now  you've  found  tiie  nature  ot  a  conqueror. 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries. 
That  iriiers  the  day  ^ves  light,  will  be  himself  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies  I 
Oo,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  pheniz 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues, 
And  draw  another  Pcmipey  from  his  ashes 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  worthies  1 

PtoL  We  will  do  all. 

Cceaar,  You've  robb'd  him  of  those  tean 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  saoed  for  him. 
The  virgins  of  their  funoal  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainst  your  emelty, 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  rsvenn^ 
Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye  1 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest  1    When  Pompey  liv'd, 
He  ua'd  you  nobly ;  now  he'a  dead,  use  bun  so.  [BxiL 

nsJWMOaa 

ICkirf  of  Aapaiia  fir  ike  Marriage  ofAmmior  and 
JSvadm.} 

BvADira,  AerATiA,  Dvla,  and  edMr  Ladtoa 

Evad.  Would  thou  conld'st  instil        [^  iMk 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Atp.  It  were  a  timelesssmile  should  prove  mjehedc } 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifring  the  offend^  powen 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    This  ahould  Iswe  be«i 

SOS 


My  ni^ht,  and  all  jour  handi  haTe  heeaoi  emploj'd 

In  giTing  me  a  spotlen  offering 

To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  an  now 

For  yon :  pardon,  Eradne ;  would  my  worth 

Were  sreat  as  yoiue,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  bow  thou^^t  m  ;  perhape  he  found  me  worthlen ; 

But  till  he  did  to,  in  these  ean  of  mine 

(These  creduloos  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 

That  art  or  lore  could  ftame. 

3r<ad»  Nay,  leare  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Atp>  Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leaje  the  cause. 
Iay  a  carland  on  my  heane  of  the  dismal  yew. 

ivatL  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 

A»p,  BelioTo  me,  'tis  a  texy  piet^  one. 

SwuL  How  is  it,  madam  1 

Atp,  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heazso 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  loTO  was  false,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth  1 
Madam,  ^ood  night ;  may  no  discontent 
Orow^  'twixt  your  Ioto  and  you ;  but  if  then  do^ 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan. 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  griere, 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Lore  your  lerd 
No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  lore  so  well, 
Alas  !  you  may  displease  him  ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  heazse; 
Brinff  each  a  moumfUl  stoiy  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  so  to  earth : 
With  flattering  irj  cbsp  my  coffin  rounds 
Write  on  my  &ow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  yiigins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  peijuries  of  men. 

£vaeL  Alas  1 1  pity  thee.  [AmkUor  aifyn, 

Atp,  Go  and  be  hi^py  in  your  lady's  lore ; 

[ThAminior, 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 
Ill  trouble  ^ou  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  yixgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity  :  thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  vour  loye  (though  now  refhs'd) 
Than  to  haye  had  another  true  to  me. 

TkiMakFtTnvidp. 

tPukmum  and  ArcUe^  OcgoHvet  mi  Cfreeoe,'] 

PaL  How  do  you,  noble  oounn  t 

Are,  How  do  you,  sir. 

Pal,  Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  mlseiy, 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet ;  we  are  piisonera, 
I  fear,  for  oyer,  cousin. 

Arc  1  belieye  it. 
And  to  that  destiny  hare  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

PaL  Oh,  cousin  Arcite, 
Where  is  Thebes  now  1  where  is  our  noble  oountxy  t 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds  1  neyer  more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts,  neyer  see 
The  hardy  youths  striye  for  the  games  of  honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  fiiyours  of  their  ladies. 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  them. 
And  as  an  east  wind  leaye  them  all  be^d  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Palamon  and  Ardte, 
Eyen  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  lee, 
Outstript  the  people's  praises,  won  Uie  garlands 
En  they  haye  time  to  wish  them  ours.    Oh,  neyer 


Shall  we  two  ezenise,  like  twins  of  honoor, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fieiy  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us,  our  good  swrads  now 
(Better  the  red-eyed  cod  of  war  ne'er  wore) 
Rayish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust, 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  cods  that  hate  us ; 
These  hands  shall  neyer  draw  them  out  like  li|^inim 
To  blast  whole  armies  mon  I 

Are.  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us ;  here  we  sn^ 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither 
Like  a  too  timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  ui, 
And  (which  is  heayiest)  Palamon,  unmairied ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loyine  wUe 
Loaden  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  neyer  dasp  our  necks,  no  issue  know  ui| 
No  figures  of  ourtelyes  shall  we  e'er  see. 
To  clad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  then 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
*  Remembor  what  your  fitthers  were,  and  conquer.' 
The  fair-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banishments, 
And  in  their  songs  curse  eyer-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature.    This  is  all  our  world : 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes. 
The  yine  shiOl  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it : 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  stilL 

PaL  'Tis  too  true,  Arcite.    To  our  Theban  hoondi 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes. 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  Javelins,  whilst  the  angiy  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Struck  with  our  well-cieel'd  darts.    All  vaUant  um 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  hen  shall  perish  :  we  shall  die 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour)  lastly 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Are,  Yet,  cousin. 
Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  here  ;  a  brave  patienee^ 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  poish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  ! 

PaL  Certainly 
Tis  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Were  twinn'd  together  ;  'tis  most  true,  two  soolt 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  suflfer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together. 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not  ;  say  they  couU, 
A  wiUinc  man  dies  sleepinc,  and  all^  done. 

Are,  Shall  we  make  worthy  usee  of  this  plaoe 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  1 

PaL  How,  mtle  cousin  t 

Are,  Let's  tiiink  this  prison  holy  lanctuaiy, 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  wone  men  1 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  hoDOiir, 
That  liberty  and  conunon  conversation, 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might  (like  women) 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.    What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours  1    And  here  beinr  thus  together. 
We  are  an  efidless  mine  to  one  another  ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  b^etting 
New  births  of  love  ;  we  are  father,  friends,  acqaunt* 

ance ; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  families  ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine.    This  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dan  take  this  from  us  ;  here,  with  a  Uttle  patisnoe^ 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  surfeits  seek  us ; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  aeae 
Swallow  their  youth.    Wen  we  at  liberty. 
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)-  A  wife  mS^t  pit  M  lawfally,  or  boaineM  ; 
Qotficb  oQDSuiiM  Qfl  ;  enTT  of  ill  mmn 
Cnrt  oar  aoquftintanoe  ;  I  might  fieken,  eoiuiii. 
When  joa  thoold  nerer  knoir  it,  and  so  periih 
Witboat  yoor  noble  hand  to  close  mine  ejet. 
Or  prajen  to  tlie  gods :  a  thousand  ehanoes. 
Wot  W9  from  henoe,  would  serer  us. 

PaL  You  hare  made  me 
(I  thank  7011,  cousin  Arcite)  almost  wanton 
with  my  ei^ytintj :  what  a  miseiy 
It  it  to  UTO  abroad,  and  ererjwhere  1 
Tb  like  a  beast,  methinks  1  I  find  the  oomi  hcfOi 
I    I*m  nin,  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures^ 

That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  vanity, 
I    I  see  throo^  now  ;  and  am  sufficient ' 
I    To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  gaudj  shadow, 
I    That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by?  ^^  ^^  l^uo* 
.    What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Cxeon, 
I    Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignorance 
I    The  lixtaes  of  the  great  ones  1  Cousin  Aidte, 
I    Had  noi  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for  u% 
'    We  had  died,  as  they  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
ind  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 

TktTmNMtKh 


IDiMmkraled^m  <f  BiemAa,} 
[Fnm  the  •  F^r  Maid  ofthe  iBB.'] 
r  Cbsario  end  a  SsaTAirr. 


Cbo.  Let  any  friend  have  entrance. 

Sen.  Sir,  a'  shalL 

Cbo.  Any  ;  I  except  none. 

Sen,  We  Imow  your  mind,  ur.  [ExiL 

Cam,  Pleasures  admit  nobounds.  I'mpitch'dsohigh, 
To  such  a  growth  of  full  prosperities. 
That  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injury 
To  gratefolnesB,  and  those  more  liberal  favoun 
By  whom  my  glories  promr.    He  that  flows 
Is  gradoos  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abundance^ 
Tet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Jkmtfm  to  lire  contemn'd,  and  die  forgotten : 
The  harrcit  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 
Ri^'d  and  gathered  ;  I  can  fatten  youth 
With  cfaoioe  of  plenty,  and  supDlies  of  comforts ; 
My  &te  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  111  use  it. 
Eat«  two  Bbetaiits,  sad  BiAinau* 

ULSen,  Tis  my  place. 

2dL  &r«.  Tours  t    Here,  fair  one ;  HI  acqmunt 
My  lord. 

]  A  Serv,  He's  here ;  go  to  him  boldly. 

2dL&rr.  Please  yon 
To  let  bbn  understand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  1 

ULBerv,  Saucy  fellow! 
Ton  most  ezcose  his  breeding. 

Obm.  What's  the  matter! 
Bianrhm!  my  Bianchat — ^To  your  offices  I 

This  Tiat,  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pretty  dear, 

By  how  mndi  more  'twas  unexpected,  comes 

80  mndft  the  more  timely ;  witness  this  £ree  weleome, 

WhaAe'cr  ooeadon  led  thee  I 

Mimm.  Ton  may  guess,  sir ; 
Tety  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

Cfaso.  Pritiiee,  speak  it, 
Ify  honest  Tirtnous  maid. 
Sir,  I  have  heard 


Of  yonr  misfortunes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  tou 
WMibsr  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadness, 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Gml  What  truth,  Bianchat 
JGsfiHrtiUMS  1— kow  I— wherein  I 

JWisn    Ton  are  disclaim'd 
Per  boBg  the  lord  Alberto's  son.  and  pnblidy 
Aekaowleds'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  inine  is : 
It  mnnnt  c&oose  bat  grieve  you. 


Ceso.  Grieve  met    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Is  this  all  I 

Bum,  This  all  t 

Cba.  Thou  art  sorry  for't, 
I  warrant  thee ;  alas,  good  soul,  Bianchal 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  my  I 
My  happiness,  Biancha  1 

Biom,  Ifyouloveme, 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 

(7(00.  May  it  I    I  will  love  thee, 
My  good,  good  mud,  if  that  can  naake  thee  happy. 
Better  and  better  love  thee. 

Bian,  Without  breach,  then. 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest 
Your  protestations,  both  by  vows  and  letters. 
Have  made  me  owner  of :  from  the  first  hour 
I  saw  you,  I  confess  I  wish'd  I  had  been. 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  gieiiitncsB, 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperaU 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  affection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on. 
That  I  might  turn  more  fool  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  vet  hope  for ; 
Yet  stiU  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  near  mofl«» 

Grsa.  Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench  1 

Bicm.  Willingly  betmy'd 
MjTself  to  hopeless  bondsige. 

Gsio.  Ag(x>dgirll 
I  thought  1  should  not  miss,  whate'er  thy  answw  wafc 

Bian.  But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i'  faitk 
You  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid), 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  Uioughts,  than  ere  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  iuriting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am : 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kiU'd  me. 

Ceaa.  Pretty  heart  I 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas  1 

Bian,  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difference  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine^ 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  first-fruits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband. 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Ceta,  For  a  husband  t 
Speak  sadly ;  dost  thou  mean  sot 

Bian.  In  good  deed,  sir, 
*TiB  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Caa,  I  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on  t  tell  me ;  thy  fitther  t 
My  worshipful  smug  host  t    Was't  not  he,  wench  t 
Ot  moUier  hostess  t  na  t 

^t'oM.  D'  you  mock  my  parentage  t 
I  do  not  scorn  yours :  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fame  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you're  a  proud  poor  man  1  all  your  oaths  Ihlsehood, 
Your  vows  deceit,  your  letters  forged  and  wicked  I 

Cbso.  Thoud'st  be  my  wife,  I  dare  swear. 

Bian,  Had  your  heart. 
Your  hand,  and  tongue,  been  twins,  you  had  xepnted 
This  courto^  a  benefit. 

CeaoL  Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  me  1    Wky,  Biancha, 
Report  has  coaen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possessions, 
Tliough  from  the  hope  of  birthright. 

Biani,  Are  you  nott 
Then  I  am  lost  again  I  I  have  a  suit  too| 
Youll  grant  M^  ajoa  be  a  .good  man. 

Ce$a.  Anything. 

W 


Bian,  Pnr  do  not  talk  of  ftiudii  what  I  hvn  nid  t'Te. 

Gem.  All  wish  health,  I  will  not  I 

Bian,  Pitjme; 
But  noTer  1ot6  m«  more  1 

Ceta.  Nay,  nov  jou'io  cmol : 
Why  aU  those  tean  I— Thou  ahalft  not  g^ 

Biatu  111  pray  for  jou, 
Ihat  you  may  hare  a  yirtuoas  wife^  m  ftir  mm  ; 
And  when  I'm  dead— ^ 

Ceta.  Fie,  fie  I 

Bian,  Think  oo  me  lometiniM^ 
With  mercy  for  this  treepoM  I 

Ceta,  Let  Of  kin 
At  iMurtixig,  as  at  ooming ! 

BUm,  I^  I  have 
A»  a  free  dower  to  a  Tiigin'g  gmT»; 
All  goodneu  dwell  with  you  I  l&oU, 

Caa,  Harmleu  Biancha  I 
Undull'd  I  what  handsome  tojiaio  maids  to  play  with  I 

[PoUoralZove.] 
[nnmthe«FUttifU 
To  tiouw9A  a  BATTa 


Aifyr.  Tlinmgh  yon  same  bending  ^lain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  mam. 
And  through  these  thick  woods  hare  I  lUBi 
Whose  bottom  nerer  kiss*d  the  •on. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  besan, 
AU  to  please  my  master  ran, 
Hare  I  trotted  without  rest. 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  ni^t, 
His  paramour  the  83rrinz  i>ri^t  i 
But  behold  a  f^rer  sight  1 
By^  that  heaTenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  fair,  thou  ait  divine^ 
Sprung  from  jpeat  immortal  nM9 
off  the  gods,  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  Uto  :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receiTe  whate'er  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells. 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne'er  graw, 
Nerer  better,  nor  mojw  true. 
Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good, 
Sweeter  vet  did  nerer  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squinel  whose  teeth  crack  them ; 
Deign,  O  fairest  fair,  to  take  them : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  oft-times  commanded  mo 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climh» 
See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rismg  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spiead* 
Here  be  bonieo  for  a  queen. 
Some  be  red,  some  be  green  i 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat  s 
All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yields 
The  ha:^i|^ng  mountain  or  the  field, . 
I  freely  uffer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  yon  more,  more  sweet  and  ttiOQg  $ 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  taks^ 
Lest  the  ^eat  Pan  do  awaie^ 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade^ 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  {iaeiL 

Clor,  And  all  my  fears  go  inth  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hiddco  poww^ 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  t— sure  I  am  mortsl ; 
The  dan^^tor  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal ;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  duink, 
Makes  me  a-oold  :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me). 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  viisin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  diaste,  and  &ir. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  faiiy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves^ 
Shidl  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Throudi  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  rain. 
Else  iray  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanitv,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshsfwn. 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me )    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  Vimn,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  (Aaistity, 
Be  thou  mj  stron^^t  suard  ;  for  here  I^  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell. 

PsMOOT  sad  AicoitsT  appoint  to  msel  at  lbs  TMaoes 
WeU. 

Peri,  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid, 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear, 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

Ama,  Speak,  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongae  be  itill 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  ill. 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  ctty,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri,  When  I  fall  off  from  my  afieetioii. 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thou^ts  with  ill  dciire% 
First  let  our  great  Ood  cease  to  keep  my  flodcs^ 
That  being  1^  alone  without  a  guud. 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  ^cat  heat. 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

iimo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  no4  m : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thet 
To  hold  me  fouL 

Peri,  0  vou  are  frdrer  far 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  seamen  throuj^  tii«  deep, 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  tiie  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  daylLribi 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  &eka. 
Your  hair  more  beauteous  than  those  >*M»gi^  Udki 
Of  voung  Apollo. 

Aim,  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y'  are  sail'd  too  far  already  from  the  eoasi 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peru  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oath% 
I've  sent  to  heaven  f    Did  you  not  give  your  L 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  t  D^  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Aim,  Shepherd,  so  far  as  mjuden's  modssl;f 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  ^^^\ 
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ODoe  more  I  giTe  mj  hand  ;  be  erer  free 
FVom  thftt  great  foe  to  &ith,  fool  jealooij. 

Peri  I  take  it  ai  m^  best  good ;  and  desiie^ 
For  itnutfer  oonfinnation  of  our  lore, 
To  meet  Uiii  happj  night  in  that  fair  grore^ 
Whoe  all  tnie  ih^herdB  hare  xewaidei  been 
For  tkeir  long  ■emce.  ♦  ♦ 

to  that  holj  wood  is  consecrate 

A  Viitaoiif  WeU,  about  whose  floweiy  banki 
Tbe  nimble-footed  fiuries  dance  their  rounds 
6t  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  mace  them  firee 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortiditj. 
Bj  this  fiur  fount  hath  manj  a  shepherd  sworn 
^d  given  awaj  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  euTj  nor  old  time 
Could  erer  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  giTen 
Id  hope  of  coming  happiness :  by  this 
Fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Bath  crowned  the  head  of  her  long  loTed  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
laji  (3  his  loTo  and  dear  captiyity. 

lbs  OoD  of  the  Ritsb  rioas  wUh  AMoaar  in  his  una 

RuerChd.  What  pow'rful  charms  my  streams 

Back  igain  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god, 

Tliree  times  striking  with  my  rod. 

Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks ! 

My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 

There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds. 

All  hare  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 

Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 

Fall'n  into  my  river-head, 

Hallow'd  so  with  many  a 

That  till  now  none  ever  fc 

Tu  a  female,  young  and  dear, 

Cast  in  by  some  raTisber. 

See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 

On  which  there  is  no  plaster  bound ; 

Tet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 

Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 

If  tikou  Se'st  a  Tiigin  pure, 
I  can  gire  a  pesent  cure. 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound 
Fkom  mr  watery  locKs,  more  roinnd 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pni« 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gnsheth  out  afresh.  i 

She  is  an  anpoUuted  maid ; 
I  must  haye  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flowV 
With  holy  hand,  whose  rirtuous  powV 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  nerer  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber :  Virgin,  speak. 
Amo.  Who  hath  restord  my  sense^  glTen  me 
new  breath. 
And  broo^t  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  t 
6btf.  IhaTe  heal'd  thy  wounds. 
Anto.  Ah  me  ! 

Ood,  Fear  not  bim  that  suocour'd  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god  1    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow, 
And  Hwizt  two  banks  with  osiers  set, 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
ThroDiFh  the  meadows  do  they  glide^ 
WheeBng  still  on  er'iy  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  eren'st  channel  out. 
And  if  tiiou  wilt  go  with  me^ 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  cool  stream  shalt  thou  He, 
n«t  from  harm  as  weU  as  I : 


I  wiU  give  thee  for  thy  fbod 

No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud  t 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  lore  to  swim 

Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  fasn 

Orient  pearl  nt  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  ffive,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a  well  to  seep  them  in : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  oome  sUding  bj^ 

And  finom  thy  white  hand  take  a  flj> 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  waves  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing^ 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 


Ik)  not  fear  to  vat  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  irrer,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trad  | 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee  t 

The  lyrical  i^fioes  scattered  throughout  Beaomciit 
and  liletehcr's  plays  are  generally  in  the  same  graoe- 
tal  and  fkncifm  s^le  as  the  poetry  of  the  *  Falthftd 
Sbepherdeis :'  aome  are  here  subjoined  :— 

[Jfebfic^y.] 

[Avm'KloaYsloar.*] 

Hence,  aU  yon  vain  delists. 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  tout  folly  1 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  seet, 

But  only  melancholy  I 

Welcome,  folded  aims,  and  fixed  eye^ 
A  sigh  that  piercinf  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  i^und, 
A  tongue  chatn'd  up,  without  a  sound ! 

Fountun  heads,  and  pathless  groree, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  1 
Moonlight  walks,  when  aH  the  fowls 
Aie  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls  I 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  1 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  ffloomr  vall^ : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

[Song.} 
CFrom  the « False  One.*] 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air  I 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fiu& 
Shui-up  beauty  is  like  fire, 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 
Thou|di  your  beauty  be  oonfin'd. 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  check  nor  duun  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev^  the  fetters  that  you  wear  1 

{The  Poweriif  Love.'] 
.   {Wnm'YtamUabau'} 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  desplM 
Whiat  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 
Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun ; 
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Leda,  lailing  on  the  stream. 
To  dcceiTo  the  hopes  of  man. 

Lore  accounting  but  a  dream. 
Doted  on  a  surer  swan ; 

Danae  in  a  braieu  tower, 

Where  no  lore  was,  lov'd  a  shower. 

Hear  je,  ladies  that  are  coj. 

What  the  mightj  Lore  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boj ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires. 

Circled  round  about  with  spiet 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires, 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher. 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  ftx^ 

ITo  Sleep,} 

[Fnmi  the  Sum.] 

Cuo-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  disnose 
On  this  afflicted  prince :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers ;  gire  nothing  that  iH  loud 
Or  nainful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet  flight  t]. 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night. 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  ffently  slide. 
And  kill  nim  into  slumbers  uke  a  bride  1 

ISong  to  Pan^  ai  the  eondmUm  tfOt  FaUkful 
Shepherdeu,'} 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowVi, 
All  ye  rirtues  and  ye  now*!! 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  sprinn  or  brakes, 

More  your  leet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
Thai  defends  oui  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  erer  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    Daffodilles, 
Rosei,  pinks,  and  lored  lilieS| 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing9 

Erer  holy, 

Erer  holy, 
Erer  honour'd,  erer  young  1 
Thus  great  Pan  is  erer  sung. 

CFnKn'BoDo.*] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forawoiB, 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  of  lore,  thou^  sealed  in  rain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  fix>zen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  or  those  that  April  wears ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 


Qbobos  Chapkaii,  the  trantlator  of  Homer,  wrote 
early  and  copiously  for  the  ttage.  His  first  play, 
fhe  BUnd  Beygar  of  Alexandria,  was  printed  in  1598, 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  Ben  Jonson*s  first  and 


masteriy  dramatic  efiort  Prarieos  to  this,  Chap- 
man had  translated  part  of  the  lUad;  and  his  loftr 
faurteen-eyllable  rh3mie,  with  such  lines  as  the  M- 
lowing,  would  seem  to  have  promised  a  great  tisgie 
poet; — 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  bun  a  most  un- 
wearied fire, 
Like  rich  Autumnns'  golden  lamp,  whose  bri^tBea 

men  admire^ 
Past  all  the  other  host  of  stais,  when  with  his  cheeifiil 

fiMe, 
Fresh  wash'd  in  lofty  oosan  wares,  he  doth  the  sky 


The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compomid  Homeric  epi- 
thets (quoted  by  Thomas  Warton),  as  n'foer/ooM 
Thetis,  the  triple-feathered  helm,  the /atr-Aatm/boy, 
hi^'waUed  Thebes,  the  slrof^-vm^wnance,  &&,  bear 
the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagination,  chaste  yet 
luxuriant     But  howerer  spirited  and  toftr  as  a 
translator.  Chapman  prored  but  a  heary  and  cam- 
brous  dramatic  writer.    He  continued  to  supply  the 
theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  1620,  or 
later;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  hare  descended  to  as, 
not  one  possesses  the  creatire  and  ririfying  power 
of  dramatic  genius.    In  didactic  obserratioD  and 
description  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  be  has 
been  praised  for  possessing  'more  thinking'  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  buskined  muse. 
His  judgment,  howerer,  vanished  in  action,  for  hii 
plots  are  unnatural,  and  his  style  was  too  hard  and 
artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delineation  of  charac- 
ter.   His  extraragances  are  also  as  bad  as  those  ot 
Marlow,  and  are  seldom  reliered  by  poetic  thooghti 
or  fancy.    The  best  known  plays  of  Chapman  are 
Eastward  Hoe  (written  in  conjunction  with  Jonson 
and  Marston),  Bussy  D'Ambms,  Bynm*M  Cbi^piraey, 
All  FooUy  and  the  Gentleman    Usher,    In  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to  'All  Fools,'  and  addressed  to  Wakingham, 
Chapman  states  that  he  was  *mark'd  by  age  for 
aims  of  greater  weight'    This  play  was  written  hi 
1599.    It  contains  the  following  fSeuiciful  lines  »— 
I  tell  thee  lore  is  Nature's  second  sun, 
Causing  a  spring  of  rirtues  where  he  shines ; 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye^ 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Are  giren  in  rain  to  men  ;  so,  without  lore. 
All  duties  bred  in  women  are  in  rain. 
All  rirtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried  ; 
For  lore  infbrms  them  as  the  son  doth  colours. 

In  *Bufl|8y  D'Ambois*  is  the  following  inrocatkm 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence,  which  has  been  highly 
lauded  by  Charles  Lamb : — 

I  lon^  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  tares,  and  be  infoim'd 
Wliat  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  spirit. 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplexM  presage. 
Threw  his  chang'd  count'nance  headlong  intodonds! 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  face  : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darkened  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  poweia. 
Terror  of  darkness  1  0  thou  king  of  fibunes  1 
That  with  thr  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  ciystal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctire  fire  about  the  world  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  ni^ht 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heary  nddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  nerer  sun 
Sticks  his  far^arted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  aie  mads 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  erer  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  &in  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light. 
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TBOMAI  »BXKnL 


The  liSa  of  GhaiMDaQ  wsm  a  wdne  of  oontent  and 
prosperity.  He  was  born  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hert- 
lofdahire,  in  1557 ;  was  educated  botli  at  Oxford  and 
Cambiid^;  ei^ogred  the  loyal  patronage  of  King 
James  and  Pnnce  Henry,  and  the  Mendship  <^ 
Spenser,  Jonaoii,  and  Shakspeare^  He  was  tempo- 
late  and  pioiis,  and,  according  to  Oldys,  *  preserved, 
in  his  eoodocti  the  trot  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he 
oompaied  to  the  flower  of  the  sun,  that  disdains  to 
open  its  leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.'  The 
Itfe  of  this  venerable  scholar  and  poet  dosed  in  1634, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Chapman's  Homer  is  a  wonderfbl  work,  eonsider- 
ing  the  time  when  it  was  produced,  and  the  oontinued 
nirit  which  is  kept  up.  Marlow  had  sooceeded  in 
me  fimrteen-syllable  verse,  but  only  in  select  pas- 
sages of  Ovid  and  Musaeus.  Chapman  had  a  vast 
field  to  traverse,  and  though  he  trod  it  hurriedly 
and  negUgentfy,  he  preserved  the  fire  and  fireedom 
of  his  great  original  Pope  and  Waller  both  praised 
his  truislation,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  more  fre- 
quently in  the  hands  of  scholars  and  poetical  stu- 
dmts  than  the  more  polished  and  musiod  version  of 
Pope.  Chapman's  transhitions  consist  of  the  '  Riad' 
(which  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry),  the  *  Odyssey' 
(dedicated  to  the  royal  favourite  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset),  and  the  *  Georgics  of  Hesiod,'  which  he 
inscribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  A  versicm  of  *  Hero  and 
Leandcar/  left  unfinished  by  Marlow,  was  oompleted 
by  CSiapman,  and  published  in  1606* 


THOMAS  DSKKEB. 

Itemxa  1>BKKXB  appears  to  have  been  an  indus- 
trious author,  and  Collier  gives  the  names  of  above 
twenty  plays  which  he  produced,  either  wholly  or 
in  part  He  was  connected  with  Jonson  in  writing 
for  the  Loffd  Admiral's  ^eatre,  conducted  by  Hens- 
lowe ;  bat  Ben  and  he  became  bitter  enemies,  and 
theibnner,  in  hia  Toetaster,'  performed  in  1601,  has 
satirised  Dekker  under  the  character  of  Crispinus, 
representing  himself  as  Horace  I  Jonson's  charges 
s^inst  his  advenaty  are  *  his  arrogancy  and  impu- 
dence in  oommending  his  own  things,  and  for  his 
translating.*  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  docs  not 
sppear,  bat  in  an  apologetic  dialogue  added  to  the 
'  Foetaater/  Jonson  says— 

Whether  of  malioe»  or  of  ignorance, 
Or  itch  to  have  me  their  aaTcnaiy,  I  know  not. 
Or  aU  these  miz*d ;  but  sure  I  am,  three  years 
They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 
On  evciy  stsge. 

Dekker  replied  by  another  drama,  Satiromastix,  or 
ike  UntmgBmg  the  Humorou8  Poet^  in  which  Jonson 
appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  is  more  raillery 
and  abuse  in  Dekker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry, 
hot  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going  public. 
Dekker's  Fortmahu,  or  the  Wiehmg  Cap,  and  the 
Himeet  Whort,  are  his  best  The  latter  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Haalitt,  who  says  it  unites  *  the  sim- 
plicity of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry.'  The 
poetic  diction  of  Dekker  is  choice  and  elegant,  but 
he  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages  like  the 
following  would  do  honour  to  any  dramatist  Of 
Flatienoe:— 

Patienoe  1  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  km  to  heaven  : 
It  mafcea  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  aoA,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  brcathM. 


The  contrast  between  female  honour  and 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best, 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  when  in  the  street 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by, 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  trerj  eye 
That  follow'd  her,  went  with  a  bashful  glanee: 
At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  scorn :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquished,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  eveiy  sail ; 
^M,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 
I,  though  with  face  mask'd,  oould  not  'scape  the 

hem  I 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such. 
Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 
Drest  up  in  cirilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknowng 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

The  pictun  of  a  lady  seen  by  her  lovep— 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own  ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas  !  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulteiate  complexion  :  here  tis  read  ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes» 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue. 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence^ 

In  her  white  bowm  ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all  1    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  1    This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  mo  to  rest  upon  ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  wUl  feed^ 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art. 

True  love  's  best  pictured  in  a  true  love's  heart 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there  I 

Dekker  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1638.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  irre- 
gularity and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he  was 
three  years  In  the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  one  of 
his  own  beautiful  lines,  he  says— 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 
But  the  old  dramatists  lived  in  a  world  of  passioD, 
of  revelry,  want  *nd  despair. 

JOHN  WKBflTEB. 

John  WEBsmsit,  the  *  noble-minded,'  as  Hazlitt 
designates  him,  lived  and  died  about  the  same  time 
as  Dekker,  with  whom  he  wrote  in  the  conjunct 
authorship  then  so  common.  His  original  dramas 
are  the  Ducheet  of  Malfy,  Guise,  or  the  Massacre  of 
France,  the  DevtTs  Law  Case,  Apmvs  and  Virainia, 
and  ^e  White  DtoH,  or  Vittoria  Corombcwu  Web- 
ster, it  has  been  said,  was  clerk  of  St  Andrew's 
church,  Holbom ;  but  Mr  Dyce,  his  editor  and  bio- 
grapher, searched  the  registers  of  the  parish  for  his 
name  without  success.  The  *  White  Devil*  and  the 
*  Duchess  of  Malfy'  have  divided  the  opinion  of  critics 
as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerful 
dramas,  though  filled  with  'supernumerary  horrors^' 
The  former  was  not  successfhl  on  the  sta|^  and  the 
author  published  it  with  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
states,  that  *most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the 
play-house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses  who,  visit- 
ing stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
ttood  books,  but  new  books.'    He  was  accused,  like 
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Jomon,  of  being  m  abw  writer,  bat  he 
himself  with  the  example  of  Euripidei,  and  oonfeMet 
that  he  did  not  write  with  a  gooae  quiU  winged  with 
two  feathers.  In  this  slighted  plaj  there  are  some 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feeling.  The 
grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  oyer  a  dead  bodj  is 
thus  described : — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Maroello's  eorM, 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melodj. 
*Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  aid  elegies, 
Such  as  old  grandunes  watching  bj  the  dead 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  ni^ts  with  ;  that,  be- 

Uere  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room* 
They  were  so  o'ercharged  with  water. 

The  fhneral  dirge  for  Marcello,  sung  by  his  mother, 
possesses,  says  Charles  Lamb,  *that  mtenseness  of 
Ibellng  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  elements 
which  it  contemplates :' — 
Call  for  the  robin  red-breast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o*er  shady  grores  they  hoTer, 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 
Call  unto  his  funeral  dole, 
The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 
To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 
And,  when  gay  tombs  are  robb*d,  sustain  no  harm  ; 
But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men. 
For  with  his  nails  hell  dig  them  up  again.  , 

The  fbUowing  oonplet  has  been  admired:-- 

Glories,  like  glow-wonns,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  looked  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  Ix^L 

The  *  Dnchess  of  MalfV*  abounds  more  in  the  foTiAJs 

El.  It  turns  on  the  mortal  offence  which  the 
gives  to  her  two  proud  brothers,  Ferdinand, 
I  of  Calabria,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging  in  a 
generous  though  infatuated  passion  for  Antonio,  her 
steward. 

*  This  passion,*  Mr  Dyoo  justly  remarks,  *a  sub- 
ject most  difficult  to  treat,  is  managed  with  infinite 
delicacy  i  and,  in  a  situation  of  great  peril  for  the 
author,  she  condescends  without  being  degraded, 
and  declares  the  affection  with  which  her  dependant 
had  inspired  her  without  losing  anything  of  dignity 
and  respect'  The  last  scenes  of  the  i&y  are  con- 
ceived m  a  spirit  which  every  intimate  student  of 
our  elder  dramatic  literature  must  fed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Webster.  The  duchess,  captured  by  Bosok, 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  brother  in  an 
imperfect  light,  and  is  taught  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

[Semefirm  the  Dudum  (ffMaffy'l 

Ferd,  Where  are  you  I 

DmcA.  Here,  sir. 

Ferd,  This  darkness  suits  you  welL 

DmcA.  I  would  ask  you  pardon. 

Ferd,  You  have  it ; 
For  I  account  it  the  honourablest  revenge, 
Where  I  may  kill,  to  pardon.    Where  are  your  cubs ! 

DudLWhoml 

Ferd,  CaU  them  your  children. 
For,  though  our  national  law  distin^ish  bastards 
From  true  Intimate  issue,  compassionate  nature 
Makes  them  all  e^naL 

Dtuh,  Do  you  visit  me  for  this  t 
You  violate  a  sacrament  o'  th'  chureh. 
Will  make  you  howl  in  hell  for't. 

Ferd.  It  had  been  well 
Could  you  have  lir'd  thus  always ;  for,  indeed. 
You  wers  too  much  i'  th'  lif  ht~but  no  more ; 
I  oome  to  seal  my  peace  with  you.    Here's  a  hand 

lOivei  her  a  dead  man's  hamd. 


To  iriiich  you  hsye  vow'd  mueh  tovs :  the  rmgi^ai^t 
Yon  gave. 

Duek.  I  aflbeiionisiely  kiss  it. 

FmL  Pray  do^  and  buiy  the  print  of  it  in  ywir 
heart. 
I  will  leave  this  ring  with  vou  for  a  lore  toksn ; 
And  the  hand,  as  sure  as  the  ring ;  sad  do  not  doekl 
But  you  shall  have  the  heart  too :  when  you iiosda 

friend. 
Send  to  him  that  ow'd  it,  and  you  shall  ise 
Whether  he  ean  aid  you. 

Ihuk.  You  are  verv  cold : 
I  fear  you  are  not  well  after  your  tiavsL 
Ha  1  lights  1  O  homble  I 

Ferd,  Let  her  have  lif^ts  enoudu  [SjoL 

Ihuh.  What  witchcraft  doth  he  piactisSi  that  hs 
hath  left 
A  dead  man's  hand  here  I 

[Hm*  k  disooTomd,  bahind  a  tnifww,  Owirtttekl 
iguvMof  Antootoaiid  Usohfldnn,  ■UMufMM 
UtheywendMiL] 

Bot,  Look  you,  here's  the  piece  tnm  lAddt  'twai 
ta'en. 
He  doth  present  you  this  sad  spectacle, 
That,  now  you  know  directly  they  are  dead, 
Hereafter  you  may  wisely  cease  to  griere 
For  that  which  cannot  be  recovered. 

IhtA,  There  is  not  between  heaven  and  esrth  one 


I  stay  for  after  this. 

Afterwards,  by  a  leflnement  of  cmelty,  the  Ixo- 
ther  sends  a  troop  of  madmen  from  the  hospitsl  ts 
make  a  concert  round  the  duchess  in  prison.  Alter 
th^  have  danced  and  sung,  Boaola  enters  diigoiied 
a«  an  old  man. 


IJka^rfiheDmekm.'} 

Ihu^  Is  he  mad  too  f 

B<m,  I  am  come  to  make  thj  tomb. 

Jhu!h,  Ha  !  my  tomb  t 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  deathbed. 
Gasping  for  breath  :  Dost  thou  perceive  me  sick  1 

^oe.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  sick> 
ness  is  insensible. 

Ihuh,  Thou  art  not  mad  sure  :  dost  know  me  I 

Boi.  Yes. 

DHdLMThoamlt 

Boe,  Thou  art  a  box  of  wormseed ;  at  best  bat  t 
salvatory  of  men  mummy.    What's  this  flesh  t  t 
little   crudded   milk,   fantastical    puff-paste,     Oui   | 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  boyi  om 
to  keep  flies  in,  more  contemptible ;  since  oun  ii  tc   , 
preserre  earthworms.    Didst  &ou  ever  see  a  lark  in  t 
nge  !    Such  is  the  soul  in  the  body :  this  world  ii   - 
like  her  little  turf  of  grass  ;  and  the  hcaren  o'er  oor   ^ 
heads  like  her  looking  glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable 
knowledge  of  the  smiul  compass  or  our  prison.  , 

Dueh,  Am  not  I  thy  duchess  t 

Boe,  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  for  riot  | 
begins  to  sit  on  thy  forehead  (dad  in  grev  hiin) 
twenty  years'  sooner  than  on  a  meny  milkmaid's. 
Thou  sleepest  worse,  than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced  , 
to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear :  a  little  in&at 
that  breeds  its  te^  should  it  lie  with  ^ee,  would 
cry  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the  more  unquiet  bedfbllow. 

Dwsk.  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  atilL 

Boi,  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  u^ik 

J)uA,  Thou  art  very  plain. 

Boe,  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  lirin^ 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Ihuk,  And  thou  comest  to  make  mj  tomb  I 

Bos.  Yes. 

Sit 
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DmelL  Let  ma  bo  a  little  meny. 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thov  make  it  I 

Bot.  Ni^,  TCsolTe  me  fint ;  of  what  ftshion  t 

DmI.  Why,  do  we  now  ftntastioal  in  our  death- 
bed t    Do  we  aflbct  fashion  in  the  grare  t 

Bom,  Meet  ambitioosly.  Princes'  images  on  their 
tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
up  to  hearoi ;  but  with  their  lumds  under  tiieir 
cheeks  (as  if  ther  died  of  the  toothache)  :  they  are 
not  carf^  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but, 
as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world,  the 
self-same  way  they  seem  to  tnm  their  fi^es. 

Dmek,  Let  me  know  fUly,  therefore,  the  eflfect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation. 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chazneL 

B09.  NowIshalL 

{A  eqfin,  eordt^  and  a  ItUprodmotd, 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothets ; 
And  may  it  airiye  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

DmdL,  Let  me  see  it. 
I  hare  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  reins  to  do  them  good. 

Bob,  This  is  yonr  last  presence  chamber. 

Oar,  O,  my  sweet  lady. 

BmdL  Peace,  it  affiigfats  not  me. 

Bob,  I  am  the  common  bellman, 
lliat  nsually  is  sent  to  condemned  persons 
The  ni^t  biefore  they  suffer. 

JDmaL  Even  now  thou  saidst 
Thoa  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

Bob,  Twas  to  bring  yon 
By  degrees  to  mortification  :  Listen. 

DifSe. 

Haik,  now  ereiy  thing  is  still ; 

This  sczeeeh-owi,  and  the  whistler  shrill, 

Call  upon  onr  dame  aloud. 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  yon  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Yoor  length  in  day  's  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind  ; 

Here  yoor  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  is  H  fools  make  such  rain  keeping  t 

Sin,  their  conception  ;  their  birth,  weeping : 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error, 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  dean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And  (the  fool  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  cmdfiz  let  bless  your  neck. 

Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day  : 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Car,  Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers :  alas  1 
What  will  yon  do  with  my  lady  !    Call  for  help. 

DmA,  To  whom  ;  to  our  next  neighbours  1    They 
are  mad  folks. 
Fsrewell,  Cariola. 

1  piay  thee  look  thou  riy'st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold  ;  and  let  the  drl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.— Now  what  you  please ; 
What  death! 

Bos.  Strangling.    Here  are  your  execntionerk 

Jhk^  I  forgire  them. 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  the  lungs. 
Would  ao  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bob,  Doth  not  death  fiizhi  you  t 

Dtieh,  Who  would  be  afraid  on*t, 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world. 

Bob,  Tet,  methinks. 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you : 
This  eord  should  terrify  you. 

IHkA.  Notawhit. 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  haye  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds  t  or  to  be  smothered 


With  cassial  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  I 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  oootb' 
For  men  to  take  their  exits :  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges. 
Yon  may  open  them  l^th  ways  :  any  way  (for  heay^ 

So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering :  tell  my  brothers 

That  I  peroeiye  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 

Best  gift  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 

I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault ; 

I'd  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 

Must  pull  down  hearen  upon  me. 

Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 

As  princes'  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 

Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death, 

Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 

Oo  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 

They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

[7%ey  BtnmglB  ker,  iwirfiiy. 

FsBDiirAifD  enters. 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead  1 

Bob,  She  is  what  you  would  have  her. 
Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd,  Constantly. 

Bob,  Do  you  not  weep  ! 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd,  Cover  her  lace :  mine  eyes  daxsle :  she  died 
young. 

Bot.  I  think  not  so  :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferd,  She  and  I  were  twins  : 
And  should  I  <Ue  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOMAS  mDDLETOV. 

A  conjecture  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tho- 
mas MiDDUsTON  supplied  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of  *  Macbeth/  has 
kept  alive  the  name  of  th>s  poet  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  play,  the  Wiwh,  was  first  published  by 
Reed  ttom  tne  author's  manuscript  It  is  possible 
that  the  *  Witch'  may  have  preceded  '  Macbeth ;'  but 
as  the  latter  was  written  in  the  ftilness  of  Shak- 
speare's  fame  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inferior  author  was  the  borrower.  He 
may  have  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
the  spirit  and  words  of  the  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  *  Witch'  may  not  have  been 
written  till  after  1633,  when  Shakspeare's  first  foUo 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middleton 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  1624,  his  pUiy,  A 
Game  at  CheaB,  was  brought  out,  and  gave  great 
offence  at  court,  by  bringing  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  ambassador,  Gondomar.  The  latter 
complained  to  King  James  of  the  insult  and  Mid- 
dleton (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way')  and 
the  poor  playen  were  brought  before  the  pirivy- 
counciL  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
audacity  in  *  bringing  modem  Christian  kings  upon 
the  stage.'  If  the  dramatic  sovereign  had  been 
James  himself;  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  ears 
and  noses  would  have  appeased  offended  royalty  I 
Middleton  wrote  about  vweniy  plays :  in  1609,  we 
find  him  assisting  Dekker  at  a  court-pageant  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  different  pieces  with 
Bowley,  Webster,  and  other  authors.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1617,  the  London  apprentices, 
in  an  Idle  riot  demolished  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  and 
an  old  ballad  describing  the  circumstance,  states— 
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Booki  old  and  jming  on  heap  tiiey  flung. 

And  bamt  them  in  the  bliuses, 
Tom  Dekker,  Heywood,  Middleton, 

And  other  wmndering  cnsya. 

In  1620,  Middleton  wu  made  chionologer,  or  city 
poet,  of  London,  an  office  afterwards  held  by  Ben 
Jonion,  and  which  expired  with  Settle  m  1724.*  He 
died  in  July  1627.  The  dramai  of  Middleton  have 
no  itrongly- marked  character;  his  best  is  Women 
Beware  of  Women^  a  tale  of  love  and  jealousy,  firom 
the  Italiim.  The  following  sketch  of  married  hap- 
piness is  delicate,  and  finely  expressed  :— 

IHt^pmeat  qf  Married  Life,1 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not  1  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  an  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conoeal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  lore.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marrisge  sends  forth  1 
The  Tiolet  bed's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  fur  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome, 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man  ; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
A»  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long  1 

The  *  Witch'  is  also  an  Italian  plot,  bat  the  nipema- 
toral  agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  iritches  of 
legendfljry  story,  not  the  dim  mysterious  unearthly 
beings  that  accost  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath. 
The  *  Charm  Song'  is  much  the  same  in  both:— 

The  WMdMS  goliW  abont  tbe  OaaldroD. 

Black  spirits  and  white ;  red  spirits  and  srrey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  minsle,  you  that  mingle  may. 

Titty,  Tim,  keep  it  stiff  in  ; 

Firednke,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky ; 

Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in  ; 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about ; 
All  ill  come  running  in  ;  all  good  keep  out ! 

lei  TTtfeft.  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 

ffecaie.  Put  in  that ;  oh  put  in  that. 

2d  Wiidi.  Here's  libbard^s  bane. 

Jffeeate,  Put  in  again. 

lei  WUek,  The  juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 

%d  WUek.  Those  will  make  the  younker  madder. 

AtL  Round,  around,  around,  ke. 

The  flight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described 
with  a  w'M  gusto  and  delight;  if  the  scene  was  written 
before  '  Macbeth,'  Middleton  deserres  the  credit  of 
truo  poetical  imagination*: — 

Bnter  Hscatb,  Stadlut,  Hopm,  sad  other  Witchee. 

See,  The  moon's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she  rides  I 

Stad.  Here's  a  rich  erening,  Hecate. 

Sec,  Ay,  is't  not,  wenches, 
To  take  a  joomeT  of  fire  thousand  miles  t 

Sop,  Ours  will  be  more  to  night. 

Hec,  Oh,  it  will  be  precious.  Heard  you  the  owl  yet  t 

Stad,  Briefly  in  the  copse, 
Am  we  came  through  now. 

•  The  Mlarj  giTen  to  the  city  poet  It  faieMflBlany  nMBttooed 
hy  Jonton  in  an  Inillgnant  tetter  to  the  Berl  of  If  eweeetle  hi 
1«S1.    •  Teetordaj  the  hMTbermu  Court  of  Aldennen  have  with- 


ffee.  Tie  hig^  time  for  us  then. 

Siad.  There  was  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  thiee  tiaai 
As  we  came  thro' the  woods,  and  dnak  her  fill ; 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

ffee.  You  are  fortunate  stilL 
The  Teiy  screech-owl  lights  upon  your  shoulder, 
And  woos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Are  you  fumishsdt 
Have  you  your  ointments  I 

Stad.  All. 

ffee.  Prepare  to  flight  tiieii  s 
I'll  oyeitake  you  swiftly. 

Stad,  Hie,  then,  Hecate: 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

ffee.  I'll  reach  you  quickly.  [2%qf  atemi. 

Enter  Fibbbtoitb. 

Fire.  They  are  all  going  a-birding  to  night  They 
talk  of  fowls  i'th' air  that  fly  by  day ;  I'm  soie  they'll 
be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  io-nicht  If  we  hare 
not  mortality  afieared,  I'll  boshan^d,  for  they  are 
able  to  putrefy  it  to  infect  a  whole  region.  She  spiei 
me  now. 

ffee.  What  1  Firestone,  our  sweet  son  t 

Fire.  A  little  sweeter  than  some  of  you;  or  a  dang- 
hill  were  too  good  for  one. 

ffee.  How  much  hast  there  f 

Fire.  Nineteen,  and  all  brare  plump  ones ;  besides 
six  lizzarda,  and  three  serpentine  egp, 

ffee.  Dear  and  sweet  boy  1  What  herbs  hast  thou  1 

Fire.  I  hare  some  mar-martin  and  mandrsgcm. 

ffee,  Mar-nuuitin  and  mandragora  thou  would'st 
say. 

Fire.  Here's  pannax  too.  I  thank  thee ;  my  pan 
akes,  I  am  sure,  with  kneeling  down  to  cut  'em. 

ffee.  And  solago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too  I  How  near  he  goes  my  cuttings  1 
Were  they  all  cropt  hy  moonlight  I 

Fire.  Eveiy  blade  of  'on,  or  rm  a  mooncalf  mother. 

ffee.  Hie  thee  home  with  'em. 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night ;  I  am  for  aloft. 

Fire,  Aloft,  quoth  you  t  I  would  you  would  break 
your  neck  once,  that  I  might  have  all  quickW. 
[Atide.] — ^Hark,  hark,  mother  I  they  are  atwTe  de 
steeple  already,  flying  over  your  bead  with  a  noise  of 
musicians.  * 

ffeo.  They  aze^  indeed ;  help  me !  Help  me  I  Fm  too 
late  else. 


ffee. 


lAhove.'] 

ffee. 
lAbove.} 


ffee. 

{Above.] 

ffee. 
Spirit, 


ffee. 
Fire. 


LJ8,fla8d.' 


CInthealrs2>Ofe.3 
Come  away,  come  away, 
Hecate,  lUcate,  come  awaj, 
I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come ; 
With  aU  the  speed  I  may ; 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadlm  I 
Here. 

Where's  Puckle  t 
Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too  : 
We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you. 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 
I  will  but  'noint  and  then  I  mount. 

[A  Spirit  deacenda  m  the  ikape  of  a  eiO. 
There'tf  one  come  down  to  fetch  his  dues ; 
A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muae^  I  muse^ 
Since  th*  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Oh,  art  thou  come ; 
What  news,  what  news  t 
All  goes  still  to  our  deligjhl^ 
Either  come,  or  else 
Refuse,  refuse. 

Now,  I  am  fumish'd  for  the  HhAit, 
Hark,  hark  1    The  cat  singa  a  bmye  tiebb 
in  her  own  language. 

SU 
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I       Ae.  lAxmding  with  th€  Spirit,}  Now  I  go,  now  I  flj. 

Ifalkm,  mT  sweet  aphit,  aud  L 
I  Oh,  wluU  daintjr  pleasure  'tis 

To  ride  in  the  air. 

When  the  moon  ahinee  fair, 
I  And  ting,  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss  I 

.  Orer  wcods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains, 

Orer  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains, 
I  Over  steep  towers  and  turrets, 

I  We  ILj  hj  niffht,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 

No  ring  of  hells  to  our  ean  sounds  ; 

No  howls  of  wolres,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 

No,  not  the  noise  of  waters' hreach. 

Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  reach* 
[AfioPB.]  No  ring  of  hells,  fcc 

JOHK  MABSTOlf. 

John  KASsroir,  a  rough  and  yigoroos  satirist  and 
dramatic  writer,  produced  his  McUcontent,  a  comedy, 
prior  to  1600 ;  his  Antonio  and  Mdlida,  a  trag^y,  in 
160S ;  the  InmtiaU  CoiaUeu,  What  You  WiU,  and 
other  plRya,  written  between  the  latter  date  and 
1634,  when  he  died.    He  was  also  connected  with 
Jonaon  and  Chapman  in  the  composition  of  tlie  un- 
ibrtnnate  comedy,  Eattward  Hoe,  In  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  Jonson,  Manrton  was  satirised  by  Ben 
in  his  'Poetaster,'  wider  the  name  of  Demetrius. 
MsrstoQ  was  author  of  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  translations,  and  satires,  one  of  which  (Pig- 
9alion'8  Image)  was  ordered  to  be  burned  for  its 
^centionsness.    Mr  Collier,  who  states  that  Marston 
seems  to  hare  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
his  own  day,  quotes  fh)m  a  contemporary  diary  the 
ibUowing  anecdote:— 'Not.  21,  1602.— Ja  Marston, 
the  last  Christmas,  when  he  danced  witii  Alderman 
More's  wife's  daughter,  a  Spaniard  bom,  fell  into  a 
strange  commendation  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  When 
he  had  done,  she  thought  to  pay  him  home,  and  told 
him  she  thought  he  was  a  poet.     Tis  true,  said  he, 
for  poets  feign  and  lie ;  and  so  did  I  when  I  com- 
mencled  your  beauty,  for  you  are  exceeding  foul.' 
This  coarseness  seems  to  hare  been  characteristic  of 
Blarston:  his  comedies  contain  strong  biting  satires, 
bat  he  IS  far  from  being  a  (Doral  writer.    Hazlitt 
says,  his  forte  was  not  qrmpathy  either  with  the 
stronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn 
and  bitter  indignation  against  the  vices  and  fdlies  of 
men,  which  Tented  itself  either  in  comic  irony  or  in 
lofty  inTCctlTe.    The  following  humorous  sketch  of 
a  scholar  and  his  dog  is  worthy  of  Shakspeare: — 
I  was  a  scholar :  scTen  useful  springs 
Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 
Of  croes'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man  ; 
The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  douM. 
DdifAt^  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leaTSS, 
Toard  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  fle^ 
Shrank  up  my  veins  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  stiU  I  held  oouTerse  with  Zabarell, 
Aquinas,  Sootus,  and  the  musty  saw 
Oi  Antack  Donate :  still  mj  spanid  slept. 
StiU  on  went  I ;  ilrst,  on  tU  omma; 
Then,  an  it  were  mortal.    0  hold,  hol4  ;  Rt  that 
They^  at  Inain  bufiete,  fell  by  the  ean  amain 
Pcu-mell  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Itfecn,  whetlMr  'twere  ooiporeai,  local,  fixt. 
Ex  tradmee^  hut  whether  H  had  free  will 
Or  no^  hot  philosophers 
Stood  handing  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt ; 
I  staoer'd,  new  not  which  was  firmer  part. 
But  Sou^t,  quoted,  read,  oheerr'd,  and  pried, 
Stuflt  noting-books :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd  ;  and  br  yon  sky, 
For  aaght  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  1. 


ROBERT  TATIX>R— WnxiiJC  BOWLBT-^CTBIL 
TOVRNSUB. 

Among  the  other  dramatists  at  this  time  may  be 
mentioned  Bobsrt  Tatlor,  author  of  the  Hm  AoH 
Loet  hie  Pearl ;  WnxiAif  Rowley,  an  actor  and  joint 
writer  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  who  produced 
several  plays ;  Ctril  Tourneur,  author  of  two  good 
dramas,  the  Atheisfe  Tragedy  and  the  Revenger'e 
Tragedy,  Atragi-comedy,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  is 
remarkable  as  baring  been  the  work  of  at  least  three 
anthers— Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  It  embodies, 
in  a  striking  form,  the  Tulgar  superstitions  respect- 
ing witchcraft^  which  io  long  debased  the  pc^olar 
mind  in  Ungland  ^■^ 

[Some  from  (he  WUdi  i^Sdmonton.} 

MoTHBB  Bawtsk  sloua 

5sv.  And  why  on  met  why  should  ths  envious 
world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  t 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 

2r  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself; 
ust  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tonenes 
To  fall  and  run  into  t    Some  call  me  witoi. 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one :  urging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usafe  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
TheniselTes,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nuXM  : 
This  they  enforce  upon  me ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

Bakks,  a  Fumer,  snten. 

JkmJa.  Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch  1 

Saw,  Dost  call  me  witch  t 

Banki,  I  do,  witch ;  I  do  : 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hateAiL 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  ground ! 

Saw,  Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

Samki,  Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
I'll  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw.  You  wont  I  churl,  cut-throat,  miser  I  there 
they  be.  Would  they  stuck  'cross  thy  throat,  thy 
bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff 

Banki,  Say'st  thou  me  so  t  Hag,  out  of  my  sround. 

Saw,  Dost  strike  me,  slare,  curmudgeon  t  Now  thy 
bones  aches,  thy  joints  cramps. 
And  eouTulsions  stretch  and  ciack  thy  sinews. 

JBmte,  Cursing,  thou  hag  t  take  that,  and  that 

[Bxii. 

Sam.  Strike,  do :  and  withet'd  may  that  hand  and 
ann. 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me^  drc^  from  the  rotten 

trunk. 
Abuse  me  1  heat  me  I  call  me  hag  and  witch  I 
What  is  the  name  t  where,  and  l^  what  art  leazn'd  t 
What  spells,  or  diarms,  or  invocations, 
Kay  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  puiohased  I 


I  am  shunn'i 
And  hated  like  a  sickness ;  made  a  seom 
To  all  degrees  and  sexes.     I  have  heard  old  beldams 
Talk  of  fitfniliars  in  the  shi^M  of  miee^ 
Rats,  ferrets,  weaselsi  and  I  wot  not  what, 
That  have  appear'd ;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  Uood. 
But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  theoiy 
I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  power,  good  or  bad. 
Instruct  me  nhich  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 
Upon  this  churl,  I'd  go  out  of  mvsell 
And  give  this  Auy  leave  to  dwell  within 
This  rain'd  eottage,  ready  to  fall  with  age  i 
Abiurs  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  pcaysr^ 
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And  studj  cnnet,  imprecatioDB, 
BlMphemouB  ipMches,  oaUu,  deiesied  oathi» 
Or  anjthing  that's  ill ;  so  I  mifht  work 
Rerenge  upon  this  miawt  thii  black  cor, 
That  barks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  ywj  Uood 
Of  me,  and  of  mj  credit.    Tis  all  one 
Tc  be  a  witch  as  to  bo  ooonted  one. 

[A  Dromied  Soldier.2 
[Rob  ToanMarli  <  AUMbtli  nHS^r-l 


•  Walking  upon  the  fatal  shore, 


Among  the  tlaught^d  bodies  of  their  men. 
Which  the  full-stomach'd  sea  had  cest  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  mj  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  laTour,  when  it  Ured, 
1/ly  astonish'd  mind  inform'd  me  I  had  seen* 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin ;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  lus  dieek ; 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  buiy  him  ;  and  ereiy  time  it  parts. 
Sheds  tears  upon  him ;  till  at  last  (aa  if 
It  could  no  lonser  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slun,  jet  loath  to  leaye  him),  with 
A  kind  of  unresolr'd  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  wares  one  in  another  (like 
A  man  Uiat  folds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands. 
For  Rnef),  ebb*d  from  the  bodj,  and  descends ; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  dec^L 

An  anonymous  play,  the  Eehtm  Jrom  Pamataus, 
was  acted  by  the  stud^ti  of  St  John's  college,  (Cam- 
bridge, about  the  year  1602 :  it  is  remarkable  for 
containing  criticisms  on  contemporary  authors,  all 
poets.  Each  author  is  summoned  up  for  judgment, 
and  dismissed  after  a  few  words  of  oommendation  or 
censure.  Some  of  these  poetical  criticisms  are  finely 
written,  as  well  as  curious.    Of  Spenser^ 

A  sweeter  swan  than  erer  sung  in  Po ; 
A  shriller  nightingale  than  erer  blest 
The  prouder  grores  of  self-admirinff  Rome. 
Blithe  was  each  ralley,  and  each  shepherd  proud 
While  he  did  chant  his  rural  minstrelsy. 
Attentire  was  full  many  a  dainty  ear : 
Najr,  hearers  hung  upon  his  melting  tongue, 
While  sweetly  of  the  Faery  Queen  ne  sung ; 
While  to  the  water's  fall  he  tuned  her  fame, 
And  in  each  bark  engrar'd  Elixa's  name. 

The  ibUowing  extract  Introduces  ns  to  liailow, 
Jonson,  and  Shakspeare ;  but  to  the  latter  only  as 
the  auliior  of  the  *  Venus'  and  *  Lucrece.'  Inffoutmf 
reads  out  the  names,  and  Judicio  pronounces  judg- 
ment ^— 

Ing,  Christopher  Biarlow. 

Jud,  Marlow  was  haxypy  in  his  buskin'd  muse ; 
Alas  I  unhappy  in  his  me  and  end. 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  well, 
Wit  lent  from  heaven,  but  rices  sent  from  helL 

Ing,  Our  theatre  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  got» 
A  tragic  penman  Ibr  a  dreaiy  plot# 
Benjamin  Jonson. 

Jud,  The  wittiest  fellow  of  a  bricklayer  in  England. 

Ing.  A  mere  empiric,  one  that  gets  what  he  hath 
by  obserration,  and  makes  imly  nature  privy  to  what 
he  indites ;  so  slow  an  inventor,  that  he  were  better 
betake  himself  to  his  old  trade  of  brickl«ring ;  a  blood 
whoreson,  aa  confident  now  in  making  of  a  book,  aa  he 

waa  in  times  past  in  layii^  of  a  brick. 

William  Shakspeare. 


Ji»d.  Who  loTSS  Adonb'  love  or  LaersosP  i^; 
His  sweeter  verse  contains  heart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content, 
Without  love's  lasy  foolish  laaguishment. 

The  author  afterwards  introduces  Kempe  and  Bor- 
bage,  the  actors,  and  makes  the  former  state,  in 
reference  to  the  university  dramatists—*  Why,  here's 
nur  fellow  Shakspeare  puts  them  all  down ;  ay,  and 
Ben  Jonson^  toa'  Posterity  has  confirmed  this '  Be- 
turn  ttom 


OaOBOS  CXX>KB — THOMAS  NABntS — WATHAMTm.  WCTn 
— JOHN  DAT — ^HSMBT  GUIFTHOBNB— TB0MA8  BIX- 
DOLPH — ^BICBARD  BROMS. 

A  lively  comedy,  called  QreaC»  Tu  Qwqu,  was 
written  by  Geoboe  0>oke,  a  contemporazy  of  Shak- 
speare. Thomas  Nabbes  (died  about  1645)  was 
the  author  of  ilf  urocotmitf ,  a  masque,  and  of  several 
other  plays.  In  *  Microcosmus*  is  the  foQowing  fine 
song  of  love: — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happ^  pair. 
To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfumes,  and  eveiy  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme. 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam ; 
Where'a  no  sun,  yet  never  night. 
Day  alwavs  springing  from  eternal  li^t. 
(7Aontf.  All  mortal  sufferings  laid  aside^ 
Here  in  endless  bliss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Pield  (who  was  one  of  the  acton  in 
Ben  Jonson's  'Poetaster')  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1609  or  1610,  and  produced  WomoM,  it  a 
Weathercock^  Amends  fir  Ladiee,  &c.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  associated  with  Massinger  in  the 
composition  of  the  Fatal  Dowry.  John  Day,  in  cod- 
junction  with  Chettle,  wrote  the  Biitul  Beggar  oj 
Betknal  Green,  a  popular  comedy,  and  was  also 
author  of  two  or  three  other  plays,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous poems.  Henrt  Glapthobne  is  mentioned 
AS  '  one  of  the  chiefest  dramatic  poets  of  the  leign  of 
Charles  L'  Five  of  his  plays  are  printed— J/i&€rtet 
WaUenetein,  the  HoBander,  Argalua  and  Pardienia, 
Wit  in  a  ConstahU,  the  Lath's  Privilege,  &c.  There 
b  a  certain  smoothness  and  prettiness  of  expression 
about  Glapthome  (particuUuiy  in  his  'Albertas*), 
but  he  is  deficient  in  passion  and  encivy.  Tboxas 
Randolph  (1607-1634)  wrote  the  Mutes*  Looking- 
Glass,  the  Jealous  Lovers,  &c.  In  an  anonymous  plav, 
Sweetman  the  Woman-hater,  is  the  following  happy 
simile : — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

RicHABD  Bbomb,  one  of  the  best  of  the  secondaiy 
dramatists,  produced  several  plays,  the  Antipodes,    \ 
the  Citg  Wit,  the  Covrt  Beggar^  &c.   Little  is  known 
of  the  personal  history  of  uiese  authors :  a  few  scat> 
tered  dates  usually  make  up  the  vrhole  amount  of    i 
their  biography.    The  public  demand  for  theatrical    | 
novelties  cafled  forth  a  suooeasion  of  writers  in  this    ; 
popular  and  profitable  walk  of  literature,  who  seem    \ 
to  have  discharged  their  ephemeral  tasks,  and  sunk    ' 
with  their  works  into  oblirion.    The  glory  of  Shak- 
speare has  revived  some  of  the  nnmter,  like  ludos 
round  his  name;  and  the  rich  stamp  of  the  age,  in 
style  and  thought,  is  visible  on  the  pages  dT  most  of 
them. 


The  reign  of  James  produced  no  other  tragic  poet 
equal  to  Philip  Massimobr,  an  uiiibrtunate  author, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and 
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PHILIP  MASSINdBB. 


who,  ijiag  aliDott  unknown,  wm  buried  with  no 
other  iiifcr^itkm  than  the  meUncholy  note  in  the 
ptruh  register, '  Philip  Musinger,  a  flraii^/  This 
poet  WM  born  about  we  year  1584.  Hia  tkther,  as 
tppean  ftxxn  the  dedication  of  one  of  hia  plays,  was 


in  the  senrioe  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  as  he 
WM  at  one  time  intrusted  with  letters  to  Queen 

'  Elizibedi,  the  situation  of  the  elder  Massinger  must 
hsfe  been  a  confidential  one.    Whether  Philip  ever 

,  '  vandered  in  the  marble  halls  and  pictured  galleries 
of  Wilton,  that  princely  seat  of  old  magnificence, 

I  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  composed  his  £rcadia^*  is 

'  not  known :  in  1602,  he  was  entered  of  Alban  Hall, 
OiibnL  He  is  supposed  to  haye  quitted  the  uni- 
venity  about  1604,  and  to  have  commenced  writing 
for  the  stige.  The  first  notice  of  him  is  in  Hens- 
luwe^i  diary,  about  1614,  where  he  makes  a  joint  ap- 
plicatioD,  with  N.  Field,  and  R.  Dabome,  for  a  Kmui  of 
t^  without  which,  they  say,  they  coM  not  be  baUed, 
Field  and  Dabome  were  both  actors  and  dramatic 
sathon.  The  sequel  of  Massinger's  history  is  oidy 
in  enomeratioii  of  his  plays.  He  wrote  a  great 
Dunber  of  pieces,  of  which  eighteen  hare  been  pre- 
Krred,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  his  house, 
Bankside,  South wark,  one  morning  in  March,  1640. 
The  Virgm  Mca-tyr,  the  Bondman^  the  Fatal  Downf, 
iheCiljfAfadawijBndtheNewWaytoPayOldDebU, 
sre  his  best-known  productions.  The  last-mentioned 
has  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  eroctire  and  original  character  of  Sir  Giles 
Orerreach.  Massfaiger's  comedy  resembles  Ben  Jon- 
iQo%  in  its  eccentric  strength  and  wayward  exhi- 
bitions of  human  nature.  The  greediness  of  awarioe, 
the  tyranny  of  unjust  lawi,  and  the  miseries  of 
porerty,  are  drawn  with  a  powerfhl  hand.  The 
loxuries  and  rices  of  a  dty  life,  also,  afibrd  Massin- 
ger scope  for  his  indignant  and  forcible  inrectire. 
Genuine  humour  or  sprightliness  he  had  none.  His 
(iiaiogue  is  often  coarse  and  indelicate,  and  his  cha- 
ncters  in  low  lifb  too  deprayed.  The  tragedies  of 
Maifinger  hare  a  calm  and  dignified  seriousness,  a 
My  pride,  that  impresses  £e  imagination  very 
■troD^.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent  and  de- 
•criptiTe  than  impassioned  or  inrentiTe;  yet  his 
pictures  of  suflSsring  yirtue,  its  struggles  and  its 
trials,  are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  as  wcJl  as 
irrutifV  the  taste.  His  Tersiflcation  is  smooth  and 
meUiflnoua.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  sedate  and 
difoiifled  tone  of  Massinger^s  plays,  they  were  not 
rcYiTed  after  the  Restoration.    Eren  Dryden  did 


not  think  him  worthy  of  mention,  or  had  forgot  his 
works,  when  he  wrote  his  Esmty  on  Dramatic  Poemf, 

{A  Midnight  8cene,1 

[From  tbs  *  Vixgln  Mtftyr.*] 

▲voBi^,  an  Aiifel,  sUonds  DoaomaA  ss  a  pagSk 

Dor,  My  book  and  taper. 

Ang.  Here,  most  holy  mistress. 

Dor.  Thy  roice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  nerer 
Was  rarish'd  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Were  ereiy  serrant  in  the  world  like  thee, 
So  full  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  us  :  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  thou  art.    Get  thee  to  rest ; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watchine  is  opprest. 

Ano.  No,  my  dear  lady.    I  could  weary  stars, 
And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes. 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
\Vhen  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  l*m  singing  with  some  quire  in  hearen. 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  most  lor'd  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serriceable,  to  get  hence ; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart 

Dor.  Be  nigh  me  still,  then. 
In  golden  letters  down  I'll  set  that  day 
Which  gare  thee  to  me.    Little  did  I  hone 
To  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thprself. 
This  little,  pretty  body,  when  I,  commg 
Forth  of  Uie  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy. 
My  sweet-faced,  godly  b^ggar-bo;f ,  crare  an  alms, 
\^ch  with  glad  hand  I  gare,  with  lucky  hand  ; 
And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  most  chaste  bosom, 
Methoueht,  was  fill*d  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 
But  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher. 
On  wings  of  cherubims,  than  it  did  before. 

Ang,  Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modest  eye 
So  likes  so  poor  a  servant 

Dor.  I  hare  oflTer'd 
Handfuls  of  gold  but  to  behold  thy  parents. 
I  would  leare  kingdoms,  were  I  queen  of  some. 
To  dwell  with  thy  eood  father  ;  for,  the  son 
Bewitdiing  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence. 
He  that  b^t  him  must  do't  ten  tmies  more. 
I  pray  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parents ; 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Ang.  I  am  not :  I  did  nerer 
Know  who  my  mother  was ;  but,  by  yon  palace, 
Fill'd  with  bright  heav'nly  courtiers,  I  dare  assure  you. 
And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  tJiis  hand. 
My  father  is  in  heay'n ;  and,  pretty  mistress. 
If  your  illustrious  hou]>glass  spend  his  sand 
No  worse,  than  yet  it  doth,  upon  my  life. 
You  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  fSfttfaier  there^ 
And  he  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

Dor.  Ablcss'ddayl 

[Pride  of  Sir  OtUi  OverrtcuA  ta  hit  Daughkr.J 

CVtan  the  •  New  Wsj  to  FSj  Old  Debts.*] 

LoysL^-OyaaasACH. 

Over.  To  my  wish  we  are  priyate. 
I  come  not  to  make  ofier  witn  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion  ;  that  were  poor  and  triyial ; 
In  one  word,  I  pronounce  all  toat  is  mine. 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods. 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you  ;  nor  shall  you  hare 
One  motiye  to  induce  you  to  belieye 
I  liye  too  long,  since  eyeiy  y«tf  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heao,  which  shall  be  yours  too. 

Lov.  You  are  a  right  Und  father.     ^ 

Over.  You  shidl  haye  reason 
To  think  me  such.    How  do  you  like  this  seat  I 
It  is  well-wooded  and  well-water'd,  the  acres 
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Fertile  uid  rich :  would  U  not  seme  for  ehaage, 
To  entertoin  jour  friends  in  a  summer's  progress  I 
What  thinks  mr  noble  lord  t 

Xoe.  Tis  A  wAoleeome  air. 
And  well  built,  and  she,i  that  b  mistress  of  it. 
Worthy  the  Iai;ge  rsrenue. 

Over,  She  the  mistress  t 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  mj  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  hare  it ; 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

iSok  Impossible. 

Over,  You  do  condude  too  &st ;  not  knowing  me. 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.    Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  AUworth's  lands  ;  but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship  ;  and  onoe  more, 
I  say  aloud,  th^  are  youzs. 

Xor.  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me 
Than  so  to  expose  'em  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  roice. 

Onr.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard: 
Tour  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 
Nor  can  my  actions,  though  oondemn'd  for  iU, 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immacuUte  whiteness  of  your  fune, 
Nor  Tour  unquestion'd  integrity. 
Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  Uilnt  or  sp^t 
That  may  take  fix>m  your  innocence  and  csadour. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  hare  my  daughter 
lUght  honourable ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her ; 
And  might  I  lire  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  LotoII,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 
1  write  nU  vUra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Eqniyalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remove  that  burden  from  your  shoulders. 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge  of  prodigals  (want)  ahall  nerer  find 
yon* 

Zor.  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  nade  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  t 

Over.  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselyes  against 
Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  constant  course ;  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  complaints, 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intmder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  endoaer 
Of  wliat  was  common  to  my  jnivate  use ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries. 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  whist  'tis  to  have  my  daugnter 
Right  honourable ;  and  His  a  powerfiiTcharm, 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorM  or  pity. 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conadenoe. 

Lo9,  I  admire 
The  toushness  of  your  nature. 

Over.  ^Tis  for  yon,  '• 

My  lord,  and#r  my  dau|^ter,  I  am  miblii 

1  TbsLsdjAIhrotth. 


lOcfrnptMUum/or  UitfortuaeJ 
CFvoM  Ike  •  City  Madsa.*] 

JMe,  No  word,  nr, 
I  hope,  shall  give  offence:  nor  let  it  mliah 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  braveiT  of  your  mind, 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  servant    Not  that  nAm 
Is,  or  shoiud  be,  eontemn'd,  it  being  a  biasing 
Deriv'd  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
Pull'd  down  upon  yon ;  but  in  this,  dear  tir,  | 

You  have  many  equals :  such  a  man't  poHssnov 
Extend  as  &r  as  yours  ;  a  second  hath 
His  bsffs  as  full ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  hi^  in  the  popular  voice :  but  the  diatSnekwa 
And  noble  diflferenoe  }ij  whidi  you  are  | 

Divided  from  them,  is,  that  yon  ate  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  pteity ; 
And  that  you  fbd  compassion  in  your  bowels  | 

Of  othen'  miseries  (I  nave  found  it,  sir ; 
Heaven  keen  me  thankful  for't  I),  while  they  are  cun^d 
As  rigid  and  inexorable.    *        * 
Your  aflabUity  and  mildness,  clothed 
Tn  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  breath, 
ShflJl  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  it. 
Be  Been  and  wonder'd  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  rack 
As  are  bom  only  for  themselyes,  and  live  so, 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  tyrannise  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.    *       * 
Can  you  think,  sir. 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseedi  you,  i 

The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outeiy, 
His  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  fore'd 
To  beg  their  bread ;  this  centleman's  estate  , 

By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  you  f  1 1 

Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  mcrdiantL 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay  d. 
Will  nuse  your  reputation  with  good  men  t 
But  you  may  uige  rpray  you,  panlon  me,  my  aesl 
Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  nrmgd 
For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  net 
Repair  your  lorn,  and  there  vras  never  yet 
But  shune  and  scandal  in  a  victoi^. 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fou^t  it. 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  offer'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  stnmgen 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.    *        * 

Sir  John.  Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  t 

Ltihe.  No,  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preeenra 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sirjckn.  How,  my  good  brother  1 

Ltdee*  By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    Whco 
they  et.t, 
llieir  thanks,  next  heaven,'  will  be  paid  to  jva 

mercy  j 

When  ^our  ships  are  at  sets  their  prayots  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  themfiQn 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  ^our  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tean. 

lUnegmL  Love,^ 

[Fkom  the  ■  Oraat  DnkaofPlwiesl 

OioTAwvi,  nephew  to  the  Grand  Duka.  takioi  Isnerf 
LxoiA,  4sn^t«  of  his  Tutor. 

Lidia.  Must  you  go^  then, 
So  suddenly  t 
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0h9»  Tliere't  no  «rMri<«,  LidiA, 
To  gmin  the  kast  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  nte.    OnatoMi,  with  private  men 
Erteem'd  a  blemag,  is  to  me  a  cnxve ; 
And  we,  whom,  fee  our  high  bifthe,  they  oondude 
The  only  fieemen,  are  the  only  Hlaves : 
Happy  the  golden  mean'!  xiaa  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  a«did  eottagOi  not  nnned  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  audi  of  your  condition,  »weeteil. 
Hare  U'en  a  aafe  and  middle  eouiee,  and  not, 
As  I  am  now,  aninft  mT  ehmoe,  oompell'd  ; 
Or  to  Ue  grofdUng  on  the  earth,  or  raiwd 
So  hi^  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That!  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 
Or  ftU  with  certain  ram. 

Lidia.  Your  own  goodnees 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Oio9.  0,  Lidia !  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  m^t  haTe  eeen  and  lik'd  with  mine  own  eyes, 
A»d  not,  as  now,  with  others   I  might  still. 
And  without  obeerration  or  en'nr, 
As  I  haTe  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  axe  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
In  sotttaiy  groTee,  or  m  choice  gardens ; 
fnm  the  Taiiety  of  curioui  flowen 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  woaden : 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  muimur  of 
Some  hnbbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing, 
And,  ftmn  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imapnation  conceire 
With  what  melodious  hatmonT  a  choir 
Of  angels  sing  aboTO  their  Maker's  pruses. 
And  &en,  with  chaste  discoune,  as  we  retum'd. 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wingi  of  Time  : 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

One  word  more. 

And  then  I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  lore  and  senrice^ 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hjmeneal  Jots, 
EmbiMing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  llame^ 
I  might  haTe  beoi  your  husband. 

XWLSir,iwas, 
And  ercr  am,  your  serrant ;  but  it  was 
And  tis  fitf  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish. 
Such  saucy  hopes.    If  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 
At  my  best  you  had  desenr'd  me ;  as  I  aiu, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  riigin  seal, 
I  wish  yoQ,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  tou  ;  sucha  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  pl< 
May  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  Utv 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid  1 

Gimp.  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  xeply  ; 
This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears. 
May  leaa  you  what  I  should  say. 


you; 


JOHNIOBBi 

„_      _     with  Massinger,   and  possessing 

Idndxed  tastes  and  powers,  was  John  Fobd  (1586> 
1699>  This  anthor  wisely  trusted  to  a  regular 
pnfesrioo,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  fbr  his  sup- 
port He  was  of  a  good  Deronshire  fhmily,  and 
bral  to  the  law.  Hb  first  efibrts  as  a  writer  fiir 
the  stagBi  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
I>eU»  He  also  joined  with  the  latter,  and  with 
||m»fay,  In  «mposing  the  WtteAo/'.Etfsiowtoa.  already 
jn^A»»A^  the  last  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford's. 
In  len  appeared  the  Looer'»  Mdamckoly,  dedicated 
toUsfUttdsoftheSocie^drQniy'sInn.  In  1638 
wn  frinted  his  three  tragedies,  'iie  BroAer  a^d 


Sitter^  the  Broken  Heart,  and  Zoiw's  Saerifite.  He 
next  wrote  Perkin  Warbeck^  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces,  FanetM  Chaait 
emd  Noble,  and  the  LeMe  Tnai,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  oomplete  the  list  of  Ford's  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after  the  productioii 
of  his  last  pbty. 

A  tone  of  pensiye  tenderness  and  pathoi,  with  a 
peculiarly  son  and  musical  style  of  Uank  verse, 
characterise  this  poet  The  choice  of  his  subjects 
was  unhappy,  for  he  has  deroted  to  incestuous  pas- 
sion the  noblest  offlnings  of  his  muse.  The  scenes 
in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  descriptire  of  the  crimi* 
nal  lores  of  Annabella  and  Gioranni,  are  painfttUy 
Uiteresting  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  con- 
tain his  finert  poetry  and  expression,  ^nie  old  dra- 
matists lo^ed  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagination,  and 
awoke  those  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  passion,  and 
wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  They  lired  in  an  age  of  excitement— the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblert  qja- 
lities.  In  fius  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  felt  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement;  they  flung  themselves 
into  the  fbll  tide  of  the  passions,  sounded  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  few, 
like  poor  Mailow  and  Greene,  sunk  early  in  unde- 
plored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty 
impidse  and  freedom  to  their  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will;  they 
surveyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  thoughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  have  instantly  repressed  and  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  love  was  an  all-pervad- 
ing fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fervour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge,  re- 
morse, and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Kor  was  the  light  of 
religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven 
in  the  midrt  of  the  darkest  vice  and  debauchery. 
The  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  above 
this  agitated  region ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,* 
and  the  *  Sonnets^' show  that  he  had  been  at  one  time 
soiled  by  lome  dT  its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently or  regular  deportment  but  of  morbid  diseased 
imagination.*  His  Utest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Cdmdge)  suggests,  that  the  choice  of  horrible  sto- 
ries for  his  two  best  plays  may  have  been  merely 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  *  His  moral  sense 
was  gratifled  by  indignation  at  the  dark  possibilities 
of  sin,  and  bv  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
tsiing,*  Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
df  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  Lsmb  ranks  him 
wiUi  the  flrstorder  of  poets;  but  this  praise  is  exces- 
sive. Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions, 
and  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptions, he  wants  the  elevation  of  great  geuiusi 
He  has,  as  HaUam  remarks,  the  power  over  tears; 
fbr  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  even  with  his 
Tidous  chancten. 
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lA  Dying  BequetL'] 

CFrom  Um  •  Brokflo  Hani.'] 

CAI.AirTHA^— PmrsAA. 

CfaL  Being  alone,  Pe&the%  70a  liaT«  gnaied 
The  opportunitj  jou  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  hare  commanded. 

Pen,  Tis  a  benefit 
Which  I  shall  owe  jonr  goodneM  even  in  death  for. 
Mj  glass  of  life,  sweet  pnncess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  ron  down  ;  the  sands  are  spent : 
For,  by  an  inward  messenger,  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  sh<ni  and  certain. 
Cfaim  You  feed  too  much  your  mdanchdly. 
Pol  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  bat  pleasing  dreamy 
And  shadows  soon  decaying :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality  mpr  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  ranity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  varied  pleasures  sweeten'd  in  ^  miztuze^ 
But  trsidcal  in  issue.  * 

OdL  Contemn  not  your  condition  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  t 

Pen.  To  place  before  pre 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherem  you  may  see 
How  weaiy  I  am  of  a  lingering  li&» 
Who  count  the  best  a  misezy. 

Cai,  Indeed 
Ton  hare  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 
Cctl.  Speak,  and  enjoy  it. 
Pen,  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath  impartially : 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy ; 
Heaven  will  reward  your  piety  and  thank  it. 
When  I  am  dead :  for  sure  I  must  not  live ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

CcU.  Now  beduew  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen,  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  have  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  character'd  ;  which  you,  with  pardon. 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Co/.  Talk  on,  prithee ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 
Pen.  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth  ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  grie&, 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 
Col.  To  whom  that  t 

Pen.  To  virgin  wives  ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
By  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  ties  of  loye 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next, 
To  married  maids ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues. 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage  ; 
May  those  be  ever  young. 

Oal.  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  witii  f 

Pen.  Tis  my  fame ;  I  trust 
By  scandal  yet  untouched :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughter.  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  fiJl'n  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dishonour. 
Cal,  How  handsomely  thou  play'st  with  harmless 
sport 


Of  mere  imagination  I    Speak  the  last 
I  strangely  lUie  thy  will. 

Pen.  This  jewel,  madam. 
Is  dearly  predous  to  me  ;  you  most  use 
The  beet  <»  your  discretion,  to  employ 
This  sift  as  I  intend  it. 

Om,  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.  Tis  lonff  ago,  sinoe  first  I  lost  my  h«ut| 
Long  I  haye  liv  Vi  without  it :  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Galaatha,  Sparta's  heir, 
By  ierrioe  bound,  and  by  aflSsction  vow*d, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  omy  brother  Ithodes. 

CfaL  What  saidst  thou  t 

Pen,  Impute  not,  heav^-blest  lady,  to  ""'^^Vmt 
A  fluth  aa  humbly  perfect  as  the  piayen 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  hUe  appeared 
He  moves  before  you  ! 

OaL  Shall  I  answer  here^ 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly! 

Pen,  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cindeit,  soorch'd  by  your  disdain, 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  one  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low-bent  thooj^ 
Accusing  such  presumption  :  ns  for  word^ 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service ; 
Tet  this  lost  creature  loves  prou.    Be  a  prinessi 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  giye  him  his  doom, 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

Cal,  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  darest 
Tempt  my  displeasure  t 

Pen,  I  must  leave  the  world. 
To  revel  in  Elysium ;  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  adyanta^  here. 
Yet  1^  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit.    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him, 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  hanh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  atinng  a  pom 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  oyer 
His  life  and  end. 

CcU,  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 
-    Pen.  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  O  most  unkind. 

CaL  Christalla,  Philenia,  where  are  ye  I    Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 

IConteniionqfa  Bird  and  a  Jfiwieuin.]* 

[Fraai  the  <  LoTar*8  MelandKity.'] 

MaiiAPHOir  sad  Axbtros. 

Men,  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the^talei 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  haye  feign'd 
To  glorifjr  their  Tempo,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  ybiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came ;  and  living  private. 
Without  acouaintance  of  more  sweet  companion! 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  loye,  my  thoo^ts^ 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves. 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contentioii. 
That  art  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

AfMt,  I  cannot  yet  conceive  yrhat  you  inftr 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mme  ean,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  Aa  I  atole  nearer. 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

*  Pbr  sa  ampUfloRtlon  of  the  lol^eet  of  thfa  extnet,  MS  I 
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TUiToatii,  tkii  ftii^Mtd  ^th,  upon  his  Into^ 
Vmh  ilniiit  of  itnoge  WMif  and  bunMnj, 
PHdiimingi  at  it  seem'd,  lo  bold  a  duJlonn 
To  Um  diar  dionilen  of  the  woods  tho  biraa, 
nat,  M  tlM7  ilock'd  about  him,  aU  ftood  nlenty 
Woad^inff  at  what  th«j  heard*    I  wonder'd  too. 
ifMtXnd  10  do  I ;  good  t  iut^ 

•    NHnie*!  bat  •kill'd  moiician,  undertakes 
,    xhk.  daUenge,  and  for  ererj  sereial  strain 

Ths  vdl'Sh^ied  jouth  oonld  touch,  she  song  h«r  own  s 
'    fle  ooold  not  ran  dinsion  with  more  art 
Upoa  hii  <|Qaiking  instrument,  than  ahe^ 
i  The  nij^Luigale,  did  with  her  Tarioos  notes 
Xipl/  to:  &  a  Toioe,  and  for  a  sound, 
Ammi,  'tis  much  easier  to  beliere 
Hit  loeh  thsy  were^  than  hope  to  hear  again. 
Amd,  How  did  the  rirals  pari  t 
JUak  Too  term  them'  mhtly  ; 
.    For  tbej  wire  riTmls,  and  their  mistress,  haimonj. 
Some  time  thus  spent»  the  jonng  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
I    Whom  art  had  never  taoj^t  elefib,  moods,  or  notes, 
Shoold  Tie  with  him  for  master/,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  ead  the  eontroveray,  in  a  rapture 
I    Upon  hii  inatrument  he  plajs  ao  awifUy, 
So  maoj  Tolnntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunnings 
Coneord  m  discord,  lines  of  diffisring  method 
,    Keetiog  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 
isMC  Now  for  the  bird. 
MoL  The  Mid,  ordain'd  to  be 
,    Vode'f  first  martyr,  strore  to  imitate 
Then  asreral  sovmds:  which,  when  her  waibliug 
thraat 
f    Fail'd  in,  for  grief,  down  dropped  she  on  his  lute, 
'   And  hfike  her  heart  1    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 

To  aee  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearae^ 
'    To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears ; 
,  nst,  trust  me^  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
^  Mine  own  unmaniy  weakness,  that  made  me 
'  A  fellow-moumcr  with  him. 
AmeL  I  beU«T»  thee. 

Mm.  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Thca  n^'d,   then  wiped  his  eyes^  then  si^'d  and 

cned: 
'Alaa,  poor  creature  I  I  will  soon  rerenge 
nil  owelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Hcoceferth  this  lute,  guiltr  of  innocent  blood. 
Shall  nerer  more  betray  a  harmleas  peace 
I   To  an  untimely  end  :*  and  in  that  sorrow, 
•Af  he  was  pashinf  it  against  a  tree^ 
Ifoddenhrsteptui. 

Amd,  Thou  hast  disconrs'd 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

THOMAS  BXTWOOD. 

Thoxas  Hstwood  was  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable of  dramatic  writers.     He  had,  as  be  informs 
hia  readers,  *  an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
finger/  in  two  hnndred  and  twenty  pUjrs.   He  wrote 
also  sereral  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
hoaioees  as  an  actor.    Of  his  huge  dramatic  library, 
,   only  twenty-three  ploys  hare  oome  down  to  us,  the 
beatof  which  are,  A  Woman  KtUed with  Kindnest^ihe 
EagHgk  Travdler^  A  Challenge  for  Beau^^e  Royal 
I   King  ami  Lofid  Subject,  the  Lanceuhire  Witchet,  the 
,   Aipe  oj  Lucreee^  Lode  Miatreu,  &c.    The  few  par- 
ticolsn  respecting  Heywood's  life  and  history  hare 
I   been  gleaned  from  his  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
'  hia  plays,    tlie  time  of  his  Urth  is  not  known;  but 
'   he  was  a  natiTe  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  V^Xet-'Exjoae^   Cambridge :  he  is  found,  writing 
ior  the  stage  in  1596.  and  he  continued  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  the  year  1640.  In  op».  of  his 
probgues,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  Tarioos  sonroes  of 
his  multifarious  labours : 

To  gire  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 
The  gods  themselTes  weVe  brought  down  to  the  stags^ 
And  figured  Uiem  in  planets  ;  imuie  even  hell 
Delirer  up  the  furies,  by  no  spell 
(Saring  the  muse's  rapture)  further  we 
HaTe  traffick'd  by  their  help ;  no  histoxy 
We  h»Te  left  unnfled  ;  our  pens  hare  been  dipt 
As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 
As  tracks  more  Tiiugar,  whether  read  or  sung 
In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue : 
Of  fiairies,  elres,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land. 
The  lawns,  the  grores,  no  number  can  be  scann'd 
Whidi  we  have  not  giren  feet  to* 
This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it  shows  how  eager 
the  play-going  public  were  then  for  noyelties,  though 
they  poswssed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries.    TIm  death  of  Heywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatist^ 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  classical 
hnagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defecUre ;  and  scenes  of 
low  bdToonerjr,  <  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,'  daorm  his  pieces.   His  humour, 
howeyer,  is  more  pure  and  moral  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,   '  There  is  a  natural  repose  in 
his  scenes,'  sars  a  dramatic  critic,  *  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  wiw  the  excitement  that  reigns  In  most 
of  his  contemporaries.    Ifiddleton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  fbrerish  anxiety  with  which  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  snflbld.    Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  dirge  over  them 
when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
ground.  .  Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they 
come  into  these  situations.    He  walks  quietly  to  and 
fW>  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem* 
hers  of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile 
at  their  foIliM,  or  with  a  Arequent  warning  to  them 
on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.'  *    The  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche^  fh>m  *  Love's  Mistress,'  is 
in  his  best  manners— 


Aim,  Welcome  to  both  in  one  1  Oh,  can  you  teU 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  I 

So(4.  Psyche  is  welL 

Adm.  8o  among  mortals  it  is  often  aaid. 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

At^  But  PsTche  Urea,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  far  aormount  all  earthly  joy ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare ; 
Winds,  and  the  lifht-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channell'd  nrera,  apringa,  and  flowery  mead% 
Are  proud  when  Payche  wantons  on  their  streams, 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroideiy  treada, 
When  Payche  gilds  their  aystal  with  her  beams. 
We  have  out  seen  our  aiater,  and,  behold  1 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm'd  with  gold. 

In  1635,  Heywood  published  a  poem  entided  the 
Hierarchy  of  Angels.  Various  songs  are  scattered 
through  Heywood's  neglected  plays*  some  of  them 
ea^  and  flowing  :— 


Pack  douds  away,  and  welcome  day. 
With  ni^t  we  banish  sorrow : 

Sweet  air  mow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 
To  give  my  love  good  moirow : 

Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 
Notes  from  the  lark  VU  borrow : 
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Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nighiiiigftl*,  nngf 
TOjgive  mj  lore  good  monoir. 
To  gire  my  lore  good  morroir, 
NotM  ficom  them  all  111  bonow. 

Wftlce  from  thy  nest,  robin  led-breatli 

Sing,  birds,  m  ererj  iiiRow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Oiye  mj  fair  loye  good  monrow. 
Blackbird  and  thnish  in  eyeij  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-epanow, 
Tou  pretty  elyes,  amon^nt  jooneiyes, 

Sm  my  fair  lore  good  morrow. 
To  giye  my  love  good  morrow^ 
Sing,  bixds^  in  eyeiy  fVurow. 

We  that  hare  known  no  neater  stat* 
Than  this  we  liye  in,  pnuee  our  fate  } 
For  courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent, 
When  countiy'k  russet  breeds  content* 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire. 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desirSb 
Smnle  and  low  is  our  condition^ 
For  here  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold  | 
Our  music  &m  the  birds  we  borrow. 
They  bidding  us,  we  than,  good  morrow* 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  plain, 
Tet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye, 
As  those  be*«tain*d  in  scarlet  dye. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass, 
As  many  men^  hours  doth  paM, 
As  courtiers  with  their  costly  girls. 
Though  richly  deck'd  in  gold  and  pearls ; 
And,  thou|^  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo, 
Nay,  often  with  less  danger  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  damties*  store. 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  fare  we  feast, 
With  us  it  doth  aa  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  speed. 
For  our  vmd  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear, 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They've  been  at  court  and  leamt  it  there. 

[Shipwreck  hy  Dnnk,} 
CFMm  the '  Bm^idi  Tkavelkr.'] 


-This  gentleman  and  I 


Pttss'd  but  Just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  house, 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrifl  youth  ;  his  fiUher  now  at  sea  : 
And  there  tms  nidit  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  their  carousing,  all  their  brains 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  ofier'd 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea :  when  suddenly. 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  oonceires 
The  room  wherein  they  quafifd  to  be  a  pinnace 
MoTing  and  floating,  and  the  confus'd  noise 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  mariners ; 
That  their  unstead&st footingdid  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  yesseL    This  oonceiT'4, 
Each  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger. 
And  to  look  out  for  sidfety.    Fly,  saith  one^ 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  discover.    He 
Cfimbs  by  the  bed-poet  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  turiralent  sea  and  tempest  towards ; 
And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  lires, 
To  cast  their  lading  oyerboard.    At  this 
•4Ji  lall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street, 


As  to  the  sea,  whaA  next  came  to  their  hand. 

Stools,  tables,  tressels,  tnneheo,  bedsteads,  cine. 

Pots,  plate,  and  glasses.    Here  a  fellow  whistles ; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  stnigj^g 

Upon  the  fleer,  as  if  he  swam  for  life : 

A  third  takes  the  baea-yiol  f or  the  ooek-boaft. 

Sits  in  the  bellow  on*t,  labours,  and  rowe ; 

H  is  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  plagr'd  i 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'sc^ie 

(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

Still  fVimbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  mnlUtodi^ 

Watching  wi&ont,  and  gaping  for  the  §poil 

Cast  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  eaia  about  it ; 

The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil  j 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 

Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  tiie  house,  and  finds  thesi 

In  this  confiision  :  they  BAon  his  stafl^ 

And  think  it  Neptune's  trident ;  and  that  he 

Comes  with  his  Tritons  (so  they  eall'd  his  watch) 

To  cahn  the  tempest,  and  i^ypease  the  wares  : 

And  at  this  point  w  left  them. 

XAXBS  SHIRLXr. 

The  last  of  these  dramatists — '  a  great  race,'  says 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  '  all  of  whom  spoke  ncauiy  the 
same  language,  and  bad  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and 
notions  £a  common'— -was  Jakes  Shiblet,  bora  in 
London  in  1596.    Designed  for  holy  orders,  Shirl^ 
was  educated  first  at  O^ord,  where  Archbishop  L«id 
ref^ised  to  ordain  him  on  account  of  his  appearance 
being  disfigured  by  a  mole  on  his  left  chedc    He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  AM.  at  Cambridge, 
and  ofilciated  as  curate  near  St  Albans.    like  his 
brother  dirine  and  poet»  Crashaw,  Shirley  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.    He  lived  as 
a  schoohnaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  yoluminoiis  dramatic 
writer.    Thirty-nine  pUys  proceeded  from  his  pro- 
lific pen ;  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  works,  edited 
by  Gifford,  is  in  six  octayo  yolumei.     When  the 
Master  of  the  Beyels,  in  1638,  licensed  Shxriey's 
play  of  the  Young  Admiralt  he  entered  on  his  books 
iin  expression  of  his  admiration  citbe  drama,  because 
it  was  free  firom  oathsi  profkneness,  or  obseeneness ; 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encoiiTBge  the 
poet  *  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  cleanly  wny  of 
poctxy.'    Shiriey  is  certainly  less  impure  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  fhr  from  fiwIttoBi  in 
this  respect    His  dramas  seem  to  haye  bemi  toler- 
ably sucoessfuL    When  the  ciyil  wars  broke  out,  the 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took  tiie 
field  under  his  patron  the  Eari  of  Newcastle.     After 
the  cessation  of  this  struggle,  a  stfll  worse  misfor- 
tune befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  tfwatres, 
and  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  Ibimer 
occupation  of  a  teacher.    The  Restoration  doea  not 
seem  to  haye  mended  his  fortunes.    In  1666,  the 
great  flre^of  London  droye  the  poet  and  his  ftmily 
from  their  house  in  WhitefHars ;  and  shortity  alia 
this  eyent,  both  he  and  his  wifb  died  on  the  same 
(lay.    A  Ufe  of  yarious  labours  and  zeyerses,  thus 
fuund  a  sudden  and  tragic  terminatiaa.    Shirley's 
plays  haye  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  o€ 
Massingcr;  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.    His 
comedies  haye  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  societr. 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  *  polished  and  refined 
dialect,  me  *  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  tlie  ddi- 
cacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beau^  of  his  slnulea.* 
He  admits,  howeyer,  what  eyery  readeryMt,  tlie  want 
in  Shirl^  of  any  strong  passion  or  aigrossing^  inte- 
rest    Hallam  more  justly  and  compreheiisiTeiy 
states—*  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  fiiree  In  can- 
ceiying  or  delineating  character,  httle  of  patiios,  and 
less,  perhaps,  of  wit;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep 
impression  in  reading,  and  of  counc  can  leay^  none 
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I. 


fai  the  UMWiory.  Bat  his  mind  mm  poetical;  his 
better  dianctera,  especiaHjr  females,  express  pure 
thoughts  hi  pore  langiiage  {  he  is  nerer  tumid  or 
aflbded,  and  sddom  obscure;  the  hicidents  succeed 
Tspi^j,  the  penonsges  are  nuroerons,  and  there  is 
a  general  aiihnatlon  hi  the  scenes,  which  causes  us 
to  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  rery  good  plav, 
nor  poarihly  any  vety  good  scene,  could  be  fbund 
m  Shlitey ;  hat  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable 
beftuty.'  Of  ^ese  fine  lines,  Dr  Farmer,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare/  quoted  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful,  being  part  of  Fernandu's 
deacriptioD,  in  the  *  Brothers,'  of  the  charms  of  his 


Her  CTfe  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Whyii  suddenly  took  birth,  but  oyerweigh'd. 
With  its  own  swaUing,  dropt  upon  her  bosom^ 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  wpp«u*d 
Ab  naiore  meant  her  sorrow  tot  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  fiom  her  eyes^ 
Ab  if  they  had  gain*d  a  Tictory  o'er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves^ 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  hearen. 

Id  the  same  rein  of  delicate  fuicy  and  feeling  is  the 
fiaDowing  passage  in  the  Gratefld  Servant,  where 
Qeena  learns  of  the  existence  of  Foscari,  from  her 
pageDokino: — 

A.  The  daj  breaks  glorious  to  my  darken'd  thoughts. 
He  livea,  he  fives  yet  I  Cease,  ye  araoroua  fears, 
Mon  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  swoet  youth  ; 
How  fitf«s  my  lord  1    Upon  my  virgin  heart 
111  haild  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 
A  AaakAil  sacrifice  for  lus  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Is  he  in  perfect  health  t 

JM,  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  joQ  Uess  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Teor  oonatancy* 

Ok.  O  fst  thee  wings  and  fly  then ; 
Tall  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire. 
Which,  wiu  his  memory  richer  than  all  spioeSy 
DbpcfseB  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  sad, 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

^Yet  stay, 

TImms  foest  away  too  soon ;  where  is  he  t  speak. 

J)m£  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
Ha  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Cle.   Tlma  has  no  feathers;  he  walks  now  on 


Relate  his  gigturcs  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
Wlmi  other  words  t    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  f 
I  would  not  far  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  ahonld  suspect  my  faith.    What  said  he,  prithee  t 

2>iil.  He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Maloes  eloquent^  could  speak ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  etar  and  pilot. 

Cie,  The  sun's  lov'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow 


WImo  he  deellneth,  opens  it  again 
Ai  hia  feir  risii^  :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  doa'd  all  mydeli^ht ;  tUl  his  approach 
It  flbnU  not  spnad  itself. 

The  PrwUgtU  ladjf. 

(Tram  the  •  Lady  of  Plaainra'] 

AssnaA  sad  the  BtrnwAVu 

JStmtk  Be  fstienti  madam,  you  may  have  your  plea- 


Ar^C  Tim  that  I  came  to  town  for ;  I  would  not 
»  affun  the  oountiy  conversation 


To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires  I    The  men. 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth  ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  plottghine  as  their  ground :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellingn's  round  ;>  t'  observe  with  what  solemnity 
They  ke^  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle 

sticks; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobbyhorse 
Tire,  and  the  Maid-Marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoon  meat. 

Stew,  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  argument 
To  make  the  countiy  life  appear  so  hateful ; 
At  least  to  your  particular,  who  enjo/d 
A  blessing  in  that  calm,  would  vou  be  puas'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom : 
While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  more 
Delights,  your  husband's  love  and  power  joined 
To  give  your  life  more  harmony.    You  liv'd  then 
Secure  and  innocent,  belov'd  of  all ; 
Prais'd  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  enviSd,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — I  would  not  prophesy. 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  niMT  succeed  your  change. 

Aret,  z  ou  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.    Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  countiy. 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailie. 

Enter  Sib  Thomas  BoBirwsi.u 

JBorn.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  f 
Angry,  sweetheart  t 

Aret,  I  am  angiy  with  myself, 
To  be  BO  miserably  restrainNl  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bom,  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  t    Have  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  t 
Quitted  the  country,  and  remov'd  the  hope 
C)f  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  liv'd  in ;  chang'd  a  calm  and  retir'd  life 
For  this  wild  town,  compos'd  of  noise  and  charge  t 

Aret,  What  cha^  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  1 

Bom,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  powerful 
I*  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  ^our  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.    I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune^ 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teadi 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employe<it 
To  serve  vour  vast  expenses. 

AreL  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  I 

B^n,  Thouffh  you  weif^ 
Me  in  a  partiu  scale,  my  heart  is  honest. 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  aroct, 
Nay  study,  ways  of  oride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 
Your  mighty  lookin^-^glasses,  like  artillery. 
Brought  Some  on  mgrncB  ;  the  superfluous  plate^ 
Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinsman  | 
Banquets  lor  t'other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 

1  A  fsTOorlte  though  homely  daaoe  of  those  days,  takhif  M 
title  fzom  an  actor  nuned  8t  Lcgtr. 
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And  perfumes  th«t  exceed  all :  train  of  Mnraati^ 
To  itifle  ufl  at  home  and  show  alyroad, 
Mora  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetiaii« 
About  your  ooach,  whoee  rude  postilion 
Must  pester  ereiy  narrow  lane,  till  passen^ien 
And  tradesmen  cnise  joor  chokii^  up  their  stalls^ 
And  oommon  aries  pursue  jour  laaywiip 
For  hind'ring  o'  the  market.  • 

Aret,  Have  tou  done,  sir  t 

Scm.  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  ofjoai  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.    Your  jewels^ 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes, 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admiren. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Aret,  Pny  do ;  I  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift. 

.Bom.  I  could  wish,  madam. 
Yon  would  not  gvne  so  much. 

AftL  A  gamester  too  t 

Bam,  But  are  not  come  to  th*t  wpentanet  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit ; 
Yon  look  not  through  the  siu»tlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Chaige  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.    My  poorest  serrant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire, 
Purchas'd  beneath  my  honour.    You  may  pUy, 
Not  a  pastime,  but  a  tyranny,  and  Tex 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  't. 

AftL  Good — ^proceed. 

Bom,  Another  game  yon  hare,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  rerels  in  the  night. 
Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure; 
Tis  but  the  family  of  lore  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on  % 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  brib'd  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in  't. 
Some  darks  had  been  discorer'd,  and  the  deeds  too ; 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danc'd  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
"Br  any  foul  act,  out  the  Tirtuous  know 
rris  not  enough  to  clear  ourseWes,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Arei,  Hare  you  concluded 
Your  lecture  t 

Bom,  I  have  done ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curi>  to  their  modest 
And  noble  freedom. 

In  the '  Ball,*  a  comedy  partly  by  Chapman,  but 
chiefly  by  Shirley,  a  coxcomb  (Bostock),  cmzed  on 
the  poiDt  of  fomUy,  is  shown  up  in  the  roost  admir- 
able manner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Trarers,  by  way  of 
fooling  him,  teUs  him  that  he  is  rivalled  in  his  suit 
of  a  particdar  lady  by  Sir  Ambrose  Lamount 

iSeenefrom  the  BaU,] 
Bostock  sad  Sib  Mabmadckb. 

Boi,  Does  she  love  any  body  else  I 

Mar,  I  know  not. 
But  she  has  half  a  score  upon  my  knowledge^ 
Are  suitors  for  her  favour. 

Boi,  Name  but  one, 
And  if  he  cannot  show  as  many  < 


Mar,  He  thinks  he  has  good  cards  fbr  her,  and  likss 
His  game  well. 

BIos.  Be  an  understanding  knight. 
And  take  my  meaning ;  if  he  caquot  show 
As  mudi  in  heraldiy— ^ 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  rich  he  Is  in  fidds, 
But  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Bos.  Is  he  a  branch  of  the  nobility  f 
How  many  lords  can  he  call  cousin  I— else 
He  must  be  taught  to  know  he  has  prssomid 
To  stand  in  competition  with  me. 

Mar.  Yon  wUI  not  kiU  himi 

JSot.  You  shall  pardon  me ; 
I  have  that  within  me  must  not  be  provok'd ; 
There  be  some  living  now  that  have  been  kill'd 
For  lesser  matters. 

Mar.  Some  living  that  have  been  kill'd  f 

Bos.  I  mean  some  liring  that  have  set 
Not  to  confront  nobility ;  and  I 
Am  senrible  of  my  honour. 

Mar.  His  name  is 
Sir  Ambrose. 

Bot,  Lamount ;  a  knight  of  yesterday. 
And  he  shall  die  to-morrow ;  name  another 

Mar.  Not  so  fast,  sir ;  you  must  take  some  hnaUu 

Bot,  I  care  no  more  for  killing  half  a  doien 
Knights  of  the  lower  house — I  mean  that  are  not 
Descended  from  nobility — than  I  do 
To  kick  any  footman ;  an  Sir  Ambrose  were 
Kniffht  of  the  Sun,  king  Oberon  should  not  sare  him, 
Nor liis  queen  Mab. 

Bnter  Bra  Ambbosb  LAMomiT. 

Mar,  Unluckily  he's  here,  sir. 

Bos.  Sir  Ambrose, 
How  does  thy  knighthood  t  ha  1 

Amb.  My  nym]^  of  honour,  well ;  I  joy  to  see  thes. 

Boi.  Sir  Mannaduke  tells  me  thou  ait  suitor  to 
Lady  Lucina. 

Amb.  I  have  ambition 
To  be  her  servant. 

Bof.  Hast  t  thou'rt  a  brave  knight,  and  I  oommend 
Thy  judgment. 

Amb.  Sir  Marmaduke  himself  leans  that  way  toOb 

Boi.  Wh^  didst  conceal  it  t    Come,  the  move  Urn 


But  I  could  never  see  you  there. 

Mar,  I  hope. 
Sir,  we  may  live. 

Bot.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
Cupid  has  given  us  all  one  liveiy ; 
I  serve  that  lady  too ;  you  undentand  me  f 
But  who  shall  cany  her,  the  fates  detennine  ; 
I  could  be  knighted  too. 

Amb.  That  would  be  no  addition  to 
Your  blood. 

Bos.  I  think  it  would  not ;  so  my  lord  told  me  ; 
Thou  know'st  my  lord,  not  the  earl,  my  other 
Cousin  1  there's  a  spai^  his  predecessors 
Have  match'd  into  the  blood ;  you  undentand 
He  put  me  upon  this  lady ;  I  proclaim 
No  hopes ;  pray  let's  together,  gentlemen ; 
If  she  be  wise— I  say  no  mon ;  she  shall  not 
Cost  me  a  sigh,  nor  shall  her  love  engagt  me 
To  draw  a  sword ;  I  have  vow'd  that. 

Mar,  You  did  but  jest  beforo. 

Amb,  Twere  pity  that  one  drop 
Of  your  heroic  blood  should  fall  to  th'  ground  i 
Who  knows  but  all  your  oousin  lords  may  die. 

Mar.  As  I  believe  them  not  immortal,  sir. 

Amh.  Then  you  aro  gulf  of  honour,  swallow  all. 
May  many.some  queen  yourself,  and  get  prinoae 
To  furnish  the  barren  parts  of  Cliristendom. 

There  was  a  long  cessation  of  the  regular  drmam. 
In  164S,  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  Uie  dementi 
of  discord,  and  In  the  same  month  that  the  vwati 
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VM  dr»wii»  the  tliMtret  were  doeed.  Oo  the  ad  of 
September,  the  Long  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
*  fiq>press]Dg  pohlk  stige  playi  thionghont  the  king- 
dom daring  theae  calamitous  timet.'  An  inthiction 
of  this  ordinance  took  place  in  1644,  when  some 
plaTera  were  apprehended  for  performing  Beaumont 
ind  Fletcher's  *  King  and  no  King'-^an  ominous  title 
for  a  drama  at  that  period.  Another  ordinance  was 
ivQcd  in  1«47,  and  a  third  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Honae  of  Commons  appomted  a  prorost 
marahall,  for  the  purpose  of  sappressinp  pla^rt  and 
idziiig  ballad  singers.  Parties  of  strolling  actors 
oocaadonally  performed  in  the  country  $  but  there  was 


no  regular  llieatrical  performances  in  London,  till 
]>STenant  brought  out  his  opera,  the  Siege  of  Bhodes, 
in  the  year  1 656.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  remoyed 
to  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  Dniry  Lane,  where  he  per- 
ibnoed  tmtil  the  ere  of  the  Restoration.  A  strong 
partiality  for  the  drama  existed  in  the  nation,  which 
sn  the  storms  of  the  dTil  war,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Poritans,  had  not  been  aUe  to  crush  or  subdue. 

■UCKLLAVSOU8  rXBCES  OP  THB  FSBIOD  1558-1 649. 

[Ooiwmai  Sony,  hy  Buhop  SHU,} 
Cnom  the  plaj  of  *  Osnuner  Ourtont  Needle,*  about  1560^3 

I  cannot  eat  bujt  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
Bat  sore  I  think  that  I  can  diink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Tlumgh  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care^ 

I  nothing  am  a-cold  ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 
But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enoogh. 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 
I  lore  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast. 

And  a  ciab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead  ; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow. 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapp'd,  and  thoroughly  lapp'd^ 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 
And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  lifii 

Loreth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  of^  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

Tbe  tears  run  down  her  cheek : 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

Eren  as  a  maltworm  should, 
And  saith, '  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jollr  good  ale  and  old.' 
Back  and  side,  Jtc 
Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink. 

Even  as  good  fellows  shomd  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  an  poor  souls  that  hare  soour'd  bowls. 

Or  hare  them  lustily  troulM, 
God  save  the  lires  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  Jtc. 

MfMwdiomeaKingdomie, 
p^hm  Bjrd'e « nefane,  Bonnete,*  fte.    1M8.] 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  1  find, 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  God  or  natare  hath  assignM : 
Thou|^  much  1  want  that  most  would  have^ 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  ersre. 


No  nrincely  port,  nor  wealthy  aton^ 

mr  force  to  win  a  victory  j 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore^ 

No  shape  to  win  a  loving  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thraU, 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  alL 

I  see  that  plen^  surfeits  ofl. 
And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fUl ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft. 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  feari 

Such  cares  my  mind  can  nerer  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  I  may. 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  supplies  ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  kin^ 
Hy  mind's  content  with  anything. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 
Nor  ffrudge  not  at  anotlMr's  gala} 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss ; 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease. 
And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defenee^ 

I  nerer  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  giro  onenoe ; 

Thus  do  I  liTe,  thus  will  I  die; 

Would  aU  do  so  as  weU  as  1 1 

Song. 

[From  the  eema3 

What  pleasure  have  ^reat  prinoei 

More  dainty  to  theix  choice, 
Than  herdsmen  wild,  who  caielea 

In  quiet  life  rejoice : 
And  Fortune's  fate  not  fearing. 
Sing  svreet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightlUf 

Are  void  of  all  deceit ; 
They  never  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  feel  and  wait 
On  favourite  presumptuous, 
W^ipse  pride  is  vain  and  sumptuoofc 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth. 
All  night  they  take  their  rest^ 

More  quiet  than  who  sendeth 
His  ship  into  the  East, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty. 

But  getting  yery  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading 

n  esteem  it  not  a  straw ; 
^     ink  that  honest  meaning 
Is  of  itself  a  law; 
Where  Conscience  judgeth  plainly. 
They  spend  no  monef  vainly. 

0  happy  who  thus  liTeth, 

Not  caring  much  for  gold. 
With  clothing  which  sufficeth 

To  keep  him  fiom  the  odd : 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  diel^ 
Yet  meny  it  is  and  quiet. 
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O  Lord  my  God,  I  wandered  hare 

As  one  that  runs  astray. 
And  have  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed^ 

In  idleness  and  play. 
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Offended  fore  thy  Majcftj, 

In  heaping  sin  to  sin. 
And  yet  thj  mercy  hath  me  ■par'd. 

So  gracious  hMt  thoa  been  1 
0  Lora,  mj  faults  I  now  confess, 

And  sotiy  am  thersfor ; 
But  not  so  mudi  as  fun  I  would : 

0  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  more  f 
It  is  thy  |;race  must  bring  that  spirit 

For  which  I  humbW  pray. 
And  that  this  ni^ht  thou  me  defend. 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day. 
And  grant,  when  these  mine  eyes  and  tongae 

Shall  fail  through  Nature's  might. 
That  then  the  powers  of  my  poor  soul 

May  praise  tnee  day  and  night. 

Meditation, 
TNm  On  « Fttv  Widows  MIta'   By  Wflliam  Humiis :  MS.] 

Thoa,  God,  that  rul'st  and  reign'st  in  light, 

That  flesh  cannot  attain  ; 
Thou,  Ood,  that  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men 

Are  altogether  rain ; 
Thou,  Ood,  whom  neither  tongue  of  man 

Nor  angel  can  express ; 
Thou,  God,  it  is  that  I  do  seek. 

Thou  pity  my  distress  I 
Thy  seat,  0  Ood,  is  ererywhere, 

Thy  power  all  powers  transcend  ; 
Thy  wisdom  cannot  measured  be^ 

For  that  it  hath  no  end  I 
Thou  art  the  power  and  insdcm  too^ 

And  sole  felicity ; 
But  I  a  lump  of  sinful  fleshy 

Nuxve  of  iniquity. 
Thou  art  by  nature  merciful. 

And  Mercy  is  th;^  name ; 
And  I  by  nature  miserable, 

The  thrall  of  sin  and  shame : 
Then  let  thT  nature,  0  good  God  t 

Now  work  this  force  in  me  ; 
And  cleanse  the  nature  of  my  tin. 

And  heal  my  misenr. 
One  depth,  good  Lord,  another  crares ; 

My  depth  of  sinful  crime 
Requires  the  depth  of  merey  great. 

For  saving  health  in  time. 
Sweet  Christ^  grant  that  thy  depth  of  grace 

May  swallow  up  my  sin  ; 
That  I  thereby  may  whiter  be^ 

Than  even  snow  hath  been. 

Tale  qfArsfmiiU  and  CSmm, 

CFkemspoetlcal  epitimieof  n^lldi  hMory.  flntltbd  AMm't 
Wt^kmd,  publiihcdin  1M6,  ths  oonpoaltloo  of  WUUam  Warner, 
an  attornflgr  of  the  Ckmunon  Pleas,  who  died  at  a  ripe  age  in 
1600.] 

The  Brutons  thus  departed  hence,  seren  kingdoms  here 

begone. 
Where  diversely  in  direrse  broils  the  Saxons  lost  and 

won. 
King  Edell  and  Kin||[  Adelbright  in  Divia  jointly  reign : 
In  loyal  concord  during  life  these  kinzW  friends  remain. 
When  Adelbright  should  leave  his  fife,  to  Edell  thus 

he  says : 
By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  lore,  that  held  us  friends 

always, 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety  is  mine, 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  must  pass,  and  so  in  time 

mav  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish  as  thine 

own 
Thy  niece,  my  daughter  Argentile,  till  she  to  age  be 

grown. 


And  then,  aa  thou  seoeiTett,  rengn  to  het  tny  thitas. 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator  he  diei, 
But  all  that  Edell  undertook  he  afterward  dei^ea. 
Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that  was 

crown 
Thie  fairest  lady  under  heaven ;  whose  beauty  belnc 

known, 
Aman^prinoes  aeekher  love,  but  none  might  her  obt&in, 
ForOnppel  Edell  to  himselfherkingdomBOOghtiogain ; 
By  dianoe  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  prince  in  Banske,  did 

see 
The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  much  as  ow 

might  be.  | 

Unhappy  youth  1  what  should  he  do  t  his  saint  mi 

kept  in  mew, 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her  view. 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself  away ; 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if  he  maj, 
And  still  against  tiie  king's  restraint  did  secretly  m- 

veigh. 
At  length  the  high  controller.  Love,  whom  none  may 

disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitchen  drudge, 
That  so,  at  least,  of  life  or  death  she  mis^tbecoiiM  Ui 

judge. 
Access  so  had  to  see,  and  speak,  he  did  his  love  hemay, 
And  tells  his  birth :  her  answer  was,  she  hasbandlesi 

would  stay. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  his  booty  to 

achieve, 
Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  so  he  by  her  mij^t  thrive : 
At  last  his  resolution  ints,  some  peasant  should  her  wive. 
And,  which  was  working  to  his  wish,  he  did  obserre 

with  joy 
How  Curvi*  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scapt  many  so 

amorous  to^. 
The  kins,  perceiving  such  bis  vein,  promotes  his  vansl 

Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let,  perhaps, 

his  will. 
Assured  therefore  of  his  love,  but  not  suspectii^  who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  behalf  did  woa 
The  ladv,  resolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes  thai  he 
Should  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  match  agree; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed  thence  Vy 

stealth, 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in  wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish  in  his 

heart 
Was  more  than  much ;  and  aflerber  from  court  he  did 

depart: 
Foigetnil  of  himself,  his  biitb,  his  country,  friends,  and 

all,  ^      I 

And  only  minding  whom  he  mist — the  foundress  of  hii   1 1 

thmll  i 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent,  or  court,  or  stately  UfWM, 
But  solitarily  to  lire  amongst  the  country  grownes.       I| 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus ;  well-pleased  so  to  lite ;    i 
And  shepherd-like  to  feed  a  flock,  himself  did  idwUy 

give,  I 

So  wasting,  love,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost  to  the 

wane  : 
But  then  began  a  second  love,  the  woraer  of  the  twain ! 
A  country  wench,  a  neatherd's  nuud,  where  Coian 

kept  his  slieep. 
Did  fe^  her  drove ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the  shep- 
herd's keep. 
He  borrow'd,  on  the  working  days,  his  holly  rufliets  oft : 
And  of  the  bacon's  £at,  to  make  his  startups  black  and 

soft : 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  offend,  he  left  it  at  the  (old ; 
Sweet  growt  or  whig,  his  bottle  had  as  much  as  it 

would  hold  ; 
A  sheave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as  whits 

as  snow, 
And  wildings, or  theseason'sfiruityhedid  inseripbesftov  r 
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And  iHiUflt  Ml  pMlm.  1  ear  did  ilaep,  and  aheep-hook 
Ut  him  bj, 

On  lioUow  qoi&s  of  >*tan  itmw  )m  piped  melodj. 

Bat  when  ]m  spied  hnr^  hie  mist,  he  wip'd  hii  greasy 
shoes, 

And  cleared  the  driTd  from  his  heard,  and  thus  the 

shepherd  woos : 
1  haTo,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese^  as  good  as 
tooih  may  chaw, 

And  hiead,  and  wildings,  soulisg  well  ;*  and  there- 
withal did  draw 

His  laidnr ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  yon  crumpled  ewe,' 
qnotn  he^ 

*IXd  twin  this  iall ;  faith  thou  ait  too  elyish,  and  t^ 

Am  I,  I  praj  thee,  heggarl j,  that  snch  a  flock  enjoj  f 
[wis  I  am  not ;  yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdain 
fa  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 

plain. 
There  be  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  themselTes  as 

quaint,  that  crare 
TIm  maSch  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may'st,  but 

midik'bt  to  hare. 
How  would'st  thou  match  f  (Ibr  well  I  wot,  thou  art 

a  female);  I, 
I  know  not  her,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood  would 

die. 
Tbm  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he  a  churl 

will  prove  J 
The  craftsman  hath  moie  work  in  hand  thaa  fitteth 

en  to  love; 
The  merchant^  tnfficking  abroad,  suspects  his  wiib  at 


A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  prore 

Then  choose  a  shepherd ;  with  the  mm  he  doth  his 

flock  mdbld. 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plain  he  many  chat  can 

hold: 
And  with  the  sun  doth  fold  again :  then  jogging  home 

betime. 
He  tuns  a  crab,  ortunesaround,  or  sings  some  meny 

thTme; 
Nor  lacks  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell,  whilst  that  the  bowl 

doth  trot : 
And  titCHh  singing  care  away,  till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 
There  steeps  he  soundly  all  the  night,  forgetting  mor- 


Nor  fean  he  blasting  of  his  com,  or  uttring  of  his 


Or  storms  by  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost, 
Nor  spending  franklier  than  his  flock  shall  still  defray 

the  cost. 
Well  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  that  say,  more  quiet 

nights  and  days 
The  shepherd  sleeps  and  wakes  than  he  whose  cattle 

he  doth  graze. 
Beliere  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefii  hit  the 

high. 
As  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  fhr  from 


Who  left  a  daughter  (sare  thyself)  for  fur,  a  match- 
less wench.' 

Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  his 
heart  oneuce. 

The  neatnas,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him  on  to 
teU 

How  fair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.  '  She  bore,' 
quoth  he,*  the  bell 

For  beauty:  though  I  downish  am,  I  know  what 
beauty  isy 

Or  did  I  not,  yet,  sedng  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss. 

9apfam  hm  beauty  Hden's  like^  or  Helea^  somewhat 

And  ev«y  star  consorting  toa  pure  oomplejuon  guess. 


Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced,  and  her 

wit 
To  marrel  at.  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless,  I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead  smooth 

and  high. 
An  eren  nose,  on  either  side  stood  out  a  firajish  eye : 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  just  set  teeth 

witnin, 
A  mouth  in  mean,  and  underneath  a  round  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  reina,  stood  bolt  upii^t 

upon 
Her  portly  shouldeis ;  beating  baUs,  her  reined  breasts, 

anon. 
Add  more  to  beauty ;  wand-like  was  her  middle^ 

faUing  stm      •        • 
And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white  and 

asure  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and  lily  fists  I 
A  1^  in  print,  and  pretty  foot;  her  tongue  of  speech 

was  spare; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball  from 

Ide  to  bear ! 
With  Pallas,  Juno,  and  with  both,  herself  contends  in 

face; 
Where  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild  and  stately 

grace: 
Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheerful 

unto  all. 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  vajywaid  ; 

mell,  nor  galL 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,  and  not  disdaining  any ; 
Not  gibing,  jading,  gawdy ;  and  her  faculties  wen 

many. 
A  nympli,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might  praise, 

might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more  worth, 

more  fair  than  she  ! 
Yet  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none,  save  only  she  was 

such : 
Of  Argentile,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent  much.' 
'I  knew  the  lady  rexy  well,  but  worthless  of  sudi 

praise,' 
The  neatress  said ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd  thus 

should  blaze 
The  coat  of  beauty.  Credit  me,  thy  latter  speech  bewrays 
Thy  clownish  shape,  a  coined  show.    But  wherefore 

dost  thou  weep )' 
(The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  In  troth,'  quoth  he,  '  I  am  not  such  as  seemin^*  I 

profess; 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  fix)m  myself 

digress. 
Her  loTcd  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to  be  ; 
I  loved  her,  that  hated  lore ;  but  now  I  die  &r  thee 
At  Kirkland  is  my  fitther's  court,  and  Curan  is  my 

name; 
In  Edell's  court  sometimes  in  pomp,  till  lore  controll'd 

the  same: 
But  now ;  what  now  t  dear  heart  I  how  now  t  what 

ailest  thou  to  weep  t' 
(The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.;  * 

'  I  grant,'  quoth  she, '  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

loTO  so  much ; 
But  whom  your  former  could  not  more,  your  second 

lore  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloTed  Agentile  submitteth  her  to  thee : 
And  for  thy  double  Ioyo  presents  herMlf  a  single  fee ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person  chang'd,  and  I,  my  lord,  am 

she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a  space^ 
Whereas  the  ecstacy  had  end,  did  teuderly  embrace ; 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got  fitting 

time  and  place. 
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MnfM,  that  ainff  Lore's  senroal  empiric^ 
And  loren  kinSing  yoar  enrtged  um 
At  Cnpid'a  bonfiies  miming  in  the  eyv. 
Blown  with  the  empty  breath  of  Tain  deiiret ; 
ToOf  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  Jewels  it  doth  store  je^ 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  fignres  set, 
And  stain  the  liyinff  sabstance  of  your  gloiy  I 
Abjure  those  Joys,  abhor  their  memory  ; 
And  let  my  lore  the  honour'd  subject  be 
Of  lore  and  honour's  complete  histoiy  I 
Tour  eyes  were  nerer  yet  let  in  to  see 
The  mijesty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
That  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind* 


(ltaai< 


JU  WMdnum*$  WaOk. 
Bm^laBd's  Hdloon.'  IflOO.  where  it  to  stgned, ' 

Tlirough  a  fiur  forest  m  I  went, 

Upon  a  summer's  daj, 
I  met  i  woodman,  quaint  and  gent, 

Yet  in  a  strange  array. 

I  marrell'd  much  at  his  disffuise^ 

Whom  I  did  know  so  well : 
But  thus,  in  tenns  both  graTe  and  wifs^ 

His  mind  he  'gaa  to  tell ; 


Mend  I  muse  not  at  this  fond  amy. 

But  list  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  surrey 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

Lonff  lly'd  I  in  this  forest  fair, 

Tfll,  weaiy  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repidr, 

As  now  I  will  rereaL 

My  first  day's  walk  was  to  the  court, 
Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes  ; 

Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 
Did  mask  in  sly  disguise : 

For  falsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks, 
And  friend  to  friend  was  coy  ; 

Court  favour  fill'd  but  empty  rooks^ 
And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold, 
When  crouching  craft  was  fed : 

Sweet  words  were  cheaply  bought  and  sold, 
But  none  that  stood  in  steaSL 

Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's  own ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short ; 
All  these  deyioes,  seen  and  known. 

Made  me  forsake  the  court. 

Unto  the  cit^  next  I  went. 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spent. 

As  set  on  Fortune's  lap. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 
Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 

FMends  flock'd  about  me  more  and  more, 
As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

Ihit  when  my  purse  did  fail. 
The  foremost  man  came  last  l^hind  : 

Thns  lore  with  wealft2i  doth  quuL 


Qnee  Bion  fw  footing  ytt  I  strong 
Although  the  world  did  frown : 

But  ther,  belbre  that  held  me  up, 
Together  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  onoe  more  I  should  ariie^ 
They  sought  my  quite  decay: 

Then  cot  I  into  this  disguise. 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought),  I  midf 
Lord  bless  me  vom  the  city : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  beteay'd 
Without  remorse  or  pity. 

Yet  would  I  not  give  oyer  so^ 
But  once  more  try  my  fate ; 

And  to  the  country  then  I  go. 
To  Uto  in  quiet  state. 

There  Hd  tappetiT  no  subtle  showi, 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly  $ 

But,  lord  1  how  country  folks  can  iliMi^ 
When  tiiey  speak  moet  untruly  I 

More  crafl  was  in  a  buttoned  cap, 

And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

Tliere  was  no  open  foigeiy 
But  underhanded  gleaning. 

Which  they  call  country  poucy. 
But  hath  a  i 


Some  good  bold  face  bean  out  the  wvoq^ 

Because  he  gains  thereby ; 
The  poor  man^  back  is  crack'd  «ie  Iod^ 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  dose  intending 

That  I  upon  mr  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  tot  their  amendingi 


Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again. 

In  mind  perplexed  sore  ; 
Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pain. 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

There  city,  court,  nor  country  too^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me  ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 

I  fireely  may  employ  me  ; 

There  live  I  quietly  alone. 
And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 

Wherefore,  when  I  am  dead  and  goo 
Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  I 


7%ert  is  a  Oardm  m  her  Face, 
Cnom « An  Honz^  Raoreatlon  In  Muslo,' by  Rloh.  Altooa:  MOS.] 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow; 

A  hearenly  paradise  is  that  place. 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselres  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  incloee 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row. 
Which  when  her  lorely  laughter  ahowfl, 

They  look  like  rose-bads  fiU'd  with  t 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy. 
Till  eheny-ripe  themselTea  do  ccj. 


Ber  9jt8  like  angdi  imtch  tham  still ; 

Ear  teowB  like  bended  bowi  do  ttand, 
nueefning  with  pierciDg  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  mroeeh  witS  eye  or  liend 
nese  sacred  dierries  to  come  nigb« 
Till  dienj-ripe  themselTes  do  07. 


[Ittribeted,  npoa  soppotUian  onlj.  to  Ben  Jonnn.] 

fvm  Oberon,  in  fkiiy  land. 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there, 
Ksd  Robin  I,  at  his  command, 
ijD  sent  to  riew  the  night-sports  here. 

What  rerel  rout 

Is  kept  about. 
In  ereiy  comer  where  I  gc^ 

IvriUo'erwe, 

And  meny  be, 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho^  ho^  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  aiiy  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  desoy 
Each  thinff  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

Tliere's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag. 
Or  07,  'ware  goblins  1  where  I  go ; 

Bui  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spj. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho^  hiv  bo  1 

Whsns^er  each  wanderers  I  meet, 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home^ 
With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greet. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes ; 

Throu^  bogs,  through  brakes  ; 
Or  dee,  unseen,  with  them  I  go^ 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  pla^  some  trick. 
And  froUc  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  t 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  oz,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

But  if  to  ride 

Mj  back  they  stride, 
More  swift  than  wind  awaj  I  go^ 

O'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Through  ^ools  and  ponds, 
I  hurry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be^ 

With  pooeets  and  with  junkets  fine ; 
Unsem  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  I 
And,  to  make  sport, 
I  puff  and  snort : 
Asid  out  the  candles  I  do  blow : 
The  maids  I  kiss. 
They  shriek— Who's  this  f 
I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


Tet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please. 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease^ 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pulL 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dreas  their  hemp ;  I  spin  their  tow  $ 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  irand  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho^  ho  I 


When  any  need  to  borrow  au^t, 

We  lenid  them  what  they  do  requiia  8 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nou^t ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 

They  do  delay, 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go. 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  aflSight, 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  hO|  ho  t 

When  lasy  queans  hare  nou^t  to  do^ 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too^ 
Twist  one  another  secretly ; 
I  mark  their  gloze. 
And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  hare  wronged  so  i 
When  I  have  done, 
I  get  me  gone. 
And  leare  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  wkert  the  vermin  craep^ 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  set 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambt  tad  ih« 

I  spy  the  gin, 

And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  Termin  taken  so  ; 

But  when  they  there 

Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  greeOf 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guiss  | 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen. 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrdsleii 

When  larks  'gin  sing, 

Away  we  fling ; 
And  babes  new  bom  steal  as  we  go  | 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

Fh>m  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pnknks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Oood-fellow. 
Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites. 
Who  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  knoir| 
And  beldames  old 
My  feats  have  told. 
So  vale,  vale ;  ho,  ho»  ho  t 


The  (Hd  and  Tomg  CkmrUtr. 

An  old  song  made  hj  an  aged  old  pate^ 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  gnat 


That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen'^ 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  an^  one  word  assuages  ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wage% 
And  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  coachmen,  footmen, 

nor  pages, 
But  kept  twenty  old  feUows  with  blue  ooaii  and 

badges; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c 

With  an  old  study  fiU'd  iull  of  leaned  old  books, 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  yon  mi^t  know  him 
by  his  looks, 
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With  an  old  buttery  hBieh  worn  quite  off  the  hooki; 
And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintain'd  half  »  doien  old 


Like  an  old  oooitler,  Ite. 

With  an  old  hall,  himgaboat  with  pike^  g«u»  and 

bowi. 
With  old  iwoidt  and  backlen,  that  had  boine  vuakj 

■hiewd  blowi, 
And  an  old  frieae  ooat»  to  oorer  hii  woiBhip't  trunk 


And  a  CUD  of  old  iheRy,  to  oomfinrt  hia  oopper  noee; 
Liie  an  old  oourtier.  Ice 

With  a  jnod  old  faahioo,  when  Chriitmai  was  oome, 
To  call  in  all  hif  old  nei^boun  with  bagpipe  and 

dxunif 
With  flood  cheer  enough  to  fnmieh  tmrj  old  room. 
And  <ud  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  epMk,  and  man 

dumb; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  Jm. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  a  kennel  of 

hounds, 
That  nerer  hasrk'd,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his  own 

grounds; 
Wha  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own 

bounds, 
And  when  he  died,  gate  ereij  child  a  thousand  good 

pounds; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  ke. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assign'd, 
CSiaiging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 

mind. 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenanti^  and  to  his  ndghbours 

behind: 
But  in  the  eniaing  ditty  jou  shall  hear  how  he  was 
inclined ; 
Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's^ 
And  the  kioj^'s  young  courtier. 

Like  a  lUmiishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his 

land. 
Who  keoM  »bnee  of  painted  madams  at  his  com- 

And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  Us  father'b 

land. 
And  gets  diunk  in  a  tatem  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 

Like  a  young  courtier,  fcc 

With  »  newfkai^  lady,  that  Is  dainty,  nioe^  and 

spare. 
Who  nerer  knew  what  belonged  to  good  housekeeping 

or  care, 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  &ns  to  play  with  wanton 

And  seren  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women's 
hair : 
like  »  young  courtier,  Ac. 

With  a  new-fiMhion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood. 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

good. 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  buns  neither 

ooal  nor  wood. 
And  a  new  smooth  shorel  board,  whereon  no  nctuals 

ne'er  stood: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  Itc 

WtA  a  new  studr,  stoff'd  fbll  of  pamphlets  and  plays, 
And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  then  he  prays. 
With  a  new  butteiy  hatdi,  that  opens  onee  in  four  or 

fiTodays, 
And  a  new  Aench  eook,  to  derise  fine  klekshawi  and 

toys: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  Ieo. 


With  a  new  fiuhion,  when  Christmas  Is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  Jounej  to  London  stnught  we  all  must  be- 
gone, 

And  leare  none  to  keep  house^  but  our  new  porter 
John, 

Who  relieres  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with 
a  stone; 
Like  a  young  courtier.  Ice 

With  a  new  gentieman  usher,  whose  caniage  is  eom- 

plete, 
With  a  new  onafthman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  eaixy 

up  the  meat. 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  very 

neat. 
Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  serrants  not 

eat; 
like  a  young  courtier.  Ice 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  fiiiher^i 

old  gold. 
For  whi<£  sundry  of  his  anoeston'  old  manore  are  sold ; 
And  tliis  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  held. 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown  ss 
cold 
Among  the  young  courtien  of  the  king^ 
Or  the  king's  young  courtierh 

Tim^t  AUenOum* 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

'TIS  since  two  hundred  year  ; 
No  malice  then  we  knew, 

But  all  things  plenty  were : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(BolieTo  me  this  is  true) ; 
Which  was  not  in  those  days. 

When  this  old  ci^  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land. 

Were  mueh  delighted  then, 
To  have  at  their  oosunand 

A  crew  of  lusty  men. 
Which  by  their  coats  were  loMfWiiy 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue, 
With  crests  on  their  sleeres  showDp 

When  tliis  old  cap  was  new* 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach. 
When  he  whose  means  is  small, 

liaintains  both  horse  and  ooask : 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new* 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cnerish'd  then  of  many; 
Now  poor  men  stanre  and  die. 

And  are  not  help'd  br  any : 
For  charity  wsxetn  cold. 

And  lore  is  found  in  few ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where'er  you  traTolled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brare  knights  and  gentlemen^ 

Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  yon  ; 
No  puritans  then  were^ 

When  this  old  cap  waa  nmr. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  dnl  habit  went ; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  pniiM^ 

And  gare  the  best  content : 
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Fknck iaihiQM  than  wan  Mom'd; 

Fond  f  ADgles  then  none  knew ; 
lUn  modeatj  women  adom'dy 

Wlben  this  old  ci^  was  new. 

A  nuui  might  then  hehold«  ' 

At  Cbrittmas,  in  each  hall. 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold, 

Aod  meat  for  great  and  small ; 
Ihe  sei^boon  were  iriendlj  bidden. 

And  all  had  welcome  true ; 
Ihepoor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 

V/hea  this  old  cap  was  new. 

BUdL  jacks  to  ereiy  man 

Were  fiU'd  with  wine  and  beer  ; 
Ko  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  days  did  appear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  honsa 

Was  coonted  a  seemly  show  ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  soch  delight 

In  cups  of  silrer  fine ; 
Nooe  under  the  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  dnnk  beer  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Tben  bribery  was  unborn. 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Deris'd  among  the  Jews. 
Ike  lawyers  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  hardly  knew ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  caroused. 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay ; 
They  were  not  so  abused 

As  they  are  at  this  day  : 
Of  seren  dars  they  make  eight. 

To  keep  nom  them  their  due  ; 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  ri^t, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new : 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Out  &^lish  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue. 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  sare  oar  naoions  kin^, 

And  send  him  long  to  Uto: 
lord,  mischief  on  them  brinf 

That  will  not  their  alms  giTe, 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

fBopposad  to  liSTe  1)een  wrltl«i  by  Sir  Roger  LTstraage, 
«Ub  in  conflncmcnt  on  soooont  of  his  adherenoe  to  Charte  I.} 

Beat  OB,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  cnrPd  wares,  hig^  as  Jore's  roof; 
Toor  incinlity  doth  show 
Thai  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
TW^^  surlj  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  are  calm  ; 
Then  stiika,  affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  priTate  closet  is  to  me : 

Whikt  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 

And  ionooence  my  liberty : 

tioeks,  bitfs,  and  solitude,  together  met, 

Maka  ma  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired. 

Into  this  prirate  room  was  turned ; 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  ;    .• 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fidi, 
I  am  oonstrain'a  to  sufier  what  I  wish. 
The  cynic  Iotos  his  poyerty. 

The  pelican  her  wilderness. 

And  'tu  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus : 

Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 

Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  hare  some  ih>n  shackles  there : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison  ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadeL 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  M<>gul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloistered  up  m>m  public  sight  t 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty, 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thetb 
Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these  strong  waUs  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in : 
Malice  of  late 's  grown  charitable  sure ; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure- 
So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life,. 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sun^ 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife  . 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event. 
When  once  mv  prince  affliction  hath, 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  pati^ice  from  him : 
Now  not  to  sufflsr  snows  no  loyal  heart-* 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  pan 

What  though  I  cannot  see  m^  king. 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  com ; 
Tet  contemplation  is  a  thing  -^ 

That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mina ; 
My  kinff  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
^om  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  ni^htingab 
,  A  prisoner  like,  coop'd  m  a  cagis. 
How  doth  the  chant  her  wonted  tale^ 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  1 
Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prova 
That  all  her  ban  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grora. 
I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  coniSne, 
Yet,  maugre  nate,  my  soul  is  free : 
And,  though  immur'd,  yet  can  T  chirp  and  rfng 
mBffBce  to  rebels,  gloiy  to  my  king. 
My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part's  immewed ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T*  accompany  my  solitude ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind. 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 
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j  PROBB  WBITBB& 

HE  prote  writen  of  this 
B^  rank  chiefly  in  the 
t  deisHrtments  of  theolojgy, 
v'  ■ophj,tndhittoiical 
intiquarian  infonna- 
There  was,  as  yet, 
ly  any  vestige  of 
^r..  .i^employedwith  taste 
iu  fiotion,  or  even  in  ob- 
!  servutions  upon  manners; 
J  though  it  must  be  ob- 
fz  atifvodfthat  in  £lizabeth*s 
*  ^^  r  :■  n  appeared  the  once 
lar  romance  of  Ar- 
:,  by  Sir  PhiUp  Sid- 
ney; and  there  lived  un- 
der the  two  fnooeeding  monarchs  several  acute  and 
huinorons  describers  ^  human  character. 


SIB  PHILZP  SIDirST. 

8ni  Philip  Sidney  was  bom,  in  1 554,  at  Penshurst, 
in  Kent;  and  during  his  studies  at  Shrewsbury,  Ox- 


ford, and  Cambridge,  displayed  remarkable  acuteness 
of  intellect  and  cravingfor  knowledge.  After  spending 
three  years  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1575,  and  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  very 
high.  In  the  year  1580,  his  mind  having  been 
ruffled  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  retired 
hi  search  of  tranquillity  to  the  seat  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  there 
occasionally  employed  himself  in  composing  tlie  work 
above-mention^,  a  heroic  romance,  to  which,  as  it 
was  written  chiefly  for  his  sister's  amusement,  he 
gave  the  title  of  lie  Countess  of  Pemlnvke't  Arcadia, 


This  production  was  never  finished,  and,  not  having 
been  mtended  for  the  preaa,  appeared  only  sfter  the 
author's  death.    His  next  work  was  a  tract,  entitled 
The  Defence  o/*  Poesy,  where  he  has  repelled  the  ob- 
jectiona  brought  by  the  Puritans  of  his  age  against 
the  poeuc  art,  the  professors  of  which  they  oontemp- 
tuously  denominated  'caterpillars  of  the  commoD- 
wealth.'    This  production,  though  written  with  tha 
partiality  of  a  poet,  has  been  deservedly  admirod  for 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  general  soundness  of  its 
reasoning.    In  1584,  the  character  of  his  uncle,  the 
oelebrat^  Earl  of  Leicester,  having  been  attacked 
in  a  publication    called  Leicester's   CommotuptalAt     \ 
Sidney  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  although  the  heaviest 
accusations  were  pained  over  in  silence,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  address  his  opponent  in  such  terms  ss  the 
following : — *  But  to  thee  I  say,  thou  therein  lint  in 
thy  tliroat,  which  I  will  be  ready  to  justify  upon 
thee  in  any  place  of  Europe,  where  thou  wilt  assigD 
me  a  free  place  of  coming,  aa  within  three  moothi 
after  the  publishing  hereof  I  may  understand  ^y 
mind.*    This  performance  seems  to  have  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  Leicester  and  bis  friends,  as  it  was  not 
printed  tiU  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   Deairous  of  active  employment,  Sidn^  next 
contemplated  an  expedition,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America;  but 
this  intention  was  frustrated  hf  a  peremptoiy  man- 
date from  the  queen.    In  1585,  it  is  said,  he  was 
named  one  of  thie  candidates  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
at  that  time  vacant;  on  which  Obcasion  Elissbeth 
again  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  being  afraid  *  to 
Umc  the  jewel  of  her  times.'    He  was  not,  howerer, 
long  permitted  to  remain  unemployed ;  for,  in  the 
same  year,  Elixabeth  having  determined  to  send 
military  assistance  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands,  then  groaning  beneath  the  oppres- 
sive measures  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  appomted 
governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  towns  ceded  to  the 
Ens^h  in  return  for  this  aid.    Soon  afterwards,  the 
Eari  of  Leicester,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
went  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Sir  Philip,  as  general  of  the  horse.    The  oondnct 
of  the  earl  in  this  war  was  highly  imprudent,  and 
such  as  to  call  forth  repeated  expressions  of  dissatii- 
faction  from  his  nephew  Philip.    The  military  ex- 

Eloits  of  the  latter  were  highly  honouratde  to  him ; 
1  particular,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of 
Axel  in  1586.  His  career,  however,  was  destaned  to 
be  short ;  for  having,  in  September  of  the  same  jtatt 
accidentally  encountered  a  detachment  of  the  Spanish 
army  at  Zutphen,  he  received  a  wound,  wluch  in  a 
few  weeka  proved  mortaL  As  he  was  carried  from 
the  field,  a  well-known  incident  oocorred,  by  which 
the  generosity  of  his  nature  was  strongly  displayed. 
Being  overcome  with  thirst  frona  excessive  bleeding 
and  fatigue,  he  called  for  water,  which  was  aoooid- 
ingly  brought  to  him.  At  the  moment  he  was  lifting 
it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  waa  carried  by,  des- 
perately wounded,  who  fixed  his  ejee  eageriy  on  the 
cup.  Sidnev,  observing  this,  instantly  ddivered  the 
beverage  to  him,  saying,  *  Thy  neoesaity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine.'  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  October  1586,  at  the  eariy  age  of  thbrty-two, 
was  deeply  and  extensively  lamented,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  bravery  and  chivalrous  magna- 
nimity— ^his  grace  and  polish  of  manna* — the  purity 
of  his  morals—his  learning  and  refinement  of  taste 
—had  procured  for  him  love  and  esteem  wherever 
he  was  known.  By  the  direction  of  Elizabeth,  his 
remidns  were  conveyed  to  London,  and  hoooored 
with  a  public  flineral  in  the  cathedral  of  St  FauTa 

Of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  page.  It  is  almost  exclusively  as  a 
prose  writer  that  he  deserves  to  be  prominent^  men- 
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tkmed  in  ft  historjr  of  Bnglish  Litentiire ;  and  in 
jndipng  of  bii  menti,  we  ooght  to  bear  in  mind  the 
eufy  ftge  ftt  which  he  wai  cnt  off  His  'Arcadia,'  on 
which  the  chief  portion  of  his  fkme  nndonhtedly 
xcflta,  was  so  nniTenaUr  read  and  admired  in  the 
TCignB  of  Elisabeth  and  her  snccessor,  that,  in  1633, 
it  had  reached  an  eighth  edition.  Subsequently, 
howerer,  it  ftll  into  oomparatiye  neglect,  in  which, 
during  the  last  century,  the  contem^ous  terms  in 
wUch  it  was  spoken  of  by  Horace  W alpole  oontrl- 
hated  not  a  little  to  keep  it.  By  that  writer  it  is  cha- 
racterised as  *  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral 
romance,  which  the  patience  of  a  young  yirgin  in 
lofve  cannot  now  wade  through.'  And  the  judgment 
man  reoenfly  pronounced  by  Dr  Drake,*  and  Mr 
HBslitt,t  ia  almost  equally  unfavourable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sidney  has  found  a  fenrent  admirer  in 
another  modem  writer,  who  highly  extols  the 
'Arcadia'  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Retrospective 
Review.  A  middle  course  is  steered  by  Dr  Zouch, 
who,  in  his  memoirs  ofSidn^,  published  in  1808, 
while  he  admits  that  changes  in  taste,  manners,  and 
opinions,  have  rendered  the  *  Arcadia'  unsuitable  to 
modem  readers,  maintains  that  *  there  are  passages  in 
tids  work  exquisitely  beautiftd— useful  observations 
on  life  and  manners — a  variety  and  accurate  discri- 
mfaiation  of  characters— fine  sentiments,  expressed  in 
sitioog  and  adequate  terms — animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
poets  sage  lessons  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflec- 
tioos  on  government  and  policy.  A  reader,'  he  con- 
tinoea,  *  who  takes  up  the  volume,  may  be  compared 
to  a  traveller  who  has  a  long  and  dreary  road  to 
pasBL  The  objects  that  successively  meet  his  eye 
may  not  In  general  be  very  pleasing,  but  occa- 
■iooaDy  he  is  charmed  with  a  more  beautifiil  pro- 
spect—with  Uie  verdure  of  a  rich  valley— with  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  flowers — ^with  a  murmur  of 
a  livulet — the  swelling  grove — the  hanging  rock — 
tiie  splendid  villa.  Th^  charming  objects  abun- 
dantty  compensate  for  the  joyless  regions  he  has 
travmed.  They  fill  him  with  delight,  exhilarate  his 
droc^ang  snirits — and  at  the  decline  of  day,  he  reposes 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction.'  This  represen- 
tatiQO  we  are  ixiclined  to  Tega,rd  a^  doing  at  least 
ample  justice  to  the  *  Arcadia,'  the  former  high  popu- 
larity of  which  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  attri- 
hotable  to  the  personal  fame  of  its  author,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  works  of  Action  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Bat  to  whatever  causes  the  admiraUon  with  which 
it  was  received  may  be  ascribed,  there  can  hardly, 
we  think,  be  a  question,  that  a  work  so  extensively 
peinsed  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the 
Engllah  tongue,  and  to  form  that  vigorous  and  ima- 
ginative style  which  characterises  the  literature  of 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  over-inflation  and 
pedantnr  of  his  style,  Stdnev  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  best  prose  writer  of  his  time.  He  was,  in 
trath,  what  Cowper  felicitoualy  calls  him,  a '  warbler 
of  poetic  prose.' 

In  hia  personal  character,  Sidn^,  Ijke  most  men 
of  high  sensibili^  and  poetical  feeling,  showed  a 
disDodtlon  to  meUncholy  and  solitud&  His  chief 
fiutt  sen  mi  to  have  been  impetuosity  of  temper,  an 
iflastimlion  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  from  his 
reply  to  *Leieestet^s  Commonwealth.'  The  same  tndt 
appears  in  the  following  letter  (containing  what 
proved  to  be  a  groundless  accusation),  which  he 
wrote  in  1578  to  the  secretary  of  his  fhther,  then 
had  deputy  of  Ireland. 
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of  Uw  TsOer,  BpeotaUnr,  dea.  iL  fl. 
ttM0iamatifl  LUanitara  of  ths  Afs  of  E 


*  Mr  Molyneux — Few  words  are  best  My  letters 
to  my  father  have  come  to  the  eyes  of  scnne.  Neither 
can  I  condemn  any  but  you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  you 
have  played  the  very  knave  with  me ;  and  so  I  will 
make  you  know,  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it.  But  that 
for  so  much  as  is  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  assure 
you  before  God,  that  if  ever  I  know  you  do  so  much 
as  read  any  letter  I  write  to  my  father,  without  his 
commandment,  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dag- 
ger into  you.  And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  eamesl. 
In  the  mean  time,  farewell.' 

Of  the  following  extracts,  three  are  fyx)m  Sidney's 
'Arcadia,'  and  Uie  fourth  ttom  his  'Defence  of  Poesy.* 

[A  TtmpaLl 

then  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  veil  of  dark  clouds 
before  his  face,  which  shortly,  like  Ink  poured  into 
water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  pre- 
paring, as  it  were,  a  mouxnful  stage  for  a  tra^y 
to  be  played  on.  For,  fbrthwith  the  winds  began 
to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to 
think  themselves  fittest  instruments  of  command- 
ment; and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain 
upon  them,  thev  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they 
could  almost  bethink  themselves  of  chance.  For  then 
the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the 
afflicted  navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured 
them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly ;  making  mountains  of 
itself^  over  which  the  tossed  and  totterm^  ship  should 
climb,  to  be  straight  carried  down  agam  to  a  pit  of 
hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was 
still  in  his  malice,  that  there  was  lef^  neither  power  to 
stay  nor  wav  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so  dis- 
severed the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had 
tarried  together,  that  most  of  them  never  met  again, 
but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

[Dwription  of  Arcadia.l 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble  vallejR,  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver 
rivers ;  meadows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers ;  thickets,  which  being  lined  with 
most  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds  ;  each 
pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 
while  the  prettv  lambs,  with  bleating  oratoi^r,  craved 
the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as 
thou^  he  should  never  he  old  ;  there  a  young  uiep- 
herdess  knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-mnslo. 

[ASkigHmL^ 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander 
entertaining  them  with  pleasant  discourring — ^how 
well  he  loved  the  sport  of  hunting  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  how  much  in  the  comparison  thereof  he 
disdamcd  all  chamber-delights,  that  the  sun  (how 
great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never 
prevent  him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her 
sober  countenance,  dissuade  him  from  watching  till 
midnieht  for  the  deers  feeding.  0,  said  he,  you  will 
never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  jrourself  in 
breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfalness ; 
too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft 
it  falls  out,  that,  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his 
doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  eff'ect  of  his  thinking.  Then 
spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much  Arci^ia  was 
ctumged  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
sUpbeing  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ; 
but,  according  to  Uie  nature  of  the  old-growing  world, 
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•till  wona  and  woxse.  Then  would  he  tell  them 
stories  of  fuch  gallanti  m  he  had  known ;  and  so, 
with  pleaaant  companj,  begoUed  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  tiie  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay- 
ing  their  coming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craTing 
litoty  ;  many  of  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  re- 
sembling, that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liTcries, 
as  thouj^  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  stares 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the 
houD^  were  at  a  fault ;  and  with  horns  about  their 
necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  slllr  fUgitire ;  the 
hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thought  it  b^ter  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of 
his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  eren  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for,  howsoerer 
they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  iHio,  one  taking  it  of  another, 
and  sometimes  belieTiug  the  wind's  advertisements, 
sometimes  the  view  of  (their  faithful  counsellorai 
the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denounoea 
war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Th^r  cry 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any 
man  would  perceive  therein  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find  a  music. 
Then  deliffht  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the  horse- 
men sundry  ways,  yet  cheermg  their  hounds  with 
voice  and  horn,  kept  still,  is  it  were,  together.  The 
wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  against  his  own 
dtixens,  dispersing  their  noise  through  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  tne  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight, 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  despair;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay :  as  if  from  hot 
pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to  a 
parley. 

IPraue  rfPodry,'\ 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  w»y,  he  Informeth 
jou  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have 
when  TOUT  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turn- 
ings that  may  divert  you  £rom  your  wa^r ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  wiU  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive  studious  painfulness ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath  already  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
leamea  men  have  leanedly  thought,  that  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  ovennastered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book ;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  although  not  in  the 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us ;  for 
out  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  dx«w  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know,  *  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est' — [*  this  is 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice 
any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  jour- 
ney should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  m  frapes ;  that,  full  of  tliat  taste, 
you  may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  mai^  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtful- 
ness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  wiih  words  set  in  delight- 
fiil  proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music ;  and  with  a 


tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tals  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  ftam.  ihi 
chimney  comer ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  viitos ; 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  whole- 
some things,  by  hiding  them  m  such  other  ss  bavs  a 
pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  b^;in  to  tell  thsm 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubaibanun  tW  tboold 
receive,  would  sooner  take  their  phyuc  at  their  can 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom 
are  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  oadled  ia 
their  mves).  Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Heroules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  /Sneas ;  and  hearing  them, 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  bsiely 
(that  is  to  sav,  philosophicallv)  set  oui,  they  woald 
they  be  tnougfat  to  sdiool  i 


LORD  BUBUnOK. 

Another  of  the  favourites  of  Queen  EUsabeth  wti 
WnxLUi  Cbcil,  Lobd  Bdbixigb,  who,  for  fiorty 
years,  aUy  and  faithfully  served  her  in  the  c^w- 
city  of  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1598,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  celebrated 
individual  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  appli- 
cation, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  doie- 
ness  whicm  sometimes  degenerated  into  hypooii^. 
Most  of  these  qualities  characterised  also  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  UteraryprodoctioQ', 
namely,  PrecejiU  or  DirecHoiu  for  the  WeU  Ordering 
and  Carria^  of  a  Man*t  Life.  These  precepts  were 
addressed  to  his  son,  Bobert  Cecil,  afterwards  Bail 
of  Salisbury.    Some  of  them  are  here  lubjoioei 

iChoioeqfa  W^'] 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  manli 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circumspection  in 
choosing  thy  wife.    For  from  thence  will  spring  all    > 
thy  future  good  or  eviL    And  it  is  an  action  of  lift^ 
like  unto  a  stratagem  <^  war ;  wherein  a  man  can  eir    i 
but  once.    If  thv  estate  be  good,  match  near  home 
and  at  leisure  ;  ir  weak,  far  off  and  quickly.   Inonire 
diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  hsre 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.     Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  soever.    For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in 
the  market  with  gentility.    Nor  choose  a  base  and 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thoa 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  pinnies  ;  the  other  will  be  thy 
continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirke  thee  to  hear  her 
talk.    For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief;  thst 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fooL 

IDomettic  BoonomyJ] 

And  touching  the  guiding"  of  t^y  house,  let  ihy 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  according  to  the  means 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  nof 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keep- 
ing an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  thooaselTes 
through  secret  vices,  and  their  hoenitality  bean  the 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine 
house,  which  is  a  lice  impairing  health,  oonsuming 
much,  and  makea  no  show.  I  never  heard  pnise 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  weU-beanng  tif 
his  drink  ;  which  is  a  better  oonunendation  for  a 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentle- 
man or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above 
three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues ;  nor  above  a  third 
part  of  that  in  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts 
will  do  no  mors  thsin  defiray  thy  extraoidinariee,  tnudi 
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'  I  ihrmTi  Runnoiiiit  tli«  ordisuy  hj  much ;  otbenrise 

'  thou  diRlt  lire  like  »  rich  beg]^,  in  conthmsl  want 

1 1  And  the  needj  num  can  nerer  lire  h«ppilj  nor  oon- 

i|  tentedlj.     For  ereiy  diMsfcer  makei  him  lesdj  to 

I  mor^aM  or  eelL    And  that  gentleman,  who  aells  an 

'  I  acre  oflnnd,  lells  an  oimoe  of  credit.    For  gentilitj 

'  is  nothing  elie  bnt  ancient  riches.    So  that  if  the 

.  I  £mndation  ihall  at  any  time  rink,  the  building  most 

.'  needs  foUoir. 

t ! 

Birnic  ifajdiildren  op  in  learning  and  obedience, 
jei  wi&oat  eutwaid  ansteritj.    Praise  them  openly, 

I  lepwibsnd  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance 
MM  OBDTenient  maintenance  according  to  thy  ability, 

i    otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bondage,  and  what 

<  poftijQii  thon  shalt  leare  them  at  thy  death,  they  will 
thank  death  for  it,  and  not  thee.    And  I  am  per- 

'    funded  that  the  foolish  cockering  of  some  parents,  and 

'  the  erer-etem  carriage  of  others,  canseth  more  men 
and  women  to  take  iu  courses,  than  their  own  ricious 
indinations.  Many  thr  daughters  in  time,  lest  they 
many  themsdves.  And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pastt 
the  Alps ;  for  they  shall  learn  nothing  there  but 
pridi^  blaq>hemy,  and  atheism.  And  if  by  travel  they 

'  get  a  few  broken  lanraages,  that  shall  profit  them 
nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  serred  in  divers 

I  dishes.  Neither,  by  mr  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them 
np  in  wars ;  for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  Sy 
that  profMsion,  can  hardly  be  an  nonest  man  or  a  good 
Christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  science  no  loncer  in  request 

I  than  use;  for  soldieis  in  peace  are  like  chimneys 
in 


ISwtehfikip  tmd  Borrowing,} 

Bsfwwe  of  sontyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that 
niyeth  another  man'k  debts,  seeketh  lus  own  decay. 
Bat,  if  thoo  canst  not  otherwise  dioooe,  rather  lend 
thy  money  thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou 
bomw  it.  80  shalt  thou  secure  thyself^  and  nleasure 
thnr  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbour,  or 
a  nriend,  bat  of  a  stnunger,  where,  paring  for  it,  thou 
Aalt  hear  no  more  of  it  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse 
thy  credit,  loee  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as 
to  anolksr.  But  m  bonowing  of  money,  be  precious 
at  tkj  wQcd ;  for  he  that  hath  oare  of  keeping  days  of 
payment^  is  lord  of  another  max ' 


BICRABl)  AOOKXB. 

One  at  the  earliest,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
diatingiiisbed  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  Rich- 
AMJ>  HooKXB,  a  learned  and  gifted  theologian,  bom 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents  near  Exeter,  about 
the  jmr  1553.  At  school  he  displayed  so  much 
SBititade  ibr  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition, 
.&a«  haring  been  recommended  to  Jewel,  bishop 
at  Ssdisbnry,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  that 
pevlate,  wluv  sfter  a  satisfactory  examination  into 
his  BDerits,  sent  him  to  Oxforc^  and  contributed  to 
hia  anpport  At  the  unirerrity.  Hooker  studied 
with  i^eat  ardour  and  success,  and  became  much 
reapected  for  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety.  After 
Jewd's  death,  he  was  patronised  by  Sandys,  bishop 
a£  Lflodon,  who  sent  his  son  to  Oxfbrd  to  ei\)oy 
the  h&aeAt  of  HocdEer's  instnictions.  Another 
a€  hia  popOs  at  this  time  was  George  Granmer,  a 
£;nmd-»ephew  of  the  fiunoot  archtdshop  of  that 
name;  and  with  both  these  young  men  he  formed  a 
cliien  and  eodnring  friendshipi  Lb  1579,  his  skill  in 
tbe  oriental  langingas  led  to  his  temporary  appoint- 
iiaont  aa  depaty-t>rofb«or  of  Hebrew ;  and  two  years 
later,  be  entered  into  holy  orders.  Not  long  idfter 
tiiie  he  Imd  tike  miilbrtane  to  be  entrapped  into  a 


marriage,  which  prored  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  him  during  life.  The  circumstances  of  this 
union,  which  place  in  a  strong  light  the  rimple  and 
unsuspecting  nature  of  the  man,  were  these.  Haring 
been  appointed  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  in  London, 
he  put  up  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
the  preachers.  On  his  arriral  there  from  Oxford, 
he  was  wet  and  weary,  but  received  so  much  kind- 


Rlchmrd  Hooker. 


£?^<-^^ 


ness  and  attention  from  the  hostess,  that,  according 
to  his  biographer  (Walton),  in  his  excess  of  gratitude, 
'  he  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  beliere 
aU  that  she  said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
suaded by  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  tender  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  hare  a  wife, 
that  might  prore  a  nurse  to  him— such  an  one  as 
might  both  prolong  his  lifb,  and  make  it  more  com* 
fortable ;  and  such  an  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
ride  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.'  Hooker, 
little  apt  to  suspect  in  others  that  gnUe  of  which  lie 
himself  was  so  entirely  free,  became  the  dupe  of  this 
woman,  authorisfang  her  to  select  a  wife  for  him,  and 
promising  to  marry  whomsoerer  she  should  choose, 
llie  wifb  she  prorided  was  her  own  daughter, 
described  as  *  a  silly,  downish  woman,  and  withal  a 
mere  Xantippe,'  whom,  howerer,  he  nmrried  accord- 
ing to  his  promise.  With  this  helpmate  he  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  life,  though  apparently  in  a 
snhrit  of  resignation.  When  risited  by  Sandys  and 
Cranmer  at  a  rectory  in  Hbckinghamshire,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented  in  1584,  he  was  found  by 
them  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep  in  the 
absence  of  his  serrant.  In  his  house  they  receired 
little  entertainment,  except  from  his  conversation ; 
and  eren  this,  Mrs  Hooker  did  not  fail  to  disturb,  by 
calling  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing such  other  samples  of  good  manners,  as  made 
them  glad  to  depart  on  the  fbllowing  morning.  In 
taking  leare,  Cranmer  expreued  hib  regret  at  the 
smallness  of  Hooker's  income,  and  the  uncomfortable 
state  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  to  which  the  worthy 
man  replied, '  My  dear  George,  if  saints  hare  usually 
a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  lif)e,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Cr«itor 
hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as  indeed  I  do 
daihr^  to  submit  mhie  to  his  will,  and  possess  my 
•001  m  patience  and  peace.*    On  Ids  return  to  Lou* 
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don,  Sandys  made  a  nirang  appeal  to  hit  father  in 
behalf  of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  meek  divine,  in  1585,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  Temple.  He  aocordini^y  remoTed 
to  liOndon,  and  commenced  his  labours  as  forenoon 
preacher.  It  happened  that  the  office  of  afternoon 
lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  filled  by 
Walter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  leuming  and  elo- 
quence, but  highly  Calvinistical  in  his  opinions, 
while  the  views  of  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
on  church  govemmeut  and  on  points  of  theology, 
were  of  a  moderate  cast  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit  varied 
very  much  in  their  character,  according  to  the 
preacher  fVom  whom  they  proceeded.  Indeed,  the 
two  orators  sometimes  preached  avowedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other — a  circumstance  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  remark,  that  '  the  forenoon  sermons 
■poke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva.'  This 
disputation,  though  conducted  with  good  temper, 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Whitgift 
suspended  Travers  from  preaching.  There  ensued 
between  him  and  Hooker  a  printed  controversy, 
which  was  found  so  disagreeable  by  the  latter,  that 
he  strongly  expressed  to  the  archbishop  his  wish  to 
retire  into  the  country,  where  he  might  be  permitted 
to  live  in  peace,  and  have  leisure  to  finish  his  treatise 
Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  already  begun. 
A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this 
occasion  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing  not  only 
that  peacefulness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  but  likewise  the  object  that  his  great 
work  was  intended  to  Aocomidish.  It  is  as  follows  :^ 

'  My  lord — When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it 
in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weaiy  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place  ;  and,  indeed, 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions, 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  And,  mv  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contests  here  with  MrThivers  hare  prorcd  the 
more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
good  man ;  and  that  belief  hatji  occasioned  me  to 
examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
the  conscience  of  him  and  othen  of  his  judgment 
sught  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our 
frame  of  church  ffovemment,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praisuig  and  praying  to  him,  and  our 
established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  con- 
sciences shall  require  us.  And  in  this  examination 
I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a 
treatise  in  which  I  intend  tne  satisftction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my  lord,  1  shall  never 
he  able  to  finish  what  I  have  b^gon,  imless  I  be  re- 
mored  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see 
God's  blessings  spnng  out  ht  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy:  a  place 
where  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  ap- 
proaching-mortality,  and  that  great  aoooont  whidi  ul 
fiesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the  God  of  all 
spirits.' 

In  consequence  of  ihia  M>pea],  Hooker  was  pre- 
sented, in  1591,  to  the  rectoiy  of  Boscomb,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  finished  four  books  of  his  treatise, 
which  were  printed  in  1594.  Queen  Elixabeth  hav- 
ing in  the  following  year  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bishop's-Boume,  in  Kent,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Here  he  wrote  the  fifth  book,  published  in  1597 ; 
and  finished  other  three,  whidi  did  not  appear  till 
■iter  his  death.    This  event  took  place  in  Novem- 


ber 1800.  A  few  days  prevkwiaiy,  hi*  houae  was 
robbed,  and  when  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
anzioosly  inquired  whether  hit  books  and  papers 
were  safe.  The  answer  bdng  in  the  affirmative,  he 
exdaimed,  '  Then  it  matters  not»  tx  no  other  loss 
can  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  treatise  on '  Eodesiaitical  Fdity'displayB 
an  astonishing  amonnt  of  learning,  ngacity,  and 
industry ;  and  is  so  exceDentiy  writtoi,  that,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  judgment  of  Lowth,  the  aathor  haa,  in 
correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  English  s^le, 
hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of 
his  successors.  This  praise  is  unquestionably  too 
high ;  for,  as  Dr  Drake  has  observed,  *  though  the 
words,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  chosen  and  pure, 
the  arrangement  of  tiiem  into  sentences  is  intricate 
and  harsh,  and  formed  almost  exclusively  on  the 
idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin.  Much  strength 
and  vigour  are  derived  from  this  adoption,  but  per- 
spicuity, sweetness,  and  ease,  are  too  generally  sac- 
rificed. There  is,  notwithstanding  these  usud  fea- 
tures of  his  composition,  an  occasional  simplicity  in 
his  pages,  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  truly 
channs.'*  Dr  Drake  refers  to  the  following  sentence, 
with  which  the  preface  to  the  '  Ecclesiastical  PoUt/ 
is  opened,  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  elaborate 
collocation  which,  founded  on  the  structure  of  a 
language  widely  dilTerent  from  our  own,  was  the 
fiisUon  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  '  Though  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we 
have  not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things 
to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's 
information,  extant  this  much  concerning  the  pre> 
sent  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have 
upheld  the  same.* 

The  argument  against  the  Puritans  is  oondncted 
by  Hook^  with  rare  moderation  and  candoiir,  and 
certainly  the  church  of  Eng^d  haa  never  had  a 
more  powerfrd  defender.  Tint  work  is  not  to  be 
renrded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  still 
referred  to  as  a  great  authority  upon  the  whole  range 
of  moral  and  inlitical  principkia.  It  also  bears  a 
value  as  the  first  publication  in  the  Eng^h  lan- 
guage which  obierved  a  strict  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  presented  a  train  of  dear  logical  reasoning. 

As  spedmena  of  the  body  of  the  work,  aswal 
extracts  are  here  anbjodned:— 

[8enplm9wsdik4Ltwf9fN<amn.'\ 

What  the  Scripture  purposeth,  the  same  in  all 
points  it  doth  perform.  Uowbeit,  that  here  we  swerve 
not  in  judment,  one  thinff  especially  we  moat  ob- 
serve ;  namelv,  that  the  absohite  perfection  of  Scripture 
is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto  it  tenaeth. 
And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pus,  that,  first,  such  as 
imagine  the  general  and  mam  dirift  of  the  body  oi 
sacied  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  thni 
God  did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  ss  in  truth  he  dotfa, 
a  full  instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  neoea- 
sary,  the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  not 
otherwise  in  this  life  attam  unto ;  they  axe  bj  ^hia 
vet^  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new  reve- 
lations from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  Uia 
word  of  God  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrine 
we  oonstantlv  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  «tu<^ 
things  added!,  to  be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  refuse 
as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  anvtkinf 
further.  Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctnne  of 
man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
ture's insttffidency,  we  reject  it ;  Sonpture,  pnipoeiag 
this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it.    .Again,  tKe 

•  IbMys  niMliattvs  of  the  Tstlsr,  fte.,  L  IOl 
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•cope  and  pajpoM  of  God  in  delivering  the  hokj  Scrip- 
Uu%  nick  ai  do  take  more  laigelj  than  behojeto, 
thejy  on  the  oontraty,  lide-iacking  and  stretching  it 
lorther  than  hj*  him  waa  meant,  aie  drawn  into  sun- 
diy  M  great  moonTeniencea.  Thej,  pretending  the 
Scripture's  perfection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scrip- 
ton  all  things  la.wful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  con- 
tained. We  count  thoee  things  perfect  which  want 
Bothinc  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  thej  were  ia- 
stituted.  As,  therefore,  God  created  every  part  and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — ^that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed 
it — so  the  Scripture,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof^  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothhig  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  iriuch  Ood  delivered  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
upon we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  pei> 
net,  Umefore  all  thinjgs  lawful  to  be  done  are  com- 
prehended in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  even  as  well 
conclude  so  of  evexy  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  bodv  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it 
was  the  drift,  scope,  and  puxpose  of  Almighty  God  in 
holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may 
practise.  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you, 
what  would  follow.  God,  in  delivering  Scripture  to 
his  church,  should  dean  have  abrogated  among  them 
the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affiurs 
ef  this  lile.  Admit  tms,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  bat  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  peiplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doubSi  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs?  Not  that  the 
Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tcndeth  to  the  clean  contraiy,  and  the  fruit  Uieyof 
is  reaolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ; 
\ni  the  neeesrities  of  thii  lifis  uiging  men  to  do  that 
which  the  li^  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
judgment  of  itself  diiecteth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
rid^  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
■n  against  their  own  sonu,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  hands  to  iniquity,  whsSksoever  they  go  about,  and 
have  not  first  the  saoed  Scripture  of  (Sod  for  direc- 
tion ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
nod  times  to  their  wits'  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
Ttsx  and  amaae  them  1  For  in  every  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
•ettinf  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
in  Senpture  never  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  more 
than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  what  mimy  this  strict  opinion  would 
Iweed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
eonne  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
mat  wiiich  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  ay 
the  rule  of  common  discretion,  without  tninking  at 
all  upon  Scripture ;  admit  this  position,  and  parents 
sjhall  cause  their  ^ildren  to  sin,  ss  ofl  as  they  cause 
them  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  years  of 
camacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  wss 
with  him  in  the  gospel;  but  servants  being  oom- 
Bunded  to  go,  shaU  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
cnand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  ss 
it  siandeth  with  CHiristian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in 
onrnmon  affiuia  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

IZtcd  and  Fear  in  BeUffionJ] 

Two  aUbctions  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they 
ear  the  mater  or  lesser  sway  in  man's  heart,  frame 
aecoidingxy  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  reli^on — 
the  one  seal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly 
guided,  when  it  endeavoureth  most  busily  to  please 
God,  foroeth  itpoa  him  Ihose  nnssaaonable  offices  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this 
way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sinoere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
service  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattexy,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulitv  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  religion  itself 
is  thereby  hacarded ;  through  hatred  of  tares  Uie  com  in 
the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  noedeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  true  understanding  concerning  God, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth  likewise  super- 
stition. It  is  therefore  dangerous  that.  In  things  divine, 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  zeal 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  ^ood  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kmd  doth  ^w  from  an  apprehension 
of  Deity  endued  with  irresiatiblo  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  idl  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  serrioe  pleaseth 
God,  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
God  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then, 
because  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensv,  they  know  not 
what.  Superstition  neither  knoweth  the  risht  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonring 
to  the  service  of  Qod^  but  is  always  joined  witn  a 
wrong  opinion  touching  thinn  divine.  Superstition 
is,  when  thincs  are  either  abhoired  or  observed,  with 
a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous  relation  to  God. 
By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  God,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defraud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
otheiB  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 

iDefmee  tfSeason.1 

But  io  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  ij  made 
hateful  with  men ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  li^t  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any 
way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the 
revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being  fallen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it 
falleth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authoritv  of  the  word  of 
God,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use 
reason  sowilUn^ly  as  to  diBgnoe  reason.  Their  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effect  First, 
'  the  natural  man  pereeiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  kc  te.  By  these  and  the  like  dilutes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  wond ;  as  if 
the  way  to  be  ripe  in  fiiith,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judginent ;  as  it  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ^ostly  and  divine 


To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innooenta 
and  infhnts  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  thai 
shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  disoovered« 
are  effectiud  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  nona 
other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and  credit,  b^nf 
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Mij^t  mto  (M.  No  man  comeyi  unto  Qod  to  aSat 
Um  ncrifioe^  to  poor  oat  mpplicaUons  and  pmyen 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  anj  lenrioe,  which  doth  not 
first  belioTO  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  reinurder  of 
them  who  in  inch  aort  leek  vnto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  thii,  either  bj  xevehition  from  hearen,  or  br 
inatmction  npon  earth ;  by  Ubonr,  studj,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  only  leertt  inapiration  of  the  Holj 
Gh<$8t;  whateoerer  the  mean  be  thejr  know  it  by,  t£ 
the  knowledge  thereof  were  poesible  without  disconne 
of  natnral  raaeon,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they 
come  ante  ripe  and  lidl  abilitr  to  work  by  reasonable 
nnderstandii^  I  The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  t  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  dirinel  What 
science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  discourse  and  reason  1  Judge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to 
•oeak  anything  of  Ood,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
Aole  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  thejr  hear,  and  by  dis- 
ooune  to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  abore  nature,  things 
whidii  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.  Yet 
those  also  we  belicTe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  Ood.  *  *  The  thing 
we  haTO  handled  according  to  the  Question  moved 
about  it,  which  <^uestion  is,  whether  the  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  derising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  conTenientI  For  this  cause,  therefore,  we 
hare  endearoured  to  make  it  ajipear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
«he  self-same  spirit  which  rerealeth  the  things  that 
Ood  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
ud  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  St  rea- 
son, what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Soipture. 

Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  efiects  it  hath  in 
that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony ;  a  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states ;  a  thing 
as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;  as  decent,  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  venr  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps 
and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
•ame  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  Uic  one  con- 
firmed, than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagions  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  dimrenoe  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
at  Uie  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  aptcr  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another 
to  move  and  stir  our  affections ;  there  is  that  draweih  I 
Ia  ft  marvellouB  grave  and  sober  medioerity ;  tha»  is  I 


also  that  caRieth,  as  it  wen^  into  eestades,  filling  tha 
mind  with  *  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  timo  In  % 
manner  isvwing  it  from  the  body ;  so  that»  aUhougjh 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  oonsidecation  of  dit^  or 
matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds  beiif  framed  ia 
due  sort,  and  earned  tnm  the  ear  to  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by  a  natire  puissanM  aad 
efficaqr,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfiKt  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled ;  aiS  as  well  to  quickea 
the  i^urits  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager;  sova- 
reign  against  melancholy  and  despair;  forcible  to 
draw  forth  teazs  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate 
all  afiections.  The  prophet  David  having,  therefore, 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  munc 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for 
the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  puipoee  a 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  was  rarther 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  oublic 
prayer;  melody,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  lor  the 
raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
affections  towards  God.  In  which  considerations  the 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God's  service,  and  an  help 
to  our  own  devotion.  They  which,  under  pretenoe  <Mf 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumental  music,  approving,  nevertheless,  the 
use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  some  rea- 
son wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  oer»- 
mony,  and  not  the  other.  In  church  music,  cariosity 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unaaitabM 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind  and  degree  of  thooa 
impressions  which  the  matter  that  goeth  with  it 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 
blemish  and  cu^graoe  tlmt  we  do,  than  add  eithar 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.  On  the  otiier  side,  the 
faults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  thiiu^ 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  saitem 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  pndse  of  God, 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth  not,  yet 
surely  the  al&ction,  because  therein  it  wotketh  mudi. 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tou^,  from  whom 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherein  a  mind  reUgiously  affected  delighteth. 

LOBD  BACOir. 

Bat  the  fame  of  Hooker,  as  indeed  of  all  his  eon- 
temporaries,  is  outshone  by  that  of  the  iUnstiioiit 
Lord  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  NidiolM 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  gr6at  seal,  was  bom  in  l4)CH 
don  on  the  92d  of  January  1561,  and  in  chiMhood 
displayed  such  rvniAty  of  intellect  and  sedateneea  of 
behavionr,  that  Queen  Biixabeth  used  to  call  him 
her  young  lord-keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  via 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  so  early  as  hJa  sixteeutli 
year,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotdianiilii* 
losophy,  which  then  held  onquettioned  swaj  in  the 
jrreat  English  schools  of  learning.  This  dislike  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  Bacon  himeelf  dedbared 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Rawley,  he  fUl  into  'not  fbr the 
worthlessneas  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever 
ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfhiitfUiieee 
of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship  naed 
to  say,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  ooDteotioiia, 
but  biunen  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  bowfit 
of  the  life  of  man.  *  After  spending  about  four  years 
at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  France,  his  acate 
obserrations  in  which  country  were  afterwaids  peb- 
lished  in  a  work  entiUed  0/  the  StaU  nf  Bwn 
By  the  sudden  death  of  hia  fhther  in  1579,  he  ^ 
compelled  to  retain  hastily  to  Bngland,  and  cog 


•Jtenkr^Ulsflf 


fisi 


in  Mme  proAtable  oocvpatioiL  After  in  vain  soli- 
citing hit  iuide»  Lord  Burleigh,  to  procure  for  him 
such  a  proTisioQ  from  govemnient  m  might  allow 
kirn  to  oBTote  hit  time  to  literature  and  plUlotoph  j, 
lie  apent  aereral  yean  in  the  stndy  of  the  law. 
While  engaged  in  practice  aa  a  harrister,  however, 
ha  did  noi  fisget  philoaophy,  aa  it  appears  that  he 


Aetched  at  an  early  period  of  life  his  great  work 
called  T%£  Itutauraticn  of  the  Sciences,  Li  1590,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  Comisel  Extraordinary  to  the 
oneen ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  sat  in  parliament 
wr  the  coonty  of  Middlesex.  As  an  orator,  he  is 
hlgfalr  extolled  hy  Ben  Jonson.  In  one  of  his 
■pecches,  he  distinguished  himself  hy  taking  the 
popular  side  in  a  question  respecting  some  large  sub- 
d&s  demanded  by  the  court ;  but  finding  that  he 
had  given  great  offence  to  her  majesty,  he  at  once 
altered  his  tone,  and  condescended  to  apologise  with 
ifaat  serrility  which  unhappily  appeared  in  too  many 
et  hk  aabseqnent  actions.  To  Lord  Burleigh  and 
Ida  aoQ  Bobert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch  in 
the  hope  of  advanoement,  till  at  length,  finding 
himaen  disappointed  in  that  quarter,  he  attached 
hioMelf  to  Barieigfa*a  rival,  Essex,  who,  with  the 
vtmoat  ardour  of  a  generous  friendship,  endeavoured 
to  prucurB  te  him,  in  1594,  the  vacant  oBice  of 
aitonieywicraL  In  this  attempt  he  was  defeated, 
thrangli  raeinfiiienoeof  the  Cecils,  who  were  jealous 
of  bofii  him  and  his  friend;  but  he  in  some  de- 
gree aoofthed  Bacon's  disappointment  by  presenting  to 
him  an  eetaie  at  Twickennam,  worth  two  thousand 
popnda.  It  is  painful  to  relate  in  what  manner 
Baeoo  repaid  sudi  benefits.  When  Essex  was  brought 
to  trial  fbr  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  the  friend 
whom  he  had  ao  hirgely  obliged  and  confided  in,  not 
only  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  unneces- 
manky  appeared  aa  counsel  against  him,  and  by  every 
art  and  distorting  ingenuity  ^  a  pleader,  endeavoured 
to  magnify  his  crimes.  He  complied,  moreover, 
after  the  oui's  execution,  with  the  queen's  request 
Hull  he  would  write  A  Dedarathn  of  the  PraetkeM 
mmi  Treae(mM  Attempted  ami  Committed  hjf  Bobert,  Earl 
^  JSeeex,  which  was  printed  bv  anthority.  Into 
niia  ooodnct,  which  in&cates  a  lamentable  want  of 
bi^  moral  principle,   courage^   and   self-respect, 


Bacon  was  in  some  measure  led  by  pecuniary  diffl^ 
cnltiea,  into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatious 
habits,  coupled  with  the  reUtive  inadequacy  of  his 
revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By  maintaining  himself 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  he  hoped  to  secure 
that  professional  advancement  which  would  not  only 
fill  his  empty  ooflbrs,  but  gratify  those  ambitions 
longings  which  had  ansen  in  his  mind.  But  tempta- 
tions of  this  sort,  though  they  may  palliate,  can 
never  excuse  sudi  immoralities  as  those  which 
Bacon  on  this  and  friture  occasions  showed  himself 
capaUeof 

After  the  accession  of  James,  the  fortunes  of 
Bacon  began  to  improve.  He  was  knighted  in  1603, 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  obtained  successively  the 
ofllces  of  king's  counsel,  solicitor-general,  judge  (if 
the  Marshalsea  court,  and  attomey-generaL  This 
last  appointment  he  received  in  16  IS.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself 
to  the  most  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and 
even  assisted  in  an  attempt  to  extort  fh>m  an  old 
clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Peacham,  a  confession 
of  treason,  by  torturUig  him  on  the  rack. 

Although  his  income  had  now  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  emoluments  of  office  and  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alderman,  his  extra- 
vagance, and  Uiat  of  his  servants,  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  too  good-natured  to  check,  continued 
to  keep  him  in  difficulties.  He  cringed  before  the 
king  and  his  favourite  Villiers ;  and  at  length,  in 
1619,  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  by  being 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Enghind,  and 
Baron  Verulam.  This  latter  title  gave  place  in  the 
following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  St  Albans.  As 
chancellor,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  both  in  his 
political  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted 
his  duty.  Not  only  did  he  suffer  Villiers  to  inter- 
fere with  his  decisions  as  a  judge,  but,  by  accepting 
numerous  presents  or  bribes  fh>m  suitors,  giive 
occasion,  in  1621,  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace.  He 
ftdly  confessed  the  twenty-three  articles  of  cor- 
ruption whidi  were  hud  to  his  charge ;  and  when 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  confession  was 
subscribed  by  himself;  he  answered,  *  It  is  my  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed.'  Banished  from  public 
life,  he  had  now  ample  leisure  to  attend  to  his  philo- 
sophical and  Jiterary  pursuits.  Tet,  even  while 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  these  had  not  been 
neglected.  In  1597,  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Eeea^e,  which  were  afterwards  grea%  enlarged. 
These,  as  he  himself  says  of  them,  '  come  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms ;  and,  like  the  late  new 
halfr>ence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the  silver  is 
good.'  From  the  generally  interesting  nature  of  the 
subjects  c£  the  'Essays,'  and  the  excellence  of  their 
style,  this  work  immediately  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  pesent  day  continues  the  most 
generally  read  of  all  the  author's  productions.  '  It 
18  also,'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
*one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
from  the  triteness  of  his  subject  It  may  be  read 
£rom  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in 
it  something  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  Uiey 
ftimish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic 
activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  faciUties.'*    In 

*  Firrt  PreHmlnarr  Phwrtatidn  to  •  Bnoyolopcdia  Brttaa* 
nica,'  p.  88,  ssmth  tdltioni 
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1605,  be  puUithed  inotlier  work,  which  itUl  con- 
tinues to  be  ezteniiTely  penued;  it  ii  entitled  Of 
the  Profieienee  and  Advancememt  of  LeanuMa,  Dwme 
omd  amman.  This  Toliirae,  which  was  afterwardi 
enlarged  and  published  in  tiie  Latin  language,  with 
the  title  Dt  Aw^mmtiM  Seientiarum,  constittttea  tiie 
flrst  part  of  his  great  woik  called  Itutawratio  Sckm- 
lianaa,  or  the /MtoicralMmq/'fAeSnaieef.  The  second 
part,  entitled  Novum  Organttm,  is  that  on  which, 
chiefly,  his  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher  is 
grounded,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  be- 
stowed most  labour.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
appeared  in  1 620.  In  the  first  part  of  the  *  Advance- 
ment of  Learning;  after  considering  the  excellence 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  disseminating  it, 
together  with  wf  jit  had  already  been  done  for  its 
adTancement,  and  what  omitted,  he  proceeds  to 
divide  it  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy ;  these  having  reference  to  what  he 
considers  '  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding* — 
memory,  inuigination,  and  reason.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  revealed  religion. 
The '  Novum  Organum,'  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  second  and  most  important  part  of  the  *  In- 
•tauration  of  the  Sciences,'  consists  of  aphorisms,  the 
first  of  which  fhmishes  a  key  to  the  author's  leading 
doctrines :  *  Man,  who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  ftirther  than 
he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.'  His  new 
method — novum  organum — of  eroploving  the  un- 
derstanding in  adding  to  human  knowledge,  is  fbUy 
expounded  in  this  work,  the  following  transUted 
extracts  firom  which  will  make  manifest  what  the 
reformation  was  which  he  sought  to  accomplish. 

After  alluding  to  the  little  aid  which  the  useftil 
arts  had  derived  fh>m  science,  and  the  small  improve- 
ment which  sdenoe  had  received  from  practical  men, 
he  proceeds — *  But  whence  can  arise  such  vagueness 
and  sterility  in  all  the  phvtical  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  world?  It  is  not  certainly  ihmi 
anything  in  nature  itself;  fbr  the  steadiness  and 
regular!^  of  the  laws  b^r  which  it  is  governed,  deaHy 
mark  them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise 
knowledge.  Neither  can  it  arise  firom  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it 
can  therefore  arise  fh>m  nothing  else  but  the  pei^ 
verseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  worid 
from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  ih>m  their 
own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed ; 
but  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consultexi  expe- 
rience and  observation,  they  would  have  had  facts, 
and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  have 
ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Uws 
which  govern  the  material  worid.'  *As  things 
are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to 
general  propositions,  which  are  accounted  principles, 
and  round  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revolve.  From 
the  propositions  thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are 
derived,  by  a  process  compendious  and  precipitate, 
ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  debate  The  way  that  promises  success  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  requires  that  we  should  generalise 
slowly,  going  from  particular  things  to  those  which 
are  but  one  step  more  general ;  from  those  to  others 
of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  uni- 
versal. By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and 
well-defined,  such  as  nature  herself  will  not  refuse 
to  acknowledge.'    After  describing  tlie  causes  which 


lead  the  understanding  astray  in  the  search  after 
knowledge— the  idoh,  as  he  flgurativdy  terms  them, 
before  which  it  is  apt  to  bow— Bacon,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  *  Novum  Organum,'  goes  on  sy  stematicaUy 
to  expound  and  exemplify  his  method  (^  philoaophis- 
ing,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  to  which 
the  appellation  of  the  mdwcthe  method  is  applied. 
This  be  does  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  he  has  earaed 
with  posterity  the  title  of  the  fatte  of  experimental 
science.  '  The  power  and  compass,'  says  Professor 
Playfair,  *of  a  mind  which  could  fbrm  such  a  plan 
beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline,  but 
many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications,  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  succeeding  ages.'  It  is  true  that  the 
inductive  method  had  been  both  practised  and  even 
cursorily  recommended  by  more  than  one  philo- 
sopher prior  to  Bacon ;  but  unquestionably  he  was 
the  first  to  unfold  it  completely,  to  show  its  infinite 
importance,  and  to  induce  the  great  body  of  scientific 
inquirers  to  place  themselves  under  its  guidance.  In 
another  respect,  the  benefit  conferred  by  Bacon  upon 
mankind  was  perhaps  still  greater.  He  turned  the 
attention  of  philosophers  firom  speculations  and  dis- 
putes upon  questions  remote  from  use,  and  fixed  it 
upon  inquiries  *  productive  of  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  life  of  man.'  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  wss 
barren ;  the  obiect  of  Bacon  was  *  the  amplification  of 
the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world' — 
*  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to 
the  effbcting  all  things  possible' — ^the  augmentation, 
by  means  of  science,  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  alleviation  of  human  suflering.  In  a  word, 
he  was  eminently  a  utilitarian. 

Tlie  third  part  of  the  'Instauration  of  the  Sciences,' 
entitled  Sylva  Sylvamm^  or  HiMtory  of  Nabtre^  is 
devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural 
science,  including  original  observations  made  by 
Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  Incorrect 
are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of 
searching  for  truth.  The  fourth  part  is  called  Scols 
IntellectiUf  from  its  pointing  out  a  succession  of  steps 
by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  sndi 
investigations.  Other  two  piarts,  which  the  airiihor 
projected,  were  never  executed. 

Another  celebrated  publication  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
his  treatise,  Of  the  Wiedom  qf  the  Anetemte,  1610; 
wherein  he  attempts,  generally  with  more  ingenuity 
than  success,  to  discover  secret  meanings  in  the 
mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  aiao 
Felicitiee  of  Queen  Elixabetlfe  lU^  a  JTutory  ef 
King  Henry  VI I^  a  philosophical  romaiKse  called 
the  New  AtlantU^  and  several  minor  productkna 
which  it  is  needless  to  spedQr.  His  letters,  too^  have 
been  published. 

After  retiring  firom  public  life,  Bacon,  thoogih 
enjoying  an  annual  income  of  £2500,  oontiniied  to 
live  in  so  ostentatious  and  prodigal  a  style,  that,  at  his 
death,  in  1626,  his  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£22,000.  Uis  devotion  to  science  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  bringing  his  earthy 
existence  to  a  dose.  Wliile  travelling  in  his  carriage 
at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  flesh  might  not  be  pre- 
served by  snow  as  well  as  bv  salt  hx.  order  to  nuke 
the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  High* 
gate,lxiughtahen,andstufi*editwithsnow.  Tbiaao 
chilled  him,  that  he  was  unaUe  to  return  home,  bat 
went  to  the  Eari  of  Arundel's  house  in  the  neiriiboiir> 
hood,  where  his  illness  was  so  mudi  increased  by  the 
dampness  of  a  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  days.*  In  a  letter  to  the  eail,  ^  last 
*  Thto  aooount  is  giTen  bj  Aubrqr,  who  probablj  nMitiifffl  It 
from  Hobbet,  one  of  Uaoon's  intimato  frkndt.  and  af tarw&rds 
an  aoquaiataacs  of  Aubngr.— floe '  Aufany^  LIfvs  of  Tg«"*«**»»* 
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irfiich  be  wrote,  after  cotnpwing  himielf  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  *  who  lost  hit  life  by  trying  an  experiment 
about  the  burning  of  Moa»t  VesaTioi,'  he  does  not 
Ibrget  to  mention  his  own  experiment,  which,  says 
be, "  succeeded  exoeUently.'    In  his  will,  the  follow- 


Tj^j^^xiiiTO^ 


Monument  of  Lord  Baooo. 

lag  Strikingly  prophetic  passage  is  found:  *My 
name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
mine  own  conntry  after  some  time  is  passed  over.' 

Bacon^  like  Sidney,  was  a  '  warbler  of  poetic  prose.' 
No  English  writer  has  surpassed  him  in  fervour  and 
brilliancy  of  style,  in  force  of  expression,  or  in  rich- 
ness and  significance  of  imagery.  Keen  in  dis- 
eovering  analogies  where  no  resemblaTToe  is  apparent 
to  common  eyes,  he  has  sometimes  indulged  to 
ezceas  in  the  exercise  of  his  talent  Yet,  in  general. 
Us  comparisons  are  not  less  clear  and  apposite  than 
loll  of  imagination  and  meaning.  He  has  treated  of 
phikMophy  with  all  the  splendour,  yet  none  of  tlie 
▼agneneas,  of  poetry,  Sometimes  his  style  possesses 
•  degree  <^  conciseness  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
compositions  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Of  this  qua- 
fity  the  last  of  the  subjoined  extracts  is  a  notable 
illiiatrataoD. 

lUnirtnittet.} 

Am  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the 
■prings  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the 
gvomnd,  except  it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle, 
where  it  may  by  union  comfort  and  sustain  itself ; 
and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  miui  hath  framed 
aad  made  ^ring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools  ; 

ftaOBS,*  U.  t97.  At  PMBS  SSS  and  002  of  tha  nune  voloms,  we 
iMm  thftt  Bobbcs  was  a  favourite  with  Bacon, '  who  was  wont 
to  karva  him  walk  with  him  in  his  delicate  grorm,  when  ho  did 
■Hdltate :  asd  aiien  a  notlaa  darted  into  his  lordahip's  mind, 
Mr  Hobbes  waa  prssentljr  to  write  it  down,  and  hia  lordship 
WBB  wont  to  say  tliat  he  did  it  better  than  any  one  dse  about 
kim ;  for  that  many  times,  when  he  md  their  notes,  he  scarce 
■HkiiatiiiiiT  what  they  writ,  becaose  thej  understood  it  not 
dsHly  ChemselTea.*  *  He  assisted  his  lordship  tai  tnnslathig 
I  of  kis  essays  Into  Latin.' 


which  men  have  aecnstomed  likewise  to  beautify  and 
adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  and 
fftate,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity  ;  so  knowledge, 
whether  it  descend  from  divine  inspiration  or  spring 
from  human  sense,  would  soon  pensh  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions, 
conferences,  and  places  appointed,  as  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting 
the  I 


{^Libraria.'] 

Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without 
delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserred  and  reposed. 

•  [Cfovemm^,'] 

In  Orpheu8*s  theatre,  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled ; 
and,  forgetting  their  sereral  appetites,  some  of  prey, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  to- 
gether, listening  unto  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ; 
the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned 
by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his 
own  nature  ;  wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature 
and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage  and 
unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge :  which, 
as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  reli- 
gion, sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion 
of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society 
and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be 
silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible, 
all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

[iVosperUy  a$td  Advenity,"] 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue 
of  adversity  is  fortitude.  Prosperitv  is  the  blessing  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the 
New,  which  carneth  the  greater  benediction  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God  s  favour.  Yet  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you 
shall  hear  m  many  hearselike  airs  as  carols  ;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Qhost  hath  laboured  more  in  de- 
scribing the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of 
Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes ;  and  adversitv  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it 
is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground  ;  judge  therefore  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Cer- 
tainly, virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed :  for  prosperity 
doth  best  discover  rice,  but  adrersity  doth  best  dis- 
cover virtue. 

[FriendahipJ] 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  s|>ake  it,  to  have  put 
more  truth  and  untruth  together  in  few  words,  than 
in  that  speech,  '  Whosoever  is  delighted  in  solitude, 
is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  ;*  for  it  is  most  true, 
that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aversion  towards 
Hociety,  in  an^  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage 
beast ;  but  it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  anv 
character  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed, 
not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love 
and  desire  to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  con- 
versation :  such  as  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and 
feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathens — as  Epimenides, 
the  Candian  ;  Numa,  the  Roman ;  Empedocles,  the 
Sicilian  ;  and  Apollonius,  of  Tyana  ;  and  trulv,  and 
really,  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  holy  nUhers 
of  the  diurch.  But  little  do  men  perceive  what  soli- 
tude is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth  ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallexy  of  pictures,  and 
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talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love. 
The  Latin  adage  mecteth  with  it  a  little  :  *  Magna 
cjritan,  magna  solitude' — ['  Great  citjr,  great  soli- 
tude*] ;  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
farther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wildeiness  ;  and,  eren  in  this  scene 
also  of  solitude,  whosoerer^  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  i 
you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for 
the  brain;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  licth  upon 
the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrif\  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
ship whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and 
greatness :  for  princes,  in  re^rd  of  the  distance  of 
their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  as  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
whidi  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The 
modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  participes 
curarum'  ['  participators  in  cares*]  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oflentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  ComineuB  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Buke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none ; 
and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  rath  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true,  *  Cor  ne  edito*— [•  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  tnemselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hearts ;  bat  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of 
friendship^  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  selr  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  effects, 
for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of 
like  virtne  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
efiects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  ude,  weakeneth  and 


duUeth  any  violent  impression— and  even  so  is  it  «f 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  fiien4^p  is  healthful  and  Mre- 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  finit  is  for  tks 
affections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fj[^  day 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  bat  it 
maketh  daylij^ht  in  the  understanding,  oat  of  dsik- 
nesB  and  contusion  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to 
be  understood  only  of  faithml  counsel,  which  a  naa 
receiveth  from  his  firiend ;  but  before  yon  eome  to 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mbd 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understand- 
ing do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  oommonicsting 
and  discoursing  with  another :  he  tosseth  his  thoughts 
more  easily — ^he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly— he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  ther  are  turned  into  wordi 
— ^finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that 
more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  medi* 
tation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the  kifi£ 
of  Persia, '  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arrss,  opened 
and  put  abroad' — whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packa 
NeiUier  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening 
the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  sadi  friends  as 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  best), 
but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himself,  and 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whettetk  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a 
word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statae  or 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and 
fallcth  within  vulgar  observation — ^which  is  &ithM 
counsel  from  a  friend.     Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one 
of  his  enigmas,  •  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best ;'  and  eer^ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  rooeiveth  by  coun- 
sel from  another.  Is  drier  and  purer  than  that  whidi 
Cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment, 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections 
and  customs,  ^o  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  gireth 
himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  fiiend 
and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  concerning  mannen, 
the  other  concerning  business  :  for  the  first,  the  best 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  fnend.    The  calling  of  a  man's  self 
to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  pieiv- 
ing  and  corrosive  ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is 
a  little  flat  and  dead  ;  observing  our  faults  in  oihen 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the  best  re- 
ceipt (best,  I  sav,  to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the 
admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (eroe- 
cially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James  saith,  ^tey 
are  as  men  '  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  snd 
presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  fitrour :'  as  for 
Dusiness,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester  seeth  alwajfl 
more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-tweniy 
letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off  as  well 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and 
high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  bat 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that  which 
setteth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man  think  that 
he  will  take  counsel,  out  it  shall  be  oy  pieces ;  asking 
counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another 
business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  allV  but  he 
runneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faith- 
fully counselled — ^for  it  is  a  xaie  things  ezeepi  it  be 
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fiom  a  perfiMt  and  entixe  fn«nd,  to  hare  counsel  giyen, 
bat  Bucn  m  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends 
wliich  lie  bath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
have  eounsel  nren,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with 
good  meaning,  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and 
parUj  of  remedy — even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
cian, that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  msease 
you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with  your  body 
— and  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present 
care^  but  orerthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so*  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a 
ficiend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man*s  estate, 
wiU  bewaie,  by  furthering  any  present  business,  how 
he  dasheth  upon  other  inconveniendb — and,  therefore, 
rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather 
distract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  tiiese  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace  in 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  foUoweth 
the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
many  kemel^I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
actions  and  occasions.  Here,  the  best  way  to  repre- 
sent to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can- 
not do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
qwring  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say  '  that  a  friend 
is  anoUier  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than 
himself.'  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times 
in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take 
to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a 
work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  hare  a  true  friend,  he 
may  rest  almost  aecure  that  the  care  of  those  thin^ 
will  omtinue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
were,  two  Utos  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body, 
and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friend- 
dup  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
and  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  fSace  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself! 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them ;  a  man  cannofc  sometimes  brook 
to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but 
all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  ]>er- 
Bon  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put 
o£  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ; 
to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon 
terms :  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  cose  re- 
quires, and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to 
enumnate  these  things  were  endless:  I  hare  given 
the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ; 
if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

[Um  of  Knowledge.} 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  baibarism,  and 
AeKoeooB  of  men's  minds;  thouj^  a  little  of  it  doth 
nUhar  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  ail 
laritT,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion 
of  1^  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the 
nuiMl  to  balaaos  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn 
hadi  the  first  ofien  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to 
acoepi  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and  tried. 
li  tskketh  away  all  vain  admizatton  of  anything,  which 
ia  tlks  rooi  of  all  weakness:  for  all  things  are  admired, 
clUser  booauae  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  great. 

•  •  If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  tzame 
oinm/tax^  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  dirinenefls 
of  eoula  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
wlbuw  some  ants  cany  com,  and  some  cany  their  young, 
tfod.  mmm  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
doflfc.  It  taketh  awa^  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
ilieiis  fortune  :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
m^iiln  of  Tirtney  and  imperfection  of  manners.  *  * 
VW|pl  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
knowiedfB  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  to- 
It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular 
which  learning  doth  minLiter  to  all  the 


diseases  of  the  mind — sometimes  puiging  the  Ul 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  .digestion,  sometimes  increasing 
appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  ulcera- 
tions thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which  is,  that  it 
disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned 
man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself, 
and  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselTes  become  better.*  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously, 
but  not  much  to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them  ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still 
and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with  the  learned 
man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use 
and  employment  thereof^ 

{JBookt  <md  8hip$  Obmjpami] 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thoueht  so  noble, 
which  cairieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to 
place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in 
participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  i>ass  through 
the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventionsi 
the  one  of  the  other  1 

[ShidAa.} 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ;  and  lor 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business ; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par* 
ticuUus,  one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affiiirs,  come  best  fW>m  those 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  scholar ;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — ^for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Ciafty 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation.  Head  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute, nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some ' 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  im- 
portant aiguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  eompon  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  thoe- 
fore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

■U  WALTXB  BALEIQH. 

In  the  brilliant  oonstellaticn  of  great  men  whieb 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  one  of 

S  This  «Kpras«fcin  to  gIvsB  in  tiM  ortglHl  in  Latin. 
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the  most  distinguithed  of  thofe  who  added  eminence 
ID  literature  to  high  talent  for  actire  businesi»  was 
SiE  Wai/tsr  Raleigh,  a  man  whose  character  will 


whom  the  sent  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Anjon  back 
to  the  Netherlands,  after  reusing  that  nobleman  her 
hand.  In  1584  he  again  joined  in  an  adventure  for 
the  disoovery  and  settlement  of  unknown  coontriei. 
With  the  help  of  his  fHends,  two  shipi  were  sent  oat 
in  quest  of  gold  mines,  to  that  part  of  KorUi  Ame- 
rica now  called  V  urginia.  Raleigh  himself  was  not 
with  these  ressels;  the  commodities  brought  home  1^ 
which  produced  so  good  a  return,  that  the  own«n 
were  induced  to  fit  out,  for  the  next  year,  another 
fleet  of  seven  shins,  under  the  command  of  Raleig^'i 
kinsman.  Sir  Richard  Grenrille.  The  attempt  mMtk 
on  this  occasion  to  colonise  America  proved  an  utter 
failure,  and,  after  a  second  trial,  the  enterprise  wu 
given  up.  This  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  tobacco  into  EngUnd,  and  alio 
of  making  known  tlie  potato,  which  was  first  col- 
tivated  on  Raleigh's  land  in  IreUnd. 


always  make  him  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  was  bom  in  1658,  at 
Haves  Farm,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  fiunily; 
and  firom  his  youth  was  distinguished  by  great  hi- 
tellectual  acuteness,  but  still  more  by  a  resUess  and 
adventurous  disposition.  He  became  a  soldier  at  the 
age  of  seventeen ;  fought  for  the  Protestant  cause  in 
the  civil  wars  of  France  and  the  Netherlands;  and 
afterwards,  in  1579,  accompanied  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  a  voyage  to  Newfound- 
land. This  expedition  proved  unfortunate,  but  by 
fkmitiarising  him  with  a  maritime  lif^  had  probably 
much  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  those 
subsequent  expeditions  by  which  he  rendered  him- 
self famous.  In  1580  he  assisted  in  suppressing  the 
Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion  in  Ireland,  where  he 
obtained  an  estate,  and  was  for  some  time  governor 
of  Ck>rk.  After  this,  having  occasion  to  visit  London, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  court,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  handsome  person  and  winning  address,  con- 
trived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth. A  well-known  anecdote  illustrates  the  gal< 
lantry  and  tact  by  which  he  was  characterised.  One 
day,  when  he  was  attending  the  queen  on  a  walk, 
•he  came  to  a  miry  part  of  the  road,  and  for  a 
moment  hesitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh,  perceiving 
this,  instantly  pulled  off  his  rich  plush  doak,  and, 
by  spreading  it  before  her  feet,  enabled  her  to  pass 
on  unsoiled.  This  mark  of  attention  delighted  the 
queen,  from  whom,  as  it  has  been  facetiously  re- 
marked, his  doak  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  him 
roaiiy  a  good  nnt    Raleigh  was  one  of  the  courtiers 


Hayc*  FAim—ihe  Birthplace  of  Raleigh. 

Meanwhile,  the   prosperity  of  Raleigh  at  the  . 
English   court   continued  to    increase.    Elizsbeth 
knighted  him  in  1584 ;  and,  moreover,  by  granting  | 
monopolies,  and  an  additional  Irish  estate,  confen^  I 
on  him  soUd  marks  of  her  fiavour.    In  return  for 
these  benefits,  he  sealously  and  activel|y  exerted  ! 
himself  for  the  defience  of  her  migesty's  dominkms  1 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1588 ;  having  not  only  been 
one  of  those  patriotic  vdunteert  who  sailed  agiintt 
the  formidable  and  far-famed  Armada  in  the  English 
channel,  but,  as  a  member  of  her  migesty's  oooDcil 
of  war,  contributed,  by  his  advice  and  ezperienoe,  to 
the  maturing  of  those  defensive  ammgements  which 
led  to  the  (tiscomfiture  of  the  enemy.    Next  year, 
he  accompanied  a  number  of  his  covm^ymen  who 
went  to  aid  the  expeUed  king  of  Portugal  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom  firom  the  SpanJsidi. 
After  his  return,  Elizabeth  oontinned  her  laigtsses 
to  him,  till  at  length  his  troublesome  Importiuiitiei 
drew  firom  her  the  question, « When,  Sir  Walter,  wiH 
you  cease  to  be  a  beggar?*    With  his  usual  tact,  he 
replied,  *  When  your  gradous  majesty  ceases  to  he 
a  benefactor.'    By  taJcing  bribra,    and   otherwise 
abusing  his  power  and  the  influence  which  he  bad  at 
court,  he  beomie  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large. 

About  this  time  he  exerted  himself  to  redoce 
to  practice  an  idea  thrown  out  by  Bf  ontaigne,  by 
settmg  up  m  'oflloe  of  addreat,'  intended  to  aerre 
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the  pupoflet  now  executed  chiefly  by  literanr  and 
fbikmjibiual  societies.     The    description  of  this 
fcbeme,  giren  by  Sir  William  Petty,  affords  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  we  difficulties  and  obstacles  wliich 
]sy  in  the  way  of  men  of  studyand  inquiry  two  cen- 
toriei  sga  It  seems,  says  Sir  William,  *  to  have  been 
a  plsQ  by  whidi  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  learned 
ffien  might  be  noade  known  to  each  other,  where 
they  might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business 
of  ksmisg,  what  is  at  present  in  doing,  and  what  is 
ioteoded  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that,  by  such  a  gene- 
ral communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance, 
the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be 
u  so  many  scattered  coals,  which,  having  no  union, 
ire  soon  quenched,  whereas,  being  but  laid  together, 
they  would  have  yielded  a  condbrtable  light  and 
had.  For  the  present  condition  of  men  [in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century]  is  like  a  field  where 
a  btttle  havbag  been  lately  fought,  we  see  many  legs, 
arms,  and  organs  of  sense,  lying  here  and  there, 
whic^  for  want  of  conjunction,  and  a  soul  to  quicken 
and  enliven  them,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  the 
rareos  and  infect  tiie  air ;  so  we  see  many  wits  and 
ingennities  ^persed  up  and  down  the  world,  whereof 
some  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done, 
and  puzzling  themselves  to  re-invent  what  is  already 
iarented ;  others  we  see  quite  stuck  &st  in  difficulties 
for  defknlt  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  other  man, 
mi^t  be  be  met  withal,  both  could  and  would  most 
easily  give  him.    Again,  one  man  requires  a  small 
nm  of  money  to  cany  on  some  design  that  requires 
it,  and  there  is  perhaps  another  who  has  twice  as 
much  ready  to  bestow  upon  the  same  design;  but 
,    these  two  haTing  no  means  to  hear  the  one  of  the 
,    other,  the  good  work  intended  and  desired  by  both 
,    parties  does  utterly  perish  and  come  to  notUng.' 
When  visiting  his  Irish  estates  after  his  return 
from  Fbrtagal,  Baleigh  formed  or  renewed  with 
Spenser  an  aqiiaixitanoe  which  ripened  into  intimate 
firiendshspu  He  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth,  and 
otherwise  benefited  him  by  his  patronage  andencour- 
agement ;  lor  which  fevour  Spenser  has  acknowledged 
htt  obtigatiaii  in  his  pastoral  entitled  '  Colin  Clout's 
ComeHome  Again,'  where  Baleigh  is  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  *Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  and  also  in 
a  letter  to  him,  prefixed  to  the  *Faery  Queen,'  ex- 
planatory of  the  plan  and  design  of  that  poem.    In 
159S,  Sir  Walter  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory 
naval  expeditlooa  which,  in  Elizabetli's  reign,  were 
common  against  the  enemies  of  England ;  a  fleet  of 
thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of- 
wsr,  being  intnisted  to  his  command.  This  armament 
was  destined  to  attack  Panama,  and  intercept  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by 
Elizabeth  soon  after  sailing,  came  back  withasingle 
prizes  (hi  his  return,  Baleigh  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  virgin  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her 
maids  of  booour ;  for  which  ofibnce,  though  he  married 
tile  lady,  he  mxSaed  imprisonment  for  some  months. 
While  yi»nimhtiA  from  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  con- 
cerning whose  riches  many  wonderful  tales  were  then 
current  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
takioff  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
qoeeirs  name.    Aiter  coming  back  to  England,  he 
published,  in  1596,  a  work  entitled  Diacovery  of  ih» 
Zonpe^  JIkA,  amd  Betnttifti!  Empire  of  Guiana :  this 
productioo  Hume  has  very  unjustly  characterised  as 
'ftill  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that 
were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  manUnd.'    It  would  appear  that  he  now  regained 
the  queen's  fhvour,  since  we  find  him  holding,  in  the 
same  year,  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham. 
In  thesnooeaiftil  attack  on  that  town,  his  bravery,  as 


weQ  as  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.  In  1597, 
he  was  rear-admiral  in  the  expedition  which  sailed 
under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Spanish  West-India 
fleet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores^ 
before  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
greift  offence  to  the  earl,  who  considered  himsdf 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  temporary  re- 
conciliation was  effected ;  but  Baleigh  afterwards 
heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the  downihU 
of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  Armoury.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  Raleigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  ag^dnst  him 
having  previously  been  instilled  by  Cedi  into  the 
royal  ear.  Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  the 
same  hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  ooii* 
spiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on 
the  hc»d  of  Arabella  Stuart ;  and  likewise  of  attempt- 
ing to  excite  sedition,  and  to  establish  popery  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  A  trial  for  high  treason  en- 
sued, and  upon  the  peltriest  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  servile  jury.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  then  attorney-general,  abused  him  on  this  occa- 
sion in  violent  and  disgracefhl  -terms,  bestowing 
upon  him  freely  such  epithets  as  viper,  damnable 
atheist,  the  most  vile  and  execraUe  traitor  that  ever 
lived,  monster,  and  spider  of  helL  Baleigh  defended 
himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  that  some  even  of  his  enemies  were 
convinced  ^  his  innocence,  and  all  parties  were 
ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced.  He  was, 
however,  reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  his  wife  was 
permitted  to  bear  him  company.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  ne  wrote  the  diief  portion 
of  his  works,  especially  the  HUkny  of  the  World,  of 
which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  fix>m  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire^  about  170  years  before  Christ  This 
was  published  in  1614.  The  excellent  way  in  which 
he  treats  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Bome,  has  ex- 
cited just  regret  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  Jewish  and  Babbinical  learning — sub- 
jects which  have  withdrawn  too  much  of  the  author's 
attention  fix>m  more  interesting  departments  of  his 
scheme.  The  learning  and  genius  of  Baleigh,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hume, '  being  educated  amidst  naval 
and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives,'  have  excited  much  admiration ;  but 
Mr  D'Israeli*  has  lately  attempted  to  diminish  the 
wonder,  by  assertmg,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  JonsoQ 
and  a  manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  that 
our  historian  was  materially  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  learned  friends.  Jonson  to^d  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden  that  Baleigh  *  esteemed  more  fiame 
than  oonscieno&  The  best  wits  in  England  were 
employed  in  making  his  histonr ;  Ben  himself  had 
written  a  piece  to  him  of  the  rimic  war,  which  he 
altered  and  set  hi  his  book.'  According  to  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned,  a  still  more  important 
helper  was  a  *I>r  Bobert  Burrel,  rector  of  North- 
vrald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  great 
fkvourite  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and  had  been  his 
chaplain.  All,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  dironology, 
and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was  per- 
formed by  him  for  Sir  Walter.'  Mr  Tytler,  in  his 
recent  'Life  of  Baleigh,'t  has,  however,  shown  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  Baleigh's  obU- 
gations  to  his  friends  to  have  been  greater  than  those 
of  literary  men  in  general,  when  similarly  drcnm- 
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lUnced ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  wm  not  lefY  for  Mr 
Dliraeli  to  diioover  the  fact,  that  Raleigh  had  ob- 
tained Buch  assiitanoe  from  the  indiyiduaU  whom  he 

Both  in  stvle  and  matter,  this  celebrated  work  ia 
rastiy  lupenor  to  all  the  English  historical  produc- 
tioDi  which  had  preTiously  appeared  Its  style, 
though  partaking  of  the  faults  of  tlie  age,  in  being 
ftequently  stiff  and  inverted,  has  less  of  these  defects 
than  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Mr 
Ty  tier,  with  justice,  commends  it  as '  vigorous,  purely 
English,  and  possessing  an  antique  richness  of  orna- 
ment, similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some 
ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare 
it  with  our  more  modem  mansions.'  '  The  work,'  he 
adds,  ^is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned 
wifchoBt  being  dir,  acute  and  ingenious  without  de- 
generating into  the  subtle  but  trivial  distinctions  of 
the  schoolmen.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited, 
and  the  matter  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sooroes.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  state-policy, 
on  the  canses  of  great  events,  on  the  different  forms 
of  government,  on  naval  or  military  tactics,  on  agri- 
culture, commerae,  manufactures,  and  other  sources 
of  natioiMl  greatness,  are  not  the  mere  echo  of  other 
minds,  but  the  results  of  experience,  drawn  fh>m  the 
atady  of  a  long  life  spent  in  constant  action  and 
vicSsaitode,  in  various  climates  and  countries,  and 
from  peraonal  labour  in  offloes  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature 
is  the  sweet  tone  of  phUosophic  melanchoTy  which 
pervades  tiie  wholes  Written  in  prison  during  Uie 
quiet  evening  of  a  tempestuous  life,  we  feel,  in  its 
perusal,  that  we  are  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mind,  nursed  in  contemplation,  and  chastened  and 
improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the  bitter  recollection 
of  ii\juiT,  and  the  asperity  of  resentment,  liave  passed 
away,  li^ving  only  the  heavenly  lesson,  that  all  is 
vanity.'* 

We  shall  commence  our  quotations  from  Raleigh 
with  one  in  which  the  merits  of  the  book  are  not  re- 
presented, but  which  is  instructive,  as  showing  the 
childishness  with  which  men  argued  in  those  days 
upon  subjects  they  understood  not»  and  could  not 
Qoderstanu* 

S%ai  ike  fiood  hUh  noC  ««er{jf  drfaoed  Ou  morh  tf 
Paradm^  nor  ea.%aed  hUU  m  the  earth. 

And  fint,  whereas  it  is  supposed  by  Aug.  Chiy- 
samensis,  that  the  flood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or 
rather  annihilated  this  place,  in  such  nort,  as  no  man 
can  find  any  mark  or  memoiy  thereof  (of  which  opi- 
nion there  were  others,  also,  ascribing  to  the  flood  the 
cause  of  these  high  mountains,  which  are  found  on  all 
the  earth  orer,  with  many  other  strange  efl^ts) ;  for 
my  own  opinion,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  true.  For,  although  I  cannot  deny  but  that  the 
bos  of  Paradise  was,  after  the  flood,  withered  and  grown 
old,  in  respect  of  the  first  beauty  (for  both  the  ages  of 
men  and  tlie  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  cha^^^, 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  of  any  such  place,  or  if 
the  soil  and  seat  had  not  remained,  then  would  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paradise  850  years  after  the  flood, 
have  described  it  so  particularly,  and  the  prophets, 
long  after  Moses,  would  not  have  made  so  often  men- 
tion thereof.  And  though  the  venr  garden  itnelf  were 
not  then  to  be  found,  but  that  the  flood,  and  other 
accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common  field  and  pas- 
ture with  the  land  of  Eden,  yet  the  'place  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  rivers  still  remain  the  same  rivers.  By 
two  of  which  (never  doubted  ofl,  to  wit,  Tigris  and 
Euphrates^  we  are  sure  to  fina  in  what  longitude 
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Paradise  lay  ;  and  of  one  of  these  rirers,  which  Bite^     ' 
ward  doth  divide  itself  into  four  branches,  ife  vn 
sure  that  the  partition  is  at  the  Teiy  border  of  the 
garden  itself.    For  it  is  written,  that  out  of  Eden  w^nt     ' 
a  river  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thenoe  it  mu 
dirided,  and  became  into  four  heads.    Now,  whether 
the  word  in  the  Latin  translation  (tiMb),  from  thenoe, 
be  referred  to  Eden  itself^  or  to  Paradise,  yet  the  diri. 
sion  and  branching  of  those  rivers  must  be  in  the     i 
north  or  south  side  of  the  very  garden  (if  the  riTen     | 
run,  as  they  do,  north  and  south] ;  and  therefore 
these  rivers  yet  remaining,   and  Eden  msnifestW 
known,  there  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  flood, 
as  is  supposed.    Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  place  could  be  so  altered,  as  future  ages 
know  it  not,  so  is  there  no  probability  that  either  these 
riTcrs  were  turned  out  of  their  courses,  or  new  riTen 
created  by  the  flood,  which  were  not ;  or  that  the  flood, 
as  aforesaid,  bv  a  yiolent  motion,  when  it  begsii  to 
decrease,  was  the  cause  of  high  hills  or  deep  rtXleyt. 
For  what  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low  t  seeing  that  any  violent  force  of  waters  is  dther 
by  the  strength  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  hi^er  to 
a  lower,  or  by  the  ebb  or  flood  of  the  sea.    But  thst 
there  was  any  wind  (whereby  the  seas  are  most  en- 
raged), it  appeareth  not ;  rather  the  contrary  is  fno- 
bable ;  for  it  is  written, '  Therefore  Ood  made  a  wind 
to  pass  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ceased.'   So  ai 
it  appeareth  not  that  until  the  waters  sank  there  was 
any  wind  at  all,  but  that  God  afterward,  out  of  his 
goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the  earth,  and  make  the 
land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  thid[  va- 
pours and  unwholesome  mists  ;  and  this  we  know  hj 
experience,  that  all  downright  rains  do  evermore  dis- 
seyer  the  riolence  of  outrageous  winds,  and  beat  down 
and  level  the  swelling  and  mountainous  Inllow  of  the 
sea ;  for  any  ebbs  and  flows  there  could  be  none,  when 
the  waters  were  equid  and  of  one  height  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  when  there  were  no  indraoghti^ 
bays,  or  gulfk,  to  receive  a  flood,  or  any  descent  or 
violent  falling  of  waten  in  the  round  form  of  the 
earth  and  waters,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  therefore  it  seem- 
eth  most  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  waters  father 
stood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moTed  with  an j 
raging  or  oTerbearing  yiolence.   And  for  a  more  direct 
proof  that  the  flood  made  no  such  destroying  sHcn^ 
tion,  Joseph  avoweth,  that  one  of  those  pillars  erected 
by  Seth,  the  third  from  Adam,  was  to  be  seen  m  his 
davs ;  which  pillars  were  set  np  above  1426  yean 
before  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  be  an  hundred  yean 
old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Joeeph  himself  to 
have  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  years  after  Christ ;  of 
whom,  although  there  be  no  cause  to  beliere  all  that 
he  wrote,  yet  that,  which  he  avouched  of  his  own  ttme^ 
cannot  (without  great  derogation)  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.   And  therefore  it  may  be  poesible,  that  some 
foundation  or  ruin  thereof  might  well  be  seen :  now, 
that  such  pillars  were  nused  by  Seth,  all  anttonity 
hath  avowwl.   It  is  also  written  in  Bertwus  (to  whom, 
although  I  give  little  credit,  yet  I  cannot  eondema 
him  in  all),  that  the  city  of  Enodi,  built  by  Oun, 
about  the  mountains  of  Lebanus,  was  not  deneed  hj 
length  of  time ;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof,  Annius  (who 
commented  upon  that  inrented  fragment)  saith,  wen 
to  be  seen  in  his  days,  irho  lired  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Okstile  ;  and  if  thcSs  his  words 
be  not  true,  then  was  he  exceeding  impudent.    For, 
"speaking  of  this  city  of  Enoch,  he  concluded  in  this 
sort : — *  Cujus  maximss  et  iiurentia  nK^ia  fundamenta 
visuntur,  et  vocatur  ab  incous  legionl^  dvitas  Ciais, 
ut  nostri  mercatores  et  perigrinirereront^ — ['  The  foun- 
dation of  which  huge  mass  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  the 
place  is  called  by  the  people  of  that  region  the  (^tr 
of  Cain,  as  both  our  strangers  and  meRfaanta  rspect.^ 
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II  is  also  arowed  bjr  PompoDius  Mela  (to  whom  I  giye 
i&oie  credit  in  these  thin^),  that  the  city  of  Joppa 
was  hnilt  befoie  the  flood,  orer  which  Cepha  was  kine, 
whow  same,  with  his  brother  Phineas,  together  with 
I  '  the  grounds  and  prindples  of  their  religion,  was  found 
I  graven  upon  certain  altars  of  stone  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
iKMsible  that  the  ruins  of  this  other  city,  called  Enoch 
11/  AnniuSy  might  be  seen,  though  founded  in  the  first 
Sfs ;  bat  it  could  not  be  of  the  first  city  of  the  world, 
liuilt  bjr  Cain,  the  place,  rather  than  the  time,  deny- 
ing it 

And  to  prove  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the 
csoie  of  mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountainn 
from  the  creation,  it  is  written,  that  'the  waters  of 
the  flood  OTorfiowcd  hj  fifteen  cubits  the  highest 
mountaiDS.'  And  Masius  Damascenus,  speaking  of 
the  flood,  writeth  in  this  manner : — *  Et  supra  Miny- 
sdam  excekus  mens  in  Armenia  (qui  Baris  appellatur) 
in  quo  confugientes  multos  sermo  est  deluvii  tempore 
lilmtos'  —  ['And  upon  Minyada  there  is  a  high 
mountain  in  Armenia  (called  Boris),  unto  which  (as 
it  is  said)  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  they  saved  themselves  thereon.']  Now, 
slthough  it  is  contrary  to  God's  word,  that  any  more 
were  saved  than  eight  persons  (which  Masius  doth  not 
STOuch  but  by  report),  yet  it  is  a  testimony,  that  such 
moantaina  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  after- 
wards, and  ever  since,  known  by  the  same  names ;  and 
ou  which  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that  the 
ark  rested,  but  untruly,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter. 
And  again,  it  appearcth,  that  the  mount  Sion  (though 
by  aoocher  name)  was  known  before  the  flood ;  on  which 
the  Talmudists  report,  that  many  giants  saved  them- 
selves also,  but  (as  Annius  saith)  without  all  autho- 
rity cither  divine  or  human. 

lartly.  It  appeareth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn 
i^ttde  down  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was 
made  past  knowledge  after  the  waters  were  decreased, 
hj  this,  that  when  Noah  sent  out  the  dove  the  second 
time^  she  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  had  plucked,  and  which  (until  the  trees 
were  discovered)  she  found  not ;  for  otherwise,  she 
mi^t  hare  found  them  floating  on  the  water ;  a  mani- 
fest proof,  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
nor  swam  upon  the  waters  ;  for  it  is  written,  '  folium 
sUvse  raptum,'  or  *decerptum'— [' a  leaf  plucked']  ; 
which  is,  to  take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  off.  By  this  it  is 
appaimt  (there  being  nothing  written  to  the  contrary), 
that  the  flood  made  no  such  alteration  as  was  sup- 
posed, but  that  the  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen 
to  succeeding  ages,  especially  unto  Moses,  by  whom 
it  plcaaed  Qod  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  world's  crea- 
tion, and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded  him  ; 
holh  which  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to  guide  me 
in  this  diflcovery. 

[The  BaUU  of  Thermopyke.] 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Thrace  (leaving 
the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coast,  and 
how  tiie  nver  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multi- 
tades,  and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle, 
with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece), 
I  will  apeak  of  the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shame- 
ful and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  received.  As 
fiist  ftt  Theonopylse,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  divide 
Thcaaalj  from  Greece,  where  sometime  the  Phocians 
had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the 
most  part  mined.  At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  with  300  Lacedsemonians,  assisted 
vrith  1000  Tegeatie  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arca- 
dians, and  other  Pelopoimesians,  to  the  number  of 
3100  in  the  whole ;  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
700  Thcsinans,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were) 


of  the  bordering  Locrians,  defended  the  passage  two 
whole  days  together  against  that  huge  army  of  the 
Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  ex- 
cellent in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  &r8t  day's  fight, 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his 
throne,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  one 
handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt 
upon  the  Greeks  had  proved  vain,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  have 
continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a 
secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his  army  mi^t  ascend 
the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  badu  of  those 
who  kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  army  had  almost  inclosed  the  small  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  with  his  300,  and  700  Thespians,  which 
were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with 
admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men 
which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out  of 
their  strength,  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  well  be  called  vanquishers, 
though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes 
having  lost  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other 
soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befiiU  him  by  the  vir- 
tue of  such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with 
whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly  was  to  deal.  Especially 
of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him 
very  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrifiled  him  by  saying 
that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  arrows  was  so  thiok  as 
would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus — *  It  is  very  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 

In  another  of  his  works  Raleigh  teQs,  in  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  language,  wherein  lies 

The  Strtn^  of  Einfft. 

They  say  the  goodliest  cedan  which  grow  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between 
the  clefts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves 
against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature 
has  instructed  those  kings  of  trees,  so  has  reason  taught 
the  kings  of  mon  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hewts 
of  their  faithful  subjects  i  and  as  those  kings  of  trees 
have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  larj^  crowns, 
whereof,  as  the  first  would  soon  be  broken  from  their 
bodies,  were  they  not  underbome  by  many  branches, 
so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice 
and  of  martial  discipline. 

In  the  year  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower,  in  consequence  of  having  projected  a  second 
expedition  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  king  hoped  to 
derive  some  profit  His  purpose  was  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  work  gold  mines;  and  in  1617  a 
fleet  of  twelve  armed  vessels  sailed  under  his  com- 
mand. The  whole  details  of  his  intended  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  weakly  or  treacherously  com- 
municated by  the  king  to  the  Spanish  government, 
by  whom  the  scheme  was  miserably  thwarted.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on 
his  way  to  London  was  arrested  in  the  king*s  name. 
At  this  time  the  projected  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied  James's 
attention,  and,  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government, 
he  determined  that  Rialeigh  must  be  sacrOSced.  After 
many  vain  attempts  to  discover  valid  grounds  of  aocu- 
sation  against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  the  okl  sentence,  and  Raleigh  was  aocordinglj 
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l>^}ie4iUed  on  the  29  th  of  October  1618.  On  the  tcaf- 
t'uld  Ills  behaviour  was  firm  and  calm ;  after  addrew- 
ing  thti  people  in  justiflcatlon  of  hia  character  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  the  axe,  and  obserred  to  the 
sheriff,  '  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure 
for  all  diseases.*  Haying  tried  how  the  block  fitted 
his  head,  he  told  the  executioner  that  he  would  give 
tlie  signal  hy  lifting  up  Iiis  hand;  'and  then/  added  he, 
*fear  not,  but  strike  home!'  He  then  laid  himself 
down,  but  was  requested  by  the  executioner  to  alter 
the  position  of  his  head :  *  So  the  heart  be  right,'  was 
his  reply,  *  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.' 
On  the  signal  being  given,  the  executioner  failed  to 
act  with  promptitude,  which  caused  Raleigh  to  ex- 
claim, *  Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  Strike,  man  I' 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  received  without  shrink- 
ing, the  head  of  this  intrepid  man  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  he  composed  the 
following  verses  m  prospect  of  death : — 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  vrandered  all  our  ways, 

Miuts  up  the  stoiy  of  our  days  1 

While  in  prison  in  expectation  of  death,  either  on 
this  or  the  former  occasion,  he  wrote  also  a  tender 
and  affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  x)ortion : — 

You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in 
these  my  last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you,  thai  you 
may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that 
yon  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess ;  let 
them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  bo  buried  in  the 
dust.  And  seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Ood  that 
I  shall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction  pa- 
tiently, and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  yp\i  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
can  conceive,  or  mv  words  express,  for  your  many 
travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  though  they  have 
not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is 
not  the  less  ;  but  pav  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  that  you  do  not  hide  yourself  manv  days,  but 
by  vour  travails  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortunes, 
and  the  right  of  your  poor  child  ;  your  mourning  can- 
not avail  me,  that  am  but  dust. 

•  •  • 

Paylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Axyan  six 
hundred ;  in  Jersey,  also,  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear 
wife,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pav  all  poor 
men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much 
sought  unto ;  for  the  world  thinks  I  was  vezy  rich  ; 
have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  jou  in  this  life  than  to  become  a 
prey  unto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I 
roeak,  Ood  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage, 
for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  Ood 
and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine  ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath 
dirided  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Re- 
member your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life, 
but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  de- 
sired it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the 
child  of  a  true  man,  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth 
death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep),  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate 
my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  bodpr, 
which  living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  m 
Sherbum  or  Exeter  chuxch,  by  my  father  and  mother. 


I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  calletii  me  mh^j. 
The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infinite,  and  insemt^  ! 
able  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself^  the  tns 
light  and  life,  keep  you  and  youxs,  and  hare  omi^ 
upon  me,  and  forgive  my  perKcutors  and  false  ae* 
cusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious  Vin^ftn^ 
My  dear  wife,  farewell ;  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me^ 
and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  his  i 


Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Kaleis^ 
composed  a  number  of  political  and  other  pieces, 
some  of  which  have  never  been  published.  AmoDg 
those  best  known  are  his  Maxims  of  Staie^  the 
Cabinet  Council^  the  Sceptk,  and  Advice  to  Jdi  Sol 
The  last  contains  much  admirable  counsel,  some- 
times tinctured,  indeed,  with  tiuit  worldliness  sad 
caution  wliich  the  writer's  hard  experience  had 
strengthened  in  a  mind  naturally  disposed  to  be 
mindful  of  self-interest  The  subjects  on  whidi  he 
advises  his  son  are — the  choice  of  friends  and  of  a 
wife,  deafness  to  flattery,  the  avoidance  of  quarrels, 
the  preservation  of  estate,  the  choice  of  servants, 
the  avoidance  of  evil  means  of  seeking  riches,  the 
bad  effects  of  drunkenness,  and  the  serrioe  of  Goi 
We  extract  his 

Three  Rvka  to  he  cHuervedfor  the  Pmermtifm  tfa 
Man*$  EataU, 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  «f 
thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve  if  thou  ob- 
serve three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  what  thoa 
hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thoa  hast,  and  to 
see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and 
officers.    The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  aaj- 
thing  before  thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  esaker 
and  death  of  every  man's  estate.    The  third  is,  tkat 
thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offences  ;  which 
is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millions  of  ma 
have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckon- 
ing of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men% 
folly  and  prodigality  ;  if  thou  smart,  snuut  for  thine 
own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men :  if  any  fiiend 
desire  thee  to  be  his  suretv,  give  him  a  part  of 
what  thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he  press  thee  futher, 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather 
chooeeth  harm  to  itself  than  offereth  it.    u  thou  be 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  mer- 
chant, thou  puttest  thv  estate  to  learn  to  swim ;  if 
for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a 
lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  syllable  or  word 
to  abuse  thee ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pav  it 
thyself ;  if  for  a  rich  man,  he  neieds  not :  therefore 
from  suretyship,  as  from  a  man-slayer  or  enchanter, 
bless  thyself ;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be 
this,  that  if  thou  force  him  for  whom  thou  art  bound, 
to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy ;  if  thoa 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  b^gar  ;  and  be- 
lieve thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thou^t, 
that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  ma- 
nifold, if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities 
shall  be  despised.    Besides,  pover^  is  otfltimes  sent 
as  a  curse  of  God ;  it -is  a  sname  amongst  men,  as 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy 
spirit :  ihou  shalt  neither  help  thyacdf  nor  othen ; 
thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtuea,  havinc  so 
means  to  show  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  and  aa 
eyesore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  com- 
pany ;  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  smd  depend 
on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  noake  diahonesk 
shifts :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to 
do  infamous  and  detested  deeds ;  let  no  vanity,  there- 
fore, or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst  of  worldly 
miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  ^ve  thee  pleasure  in  health, 
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oomfert  in  riekneiB,  keen  ihj  mind  and  body  fi!«e, 
I  WKre  thee  from  m»nj  penu,  relieye  thee  in  thy  elder 
'     jnn,  itdiere  the  poor  and  thj  honest  friencU,  and 

gire  means  to  thy  posterity  to  lire,  and  defend  them- 
I     sehes  and  thine  own  fame.    Where  it  is  said  in  the 

Proreibs,  '  That  he  shall  be  sore  Texed  that  is  surety 
'  hf  ft  stranger,  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure ;' 
'  it  is  further  said,  '  Hiw  poor  is  hated  eyen  of  his  own 
I  neii^bbottr,  but  the  rich  hare  many  friends.'  Lend 
I  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  if  thou 
'  I  lendest  him,  count  it  but  lost ;  be  not  surety  aboTe 
I     thy  power,  for  if  thou  be  surety,  think  to  pay  it. 

I 

I  BICHABD  ORAVTOK. 

We  now  reTert  to  a  useful,  though  less  brilliant, 
'  dan  of  writers,  the  English  chroniclers ;  a  continu- 
ous suooession  of  whom  was  kept  up  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Tlie  first  who 
I  at^acts  our  attention  is  Richard  Graftok,  an 
indlridual  who,  in  addition  to  the  craft  of  author- 
'  i  ship,  practised  the  typographical  art  in  London  in 
1 1  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  three  succeeding 
monarchs.  Being  printer  to  Edward  VL,  he  was 
employed,  after  the  death  of  that  king,  to  prepare  the 
proclamation  which  declared  the  succession  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  crown.  For  this  simply  profes- 
ikmal  act  he  was  deprived  of  his  patent,  and  osten- 
sibly fbr  the  same  reason  committed  to  prison. 
Wldle  there,  or  at  least  while  unemployed  after  the 
lost  of  his  business,  he  compiled  An  Abridgment  of 
tke  ChrmicleM  of  England,  published  in  1562,  and  of 
whidi  a  new  edition,  in  two  yolumes,  was  published 
in  1809.  Much  of  this  work  was  borrowed  fh)m 
Hall ;  and  the  author,  though  sometimes  referred  to 
as  an  authority  by  modem  compilers,  holds  but  a 
low  rank  among  English  historians. 

JOHN  STOW. 

CQs  contemporary,  John.  Stow,  eiyovs  a  much 
higher  reputation   as  an   accurate  and  impartial 
reoQider  of  public  erents.    This  industrious  writer 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1525.    Being 
the  son  of  a  tailor,^  he  was  brought  up  to  that 
business,  but  early  exhibited  a  decided  turn  for  an- 
tiquarian research!    About  the  year  1 560,  he  formed 
the  design  of  composing  annals  of  English  history, 
in  consequence  oi^  whidi,  he  for  a  time  abandoned 
his  trade,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  a  consider- 
able part  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Historical  manuscripts  preserved  in  cathedrals 
and  other  public  establishments.    He  also  enlarged, 
aa  &r  as  his  pecuniary  resources  allowed,  his  coUec- 
tion  of  old  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  there 
were  many  scattered  through  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  Henry 
VILL*  Necessity,  however,  compelled  him  to  resume 

^  TmI  Bmnbers  of  books  were  at  this  period  wantonly  d»- 
atmyed.  *  A  number  of  them  which  purohAsed  these  supenti- 
tioae  fiwmefcwis,'  leyi  Bishop  Bale,  '  reaenred  of  those  library 
lieoka  aome  to  aerre  their  Jakea,  aoroe  to  tooor  their  candle* 
■aelB,  and  aoma  to  rab  their  boota,  and  lome  they  aold  to  the 
gioeera  and  aoap-adlerB,  and  wme  they  sent  over  aea  to  book* 
Ml  111  Ml.  not  In  amaU  nnmben,  but  at  timea  whole  ahipe  fnU. 
Tm.  thavBlvanitiaa  aie  not  all  clear  In  thia  deteataUe  laot ; 
1  la  the  bdly  whiofa  ledceth  to  be  fed  with  80  ungodly 
,  and  ao  deeply  diameth  hia  nativ*  country.  I  know  a 
I  (whioh  ahan  at  thto  ttane  be  nameleaB)  that 
k(n^;bt  tba  ooatenta  of  two  noUa  librartoa  for  forty  ahillii«a 
yaiev:  a  ahame  It  la  to  be  tpokan.  Thia  atoff  hath  he  oooupied 
|iHta»dof  grey  paper,  by  the  qiaoe  of  mora  than  these  tenyeora, 
aand  ytH  bath  be  store  eoongh  for  as  many  years  to  come.'— 
Mmi^9  DeelantUn,  Ac,  quoted  in  *  Collier's  Eoolea.  Hiat'  iL  166. 
AsHOttoflr  lUastmtian  iagiTcn  by  the  editor  of '  Leiten  written  by 
■■iteaBt  Psfsoos,  la  th*  Sevntesoth  and  Elghteanth  Canta- 


his  trade,  and  his  studies  were  suspended  till  the 
bounty  of  Dr  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
enabled  hjm  again  to  prosecute  them.  In  1565  he 
published  his  Summary  of  EngliA  Chronicles,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  at  whose  request  the 
work  was  undertaken.  Parker's  death,  in  1575,  ma- 
terially reduced  his  income,  but  he  still  mani^^ed 
to  continue  his  researches,  to  which  his  whole  time 
and  energies  were  now  devoted.  At  length,  in  1598, 
appeared  his  Survey  of  LondoHt  the  best  known  of 
his  writings,  and  which  has  served  as  the  ground- 
work of  all  subsequent  histories  of  the  metropolis. 
There  was  another  work,  his  large  Chronicle,  or 
History  of  Endand,  on  which  forty  vears'  labour  had 
been  bestowed,  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  pub- 
lish ;  but  of  this  he  succeeded  in  printing  only  an 
abstract,  entitled  Fhres  Historiarum,  or  Annals  of 
England  (1 600\  A  volume  published  from  his  papers 
after  his  death,  entitled  Stow's  Chronicle,  does  not 
contain  the  large  work  now  mentioned,  which,  though 
1^  by  him  fit  for  the  press,  seems  to  have  somehow 
gone  astray.  In  his  old  age  he  fell  into  such  poverty, 
as  to  be  driven  to  solicit  charity  from  the  public. 
Having  made  application  to  James  L,  he  received 
the  royal  license  *to  repair  to  churches,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuities  and  charitable  bene- 
volence of  well-disposed  people.'  It  is  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  contemporaries  (tf  this  worthy  and  in* 


0low1i  Hdmnnent  in  the  church  of  8t  Andrew  undei 
Shaft,  London. 

dustrious  man,  that  he  should  have  been  thus  lite 
rally  reduced  to  beggary.  Under  the  pressure  o£ 
want  and  disease.  Stow  died  in  1605,  at  the  advanced 

rice'  (London,  1813).  *  The  splendid  and  magnlfloent  abbqr  of 
Kalinesbuiy,'  says  he,  *  which  poasessed  aome  of  the  flnest 
manuacripta  in  the  kingdom,  waa  ranaaoked,  and  Ita  traaanrci 
either  aold  or  burnt  to  aanra  the  eommoaeat  porpoaea  of  Ufa 
An  antiqvaiy  who  travidlad  through  that  town  many  yean 
after  the  dlaaoluiten,  ralataa  that  he  saw  broken  windows 
pat(died  up  with  rsmnanta  of  the  meet  valuable  mannsciripta 
on  vellum,  and  that  the  bakers  had  not  even  then  ooosumed  tha 
atoraa  thy  had  sooumulated,  in  heating  their  ovena  V   (YoLL* 

p.«7a) 
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■ge  of  eighty  yean.  Hit  worki,  though  possessing 
few  graces  m  style,  hare  always  been  esteemed  for 
accuracy  and  research.  He  often  declared  that,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  nerer  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  by  fear»  fitvonr,  or  malice  (  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
deUvered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  accuracy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  sole  credit  The 
following  extract  is  taken  uom  the  *  Surrey  of  Lon- 
don:'^ 

ISportt  fipoii  efts  /m  Ml  Siitnbdk*M  Beign.'] 

When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  OTer,  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
fetching  a  run,  and  settinc  their  feet  at  a  distance, 
and  placing  their  bodies  sidewise,  they  slide  a  great 
way.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill-stonefl,  and  make  seats;  many  going  before, 
dnw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fUl  down  together ;  some  are  better  piactised 
to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  againflt 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a 
bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  warlike  en- 
gine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselyes  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both  parties  are  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  Tiolent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoerer  the 
ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and 
lays  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedy  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  yictory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in 
oountexfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
■tionf^y  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 

mAPKAB.  BOLmflHED— WnXLlM  HABUSOK— JOHN 
HOOUEB— FEJLKCIS  BOTEYIZXB. 

Among  ftU  the  old  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fV^- 
quently  referred  to  than  Raphael  Rolinshed,  of 
whom,  howeyer,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  principal  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  about  the 
year  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  Wiluau 
Harbxsok,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  an  nnde 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and 
Francis  Botsthxb,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.'  John  Stow,  also,  was  among  the 
contributors.  Prefized  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  yalued,  as  afibrding  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  This  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Holin- 
•hed;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by 
Bichard  Stanihurst;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
tran^ted  or  written  by  Hooker,  Holinshed,  and 
Btanihunt;  a  description  and  history  of  Scotbud, 
mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boeoe,  by  Holinshed 
or  Harrison  (  and,  lastly,  a  histoiy  of  England,  by 
Holinshed,  from  the  Nonnao  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the 'Chronicles' was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  appealed  in  1687,  seyeral 
riieets  containing  matter  ofienftiye  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  omitted ;  but  these  have  been 
ftoiod  in  the  excellent  edltiou  in  six  yolumes 


quarto,  published  In  London  in  1807-8.  It  was  from 
&e  translation  of  Boece  that  Shakspeare  derived  the 
ground- work  of  his  tragedy  of '  Macbeth.*  As  a  spe-  j 
cimen  of  these  chronicles,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  L 
some  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  dege-  , 
neracy  of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravagance  in  ' 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  His  ! 
account  of  the  langruages  of  Britain,  however,  being  '• 
peculiariy  suited  to  the  object  of  the  present  worl^  j 
and  at  tiie  same  time  highly  amusing  from  the  '. 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  is  here  given 
in  preference  to  any  other  extract 

ll%e  Lntffuagm  of  Britain.]  \ 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  yti  re- 
main in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  now  called   ! 
Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  afVer  the   . 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other,  which   ' 
we  now  call  England,   although  the  pristine  inte- 
grity thereof  be  not  a  little  dimmished  by  mixtnze  of 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  ^>eeches  withal.  Howbeit,maDj   | 
poesies  and  writings  (m  making  whereof  that  nation   | 
hath  evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time,  ' 
whereby  some  difference  between  the  ancient  and   ' 
present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwith- 
standing that  among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  he   ' 
found  ^ch  can  set  down  any  sound  and  full  tcsti-  , 
mony  of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof 
their  bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  most  slack 
and  negligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  in  by  the  Komans,  and  in  manner  generally 
planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  Frendi  was 
after  by  the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  I  will  not  nj 
much,  because  there  are  few  which  bo  not  skilful  in 
the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easj  and 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perverted  the  names  <h  the 
ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in  such 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denomi- 
nations are  quite  grown  out  of  memory,  and  yet  thces 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.  This  n- 
maineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  £rom  tiie  ' 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  ehaitets,  and 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongae, 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  eopict 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  and  leets  I 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Sej- 
thian,*  or  High  Dutch,  induced  at  the  first  by  the 
Saxons  f  which  the  Britons  call  Saysonaec,t  as  they  do 
the  speakers  Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  spmi, 
Ood  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brouriit  first  into  ae- 
ouuntanoe  withal,  but  now  changed  vrith  us  into  a 
tar  more  fine  and  easy  kind  of  utterance,  and  so 
polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  under 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  can  have 
more  vaneir  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  or 
figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  us  rather  to 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  beoiuse  the  most  of 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  sylUble. 
This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  remaining 
still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that 
the  ^eral  name,  mr  the  most  part,  of  eyery  skilful 
artihcer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  fire  with  us,  slbeit  the 
h  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as,  acriycnhen, 
writehere,  shiphere,  Ice— for  acriyener,  writer,  and 
shipper,  ke, ;  beside  many  other  reiica  of  that  speech, 
never  to  be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  oame  the  Notman  or  F^en^ 

*  It  Is  iouosly  neoesMxy  to  remark,  Uuit  this  tens  Is  hm 
mliappIJed. 

t  The  Highlanders  of  Sootland  stlU  spoak  of  tlie  BhtglUhss 
8a»9enack  (meanlnf  Baxons). 
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Uncage  orer  into  our  countiy,  and  therein  were  our 
UwB  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  also, 
vere,  bj  aa  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the 
nme,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn  their  construc- 
tions in  the  French,  whensoerer  they  were  set  to  the 
grammar-echooL  In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or 
other  clemmen,  were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical 
function  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of 
leligious  houses  finom  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they 
should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  con- 
tempi,  that  most  men  thought  it  no  small  dishonour 
to  milk  any  English  there  ;  which  hrarery  took  his 
hold  at  tha  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  every 
pUm^unao,  that  even  the  rexy  carters  began  to  wax 
weax7  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak 
French,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of 
gentility.  And  no  marrel ;  for  every  French  rascal, 
when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
only  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own 
langna^  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  British  speeches  ^uite  out  of  the  country.  But 
in  Tain  ;  for  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit, 
towaxd  the  Utter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself 
ceaaad  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  began  the 
Englisli  to  reoorer  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
beioie ;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers, 
the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and  words 
of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even 
to  these  our  dajrs,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  like- 
wise in  sondxT  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
law  ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular 
lehearaaL  Ailerward,  also,  by  dili^t  tratail  of 
Oeoflrey  CSuuicer  and  John  Oower,  m  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 
Lydgate^  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue  was  brought 
to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never 
cam*  onto  the  tyne  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
Qoeoi  EUxabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum, 
John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers, 
hart  fully  aceomplished  the  omature  of  the  same,  to 
their  gnat  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al- 
thoQ^  not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  stab  the 
nme,  hj  fond  affectation  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
prssnmmg  that  to  be  the  best  f^glish  which  is  most 
eormpted  with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound 
of  many  ayllablee.  But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part 
of  this  island,  so  in  Wales  the  ^^reatest  number  (as 
I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language,  that 
of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  cor- 
n^ted  than  tne  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for  the 
better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This, 
alM,  is  proper  to  us  EngUshmen,  that  sinoe  ours  is  a 
middle  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too 
ro«jdi  nor  too  smooth  in  nttemnce,  we  mar  with  much 
Cscuity  lean  any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we 
vcie  heme-bom  in  those  countries;  and  yet  on  the 
ether  side  it  fiJleth  out,  1  wot  not  by  what  other 
mnam,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  ri^tly  pronounce 
eon^  without  some  and  that  neat  note  of  imperfection, 
cneeially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any- 
ihiac  thai  wroueth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of 
mU  the  lest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that 
if  asy  atianger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
of  e«r  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swerreth  so  mudi  fiom 
the  sane,  that  he  is  wone  therein  than  ever  he  was, 
and  therstoi  peradTentnre,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in 
bie  ewn,  ae  I  have  seen  by  experience  in  Rcsinald 
'WoUb,  and  others,  whereof  I  hate  justly  marrwed. 

The  Comiah  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country 
ike  Britons  call  Ceiniw,  have  a  speech  in  like  sort  of 
tlaeir  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with 
ibe  Amotican  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  m.  Yet 


in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days 
from  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words, 
without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  thus 
corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
the  north  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  diflfer  so  much 
is  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  oi 
the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and 
less  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in 
manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  anv  great  amend- 
ment of  our  lan^age  had  not,  as  then,  extended 
itselfl  Howbeit,  in  our  time  the  Scottish  language 
endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match, 
our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness  of 
words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  history  ot 
the  Apocrypha  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Jlud- 
son,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  con- 
taining six  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 

BICHARD  HAKLUTT. 

Richard  Hakluttis  another  of  the  laboriotis  com- 
pilers of  this  period,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  narra- 
tives which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  The  department  of  history  which 
he  choee  was  that  descriptive  of  the  naval  adven- 
tures and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen.  Hakluyt 
was  born  in  London  about  theyear  1 553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engi^^  in 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  languages, 
on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  for  which 
he  had  early  displayed  a  strong  liking.  So  much 
reputation  did  his  knowledge  in  thoee  departments 
acquire  for  him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  on  cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  those  cele- 
brated continental  geographers,  Ortelius  and  Mer- 
cator.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resided  for  five 
years  in  Paris  as  chaphun  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, during  which  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowl^ge  ol 
geography  and  maritime  history.  On  his  return 
from  France  in  1588,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  appointed 
him  one  of  the  socie^  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and 
adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his  patent  for 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  published,  in  1582  and  1587, 
two  small  collections  A  yoyages  to  America ;  but 
these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598, 1599,  and  1600, 
entitled  The  Prmo^  NaoiaatioiUt  Voyages,  Ttxtf' 
fiquett  and  Diacoveriu  of  the  ^Engiish  Natum^  mtade  6y 
Sea  or  OverLamd^  to  the  JRemote  and  Farthett  DUtoad 
Qtuuiertof  the  Earth,  within  the  Compaeeo/ihue  1500 
yeara.  In  the  fint  volume  are  contained  voyages 
to  the  north  and  north-east ;  the  true  state  of  Ice- 
buid ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  &>c.  In  the 
second,  he  rehites  voyages  to  the  south  and  south- 
east ;  and  in  the  third,  expeditions  to  North  Ame* 
rica,  tiie  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world.  Nar- 
ratives are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
yoyages,  besides  many  reUtive  documents,  audi  at 
patents,  instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  coUection 
all  the  subsequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 
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been  largdy  indebted.  In  the  explanatory  catalogue 
prefixed  to  '  Churchill*!  Collection  of  Voyages,'  and 
of  which  Locke  has  been  said  to  be  the  author, 
Hakluy t*s  collection  is  spoken  of  as  *  valuable  for 
the  good  there  to  be  picked  out :  but  it  might  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  less  voluminous,  deli- 
vering what  was  really  authentic  and  useful,  and 
not  stuffing  his  work  with  so  many  stories  taken 
upon  trust,  so  many  trading  voyages  that  have 
nothing  new  in  tliem,  so  many  warlike  exploits 
not  at  all  pertinent  to  his  undertaking,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  articles,  charters,  privileges,  letters, 
reUtions,  and  other  things  little  to  the  purpose  of 
travels  and  discoveries.**  The  work  having  become 
very  scarce,  a  new  edition,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  in  1809.  Hakluyt  was  the  author, 
also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Florida; 
an(]^  when  at  Paris,  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
a  history  in  the  Latin  language,  entiUed  De  Belnu 
Oceanicu  et  Orbe  Novo^  by  Mart  vr,  an  Italian  author ; 
this  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Lok,  under  the  title  of  The 
History  of  the  West  Indies^  containing  the  Acts  and 
Adventures  of  the  Spaniards,  which  have  Conquered  and 
Petted  those  Countries;  enriched  with  Variety  of  Plea' 
sant  Relation  of  Manners^  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Govern- 
ments^ and  Wars,  of  the  Indians,  In  1601  Hakluyt 
published  the  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  First 
Oriainal  to  (he  Year  qf  our  Lord  1555,  translated, 
with  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio 
Galvano,  governor  of  Temate,  in  the  East  Indies. 
At  his  death,  in  1616,  his  papers,  whidi  were  nume- 
TouB,  came  into  the  hands  of 


SAlfUEL  nrscHAS, 

another  English  clergyman,  who  made  use  of  them 
in  compiling  a  history  of  voyages,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled  Puirekas  his  PUgrims,  This  appeared  in 
1625;  but  the  author  had  already  published,  in  1613, 
before  Hakluyt's  death,  a  volume  called  Purchas  h%$ 
PUgrimags ;  or^  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Reli- 
gions Olwfrted  in  all  Ages  and  Plaoes  Discovered  from 
the  Creation  unto  this  PresenL  These  two  works  (a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  of  which  was  published  in 
1626)  form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyt  s  collection, 
but  on  a  more  extended  plan.t  The  publication  of 
this  voluminous  work  involved  the  author  in  debt : 
it  was,  however,  well  received,  and  has  been  of 
much  utility  to  later  compilers.  The  writer  of  the 
catalogue  in  Churchill's  collection  says  of  Purchas, 
that  '  he  has  imitated  Hakluyt  too  much,  swelling 
his  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio ;'  yet,  he  adds, 
'the  whole  collection  is  very  valuable,  as  having 
preserved  many  considerable  voyages  tliat  might 
otherwise  have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has 
thrown  in  all  that  came  to  hand,  to  fill  up  so  many 
volumes,  and  is  excessive  Aill  of  his  own  notions, 
and  of  mean  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words ;  yet 
for  such  as  can  make  choice  of  the  best,  the  collec- 
tion is  very  valuabla']:    Among  his  peculiarities  is 

*  ChvrefaiU*!  Coltoctkm,  voL  1.,  p.  zriL 

t  The  contents  of  the  dlflbrant  volnmea  sxe  sa  follow ; — 
Vol.  L  of  the '  PUfrims'  oontelne  Yoyagoi  end  TnTeto  of  AnolMit 
Kinss,  Pifttriarehi,  Apostles,  sod  PhUosophen ;  V<qracea  of  Cir> 
ouinnavisaton  of  the  Globe ;  end  Vogreces  along  the  ooesle  of 
Africa  to  the  Beet  Indies,  Japan,  China,  the  PhUlpplne  Islands, 
and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Guliik  YoL  IL  «n"«t»i"«  Toyaffss 
and  Relatione  of  Afiioa,  Ethiopia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  other  parte  of  Asia.  YoL  III.  contains  Tartaiy,  China, 
Russia.  North-West  Amerioa,  and  the  Polar  R««iona.  YoL  lY. 
oontains  America  and  the  West  Indies.  YoL  Y.  contains  the 
Pilgrimage,  a  Theologioal  and  Oeographloal  Histoqr  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

i  YoL  i.,  p.  xvii. 


that  of  interlarding  theologicsl  reflectians  tod  dii- 
cussions  with  his  narratiTeib  Pur^iss  died  ibont 
1628,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  His  other  works  tic, 
Mioroeosmms,  or  theHiHorp(^Man{\B\9)i  ihcKinft 
Tower  and  TriunyohaMt  Arch  ef  Lindon  (1623)  t  tod 
a  Funeral  Sermon  (1619).  His  quaint  eulofrr  of  the 
■ea  is  here  extracted  from  the  'Pilgrimsge?— 


[The  Sea.] 


I         I 


As  God  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  «m  L 
globe,  so  their  joint  oombinadon  tnd  mutosl  asnit- 
anoe  is  neoeasary  to  secular  happiness  and  gloiy.  Tha 
sea  ooveieth  one-half  of  this  patomony  of  man,  wiienof  ! ' 
Qod  set  him  in  possession  when  he  aud,  *  Replcniah  >, 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  domlBion  orer  the  I' 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  OTcr  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  cm  i 
every  living  thing  that  moreth  upon  the  eaxth.*   *   *  \ 
Thus  should  man  at  onoe  lose  half  his  inheritance,  if  the  I 
art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to  msaa^  this  | 
untamed  b^Mt,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and  | 
saddle  of  his  shipping  to  make  him  serriceable.  Nov  . 
for  the  services  of  the  sea,  they  are  innumerable :  it  I 
is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  conunodities  to 
our  use ;  conveyer  of  the  excess  of  riTers ;  uniier,  bj 
trafii<^,  of  all  nations :  it  presents  the  eye  with  direr- 
sified  colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  with 
rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.    It  is  an 
open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched  field 
for  the  most  dreadful  fights  of  war ;  jields  diTessitj 
of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth,  medi- 
cine for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearls,  and   ! 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambergriae  for  ^ 
delight;  'the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep*  for    i 
instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  multiplidtj  I 
of  natures  for  contemplation,  diversitj  of  accidents 
for  admiration,  compendiousness  to  the  waj,  to  M  . 
bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile    , 
moisture,  to  distant  friends  pleasant  meeting,  to  weaiy 
persoiis  delightful  refreshing,  to  studious  and  rehgioos  . 
minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  tempersDee,  |i 
exercise  of  continence ;  school  of  prayer,  meditation,   ^ , 
devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refuge  to  the  digressed,  po^  i 
tage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  castoms  | 
to  the  prince,  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  to  the  earth ;  it  . 
hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the  sins,  to 
exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen  ;  manifold  affections  in  | 
itself,  to  afiect  and  stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher ; 
sustaineth  moveable  fortresses  for  the  soldier ;  main* 
taineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  wateir   j , 
garrison  to  guard  the  state  ;  entertains  tlie  son  with   , 
vapotuTB,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also 
with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky  with  clouds,  the 
air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  witii  suppleness,  the 
rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  v&Ileyi   , 
with  fertility  ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  for  ' 
meteors,  most  multiform  shapes,  most  various,  nome- 
rous  kinds,  most  inunense,  difTormed,  deformed,  un- 
formed monsters ;  onoe  (for  why  should  I  longer  detain 
you  t)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body,  meditatioo 
to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parts  theztof 
to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

JOHN  DAYZa. 

Among  the  intrepid  navigatora  of  Queen  £&»-  i 
beth's  zeign,  whose  adventures  are  reooxded  by  Hak- 
luyt, one  of  the  moat  distinguished  ia  Johh  Datd,  i 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  1585,  and  the  two  i 
following  yean,  made  three  voyagea  in  search  of  s 
north-west  passage  to  China,  and  discovered  Um  \ 
well-known  straits  to  which  his  name  has  ever  since 
been  applied.    In  1595  he  himself  published  a  small   ; 
and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  Tkt 
WorhTs  Hydrograph»cal  Description^  ^whercm,'  •» 
we  are  told  in  the  title-page,  *la  pnmed  not  od/^ 
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by  uietbohtie  of  writers,  bat  alao  by  Uto  experience 
of  tntieUers,  and  reasoni  of  inbetantiaU  probabilities 
I  that  the  worlde  in  all  his  sones,  c^mata,  and  plaojas, 
is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
DniTenally  nauigable,  without  any  natnrall  anoy- 
ance to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appearea  that 
from  Sngland  there  is  a  short  and  speedie  passage 
into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Maluoca,  Fhillipina, 
and  India,  by  northerly  naTigation,  to  the  renowne, 
hoDoor,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties  state  and  com- 
munal^.* In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he 
gives  a  riiort  narrattye  of  his  Toyagea,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  nnsucoessAil  termination  of  them 
ail,  be  considers  to  afford  arguments  in  &Toar  of 
the  north-west  passage.  This  narrative,  with  its 
original  spdling,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  style  of  such  relations  in  the  age  of 
laizabeth. 

In  my  first  voyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
of  those  clvmattes,  and  haying  no  direction  either  hj 
Chart,  Gl(M)e,  or  other  oertayne  relation  in  what  alti- 
tade  that  passage  was  to  bee  searched,  I  sliaped  a 
Northerly  course  and  so  sought  the  same  towards  the 
South,  and  in  tliat  my  Northerly  course  I  fell  upon 
the  shore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Orojmland, 
fioe  hundred  leagues  distant  firom  the  durseys  West 
Nor  West  Northerly,  the  land  being  very  high  and 
fall  of  mightie  mountaines  all  couered  with  snow,  no 
tiewe  (tf  wood,  grasse,  or  earth  to  be  seene,  and  the 
shoce  two  leages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
ao  shipping  cold  by  any  meanes  come  neere  the  same. 
The  lothsome  vewe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noyse  of 
theyse  was  such,  as  that  it  bred  strange  conceipts  among 
OB,  so  that  we  supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  royd 
of  any  sencible  or  veritable  creatures,  wherupon  I 
called  the  same  Desolation;  so  coasting  this  shore 
towaides  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  decrees,  I 
found  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.  I  still  followed 
the  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  after  fiflie 
or  sixtie  leages,  it  fayled  and  lay  directly  north,  which 
I  still  followed,  and  in  thirtie  leages  saylingupon  the 
West  side  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Desolation,  we 
wine  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  greene  and 
plesant  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  Uie  maine  were  still  covered  with  great  quan- 
tities of  snowe.  I  brought  my  shippe  among  those  ylls 
and  there  mored  to  rf^reshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
tnvdl,  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  foure  degrees  or  there 
about.  The  people  of  the  country,  having  esnyed  our 
shipps^  came  down  unto  us  in  their  canoes,  holding  up 
their  right  hand  to  the  Sunne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
would  stricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
people  came  aborde-our  shipjpes,  men  of  good  stature, 
nnbcauded,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions ;  by 
whom,  as  signes  would  permit,  we  understoode  that 
towaides  the  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
and  using  the  people  with  kindnesse  in  geuing  them 
nayles  and  knifes  which  of  all  things  they  most  de- 
sired, we  departed,  and  finding  the  sea  free  fix>m  yse, 
supposing  our  selves  to  be  past  all  daunger,  we  shaped 
our  oouise  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
for  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  degrees, 
wee  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
other  passage  of  20  leages  broade  directly  West  into 
the  same,  which  we  sup^Mscd  to  bee  our  hojMMl  strayght. 
We  inteiwd  into  the  same  thirty  or  fortie  lesges,  finding 
it  neither  to  wyden  nor  straighten  ;then,  considering  that 
tlie  jeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
gers thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retouine 
with  notice  of  our  good  suocesse  for  this  small  time 
9f  search.  And  so  retouming  in  a  sharpe  fret  of 
VTesteriy  windes,  the  29  of  September  we  airived  at 


And  acquainting  master  Secretory  with 
lorable  and  worshipfull  adventuren 


Dartmouth, 
the  rest  of  the  honon 

of  all  our  prooedinges,  I  was  appointed  againe  the 
seoonde  veers  to  search  the  bottome  of  this  straight, 
because  by  all  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
bv  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  the  mer- 
chants of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  being  suffi- 
ciently furnished  for  sixe  monthes,  and  baring  direction 
to  search  this  straighte,  untlU  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  upon  the  West  side  of  this  pari 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retoume,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  might 
safely  bee  conueied  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Asia. 
We  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariving  unto  the 
south  TOurt  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66.  degres,  and 
there  anoored  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same, 
where  wee  refreshed  our  selues.  The  people  of  this  place 
came  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whome  I  vuderstood  through 
their  signes  that  towardes  the  North  the  sea  was  large. 
At  this  place  the  chiefe  shipe  whereupon  I  trusted, 
called  the  Mermayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  many  occa- 
sions of  discontentment,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceede  she  there  fonooke  me.  Then  considering  howe 
I  had  giuen  my  fayth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipfuU  good  friend  master  William  Sander- 
son, who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aduenturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  care  for  the  perfourmanoe 
theerof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
disbursed  as  much  money  as  any  fine  others  whatso- 
cuver  out  of  his  owne  purse,  when  some  of  the  com- 
panv  haue  bin  slacks  m  giuing  in  their  aduenture. 
And  also  knowing  that  I  should  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretory,  if  I  should  shrinke  from  his  direction, 
in  one  small  Wke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
company  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  followed  the  same  eightie  leages,  vntill 
I  came  among  many  ylandes,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  fiowe  sixe  fadome  vpright,  and  where  there  had 
beene  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thinees  as  there  we  found,  wee  knewe  that  they 
were  not  Xtians  of  Europe  that  vsed  that  trade  ;  in 
fine,  by  seaching  with  our  boate,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  passe  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  againe  reoouered  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  towardes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  search  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  other  great  inlett  neere  fortie  lea^  broade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  riolent  swiftnes.  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  are  all  ylands,  by  ought 
that  I  could  peroeiue  therein  ;  but  benuse  I  was  alone 
in  a  small  barke  of  thirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
spent  I  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
seuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incredible  number  of  biides. 
Hauing  diners  fishermen  aborde  our  barke,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  frimiture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sounding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortie  great  cods,  the 
fishe  swimming  so  aboundantly  thi^e  about  out 
barke  as  is  incredible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salts  that  we  had,  wee  preserued 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  England.  And  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  suocesse  of  this  attempt,  hee  com« 
manded  mee  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Lorde  high  thresurer  of  England  some  parte  of  thai 
fish,  whidi  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  laige 
the  relation  of  this  seconde  attempt,  I  receiued  fauoP> 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  oonoeiiied 
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a  veiy  good  opinion.  The  next  jeere,  altbon^  diuen 
of  the  aduentonn  Ul  from  the  action,  as  al  the  wei- 
tem  merchantes  and  most  of  thoee  in  London,  yet 
•ome  of  the  aduentuieif  both  honorable  and  wonhipfuU 
continued  their  willing  fiuiour  and  chaige,  so  thai  by 
this  meanee  the  next  yeere  2.  ihippei  were  appointed 
for  the  fishinc  and  one  pynaoe  for  the  ditooueiy. 

Departing  from  Daiimonth,  throogh  Ood*i  merciful 
fauour  I  ariued  to  the  place  of  fiahing  and  there  accord- 
ing to  mj  direction  I  left  the  2  thipp  to  follow  that 
bttsinei,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
yntill  mr  letume  vnto  them,  which  ahoulde  bee  in  the 
fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  discouery,  but  after  my  departure  in  sizteene 
dayes  the  shippes  had  finuhed  their  voyage,  and  so 
pnMeiitly  depiuied  for  England,  without  regard  of 
their  promise.  My  selfe,  not  distrusting  aoj  such  hard 
measure,  proceeded  in  ti&e  discouerie  and  followed  my 
couzse  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latituae  of  siztie  seuen  degrees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Doola- 
tion  east ;  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I 
began  to  distrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  gulfe. 
Notwithstanding, desirous  to  knowe  the  full  oertaintye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage 
enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westeine  shore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  fiue  de- 
grees,  in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  mto  me  in  their  Uanoas,  twenty, 
forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  due  me 
fishe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  base,  and  such  like,  besides  diuers  kindes  of 
birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and  other 
kindes  of  fleshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe 
fh>m  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we  m- 
derRtood  them  ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  discouer  the  North  parts  of  America,  and  after 
I  had  sayled  towardes  the  west  neere  fortie  leases  I 
fell  upon  a  great  bancke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  being  North 
and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from 
me,  neither  was  there  any  yse  tows^s  the  North,  but 
a  great  sea,  free,  large,  rery  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
unsearcheable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South 
1  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  forsaken  and  left  in 
this  dbtresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  mercifiill  proui- 
dcnce  of  God,  shaped  my  course  for  England  and  yn- 
hoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
Dartmouth.  By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish 
fieote  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoiyes 
death,  the  yoyage  was  omitted  and  neuer  aithans  at- 
tempted. 

Dayis  made  five  yqyages  at  a  pilot  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  waa  killed  in  1605  in  a  contentioQ 
with  some  Japanese  off  the  coast  of  Malacca* 

OB01U3B  SAITDTS. 

Fiye  yean  after  that  eyent,  Geobob  Sakdts,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
Imown  metricfd  translation  of  *Oyid*a  Metamor- 
phoses,* set  out  upon  a  journey,  of  which  he  pub- 
liahed  an  aooonnt  in  1615,  entitled  A  JUicUum  of  a 
Journejf  ^epsn  Atmo  Domini  1610.  Four  Bookt^  con- 
taining  a  JDeKtiptiim  of  the  TurkiMk  Empire  ofEgi^ 
of  the  HoIm  larnd,  of  tU  JRemoie  ParU  of  Iliafy,  and 
IdantU  ajwAM^  Thla  work  was  so  popular  as  to 
reach  a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — ^a  distinction  not 
imdeseryed,  since,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
Ontalogne  oC  Voyages  and  Trayels,  *  Sandys  was  an 


aooomplisbed  gentleman,  well  prepsred,  by  pieyioos  ' ' 

study,  for  his  trayels,  whieh  are  distinguiihed  by  ',' 
erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  lore  of  truth,  and  sra 

written  in  a  plcaaant  atyla**    He  deyoted  paiticolar  ' 

attention  to  the  alluaiona  of  the  andent  poets  to  the  . 

vaiiona  localities  throngh  which  he  passed.   In  his  ' 

dedication  to  Prince  Charies»  he  thus  wfen  to  the  i' 

[Arocfsra  SUtit  af  uiMiMt  ONMfTMkj 

The  parts  I  speak  of  axe  the  most  fenewned  ooun*     ' 
tries  and  kingdoms :  once  the  seats  of  most  glonooi     I 
and  triumphant  empires  ;  the  theatres  of  valour  lad 
heroical  actions  ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  eaitUjr     I- 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath  pmdaced  hcs 
wonderful  works;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been     || 
invented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  yirtQe,policj,     i 
and  civility,  haye  been  planted,  haye  flouriihed ;  end, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  commoa* 
wealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  oropheti^ 
sent  angels  to  conyerse  with  men ;  aboTS  all,  vheiv 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  when  be 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  moughk      , 
the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  oyer  deau,     |1 
and  ascended  into  gloiy :  which  countries,  onoe  w 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  an  nov, 
through  yioe  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  de- 
plored spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  bessU     | 
of  mankind  hayinc  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted     ,  | 
out  all  cirility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  bsjbarooi 
tyrant  possessing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  jmi  do-     \ 
minion.    Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  of  greet-     n 
ness  and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  w      ^ 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lament- 
able distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  Sfto- 
nishment  of  the  understanding  beholderi)  it  now     j- 
fainta  and  groaneth.    Those  rich  lands  at  this  praent     i  > 
remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  reoeptadei      I 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  lain  teni- 
tories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodiqf  dtiee 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  roifii; 
glorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  W^^^^^      \ 
impiety ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppreaed; 
all  nobility  extinguished;  no  licht  of  leaiung  ys' 
mitted,  nor  virtue  cherished :  yiolence  and  npiiie  in* 
suiting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  except  to  an     | , 
abject  mind,  and  unlooked-on  poverty  ;  which  cala-     ,  { 
mities  of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  aie  to  the  reit 
of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.  ForassuBtance 
wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  thur 
present  condition,  but,  so  fier  as  oonvenienee  migkt 
permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  fonnsr  estatei 
and  fiist  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  countriee:     | 
thence  to  draw  a  richt  image  of  the  frailty  of  man, 
the  mutability  of  vrtiatsoever  is  worldly,  and  sw^ 
anoe  thal»  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saviBg 
God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protSGtiflB> 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  place  in  164S,  { 
was  somewhat  preceded  \(j  that  <^  a  oontemponiy  j 
trayeller. 


a  Scotsman,  who  trayersed  on  foot  many  £ipo- 
pean,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  TUs  indivi- 
dual was  <Hie  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abundant,  who 
travel  fh)m  a  loye  of  adventure  and  locomotion,  with- 
out having  any  scientific  or  literarr  object  In  view 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  more 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles ;  and  so  decidedly 
did  he  give  the  preference  to  that  mode  of  traydUng, 
tliat,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carriage  was  oflbed  to 
him,  he  steadfastly  declined  to  arail  himsdf  of  the 
ion.  His  nairatiye  waa  puUiahed  ift 
a  KsR^  CoUsotiaa  of  Toysies,  yuL  acyfll.  p.  am 
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LoDdon  in  1640,  with  » long  title,  commencing  thus — 
The  Tdal  Ditcourte  of  the  Bare  Adventure*  and  Pom- 
fid  PeregrmatkmB  of  Lomg  NimeUen,  Yeari  Travei* 
from  Seotkaid  to  the  most  famous  Kingdome  in  Europe, 
Ada,  umd  Africa.  Perfiied  hv  Three  Dear-bought  fV 

Ste  m  Survejfimg  Forty-Eight  KimqdomM,  Ancient  and 
oderm;  Twenty-One  Beipublice,  Ten  Abmdute  Prim- 
dpoHtie*,  with  Two  Hundred  IslandM,  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal anid  leait  agreeable  adyentuies  oocnrred  at 
Malaga  in  Spain,  where  he  was  arrested  as  an  Eng- 
lish sp7,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  details  which 
he  gives  of  his  sufferings  while  in  confinement,  and 
the  tortures  applied  to  him  with  the  riew  of  extract- 
ing a  confession,  are  such  as  to  make  humanity 
sidcen.  Having  been  at  length  relieved  by  some 
English  residents  in  Malaga,  to  whom  his  situation 
sccidoitallT  became  known,  he  was  sent  to  London 
by  sea,  and  afterwards  forwarded,  at  the  expense  of 
King  James,  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  upwards 
of  six  months,  recruiting  his  shattered  frame.  He 
died  in  1640,  after  having  attempted,  apparently 
without  success,  to  obtain  redress  by  bringing  his 
case  before  the  Upper  House. 


JAMES  HOWELL. 

Jambs  Howell  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
travellers  and  pleasing  miscellaneous  writers  in  the 
esrly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Born  in  Car- 
marthenshire about  1596,  he  received  his  education 
St  Hereford  and  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London  in 
quest  of  employment  He  was  there  apptjinted 
steward  to  a  patent-glass  mauufactor}',  in  which 


ataMsHowalL 

eapacily  he  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procure  mate- 
riads  and  engage  workmen.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels,  which  lasted  till  1621,  he  visited  many  com- 
mercial towns  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spsdn, 
aod  Italy ;  and,  being  possessed  of  an  acute  and  in- 
qmriog  mind,  laid  up  a  gxeat  store  of  useful  observa- 
tiooa  on  men  and  manners,  besides  acquiring  an 
eztencive  knowledge  of  modern  languages.  Hiscon- 
ncadcMi  with  the  glass  company  soon  after  ceased, 
and  1m  again  visited  France  as  the  travelling  com- 
pftoiao  of  a  young  gentleman.  After  this  he  was 
'i  to  flpsis,  as  sgent  for  the  reooveiy  of  an  Eng- 


lish vessel  which  had  been  seized  in  Sardinia  on  a 
charge  of  smuggling ;  but  all  hopes  of  obtaining  re- 
dress being  destroyed  by  the  breaking  off  of  Prince 
Charles's  proposed  marriage  with  the  infanta,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1624.  His  next  office  was 
that  of  secretary  to  Lord  Scrope,  as  president  of  the 
north;  and  in  1627  he  was  chosen  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Richmond  to  be  one  of  their  representatives 
in  parliament  Three  years  afterwards  he  visited 
Copenhagen  as  secretary  to  the  English  ;.vnbassador. 
Having  complimented  Charles  I.  in  two  iftall  poems, 
he  obtained,  in  1640,  the  clerkship  of  the  council,  an 
appointment  which  lasted  but  a  short  time,  as,  three 
years  afterwards,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  by 
order  of  a  committee  of  parliament  Here  he  re- 
mained till  after  the  king's  death,  supporting  him- 
self by  translating  and  composing  a  variety  of 
works.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  historiogra- 
pher-royal, being  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  5iat 
title  ;  and  continued  his  literary  avocations  till  his 
death,  in  1666.  Of  upwards  of  forty  publications  d[ 
this  lively  and  sensible  writer,  none  is  now  getie- 
rally  read  except  his  Eptttoke  Ho-Eliana,  or  Familiar 
LeUen^  first  printed  in  1645,  and  considered  to  be 
the  earliest  specimen  of  epistolary  literature  in  the 
language.  The  letters  are  dated  fVom  various  places 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  firom  memory  while 
the  author  was  in  the  Fleet  prison,  the  greater  num- 
ber seem  to  bear  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  at  the  times  and  places  indicated. 
His  remarks  on  the  leading  events  and  cliaracters  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  animated  accounts  given  of 
what  he  saw  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  sound 
reflections  witli  which  his  letters  abound,  contri- 
bute to  render  the  work  one  of  permanent  interest 
and  value. 

To  Dr  Francis  MamsdL 

*  *  These  wishes  come  to  you  from  Venice,  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  wanting  that  heart  can  wiith ;  re- 
nowned Venice,  the  i^mired'st  city  in  the  world,  a  city 
that  all  Europe  is  bound  unto,  for  she  is  her  greatest 
rampart  against  that  huge  eastern  tyrant,  the  Turk,  by 
sea  ;  else,  I  belicTe,  he  had  overrun  all  Christen  lorn 
by  this  time.  Against  him  this  city  hath  perfon  led 
notable  exploits,  and  not  only  against  hiro,  but  divers 
others ;  she  hath  restored  emperors  to  their  thrones, 
and  popes  to  their  chair«,  and  with  her  galleys  often 
preserved  St  Peter's  bark  from  sinking  :  for  which,  by 
way  of  reward,  one  of  his  successors  espoused  her  to 
the  sea,  which  marriage  is  solemnly  renewed  eveiy 
year  in  solenm  procession  by  the  Doge  and  all  the 
Clarissimos,  and  a  gold  ring  cast  into  the  sea  out  of 
the  great  Oaleasse,  called  the  Bucentoro,  wherein  the 
fiist  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  pope  himself^ 
above  three  hundred  years  since,  and  they  say  it  is  the 
self-same  vessel  still,  though  often  put  upon  careen, 
and  trimmed.  This  made  me  think,  nay,  I  fell  upon 
an  abstracted  notion  in  philosophy,  and  a  speculation 
touching  the  body  of  man,  which,  being  in  perpetual 
flux,  and  a  kind  of  succession  of  decays,  and  conse- 
quently reouirin^,  ever  and  anon,  a  restoration  of  what 
it  loseth  of  the  virtue  of  the  former  aliment,  and  what 
was  converted  after  the  third  concoction  into  a  blood 
and  fleshly  substance,  which,  as  in  all  other  sublunaiy 
bodies  that  have  internal  principles  of  heat,  useth  to 
transpire,  breathe  out,  and  waste  away  through  invi- 
sible pores,  by  exercise,  motion,  and  sleep,  to  mako 
room  still  for  a  supply  of  new  nurriturs :  I  fell,  I 
ss^,  to  consider  whether  our  bodies  may  be  sud  to  be 
of'^llke  condition  with  this  Bucentoro,  which,  though 
it  be  reputed  still  the  same  vessel,  yet,  I  believe 
there's  not  a  foot  of  that  timber  remaining  which  it 
had  upon  the  first  dock,  having  been,  as  they  tell  ms^ 
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10  often  planked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  manner,  our  bodiea  may  be  said  to  be  daily  re- 
paired by  new  nistenance,  which  begete  new  blood, 
and  oonaequently  new  spirits,  new  humoun,  and,  I 
may  lay,  new  flesh ;  the  old,  by  continual  deperdition 
and  insoisible  perspirations,  eraporatinff  still  out  of 
ns,  and  giving  way  to  fresh  ;  so  that  I  make  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  peipetual  reparations  and 
accretions,  the  bodr  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  the 
■ame  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  manhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  canied 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
childhood  whidi  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  I  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  individually 
numerical  body,  when  I  canied  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  lambrskin 
hood  in  Oxford ;  or  wheCher  I  have  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  canied  about  me  three  yean  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  wine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  diflferent 
vianda.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  fruits 
into  flesh  within  and  about  us;  but  though  it  be 
ouestionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
nuxible,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  yon 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  EngUmd, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  very  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countnes  I  have  eat  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difference  of  food :  you  irill  say 
that  hair  le  but  an  excrementitious  thing,  and  makes 
not  to  this  purpose;  moreover,  metmnka  I  hear 
thee  sa^  that  this  may  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  in  the  solid  and 
heterogeneal  parts.  But  I  will  press  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Buoentoro  infused  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
me  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  I  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farther 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  contemplations, 
who  are  a  far  riper  philosopher  than  I,  and  hare 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  Aristotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  I 
carry  about  me  the  same  bodv  or  no  in  all  points,  that 
I  h»d  in  England,  I  am  well  assured  I  bear  still  the 
same  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old 


Ccdnm  non  SDlmmn  mutent  qui  tnns  msn  ounmt, 

« The  air,  bat  not  the  mind,  they  ehaoge. 
Who  ia  onUandish  ooontries  range.* 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
oosm,  in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  ;|rou  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  afiections,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  I  will 
paneven  still  the  same — the  very  same 


▼nrioa,  Jfai§  1, 16n. 


To  Sir  WUUam  1^  Johm^  iTn^JU. 

fiiB— Having  seen  Antenor^s  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Venma,  witii  other 
bmve  towns  in  Lombardy,  I  am  now  come  to  Rome, 
iftd  Rome,  they  say,  is  every  man's  country ;  ahe  ia 


called  CbflMMMU  Potna^  for  evenr  one  that  is  witiua 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  church  finds  himaetf  here,  m 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  m  ngsid 
of  interest  in  religion,  whidi  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  strangers  that  sojourn  in  thii 
city ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  strange- 
ness, they  come  to  prefermentjp  and  offices,  both  ia  i 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  is  moit 
valued  and  sou^t  after  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  ele- 
vated upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  sprading 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself,  since  sbe  iru 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  fiom  those  hills  to   I 
Campus  Martins ;  with  Trasiexen,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fourteen 
miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  had 
in  Claudius  his  time ;  for  Vopiacus  writes  she  wsi  then 
of  fifty  milee  in  circumference,  and  she  had  fite  hun- 
dred thousand  free  citisens  in  a  fiunous  cense  thst 
was  made,  which,  allowing  but  six  to  every  fiunilj  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  came  to  three  miilioM 
of  souls  ;  but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  oompariMnof 
that  number.    The  pope  ia  grown  to  be  a  great  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  vears,  for  the  state  of  ^e  chuith 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  tiro 
hundred  miles  in  breadth ;  it  contains  Ferraia,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Anoona,  Umbria, 
Sabina,  Perufia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  herself,  and  lAtium.    In  these  there  are 
above  fifty  bishopricks  ;  the  pope  hath  also  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the   I 
town  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the   ' 
country  of  Venissa,  called  Avignon,  in  France.  He  hath    , 
title  also  good  enough  to  Naples  itself ;  but,  rather 
than  ofl^end  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  ii   i 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistolci 
about  the  neck,  which  he  receives  every  year  for  a 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  nte- 
tends  also  to  bs  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Uxbin, 
Parma,  and  Masseran ;  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, since  King  John  did  prostrate  our  crown  ai 
Pandelfo  his  legate's  feet. 

The  state  of  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  lieth 
'twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  it 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  powerful  to  do  good  or  harm,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy.  Hii 
authority  being  mixed  'twixt  temporal  and  spiritual, 
disperseth  itself  into  so  many  members,  that  a  young 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  understand 
the  form  of  government. 

The  consistory  of  cardinals  meet  but  once  a-weoi 
and  once  a-week  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  pope. 
I  am  told  there  are  now  in  Chriatendoin  but  nxty- 
eight  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  one  cardinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  descooa 
The  cardinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  i>ope^ 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  pnesti 
assist  him  at  mass,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  attire 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  breve  or  writ 
from  the  pope  in  these  words,  *Creamus  te  sodum 
regibus,  superiorem  ducibus,  et  fratrem  ntetium  :'— 
[*  We  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  superior  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  bishop  should 
be  questioned  for  any  ofllence,  there  muat  be  twenty- 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  d 
Ostia  hath  most  privilege  of  any  other,  for  he  conse- 
crates and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  alwayi  next  to 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  prinees, 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  annat  U 
benefices  to  support  their  greatneae. 

For  point  of  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  put  60,000 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  nooeeaity,  besides  his  safai 
strength  in  galleys.  We  read  how  Paul  III.  scot 
Charles  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
heme.    Pins  Y.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Chades  IX; 
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■nd  lor  ridi€8,  besldet  the  (empoFal  dominions  he 
hath  in  all  the  countries  before  named,  the  datan  j  or 
deroatdung  of  bulls,  the  triennial  subsidies,  annats, 
sod  other  ecclesiastical  ri^ts,  mount  to  an  unknown 
mm  ;  and  it  is  a  common  sajing  here,  that  as  long  as 
the  pope  can  finser  a  pen,  he  can  want  no  pence.  Pius 
v.,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  in  buildinss,  left 
fm  millions  in  £e  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  m  less 
than  fire  years ;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Gregory 
XV.  will,  for  he  hath  many  nephews ;  and  better 
it  is  to  be  the  pope's  nmhew,  than  to  be  a  fiiTourite  to 
any  prince  in  Christendom. 

Toaehing  the  temporal  geTemment  of  Rome^  and 
<^idan  a&ixs,  there  is  a  prator  and  some  dioice 
dtisens,  whidi  sit  in  the  CapitoL  Amongst  other 
pieces  of  policy,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  Jews  permitted 
here  (as  m  otiier  j»laoes  in  ItaHr)  under  the  pope's 

I  j  nose,  bat  they  go  with  a  mark  oi  distinction  in  their 
'  bate ;  they  are  tolerated  for  adrantage  of  commerce, 
'  whcietn  the  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  though 

I I  most  of  them  bo  onlv  brokers  and  Lombardeers  ;  and 
1 1  tiu^  are  held  to  be  here  as  the  cynic  held  women  to 
I '   be~iiialum  neoessarium.  There  be  few  of  the  Romans 

I  that  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  regard  the 
'  oftener  the  change  is,  the  more  advanta^ous  it  is  for 
1 1  the  city,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangers,  and  a 
ij  recniit  of  new  people.  The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 
!  wholesome  as  of  old ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 
1 1  is,  because  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 
I '  fields.  For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
,  I  volume  to  write  them ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chiefest 
I  are  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
i  sand  people  might  sit ;  the  stores  of  Anthony ;  dirers 
,'  I  isxe  statues  at  Belyidere  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 
1 1  of  Laocoon ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  senius  of  the  Roman 
I  hath  always  been  much  taken  wiui  imagery,  limning, 
'  and  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  times,  so 
I '  now  I  belieTe,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Rome  cx- 
|{    eeed  the  number  of  liring  people.     One  antiquity 

among  others  is  Teiy  remarkable,  because  of  the 
!  change  of  language;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 
i    erected  as  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 

Cunoos  naral  Tictory  obtained  aninst  the  Carthogi* 
'  nians  in  the  second  Punic  war,  iraere  these  words  are 
>  engraren,  and  remain  legible  to  this  day,  '  Exemet 
I    iecMmes   Macistrates   Castreis  exfocient   pugnandod 

eaped  enque  narebos  marid  consul,'  and  half  a  dozen 
'  lines  more.  It  is  called  Columna  Rostrata,  baring  the 
■  beaks  and  prows  of  ships  engraren  up  and  down, 
I    whereby  it  appears,  that  the  Latin  then  spoken  was 

much  differing  from  that  which  was  used  m  Cicero's 
I  time,  150  years  after.  Since  the  dismembering  of  the 
{  empire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  ridssitudes 
I  and  turns  of  fortune ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
I  lesadenoe  of  the  pope,  I  beliere  she  had  become  a  heap 
I    of  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 

erer  that  she  bears  up  indifferent  well,  yet  one  may 


Qui  mlMraada  ridel  reterto  restlgU  Rom«, 
nie  potest  merito  dlooe,  Roma  fait 

«  T1m7  who  the  miiw  of  first  Rome  boboldt 
Mej  Bsgr*  Rome  is  not  now,  Imt  was  of  old.' 

PrsMot  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
Rome  past,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tamed  the 
world,  tamed  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weig^iit,  foil  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  there  is  a  prori- 
denoe  seems  to  hare  a  care  of  her  still;  for  though  her 
air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circun^jacent  soil  so  kindly 
as  it  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  lifeandsom 
tqsether  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  is  the 
aoM  cause  of  her  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
when  the  pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
to  her  first  prindples ;  for  as  a  shepherd  was  founder. 


so  a  shepherd  is  still  goremor  and  preserrer.    But 
whereas  the  French  hare  an  odd  saying,  that 

Jsnuiis  cheral  ni  bonune, 
B'smenda  poiAr  aller  k  Romai 
'  Ke'er  horBO  nor  man  did  mend. 
That  mito  Rome  did  wend  ;* 

truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  mrself  mudi  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  of  these  ruins  did 
fill  me  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  thinn, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  are  sub- 
ject to  dissolution  and  change,  and  erenrthing  else 
under  the  moon,  except  the  lore  of-— Your  ialthful  aer- 
ritoi^-J.  H. 
RoMB,  StpUmber  IS,  1881. 

To  Captam  3%€nuu  B, 

Noble  Captain — Yours  of  the  Ist  of  Mardi  was 
delirered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Scot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sundar  erening,  considering  the 
quality  of  my  subject,  ana  baring  (I  thank  6^  for 
it)  performed  all  church  duties,  to  employ  some  hours 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute)^ 
though  I  confess  in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  Mr 
dear  Captain,  I  lore  you  perfectly  well ;  I  lore  both 
TOUT  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  rulgar ;  I  am  in 
lore  with  your  disposition,  which  is  eenerous,  and  I 
rerily  think  you  were  nerer  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  is  this  lore  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may  challenge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  correnMndence,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  conrincing  eridenoes  you  hare  giren 
me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  had  rather  commend  the  rirtue  of  an  enemy 
than  soothe  the  rices  of  a  friend ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  rirtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  met  would  much 
outpoise  the  9ther ;  yet  gire  me  leare  to  tdl  you  that 
there  is  one  frailty,  or  rather  ill-faroured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  tou,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  of 
swearing  m  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap 
out,  which  TOU  use  as  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  enforce  a 
faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  beliere  you  nerer  the  more  ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro* 
roked,  which  makes  the  humour  fiur  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  frM  from 
it,  God forgire  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with  passion  by  some 
sudden  proroking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at 
play,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  roUies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  rerify  erezy 
tririsl  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oathis  fall  on  the  pound,  and  bite  the  rexy  earth  in  the 
rough  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (HcLxy 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  hidiest  distemper  would 
swear  but  'Ventre  de  Saint  Uris,'  [<Br  the  belly 
of  St  Oris ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian,  that,  baring  been 
much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  from  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  baring  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execrable  oaths, 
and  baring  ofilered  money  to  another  to  00  out  to  face 
hearen  and  defy  Ood,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed 
hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
pUyed  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep, 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  play 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that 
he  awaked ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fdl  a  rub- 
bing his  eres,  and  his  oonsdence  presently  prompted 
him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  judg- 
ment had  deserredly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  hii 
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blusphemieB,  and  ao  he  fell  to  sigh  and  weep  pitifully ; 
a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
some  acts  of  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  vow 
never  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which  he  did ;  and 
BO  the  candies  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought 
were  burning  all  the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect 
convert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce  the 
same  effect  in  you.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
curse  of  heaven  hangs  always  over  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  and  you  have  more  fearful  examples  of  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other 
lis. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Vir^  Mary 
up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  cany  Chnst  in  her 
nght  arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two  gamesters  beine 
at  play,  and  one  having  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted 
oat  many  blasphemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that 
iade  upon  the  wall,  meanins  the  picture  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  removed  imperceptibly  from  the  left  arm  to 
the  right,  and  the  man  fi^l  stark  dumb  ever  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think 
upon  the  Lady  Southwell's  news  from  Utopia,  that 
he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  chal- 
lenge his  damnation  by^  way  of  purchase.  Tnis  in- 
fandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  Eng- 
land lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;  though  a 
German  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  b^  *  *  * 
the  French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the  Irishman  by 
his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the 
devil  ha'e  his  soul,  yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English 
roarers  put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
fulness  of  all  felicity.  I  know  this  custom  in  you 
vet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  <n  love  which  is  between  us, 
that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  fbr  this ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  give  no 
credit  to  whatsoever  you  say,  it  being  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  what  I 
write  proceeds  from  the  clear  current  of  a  pure  affection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an 
argument  of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
wMch  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Caigazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not 
able  to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to 
do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  hair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raced  in  me  too  oflen  by  contingent 
fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  much  abated  and 
purged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  holy  sacrament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed, 
ana  power  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant 
motions,  those  ravings  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  regard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  they  have  being,  they  b«come  im- 
pieties. And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
find  in  me  is,  benuse  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy 
name  of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  mj 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
lontial  rule^  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee. 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  have  for 
their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim  or 
satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  but  this  hath  none  at 
all ;  therefore  fie  upon't,  my  dear  Captain  ;  try  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
Csesar  his  enemies,  Hereules  monsters,  but  he  that 
o'ercomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captun. 
York,  Aug.  1, 1628. 

To  Ihe  Right  Eon.  the  Lord  Cliffe. 

My  Lord — Since,  among  other  passages  of  enter- 
tainment we  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinary  (where 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines,  and 
of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  desired  me  to  deliver 
what  I  observed  therein  abroad :  I  am  bold  now  to 
confirm  and  amplify,  in  this  letter,  what  I  then  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  niade  a  recollection 
of  myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  the 
world,  men  and  beasts  had  but  one  buttery,  which 
was  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood  ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  that 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japanese, 
and  they  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  may  say,  that 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewing, 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  pressing,  it 
U  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  sub- 
limed, being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and  sap, 
which  is  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  irriga* 
tions  about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
branches  and  berries  bpr  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of'^  the  earth  serving  as  a  lembic 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  vineyard-man 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an  extreme  hot  summer, 
which  had  parohed  up  all  his  grapes)  to  complain 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'acco  hero  del'  accqua  ;  se  io 
bavessi  accqua,  beveriel  vino*  — [*  for  want  of  water  I 
am  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  he 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow 
beyond  the  49th  d^[ree  to  any  purpose  ;  therefore  God 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-west  nations  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.  In  this  island  the  old 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  doctor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  m<»e  in- 
creaaeth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natu- 
ral heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  Ufe 
of  man.  But  since  beer  hath  hopped  in  amongst  us,  ale 
is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so  good 
as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smugg  the  smith  vras  used 
to  drink.  Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  breggot, 
and  mead,  which  difiSsr  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  first  of  the  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoder- 
ately, doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  which  made  one  say, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  used  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from,  meaning 
the  hive.  Cider  and  perry  are  also  the  natural  drinks ' 
of  parts  of  this  isle.  But  I  have  read  in  some  old 
authors  of  a  famous  drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  were 
utterly  extinguished  by  the  overpowering  of  the  Scot, 
were  used  to  make  of  decoction  of  flowers,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  k^t  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacied  to 
themselves,  so  it  perished  with  them.  These  are  all 
the  common  drinks  of  this  ble,  and  of  Ireland  also, 
where  they  are  more  given  to  milk  and  strong  waters 
of  all  colours ;  the  prime  is  usquebagh,  whidi  caAnd 
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be  made  maxwh&n  in  that  perfection,  and  whereaa  we 
drink  it  here  in  aqna  Titee  measures,  it  goes  down  there 
Ij  beer-glassfnls,  being  more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Serenteen  ProTinces  hard  by,  and  all  Low 
Oennaoj,  beer  ia  the  eommon  natural  drink,  and 
nothing  else ;  so  is  it  in  Westphalia,  and  all  the  lower 
circuit  of  Saxony;  in  Denmark,  Swethland,  and  Nor- 
way. The  Pruss  hath  a  beer  as  thick  as  honey ;  in 
the  Duke  of  Saze's  country,  there  is  beer  as  yellow  as 

Eld,  made  of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack, 
flome  parts  of  Germany  they  use  to  spice  their  beer, 
which  will  keep  many  years ;  so  that  at  some  wed- 
dings there  will  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.  Poland  also  is  a  beer  country ;  but  in 
Russia,  MusooTy,  and  Tartary,  they  use  mead,  which 
is  the  naturalest  drink  of  the  countnr,  beine  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  honey ;  this  is  that  which 
the  ancients  called  hydromel.  Mare's  milk  is  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  they 
are  bigger  than  ordinary,  for  the  physidans  hold,  that 
milk  enlaxgeth  the  bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the 
nenres,  and  wine  breeds  blood  sooner  than  any  other 
liouor.  The  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  stomach  full  of 
piian,  or  of  mutton  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature's  cel- 
lar, either  to  the  next  well  or  rirer  to  drink  water, 
which  is  his  natural  common  drink  ;  for  Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  devil  in  ereiy  berry  of 
the  grape,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
Met  from  drinking  of  wine  as  a  thing  profane  ;  he  had 
also  a  reach  of  policy  therein,  because  they  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
as  other  nations  do,  who  are  so  troubled  with  the  car- 
riage of  their  wine  and  bere^es.  Yet  hath  the  Turk 
peculiar  drinks  to  himself  betiides,  as  sherbet  made  of 
luice  of  lemon,  sucar,  amber,  and  other  inpedients ; 
he  hath  also  a  drink  called  Cauphe,*  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  rery 
gnstful  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  tot  comfortable  to  the 
stomach,  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  prophet's  anathema,  thousands  of  them  will  yen- 
ture  to  drink  wine,  and  they  will  make  a  precedent 
prayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
interim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.  *  * 
In  Asia,  there  is  no  beer  drunk  at  all,  but  water, 
wine,  and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  drinks,  made 
of  dates,  dried  raisins,  rice,  divers  sorts  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  roots.  In  the  oriental  countries,  as  Cambaia, 
Calicut,  Narsingha,  there  is  a  drink  called  Banque, 
which  is  rare  and  precious,  and  'tin  the  height  of  en- 
tertainment they  give  their  guests  before  they  go  to 
sleep,  tike  that  nepenthe  which  the  poets  speak  so 
much  Of^  for  it  provokes  pleasing  dreams  and  delightftil 
fiuitasiea  ;  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  humour 
of  the  sleeper ;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of 
victories  and  taking  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he 
will  think  to  enjoy  his  mistress  ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he 
will  dream  of  mountains  of  gold,  &c.  In  the  Molucca 
and  Philippines  there  is  a  curious  drink  called 
Tanipoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflowers,  and  another 
drink  called  Otraqua,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and  it 
is  the  more  general  drink.  In  China,  they  have  a 
holy  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  flowers  for 
ratifying  and  binding  of  barvains,  and  having  drunk 
tbenoff  they  hold  it  no  less  than  perjury  to  break  what 
they  pcvmise ;  as  they  write  of  a  river  of  Bythinia, 
whoae  water  iiath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  discover  a  per- 
jurer, lor,  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil 
in  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures  ;  this 
makes  ma  think  of  the  river  Styx  among  the  poets, 
which  the  gods  were  used  to  swear  by,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  oalh  for  the  performance  of  anything. 

Nnbila  pranissl  Btyz  mlhi  testis  erlt. 
Ik  pal  HM  in  mind,  also,  of  that  which  some  write  of 


the  river  of  Rhine,  for  trying  the  legitimation  of  a 
child  being  thrown  in — if  he  be  a  bastard,  he  wiU 
sink ;  if  otherwise,  he  will  not. 

In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnais,  which 
affords  not  only  eood  drink,  being  pieroed,  but  all 
things  else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  man ;  they 
bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  issueth  out 
sweet  potable  liquor ;  'twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  there 
is  a  cotton,  or  hempie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing :  it  bears  huge  nuts,  which  have  ex* 
oellent  food  in  them :  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above 
aTathom  long,  and  those  arm  them  :  with  the  bark 
they  make  tents,  and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 

.Ainca  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having 
more  need  of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  famous 
drink  called  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a  tree  much 
like  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  Habassins'  country,  they  drink  mead,  concocted 
in  a  different  manner ;  then  is  also  much  wine  there. 
The  common  drink  of  Barbaiy,  after  water,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in  Egypt,  in  times  past, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  in  Latin,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barley  and  water  :  they 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this 
day)  called  Chissi,  made  of  divers  cordials  and  provo- 
cative ingredients,  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful ;  they  use  it  also  for  fumigation.  But 
now  the  general  drink  of  Egypt  is  Kile  water,  whidi  of 
all  water  may  be  said  to  be  tne  best ;  •  •  'tis  yellow- 
ish and  thick ;  but  if  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  a 
potful  of  it,  it  will  become  as  clear  as  rock-water ;  it  is 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarmness — as  MartiaPs  boy : 
ToUe  puer  calloeB,  tepidlque  torenmata  NilL 

In  the  New  World  they  have  a  world  of  drinks,  for 
there  is  no  root,  flower,  uuit,  or  pulse,  but  is  reducible 
to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  Barbadoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  among  the  English  is  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Mexico  and  Peni,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  parts,  it  is  prohibited 
to  make  wines,  under  great  penalties,  for  fear  of 
starving  of  trade,  so  that  all  the  wines  they  have  are 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  the  pure  wine  countries.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  with  divers  countries  thereabouts, 
all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sea, 
are  jnjue  countries. 

The  most  generous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bears 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.  Now  as  in  Spain, 
so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  day's 
journey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine ;  those 
kinds  that  our  merchants  cany  over  are  those  only  that 
grow  upon  the  sea-side,  as  malagas,  sherries,  tents, 
and  alicants :  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over 
right ;  therefore  the  vintners  make  tent  ^which  is  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except  white)  te  supply 
the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  wine 
grows  among  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  but  not  of 
body  enough  te  bear  the  sea,  called  Ribadaivia.  Por- 
tugal affords  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.*  They 
have  an  old  stone  they  call  Yef,  which  they  use  to 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifieth  it,  and  makes 
it  more  lasting.  There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of  water  and  hone^  ;  much 
of  them  take  of  our  mead.  In  the  court  of  Spam  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer  ;  but  for  tnat  ancient 
drink  of  Spain  which  Pliny  speaks  of,  composed  of 
flowers,  the  receipt  thereof  is  utterly  lost. 


*  Thii  will  soaad 
chiefly  drunk  In 
portatioa  of  wines 
Charles  IL 


stnufdy  in  these  days,  when  the  wine 

Isof  PortnirueweztTactioo.  Theim* 
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In  Greece  there  are  no  winee  that  hATe  bodies 
enoagh  to  bear  the  eea  for  long  TOTigee  ;  some  few 
musotdelB  and  malmsiee  are  brought  orer  in  amall 
caake ;  nor  is  there  in  Italj  any  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  Toyace  makes  them  subject  to  pricking, 
and  so  lose  colour,  oy  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  participating  of  the  climes  of  all  the  conn* 
tries  about  her,  affords  wines  of  quality  accordingly; 
as,  towards  the  Alps  and  Italy,  she  hath  a  luscious  rich 
wine  called  Frontiniac  In  the  countiy  of  Prorenoe,  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines 
congustable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime 
sort  of  white  wines  is  that  of  Bcaume ;  and  of  clarets, 
that  of  Orleans,  though  it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the 
kin^s  cellar  with  it,  m  respect  of  the  corrosireness  it 
cames  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
countries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret 
or  red  wine  is  called  the  male,  because  commonly  it 
hath  more  sulphur,  bod^,  and  heat  in't :  the  wmes 
that  our  merchants  bring  over  upon  the  rirer  of 
Garonne,  near  Bourdeaux,  in  Gascony,  idiich  is  the 
greatest  mart  for  wines  in  all  France.  The  Soot,  be- 
cause he  hath  always  been  an  useful  confederate  to 
France  against  England,  hath  (among  other  priril^ges) 
right  of  pre-emption  of  first  choice  oi  wines  in  Boui> 
deaux  ;  he  is  also  permitted  to  carry  his  ordnance  to 
the  reiy  walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  English  are 
forced  to  leare  them  at  Blay,  a  good  way  down  the 
rirer.  There  is  a  hard  green  wine,  that  ^ws  about 
Rochelle,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  used  to  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  tnck  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it  ^as  he  doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  giro  it  a 
whiter  tincture,  and  more  sweetness ;  then  they  re-em- 
bark it  for  England,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Bachrag, 
and  this  is  culed  stooming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there's  little  or  no  wine  at  all  grows ;  therefore  the 
common  drink  of  that  countiy  is  cider,  specially  in 
low  Normandy.  There  are  also  many  beer  houses  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere;  but  though  their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  ours,  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  hare  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among 
them,  yet  they  cannot  make  beer  in  that  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  grow  about  the  Rhine, 
specially  in  the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate  about 
Bachrag,  which  hath  its  etymology  fiom  Bachiara ;  for 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  lutar  erected  there  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  richness  of  the 
wines.  Here,  and  all  France  orer,  'tis  held  a  great 
part  of  incirility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  they 
are  married,  as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high 
shoes,  or  to  paint,  till  then.  The  German  mothers,  to 
make  their  sons  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup 
of  Rheniui,  and  sometimes  a  little  Hying  eel,  which, 
twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so 
scares  him,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  haye  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  liyes  after.  From  Bachraff 
the  first  stock  of  yines  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Canary  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wines  which  they  afford  are  ac- 
counted the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  best  bodied,  and 
lasttngst  wine,  and  the  most  defe<»ted  from  all  earthly 
grossness,  of  any  other  whatsoeyer ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
sulphur  at  all  in't,  and  leayes  less  dr^  behind,  though 
one  drink  it  to  excess.  French  wines  maybe  said  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  stomachs,  but  this  is  the  wine 
that  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but 
it  nutrileth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor : 
of  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  yerified  that 
meny  induction,  *  That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
good  blood  causeikh  sood  humours,  good  humours  cause 
good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  good  works, 
good  woiki  cany  a  man  to  heaven — eigo,  good  wine 


carrieth  a  man  to  heayen.*  If  thu  be  trae,  »u^j 
more  English  go  to  heayen  this  way  than  any  other; 
for  I  think  there's  more  Canary  brought  into  EoglaDd 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.  I  think,  also,  there  is  a 
hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name  of  Csasiy 
wine  than  there  is  brought  in  ;  for  sherries  and  ma* 
lagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  canaries  in  most  taTemi, 
more  often  than  Ca^iaiy  itself;  else  I  do  not  see  hov 
twere  possible  for  the  yintner  to  saye  by  it,  or  to  life 
by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  permitted  sometiDMi  to 
be  a  brewer.  When  sacks  and  canaries  were  brought 
in  first  among  us,  th^  were  used  to  be  drunk  in  aqu 
yitsB  measures,  and  'twas  held  fit  only  for  those  to 
drink  who  were  used  to  cany  their  legs  m  their  haodi, 
their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  almanac  in  thdr 
bones ;  but  now  they  ^  down  eyeiy  one's  throat,  both 
young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  from  excess  of  drink- 
ing are  Spain  and  Italy.  If  a  woman  can  proTe  her 
husband  to  haye  been  thrice  drunk,  by  the  aaaent 
laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  <Uyoroe  from  him. 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-brained,  bear 
much  drink,  yet  I  haye  heard  that  Gondamar  was  once 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  was  here 
in  England.  But  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  hate  hem 
in  the  wars  of  Flanden  will  take  their  cups  fieclj, 
and  the  Italians  also.  When  I  liyed  'tother  side  the 
Alps,  a  gentleman  told  me  a  meny  tale  of  a  liftiriaa 
soldier,  who  had  got  drunk  in  Genoa ;  and  Piinoe 
Doria  going  a-horseback  to  walk  the  round  one  nisht, 
the  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asked 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  hone. 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caosed  him 
to  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  giye  for  his  horse.  *Sir,'  said  the  recorered 
soldier,  *  the  merchant  that  would  haye  bought  him 
last  night  of  your  highness,  went  away  betimes  in  the 
morning.'  The  boonest  companions  for  drinking  ace 
the  Greeks  and  Germans  ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  mer- 
riest of  the  two,  for  he  wiU  sing,  and  dance,  and  kisi 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  will  drink  as 
deep  as  he.  If  the  Greek  will  drink  as  many  glasses 
as  there  be  letteai  in  his  mistress's  name,  tne  other 
will  drink  the  number  of  his  years ;  and  thou^  he  be 
not  apt  to  break  out  in  singing,  being  not  of  lo  airt  a 
constitution,  yet  he  will  drink  often  mosicallj  a 
health  to  eyery  one  of  these  six  notes,  ut,  rt,  ^fr^ 
tolf  la;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  oomprehenoea 
in  this  hexameter  :— 

Ut  rrilyet  mlsemm  fstmn  soUtosgoe  lalnna. 
The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three— the  first  to 
quench  the  thirst  past,  the  second  to  quench  the  pie- 
sent  thirst,  the  third  to  preyent  the  future.  I  heard 
of  a  company  of  Low  Diitchmen  that  had  drunk  to 
deep,  that,  beginning  to  stag^,  and  their  heads  tun- 
ing round,  they  thought  yenly  they  were  at  sea,  sad 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  was  a  shi^ 
insomuch  that,  it  being  foul  windy  weather,  they  ftdl 
to  throw  the  stools  and  other  things  out  of  the  window, 
to  lighten  the  yessel,  for  fesur  of  suffering  shipwreck. 

Thus  haye  I  sent  your  lordship  a  dry  discoune 
UMn  a  jiumt  subject ;  yet  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
please  to  take  sdl  in  good  part,  because  it  proceeds 
xrom  your  most  humble  and  ready  aeryitor«     J.  U. 

Wertmm.  7.  Octob.  1634. 

From  another  of  Howell's  worka,  entitled  JaiAwe- 
HoiuforFomgnTVattd,  published  in  1643,  and  which, 
like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  humoroos 
obseryations  on  men^d  things,  we  extract  the  fsir 
lowing  passage  on  the 

iTala  of  TraneOen.'} 

Othen  haye  a  custom  to  be  alwaja  relating  stiaaft 
things  and  wonders  (of  the  humour  of  Sir  John  Maa- 
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dcrille),  and  they  tuniallj  present  them  to  the  hearers 
through  multiplying-glasses,  and  thereby  cause  the 
thing  to  appear  far  greater  than  it  is  in  itself ;  they 
make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  like  Charenton-Bridge- 
Echo,  which  donbles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a 
teTeller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fly  to  be  as 
big  as  a  fox  ;  China  birtu  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses, 
and  their  mice  to  be  as  big  as  monkeys ;  but  they 
hare  the  wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  because  the 
bfluer  may  ratiier  beliere  it  than  make  a  royage  so 
fiv  to  disprOTO  it. 

Ertrj  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he 
hsd  seen  a  cabbage,  under  whose  leares  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  trayeller  (yet  the  wiser  man),  said,  he 
had  passed  by  a  place  where  there  were  400  braziers 
making  of  a  cauldron — ^200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what 
use  that  huge  cauldron  was!  he  told  him — ^'Sir,  it 
was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Sach  another  was  the  Spanish  trareller,  who  was  so 
habituated  to  hyperbolise,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
into  any  excess  this  way,  and  report  anything  impro- 
bable,  he  should  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
master  falling  into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  spoke  of  a 
church  in  China  that  was  ten  tnousand  vairds  long  ; 
his  man,  standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the 
sleere,  made  him  stop  suddenly.  The  company  ask- 
ings *  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  be  V 
he  replied,  *  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  my 
man  for  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve,  else  I  had  made  it 
ibonqoaie  for  you.' 

UK  THOMAS  HERBERT. 

The  only  other  traveller  of  much  note  at  this  time 
TO  Sib  Thomas  Herbert,  who  in  1626  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  the  east,  and,  after  his  return,  pub- 
lished, in  1634,  A  Behtion  of  aome  Yean*  TraveU 
mio  Africa  and  the  Greater  Aina^  eepecialfy  the  Ter- 
rilory  of  the  Persian  Mcnarchjf,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Onental  Indies  and  Isks  adjacent  According 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Catalogue 
in  Churchill's  Collection,  these  travels  *have  de- 
servedly had  a  great  reputation,  being  the  best 
aocoont  of  those  parts  written  [before  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century]  by  any  Englishman, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  foreigners ;  what  is 
peculiar  in  them  is,  the  excellent  dMcription  of  all 
antiquities,  the  curious  remarks  on  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  accidents  that  often  occur.**  This 
eulogy  seems  too  high ;  at  least  we  have  found  the 
author's  accounts  of  the  places  which  he  visited  far 
too  meagre  to  be  relished  by  modem  taste.  A  brief 
extractnom  the  work  is  given  below.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  :&igland,  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament, 
and,  when  the  king  was  required  to  dismiss  his  own 
serrants,  was  chosen  by  his  mi^esty  one  of  the 
groQois  of  the  bed-chamber.  Herbert  then  became 
much  attadied  to  the  king,  served  him  with  much 
xeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  the 
Bl-'&ted  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.  After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II. 
with  a  baronetcy,  and  subsequently  devoted  much 
time  to  Uterary  pursuits.  In  1678  he  wrote  Thren- 
odia  CaroHna,  containing  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Two  Last  Years  of  the  Life  ofKina  Charles  I.  This 
was  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Two 
Last  Years  of  that  Unparalleled  Prince,  of  Ever- 
blessed  Memory,  King  Charies  I.,'  published  in  1702. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert  died  in  1682. 
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IDeseription  of  Si  Helena,^ 

St  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova^ 
the  Portugal,  in  n^gard  he  first  discovered  it  on  that 
saint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to 
America  or  Afric,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both 
sides,  and  almost  equally  ;  yet  I  imagine  she  in- 
clines more  to  Afer  than  Vespusius.  Tis  in  circuit 
thirty  English  miles,  of  that  ascent  and  height  that 
'tis  often  enveloped  with  clouds,  from  whom  she 
receives  moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is 
very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink  of  this  isle  is 
excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that 
thoueh  the  sea  beat  fiercely  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb 
nor  now  be  well  perceived  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and 
participating  with  the  salt  hills,  tastes  brackish  at  his 
fall  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  veiy 
small,  having  their  appellations  from  a  lemon-tree 
above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  beneath,  built  by 
the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  bv  the  Dutch.  The;e 
has  been  a  village  about  it,  lately  depopulated  (lom 
her  inhabitants  by  command  from  the  Spanish  king ; 
for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  seamen's 
tresflure,  in  tumine  and  returning  out  of  both  the 
Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative 
in  apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  bein^  nor  other  rarities  can 
be  found  here.  You  see  all,  if  you  view  the  ribs  of 
an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ord- 
nance left  there  against  the  owner's  good  will  or  ap- 
probation. Ooats  and  hogs  are  the  now  dwellers,  who 
multiply  in  great  abundance, and  (though  unwillingly) 
afford  themselves  to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers. 
It  has  store  of  patridge  and  guinea-hens,  all  which 
were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portunl,who  now 
dare  neither  anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest 
the  English  or  Flemings  questien  them. 

The  isle  is  veiy  even  and  delightful  above,  and 
gives  a  laige  prospect  into  the  ocean.  Tis  a  saying 
with  the  seamen,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  brei^  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming 
down ;  either  wish  bestowing  more  jocundity  than 
comfort. 

WILLIAlf  CAMXaSK, 

We  now  turn  to  a  circle  of  laborious  writers,  who 
exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  dis- 
cover and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  which 
had  come  down  to  their  times.  Among  these,  the 
leading  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  William 
Camden,  who,  besides  being  eminent  as  an  antiquary, 
claims  to  be  considered  likewise  as  one  of  the  best 
historiAns  of  bis  age.  Camden  was  bom  in  London 
in  1551,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Christ's 
hospital  and  St  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford  In  1575  he  became  second  master  of  West- 
minster school ;  and  while  performing  the  duties  of 
this  office,  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  Britain— a  subject  to  which,  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  strongly  inclined. 
That  he  might  personally  examine  ancient  remains, 
he  travelled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  counties  of  England ;  and  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  appeared  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
written  in  Latin,  with  a  title  signifying.  Britain ; 
or  a  Charographidd  Description  of  the  Most  Flourishing 
Kingdom  of  England,  ScoOand,  Ireland,  and  the  Adja- 
cent  Islands^  from  BemoU  Antiquity.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  him  into 
high  repute  as  an  antiquary  and  man  of  learning. 
Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  he  joumied  at 
several  times  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
examining  archives  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and  cd- 
lecting,  with  indefhtigable  industry,  whatever  infer* 
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mation  might  contribute  to  render  it  more  complete. 
The  sixth  edition,  publiBhed  in  1607,  was  that  which 
receiyed  his  flnisliing  touches ;  and  of  this  an  £ng- 


/Wi^^ 


lish  translation,  executed,  probably  with  the  author's 
assistance,  by  Dr  Philemon  Holland,  appeared  in 
1610.  From  the  preface  to  that  transUtion  we 
extract  the  account  which  Camden  giyes  of  his 
laboun. — 

I  hope  it  shall  be  no  discredit  if  I  now  use  again, 
^7  way  of  preface,  the  same  words,  with  a  few  more, 
that  I  used  twenty-four  years  since  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work.  Abraham  Ortelius,  the  worthy 
restorer  of  ancient  geography,  arriving  here  in  Eng- 
land about  thirty -four  years  past,  dealt  earnestly 
with  me  that  I  would  illustrate  this  isle  of  Britain, 
or,  as  he  said,  that  I  would  restore  antiquity  to  Bri- 
tain, and  Britain  to  antiquity  ;  which  was  (I  under- 
stood), that  I  would  renew  ancientry,  enlighten  ob- 
scurity, clear  doubts,  and  recall  home  rerity,  by  way 
of  recoTery,  which  the  negligence  of  writers,  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  common  sort,  h^  in  a  manner  proscribed 
and  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  A  painful 
matter,  I  assure  vou,  and  more  than  difficult ;  wherein 
what  toil  is  to  be  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh,  so  no 
man  believeth  but  he  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Never- 
theless, how  much  the  difficulty  discouraged  me  from 
it,  so  much  the  glory  of  my  country  encouraged  me 
to  undertake  it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time 
I  was  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden,  and  yet  desirous 
to  do  some  service  to  my  country,  I  found  two  diffe- 
rent affections,  fear  and  boldness,  I  know  not  how, 
conjoined  in  one.  Notwithstanding,  by  the  most 
gracious  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industry 
for  my  consort,  I  adventured  upon  it ;  and,  with  fdl 
my  study,  care,   cogitation,  continual    meditation, 

rin,  and  travail,  I  employed  myself  thereunto  when 
had  anv  spare  time.  I  made  search  after  the  ety- 
mology of  Britain  and  the  first  inhabitants  timorously  ; 
neither  in  so  doubtful  a  matter  have  I  afiimed  ought 
confidently.  For  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  first 
originals  of  nations  are  obscure,  by  reason  of  their 


profound  antiquity,  as  things  which  are  seen  very 
deep  and  far  remote ;  like  as  the  courses,  the  reaches, 
the  confluences,  and  the  outlets  of  great  riven  are 
well-known,  yet  their  first  fountains  and  heads  lie 
commonly  unknown.     I  have  succinctly  run  orer  the 
Romans'  government  in  Britain,  and  tiie  inundation 
of  foreign  people  thereinto,  what  they  were,  and  fiim 
whence  they  came.     I  have  traced  out  the  ancient 
diviHions  of  these  kingdoms  ;  I  have  summarily  speci- 
fied the  states  and  judicial  courts  of  the  same.    In 
the  several  counties,  I  have  compendiously  set  down 
the  limits  (and  yet  not  exactly  by  perch  and  pole,  to 
breed  Questions),  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whidi 
were  places  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  who  have  been 
dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  and  some 
of  the  most  signal  and  ancient  families  therein  (for 
who  can  particulate  all  1)     What  I  have  performed, 
I  leave  to  men  of  judgment.    But  time,  the  most 
sound  and  sincere  witness,  will  give  the  tiuest  infor-    , 
mation,  when  envy  (which  persecuteth  the  liring) 
shall  have  her  mouth  stopped.    Thus  much  giye  me 
leave  to  say — that  I  have  in  no  wise  neglected  such    I 
things  as  are  material  to  search  and  sift  out  the  truth.    ' 
I  have  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  most  ancient    ! 
British  and  Saxon  tongues.     I  have  travelled  oyer  all 
England  for  the  most  part ;  I  have  conferred  with 
most  skilful  observers  in  each  country  ;  I  have  stu- 
diously read  over  our  own  country  writers  (old  and 
new),  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  hare  once 
made  mention  of  Britain ;  I  have  had  conference  with 
learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Christendom;  1 
have  been  diligent  in  the  records  of  this  realm ;  I 
have  looked  into  most  libraries,  registers,  and  memo* 
rials  of  churches,  cities,  and  corporations;  1  have 
pored  over  many  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  and  pro- 
duced their  testimony  (as  beyond  all  exception)  when 
the  cause  required,  in  their  very  own  words  (although 
barbarous  they  be),  that  the  honour  of  verity  might  in 
no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  I  may  be  censured  as  unadvised,  and 
scant  modest,  who,  being  but  of  the  lowest  form  in  the 
school  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  have  lurked 
in  obscurity,  have  Srdventured  as  a  scribbler  upon  the 
stage  in  this  learned  age,  amidst  the  diversities  of  re* 
lishes  both  in  wit  and  judgment.  But  to  tell  the  truth 
unfeignedly,  the  love  of  my  country,  which  compriseth 
all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me  to  it,  the  glory 
of  the  Britidi  name,  the  advice  of  some  judicious 
friends,  hath  over-mastered  my  modesty,  and  (will'd  I, 
niird  I)  hath  enforced  me,  against  mine  own  judg- 
ment, to  undergo  this  burden  too  heavy  for  me,  and 
so  thrust  me  forth  into  the  world's  view.  For  I  see 
judgments,  prejudices,  censures,  aspersions,  oWtruc- 
tions,  detractions,  aflronts,  and  confronts,  as  it  were, 
in  battle  array  to  environ  me  on  every  side ;  some 
there  are  which  wholly  contemn  and  avile  this  studj 
of  antiquity  as  a  back-looking  curiosity ;  whose  autho- 
rity, as  I  do  not  utterly  viliiy,  so  I  do  not  ovcr-prire 
or  admire  their  judgment  Neither  am  I  destitute  of 
reason  whereby  I  might  approve  this  my  purpose  to 
well-bred  and  well-meaning  men,  which  tender  the 
glory  of  their  native  country ;  and,  moreover,  could 
give  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  study  of  antiouity 
(which  is  always  accompanied  with  dignity,  and  hath 
a  certain  resemblance  with  eternity^,  there  is  a  sweet 
food  of  the  mind  well  befitting  such  as  are  of  honest 
and  noble  disposition.  If  any  there  be  which  are 
desirous  to  be  strangers  in  their  own  soil,  and  foreigners 
in  their  own  city,  they  may  so  continue,  and  therein 
flatter  themselves.  For  such  like  I  have  not  written 
these  lines,  nor  taken  these  pains. 

The  *  Britannia*  has  gone  through  many  snbse> 
quent  editions,  and  has  proved  so  useful  a  repositoiT 
of  antiquarian  and  topographical  knowledge,  that  ft 
has  been  styled  by  Bishop  NiooUon  *the  commoa 
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son,  whereat  our  modem  writers  hare  all  lighted 
their  litUe  torches.'  The  hist  edition  is  that  of 
1789,  in  two  Tolumes  folio,  largely  augmented  by 
MrGough. 

In  1599  Camden  became  head  master  of  West- 
minster school,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  pub- 
lished a  Greek  grammar  in  1597.  In  the  same  year, 
bowerer,  his  connexion  with  that  seminary  came  to 
an  end,  on  his  receiTing  the  appointment  of  Claren- 
deuz  king-of-anns,  an  office  which  allowed  him 
more  leisure  for  his  &TOurite  pursuits.  The  prin- 
cipal works  which  he  subsequently  published  are, 
1.  An  AceoiaU  of  the  Monuments  and  Inacriptions  in 
Wetbnbuter  Abbey;  2.  A  Coliectwn  of  Ancient  English 
Hitioriama;  3.  A  Latin  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  James  VI. ;  and,  4. 
Axnala  of  the  Reign  of  Qwsen  Elizabeth,  also  in  Latin. 
The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good 
composition,  with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter, 
and  as  being  *  written  with  simplicity  of  expression, 
Tery  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.* 
It  is,  howerer,  generally  considered  as  too  favour- 
able to  Elizabeth ;  and  Dr  Robertson  characterises 
the  account  of  Scottish  affairs  under  Queen  Mary 
as  less  accurate  than  any  other.  Camden  died  un- 
married in  1623,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
before  his  death,  he  founded  and  endowed  a  history 
lecture  at  Oxford. 


KB  HKBTBT  8PELMAN — SIR  ROBERT  COTTON— -JOHN 
SPBEO— SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

Sir  Henrt  Spelxan,  a  man  of  similar  tastes, 
and  who  was  intimate  with  Camden,  was  born 
in  1562  at  Congham,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  county 
h^was  high-sheriff  in  1604.  His  works  are  almost 
ah  upon  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language,  he  em- 
bodied the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  his  great  work 
called  Olcasarium  ArchcBologicum,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words  occurring  in 
the  laws  of  England.  Another  of  his  produc- 
tions is  A  History  of  the  Englith  GmnciU,  pub- 
lished partly  in  1639,  and  partly  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1641.  The  writings  of  this 
author  have  fhmished  valuable  materials  to  English 
historians,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  his  own  studies, 
and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridgeu  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (1570-1631)  is  cele- 
bnted  as  an  industrious  collector  of  records,  chart- 
ers, and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  an- 
dent  history  of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
oi^ect  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  having  thrown  many  valuable 
books  and  written  documents  into  private  hands. 
Id  1600,  he  accompanied  his  friend  Camden  on  an 
excursion  to  Carlisle,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Ficts'  wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  It 
was  principally  on  his  suggestion  that  James  L  re- 
sorted to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of  sapplying  the  treasury ;  and  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  purchased  the  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political, 
and  antiquarian  works,  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
teresty  except  to  men  of  kindred  tastes.  His  name 
is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  he 
conferred  upon  literature,  by  saving  his  valuable 
library  <rf  manuscripts  from  dispersion.  After  being 
considerably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
it  b^'*»*«jnp,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
in  1757  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
famidred  and  eleven  of  the  manuscripts,  many  of 


them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  un^- 
fortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which 
remain,  histori^is  still  continue  to  extract  large 
stores  of  information.  During  his  lifetime,  materisJs 
were  drawn  from  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Selden,  and  Herbert;  and  he  furnished  literary 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  Besides 
aiding  Camden  in  the  compilation  of  the  *  Britannia,' 
he  materially  assisted  John  Speed  (1552-1629), 
by  revising,  correcting,  and  adding  to  a  History  of 
Great  Britain,  published  by  that  writer  in  1614. 
Speed  was  indebted  also  to  Spelman  and  others  for 
contributions.  He  is  characterised  by  Bishop  Nicol- 
son  as  *  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  at^ 
tainments  in  the  study  of  antiquities.*  Being  a  tailor 
by  trade,  he  ei\joyed  few  advantages  fh)m  educa- 
tion ;  yet  his  history  is  a  highly  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  was  long  the  best  in  existence.  He  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  fables  of  preceding  chroniclers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  authorities. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  King  James,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  In  1606  he  published  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  English  shires,  hun- 
dreds, cities,  uid  shire-towns.  This  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  appeared.  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562-1619),  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  poet,  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  Defence  of  Rhyme,  pub- 
lished in  1611,  he  composed  A  History  of  England^ 
of  which  only  the  first  and  second  parts,  extending 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
o^Edward  III.,  were  completed  by  himself.  Of  these, 
the  first  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  second  about 
five  years  later.  Being  a  judicious  and  tasteftil  per- 
formance, and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  became  very  popular,  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  continued 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
by  John  Trussel,  an  alderman  of  Winchester.  Like 
Speed,  Daniel  was  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  nar- 
ratives of  remote  events,  as  will  appear  from  his 
remarks,  here  subjoined,  on  the 

[  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  History  of  N^oHcns."] 

Undertaking  to  collect  the  principal  afiairs  of  this 
kingdom,  I  h^l  a  desire  to  have  deduced  the  same 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  British  kinjp,  as  they 
are  registered  in  their  catalogue ;  but  finding  no 
authentical  warrant  how  they  came  there,  I  did  put 
off  that  desire  with  these  considerations :  That  a 
lesser  part  of  time,  and  better  known  (which  was 
from  William  I.,  suniamed  the  Bastard),  was  more 
than  enough  for  my  ability  ;  and  how  it  was  but  our 
curiosity  to  search  further  back  into  times  past  than 
we  might  discern,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  have 
proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  beginnings  of  all  people  and 
states  were  as  uncertain  as  the  heads  of  great  rivers, 
and  could  not  add  to  our  virtue,  and,  peradventure, 
little  to  our  reputation  to  know  them,  considering  how 
commonly  the}r  rise  from  the  springs  of  poverty,  piracy, 
robbety,  and  violence ;  howsoever  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  nations)  strive  to  abuse  the  credulity  of 
after-ages  with  heroical  or  miraculous  beginnings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  ever  best  seen  when  they  are 
up,  and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  it 
seems,  Ood  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our 
searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  ages,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufficient,  both  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  government  of  men.  For  had  we  the  par- 
ticular oocurrents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  it  might 
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more  stuff,  but  not  better  our  understanding ;  we  shall 
find  still  the  same  correspondencies  to  hold  in  the 
actions  of  men  ;  Tirtues  and  rices  the  same,  though 
rising  and  fiiUing,  according  to  the  worth  or  weakness 
af  goremors  ;  the  causes  of  the  ruins  and  mutations 
of  states  to  be  alike,  and  the  train  of  affairs  carried 
hj  precedent,  in  a  course  of  succession,  under  like 
colours. 

THOIUB  MAT — BIB  JOHN  HATWABI>« 
RICHARD  KNOLLE8. 

Thomas  Mat  (1595-1650),  who,  like  Daniel,  was 
both  a  poet  and  a  historian,  published,  in  1647,  The 
HtMtory  of  the  PcarHament  of  EngUmd  which  began 
Novemer  S«  1640.     This  is,  in  reality,  a  histoiy 


Xsj. 


rather  of  the  dyil  war  which  arose  while  that 
pariiament  was  sitting,  than  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  itself.  The  work  was  imposed  upon 
him  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  for  the  parliament, 
and  was  reluctantly  undertaken.  It  gare  great 
offence  to  the  royaUsts,  by  whom  both  the  author 
and  his  performance  were  loudly  abused.  Its  com- 
position is  inelegant,  but  the  candour  displayed  in  it 
has  been  pronounced  much  greater  than  the  royalists 
were  willing  to  allow. 

Among  the  minor  historians  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth appears  Sir  John  Hatward,  who,  in  1599, 
published  The  Firat  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
tLenry  IV.,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Some  passages  in  it  gave  such  offence  to 
the  queen,  that  she  caused  the  author  to  be  im- 
prisoned. He  was  patronised  by  James  L,  however, 
and  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henir  composed  Livee  of 
the  Three  Nomum  Kingt  of  England  (1613).  After 
his  death,  which  happened}  in  1627,  was  published 
his  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI„  with  the 
Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1630). 
He  writes  with  considerable  smoothness,  but  too 
dramaticallY,  imitating  Livy  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians in  uxe  practice  of  putting  speeches  into  the 
mouths  of  the  characters.  Richard  Knoixes, 
master  of  a  free  school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  in  1610,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Twka,  which 
is  praised  by  Dr  Johnson  in  the  122d  number  of  the 
'Rambler'  as  exhibiting  all  the  excellences  that  nar- 
ration can  admit  *  His  style,*  says  Johnson,  *  though 
somewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  vitiated 
by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear. 
Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscurity 
bat  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose 
itory  he  relates.'  This  account  of  the  work  is,  how- 


ever, considered  to  surpass  its  deserts.   As  a  sped-  I 
men,  we  extract  the  account  given  of  } 

T%«  TbHn^  (/ CbiMtoilMopfe  5y  ei^  fWJb. 

A  little  before  day,  the  Turks  approached  the  wsllg 
and  begun  the  assault,  where  shot  and  itones  ntn 
delivered  upon  them  from  the  walls  as  thick  ss  hidl, 
whereof  little  fell  in  vain,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  the  Turks,  who,  pressing  fast  unto  the  walls,  could 
not  see  in  the  dark  how  to  defend  themielTee,  but 
were  without  number  wounded  or  slain ;  but  these 
were  of  the  common  and  worst  soldiers,  of  whom  the 
Turkish  king  made  no  more  reckoning  than  to  abste 
the  first  force  of  the  defendants.  Upon  ^e  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  day,  Midiomet  gare  the  sign  appointed 
for  the  general  assault,  whereupon  the  city  was  in  a 
moment,  and  at  one  instant,  on  erexy  side  most  fun- 
ousl^  assaulted  by  the  Turks ;  for  Mahomet,  the  more 
to  distress  the  d«fendants,  and  the  better  to  see  the 
forwardness  of  the  soldiers,  had  before  appointed 
which  part  of  the  city  erexy  colonel  with  his  regiment 
should  assail :  which  they  valiantly  performed,  de- 
lirering  their  arrows  and  shot  upon  the  defendsnts  eo 
thick,  Uiat  the  light  of  the  day  was  therewith  dark- 
ened ;  others  in  the  meantime  courageously  mounting 
the  scaling-ladders,  and  coming  even  to  handy-strokes 
with  the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  where  the  fore> 
most  were  for  the  most  part  violently  borne  forwsrd 
by  them  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Christians  with  no  less  coura^  withstood  the  Turkish 
fury,  beating  them  down  sgain  with  great  stones  and 
weighty  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  overwhelmed  them 
with  shot,  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  hurtful  derlocs 
from  abore,  that  the  Turks,  dismayed  with  the  terror 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Mahomet,  seeing  the  great  slaughter  and  discom- 
fiture  of  his  men,  sent  in  iresh  supplies  of  his  jsni* 
zaries  and  best  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  that 
purpose  resenred  as  his  last  hope  and  refuge ;  by  whoee 
conung  on  his  fainting  soldiers  were  again  enoounged* 
and  the  terrible  assault  begun   afresh.    At  which 
time  the  barbarous  king  ceased  not  to  use  aU  possible 
means  to  maintain  the  assault ;  by  name  csJling  upon 
this  and  that  captain,  promising  unto  some  whom  he 
saw  forward  golden  mountains,  and  unto  others  in 
whom  he  saw  any  sign  of  cowardice,  threatening  mo«t 
terrible  death  ;  by  which  means  the  assault  became    ^ 
most  dreadful,  death  there  ragins  in  the  midst  of  i| 
many  thousands.  And  albeit  that  Uie  Turks  lay  dead   ,| 
by  heaps  upon  the  cround,  yet  other  fresh  men  pressed   ^^ 
on  still  in  their  places  orer  their  dead  bodies,  and  i 
with  divers  event  either  slew  or  were  slain  by  their  | 
enemies.  | 

In  this  so  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  JustinisDUS  ' 
the  genial  to  be  wounded  in  the  arm,  who,  losing 
much  blood,  cowardly  withdrew  himself  from  the  | 
place  of  his  charge,  not  leaving  any  to  supply  his 
room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Romana,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  opened  in  the 
inner  wail  ;  pretending  the  cause  of  his  departure  to 
be  for  the  binding  up  of  his  wound,  but  being,  indeed, 
a  man  now  altogether  discouraged. 

The  soldiers  there  present,  dismayed  with  the  de- 
puiure  of  their  general,  and  sore  chaiged  bv  tixe 
janizaries,  forsook  their  stations,  and  in  haste  ned  to 
the  same  gate  whereby  Justinianus  was  entered ;  with 
the  sight  whereof  the  other  soldiers,  dismayed,  ran 
thither  by  heaps  also.  But  whilst  they  riolently 
strive  all  toother  to  get  in  at  once,  they  so  wedged 
one  another  in  the  entrance  of  the  gatfO,  that  few  of 
so  great  a  multitude  got  in  ;  in  which  so  great  a 
press  and  confusion  of  minds,  eight  hundred  persons 
were  there  by  them  that  followed  trodden  under 
foot,  or  thrust  to  death.  The  emperor  himself  ^ 
safeguard  of  his  life,  flying  with  the  rert  in  that 
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i  I  picfl  as  a  man  not  regarded,  miaerablj  ended  his  days, 
tfl^ther  witii  the  Greek  empire.    His  dead  body  was 
thoitlj  after  found  by  the  Turks  amonf  the  slain,  and 
'!  bownbr  hu  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
vii  foitiiwith  presented  to  the  Turkish  tyrant,  by 
vhose  oomman^ent  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about 
as  a  trophy  of  his  rictoxy,  first  in  the  camp,  and 
I  sftsrwaras  ap  and  down  the  city. 
j     The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
tians, presently  advanced  their  ensigns  upon  the  top 
of  the  uttermost  wall,  ciying  Victory ;  and  by  the 
I  hreach  entered  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which, 
hsringonce  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  oyerfloweth, 
sod  beaieth  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
they  had  won  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
lame  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  a 
breach  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great 
artilleiy,  and  without  mercy  cutting  in  pieces  all  that 
?ame  in  their  way,  without  further  resistance  became 
iordi  of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city.  ...   In 
(his  fuy  of  the  barbarians  perished  many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age, 
ttz,  or  condition.    Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lires, 
fled  mto  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  resenred  by  the 
baibarous  rictois  to  purposes  more  grievous  than  death 
ltael£    The  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  church  (the 
stately  building  of  Justinianus  the  emperor)  were,  in 
the  tuning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
bj  the  TttriLS  ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  God  to 
fee  honoured  in,  for  the  present  converted  into  a  stable 
(w  their  hones,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unspeakable  filthiness ;  the  image  of 
the  crucifix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  ifaot  at  with  their  arrows,  and  afterwards,  in  great 
derinon,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  been 
in  pneession,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing 
and  spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tiaas,  which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
the  imager  aa  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
saliguMu 

AXTHUB  ^WILflON— BIB  RICHARD  BAKER. 

AxTHUB  WiLSOK,  another  historian,  flourished 
aomewhat  later,  having  been  bom  in  1596.    He  was 
Kcretary  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  cItU  wars}  and  afterwards  became 
^  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.    He  died  in  1652, 
'    leaving  in  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Life  and 
1 1  lUign  cf  James  /.,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
j;  ing  year.    A  comedy  of  his,  entitled  The  Inccnaiant 
f    Lady^  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 
|i      We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  bv  devoting  a  few  words  to  Sib 
l'  &CHABD  Baker,  who  uved  from  1568  to  1645,  and 
I  whose  *  Chronicle'  was  long  popular  in  England,  par- 
!  ticulariy  among  country  gentlemen.   Addison  makes 
I'  it  the  ikvourite  booked  Sir  Roger  deCoverley.  Baker 
;|  was  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  in  1620  be- 
came hig^-sheriflTfor  Oxfordshire,  in  which  he  pos- 
''  sessed  ocmaiderable  property.    Afterwards  having 
iffipradently  engaged  for  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
I  tracted  by  his  wife's  fimiily,  he  became  insolvent,  and 
- '  ipent  several  years  in  the  fleet  prison,  where  he  died 
I  in  1645.   While  in  durance,  he  wrote  Meditatuma  and 
,  DiMtptmHonm  on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated 
Balzac's  Letters  and  Malvezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus, 
1 1  snd  oompoaed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre, 
nis  principal  work,  however,  was  that  already  re- 
;    ferred  to,  entitled  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kinga  of  EnAtnd, 
frtm  the  time  o/ the  Somant^Govenunentwito  the  Death 
1 1  ofKmg  Jamee.    This  work,  which  appeared  in  1641, 


the  author  complacently  declares  to  be  *  collected 
with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of 
our  chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  *  CHironicle'  was  afterwards  proved 
by  Thomas  Blount,  in  *  Animadversions'  published 
in  1672,  to  contain  many  gross  errors  ;  and  although 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  The  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  '  full  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know 
not  how,  with  a  certain  equal  fiacility.' 

OB  HENBT  WOTTON. 

Sir  Henbt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  accomit  has 
already  been  given,  was  himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  period,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  called  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  Exact 
and  Curious  Discovery  of  many  Secret  Passages  and 
Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times,  This,  however,  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
provost  of  'S^cn  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
Architecture^  then  the  best  work  on  that  subject,  and 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collected  chiefly 
in  Italy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  planning 
several  works,  which,  from  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  which  he  foimd  himself  involved,  were  nevei 
executed.  The  Reliquia  WottoniancB,  a  posthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
including  lives,  letters,  poenis,  and  characters.  These 
display  considerable  liveliness  of  fancy  and  intellec- 
tual acuteness,  though  tainted  with  the  pedantry  of 
the  times.    Several  of  them  are  here  extracted : — 

[  What  Edueaium  Smbraees,} 

First,  there  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern 
the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities  of  children. 
Secondly,  next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  fumish- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  moulding  of  beha- 
viour and  decent  fonns.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of 
affections.  Fifthly,  the  quickening  uid  exciting  of 
obserrations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being 
that  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principles  and 
seeds  of  religion. 

Every  Nature  is  not  a  FU  J^ock  to  Oraft  a  SchoLar  on. 

The  Spaniard  that  wrote  'The  Trial  of  Wits,' 
undertakes  to  show  what  complexion  is  fit  for  every 
profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a 
scholar,  nor  vet  dissemble  that  I  nave  seen  many 
happily  forced  upon  that  course,  to  which  bv  nat'ire 
they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possi 
bility  of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness 
with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them,  without 
discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment :  but  they  who  are  deceived  ii 
their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as 
such  who  (after  sufiScient  trial)  persist  in  their  wil- 
fulness are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  some 
who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of 
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gOTenon,  clamours  of  crediion,  and  confeseioiis  of 
their  sons)  what  might  be  expected  from  them,  yet 
baye  held  them  in  with  strone  hand,  till  they  have 
desperately  quit,  or  disgracefully  forfeited,  the  places 
where  they  liyed.  Depriyed  of  which,  they  might 
hope  to  aroid  some  misery,  if  their  friends,  who  were 
so  careful  to  bestow  them  in  a  college  when  they  were 
young,  would  be  so  good  as  to  provide  a  room  for 
them  in  some  hospital  when  they  are  old. 

[CommendaJtUn  h^tyrt  TriaX  Iiyudiciout.^ 

The  fashion  of  commending  our  friends'  abilities 
before  they  come  to  trial,  sometimes  takes  good  effect 
with  the  common  sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
authority,  strive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  betters ; 
but  usually,  amongst  men  of  independent  judgments, 
this  bespeaking  of  opinion  breeds  a  purpose  of  stricter 
examination,  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procures 
only  a  bare  acknowledgment;  whereas,  if  nothing  be 
proclaimed  or  promised,  they  are  perhaps  content  to 
signify  their  own  skill  in  testifying  another's  desert : 
otherwise  great  wits,  jealous  of  their  credit,  are  ready 
to  suppress  worth  in  others,  to  the  advancing  of  their 
oiv*n,  and  (if  more  ingenuous)  no  farther  just  than  to 
forbear  detraction;  at  the  best,  rather  disposed  to 
give  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  make  pay- 
ment upon  demand  or  challenge. 

THOMAS  HOBBE8. 

No  literary  man  excited  more  attention  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  none  of  that 
age  has  exercised  a  more  wide  and  permanent  in- 
fluence on  the  philosophical  opinions  of  succeeding 
generations,  than  Thomas  Hobbes,  bom  at  Malmes- 
bury  In  1 588.  His  mother's  alarm  at  the  approach  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  is  said  to  have  hastened  1  lis  birth. 


Thomas  Ilobbes. 
and  was  probably  the  cause  of  a  constitutional  timi- 
dity Avhich  possessed  him  through  life.  After  study- 
ing for  five  years  at  Oxford,  he  travelled,  in  1610, 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  capa- 
city of  tutor  to  Lord  Carendlsh,  afterwards  Earl  of 
DeTonshire,  with  whom,  on  returning  to  England, 
he  continued  to  reside  as  his  secretary.  At  this 
time  he  became  intimate  with  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonstm.  His  pupil 
dying  in  1628,  Hobbes  again  visited  Paris;  but  in 
1631  he  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 


the  young  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  set  ofl^ 
three  years  later,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
and  Savoy.    At  Pisa  he  became  intimate  with  Gali- 
leo the  astronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  communica- 
tion with  other  celebrated  characters.    After  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1637,  he  resided  in  the  earVs 
family,  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.    He  now  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  in  which,  however,  he  wai 
interrupted  by  the  poUtical  contentions  of  the  timet 
Being  a  zealous  royalist,  he  found  it  necessary,  m 
1640,  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Descartes  and  other  learned  men, 
whom  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had 
at  that  time  drawn  together.    While  at  Paris,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  about  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  in  1647,  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
instructor  to  Charles,  Prince  oi  Wales,  who  then  re- 
sided in  the  French  capital  Previously  to  this  time, 
he  had  commenced  the  publication  of  those  worlu 
which  he  sent  forth  in  succession,  with  the  view  of 
curbing  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  England,  by  showing 
the  philosophical  foundation  of  despotic  monarchj. 
The  first  of  them  was  originally  printed  in  Latin  at 
Paris,  in  1642,  under  the  title  of  Elmenta  PAilo»- 
phica  de  Cive;  when  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, it  was  entitled  PkUogophiccU  RudmenU  Concern- 
ing Government  and  Society,   This  treatise  is  regarded 
as  the  most  exact  account  of  the  author's  political 
system :  it  contains  many  profound  views,  but  is 
disfigured  by  fundamental  and  dangerous  errors. 
The  principles  maintained  in  it  were  more  fully  ^ 
cussed  in  his  larger  work,  published  in  1651,  under 
the  title  of  Leviathan :  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Powa  \ , 
of  a  Conunonwealthj  Ecclesicutical  and  Civil    Man  is  M 
here  represented  as  a  selfish  and  ferocious  animal,    ' 
requiring  tlie  strong  hand  of  despotism  to  keep  him    , 
in  check ;  and  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
made  to  depend  upon  views  of  self-interest  aloDe.  I 
Of  this  latter  doctrine,  commonly  known  as  the  | 
Selfish  System  of  moral  philosophy,  Hobbes  was  in- 
deed the  great  champion,  both  in  the '  Leviathan,'  and  ; 
more  particularly  in  his  small  Treatise  on  Hma»  \ 
Nature,  published  in  1650.     There  appeared  in  the 
same  year  another  work  fW)m  his  pen,  entitled  De 
Corpore  Politico;  or,  *0f   the  Body  Pohtic'    The 
freedom  with  which  theological  subjects  were  handled 
in  the  *  Leviathan,*  as  weU  as  the  offensive  political 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  a  great  outcrr 
against  the  author,  particularly  among  the  dergr. 
This  led  Charles  to  dissolve  his  connexion  with 
the  philosopher,  who,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
*  was  compelled  secretly   to  fly  out  of  Paris,  the 
justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  and 
soon  after  escaped  into  England,  where  he  never  re- 
ceived any  disturbance.*    He  again  took  up  his  ahode 
with  the  Devonshire  family,  and  became  intimate 
with  Selden,  Cowley,  and  Dr  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    In  1 654  he  published 
a  short  but  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive  L^t^ 
upon  Liberty  and  Necessity ;  where  the  doctrine  of 
tne  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  opposed 
with  a  subtlety  and  profundity  unsurpassed  m  any 
subsequent  writer  on  that  much-agitated  question. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  wlw  under- 
stood and  ejcpounded  clearly  the  doctrine  of  phik«o- 
phical  necessity.   On  this  subject,  a  long  controversv 
between  him  and  Bishop  Bramhall  of  Londonderry 
took  place.    Here  he  fought  with  the  skill  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr  Wallii 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  Usted  twenty 
years,  he  fairly  went  beyond  his  depth,  and  obtained 
no  increase  of  reputation.    The  fact  is,  that  Hobbes 
had  not  begun  to  study  mathematics  till  the  age 
of  forty,  and,  like  other  late  learners,  greatly  over- 
estimated his  knowledge.    He  supposed  himself  to 
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hsve  disooTered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
dogmatically  upheld  his  daim  in  the  face  of  the 
ck«mt  refutation.    In  this  controversy,  personal 
filling,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  appeared 
irithout  disguise.    Hohhes  having  published  a  sar- 
castic piece,  entitled  Six  Letwns  to  the  Professors 
(/  MaAanaties  in  Oxford,  "Wallis  retorted  by  ad- 
min iatering,  in  165G,  Dve  Correction  for  Mr  Hobbest 
or  SckooI'LiseipHne  for  not  Saying  his  Lessons  Bight 
Here  his  language  to  the  philosopher  is  in  the 
following  unceremonious  strain-.— *  It  seems,    Mr 
Hobbes,  that  you  have  a  mind  to  saywur  lesson,  and 
that  the  mathematic  professors  of  Oxford  should  hear 
joo.    You  are  too  old  to  learn,  though  you  have  as 
much  need  as  those  that  be  younger,  and  yet  will 
think  much  to  be  whipt    Wnat  moved  you  to  say 
your  tenons  in  English,  when  the  books  against 
which  yon  do  chiefly  intend  them  were  written  in 
Latin  ?    Was  it  chiefly  for  the  perfecting  your  natu- 
ral rhetoric,  whenever  you  thought  it  convenient  to 
repair  to  Billingsgate  ?    Tou  found  that  the  oyster- 
women  could  not  teach  you  to  rail  in  Latin.    Now 
jou  can,  upon  all  occaaion,  or  without  occasion,  give 
the  titliM  of  fool,  beast,  ass,  dog,  &c.,  which  I  take 
to  be  but  barking ;  and  they  are  no  better  than  a 
man  might  have  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  o*  the  ear. 
Tou  tell  us,  *'  though  the  beasts  that  tliink  our  rail- 
ing to  be  roaring,  have  for  a  time  admired  us,  yet, 
now  you  liave  showed  them  our  ears,  they  will  be 
l»s  flighted.**  Sir,  those  persons  needed  not  a  sight 
of  ymcr  ears,  but  could  tell  by  the  voice  what  kind  of 
creature  brayed  in  your  books :  you  dared  not  have 
uid  this  to  their  faces.*    When  Charles  II.  came  to 
I   the  throne,  he  conferred  on  Hobbes  an  annual  pen- 
■   lion  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  much  odium 
[  continued  to  prevail  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
The  •  Leviathan*  and  *  De  Give*  were  censured  in  par- 
liament in  1666,  and  also  drew  forth  many  printed 
replies.    Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  in  1676,  pub- 
lished A  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  Danaerous  and 
PfTuieioms  Errors  to  Ckvrch  and  State,  in  Mr  Hobbes's 
Book,  entitled  Leviathan,     Two  years  previously, 
Ui>bbe8  had  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  by 
publishing  a  metrical  version  of  four  books  of  Homer^i 
Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  received,  that,  in  1675, 
he  sent  forth  a  translation  of  the  remainder  of  that 
poem,  and  also  of  the  whole  Biad.    Here,  according 
to  Pope, '  Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  aoise  in  general ;  but  for  particulars  and  cir- 
comstanoea,  he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omits  tlie  most  beautifuL     *      *      He  sometimes 
omits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and 
then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
learning  could  have  fallen  but  through  carelessness. 
His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby*s,  is  too  mean  for  criti- 
cism.'    Nevertheless,  the  work  became  so  popular, 
that  three  large  editions  were  required  within  less 
than  ten  years.    Hobbes  was  more  successful  as  a 
translator  in  prose  than  in  poetry;  his  version  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thucydides  (which  had  ap- 
peared in  1629,  and  was  the  first  work  that  he  pub- 
lished) being  still  regarded  as  the  best  English 
tnuialatioQ  H  that  author.    Its  faithfulness  to  the 
original  la  so  great,  that  it  frequently  degenerates 
into  servility.    This  work,  he  sars,  was  undertaken 
by  him  '  fiom  an  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
sible, thoae  disturbances  in  which  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  his  country  would  be  involved,  by  showing, 
in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  fatal 
conseqneooes  of  intestine  troubles.*    At  Chatsworth, 
to  which  he  retired  in  1674  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  bis  dayw,  he  continued  to  compose  various  works, 
the  principiBl  of  which,  entitled  Behemoth,  or  a  His- 


tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  wa<i  finished 
in  1679,  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  an 
event  which  took  place  in  December  of  that  year, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ninety-twa 

Hobbes  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  one  for 
whom  he  *had  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a 
man  who,  besides  his  eminent  parts  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  a  lifis  fVee  from  scandal'  It  was  a 
saying  of  Charles  II.,  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  the  doctrines  <^  Hobbes  met  finom  the  clergy, 
that  *  he  was  a  bear,  against  whom  the  church  played 
their  young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.*  In 
his  latter  ^ears  he  became  morose  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  both  by  reason  of  his  growing  infir- 
mities, and  from  indulging  too  much  in  solitude,  by 
which  his  natural  arrogance  and  contempt  for  tlie 
opinions  of  other  men  were  greatly  increased.  He 
at  no  time  read  extensively :  Homer,  Virgil,  Thu- 
cydides, and  Euclid,  were  his  favourite  authors ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that,  *  if  he  had  read  as  much  as 
other  men,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
they.*  Owing  to  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  he 
was  continually  apprehensive  about  his  personal 
safety,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  left 
in  an  empty  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was,  that>  notwithstanding  his  notorious  hetero- 
doxy, he  maintained  tui  external  adherence  to  the 
establish^  church,  and  in  his  works  sometimes 
assented  fo  theological  views  which  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  hold.  Though  he  has  been  stigmatised  as 
an  atheist,  the  charge  is  groundless,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  says,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,*  concerning 

[GW.] 

Forasmuch  as  Ood  Almighty  is  incomprehensible^ 
it  followeth  that  we  can  have  no  conception  or  image 
of  the  Deit^ ;  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes 
signify  our  inability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive 
anything  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  concep- 
tion of  the  same,  except  only  this,  That  there  is  a 
Ood.  For  the  efl^ects,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do 
include  a  power  of  their  producing,  oefore  they  were 
produced  ;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something 
existent  that  hath  such  power :  and  the  thing  so 
existing  with  power  to  proauce,  if  it  were  not  eternal, 
must  needs  have  been  produced  bv  somewhat  before 
it,  and  that,  again,  by  something  else  before  that,  till 
we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power 
of  all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes :  and  this 
is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by  the  name  of  OOD, 
implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omni- 
potency.  And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know 
that  Ood  is,  though  not  what  he  is  :  even  a  man  that 
is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  any  imagination  what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet 
he  cannot  but  know  that  something  there  is  tha^  men 
call  fire,  because  it  warmeth  him. 

[Pity  and  Indignation,'] 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  cahunity 
to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another 
man*s  calamity.  But  wnen  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we 
think  have  not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is 
neater,  because  then  there  appeareth  more  |>  x>babi- 
lity  that  the  same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the  evil 
that  happeneth  to  an  innocent  man  may  happen  to 
every  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suner  for  great 
crimes,  which  we  cannot  easily  think  will  fall  upon 
ourselves,  the  pity  is  the  less.  And  therefore  men  are 
apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love;  for  whom  they 
love  they  think  worthv  of  good,  and  therefore  noi 
worthy  of  calamity.    Thence  it  is  also,  that  men  pity 
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the  rices  of  some  penonn  at  the  fint  siriit  only,  out  of 
loTe  to  their  aspect/  The  contraiy  of  pitj  is  hard- 
ness of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowness  of  ima- 
gination, or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own 
exemption  from  the  like  calamity,  or  from  hatred  of 
all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the 
conception  of  good  success  hi^pening  to  them  whom 
they  think  unworthy  thereof.  Seeing,  therefore,  men 
think  all  those  unworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think 
them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good  fortune  they  hare, 
but  also  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  most 
raised  and  increased  by  eloquence ;  for  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  calamity,  and  extenuation  of  the  fault, 
ftttgmcnteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of 
the  person,  together  with  the  magnifying  of  his  suc- 
cess, which  are  the' parts  of  an  orator,  are  able  to  turn 
these  two  passions  into  f ujy. 

[EmuUuion  and  Envy,'] 

Emulation  is  srief  arising  from  seeing  one's  self 
exceeded  or  excelled  by  his  concurrent,  together  with 
hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him  in  time  to  come,  by  his 
own  ability.  But  envy  is  the  same  grief  joined  with 
pleasure  conceived  in  the  imagination  of  some  ill-for- 
tune that  may  befall  him. 

[LaughierJ]  ^ 

There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no  name  ;  but  the 
sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of  the  countenance  which 
we  call  lauffhter,  which  is  always  joy  :  but  what  joy, 
what  we  think,  and  wherein  we  triumph  when  we 
laugh,  is  not  hitherto  declared  by  any.  That  it  con- 
sisteth in  wit,  or,  as  tbey  call  it,  in  the  jest,  expe- 
.rience  oonfuteth ;  for  men  laugh  at  mischances  and 
indecencies,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  nor  jest  at  all. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  same  thing  is  no  more  ridi- 
culous when  it  groweth  stale  or  usual,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moveth  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unex- 
pected. Men  lau^  often  (eKpeciallv  such  as  are 
greedy  of  applause  from  everything  tne;f  do  well)  at 
their  own  actions  performed  never  so  little  beyond 
their  own  expectatious ;  as  also  at  their  own  jests : 
and  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  proceedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
ability  in  himself  that  laugheth.  Also,  men  laugh 
at  the  infirmities  of  others,  W  comparison  wherewith 
their  own  abilities  are  set  off  and  illustrated.  Also 
men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit  whereof  always  consisteth 
in  the  elegant  discovering  and  conveying  to  our  minds 
some  absurdity  of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden  imagi- 
nation of  our  own  odds  and  eminency ;  for  what  is 
else  the  recommending  of  ourselves  to  our  own  good 
opinion,  by  comparison  with  another's  man's  infirmity 
or  absurdity!  For  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  our- 
selves, or  friends,  of  whose  dishonour  we  participate, 
we  never  laugh  thereat.  I  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
Dency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerlv  ;  for  men  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  sud- 
denly to  remembrance,  excejpt  they  bring  with  them 
any  present  dishonour.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  men  take  heinously  to  be  laughed  at  or  derided ; 
that  is,  triumphed  over.  Laughing  without  offence, 
must  be  at  abHurdities  and  mfiimities  abstracted 
from  persons,  and  when  all  the  company  may  laugh 
together ;  for  laughing  to  one*s  self  putteth  all  the 
rest  into  jealousy,  and  examination  of  themselves. 
Besides,  it  is  vain  glory,  and  an  argument  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  another  sufficient 
foatter  for  his  triumph. 


ILove  of  Knowledgt,] 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  expe* 
rience,  therefore  also  new  experience  is  the  beginiun| 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  experience  the 
beginning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge.   Whataoerer, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  man,  giveth  him  matter 
of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  be- 
fore.   And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  lam- 
ledge  from  anything  that  happeneth  new  snd  strs&ge, 
is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admitation; 
and  the  same  considered  as  appetite,  is  called  coriodtj, 
which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.    M  in  the  disoeniing 
of  faculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beagu 
at  the  faculty  of  imposing  names,  so  also  doth  be 
surmount  their  nature  at  this  passion  of  curiositj.  For 
when  a  beast  seeth  anything  new  and  strange  to  bim, 
he  oonsidereth  it  so  far  only  as  to  discern  whether  it 
be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  and  accord- 
ingly approacheth  nearer  to  it,  or  fleeth  from  it: 
whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  remembereth  in 
what  manner  they  were  caused  and  b^on,  looketh 
for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  everything  that  ariseth 
new  unto  him.    And  from  this  passion  of  admiration 
and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  inrentioD  of 
names,  but  also  supposition  of  such  causes  of  all 
things  as  they  thought  might  produce  them.   And 
from  this  beginning  is  deriv^  all  philosophy,  as  astro- 
nomy from  the  admiration  of  the  course  of  heaiea; 
natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  effects  of  the 
elements  and  otner  bodies.    And  from  the  degrees  of 
curiosity   proceed    also   the    degrees  of  knowledge 
amongst  men  ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or 
authority  (which 'in  respect  of  knowledge  are  but  sen- 
suality), it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  whether  it 
be  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  msketh  the 
day  ;  or  to  enter  into  other  contemplations  of  anj 
strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce 
or  not  to  the  end  he  pursueth.    Because  curiosity  is 
delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so  ;  but  espedallj 
that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceivcth  an  opinion, 
true  or  false,  of  bettering  his  own  estate  ;  for,  b  sod 
case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that  all  game- 
sters have  while  the  cards  are  shuffling. 


The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Hobbei^ 
works  oa 

The  Neeesnty  qf  the  WUL 

The  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  free  sgeat,  | ' 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  speak 
or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will  ;  but  whether  the 
will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear,  come  upon  him 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  anything  else  in  , 
his  own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  I 
can  do  if  I  will;  but  to  say,  I  can  will  if  I  mlli  I  take 
to  be  an  absurd  speech. 

[In  answer  to  Bishop  Bramhall's  assertioo,  that 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  '  is  the  belief  of  all  man- 
kind, which  we  have  not  learned  from  onr  taunt, 
but  is  imprinted  in  our  hearts  by  nature'] — It  ii 
true,  very  few  have  learned  from  tutors,  that  a  man 
is  not  free  to  will ;  nor  do  they  find  it  much  in    i 
books.     That  they  find  in   books,   that  which  the 
poets  chaunt  in  the  theatres,  and  the  shepherds  on 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the    , 
churches,  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that    ' 
which  the  common  people  in  the  markets  and  all  man-    . 
kind  in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same    ', 
that  I  assent  unto ;  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom    i 
to  do  if  he  will ;  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will, 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  neither  the  bishop  nor  they    ; 
ever  thought  on.    *    *    A  wooden  top  that  is  lashed    j 
by  the  boys,  and  runs  about,  sometimes  to  one  wall, 
sometimes  to  another,  sometimes  spinnin|^  sometimii 
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hitting  men  on  the  shins,  if  it  were  sensible  of  its 

own  motion,  would  think  it  proceeded  from  its  own 

will,  nnlev  it  felt  what  lashed  it.    And  is  a  man  any 

I  wiser  when  he  nins  to  one  place  for  a  benefice,  to  an- 

I  other  for  a  bargain,  and  troubles  the  world  with 

'  writini;  errors,  and  requiring  answers,  because  he 

thinks  he  does  it  without  other  cause  than  his  own 

will,  and  seeth  not  what  are  the  lashings  that  cause 

that  will! 

[Concerning  the  justice  of  punishinff  criminals  on 
the  sapposition  of  necessity  of  the  will,  he  remarks] 
—The  intention  of  the  law  is  not  to  griere  the  delin- 
quent for  that  whidi  is  past,  and  not  to  be  undone, 
but  to  make  him  and  others  lust,  that  else  would  not 
be  M ;  and  respecteth  not  the  eril  act  past,  but  the 
eood  to  come ;  insomuch  as,  without  the  good  intention 
for  the  future,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  could  jus- 
tifjhii  killing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  you  will 
aj.  How  is  it  just  to  kill  one  man  to  amend  another, 
if  whst  wen  done  were  neceifary  t  To  this  I  answer, 
that  men  aie  justly  killed,  not  for  that  their  actions 
are  not  neoe$ntatedy  but  because  they  are  noxious;  and 
that  they  are  roared  and  presenred  whose  actions  are 
not  noziooa.  For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  no 
killing,  nor  anytiiing  else,  can  be  unjust ;  and  by  the 
right  of  nature  we  destroy  (without  beinc  unjust)  all 
that  is  noxious,  both  beasts  and  men.  ^  *  When 
we  make  societies  or  commonwealths,  we  lay  down 
t  oar  right  to  kill,  excepting  in  certain  cases,  as  murder, 
theft,  or  other  offensire  action ;  so  that  the  right  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  to  put  a  man  to  death  for 
crimes,  is  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remains  from 
the  fint  ri^ht  of  nature  which  erety  man  hath  to 
preserre  himself ;  for  that  the  law  doth  not  take  that 
li^t  away  in  the  case  of  criminals,  who  were  by  law 
excepted.    Hen  are  not,  therefore,  put  to  death,  or 

Eunishedffor  that  their  theft  proceedeth  from  election ; 
at  because  it  was  noxious,  and  contrary  to  men's 
pneMrration,  and  the  punishment  conducing  to  the 
preserration  of  the  rest ;  inasmuch  as,  to  punish  those 
that  do  ToIuntaiT  hurt,  and  none  else,  frameth  and 
roaketh  men's  wiUs  such  as  men  would  have  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  necessity  of  a 
rolontaiy  action  cannot  be  inferred  the  injustice  of 
the  law  that  forbiddeth  it,  or  of  the  magistrate  that 
ponisheih  it. 

[As  to  praise  or  dispraise]— These  depend  not 

at  all  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or  dis- 

pr^«ed.     For  what  is  it  else  to  praise,  but  to  say  a 

1  thing  ts  good  f    Good,  I  say,  for  me,  or  for  somebody 

'  elie,  or  wr  the  state  and  commonwealth.    And  what 

,  is  it  to  say  an  action  is  £ood,  but  to  say  it  is  as  I  would 

I  with,  or  as  another  would  hare  it,  or  according  to  the 

will  of  the  state ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  law  t 

I  Does  my  lord  think  that  no  action  can  please  me,  or 

I  him,  or  the  commonwealth,  that  should  proceed  from 

'  oeoessiiy  I    Things  may  be  therefore  necessary,  and 

yet  praiseworthy,  as  also  necessary,  and  Tet  dispraised, 

and  neither  of  them  both  in  Tain;  because  praise 

and  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and  punishment, 

do,  by  example,   make  and   conform   the  will  to 

good  or  ewiL    It  was  a  rery  great  praise,  in  my 

optnion,  that  Yelleios  Patereulus  gives  Cato,  where 

he  says,  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  *  et  quia  aliter 

ene  non  potoit'— [' and  because  be  could  not  be 

otbenrise.^ 

The  style  of  Hobbes  is  characterised  by  Sir  James 
Mmdkmioslh  as  '  the  rery  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
goageL  Short,  dear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language 
newer  hsus  more  than  one  meaning,  which  newer  re- 
quires a  eecond  thought  to  find.  By  the  help  of  his 
exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind, 
that  it  will  not  sDow  attention  to  shuiken.  His  little 


tract  on  Human  Nature  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous 
or  a  needless  word.  He  has  so  great  a  power  of 
always  choosing  the  i^nst  significant  term,  that  he 
neyer  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  usin^  many 
in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studio  the 
genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer 
between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuries 
haye  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dozen 
of  his  wor^'  *  Among  his  greatest  phiiosophiosl 
errors  are  those  of  making  no  distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  emotire  faculties  of  man — o< 
representing  all  human  actions  as  the  results  of  in* 
teUectual  deliberation  alone — and  of  in  every  case 
deriying  just  and  benerolent  actions  from  a  cool 
survey  of  the  advantages  to  self  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  fh>m  them.  In  short,  he  has  giyeq 
to  neither  the  moral  nor  the  social  sentiments  a  place 
in  his  scheme  of  human  nature.  The  opponents  of 
this  selfish  system  have  been  numberless ;  nor  is  tlra 
controTcrsy  terminated  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves against  Hobbes  are  Cumberland,  Cudworth, 
Shaftesbi^,  Ghirke,  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Kamet, 
Smith,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

LOBD  HERBERT. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  whom  we  haw 
mentioned  as  intimate  with  Hobbes,  is  Lord  Her- 
bert of»  Cherbitrt  (1581-1648),  a  brave  and 
high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honourable 
feeling  was  rare  at  the  English  court  Like  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  free-thinker;  and,  says  Dr  Leland,  *as 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among 
us  in  the  deisticsl  cause.' f  He  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
in  Shropshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  acquired,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  continent,  a  high  reputation  for 
the  almost  Quixotic  chivalry  of  his  character.  In 
1616  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  which 
place  he  published,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical 
book,  De  Veritate,  prout  distinguitur  i  BevelatioHe 
Verigimdi,  PossibiU,  et  a  Falao—l*  Of  Truth,  as  it  is 
distinguished  from  Probable,  Possible,  and  False 
Revelation'].  In  this  work,  the  first  in  which  deism 
was  ever  reduced  to  a  system,  the  author  main- 
tains the  sudfliciency,  universality,  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  natural  religion,  and  the  consequent  use- 
lessness  of  supernatural  revelation.  This  universal 
religion  he  reduces  to  the  following  articles: — 1. 
That  there  is  one  supreme  God.  2.  That  he  is 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  That  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship.  4.  That  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so,  God  wiU 
pardon  them.  6.  That  good  men  are  rewarded,  and 
bad  men  punished,  in  a  mture  state ;  or,  as  he  some- 
times expresses  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  In 
reprinting  the  work  at  London  in  1645,  he  added 
two  tracts,  De  Causis  Errontm  ['  Of  the  reuses 
of  Error*],  and  De  Rdigione  Laicl  [*0f  the  Reli- 
gion of  a  Layman*]  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished another  book,  entitled  De  JUUgioM  Genttlium, 
Errorumque  apud  eoe  Causis,  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1705,  entitled  '  The  Ancient 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  theur  Errors, 
Considered.'  The  treatise  *  De  Veritate'  was  answered 
by  the  French  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  numerous 
re^es  have  appeared  in  England.  LoMHerbertwrote 
a  HiMionfofthe  Life  and  Reign  t^King  Henry  VJII^ 
which  was  not  printed  till  1649,  the  year  after  his 
death.    It  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  *  a  masterpiece 

s  SeooDd  PnUnJiuury  Dissertation  to '  Encyolop»dlaHi  lIsM 
Bloa,*  p.  S1& 
t  Ldand's  Yiew  of  the  Ddstfesl  WiltBn»  Letlar  XL 
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of  historic  biography)*  and  in  Bishop  Niool8on*8 
opinion,  *  the  author  has  acquitted  himself  with  the 
like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by 
the  Life  of  Henry  VIL,  haying,  in  the  polite  and 
martial  part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best 
records  that  remain.'  He  has  been  accused,  how- 
eyer,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch  whose 
actions  he  relates,  and  of  haying  produced  rather  a 
panegyric,  or  an  apology,  than  a  fair  and  judicious 
representation.  As  to  style,  the  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  compo- 
sition in  the  language,  being  manly  and  yigorous, 
and  unsullied  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantry  of  the 
age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  earliest 
of  our  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  left 
of  his  own  life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  haye 
eyer  since  been  popular.  In  the  following  extract, 
there  is  eyideuce  of  the  singular  fact,  that  tiiough  he 
conceiyed  reyelation  unnecessary  in  a  religious  point 
of  yiew,  he  seriously  looked  for  a  communication  of 
the  Diyine  will  as  to  the  publication  or  suppression 
of  his  principal  work : — 

My  book,  De  VerkcOe,  jproui  dtHingtMur  ^  J2n*e- 
latione  Vermmili,  Poambih,  ei  d  FalMOt  having  been 
begun  by  me  in  England,  and  formed  there  in  all  its 
principal  parts,  was  about  this  time  finished ;  all  the 
spare  hours  which  I  could  set  from  my  yisits  and 
negotiations  being  employed  to  perfect  this  work, 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  that  I  communicated 
it  to  Hugo  Orotius,  that  great  scholar,  who,  haying 
escaped  his  prison  in  the  Low  Countries,  came  into 
France,  and  was  much  welcomed  by  me  and  Monsieur 
Tieleners  also,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time, 
who,  after  they  had  perused  it,  and  given  it  more 
commendations  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  ex- 
horted me  eameatly  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit, 
as  the  frame  of  my  whole  book  was  so  different  from 
anything  which  had  been  written  heretofore,  I  found 
I  must  either  renounce  the  authority  of  all  that  had 
written  formerly  concerning  the  method  of  finding  out 
truth,  and  consequently  insist  upon  my  own  way,  or 
hazard  myself  to  a  general  censure,  concerning  the 
whole  argument  of  my  book ;  I  must  confess  it  did  not 
a  little  animate  me,  that  the  two  great  persons  above- 
mentioned  did  so  highly  value  it,  yet,  as  I  knew  it 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  I  did  consider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a  while  to  suppress 
it.  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day 
in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the 
south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I 
took  my  book  '  De  Veritate'  in  my  hand,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words : — 

'  0  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  the  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  request^  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall 
publish  this  book  De  Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory, 
I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  U"  not, 
I  shall  suppress  it.' 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  from  the  heavens  ffor 
it  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  so  comiort 
and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded,  whereupon  also  I 
resolved  to  print  my  book. 

This,  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest 
before  the  eternal  Ood  is  true,  neither  am  I  any  way 
Buperstitiously  deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only 
dearW  hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that 
ever  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did  to  my  think- 
ing see  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

Af  a  sample  of  hl«  'Life  of  Henry  Vm./ take  his 
account  of 


[Sir  Thomas  Mort^i  Rui^fnaium  of  the  Ormt  Seal] 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
after  divers  suits  to  be  discharged  of  his  place  (which 
he  had  held  two  years  and  a-half),  did  at  leneth  by 
the  king's  good  leave  resign  it.    The  example  i^eitof 
being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly  of  him.     Sir  Thomas  More,  a  penon  of  ihaip 
wit,  and   endued  besides  with   excellent  patti  of 
learning  (as  his  works  may  testify),  was  yet  (out  of  I 
know  not  what  natural  facetiousness)  given  so  much 
to  jesting,  that  it  detracted  no  little  from  the  gratitj 
and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  though  genenlly 
noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to 
make  him  give  it  over  in  that  merriment  we  shak. 
find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.    Neither  can  I 
believe  him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinions 
as  to  detest  all  other  governments  but  his  own  Utopia, 
so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  follov 
his  book,  or  secret  offence  taken  against  some  person 
or  matter  (among  which  perchance  the  king's  new  in- 
tended marriage,  or  the  like,  might  be  acoountfd) 
occasioned  this  strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no    ' 
reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  and  want  d   ' 
health.     Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal,  and  gir- 
ing  it,  together  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  to   I 
Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir   I 
Thomas  More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with 
what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  his  family  at  Chelsea, 
where,  after  a  mass  celebrated  the  next  day  in  the 
church,  he  comes  to  his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  his  gentle- 
men), and  says, '  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'    But  she 
thinking  this  at  first  to  be  but  one  of  his  jests,  was 
little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  giren  up 
the  great  seal ;  whereupon   she  speaking  some  pas- 
sionate words,  he  called  his  daughters  then  present  to 
see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault  ahout  their 
mother's  dressing ;  but  they  after  search  saying  ther 
could  find  none,  he  replied, '  Do  you  not  peiceiTe  that 
your  mother's  nose  standeth   somewhat  awiyf— of 
which  jeer  the  |>royoked  lady  was  so  sensible,  that  she 
went  from  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  sifter,  he  acquainted 
his  servants  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them 
also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other  great  penwns^ 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.  For  his  fool,  he 
bestowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  his  office,  and 
afterwards  on  his  successors  in  that  charse.  And  now 
coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  much  he 
had  left,  and  finding  that  it  wa«  not  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  in  lands,  besides  some  money,  he 
advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.  But 
the  grieved  gentlewomen  (who  knew  not  what  to  re- 
ply, or  indeed  how  to  take  these  jests)  renuuniaf 
astonished,  he  says,  *  We  will  begin  with  the  slender 
diet  of  the  students  of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not 
hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  hare  at 
Oxford ;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  stretch  to 
maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we- will  go  a-begging,  and 
at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  iSbitv  J^gmt  to  get 
alms.    But  these  jests  were  thought  to  have  in  them 
more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  evezywhere  for  current; 
he  might  have  quitted  his  disnity  without  using  such 
sarcasms,  and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retir^  snd 
quiet  life,  without  making  them  or  himself  contemp- 
tible.   And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby, 
his  fitmily  so  little  understood  his  meaning,  that  they 
needed  some  more  serious  instructions.    So  that  1 
cannot  persuade  myself  for  all  this  talk,  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  person  would  omit  at  fit  times  to  give  hit 
family  that  sober  account  of  his  Telinquishmg  this 
place,  which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  WailisiBi 
Erasmus,  and  others. 

TRAlf SLATIOir  Or  TBX  BIBUB. 

One  of  the  most  Important  literaiy  imderiak- 
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ingi  of  ibis  era  was  the  execation  of  tlie  present 
authorised  trantdation  of  the  Bible.  At  the  great 
conference  held  in  1604  at  Hampton  Court,  be- 
tween the  established  and  puritan  clergy,  the  ver- 
sion of  Scripture  then  existing  was  generally  dis- 
approved of,  and  the  king  consequently  appointed 
fifty-four  men,  many  of  whom  were  eminent  as 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  to  commence  a  new 
translation.  In  1607,  forty-seven  of  the  number 
met,  in  six  parties,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  West- 
minster, and  proceeded  to  their  task,  a  certidn  por- 
tion  of  Scripture  being  assigned  to  each.  Every 
individual  of  each  division,  in  the  first  place,  trans- 
lated the  portion  assigned  to  the  division,  all  of 
which  translations  were  collected  s  and  when  each 
party  had  determined  on  the  construction  of  its  part, 
it  was  proposed  to  the  other  divisions  for  general 
approbation.  When  they  met  together,  one  read  the 
new  version,  whilst  all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands 
either  copies  of  the  original,  or  some  valuable  ver- 
sioo;  and  oo  any  one  objecting  to  a  passage,  the 
leader  stopped  till  it  was  agreed  upon.  The  result 
was  published  in  1611,  and  has  ever  since  been  re- 
puted as  a  translation  generally  faithful,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  tiie  language  of  the  time. 
Being  universaUy  read  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,  it 
has  contributed  most  essentially  to  give  stability  and 
umformity  to  the  English  tongue. 

KING  JAMES  I. 

KngQ  Jambs  was  himself  an  author,  but  his  works 
are  now  considered  merely  as  curiosities.  His  most 
celebrated  productions  are  the  BfuUicon  Dorm,  Da- 
mimologjf,  and  A  Counterbiatt  to  Tobaeeo,  The  first 
was  written,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  a  short  time  before  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
the  press.  In  the  *  Dsmonology,'  the  British  Solo- 
moo  displays  his  wisdom  and  learning  in  maintain- 
ing the  existence  and  criminality  of  witches,  and 
difraasing  the  mlumer  in  which  their  feats  are 
peHbrmed.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the 
fotkming  extracts  from  this  performance,  the  first 
of  which  is  from  the  preface : — 

I  iSoremf  and  WiicherafL] 

The  fearful  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  country 
of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  deril,  the  witches  or 
enchanters,  hath  moved  me  (beloved  reader)  to  des- 
patch in  post  this  following  treatise  of  mine,  not  in 
any  wise  (as  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  my  learn- 
ing and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to 
press  thereby,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting 
oearta  of  many ;  both  that  such  assaults  of  Sathan  are 
most  certainly  practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished  :  against 
the  damnable  opinions  of  two  principally  in  our  age, 
whereof  the  one  called  Scot,  an  Englishman,  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  t£it  there  6m  be 
such  ft  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  so  maintains  the  old 
error  of  the  Sadducees  in  denying  of  spirits.    The 
other  called  Wierus,  a  German  physician,  sets  out  a 
public  i^wlogy  for  all  these  crafts-folks,  whereby,  pro- 
curing for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself 
ko  have  been  one  of  that  profession.    And  for  to  make 
this  treatise  the  more  pleasant  and  facile,  I  have  put  it 
til  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  I  havedirided  into  three 
books  :   the  first  speaking  of  magic  in  general,  and 
necTomaAcy  in  special :  the  second,  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft :  and  the  third  contains  a  discourse  of  all 
these  kinds  of  spirits,  and  spectres  that  appears  and 
troablea  persons :  together  with  a  conclusion  of  the 
whole  wont.    My  intention  in  this  labour  is  only  to 
piove  two  thingSy  as  I  have  already  said :  the  one, 


that  such  devilish  arts  have  been  and  are  :  the  other, 
what  exact  trial  and  severe  punishment  they  merit : 
and  therefore  reason  I,  what  kind  of  things  are  pos- 
sible to  be  peribrmed  in  these  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  causes  thev  may  be.  Not  that  I  touch  eveiy 
particular  thing  of  the  devil's  power,  for  that  were  in- 
finite :  but  only,  to  speak  scholasticly  (since  this 
cannot  be  spoken  in  our  language),  I  reason  upon 
geMua,  leaving  tpeciei  and  difirenUia  to  be  compre- 
hended therem.  As,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
power  of  magicians  in  the  first  book  and  sixth  chapter, 
I  say  that  they  can  suddenly  cause  be  brought  unto 
them  all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  familiar 
spirit :  since  as  a  thier  he  delights  to  steal,  and  as  a 
spirit  he  can  subtilly  and  suddenly  enough  transport 
the  same.  Now,  under  this  genus  may  be  comprehended 
all  particulars  depending  thereupon ;  such  as  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  wall  (as  we  have  heard  oft  to 
have  been  practised^ and  such  others;  which  parti- 
culars are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  reasons  of  the 
generaL 

[Hw  WiUha  Travd,'] 

PhtlomatkeB,  But  by  what  >ay  say  they,  or  think  ye 
it  possible,  they  can  come  to  these  unlawful  conven* 
tions  t 

Epi$temo9L  There  is  the  thing  which  I  esteem  then 
senses  to  be  deluded  in,  and,  though  they  lie  not  in 
confessing  of  it,  because  they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet 
not  to  be  so  in  substance  or  effect,  for  they  say,  that 
by  divers  means  they  may  convene  either  to  the  ador- 
ing of  their  master,  or  to  the  putting  in  practice  any 
service  of  his  committed  unto  their  charge ;  one  way  is 
natural,  which  is  natural  riding,  going,  or  sailing,  at 
what  hour  their  master  comes  and  Ml^ertises  them. 
And  this  way  may  be  easily  believed.  Anoth  ;r  way 
is  somewhat  more  strange,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  be 
true  :  which  is  by  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
spirit  which  is  their  conductor,  either  above  the  earth  or 
above  the  sea,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
meet :  which  I  am  persuaded  to  be  likewise  possible, 
in  respect  that  as  Habakkuk  was  carried  by  the  angel 
in  that  form  to  the  den  where  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I 
the  devil  will  be  ready  to  imitate  God,  as  well  in  that 
as  in  other  things :  which  is  much  more  possible  to 
him  to  do,  being  a  spirit,  than  to  a  mighty  wind, 
being  but  a  natural  meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place 
to  another  a  solid  body  as  is  commonly  and  daily  seen 
in  practice.  But  in  this  violent  form  thev  cannot  be 
carried  but  a  short  bounds,  agreeing  with  the  space 
that  they  may  retain  their  breath:  for  if  it  were 
longer,  their  breath  could  not  remain  unextinguished, 
their  body  being  carried  in  such  a  riolent  and  forcible 
manner,  as,  by  example,  if  one  fall  off*  a  small  height, 
his  life  is  but  in  penl,  according  to  the  hard  or  soft 
lighting ;  but  if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  stayl  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcibly  banished  from  the  body  be« 
fore  he  can  win^  to  the  earth,  as  is  oft  seen  by  experi- 
ence. And  in  this  transporting  they  say  themselves, 
that  they  are  invisible  to  any  other,  except  amongst 
themselves.  For  if  the  deril  may  form  what  kind  of 
impressions  he  pleases  in  the  air,  as  I  have  said  before, 
speaking  of  magic,  why  mav  he  not  far  easier  thicken 
and  obscure  so  the  air  that  is  next  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of  any  other 
man's  eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  same,  to  see 
them  I  ^  But  the  third  way  of  their  coming  to  their 
conventions  is  that  wherein  I  think  them  deluded  :  for 
some  of  them  saith  that,  being  transformed  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  little  beast  or  fowl,  they  will  come  and  pierce 
through  whatsoever  house  or  church,  Uiough  all  oidi- 
nary  passa^  be  closed,  by  whatsoever  open  the  air 
may  enter  m  at.  And  some  saith,  that  titeir  holies 
lying  still,  as  in  an  ecstacy,  their  spirits  wiU  \m 
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ravlalied  out  of  their  bodies,  &nd  carried  to  such  places ; 
and  for  rerifying  thereof  will  gire  eyident  tokens,  as 
well  by  witnesses  that  haTO  seen  their  body  lying 
henseless  in  the  mean  time,  as  by  naming  persons 
whomwith  they  met,  and  giving  tokens  what  purpose 
was  amongst  them,  whom  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  known ;  for  this  fonn  of  jonmering  they  affirm 
to  use  most  when  they  are  transported  firam  one  coun> 
tiy  to  another. 


10 1649. 


BOBIBT  BUBTtnC 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  piofle  writers  of  this 
age  was  Bobert  Bubton  (1576— 1639-40X  lector 
of  Segrave  in  Leicettershiie,  and  a  member  of 
ChristKshurch,  Oxford.  Burton  was  a  man  of  great 
beneyolence,  integrity,  and  lewning,  bat  of  a  whim- 
sical and  melancholy  disposition.  Though  at  cer- 
tain times  he  was  a  facetious  oimpanion,  at  others 
his  spirits  were  very  low;  and  when  in  this  condi- 


RolNrt  Burten* 

Qon,  he  used  to  go  down  to  the  river  near  Ozfbrd 
and  dispel  the  gloom  by  listening  to  the  coarse 

i'ests  and  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  whidi  excited 
lis  Tiolent  laughter.  To  alleviate  his  mental  dis- 
tress, he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy^  which  appeared  in  1621,  and  presents, 
in  quaint  language,  and  with  many  shrewd  and 
amusing  remarks,  a  view  of  all  the  modifications 
of  that  disease,  and  the  manner  of  curing  it  The 
erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  extraordinary, 
every  page  abounding  with  quotations  firom  Latm 
authors.  It  was  so  successflil  at  first,  that  tiie 
publisher  realised  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  Warton  says, 
that  'the  author's  variety  of  learning,  his  quota- 
tions from  scarce  and  curious  books,  Us  pedantry, 
sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance, 
miscellaneous  matter,  intennixture  of  agreeable  tales 
and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  singu- 
larities of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncommon 
quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it, 
even  to  modem  readers,  a  valuable  repository  of 
amusement  and  information.'  It  delighted  Dr  John- 
son so  much,  that  he  said  this  *  was  the  only  book 
that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than 
^«  wished  to  rise.'  Its  rep>utation  was  considerably 
extended  by  the  publication  of  *  Illustrations  of 
Sterne,*  in  1798,  by  the  late  Dr  Ferriar  of  Manches- 
ter, who  convicted  that  writer  of  copying  passages, 


verbatim,  from  Burton,  without  acknowledgment 
Many  others  have,  with  like  silence,  extracted  ma- 
terials fttrai  his  pages.  The  book  has  latdvbeen 
more  than  once  reprinted. 

Prefixed  to  the  •  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is  a 
poem  of  twelve  stanzas,  from  which  Milton  hu 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  his  *  H  Fenseme^ 
The  first  six  stanzas  are  as  fbllowr:^ 


[The  AuOvoi'i  AlOract  qfMdauMy.] 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  vety  fleet 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly ; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  melandioly. 

When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill-done. 
My  thought  on  me  then  tyrannisei 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise; 
Whether  I  tarry  still,  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly; 

Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

When  to  myself  1  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  h^goils^ 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  foUv; 

None  so  sweet  as  melanchofy. 

When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan ; 

In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  den. 

With  discontents  and  fiirie»  then^ 

A  thousand  miseries  at  once 

Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly; 

None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine  ; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  is 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  is  divine. 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly; 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghost,  goblins,  fiends :  my  phantasie 
Presento  a  thousand  ugly  shapes  ; 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  i^^es; 
Doleful  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affiignts. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly; 

None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 

Of  Burton's  prose,  the  fi)llowing  wiU  serve  ss  s 
specimen: — 

IMdan^y  and  ConUmplatimu] 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  witii 
melancholy,  and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a 
shooing-hom,  or  some  sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf: 
a  primary  cause  Piso  oklls  it :  most  pleaMuit  it  is  at 
first,  to  such  as  are  melandioly  given,  to  lie  in  bed 
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vhole  dajri,  and  keep  their  chamben';  to  walk  alone 
in  »ome  solitaiy  grore,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  hj  a 
brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  'ama- 
>iilu  insania,'  and '  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
build  castles  in  Sit  air ;  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, acting  an  infinite  Tariety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that 
they  see  acted  or  done.    '  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio' 
— ['pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first'],  saith  Lemnius, 
to  eonoeive  and  mcNlitate  of  such  pleasant  things 
sometimes,  praaU,  pati,  or  to  comA,  as  Rhasis  spealu. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could 
q>end  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
tastical meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt.    So  pleasant  their  Tain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
ness; they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or 
almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantasti- 
cal and  bewitoiing  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly, 
so  urgently,  so  continual^  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinu- 
ate, possess,  oveioome,  distract,  and  detain  them ; 
th^  cannot,  I  sa^,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
busmess,  stave  on  t>r  extricate  themselves,  but  are 
ever  musings  melancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
(tbej  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 
pack  in  the  night.    They  run  earnestly  on  in  this 
labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancbol^  me- 
ditations, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refram,  or 
easily  leave  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as 
BO  many  clocks,  and  stul  pleasing  their  hsmours,  until 
at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  objecs  ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
vain  meditafciMif  and  solitvy  places,  can  endure  no 
sompany,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects.    Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  *  sub- 
rusttcos  pudor'—L'  clownish  bashfulness'],  discontent, 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  conti- 
nually suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
this  ulenal  plitfue  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them, 
and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
ol^ect  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  penuasions,  they  can  avoid  ;  '  lueret  lateri 
lethalis  araodo'— {'  ^  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
their  side'j ;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not resist.    J  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  neditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
s(4itarineis  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so 
highly  commended  (Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Scella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
a  paradise^  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
gJlA  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many 
of  these  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplation ; 
as  Smulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &o.    In  that  sense, 
'  Yatia  solna'scit  vivere' — [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  live'] ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont   to   say, 
when  they  commended  a  country  life ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritns,  Cleanthes, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to 
sequester  thmselves  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  as  in  Pliny's  Villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
Jovius's  study,  that  they  might  better  *  vacare  studiis 
at  Deo'  ['  give  themselves  up  to  God  and  their  studies']. 
>ff^hin¥«,  therefore,  our  too  sealous  innovators  were 
not  so  w^  adviaed  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
beys and  religions   houses,  promiscuously  to  fling 
down  a!L    They  migjbt  have  taken  away  those  gross 
abases  <!i«»pt  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  incon- 
yeniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged 
against  those  fiair  buildingsand  everlasting  monuments 


of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pioos 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  becA 
well  spared,  and  theb  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  marry,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency, 
good  education,  better  compsjiy  sake  ;  to  follow  their 
studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  h%d  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  r^e 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  JEsop,  that  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com- 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  Tully,  *nnnquam 
minus  solus,   quam   cum   solus;  nunquam  minus 
otiosus  quam  cum  esset  otiosus' — ['never  less  soli- 
tary than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].    It  is  reported 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  De  Amore^  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  (juuioe,  he 
stood  still  musing,  '  eodem  vestigio  coeitabundus,' 
from  morning  to  noon ;  and  when,  as  Uien  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  *  perstabat  coeitans,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  he 
then  followed  the  camp)  obaerved  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  nidit ;  but  he 
persevered  immoveable,  'ad  exortum  sous,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  ways.    In  what  humour  constant  Socrates 
did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  mieht  be  affected ; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  anotner  man  ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  can- 
not easily  ^ess ;  but  this  is  '  otiosum  otium' — ['  care- 
less tranquillity']  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Seneca :  *  omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  per- 
suadet' — ['  this  solitude  undoeth  us']  ;  'pugnat  cum 
vitA  sociali'— [*  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness'].  These 
men  are  derils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  '  homo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — ['a  man  £one,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  deril']  ;  'mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tu- 
mescit' — ['his  mind  either* languish^  or  bursts*]; 
and  '  vsB  soli  I' — ^in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  1    These  wretches  do  frequen%  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  bcMts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold— mtsasUftregw; 
they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadneziars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  default.    So  that  which  Meica- 
rialis  (consU,  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melandioly  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particulM:  'Natura  de 
to  videtur  conquen  posse,'  &c. — ['  Nature  may  justly 

Elain  of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God 
given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  eifls ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,  out  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature, 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
'TerditiflB  tuse  ex  te'  &c. — ['thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thyself;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them']. 

Burton,  who  belieyed  in  judicial  astrology,  li 
said  to  have  fbretold,  from  a  calculation  of  his 
nativity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occurred 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without  sonia 
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•uspicion  of  its   haying   been   occasioned   by  his 
own  hand.    In  his  epitaph  at  Oxford,  written  by 


Tomb  of  BortoD.  in  the  Cathedral. 

himself,  he  ia  described  as  having  lived  and  died  by 
melancholy. 

THOMAS  DEKKEB. 

It  may  be  obserred,  that  there  was  no  absolute 
want  of  the  lighter  kind  of  prose  during  this  age. 
Several  cX  the  dramatists  and  others  amused  them- 
selves by  throwing  off  small  works  of  a  satirical  and 
humorous  cast,  but  all  of  them  in  a  style  so  far  fh>m 
pure  or  elegant,  and  so  immediately  referring  to 
passing  manners,  that  the^  have,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  sunk  into  oblivion.  Thomas  Dekker, 
who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  writer  of  plays, 
produced  no  fewer  than  fourteen  works  of  this  kind. 
In  one,  entitled  The  GtdTa  Hornbook^  published  in 
1609,  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  guide  to  the 
fashionable  follies  of  the  town,  but  only  with  the 
design  of  exposing  them  to  ridicule.  The  following 
jextracts  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  light  writing 
of  the  period  :— 

[A^inst  Fine  Clothet.^ 

Good  clothes  are  the  embroidered  trappings  of 
pride,  and  good  cheer  the  very  root  of  gluttony.  Did 
man,  think  you,  come  wrangling  into  the  world  about 
no  better  matters,  than  all  Lis  lifetime  to  make  privy 
searches  in  Birchin  Lane  for  whalebone  doublets,  or 
for.  pies  of  nightingales'  tongues  in  Heliogabalus  his 
kitchen !  No,  no ;  the  first  suit  of  apparel  that  ever 
mortal  man  put  on,  came  neither  from  the  mercer'8 
shop  nor  the  merchant's  warehouse  :  Adam's  bill 
would  have  been  taken  then,  sooner  than  a  knight's 
bond  now ;  yet  was  he  great  in  nobody's  books  for 
satin  and  velvets.  The  silk-worms  had  something 
else  to  do  in  those  days  than  to  set  up  looms,  and  he 
free  of  the  weavers.  His  breeches  were  not  so  much 
north  as  King  Stephen's,  that  cost  but  a  poor  noble  ; 


for  Adaim's  holiday  hose  and  doublet  were  of  nobetta 
stuff  than  plain  fig-leaves,  and  Eve's  best  gown  of  the 
same  piece  ;  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears  between 
them.  An  antiouary  of  this  town  has  jet  some  of 
the  powder  of  those  leaves  to  show.  Tailors  then 
were  none  of  the  twelve  companies ;  their  hall,  that 
now  is  larger  than  some  dorfes  among  the  Nether- 
landers,  ^'as  then  no  bigger  than  a  Dutch  butcher'i 
shop :  they  durst  not  strike  down  their  customen 
with  large  bills  :  Adam  cared  not  an  apple-paring  for 
their  lousy  hems.  There  was  then  neither  the  Spanish 
slop,  nor  the  skipper's  galligaskin,  nor  the  Danish 
sleeve,  nor  the  French  standing  collar :  your  treble- 
quadruple  ruff)},  nor  your  stiff-necked  rabatos,  that 
have  more  arches  for  pride  than  can  stand  under  five 
London  bridges,  durst  not  then  set  themselves  out  in 
pNoint ;  for  the  patent  for  starch  could  by  no  meana  be 
signed.  Fashion  was  then  counted  a  disease,  and 
horses  died  of  it ;  but  now,  thanks  to  folly,  it  is  held 
the  only  rare  physic,  and  the  purest  golden  asses  liye 
upon  it. 

[How  a  QaUomt  du>uld  behave  Umadfin  Pati't  WaOt,*] 

He  that  would  strive  to  fashion  his  legs  to  his  silk 
stockings,  and  his  proud  gait  to  his  broad  garters,  let 
him  whiff  down  these  observations  :  for,  if  he  once  get 
to  walk  by  the  book,  and  I  see  no  reason  but  he  may, 
as  well  as  fight  by  the  book,  Paul's  may  be  proud  of 
him ;  Will  Clarke  shall  ring  forth  encomiums  in  hi9 
honour;  John,  in  Paul's  oiurchyard,  shall  fit  his 
head  for  an  excellent  block ;  whilst  all  the  inns  of 
court  rojoiceto  behold  his  most  handsome  calf. 

Your  mediterranean  isle  is  then  the  only  gsllerr, 
wherein  the  nictures  of  all  your  true  fashionate  and 
complimental  gulls  are,  and  ought  to  be  hung  up. 
Into  that  gallery  cany  your  neat  body ;  but  takcheed 
^ou  pick  out  such  an  hour,  when  the.  main  shoal  of 
islanders  are  swimming  up  and  down.  And  first  ob- 
serve your  doors  of  entrance,  and  your  exit ;  not  much 
unlike  the  players  atlhe  theatres ;  keeping  your  de- 
corums, even  in  fantasticality.  As,  for  example,  if 
you  prove  to  be  a  northern  gentleman,  I  would  wish 
you  to  pass  through  the  north  door,  more  often  espe- 
cially than  any  of  the  other ;  and  so,  according  to 
your  countries,  take  note  of  your  entrances. 

Now  for  your  venturing  into  the  walk.    Be  drcom- 
spect,  and  wary  what  pillar  you  come  in  at ;  and  take 
heed  in  any  case,  as  you  love  the  reputation  of  your 
honour,  that  you  avoid  the  serving-man's  log,  and 
approach  not  within  five  fathom  of  that  pillar ;  but 
bend  your  course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  may  appear  to  be  yours ; 
where,  in  view  of  all,  you  may  publish  your  suit  in 
what  manner  you  afiect  most,  either  with  the  slide  of 
your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder ;  and  then  you 
must,  as  'tWere  in  anger,  suddenly  snatch  at  the 
middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  least ;  and 
so  by  that  means  your  costly  lining  is  betrayed,  or 
else  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compliment    But 
one  note  by  the  way  do  I  especially  woo  you  to,  the 
neglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our  gallants  chesp 
and  ordinary,  that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  aboTe 
four  turns ;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away,  either 
in   some  of  the    semsters'  shops,   the  new  tobacco 
office,  or  amongst  the  booksellers,  where,  if  you  cannot 
read,  exercise  your  smoke,  and  inquire  who  has  writ 
against  this  divine  weed,  kc.     For  this  withdrawiug 
yourself  a  little  will  much  benefit  your  suit,  whi^ 
else,  by  too  long  walking,  would  be  stale  to  the  whole 
spectators :  but  howsoever,  if  Paul's  jacks  be  once  up 
with  their  elbows,  and  quarrelling  to  strike  eleven ; 
as  soon  as  ever  the  clock  has  parted  them,  and  ended 
the  fray  with  his  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gallery 
contain  you  any  longer,  but  pass  away  apace  in  open 


•  St  Paul's  Cathedral  was  then  a  pnbUe  ] 
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riew ;  in  which  departure,  if  bj  chance  jou  either 
eocomter,  or  aloof  off  throw  jowr  inquisitire  eye  upon 
MDj  knight  or  iquire,  being  yonr  familiar,  salute  him 
not  by  hiB  name  of  Sir  such-a-one,  or  so ;  but  call  him 
Ned,  or  Jack,  &c  ThiB  will  set  off  your  estimation 
with  gieat  men ;  and  i^  thouch  there  be  a  dozen  com- 
panies between  you,  'tis  the  better,  he  call  aloud  to 
you,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he  shall 
find  you  at  two  o'clock ;  tell  him  at  such  an  ordinary, 
or  such ;  and  be  sure  to  name  those  that  are  dearest, 
and  wldther  none  but  your  gallants  resort.  After 
dinner  you  may  appear  again,  lubviug  translated  your- 
self out  of  your  EngUui  cloth  cloak  into  a  light 
Turkey  grogram,  if  yon  hare  that  happiness  of  shift- 
ing ;  and  then  be  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct 
your  teeth  with  some  quill  or  silrer  instrument,  and 
to  cleanse  your  gums  with  a  wrought  handkerchief : 
it  skills  not  whether  you  dined,  or  no ;  that  is  best 
known  t^  your  stomach,  or  in  what  place  you  dined ; 
though  it  were  with  cheese,  of  your  own  mother's 
making,  in  yonr  chamber,  or  study. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 

Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  poetical 
satires  have  already  been  mentioned,  was  the  author 
of  many  controrersial  tracts  in  defence  of  episcopacy ; 
and,  like  many  other  churchmen,  he  suffered  for  his 
opinions  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians. 
He  published  also  a  yariety  of  sermons,  meditations, 
epistles,  paraphrases,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
character.  This  distinguished  prelate  died  in  1656. 
From  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his  style, 
he  has  been  called  *  the  English  Seneca ;'  many 
parts  of  his  prose  writings  have 'the  thought,  feel- 
ing and  melody  of  the  finest  poetrv.  The  most 
popular  of  his  works  is  that  entitled  Ocauionai  Me- 
ditatkmt^  a  few  extracts  from  which  are  here  sub- 
joined. 

Vjpon  the  Sight  of  a  Tree  FvU-Uommed. 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not 
ponible  that  sll  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth  ;  I 
do  not  love  to  see  an  infancy  over-hopeful ;  in  these 
piMiant  beginnings  one  faculty  starves  another,  and 
at  Ust  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  there- 
fore, we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent 
blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  so,  it  is  geod  wis- 
dom to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  pro- 
gress of  orer-forward  childhood.  Neither  is  it  other- 
wise in  our  Christian  profession  ;  a  sudden  and  lavish 
ostentation  of  grace  may  fill  the  eye  with  wondCT, 
and  the  month  with  talk,  but  wUI  not  at  the  last  fill 
the  lap  with  fruit.  .     x     u.  i. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of^my  undcjtokings  ;  I  had  rather  men 
should  compUin  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short 
performances. 

Upom  Oeean&n  of  a  Red-breait  coming  into  hit  Chamber, 

Pretty  bir«r,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
nad  vet  knowcst  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
abalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud 
tbvaelf  in  »  Dush  for  lodging  I  What  a  shame  is  it 
for  me,  that  sec  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of  my 
God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  mpr  own  roof, 
▼et  s^m  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  un- 
thankful dufness.  Had  I  so  little  certaintv  of  my 
harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
iMyvr  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
miuic  to  thee  or  myself  I  Surely  thou  oomest  not 
hitiftcr  without  a  providence.  Ood  sent  thee  not  so 
muck  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  oonvic- 
tim  of  my  sulen  unbelief  who,  under  mora  apparent 


means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature  ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more 
merry  if  not  more  happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of 
better  things  maketh  me. 

0  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  abore  these  brute  things ; 
let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy 
security,  and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 

Upon  the  Kindling  of  a  Charcoal  Fire, 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
affect  to  difl!uBe  and  enlarge  themselves ;  fire  and 
water  will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
coals,  how  they  spread  and  enkindle  their  nex^brands  1 
It  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some  spark 
of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fall  upon  some  unstable^ 
preud,  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly,  and  fires 
the  next  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily  in- 
flamed a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  &  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  complain 
of  the  flint  and  steel ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of  supe- 
riors to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stubborn 
and  wrangling  spirits,  or  to  quench  their  first  sparks 
in  the  tinder. 

But  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  success- 
ful in  dilating  iti«elf  to  the  gaining  of  many  hearts ! 
Certainly  those  are  in  themselves  more  winning,  if 
our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed  to  good  : 
0  Ood,  out  of  a  holy  envy  and  emulation  at  the 
speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  othen  with 
tnese  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they 
spread  not. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  two  SnatU, 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  See  there,  two  snails ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
other  wants  it ;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  case  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  a 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to  climb  over, 
with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  benefidal  load ;  and 
if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no  entrance ;  whereas 
the  empty  snail  makes  no  difference  of  way.  Surely 
it  is  always  an  ease  and  sometimes  a  happiness  to 
have  nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that 
can  be  cheerful  in  want. 

Upon  Hecaring  (ifMvtic  &y  NighL 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
season !  In  the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
so  much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are 
advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own 
private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference 
is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  O  Ood,  whose 
praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  pro- 
sperity conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

'  Upon  the  Sight  of  an  CM  m  the  TwUight, 

What  a  strange  melancholic  life  doth  this  creature 
lead ;  to  hide  her  head  all  the  day  long  in  an  ivy 
bush,  and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at  rest, 
to  fly  abroad,  and.  vent  her  harsh  notes.  I  know  not 
why  the  ancients  have  sacred  this  bird  to  wisdonit  ex- 
cept it  be  for  her  safe  closeness  and  singular  perspi- 
cuity ;  that  when  other  domestical  and  airy  creatures 
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an  blind,  she  only  hath  inward  lif^t,  to  diMsm  the 
leest  objects  for  her  own  adTsntage.  Sorely  thus 
nach  wit  thej  have  taught  us  in  her  $  that  he  is  the 
wisest  man  tlunt  would  lukre  least  to  do  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  that  no  Ufe  is  so  safe  as  the  obscure ;  that  re* 
tiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort,  yet  has  le«  danger 
and  vexation ;  lastly,  that  he  is  truly  wise  who  sees 
by  a  light  of  his  own,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sit 
in  an  ienorant  and  confused  darkness,  unable  to  ap- 

Srehend  any  truth,  sare  by  the  helps  of  an  outward 
ilumination. 

Had  this  foi^l  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had 
all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see 
her  uncouth  Tisage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  she  likes 
her  estate  neyer  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  herself  in  her 
own  quiet  reserredness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un- 
skilful Tulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  unto  his  own  well- 
chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions;  ereiy  fool  knows 
what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
is  known  only  to  the  wise. 


Vfcm  the  Sight  cfa  Qrtat  LStfrwry, 


ler!  I 
ajr  or 


What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up 
know  not  whether  this  sigKt  doth  more 
comfort  me ;  it  dismays  me  te  think,  tiiat  here  is  so 
much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  Tarietjr  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  thsn  that  of  Solomon 
— there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight 
Terifies  it — ^there  is  no  end ;  mdeed,it  were  pity  there 
fhould  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  buir  loul,  the  agi- 
tation whereof  cannot  but  through  time  and  expe- 
rience work  out  many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress 
these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind, 
whose  minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles,  should  be 
kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of  our  delibeia- 
tion  are  most  accurate ;  these  we  vent  into  ourpapen ; 
what  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  ofienoe  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient 
worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and 
confer  with  them  of  aU  my  doubts  1 — that  I  can  at 
pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathen, 
and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to 
give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of 
question  which  1  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my 
eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters,  but  I 
must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we  can 
take  in  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind's 
needs  be :  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up  so  many 
dear  lamps  in  his  church. 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark* 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful 
servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their 
lives,  in  these  precious  papers,  and  have  willingly 
wasted  themselves  into  these  during  monuments,  to 
give  light  unto  others. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Hall  display  an  unoom- 
monly  rapid  and  vehement  species  of  eloquence,  well 
fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most  listkss 
audience.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following 
extract  ftom  a  discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished/ 
preached  at  Paul's  Gross,  on  Good  Friday,  1609, 

[Ckritt  Crucified  Afmk  If  Bimmen.l 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powen  of 
the  world  were  shaken,  is  now  over.  The  elders, 
Pharisees,  Judas,  tl^e  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses, 
judges,  thieves,  executioners,  devUs,  have  all  tired 
themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice  ;  and  he 
triumphs  over  them  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  : 
his  enemies  an  vanquished,  his  Father  satisfied,  his 
ioul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  gloiy ; '  It  is  finished.' 


Now,  there  is  no  more  betnying,  afODi«8|  snatai- 
ments,  scouxgings,  sooffinc,  ciuci^ing,  eonflict^  ter- 
rors ;  all  'is  finished.'    AlasI  belored,  sad  will  is 
not  let  the  Son  of  God  be  at  rest !    Da  we  now  sgtin 
go  about  to  fetch  him  out  ofhis  gioiy,  to  soom  snd 
crucify  him !    I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dsre  sn4 
doth  ;  *  They  crucify  again  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God,  and  make  a  mock  of  him  :'  to  themselires,  not 
in  himself ;  that  they  cannot,  it  is  no  thank  to  them ; 
they  would  do  it.    See  and  consider  :  the  notorimuly 
sinrol  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Chriftisoi, 
ofler  violence  unto  our  glorified  Sariour ;  they  stretch 
their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down  from  hjj 
throne  to  his  cross  ;  thcjr  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce 
him  with  nails,  load  him  with  reproaches.   Hum 
hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  isileit 
on  Pilate,  oondemnest  the  cruel  butcben  of  Chriat ; 
yet  thou  canst  blaspheme,  and  swear  him  quite  over,  I 
curse,  swag^,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  tedS^  riot, 
and  livest  like  a  debauched  man  ;  yea,  like  a  human  I 
beast ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  devil.    (>j  Hossans  u 
long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judsi, 
an  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life;  and  so  maeh 
greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light 
and  his  glory  is  more.    Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enough 
that  he  died  once  for  us  I    Were  those  paini  m  light, 
that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them !    Is  this  die 
entertainment  that  so  gracious  a  Sariour  hsth  de- 
served of  us  by  dying !     Is  this  the  reoompenK  of 
that  infinite  love  of  his  that  thou  sbouldest  thus 
cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins!   Eyeiy 
of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  Mm ; 
while  thou  pourest  down  thy  drunken  caronsei,  thou 
givest  th^  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  while  thou  de- 
spisest  his  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  his  &ce ; 
while  thou  puttest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liitcst 
up  thy  vain  heart  with  hisn  conceits,  thou  letteit  s 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  while  thou  wiin^  and  j  i 
oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whippest  him,  sod  jl 
diawest  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Tnou  hypocrite,  \ 
how  darest  thou  ofier  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  God  | 
with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  vrith  the  blood  ' 
of  him  whom  thou  reoeiveet  1    In  every  ordinary  th^  t 
profane  tongue  walks,  in  the  disgrace  of  the  religiooji  ■ 
and  oonsciooable.    Tliou  makest  no  scruple  of  thioe  i 
own  sins,  and  soomest  those  that  do ;  not  to  be  wicked, 
is  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith,  *  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me  f  Saul  strikes  at  Damaacus; 
Christ  suffers  in  heaven.    Thou  strikest  *,  Christ  Jsbus 
smarteth.  and  will  revenge.     These  are  the  afUriogi 
of  Christ's  sufierings.    In  himself  it  is  'finished  ,**  in 
his  members  it  is  not,  till  the  world  be  finished.   \S> 
must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign ; 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  <  It  had  not  been  finished.' 
This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  our  sorrow 
and  death.    Kow  are  we  set  upon  Uie  sandy  pavement 
of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorts  of  erili ; 
evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  ac^denta,  and,  wludi  is 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  temptations,  crosses,  pe^ 
secutions,  sicknesses,  wants,    infainies,   death;  sll 
these  must  in  our  couiwes  be  encoootezed  by  the  lav 
of  our  profession.    What  should  we  do  but  strive  and 
suffer,  as  our  general  hath  done,  that  we  may  letgn 
as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  OwsewsMifMSi 
es<M     God  and  his  angels  sit   upoD  the  scaffoMs 
of  heaven,  and  behold  us :  our  crown  is  ready ;  sor 
day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yes^  *  hit  redemptioa 
is  near,  when  all  tean  shall  be  wiped  from  ooreyts, 
and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.    In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  possesa  our  soiula  not  in  paticDCc 
onl^,  but  in  comfort :  let  us  adoie  and  magnify  our 
Saviour  in  his  sufTerings,  and  imitate  him  in  oar  own. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end  ;  our  joys  shall  not : 
our  pains  shall  soon  be  finished  ;  our  ^ocy  diall  he 
finished,  but ^-^ 
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The  writing  of  chimwten  was  a  firourite  species 
of  composition  among  the  authors  of  this  period. 
How  snooessftillj  Bishop  Hall  could  portray  human 
oatore,  wifl  appear  from  his  character  of 

An  hjpoerite  is  the  worst  kind  of  player,  bj  so  much 
that  he  acts  the  better  part ;  which  hath  always  two 
faces,  ofttimes  two  hearts  ;  that  can  compose  his  fore- 
bead  to  sadness  and  graritj,  while  he  bids  his  heart 
be  wanton  and  careless  within,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
laughs  within  himself  to  think  how  smoothly  he  hath 
cosened  the  beholder.  In  whose  silent  face  are  written 
the  characters  of  religion,  which  his  tongue  and  ges- 
tures pronounce,  but  liis  hands  recant.    That  hath  a 
dean  faoe  and  garment,  with  a  foul  soul ;  whose  mouth 
belies  his  heart,  and  his  fingers  bely  his  mouth. 
Walking  early  up  into  the  rity,  he  turns  into  the 
great  church,  and  salutes  one  of  the  pillars  on  one 
knee,  wonhipping  that  God  which  at  Lome  he  cares 
not  for,  while  his  ere  is  fixed  on  some  window  or  some 
paaienger,  and  his  heart  knows  not  whither  his  lips  go. 
He  rises,  and,  looking  about  with  admiration,  com- 
plains of  our  frozen  cnaiity,  commends  the  ancient. 
At  church  he  will  eyer  sit  where  he  may  be  seen  best, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in 
hartte,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  that  note ;  when  he  writes 
either  his  forgotten  errand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
ht9  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted  quotation, 
and  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it,  and  asks  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he 
publicly  salutes,  thanks,  praises  in  an  honest  moath. 
He  can  command  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  ^outh, 
indeed,  because  it  is  past,  not  because  it  was  sinful ; 
himself  is  now  better,  but  the  times  are  worse.    All 
other  sins  he  reckons  up  with  detestation,  whi)e  he 
loves  and  hides  his  darling  in  his  bosom  ;  all  his 
specdi  returns  to  himself,  and  every  occurrent  dmws 
in  »  story  to  his  own  praise.     When  he  should  give, 
he  looks  about  him,  and  says,  Who  sees  me  f  no  alms 
nor  prayers  fall  from  him  without  a  witness  ;  belike 
lest  odd  should  denv  that  he  hath  received  them  ; 
and  when  he  hath  done  (lest  the  world  should  not 
know  it),  his  own  mouth  is  his  trumpet  to  proclaim  it. 
With  the  superfluity  of  his  usury  ne  builds  an  hos- 
pital, and  harbours  them  whom  his  extortion  hath 
spoiled  ;  so  when  he  makes  many  beggars,  he  keeps 
some.    He  tnmeth  all  gnats  into  camels,  and  cares 
not  to  undo  the  world  for  a  circumstance.    Flesh  on 
a  Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his  neigh- 
boor's  bed  ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  uncorer  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  than  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Ood. 
When  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  begs  a 
copy,  and  persuades  the  press.    There  is  nothing  tnat 
he  dislikes  in  presence,  that  in  absence  he  censures 
not.   He  comes  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  step-mother  and 
weras,  iHmd  he  secretly  fears  her  recoreiy.    He  greets 
his  fnend  in  the  street  with  a  clear  countenance,  so 
last  a  dosnie,  that  the  other  thinks  he  reads  his  heart 
in  his  face ;  and  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite  invi- 
tation of— -When  will  you  come  f  and  when  his  back 
ia  tuned,  J<rf  s  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  jpest ;  jet  if 
that  guest  risit  him  unfeared,  he  counterfeits  a  smiling 
welcome,  and  excuses  his  dieer,  when  closely  he  frowns 
OQ  his  wife  for  too  much.    He  shows  well,  and  says 
well,  and  himself  is  the  worst  thing  he  hath.  In  brief, 
be  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neighbour's  disease,  the 
bloc  of  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
poippy  in  a  eom  field,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a 
^reas  snuff,  thai  in  going  out  smells  ill ;  an  angel 
ahfoad,ad«vilat  home ;  and  wonMiHien  an  angel  than 
aderiL 


1%§  Su/jf-Bod^ 

His  estate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind ;  and,  there- 
€amt  he  is  fiuatomaks  himself  room  In  others' affain, 


yet  ever  in  pretence  of  love.    No  news  can  stir  but  by 
his  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
not  tell.    What  every  man  ventures*  in  a  Chiiaua 
ToyagSt  ^^'^  vkat  they  gained,  he  knows  to  a  luur. 
Whether  Holland  will  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.    No  post  can  pass  him  with- 
out a  question ;  and,  rather  thun  he  will  lose  the  newSp 
he  rides  back  with  him  to  appose*  him  of  tidings ; 
and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per- 
fect tale ;  wherewith  he  so  haunteth   the  patient 
auditor,  that,  after  many  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
rather  the  censures  of  his  manners  in  running  away, 
than  the  tediousness  of  an  impertinent  discourse. 
His  speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  he  ever  vows  to  fill  up  ere  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  perhaps  would  effect  it,  if  the  other's 
ear  were  as  nnweariable  as  his  tongue.    If  he  see  but 
two  men  talk,  and  read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs 
to  them,  and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers  to  tell, 
since  he  may  not  hear,  wonders  ;  and  then  falls  upou 
the  report  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 
taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thiunes  ; 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is  hardly 
intreated  silence.     He  undertakes  as  much  as  he 
performs  little.  This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  be  the  euide  of  the  way  he  knows  not ;  and  calls 
at  his  nei^bour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
are  not  lU  work.    The  market  hath  no  commodity 
which  he  priseth  not,  spd  which  the  next  table  shall 
not  hear  recited.    His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp- 
son's foxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.    Himself 
begins  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  at  another's  board, 
to  whom  he  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to 
conceal  the  reporter :  whose  choleric  answer  he  returns 
to  his  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition  :  so, 
as  it  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of  unwilling  mastiffs, 
he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
to  an  eager  conflict.    There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
comment ;  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  rash,  suspicious, 
dilatory.    His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees, 
so  he  increases  with  intermeddling.    He  harbours 
another  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
ment, asks  what  fare  is  usual  at  home,  what  hours 
are  kept,  what  talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  his 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  what 
his  guests ;  and  when  he  hath,  b^  curious  in(|uiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spint  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  off  whence  he  came^  and  works  on  a 
new.    He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulness, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weary  of 
any  place,  as  every  place  is  weary  of  him  :  for,  as  he 
sets  nimself  on  work,  so  othen  pav  him  with  hatred ; 
and  look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.    So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  lives  without 
love,  dies  without   tears,  without    pity — save  that 
some  say, '  It  was  pity  he  difd  no  sooner.' 

SIR  THOMAS  OVSaBUBT. 

Sir  Thomas  Oyrrburt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Robert  Car,  the  mi- 
nion of  James  L ;  but  having  opposed  the  favour- 
ite's marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex, 
he  incnrred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  and 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.    The  way  in  which  this  murder  wu 
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Bcreened  from  Jnstice,  leaves  a  foul  Mot  on  the 
tnemory  of  the  king,  and  on  the  history  of  the  age. 
Orerbury  wrote  two  didactic  poemi,  called  The 
wife,  and  Tke  Ckoiee  of  a  Wift,  bat,  though  popuhir 
at  the  time,  these  are  now  held  in  no  estimation, 
eitlier  as  preceptiye  or  as  literary  productions.  Some 
of  his  prose  Charaefert,  or  *  Witty  Descriptions  of 
the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,*  are,  however, 
excellent,  though,  lilcc  many  other  productions  of 
James's  reign,  disfigured  by  far*fetched  conceits. 

1%€  Tinker, 

A  tinker  is  a  moveable,  for  he  hath  no  abiding  in 
one  place ;  by  his  motion  he  gathers  heat,  thence  his 
choleric  nature.  He  neems  to  be  very  devout,  for  his 
life  is  a  continual  pilgrimage ;  and  sometimes  in  humi- 
lity goes  barefoot,  therein  making  necessity  a  virtue. 
Hill  bouse  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  so  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquity ;  yet  he  proves  himself  a  gaU 
lant,  for  he  carries  all  his  wealth  upon  his  back ;  or  a 
philosopher,  for  he  bears  all  his  substance  about  him. 
From  his  art  was  music  first  invented,  and  therefore 
Is  he  always  furnished  with  a  song,  to  which  his  ham- 
(uer  keeping  tune,  proves  that  he  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  kettle-drum.  Note,  that  where  the  best  ale  is, 
there  stands  his  music  most  upon  crotchets.  The 
companion  of  his  travels  is  some  foul  sun-burnt  quean  ; 
that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  gipsyism,  and 
is  turned  nedl&ress.  So  marches  he  all  over  England 
with  his  bag  and  baggage ;  his  conversation  is  irre- 
provenble,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  observes  truly 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  rather  steal  than  beg, 
in  which  he  is  irremoveably  constant,  in  spite  of  whips 
u  imprisonment ;  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idleness, 
that  in  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make  three 
than  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  he  throws 
the  wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him.  He  embraceth 
naturally  ancient  customs,  conversing  in  open  fields 
snd  lowly  cottages ;  if  he  visit  cities  or  towns,  'tis 
but  to  deal  upon  the  imperfections  of  our  weaker  ves- 
sels. His  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
proves  him  a  linguist.  He  is  entertained  in  every 
place,  but  enters  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward,  but, 
believe  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle  $  his  valour  is  com- 
monly three  or  four  yards  long,  fastened  to  a  pike  in 
the  end  for  flying  off.  He  is  veiy  provident,  for  he 
will  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  also  he  had 
rather  submit  than  be  counted  obstinate.  To  con- 
Clyde,  if  he  'sci^  Tjrbum  and  Banbuiy,  he  dies  a 


J^  Fair  amd  Happy  Milkmaid. 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  her- 
telf  beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hem  is  able  to 
put  all /ore-^yMC  out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a 
fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  virtue, 
therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellences  stand  in 
her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is 
herwlf,  is  fitf  better  than  outsides  of  tissue  ;  for  though 
ihe  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silk-worm,  she 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
dotii  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  com- 
plexion and  oonditions  :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too, 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  there- 
fore, with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  amd  at  m^ 
maka  tke  lamb  her  cwfew.  In  milkin^^  a  cow,  and 
straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it  seems  that 
so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  never  came  almond-gloro  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golded  ears  of  com  fall  and 
kiai  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
to  be  bound  and  LmI  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that 
kiM  them.    Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents  all 


the  year  long  ci  June,  tike  a  new-made  hay^cock.  81k 
malies  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  snd  her  heszt  M(t 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fidl  esriy,  sit- 
ting at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  tht 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.    She  doth  all  things  with  so 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to    \. 
do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  weU.    She  bestows  her    |  > 
year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  gar- 
ments, counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.     , 
The  garden  snd  bee-hive  are  all  her  physic  and  tur-    'I 
gery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it.    She  darei  gc    ll 
alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  snd  fesn  nc    |  ] 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  mt 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  aooompsniedwits    i  > 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  piayeri,but  short  oon ;    , ' 
yet  they  have  their  efficacy,  in  tiiat  they  are  not  palled     I 
with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.     Lastly,  her  dreams  are 
so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a  Fxida^i 
dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  fbt    •  j 
fear  of  anger.    Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she 
may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowen    \ . 
stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet.  '  | 

A  FraMin, 

His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  England,  though    1 1 
his  inside  may  give  arms  (with  the  best  gentlemao)      , 
and  never  see  the  hemld.    There  is  no  truer  serraiit     | 
in  the  house  than  himself.    Though  he  be  msster,  he    | ' 
says  not  to  his  servants,  go  to  field,  but  let  us  go ,     ^ 
and  with  his  own  eye  doth  both  fatten  his  flock,  and     . 
set  forward  all  manner  of  husbandry.    He  is  taoeht    | 
by  nature  to  be  contented  with  a  little  ;  his  own  fold     | 
yields  him  both  food  and  raiment ;  he  is  pleased  with     , 
any  nourishment  Ood  sends,  whilst  curious  gluttony     | 
ransacks,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food,  only  to  feed    ,| 
the  riot  of  one  m«d.    He  is  never  known  to  go  to 
law ;  understanding  to  be  law-bound  among  men,  ii     A 
like  to  be  hide-bound  among  his  beasts ;  they  thriTe    ,  I 
not  under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  as  unqmetly 
as  if  their  pillows  were  stufiTed  with  lawyen'  pen-     J 
knives.    When  he  builds,  no  poor  tenant's  ooUags    >\ 
hinders  his  prospect ;  they  are,  indeed,  his  aias-houses, 
though  there  be  painted  on  them  no  such  supencrip- 
tion.     He  never  sits  up  late,  but  when  he  hunts  the 
badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs  ;  nor  uses  he  any 
crueltv,  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare ;  nor  snbtletv,     | 
but  when  he  setteth  snares  for  the  snipe,  or  pjtfiilli 
for  the  blackbird ;  nor  oppression,  but  when  in  the 
month  of  July  he  goes  to  the  next  river  and  shears 
his  sheep.    He  allows  of  honest  pastime,  and  thinks 
not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anything  bruised,  or  the 
worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  in  the 
churchyard  aller  even-song.     Rock-Monday,  and  the 
wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful  catches  on 
Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed-cake,  these  he  yesily 
keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  Popery.    He  is  not 
so  inquisitive  after  news  derived  from  the  privy-closet, 
when  the  finding  an  eyery  of  hawks  in  his  own  gronndi 
or  the  foaling  of  a  colt  come  of  a  good  strain,  are  tidings 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitable.     He  is  lord  para- 
mount within  himself,  though  he  bold  by  never  so 
mean  a  tenure,  and  dies  the  more  contentedly  (though 
he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  regard  he  leaves  him 
not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.     Lastly,  to  end 
him,  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comes ;  he  needs  not 
fear  his  audit,  for  his  guietm  is  in  heaven. 


lOHK 

John  Eablb,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards 
of  Salisbury,  was  a  very  sacoeaafUL  writer  in  the 
same  department  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  extremely  agreeable  and  faceticas  in 
conversation,  and  of  sndi  excellent  maral  and  rett- 
gious  qualities,  that  (in  the  bngniige  of  Walton) 
there  had  lived  dnce  the  death  of  BichMd  Hooks 
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whom  God  had  hletsed  vith  more  inno- 
wisdom,  more  lanctifled  learning,  or  a  more 
(  ^  peaceable,  primitive  temper.*  He  was  at  one 
'  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  with 
he  went  into  exile  during  the  civil  war,  after 
deprived  of  his  whole  property  for  hit  adhe- 
fee  to  the  royal  cause.  Bishop  Earle  was  a  native 
f  York,  where  he  was  bom  in  1601;  and  his 
ffaA  took  place  in  1665.  His  principal  work  is 
Mlitled  Microcomograpkjft  or  a  Pkee  cf  the  World 
putotertd,  im  Esnyt  and  Ckaraeten,  published  about 
1628,  and  which  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  parti- 
Wars  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  tames. 
Among  the  characters  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 
quary, a  Carrier,  a  PUyer,  a  Pot-poet,  a  University 
Don,  and  a  Clown.    We  shall  give  the  last 

3%eCiawm, 

(The  plain  countxy  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his 
jmmnd  well,  bat  lets  himself  lie  fallow  and  untilled. 
He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not 
f     enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.    He  seems  to  have 

the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his  conversa- 
, '    tion  is   among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the 

shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  loves  not 
I  sallets.  His  hand  ^ides  the  plough,  and  the  plough 
,     his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land -mark  is  the  very 

mound  of  hb  meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his 
'      oxen  veiy  undentandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 

better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 

irith  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way, 
I  he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  his  haste 
i .  be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour's  con- 
I      templation.    His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched 

I  roof^  distinguished  from  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
I.  that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  long  since 
'  I    washed  through,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon 

on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grand- 
l    sire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 

I I  Mb  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
'      much  as  at  his  labour;  he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a 

I  piece  of  beef,  and  you  ma^  hope  to  stave  the  guard 

I'  off  sooner.     His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 

I  which  he  takes  from  his  landloid,  and  refers  it  wholly 

I  to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 

I  Christian,  to  his  power  (that  is),  comes  to  diurch  in  his 

I I  best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where 
1 1  he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fair 
1 1  weather.    He  apprehends  God's  blessings  onl^  in  a 

good  year,  or  a  fat  jpasture,  and  never  praises  him  but 

I '  on  good  ground.    Sundav  he  esteems  a  day  to  make 

i  merrj  in,  and  thinks  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 

I  evening  prayer,  where  he  walas  veiy  solemnly  after 

I  servioe  with  his  hands  coupled  behind  hiin,  and  oen- 

, .  sures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with 

his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 

I  salutation  commonly  some  blunt  cuise.    He  thinks 

uothinc  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry,  from 

I  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has 

.  some  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse. 

I  He  is  a  Qiggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day, 

I  wheie,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  dmnk 

j  with  a  good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity 

I  but  the  buming  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  overflowing  of 

I  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague 

\  that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 

i  spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled,  and 

'  if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before^  let  it  oome  when  it 

I  wiU,  he  caies  not. 

OWEN  rELLTRAX. 

OwBV  Feixtram,  the  author  of  a  work  of  irreat 

merit,  entitled  BeaUtet ;  DtriM,  Mond,  and  PolUical, 

ia  a  writer  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  what- 

war  ia  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  a  fiunily  of 


three  children,  and  that  his  father  was  a  SuffoUcmaiL 
The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  *  Besolvea* 
is  uncertain;  but  the  second  edition  appeared  ia 
1628,  and  so  popular  did  the  book  continue  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  had  readied  tiie 
twelfth  edition  in  1709.  Subsequently,  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Cumming,  of 
the  Board  of  Control  It  consists  of  essays  on  rdi- 
gious  and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  author,  who 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  formf 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  each  essay.  Both  in  sub* 
stance  and  in  manner,  the  work  in  many  placet 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of 
Bacon.  Felltliam's  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  vigo- 
rous, harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subjects; 
sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  prolixity,  superabundance  of 
illuftration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  looseness 
of  expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  religious  and  monl 
principle. 

[Moderation  in  Chief.} 

I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend ;  when,  taking  him  up  to  the  top  of  a  turret^ 
overlooking  all  the  piled  buildings,  he  bids  him  think 
how  man^  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  houses 
since  their  flaming — how  many  are,  and  how  manj 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to*  leave  the  worId*s  calami- 
ties, and  mbum  but  for  his  own.  To  mourn  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  moum  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  wav  is  to  unoontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret,  for  that  we  smile 
in  woes. 

Silence  was  a  fhll  answer  in  that  philosopher,  that  . 
bein^  asked  what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said 
nothing,  turned  him  round,  and  vanished. 
# 
ILimitaiion  of  Human  Knowledge,'] 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the 
land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little,  and  easily  riewed ;  but, 
still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on 
both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the  b^uties  of  various 
flowers.  But  still  the  further  vou  follow  it,  the  deeper 
and  the  broader  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in 
the  unfathomed  ocean  ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but 
no  shore — no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.  In 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  # 
her  revelations.    We  may  trace  her  to  her  seoona 


,  but,  beyond  them  wo  ratti  with  nothing  but 
the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  mind's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  thai 
we  may  dissect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  the  line 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  more  will  ever  rest,  whidi  man  cannot  dis- 
cover. 

[Agamti  Readmeu  to  Take  Qflmee,} 

We  make  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  ofieied 
us;  they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the  heart  of 
him  that  speaketh.  The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts 
more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by 
falsely  making  ourselvee  patients  of  wrong,  we  be- 
come the  trae  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's  mind,  be- 
vond  his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtfhl 
mdignity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  cany 
weiimt  and  conriction  with  them.    Words  do  soi 
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to  Wit. 


timM  tj  fnm  the  ioneiie  that  the  beafi  did  neither 
luiich  nor  haibour.  While  we  think  to  retenge  an 
lnjoi7,  we  many  times  begin  one ;  and,  after  thi^ 
lepent  o«r  miiooneeptions.  In  thinei  that  may  hftre 
»  double  sen<e,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  in- 
tended ;  so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and 


Let  OM  hare  but  so  mnch  wisdom  as  that  I  may  or- 
derly manage  myself  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  nerer 
MMtobepolnted  at,witha(Aa<t9A«.  I  wish  not  to  be 
esteemed  wiser  than  usual ;  they  that  are  so  do  better 
in  concealing  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  I 
hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  orer-ralued  than  under ; 
for  when  brouffht  to  tlie  touch,  the  one  sliall  rise  with 
praise,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
former  has  more  present  honour,  but  less  safety :  the 
latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  whkt  is  wanting  in  rs- 
feown  is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing,  quiet,  lliers 
it  DO  detraction  worse  than  to  orer-praise  a  roan  :  for 
if  his  worth  prove  short  of  wliat  report  doth  speak 
him,  his  own  actions  ^re  ever  giying  the  lie  to  his 
honour. 

AffttiMM  Jklnutiim, 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  enrious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selves  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent ;  so  that,  wh^n 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues,  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
elear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  ruse  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  myste- 
rious silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightest  glory. 
Burely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  onl^  to  deSdent  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
us  far  more  honour,  than  underhandedly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  show  that  we  loved 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
we  pudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in  ourselves. 
It  IS  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man  to  make  his 
tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know 
of  &ults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our- 
selves more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having  the  charity 
to  conceal  them  ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter  or  encou- 
nge  them  in  their  failings.  But  to  relate  anything 
we  may  know  agunst  our  neighbour,  in  his  absence, 
^  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will  not  con- 
demn him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and  society,  who 
tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend  to  the  public  and 
Ill-natured  world!  When  two  friends  part,  they 
diould  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  kevs.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to 
his  nei^bour's  enots,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. 

QfNegUa. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  oversro#n  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  b  unplea- 
sant and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  N^igenoe  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  re- 
solutions. What  nature  made  for  use,  for  strength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weak- 
ness, and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  and  dis- 
eases will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  ma^  be,  ^et  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
ears  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  dis- 
eoloored.  Take  the  weeders  from  the  Fhralwm^  and 


a  veiy  little  time  will  diange  it  to  a  wilderness,  and 
turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men  inu  ' 
a  habitation  for  vermin.  Our  life  is  a  warfare ;  and  • 
we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it^  to  sleep  with 
out  a  sentinel,  or  mardi  without  a  scout.  He  whs 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes  himseli 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prej  to  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  lus  adveisaiy.  The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  decay ; 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good  which 
grows  within  them.  With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  dis> 
turb  the  mind's  fair  peace.  Macarius  did  penance  for 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  Like  the  Jewish  touch 
of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  requires  puri- 
fication. Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if  evening  and  mom- 
ing  he  be  not  wound  up  with  pfayer  and  circumspec- 
tion, he  is  unprofitable  and  folse,  or  serves  to  mislead. 
If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set,  it  will  be  haish 
and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string 
does  not  perform  his  part.  Surely,  without  a  unioB 
to  Ood,  we  cannot  be  secure  or  welL  Can  he  be  happj 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  t  To  be  united  to  God, 
we  must  be  influenced  by  his  |oodnefls,  and  strive  to 
imitate  his  perfections.  Diligence  alone  u  a  good 
patrimony ;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune. 
One  preserves  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  deaUi,  is 
the  dissolution  of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her 
sedulity  in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But 
the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  beaten 
and  punished. 

No  Mtm  Can  U  Oood  to  AVL 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  some  have 
thought  him  honest  and  afforded  him  love ;  nor  ever 
any  so  |;ood,  but  some  have  thoueht  him  evil  and 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmatlou  as  that  they  are 
not  honest  to  some ;  and  few,  again,  are  jo  just,  as 
that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal :  either  the  igii<H 
ranee,  the  envy,  or  the  partiality  of  those  that  judgc^ 
do  constitute  a  various  man.  Nor  can  a  man  in  him* 
self  always  appear  alike  to  alL  In  some,  nature  hath 
invested  a  disparity ;  in  some,  report  hath  fore-blinded 
judgment ;  and  in  some,  accident  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
posing us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  raria- 
tion  of  the  bodies'  humours ;  or,  perhaps,  not  any  of 
these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motions ;  and 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  There  are  iropulsire  pri- 
vacies which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  the  par- 
liamental  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  reason,  and  the 
common  sense ;  as  if  there  were  some  hidden  beauty 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  can  see 
and  this,  too,  more  powerful  at  one  time  than  another 
Undiscovered  influences  please  us  now,  with  what  we 
would  sometimes  contemn.  I  have  come  to  the  aams 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a  free  ezpraseioa 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath  left  me 
unsaluted  at  all ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  beea  | 
certain  of  his  sound  afiection  ;  and  have  found  this,  . , 
not  an  intended  n^lect,  but  an  indisposedness,  or  a  '  i 
mind  seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins  the  mo  | 
tions  of  the  stirring  mind.  Like  men  that  walk  ia  « 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  know  wiitbev  j 
nor  how.  I 

MtdiuaiMu 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  wherdij,    \ , 
in  her  long  remove,  she  disoemeth  God,  as  if  he  were 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole    , 
life's  business     We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls  ;  and 
even  this  wor^,  awhile  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewliat 
to  be  cared  for.    A»  those  states  are  likely  to  fiotuiak    f 
where  execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  man, 
when  oontemplation  is  seconded  by  action.    Conlms      | ' 
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I  pUlMB  gtBomtw;  Mtioii  pi«|Mniai.  Without  the 
inl,  thi  bUer  is  dcfectire ;  without  the  bat,  the 
:  Ini  11  but  ftbortiTe,  and  embrfom.  Saint  Benivd 
II  eomyeiM  eontemplataon  to  Raehel,  which  wm  the 
;  Don  fur;  bat  action  to  Leah,  which  wae  the  more 
I  ihutfiiL  I  will  neither  alwan  be  buar,  and  doing ; 
.  aorercr  ihotnn  in  nothing  but  thought.  Yet  that 
<  vMefamme  would  call  idleneM,  I  will  call  the  iweetest 
fuioinj  hie,  and  that  ie,  mj  thinking, 

tl  _  

I  AmoDg  thoae  clerical  adherent!  of  the  king,  who, 
like  Bubop  Earie,  were  despoiled  of  their  goods  by 

I  tfaepsriiament,  was  Pbter  Hstliit,  bom  near  Ox- 
ford in  160a   This  industrious  writer,  who  figures 

I    St  once  as  a  geografrfier,  a  diyioe,  a  poet,  and  a 

'  historian,  oomposed  not  fewer  than  thirty-ssTen 

poUicilions,  or  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

I    is  his  Mieneogmmi^  w  a  Detniptkm  tf  the  Ormi 

I  r«U,  flrrt  printed  hi  1621.  As  a  historian,  he 
|i'  dispfaiys  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
|.  bigQt»  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  dril  and 

'  eodenastkal  tyranny.  Hisworks,  though  now  almost 
'  fvsotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
I;  tiir]r,snd  portions  of  them  may  still  be  perused  with 

I  pfeafuie;  After  the  Bestoration,  his  health  sufibied 
I  so  ouch  from  disappointment  at  the  neglect  of  his 
'l  dsimi  for  preferment  in  the  church,  that  he  died 
' '  soon  after,  in  1662.  In  a  narrative  which  he  pul>- 
Ij  fished  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  to  Fraace  in  1625,  he 

givei  the  fcOowing  humorous  description  of 

iTki  Frmtk.'] 

The  present  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Gaul, 
BKHiIdcd  into  a  new  name :  as  lash  he  is,  as  head- 
strong, and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you 
shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon 
the  ftist  sight  of  him,  you  shall  hare  him  as  familiar 
•s  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
hou^  conferenoe  you  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
ssoond  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  drr  of  all 
his  seaets,  and  he  rives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  his  |dioetly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal 
then  '  snb  sigiilo  confessionis ' — ['  under  the  seal  of 
oooftssion'] ;  when  you  have  learned  this,  you  nu^r 
kj  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serriceable.  If 
I  yni  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 
I  sc^oaintanoe  (a  favour  which  he  confesseth,  and  I 
*J  beUere  him,  he  is  unworthy  oO»  himself  will  make 
ji  the  first  separation:  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
I '  BOW  onto  yon,  and  now  must  find  out  somebody  else 

■  i  to  iHiom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  gar- 
j ;  ment  whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  £ty8 
^    tojpether,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 

■  I  *  Fsmiliare  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remitters' — ['  It  is 
,1  usual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  ftMlts*],  saith 
|j  Velleios  of  all;  it  holdeth  most  properiy  in  this 
>|  people.  He  is  veiy  kind-hearted  to  himself;  and 
i,  thinkcth himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full ;  so 
H  ffloch  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
;i  thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this  private 
.|  self-conceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spaniaid,  loveth  not 
J   the  English,  and  eootemneth  the  Uennan ;  himself  is 

1 1   the  osily  courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 

'I   his  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.    Out  of  this  conceit 

of  his  own  excdlency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness 

'     ef  biaitt,  he  is  veiy  liable  to  exceptions;  the  least 

1 1   distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  swoid,  and  a  minute's 

i '   saose  sheatheth  it  to  your  hand ;  afterwards,  if  you 

I   Mat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kindly, 

, !   end  o^,  tervitemr.    In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonder- 

fidly  IJ^  the  deril ;  meekness  or  submission  makes 

Ihen  insoleni ;  a  little  resistance  jputteth  them  to 

their  heels^  or  mahss  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  vanity 
in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you 
shall  find  in  a  measure  fiunished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  beef  thev  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  didi,  would  be 
thought  hero  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  mitch.  A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  malUng  pottage 
with  the  rump.  Fowl,  sdso,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  sudi  as  the  king  found  in  Scotland ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  tihe 
kitchen  wench.  I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.  Thev  have  (as  sene- 
lally  hare  all  this  nation)  good  uuicies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  pufiT-pastes,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.  Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.  It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.  That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
obserre  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for 
a'canrer,  you  may  rise  frsting.  When  vou  are  risen, 
if  you  Gsm  digest  the  sluttishness  of  ^e  cookery 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust 
vou  in  a  garrison.  Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.  At  a  mass,  in 
Cordelier^  church  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  ^pists, 
eren  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was 
celebratinffi  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheisticaflaughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  hare 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laujriiing  to  Pluto. 

Ae  ranch  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  is  .clearea  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cutting 
and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fafi 
off  the  tongue  very  volubly  ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  elegant  tluua  copious  ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  &r  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It 
ezpresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the  action )  the  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hof^th  to  speak  it  with  a  good  ^race, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic.  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scoffing ; 
and  very  full  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  com^limentaL  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  vil- 
lage hath  his  court  cringes,  and  hiBeauhenite  de  eour; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  of 
Cond^ 

[Fmtt^  Love  of  Dmtcimff.'] 

At  my  being  there,  the  sport  was  dancing,  an  exer* 
rise  much  uwd  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
afiect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  fge  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smilmg  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  For 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentrv,  but  also  age  and  beggary ;  old  wiveS| 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  ground  without  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyance 
and  carria^  of  their  bodies,  that  they  had  beoi 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  danduff-days  should  noTer  be  donew 
Some  there  was  so  ramd,  thiat  a  swift  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  uem  into  nakedness,  and  they, 
also,  most  violent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a 
measure.  To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  at 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work  when  thsy 
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heud  the  fiddle,  had  been  »  tMk  too  unwieldy  for 
Herculee.  In  this  mixture  of  age  and  condition,  did 
we  obeerre  them  at  their  pastime  ;  the  rags  being  so 
interworen  with  the  silks,  and  wrinkled  brows  so  in- 
terchanseablj'  mingled  with  fresh  beauties,  that  70U 
would  hare  thought  it  to  hare  been  a  mummery  of 
fortunes ;  as  for  those  of  both  sexes  which  were  alto- 
gether past  action,  they  had  caused  themselres  to  be 
carried  thither  in  their  chidrs,  and  trod  the  measures 
with  their  eyes. 

iffoUamd  tmd  itt  InkabUanti,] 

The  country  for  the  most  part  lieth  rery  low, 
lusomuch  that  they  are  fain  to  fence  it  with  banks 
and  ramparts,  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  to  restrain 
rivers  within  their  bounds :  so  that  in  many  places 
one  may  see  the  sea  far  abore  the  land,  and  yet  re- 
pulsed with  those  banks  :  and  is  withal  so  fenny  and 
full  of  marshes,  that  they  are  forced  to  trench  it  with 
innumerable  dikes  and  channels,  to  make  it  firm  land 
and  fit  for  dwelling  ;  yet  not  so  firm  to  bear  either 
trees  or  much  grain.  But  such  is  the  industry  of  the 
people,  and  the  trade  they  drire,  that  baring  little  or 
no  com  of  their  own  growth,  they  do  provide  them- 
selveN  elsewhere  ;  not  only  sufiicient  for  their  own 
spending,  but  wherewith  to  supply  their  neighbours  : 
having  no  timber  of  their  own,  they  spend  more 
timber  in  building  ships,  and  fencing  their  water- 
courses, than  any  countiy  in  the  world  :  baring  no 
wine,  they  drink  more  than  the  people  of  the  country 
where  it  groweth  naturally ;  and,  finally,  harinc 
neither  flax  nor  wool,  they  make  more  cloth,  of  both 
sorts,  than  in  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  except 
France  and  England. 

The  present  inhabitants  are  generally  giren  to  sea- 
faring lires,  so  that  it  is  thought  that  in  Holland,  2^ea- 
land,  and  West  Friesland,  there  are  2500  shins  of  war 
and  burden  ;  the  women  for  the  most  part  laborious 
in  making  stuift.  Nay,  ^ou  will  hardly  see  a  child  of 
four  years  of  age  that  is  not  kept  to  work,  and  made 
to  earn  its  own  liring,  to  the  great  commendation  of 
their  goremment.  The  greatest  of  their  natural 
commwlities  is  butter  and  cheese  ;  of  which,  besides 
that  infinite  plenty  which  they  spend  in  their  own 
houses,  and  amonzst  their  garrisons,  they  sell  as  much 
unto  other  countries  as  comes  to  ten  thousand  crowns 
per  annum.  Br  which  means,  and  by  the  greatness 
of  their  fish  trade,  spoken  of  before,  they  are  grown  so 
weidthy  on  the  land,  and  so  powerful  at  sea,  that  as 
Flanders  heretofore  was  taken  for  all  the  Netherlands, 
BO  now  Holland  is  taken  generally  for  all  the  pro- 
vinces confedeiated  in  a  league  against  the  Spaniard. 

JOHN  8ELDEN. 

One  of  the  most  learned  writers,  and  at  the  same 
time  conspicuous  political  characters  of  the  time, 
was  John  Selden,  a  lawyer  of  actiT<i  and  rigorous 
character.  He  was  bom  of  reputable  parentage  in 
1584.  Alter  being  educated  at  Chichester  and  Ox- 
ford, he  studM  law  in  London,  and  published  in 
the  Latin  language,  between  1607  and  1610,  sere* 
ral  historical  and  antiquarian  works  relatire  to  his 
natire  country.  These  acquired  for  him,  besides 
considerable  reputation,  the  esteem  and  firiendship 
of  Camden,  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose  *  Poly- 
olbion'  he  Aimished  notes.  By  Milton  he  is  spoken  of 
as  *  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land.' 
His  largest  English  work,  A  Treatiae  on  TUUt  of 
Honour,  was  published  in  1614,  and  still  continues  a 
standard  authority  respecting  the  degrees  of  nobility 
and  gentnr  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  dis- 
tinctions in  other  countries.  In  1617  his  fame  was 
greatly  extended,  both  at  home  and  on  the  continent, 


by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  i 
of  the  Syrians,  and  more  especially  on  the  1 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  In  1 
p^onnanoe,  A  Hutay  of  Tiiku  0618),  l^ 


to  the  side  of  those  who  question  the  dirine  right  of 
the  church  to  that  fund,  he  gare  great  o&nce  to  the 
clergy,  at  whose  instigation  the  king  summoned  the 
author  to  his  presence  and  reprimanded  him.   He 
was,  moreorer,  called  before  several  members  of  the    > 
formidable  high  commission  court,  who  extracted 
from  him  a  written  declaration  of  sorrow  for  what 
he  had  done,  without,  howerer,  any  retraction  of  his 
opinion.    Sereral  replies  appeared,  but  to  these  he 
was  not  allowed  to  publish  a  rejoinder.    During  the    , 
subsequent  part  of  his  life,  Selden  showed  but  tittle 
respect  for  his  clerical  contemporaries,  whose  con- 
duct he  deemed  arrogant  and  opprsssire.    ^(X  did 
he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  cirii 
tyranny  was  as  little  to  his  taate  aa  ecclesiastical ;  for 
bemg  consulted  by  the  parliament  in  1621,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  dispute  with  James  concerning  their 
powers  and  pririleges,  he  spoke  so  freely  on  the  po- 
pular side,  and  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  drawing 
up  the  spirited  protestation  of  parliament,  that  he 
suffered  a  short  confinement  in  consequence  of  the 
royal  displeasure.    As  a  member  erf  parliament,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  subsequent  reign,  he  continued 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  peofde,  insomuch  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
the  charge  of  sedition.      In  1640,  when  the  Lcmg 
Parliament  met,  he  was  unanimously  elected  one  of 
therepresentatires  of  Oxford  university;  but  though 
still  opposing  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  which 
the  people  complained,  he  was  arerae  to  dtreme 
measures,  and  desirous  to  prerent  the  power  of  the 
sword  fh)m  falling  into  the  hands  of  either  party. 
Finding  his  exertions  to  ward  off  a  ciril  war  unsviul- 
ing,  he  seems  to  hare  withdrawn  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  public  life.    While  in  parliament,  he 
constantly  employed  his  influence  in  behalf  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  and  performed  great  senrices  to 
both  universities.    In  1643  lie  was  appointed  ke^ 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower.     Meanwhile^  his  politi 
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inpationt  were  not  suffered  to  dirert  his  mind 
ther  fW)rn  literary  pursuits.  Besides  an  nc- 
puhlished  in  1628,  of  the  celebrated  Aronde- 


House  of  SeUsa  at  Salvington*  Sumcx. 

fian  marUea,  which  had  been  brought  from  Greece 
the  prerions  year/  he  gave  to  the  world  rarious 
vorka  on  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and  also  an  ela- 
borate Latin  treatise  in  support  of  the  right  of 
British  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  seas.    This 
last  appeared  in  1635,  and  found  great  favour  with 
an  parties.    A  defence  of  it  against  a  Dutch  writer 
was  the  last  frablication  before  his  death— an  event 
which  took  ]^ace  in  1654.    His  friend  Archbishop 
Usher  preached  his  ftmeral  sermon,  and  his  valuable 
library  was  added  by  his  executors  to  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford.    After  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  sayings, 
entitled  TabU  Talk,  was  published  by  his  amanuensis, 
who  states  that  he  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  employer's  discourse,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  committing  faithfliUy  to  writing 
*the  excellent  things  that  usually  fell  from  him.' 
It  is  more  by  his  •  Table  Talk*  than  by  the  works 
published  in  his  life-time,  that  Selden  is  now  gene- 
raUy  known  as  a  writer ;  for  though  he  was  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  learning,  his  stvle  was  deficient  in 
ease  and  grace,  and  the  class  of  subjects  which  he 
chose  was  one  little  suited  to  the  popular  taste.  The 
following  eulogy  of  him  by  Lord  Clarendon,  whose 
politics  were  opposite  to  his,  proves  how  highly 
he  was  respected  by  all  parties  ;~*  He  was  a  person 
wboDi  no  character  can  flatter,  or  transmit  any 
expressions  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.    He  was 
of  so  stupendous  a  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all 
languages  (as  may  appear  in  his  excellent  writings), 
that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely 
conversant  amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an 
boor  but  in  reading  and  writing ;  yet  his  humanitv, 
aflTability,  and  courtesy,  were  such,  that  he  would 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best 
courts,  but  that  his  good-nature,  charity,  and  de- 
light in  doing  good,  exceeded  that  breeding.    His 
style  in  all  his  writings  seems  harsh,  and  sometimes 
obscure,  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abstruse  subjects  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out 
of  the  paths  trod  by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  under- 
Talniog  the  beauty  of  style,  and  too  much  propensity 

•  TboBM  Howard,  Earl  of  Anmdd,  who  was  a  naloos 
fstroa  U  tho  Has  arts,  sent  sgonte  into  Italy  and  Gnece  to 
collect  and  tnuMmit  to  England  intsrating  remains  of  antl- 
^wity.  -Awrwpg  other  rella  eo  procured  were  the  aboTe-men- 
tSnoed  marbles,  brought  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty 
f^tnn  f*myma,  and  on  which  were  found  certoin  Greek  inecrip- 
tJotM — Inclnding  that  called  the  Parian  Chronicle,  fh>m  ite 
briiv  eupfioeftd  to  hare  been  made  fai  the  Isle  of  Paros,  about 
ma  J— li  before  Chriet.  This  Chronicle,  by  famishing  the 
1 0t  utmj  events  la  aaelent  history,  ptovad  of  very  great 


to  the  language  of  antiquity :  but  in  his  conversa- 
tion he  was  the  most  clear'disccurser,  and  had  the 
best  faculty  of  making  hard  thinpfs  easy,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  understanding,  that  hath  been  known 
Mr  Hyde  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  valued  himseli 
upon  nothing  more  than  upon  having  had  Mr  Sel- 
den's  acquaintance  fVom  the  time  he  was  very  young, 
and  held  it  with  great  delight  as  long  as  they  were 
suffered  to  continue  together  in  London ;  and  he  was 
much  troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  bhuned, 
censured,  and  reproached,  for  staying  in  London,  and 
in  the  parliament  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and 
in  the  worst  times,  which  his  age  obliged  him  to  do; 
and  how  wicked  soever  the  actions  were  which  were 
every  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  given 
his  consent  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  them 
if  he  could  with  his  own  safety,  to  which  he  was 
always  enough  indulgent  If  he  had  some  infir- 
mities with  other  men,  they  were  weighed  down 
with  wonderftil  and  prodigious  abilities  and  excel- 
lences in  the  other  scale.* 

^f  any  of  the  apophthegms  to  be  found  in  Sclden'i 
•  Table  Talk*  are  exceedingly  acute;  many  of  them 
are  humorous;  while  some  embody  propositions 
which,  though  uttered  in  familiar  conversation,  he 
probably  would  not  have  seriously  maintained.  As 
might  be  expected,  satirical  remarks  on  the  clergy 
abound,  and  there  are  displays  also  of  that  cautious 
spirit  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his  career. 
Marriage,  for  example,  he  characterises  as  *  a  despe- 
rate thing :  the  frogs  in  JEaap  were  extreme  wise ; 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again.'  The  following  are  additional 
extracts  fh>m  the  '  TaUe  Talk  :'— 

EvilSpeakinff, 

1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  before 
he  is  aware,  makes  himself  such  a  one  as  he  speaks 
against ;  for  if  he  had  cirility  or  breeding,  he  would 
forbear  such  kind  of  language. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  a^ve  ill  words.  An  example  we 
have  in  the  old  lord  of  Salisbuiy,  who  was  a  great  wise 
man.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about  court  fool ; 
the  lord  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stone 
cries,  *  I  might  have  called  my  lord  of  Salisbuiy  fool 
often  enough,  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipped.' 

3.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give 
him  food  words,  that  he  may  use  jou  the  better,  if 
you  chance  to  fsJl  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did 
this  when  he  was  dying ;  his  confessor  told  him,  to 
work  him  to  repentance,  how  the  devil  tormented  the 
wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replvinf,  called 
the  devil,  my  lord :  *  I  hope  mj  lord  the  devu  is  not 
so  cruel.'  His  confessor  reproved  him.  *  Excuse  me,' 
said  the  Don,  *  for  calling  him  so ;  I  know  not  into  what 
hands  I  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  his,  I  hope 
he  will  use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words.' 

HvmUity. 

.  1.  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise, 
and  yet  ererybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  master 
thinu  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for 
the  cleigy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  lait^. 

2.  There  is  hvmUlitat  qvtBdam  in  viiio}  If  a  man 
does  not  take  notice  of  that  excellencv  and  perfection 
that  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be  thankful  to  Ood, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection  1 
Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself, 
it  will  render  him  unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man. 

S.  Pride  mav  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else 
a  man  cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  In  gluttons  there 
must  be  eating,  in  dnmkenness  there  must  be  drink- 
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ing;  it  If  so*  the  Mtingi  oatU  is  noi  tKe  drinking, 
ihAt  i«  to  be  blamed,  bttt  the  exoeM.    80  in  pride. 

King. 

A  king  is  a  thing  men  hare  made  for  their  own 
sskes,  for  quietness  sake ;  just  as  in  a  family  one  men 
is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat :  if  ereiy  man  should 
buy,  or  if  there  were  many  buren,  they  would  nerer 
stfree;  one  would  buy  what  the  other  liked  not,  or 
what  the  other  had  l>ought  before,  so  there  would  be 
a  confusion.  But  that  charge  being  committed  to 
one,  he,  according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  all.  If 
thsT  have  not  what  they  would  hare  one  day,  they 
shall  hare  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 

lis  a  ytan  thing  to  talk  of  in  heretic,  for  a  man 
for  his  heart  can  think  no  otherwise  than  he  does 
think.  In  the  primitive  times  there  were  many  opi- 
nions, nothing  scarce,  but  some  or  other  held.  One  of 
these  opinions  being  embraced  by  some  prince,  and 
leoeiTed  into  his  kingdom,  the  rsst  were  condemned 
as  heresies ;  and  his  religion,  which  was  but  one  of 
the  sereral  opinions,  fint  is  said  to  be  orthodox,  and 
■0  to  hare  continued  ever  since  the  apostleSi 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  it  may  adminis- 
ter matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon  ;  but 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. 

Oradet, 

Oracles  ceased  presently  after  Christ,  as  soon  as 
nobody  believed  them  :  just  as  we  have  no  fortune- 
tellers, nor  wise  men  [wizards],  when  nobody  cares 
for  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  season  for  them, 
when  people  believe  them ;  and  neither  of  these,  I 
conceive,  wrought  by  the  devil. 

Dreams  and  Propkeeia. 

Drsams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good :  they 
make  a  man  go  on  with  boldness  and  courage  upon  a 
danger,  or  a  mistress.  If  he  obtuns,  he  attrioutes 
muoi  to  them ;  if  he  miscarries,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them,  or  u  no  more  thought  of  himsel£ 

Sermons. 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
and  meant  there  for  person  and  place ;  the  rest  is 
application,  which  a  discreet  man  may  do  well ;  but 
tis  his  scripture,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's. 

First,  in  vour  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then  your 
riaetoric :  rhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root. 

LOds. 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  yet  yon  may  see 
br  them  how  the  wind  sits :  as,  taxe  a  straw  and 
throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which 
way  the  wind  is,  which  yon  shall  not  do  by  casting 
np  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. 

DevOsiniheffead, 

A  person  of  quality  came  to  mr  chamber  in  the 
Temple,  and  told  me  he  had  two  devils  in  his  head, 
(I  wondered  what  he  meant),  and,  just  at  that  time, 
one  of  them  bid  him  kill  me.  WiUi  that  I  began  to 
be  aficaid,  and  thought  he  was  mad.  He  sud  he  knew 
X  could  cure  him,  and  therefore  intreated  me  to  give 
him  ■omffithinfc  for  he  was  resolved  he  would  go  to 


nobody  else.    I,  peroeiving  ivhat  an  opinion  he  had    I 
of  me,  and  that  it  was  only  melancholy  that  troubled    | 
him,  took  him  in  hand,  wananted  him,  if  he  would    i 
fellow  my  direetions,  to  cure  him  in  a  riiort  time.    T    J 
desired  lum  to  let  me  be  akne  about  an  hour,  and  then    I 
to  come  again ;  which  he  was  very  willing  to.    In  the    ' 
mean  time,  I  ^  a  card,  and  wrapped  it  np  handsome 
in  a  piece  of  tailMa,  and  put  stnngs  to  the  taifeta; 
and  when  he  came,  nve  it  to  him  to  hang  about  his    ' 
neck ;  withal  charged  him,  that  he  should  not  disorder    ' 
himself  neither  with  eating  or  drinking,  bat  eat  very    ; 
little  of  supper,  and  saY  kis  prayers  duly  when  he 
went  to  bed ;  and  I  maoe  no  qaestion  but  he  would 
be  well  in  three  or  four  dayai    Within  that  time  1 
went  to  dinner  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  how  he 
did  1    He  said  he  was  much  better,  bnt  not  perfectlv 
well ;  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  dealt  deariy  witL 
me ;  he  had  four  devils  in  his  head,  and  he  pereeired 
two  of  them  were  gone,  with  that  which  I  hisd  given 
him,  but  the  other  two  troubled  him  still.    '  Wdl/ 
said  I,  '  I  am  glad  two  of  them  are  gone ;  I  make 
no  doubt  to  get  away  the  other  two  likewise.*    So  I 

Sve  him  anoUier  thing  to  hang  about  his  nedE.  Three 
>ys  after,  he  came  to  me  to  my  chamber,  and  pro- 
fessed he  was  now  as  well  as. ever  he  was  in  his  life, 
and  did  extremely  thank  me  for  the  great  care  I  had 
taken  of  him.  I,  fearing  lest  he  might  relapee  into 
the  like  distemper,  told  him  that  there  was  none  but 
mjTself  and  one  physician  more  in  the  whole  town 
that  could  cure  tne  devils  in  the  head,  and  that  «ai» 
Dr  Harvey  (whom  I  had  prefiared),  and  wished  him, 
if  ever  he  found  himself  ill  in  my  absence,  to  go  to 
him,  for  he  could  cure  his  disease  as  well  as  myseK. 
The  gentleman  lived  many  years,  and  was  never 
troubled  after. 

We  quote  the  feUowing  morsel  fhim  the  pnfluse 
to  Selden'i  *  History  of  Tithes:*— 

{Free  Inqmr^,'] 

For  the  old  sceptics  that  never  would  profess  that 
they  had  found  a  truth,  yet  shewed  the  oeet  way  to 
search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  what 
those  of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  received 
for  infallible  principles,  as  they  did  of  the  newest 
conclusions.  Tney  were  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice, 
and  decdved  themselves  with  the  nimblenees  of  their 
own  sophisms,  that  permitted  no  kind  of  established 
truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  disputing 
levity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty 
of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kinds  of 
studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuary  of 
truth ;  while  others  that  are  servile  tc  common  opi- 
nion and  vulgar  suppositions,  can  rarely  hope  to  ne 
admitted  nearer  than  mto  the  base  court  o[  her  temple, 
which  too  speciously  often  counterfeits  her  inmost 
sanctuary. 


The  man  who,  along  with  Sdden,  at  tiiis  time 
contributed  most  to  extend  the  reputation  of  Enir- 
lish  learning  throughont  civilised  Europe,  was  his 
friend  James  Usbxr,  ardibishop  of  Armagh,  and 
primate  of  Irdand.  This  celebrated  sduilar  was 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1581,  and  wonhl  haTe  devoted 
himself  to  the  law,  had  not  the  death  of  his  flither, 
whose  wishes  pointed  to  that  profesrion,.  allowed 
him  to  follow  iiis  own  inclination  for  theology.  Ha 
sQcoeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  bat  wishing  to 
devote  himself  onintermptedly  to  study,  gave  It 
np  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only  a 
sufficiency  for  his  maintenance  at  college  and  the 
purchase  of  books.  He  eariy  displayed  great  seal 
against  the  Soman  Catholics;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  mildness  of  his  personal  character,  oon* 
tinned  throaghout  his  life  to  manifest  a  highly  In- 
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rokmot  fpirit  towards  them.  In  1606  he  riaited 
EngUnd,  and  became  intimate  with  Camden  and 
Sir  Uubert  Cotton,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  com- 
mmkaifA  fome  Tidnable  particnlara  about  the  an- 


dent  itaie  of  Ireland  and  the  history  of  Dublin : 
these  were  afterwards  inserted  by  Camden  in  his 
'Britannia.'     For  thirteen  years  subsequently  to 
\   1607,  Usher  filled  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
I  Tenitj  of  DaUin,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which 
'.   be  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  controyersies 
I  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.   At  the  con- 
I  vocation  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  1615,  when  they 
detcnnined  to  assert  their  independence  as  a  national 
chttrcli,  the  articles  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  ema- 
i   nated  diiefly  from  his  pen ;  and  by  asserting  in  them 
the  Calrinisitic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation 
in  their  broadest  aspect,  as  well  as  by  his  adrocacy 
cf  the  rigorooa  obserTanoe  of  the  Sabbath,  and  his 
known  opinion,   that  bishops  were  not  a  distinct 
order  in  the  church,  but  only  superior  in  degree  to 
presbyters,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  beiitg 
a  £irourer  of  Puritanism.    Having  been  accused  as 
inch  to  the  ki  ng,  he  went  over  to  England  in  1619, 
tnd,  in  a  conference  with  his  majesty,  so  ftilly 
cleared  himself^  that  he  was  ere  long  appointed  to  the 
lee  of  Meath,  and  in  1624  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh.    Soon  afterwards  he  gare  evidence  of  his 
intolerant  spirit  towards  the  Catholics,  by  acting  as 
the  leading  roan  at  the  drawing  up  of  a  protestation 
commencing  thus : — *  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is 
iuperstitious  amd  idolatrous;  their  faith  and  doc- 
trine enoneoaa  and  heretics! ;  their  church,  in  re- 
spect of  both,  s^KMtaticaL    To  give  them,  therefore, 
a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely 
exercise  their  religion,  and  fnxxfess  their  faith  and 
doctrine,  ia  a  grievous  sin.'    At  a  subsequent  period. 
Usher's  lesd  showed  itself  in  a  jman  creditable 
shape  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  firom  the  king  to 
the  Irish  archbishops,  complaining  of  the  increase  of 
Popery  in  Ireland.  He  invited  persons  of  the  Catho- 
lic persoAaion  to  his  house,  and  endeavoored  to  con- 
vert them  by  friendly  argument,  in  which  attempt 
his  great  aldU  in  disputation  is  said  to  have  given 
him  ooosiderable  success.    During  the  political  con- 
vulsiona  of  Charles's  reign.  Usher,  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled The  Power  of  the  Prince^  and  Obedience  of  the 
Stdtjeci^   maintained  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
up  arms  against  the  king.    The  Irish  rebel- 


lion,  in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  then  the  residence  of  Charies. 
Subsequently  the  civil  war  caused  him  repeatedly 
to  change  his  abode,  which  was  finally  the  Countess 
of  Peterborough's  seat  at  Byegate,  where  he  died  in 
1656,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Most  of  his  writ- 
ings rdate  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities, 
and  were  mainly  intended  to  furnish  arguments 
against  the  Catholics ;  but  the  production  for  which 
he  is  chiefiy  celebrated  is  a  great  chronological  work 
entitled  AnMolee^  or  *  Annals,'  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  in  1 650,  and  the  second  in  1 654.  It  is  a 
chronological  digest  of  universal  history,  firom  tha 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewi 
in  Vespasian's  reign.  The  author  intended  to  add  a 
third  port,  but  died  before  accomplishing  his  design. 
In  this  work,  which  was  received  wi&  great  ap- 
plause by  the  learned  throughout  Europe^  and  hat 
been  several  times  reprinted  on  the  continent,  th« 
author,  by  fixing  the  three  epochs  of  the  deluge,  tha 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  thehr  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  has  reconciled  the  chronologies 
of  sacred  and  profiuie  history ;  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  his  chronological  system  is  that  whidi  ia 
generally  itceived.  A  posthumous  work,  which  ha 
left  unfinished,  was  printed  in  1660,  under  the  titla 
of  Chronohgia  Sacra ;  it  is  accounted  a  valuable  pro- 
duction, as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  sacred  history, 
and  as  showing  the  grounds  and  calculations  of  the 
principal  epocha  of  tha  'Annals.' 

inUAAM  CHILLIMGWORTK. 

WniJAX  Chillinoworth  was  a  still  more  pro- 
minent, though  less  bigoted,  opposer  of  the  doc- 
trinea  of  tha  church  of  Bome,  than  his  contempo- 


WOUam  ChflUiifworth. 

rary  Usher.  This  famous  polemic  was  bom  at 
Oxford  in  1608,  and  studied  there.  An  early  love  of 
disputation,  in  which  he  possessed  eminent  skUl, 
brought  upon  him  such  a  habit  of  doubting,  that 
his  opinions  became  unsettled  on  all  subjects,  in- 
somuch that  a  Jesuit,  named  Fisher,  was  aUa  to 
argue  him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery. 
The  chief  argument  which  led  to  this  result  waa 
that  which  maintained  the  necessity  of  an  infUlible 
liying  guide  in  mattera  of  fSsith,  to  which  oharaolsr 
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the  Homftn  Cathdic  church  appeared  to  him  to.  be 
best  entitled.  For  tome  time  after  thit,  he  studied 
at  Uie  Jesuits*  college  at  Douajr ;  but  his  fHends  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  addi- 
tional study  of  the  points  of  difference,  he  declared 
In  faTOur  of  the  Protestant  faith.  This  drew  him 
into  seTcral  oontroversies,  in  which  he  employed 
the  aiguroepts  that  were  afterwards  methodically 
stated  in  his  famous  work  entitled  Tk€  Religw%  of 
tfts  PrdUitanU  a  Safe  Way  to  Saltation,  published  in 
1637.  This  treatise,  which  has  placed  its  author  in 
the  first  rank  of  religious  controversialists,  is  con- 
sidered a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes; that  no  church  is  infallible;  and  that  the 
TisUes*  creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  pomts 
faith.  The  latitudinarianism  of  Chillmgworth 
brought  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Arian  and 
Sodnian ;  and  his  character  for  orthodoxy  was  still 
ftirther  shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  prefer- 
ment, on  condition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  scruples  having,  howerer,  been  over- 
oome,  he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Salisbury.  During  tlie  civil  war,  he  zealously 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  acted  as  en- 
gineer at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643.  He  died 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
^  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  drawn  the  following 
^  character  of  this  eminent  divine : — *■  He  was  a  man 
of  so  great  a  subtilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare 
a  temper  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  diiB- 
cult  to  keep  a  man*s  self  from  being  a  little  discoqi- 
posed  by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument, 
and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  fiicility,  and  a 
great  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.* 
Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  allusion  to  the  changes  of 
his  own  faith,  Cliillingworth  says—*  I  know  a  man, 
that  of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and 
the  day  that  he  did  so,  was  convicted  in  conscience 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.  The  same 
man  afterwards,  upon  better  consideration,  became 
a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
firmed Protestant  And  yet  this  man  thinks  him- 
self no  more  to  blame  for  aU  these  changes,  than  a 
traveller,  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and 
after  find  his  error  and  amend  it  Nay,  he  stands 
upon  his  justification  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  his 
alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also  from  you,  by 
God*s  mercy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to 
himself  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories 
that  ever  he  obtained  over  himself,  and  his  affections, 
in  those  things  which  in  tliis  world  are  most  pre- 
cious.*  In  the  same  liberal  spirit  are  written  the 
following  passages,  extracted  fiK>m  his  great  work  :~ 

{Agamit  the  EmjUoyttunl  of  Fcrc€  in  Rdigum,'] 

I  have  learned  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  nothing  is  more  againsl  religion  than  to 
force  religion ;  and  of  St  Pau^  the  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare  are  not  carnal.  ^Ai^d  great  reason  ; 
for  human  violence  may  make  men  counterfeit,  but 
eannot  make  them  believe,  and  is  therefore  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  breed  form  without  and  atheism  with- 
in. Besides,  if  this  means  of  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace any  religion  were  geneiallv  used  (as,  if  it  may 
be  iustly  used  In  any  place  by  those  that  have  power, 
and  think  they  have  truth,  certainly  they  cannot  with 
reason  deny,  but  that  it  may  be  used  in  every  place 
by  those  that  have  power  as  well  as  they,  and  think 
my  have  truth  as  well  as  they)»  what  could  follow  but 


the  maiatenaaes,  perhaps,  of  truth,  but  perhi^M  only 
the  profession  of  it,  in  one  place,  and  the  oppressien  oif 
it  in  a  hundred !  What  will  follow  from  it  but  the 
preservation,  pendventure,  of  unit^,  but,  pemdven- 
ture,  only  or  unifonnity,  in  particular  states  and 
churches ;  but  .the  immortalising  the  greater  and 
more  lamentable  divisions  of  Christendom  and  the 
world  1  And,  therefore,  what  can  follow  fiom  it  but, 
perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  carnal  policy,  the  tem- 
poral oenefit.  and  tranquillity  of  temporal  states  and 
kingdoms,  but  the  infinite  prejudice,  if  not  the  deso- 
lation, of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  t  *  *  But  they 
that  know  there  is  a  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
by  whoM  will  and  pleasure  kings  and  kingdoms  stand 
and  fall,  they  know  that  to  no  king  or  state  anything 
can  be  profitable  which  is  unjust ;  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  unjust  than  to  force  weak  men, 
by  the  profession  of  a  religion  which  they  believe  not, 
to  lose  their  own  eternal  happiness,  out  of  a  vain  and 
needless  fear  lest  they  may  possibly  disturb  their  tem- 
poral quietncra.  There  is  no  danger  to  any  state  from 
any  man's  opinion,  unless  it  be  such  an  opinion,  by 
which  disobedience  to  authority,  or  impiety,  is  taught 
or  licensed  (which  sort,  I  confess,  may  justly  be 
punished  as  well  as  other  faults),  or  unless  this  san- 
guinary doctrine  be  joined  with  it,  that  it  is  lawful 
lor  him  by  human  violence  to  enforce  others  to  it 
Therefore,  if  Protestants  did  offer  violence  to  other 
men*8  consciences,  and  compel  them  to  embrace  their 
reformation,  I  excuse  them  not 

[Beamm  miut  he  appealed  to  m  Rdigumt  Dtsciisnoacj 

But  yon  that  would  not  have  men  follow  their  rea- 
son, what  would  vou  have  them  follow  t  their  paarions, 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold  t  No,  you 
say;  you  would  have  them  follow  authority.  In 
Ood's  name  let  them ;  we  also  would  have  them  fol- 
low authority ;  for  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  naiver' 
sal  tradition  that  we  would  have  them  believe  Scrip- 
ture. But  then,  as  for  the  authority  which  yon  WDuld 
have  them  follow,  ^ou  will  let  them  see  reason  whj 
they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  go  a  little 
about — ^to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  to 
come  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that  which  yon  condemn 
in  others  t  It  being,  indeed,  a  plain  impossibility  for 
any  man  to  submit  his  reason  but  to  reason  ;  for  he 
that  doth  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  think  him- 
self to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  authority. 

A  collection  of  nine  sermons,  preached  by  ChS- 
lingworth  before  Charies  L,  has  been  frequently 
printed.  From  one  of  these  we  select  the  following 
animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  hearers  :~ 

[Againtt  Duelling.'] 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  [of  the  foi^veness  of  In- 
juries] received  in  the  world  t  What  counsel  would 
men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort  give  thee  ia 
such  a  case  t  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest, 
well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  t  Why,  thus:  If 
thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  tiSittd  thee  an 
injury,  or  an  affront,  forgive  him  t  By  no  means ; 
thou  art  utterlv  undone,  and  lo^  in  reputation  with 
the  world,  if  thou  doet  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done,  then !  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take  rest,  kt 
all  other  business  and  employment  be  laid  aside^  tiU 
thou  hast  his  blood.  How !  A  man's  blood  for  an 
injurious,  passionate  speech — for  a  disdainful  lookf 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  mavest  gain  among 
men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet,  well-tempered  mur- 
derer, be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy 
blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  hA 
proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settledneas  of  rea- 
son, with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou 
wouldest  to  the  oommunion :  after  eeranJ.  davs'  i» 
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ipilt,  that  ii  mtj  appear  it  u  thj  Teaaon  guides  thee, 
and  not  thjr  paasioq,  inrite  him  kindly  and  couiteousl  J 
isto  tome  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  determined 
whether  hii  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  injury. 
Oh,  fthon  holy  Christian  religion  !    Whence  is  it 

j  that  thy  children  have  sacked  tiiis  inhuman  poison- 
ous blood,  these  laging  fiery  spirits  1  For  if  we  shall 
inquire  of  the  heathen,  they  will  say.  They  have  not 
learned  this  from  us ;  or  of  the  Mahometans,  they 
will  answer.  We  are  not  guilty  of  it.  Blessed  God ! 
that  it  should  become  a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a 
man  to  ran  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  <HaU  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  do*  if  he  hare  any 
hopes  of  attaining  hearen,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for 
the  maintaining  of  life  !  That  erer  it  should  enter 
into  Christian  hearts  to  walk  so  curiously  and  exactly 
contrary  unto  the  ways  of  God !  That  whereas  he 
sees  himself  every  day,  and  hour  almost,  contemned 
and  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  crea- 
ture, upon  whom  he  mij^t,  without  all  possible  im- 
patation  of  unrighteousness,  pour  down  all  the  rials 
of  his  wnth  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding, 
is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  thee,  hoping  that 
his  long-suifering  may  len^  thee  to  repentance,  and 

'  beseeching  thee  daily  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled 
unto  him  ;  and  yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  dis- 
tempered passionate  speech,  or  less,  should  take  upon 

I     thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or 

i  .likely  both,  clora^  and  oppressed  with  all  your  sins 
nnrepented  of  (for  how  can  repentance  possibly  con- 
sist with  such  a  resolution  1),  before  the  tribunal-seat 
of  God,  to  expect  your  final  sentence ;  utterly  de- 
prinng  younelf  of  all  the  blessed  means  which  God 
oas  oontTired  for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thyself 
in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  m  God's  power 
almost  to  do  thee  any  |^ood.  Pardon,  1  beseech  yoa, 
my  earnestness,  almost  intemperateness,  seeing  that 
it  hath  proceeded  from  so  just,  so  warrantable  a 
pound  ;  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of 
honour  and  reputation  to  the  whole  kin^om,  do  not 
T<m  teach  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable 
had^  of  jour  religion — charitv  and  forgiving  of  of- 
fences :  give  men  leave  to  be  Christians  without  dan- 
ger or  dishonour ;  or,  if  religion  will  not  work  with 
yon,  yet  let  the  laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  live, 
the  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteous  prince, 
prevail  with  you,  ^ 

JOHN  BALES. 

JoHH  Hales  (1584-1656)  is  by  Mosheim  classed 
with  Chilling^orth,  as  a  prominent  defender  of  ra- 
tiona]  and  tolerant  principles  in  religion.  He  was 
highly  dbtinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
lasfniAge,  of  which  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Oxford  in  1612.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  went  to 
Ho&and  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am 
baasador  at  the  Hague;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the -famous  synod  of 
IXort,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  recorded  in  his 
published  letters  to  Sir  Dudley.  Till  this  time, 
he  b^d  the  Oilvinistic  opinions  In  which  he  had 
been  educated ;  but  the  arguments  of  the  Arminian 
champino  Episcopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made 
him,  scoording  to  his  own  expression,  'bid  John 
C^Tin  good  night*  His  letters  from  Dort  are  cha- 
racterised by  Lord  Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial 
of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity,  and 
injustice  of  that  convention.'*  Although  the  emi- 
nent  Icamin;^  and  abilities  of  Hales  would  certainly 
hare  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church,  he  chose 
rather  to  live  in  studious  retirement,  and  accordingly 
withdrew  to  Eton  college,  where  he  had  a  private 
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fetlowship  under  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Sarille  as 
provost  Of  this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party, 
he  was  deprived,  for  refusing  to  take  the  •engage- 
ment,* or  oath  of  fldelityt  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  as  then  established  without  a  king  or 
house  of  lords.  By  cutting  off  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, his  ejection  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that 
at  length  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pended £2500,  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 
This  he  did  from  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  pecuniary  boimty  liberally  offered 
by  his  friends.  Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies 
(the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief  portion  of  his 
works),  he  wrote  a  famous  Tract  concerning  Schum 
and  Schumaticst  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  dis- 
union, and,  in  particular,  the  bad  effects  of  Epis- 
copal ambition,  are  freely  discussed.  This  tract 
having  come  to  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  author.  Hales  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  defence  of  it  to  the  primate,  who 
having  invited  him  to  a  conference,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied, that  he  forced,  though  not  without  difficulty,  a 
prebendal  stall  of  Windsor  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
needy  but  contented  scholar.  The  learning,  abilities, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  John  Hales  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highejit  terms,  not  only  by  Clarendon,  but 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr  Heylin,  Andrew  Marvel,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  He  is  styled  by  Anthony  Wood 
*  a  walking  library  ;'*  and  Pearson  considered  him  to 
be  *  a  man  of  as  great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and 
snbtilty  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bred.  His  industry  did  strive,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
equal  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  whereby  he  be- 
came as  great  a  master  of  polite,  various,  and  uni- 
versal teaming,  as  ever  yet  conversed  with  books.* + 
His  extensive  knowledge  he  cheerfully  communicated 
to  others ;  and  his  disposition  being  liberal,  obliging, 
and  cliaritable,  made  him,  in  religious  matters,  a  de- 
termined foe  to  intolerance,  and,  in  society,  a  highly 
agreeable  companion.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  *  no- 
thing troubled  him  morethiui  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  from  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences 
of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  would  often  say,  that  he  would  renounce 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  to-morrow,  if 
it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians 
should  be  damned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude 
another  man  to  be  damned,  who  did  not  wish  him 
so.  No  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to 
other  men  so  charitable  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he 
thought  that  other  men  were  more  in  fault  for  their 
carriage  towards  them,  than  the  men  themselves 
were  who  erred;  and  he  thought  that  pride  and 
passion,  more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  from  each  other's  communion.'  John 
Aubrey,  who  saw  him  at  Eton  after  his  sequestra- 
tion, describes  him  as  '  a  pretty  little  man,  sanguine, 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  very  gentle  and  cour- 
teous.* J 

The  style  of  his  sermons  is  dear,  simple,  and  in 
general  correct;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently 
illustrated  with  quotations  from  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers and  Christian  fathers.!    The  subjoined  ex- 

•  Athea«  Oxon.  zf.  luT 

t  Preface  to  *  Ths  Golden  Remains  of  the  BTer-memorable 
Mr  John  Helee.* 

t  Anbte3r*t  LlTse  of  Emiaent  Peraooe,  fL  afBL 

i  In  the  year  1765,  an  edltioa  of  his  works  was  publlabed  bj 
Lord  HaQce,  who  took  the  onwarraotable  liberty  of  modemti- 
ing  the  language  aooordJng  to  his  own  taste.  This,  we  leara 
from  Boewell,  met  the  atrong  diaapprobation  of  Dr  Johnson, 
sir  (aid  he),  is  a  ebaracterlatiaa] 
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tracts  are  from  a  sermon.  Of  Inquiry  and  Prwaie 
Judf^ment  in  Relipum, 

[Prwaie  Judgmtni  in  Migion,'] 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the 
reason  why  men  are  bo  geneTally  willing,  in  point  of 
religion,  to  cant  themselves  into  other  men's  arms, 
and,  leaving  their  own  reason,  rely  to  much  upon 
another  manV  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than 
our  own  !  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
we  account  it  a  yioe,  a  part  of  enyy,  to  think  another 
man's  goods,  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better 
than  our  own  ;  and  yet  we  account  it  a  singular 
rirtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than 
other  men's.  Let  us  not  mistake  ourselyes  ;  to  con- 
temn the  adrice  and  help  of  others,  in  lore  and  admi- 
ration to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace 
other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  rice  of  pride  :  on  the 
contraiy,  thankfully  to  entertun  the  adrice  of  others, 
to  giro  it  its  due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before 
our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  is  that  gracious  virtue 
of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish 
our  own  faculties,  and  commend  ourselves  to  others, 
this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiscretion. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  causes  of  this  .so  eeneral  an  error  amongst 
men.  First,  peradventure  the  dregs  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  yet  sufficiently  washed  from  the  hearts 
of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the  principal  stay  and 
supporter  of  that  church,  to  sufier  nothmg  to  be  in- 
quired into  which  is  once  concluded  by  thou.  Look 
uirough  Spain  and  Italy;  they  are  not  men,  but 
beast^  and,  Issachar-like,  patiently  couch  down 
under  eveiy  burden  their  superiors  lay  upon  them. 
Secondly,  a  fault  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  minis* 
tiy  ;  thus,  to  advise  men  (as  I  have  done)  to  search 
into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a 
way  to  dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed 
us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our  cures,  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  undergo ;  therefore,  to  purchase 
our  own  quiet,  and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are 
content  to  nourish  tiiis  still  humour  in  our  hearers  ; 
as  th^  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the 
smiths,  because  their  trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariseth  out 
of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy, 
seeming  quiet  because  it  hath  no  power  to  move. 
Again,  mavbe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mini- 
ster himself  is  not  over-great ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
good  policy  for  him  to  suppress  all  busy  inquiry  in 
his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  m  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him. 
Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  people  themselves, 
who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  painful), 
are  well  content  to  take  their  ease,  to  gild  their  vice 
with  eoodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty, 
and  their  neglect  of  inquiry  filial  ^obedience.  These 
reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of  kin  to  these,  may  be  die 
motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  refutation 
of  this  gross  neglect  in  men  of  their  own  reason,  and 
casting  themselves  upon  other  wits.  Hath  Ood  given 
you  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  your- 
selves might  lie  still,  or  sleep,  and  require  the  use  of 
other  men's  eyes  and  less  1  That  faculty  of  reason 
which  is  in  every  one  of  yon,  even  in  the  meanest 
that  hears  ma  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of  Ood,  is 

PMi  of  hb  camposltlan,  and  Is  also  cfaanotetMiosl  of  the  sge 
in  which  he  writes.  Besides,  sir,  when  the  Isxvuage  Is  changed, 
we  are  not  suxe  that  the  sense  Is  the  same.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sorry 
Lord  Hailes  has  done  this.*— i»onMfr#  Liji  q^JOuuon,  It.  282 1 
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jrour  eyes  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  rapport  jou, 
m  your  course  of  integrity  and  sanctity ;  via  may  so 
more  refuse  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  ywu- 
selves  upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  ncriect 
your  own  and  call  for  the  use  of  other  meo's  eyes  tad 
legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  &m, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  mamsge-npper, 
because  himself  would  go  and  see  it:  but  ve  bAre 
taken  an  easier  course  ;  we  can  buy  our  ianii,  sod  go 
to  supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  paiiu  to  i 
see  it ;  we  profess  ourselves  to  have  mads  a  grast  i 
purchase  of  neavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuse  ts  see  it 
and  survey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  mcn'i  ejo, 
and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  yon  to  what  end !  1 
know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  wc  may  with  the  better 
leisure  go  to  the  marriage-supper ;  that,  with  Hamas, 
we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the  banquet  pro> 
vided  tor  us  ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake 
ourselves  to  our  pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  oar  tradei, 
to  our  preferments  and  ambition.  *  * 

Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  oanehes 
when  we  thus  neglect  our  own  knowledge,  and  securely 
hazard  ourselves  upon  others'  skill !  Give  jie  leare, 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  aniHo  ivpoci 
to  you  what  I  find  in  S^eca  the  philosopher,  re- 
corded of  a  gentleman  in  Rome,  who,  beng  muvly 
ignorant,  yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  leaned,  pro- 
cured himself  many  servants,  of  which  some  he  cauised 
to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  histo- 
rians, some  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  stnage  kind 
of  fancy,  all  their  learning  ha  verilv  thoa^t  to  be 
his  own,  and  persuaded  himself  that  ae  knew  all  thst 
his  servants  understood ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height 
of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  bein^  weak  in  body  and 
diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provided  himself  of  wrestlen 
and  runners,  and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  and 
performed  them  by  his  servants;  still  applauding 
nimself,  ae  if  himself  had  done  them.  Bd0Ted,y(ni 
are  this  man :  when  you  neglect  to  try  the  spiriti,  to 
study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves,  but  content 
yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  your- 
selves altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that  ' 
are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  msaner  but  to 
account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  jtnn, 
that  you  know  all  that  we  know,  who  are  but  yoor  | 
servants  in  Jesus  Christ  t 

iCkOdtm  Heady  to  BdieveJ]  | 

Education  and  breeding  is  nothing  else  but  ^ 
authority  of  our  teachers  taken  over  our  childhood. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  be  of  less  force    , 
with  us,  or  which  we  ought  more  to  suspKt;  to 
childhood  hath  one  thing  natural  to  it,  which  v  a 
great  enemy  to  truth,  and  a  great  furtherer  of  deceit: 
what  is  that!    Credulity.    Nothing  is  more  oeduloos    i 
than  a  child :  and  our  daily  experience  shows  hoy 
strangely  they  will  belieye  either  their  andcnts  or 
one  another,  in  most  incredible  reports.    For,  to  be 
able  to  judge  what  persons,  what  reports  are  credible,    ^ 
is  a  point  of  strength  of  which  that  age  is  not  capable :  , , 
'  The  chiefest  sinew  and  strength  of  wisdom,'  saith 
Epicharmus,  •  is  not  easily  to  belieye.'    Have  we  not, 
then,  great  cause  to  call  to  better  account,  and  exa- 
mine by  better  reason,  whatsoerer  we  learned  in  w   j 
credulous  and  easy  an  age,  so  apt,  like  the  softest 
wax,  to  receive  every  impression  !     Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  singular  weakness,  and  this  large  and   | 
real  exception  which  we  haye  against  education,  1  '> 
verily  persuade  myself^  that  if  the  best  and  stroeiest 
ground  of  most  men's  religion  were  <^ened,  it  woald  | 
appear  to  be  nothing  else. 

IBeveremxfor  Andemt  Cjpmseiiti] 

Antiquity,  what  is  it  else  (God  only  e^flsptsd)  bat  >i 
man's  authority  bom  some  aoea  bafinc  of  t    Now,  fe  i 
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tliA  tmth  of  iluDgp,  time  makes  no  altemtion ;  thingi 
Aie  still  the  Hune  thev  are,  let  the  time  be  past,  pre- 
sent .  or  to  come.  Tnoee  things  which  we  reverence 
for  antiquitj,  what  were  they  at  their  first  birth  f 
Wft«  they  fiilsel — time  cannot  make  them  true. 
Were  they  true  I — ^time  cannot  make  them  more  true. 
The  circumstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respect  of 
truth  and  error  is  merely  impertinent. 

iPremUeuee  qf  cm  OptmUm  no  Argumenifor  iU  TnUL'] 

tfnirenality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth,  as  truth  itself 
is  ashamed  of;  for  untrersality  is  noiUiing  but  a 
quainter  and  a  trimmer  name  to  signify  the  multi- 
tude. Now,  human  authority  at  the  strongest  is  but 
weak,  but  the  multitude  is  the  weakest  part  of  human 
authority :  it  is  the  great  patron  of  error,  most  easily 
abased,  and  most  hardly  disabused.  The  beginning 
of  error  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  from  private  persons, 
but  the  maintainer  and  continuer  of  enor  is  the 
moltitude. 

JOHN  OAUDBN. 

Jobs  Gaudbh  was  a  thedogian  of  a  fiur  more  world 
Ij  and  ambitioiii  character  than  either  of  the  three 
preceding  diTinet^  He  was  bom  in  1605,  and  when 
about  thkty  years  of  age  became  diaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  besides 
obtaining  two  preferments  in  the  chmch.  Being  of 
a  temporising  disposition,  he  professed  the  opinions 
in  Togue  with  the  eaii's  party,  and  in  1640  preached 
befc«e  the  house  of  commons  a  sermoa  which  gare 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  members  cot  only  voted 
thanks  to  him,  bat  are  said  to  hare  presented  him 
with  a  silrer  tankard.  Next  year,  the  rich  deanery 
of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to  his  preferments ; 
an  of  whidii,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
goremment  and  worship  was  snbstitated  for  the 
Episcopal,  he  kept  by  coi^orming  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  though  not  without  apparent  reluctance. 
When  the  army  resolved  to  impeach  and  try  the 
king  in  1648,  he  published  A  Rdigiomt  and  Loyai 
ProiewtaAm  against  their  purposes  and  proceedings : 
this  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
Tarious  other  pieces,  which  he  sent  forth  in  defence 
of  the  canse  of  the  royalists.  But  his  grand  service 
to  that  party  consisted  in  his  writing  the  famous 
liom  BasiWUf  or  the  PartraitMn  of  his  Moat  Sacred 
Mayaty,  in  hie  Solitude  and  Sufferinffe,  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  L  himseli^ 
and  to  contain  the  devout  meditations  of  his  latter 
daya  There  appears  to  have  been  an  intention  to 
publish  tliis  *  Portraiture'  before  the  execution  of  the 
idng,  as  an  attempt  to  save  Ms  life  by  working  on 
tlie  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  either  fkt>m  the  dii&- 
cnltj  of  getting  it  pnnteid,  or  some  other  cause,  it 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  several  days  after 
hia  m^esty's  death.  The  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duced in  his  favour  was  extraordinary.  *  It  is  not 
easy,'  says  Hume, '  to  conceive  the  general  compas- 
sioa  excited  towards  the  king  by  the  publishing,  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  Aill  of  piety,  uieek- 
nesa*  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  scrupled  to 
ascribe  to  that  book  the  subsequent  restoration  of 
the  royal  femily.  Milton  compares  its  efl^cts  to 
those  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans 
by  Antony'B  reading  to  them  the  will  of  Csesar.*  So 
eageriy  and  univenaUy  was  the  book  perused  by 
the  oiMdoOt  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
■ingfe  year  {  and  probably  through  its  influence^e 
title  of  Royal  Martyr  was  applied  to  the  king.  It 
being  of  ooorae  desirable,  for  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
party,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  work  should  be 
discredited,  they  circulated  a  vague  rumour  that  its 
tme  withoT  waa  one  of  the  household  ffi»ftpl^inff  of 


the  king.  Milton,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  council 
of  state,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  whidi  he  entitled 
*  Iconoclastes,'  or  The  Image*br«iker,  alludes  to  the 
doubts  which  prevailed  on  the  subject ;  but  at  tiiis 
time  the  real  history  of  the  book  was  unknown. 
The  first  disclosure  took  place  in  1691,  when  there 
appeared  in  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  Milton's  ^loono- 
dastes,'  a  memorandum  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  in  which  that  nobleman  affirms 
he  had  been  told  by  Charles  11.  aM  his  brother  that 
the  '  Ikon  Basilike'  was  the  proouction  of  Gauden. 
This  report  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  bv 
a  circumstantial  narrative  published  by  Gauden  s 
former  curate.  Walker.  Several  writers  then  en- 
tered the  field  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  the 
principal  defender  of  the  king's  claim  being  Wag- 
stafie,  a  nonjuring  clergjmian,  who  published  an 
elaborate  *  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,' 
in  1693.  For  ten  years  subsequently,  the  literary 
war  continued ;  but  after  this  there  ensued  a  long 
interval  of  repose.  When  Hume  wrote  his  histonr, 
the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  appeared  so  equally 
balanced,  tliat,  *  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  oi 
that  production,  it  is  not  easy,'  says  he,  'for  a 
historian  to  fix  any  opinion  which  will  be  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  proofs  brought  to 
evince  that  this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  so 
convincing,  that  if  any  impartial  reader  peruse  any 
one  side  apart,  he  will  think  it  impossiUe  tiiat 
arguments  could  be  produced  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance so  strong  an  evidence ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares both  sides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
fix  any  determination.'  Tet  Hume  confesses  that 
to  him  the  arguments  of  the  royal  party  appeuvd 
the  strongest  In  1786,  however,  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence was  turned  by  the  pubUottion,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  of  some  of 
Gauden's  letters,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
six  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
after  the  Restoration.  He  there  comj^ns  of  the 
poverty  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  to  which  he  had  already 
been  appointed,  and  urgently  solicits  a  further  re- 
ward for  the  important  secret  service  which  he  had 
performed  to  the  royal  cause.  Some  of  these  letters, 
containing  aUtukme  to  the  drcumstance,  had  for- 
merly been  printed,  though  in  a  less  authentic  form ; 
but  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  one,  dated  the 
ISth  of  March  1661,  in  which  he  explicitly  grounds 
his  daim  to  additional  remuneration,  *  not  on  what 
was  known  to  the  world  under  my  name,  but  what 
goes  under  the  late  blessed  king's  name,  the  Ikon  or 
Portraiture  of  his  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  suffer^ 
ings.  This  book  and  figure,'  he  adds, '  was  wholly 
and  only  my  invention,  making;  and  design;  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  king's  wisdom,  honour,  and 
piety.'  Clarendon  had  before  this  learnt  the  secret 
from  his  own  intimate  friend,  Morley,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  had  otherwise  ample  means  of  in- 
vestigating its  truth :  and  not  only  does  he,  in  a 
letter  to  (^uden,  fully  acquiesce  in  the  unpalatable 
statement,  but,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Bebellion,* 
written  at  the  desire  of  Charies  L,  and  avowedly 
intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  royal  character  and 
cause,  he  maintains  the  most  rigid  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  *  Ikon  Basilik£'-~a  fact  altogether  un- 
accountable, on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  Charles 
to  be  tlie  author  of  what  had  brought  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  royal  party,  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  fUsity  of  the  report  current  among  the  oppo- 
site fiiction.  Nor  is  it  easy,  on  that  supposition, 
to  conceive  for  what  reason  the  troublesome  solicita- 
tions df  Gauden  were  so  efibctual  as  to  lead  to  his 
promotion,  in  1662,  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester ; 
a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits,  for  he  died  hi  the  same  year,  through  di*- 
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appointment,  it  is  said,  at  not  havin;^  obtaincil  the 
richer  see  of  Winchester,  which  Clarendon  had  be- 
stowed upon  Morley.  Notwithstanding  the  cogency 
of  the  eridence  abore-mentioned,  and  of  many  cor- 
roborative circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to 
detail  here,  the  controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  *  Ikon  Basilike'  is  by  some  still  decided  in  favour 
of  the  king.  Such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  a 
work  entiUed  *  Who  wrote  Ikon  Basilike?'  published 
in  1824  by  Dr  Wordsworth,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge;  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  *  has  ranged  himself  on  the  same  side.  But 
in  a  masterly  article  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
the  Edmburgh  Review,  the  question,  notwithstand- 
ing some  difficulties  which  still  adhere  to  it,  has,  we 
think,  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  in 
favour  of  Gauden.f 

As  a  sample  of  the  *  Ikon,'  we  present  the  follow- 
ing meditations  upon 

IThe  Variout  EvetUa  of  (he  Ckil  War.] 

The  various  successes  of  this  unhappy  war  have  at 
least  afforded  me  variety  of  good  meditations.  Some- 
times God  was  pleased  to  try  me  with  victory,  by 
worsting  my  enemies,  that  1  mi^bt  know  how  witn 
moderation  and  thanks  to  own  and  use  his  power, 
who  is  only  the  true  Lord  of  Hosts,  able,  when  he 
pleases,  to  repress  the  confidence  of  those  that  fought 
against  me  with  so  great  advantages  for  power  and 
number. 

From  small  beginnings  on  my  part,  he  let  me  see 
that  I  was  not  wholly  forsaken  by  my  people's  love  or 
his  protection. 

Other  times  God  was  pleased  to  exerrii<c  my  pa- 
tience, and  teach  me  not  to  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh, 
but  in  the  living  God. 

My  sins  sometimes  prevailed  against  the  justice  of 
my  cause ;  and  those  tnat  were  with  me  wanted  not 
matter  and  occasion  for  his  just  chastisement  both  of 
them  and  me.  Nor  were  my  enemies  less  punished 
by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  them  to  continue 
that  injustice  by  open  hostility,  which  was  begun  by 
most  riotous  and  unparliamentary  tumults. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  personal  and  private  sins 
may  ofttimes  overbalance  the  justice  of  public  engage- 
ments ;  nor  doth  God  account  every  gallant  man  (in 
the  world's  esteem)  a  fit  instrument  to  assert  in  the 
way  of  war  a  righteous  cause.  The  more  men  are 
prone  to  arrogate  to  their  own  skill,  valour,  and 
stren^^h,  the  less  doth  God  ordinarily  work  by  them 
for  his  own  gloiy. 

I  am  sure  the  event  or  success  can  never  state  the 
iustice  of  any  cause,  nor  the  peace  of  men's  con- 
sciences, nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  souls. 

Those  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubt- 
edly for  their  justification  the  word  of  God  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths;  all 
requiring  obedience  to  my  just  commands;  but  to 
none  other  under  heaven  without  me,  or  against  me, 
in  the  point  of  raising  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  side  are  forced  to  fly  to  the 
shifts  of  some  pretended  fears,  and  wild  fundamentals 
of  state,  as  they  call  them,  which  actually  overthrow 
the  present  fabric  both  of  church  and  state ;  being 
such  imaginaiy  reasons  for  self-defence  as  are  most 
impertinent  for  those  men  to  allege,  who,  being  my 
subjects,  were  manifestly  the  first  assaulters  of  me 
and  the  laws,  first  by  unsuppressed  tumults,  after  by 
listed  forces.  The  same  allegations  they  use,  will  fit 
any  faction  that  hath  but  power  and  confidence 
enough  to  second  with  the  sword  all  their  demands 

♦  Vol.  xxxtt  p.  487. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xllv.  p.  1.  Tlie  same  opinion 
had  proTiousIy  been  supported  with  great  ability  by  Mr  Laing, 
la  UB*HJstOf7or8ooUaad,'vQLLpp.380andM6. 


against  the  preseat  laws  and  governors,  which  can 
never  be  such  as  some  side  or  other  will  not  find  fiuilt 
with,  so  as  to  urge  what  they  call  a  reformation  of 
them  to  a  rebellion  against  them. 


JEREMY  TATIjOR. 


The  English  church  at  this  time  was  hoooiired 
by  the  services  of  many  able  and  profound  theok>- 
gians;  men  who  had  both  studied  and  thought 
deeply,  and  possessed  a  vigorous  and  original  dlia- 
racter  of  intellect    The  most  eloquent  and  imagi- 


Jeremy  Taylor. 


native  of  all  her  divines  was,  however,  Jekejtt 
Tatix>r,  who  has  been  styled  by  some  the  SAoAmorc, 
and  by  others  the  Spetuer,  of  our  theological  lite- 
rature.   He  seems  to  be  closely  allied,  in  the  com- 
plexion of  his  taste  and  genius,  to  the  poet  of  the 
*  Faery  Queen.'    He  has  not  tlie  unity  and  energy, 
or  the  profound  mental  philosophy,  of  the  greal 
dramatist ;  wliile  he  strongly  resembles  Spenser  ia 
his  prolific  fancy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  musical  ar 
rangement  and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  prolongec 
description,  and  in  delicious  musings  and  reveries 
suggested  by  some  favourite  image  or  metaphor 
on  which  he  dwells  with  the  fondness  and  enthu 
siasm  of  a  young  poet     In  these  passages  he  k 
also  apt  to  run  into  excess ;  epithet  is  heaped  upoo 
epithet  and  figure  upon  figure ;  all  the  quaint  oon 
ceits  of  his  fancy,  and  the  curious  stores  of  his  leam> 
ing,  are  dragged  in,  till  both  precision  and  propriety 
are  sometimes  lost    He  writes  like  an  orator,  mnc 
produces  his  cflfect  by  reiterated  strokes  and  multi- 
plied impressions.     His  picture  of  the  KesurrectloD 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  style  of 
poetry,  but  generally  he  deals  with  the  gentle  ano 
familiar;  and  his  allusions  to  natural  objects — mt 
trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  rising  or  setting  cun 
the  charms  of  youthful  innocence  and  benuty,  and 
the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  childhood — poeseft 
an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feeling  and  delicmcy  ol 
fancjr.    When  presenting  rules  for  rooming  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  he  stops  to  indulge  his  lore  ai 
nature.    *  Sometimes,'  he  says,  *be  (nirious  to  see 
the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east.'     He 
compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bubble,  *  enpty 
and  gay,  and  shining  like  a  dore's  neck,  or  the  image 
of  a  rainbow,  which  hath  no  wihrtnnoe^  and  whoaa 
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toy  imagerj  uid  cokmrt  are  IkntwtioaL'  The  fnl- 
fllment  of  our  daties  he  calls  *  presenting  a  rotary 
or  chaptet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker ;'  and  he 
dresses  eren  the  grave  with  the  flowers  of  fancy. 
This  freshness  of  feeling  and  imagination  remained 
wiUi  him  to  the  last*  amidst  all  the  strife  and  Tio- 
lenoe  of  the  cItiI  war  (in  which  he  was  an  anxious 
partJcipatrr  and  sufferer),  and  the  still  more  dcsden- 
ing  effects  ot  polemical  controversy  and  systems  of 
cssuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  vicissitudes 
d  his  hfe  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater 
gentteness,  resignation,  toleration  for  human  failings, 
and  a  more  ardent  love  of  humankind. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Camhridge  (bap- 
tised on  the  15th  of  August,  1613),  and  descended 
of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood.     He  was  the 
Uni^  representative  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  his  family  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 
the  connty  of  Gloucester.    The  Taylors,  however, 
had  *  fallen  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn 
faces,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious 
member,  and  Jeremy's  father  followed  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge.    He  put  his 
Bon  to  college,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
haringhims^  previously  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  given  him  the 
advantages  of  the  Free  Grammar  school.    In  1631, 
Jeremy  Taylor  took  hi#  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  Caius  college,  and  entering  into  sacred  orders, 
:    removed  to  London,  to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a 
I    college  friend  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.     His  eloquent 
discourses,  uded  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  *  his 
'    florid  and  youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  en- 
tranced all  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of 
liberty.     By  Land's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  All  Souls  college,  Oxford;  became 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upping- 
ham, in  Rutlandshire.    In  1639  he  married  Fhcebe 
Langdale,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
her  musical  name,  and  that  she  bore  three  sons  to 
her  accomplished  husband,  and  died  three  years 
after  her  marriage.    The  sons  of  Taylor  also  died 
before  their  father,  clouding  with  melancholy  and 
regret  his  late  and  troubled  years.    The  turmoil  of 
the  civil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the  fate  of  the 
royaUsts.    By  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  at  the  command  of 
Cfaarlea,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 
he  was  by  principle  and  profession  strongly  attached. 
In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 
chaplain,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
pariiamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  before 
the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.    He  was  soon  re- 
leased, but  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
royalists,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  chureh,  Taylor 
resolved  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  two  learned  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 
blish a  schcxil  at  Newton-hall,  county  of  Caermar- 
then.    He  appears  to  have  been  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  party,  but  treated  with  no  marked 
severity* 

*  In  flie  great  storm,'  he  says,  *  which  dashed  the 
vessel  of  tJ^  chureh  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
have  eigoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Hcire  I 
cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  xMe  ssdTely,  the  storm 
fcdlowed  nie  with  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it 
fevoke  a  cables  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentleneaa  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distin- 
foiih  things  nor  persons:  and,  but  that  He  that  still* 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.' 

This  fine  passage  is  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor^s 
Liberty  of  Prophuytngy  a  discourse  published  in 
1647,  showing  the  UtirecLStmahleneaa  cf  Preteribmg 
to  other  Men's  Faith,  and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting 
Differing  Opinions,  By  'prophesying'  he  means 
preaching  or  expounding,  llie  work  has  been 
justly  described  as  'perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ* 
ings,  that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  reared— as  the  first 
distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
the  difiiculty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insuffi- 
ciency and  uncertainty  of  tradition— the  fallibility 
of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
church  as  a  body,  as  arbiten  of  controverted  points 
— and  the  consequent  necessity  of  letting  every  man 
choose  his  own  guideor  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture for  himself;  since,  says  he,  'any  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himself  than  any  man  can  be  for 
another— for  in  this  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as  honesty, 
which  certainly  every  man  will  best  preserve  in  his 
own  case,  and  to  himself  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it);  and  it  is  not  required  of  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it' 
Milton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  all 
Roman  Catholics— a  trait  of  the  persecuting  cha- 
racter of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  establish 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confession  of  the  apostlra'  creed 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  union 
among  Christians.  The  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destroy  this  limitetion,  and  are  applicable  to  u^- 
versal  toleration,  which  he  dared  hurdly  then  avow, 
even  if  he  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  convic- 
tion. The  style  of  his  masterly  '  Discourse'  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  about  tarifles  and 
impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepto  of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  happy  eternity/  He  doses  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  whidi 
he  had  found,  he  says,  in  the  Jews'  books  :^ 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  bis  tent  door,  according  to 
his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weaiy 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a 
hundr^  years  of  a^.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down;  but  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and 
prayed  not,  nor  be^d  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  hearen  t 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  Ood ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angiy,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  idl 
the  erils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  Ood  called  to  Abraham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  strancer  was?  He  replied, 
I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee : 
Ood  answered  him,  I  have  sufiered  him  these  hundred 
years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  thou 
not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  t  Upon  this,  saith  the  stoiy,  Abraham  fetchsd 
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liim  hmtk  •^ain,  and  gare  him  hotpitoble  entertaiii- 
ncnt  Mid  wise  inntruction*  Oo  ikou  amd  do  Uhewim, 
•nd  thy  dutfitj  will  be  mnodod  hj  the  God  of 
Ahniham.' 

In  Walei,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  married  to  Mn 
Joauia  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  L, 
wd  mistress  of  an  estate  in  the  ooon^  of  Caer- 
marthen.    He  was  thus  reUered  fh>m  the  irksome 
dnties  of  a  schoolmaster ;  bat  the  fines  and  seques- 
trations imposed  by  the  parliamentaiy  party  on 
the  property  of  the  nnralists,  are  supposed  to  hare 
dilapidated  his  wife's  fortune.    It  is  known  that  he 
VBceiTed  a  pension  from  the  patriotic  and  excellent 
John  Erelyn,  and  the  literary  labours  of  Tftylor 
wen  nerer  relaxed.    Soon  aft^  the  publication  of 
the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  he  wrote  an  Apdogy 
for  AmOoHMd  and  Set  Form  of  LUiirm,  aiad  in  IS4S 
Tko  Id/e  i/  C^riat^or  the  Greaf  ^j«Mp2cir,  a  TaluaUe 
and  higlily  popular  work.    These  were  followed  by 
Ills  treatises  alHoh  Lwmg  and  HofyDymg,  Twenty- 
stoea  Serwune  for  the  Summer  Haff-Year,  and  other 
minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an  excellent  little 
manual  of  devotion,  entitled  the  Ooldm  Grooe,  so 
called  after  the  mansion  of  his  neighbour  and  patron 
the  Eari  of  Carberry,  in  whose  fiunily  he  had  spent 
many  of  his  happiest  leisure  hours.    In  the  prefaee 
to  this  work,  Taylor  had  reflected  on  the  ruling 
powers  in  church  and  state,  for  which  he  was,  for  a 
short  time,  committed  to  prison  in  Chepstow  CasUe. 
He  next  completed  his  Coiirse  of  Sermome  for  the 
Year,  and  published  some  controversial  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  of  Origmal  Bm,  respecting  which  his 
opinions  were  rather  latifiidinarian,  inclining  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy.    He  was  attacked  both  by  High 
Churchmen  and  CalTinists,  but  defended  himself 
with  warmth  and  spirit— the  only  instance  in  which 
his  bland  and  benevolent  dispoaition  was  betrayed 
into  anything  approaching  to   personal  asperity. 
He  went  to  London  in  1657,  and  officiated  in  a  pri- 
vate congregation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  ofier  was 
made  him  by  the  Eari  of  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  in  a  churdi  at  Lis- 
bom.    Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his 
vesidenoe  at  Portmore,  on  the  iMnks  of  Lough 
Neagh,  about  eight  miles  firom  Usbum.    Two  years 
appear  to  have  been  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when,  in  1660,  Taylor  madea  risit  to  London,  to  pub- 
lish his  Duetor  DtAikmtiMm,  or  Quee  </  Consewetux, 
the  most  eUborate,  but  the  least  successftil,  of  all  his 
works.    His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an  aus- 
pidous  period.    The  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution  in  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  Crom- 
wdl,  and  the  hopes  of  the  cavaliers  were  fanned 
hy  the  art^loe  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.    Jeremy 
Tsylor  signed  the  declaration  of  the  loyalists  of 
London  on  the  24th  of  April;  on  the  29th  of 
Hay  Charles  IL  entered  London  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  in  August  follow- 
ing, our  author  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor.    The  Restoration  exalted  many  a  worthless 
parasite,  and  disappointed  many  a  deserving  loyalist ; 
let  us  be  thankfm  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  mitre 
descending  on  the  head  of  at  least  one  pure  and  pious 
churchman !  Taylor  was  afterwards  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council    The  see  of  Dromore  was  also 
annexed  to  his  other  bishopric,  '  on  account  of  his 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.'   These  well-bestowed 
honours  he  eiqoyed  only  about  six  years.     The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  fimction  were  discharged  with 
leal,  mingled  with  charity;  and  the  few  sermons 
which  we  possess  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  are 
truly  apostolic,  both  in  spirit  and  language.    The 
evil  dm  atid  eeil  tom^mee  on  whksh  he  had  fidlen  never 
caoied  him  to  ewerve  from  hia  enlightened  toleration 


or  fisrvent  piety.  Any  remains  of  a  cantwiwifffijj 
spirit  whidi  might  have  survived  the  period  of  his 
busy  manhood,  were  now  entirely  reproiied  ty  the 
calm  dictates  of  a  wise  experience,  sanctiiied  by  sf- 
flictioa,  and  bv  his  onferons  and  fanportant  datwi  m 
a  guide  and  director  of  the  Protestant  ehoirii. .  He 
died  at  Lisbum  of  a  fever  on  the  I3th  of  Aognit, 
1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  sge.  A  iiii» 
pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never  perhaps  exiited. 
His  learning  dignified  the  high  stotion  he  st  last  tt- 
tained ;  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grsce 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeuioar;  whfle  his 
commanding  genius  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  troth 
and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everissting  sffec 
tion  and  veneration.  We  have  alluded  to  the  ge- 
neral character  and  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  worin. 
A  late  eminent  scholar,  Dr  Parr,  has  eulogised  his 
controversial  writings:  'fraught  as  they  sre,'  he 
says, '  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peeriess  eloqwDce, 
and  with  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge— histohcsl, 
classical,  scholastic,  and  theological— they  may  he 
considered  as  irrefragable  prooft  of  his  pure,  iSkn- 
tionate,  and  dutiftil  attachment  to  the  rdfomied 
church  of  England.'  His  wnetmtrovenitd  writings, 
however,  form  the  noblest  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  peculiar  tenete  may  be  differentiy  judged  of  hy 
different  sects.  He  was  perhaps  too  prone  to  ipeca- 
lation  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  he  was  certainly  no 
blindly-devoted  adherent  of  the  church.  His  mind 
loved  to  expatiate  on  the  higher  things  of  time, 
death,  and  eternity,  which  ooooem  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  to  draw  from  the  divine  rerelatioD  its 
hopes,  terrors,  and  ii^junctions  (in  his  hsnds  irre- 
sistible as  the  flaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  purify- 
ing the  human  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  a  more  exalted 
destiny.  *  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  sbsll  first 
see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earth,  we  must  first 
love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our 
hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  un- 
derstand.** 

The  following  passages  are  selected  as  being  among 
the  most  characteristic  or  beautiful  in  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's works : — 

[The  Age  qflteaem  and  IHicntiom.1 
We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins 
when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  cu 
fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contempoiaiy  vith 
a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man  when  be 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason^  aooordins  to 
his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.    Some  are  called  at  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  nerer;  but  | 
all  menUteenoui^;  forthe  life  of  a  man  comet  npon  | 
him  slowly  and  insensibly.  '  But,  as  when  the  sun  ap-  i 
proachinff  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  fint 
opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringjes  of  a 
doud,  and  peeps  over  the  eaatem  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brom  of 
Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  Ood ;  and  still,  while  a 
man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gete  up  highe%  till  be 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  li^t,  and  then  he  slunes 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  oflen,  and  sometlmefl 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly: 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life.     He  first  hegin.^  to 
perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making  little  leflec- 
tions  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  disoonne  « 
flies  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  libertr :  tot 
when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  ana  little 
pweheil  kfUnaytay^^ 
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bttitnftiffiDf,  lie  is  al  fint  flnterlMiMd  with  triflM  and 
iiii|MrtiB«i  thincsy  not  beoMiie  he  needs  them,  bat 
becMue  kit  im&wtonding  it  no  bisfferp  Mid  Utile 
imifts  of  tlitngi  are  laid  before  him,  uke  a  oock-boat 
to  a  whale,  onl j  to  plar  withal :  but,  befoie  a  man 
eomee  to  be  wite,  he  it  half  dead  with  goutt  and  con* 
iumption,  with  catairht  and  aches,  with  tore  eyes  and 
wocn-ont  bodv.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
life  of  a  man  but  bv  the  aeoountt  of  his  reason,  he  is 
long  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
oJled  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
soul  at  least  furnished  with^what  is  necessaiy  towards 
his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
we  call  yean  of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed 
bis  tutors,  and  amred  at  the  bondagje  of  a  caitiff 
fpirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
psssion.  The  man  bj  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to 
choose  his  rice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress, 
to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
to  despise  his  betters,  to  denv  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
for  erer  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
hood. They  can  discern  good  from  eril;  and  iher 
Cre  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  Is  good,  and  wal- 
inf  in  the  erils  of  foUy  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
Tidous  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginnins  of 
his  life  ;  he  is  a  fool  in  lus  understanding,  and  that 
is  a  sad  death. 

IThe  Pomp  €f  Ika^^ 

Talw  awar  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
■ad  eolemn  busbeais,  and  the  actii^  by  candlelight, 
end  proper  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
end  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepen, 
the  ewoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the 
physicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
dred and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
and  quitted  from  ito  troublesome  circumstsAces.  It 
is  the  tame  harmless  thin^  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-serrant  to-day;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  very  night  a 
thousand  creatures  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
many  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him 
nnabla  to  die. 

{MarrtaffeJ} 

Tk«7  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eter- 
nity, life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ren- 
iures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
an  eril  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
and  hatdi  the  eggs  which  her  own  foll^  or  infelicity 
hath  produced ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogatire,  and  the 
may  complain  to  Ood,  as  subjecto  do  of  tyrant 
;  Imt  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
I  of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hoars  of  his  sadness,  jH  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  site  amon^  his  neighbours, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  si^is  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
tlae  Iraitoers,  shall  tell  of  this  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  his  graye,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched 


The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream  ;  but  there 
the  £mt  overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice, 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snaae.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  fimi- 
ing  many  inconveniences  upon  the  mountains  of  single 
life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  mairiage  to  re- 
fresh their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  letten, 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peevishness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all 
offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
versation ;  every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blos- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  thcnr  begin  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stifien  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  tne  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marria^ ;  watchfril  and  obser- 
vant, jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  d^efnl,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  ezperience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.       * ,     * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  withoot  love ; 
and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innocency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
flowers  of  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then 
the  breasto  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppingB 
m ;  ner  eyes  are  iair  as  the  lig 


upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  iair  as  thelight 
ot  heaven ;  she  is  a  fountain  seiued,  and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that 
loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  aooento  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stamsMT- 
ing,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delighto  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  tlukt  I  should 
infuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Elgyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some.  But  thoee  married. pairs  that  live  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  give  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shaU,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals ;  and  when  they  shall  live  a^^tin,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partaKe  of  his  glories,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  things 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as  the 
numbers  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  remirrec- 
tion  there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  passed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  firom  this  sacramental  union  all  holy 
pairs  slukll  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  ages. 

ll%e  Progrm  of  SkL\ 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  throogh 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  iutenerate  the  stuUwni 
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parement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression 
of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  de- 
scending pearls  of  a  mistjr  morning,  till  it  had  opened 
its  way  and  made  a  stream  laige  enough  to  cany  away 
the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  inrade  the 
neighbouring  gardens:  but  then  the  despised  drops 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intolerable 
miseluef.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped 
with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobrietT  by  the  eye  of  a  rererend  man,  or  the  counsels 
of  a  smffle  sermon:  but  when  such  beginnings  are 
neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  mu<m  phi- 
losophy as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can 
endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
erils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at 
their  first  entry  might  hare  been  killed  with  the  pres- 
sure of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to 
prerent  his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin,  must  be 
very  careful  that  ne  never  entertain  his  spirit  with  the 
remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with,  the 
fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the 
Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh- 
pots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his  wilder  for- 
^ging>t  is  shut  up  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and 
suffer  the  authority  of  a  man,  he  sits  down  tamely 
in  his  prison,  and  pa^  to  his  keeper  fear  and  reverence 
for  his  meat ;  but  if  he  chance  to  come  again,  and 
taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into 
bis  natural  cruelty.  He  scarce  abstains  from  eating 
those  hands  that  brought  him  diMcipline  and  food.* 
So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by  the 
naoe  of  Ood,  and  reduced  to^  reason,  and  kept  in  awe 
by  religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught 
to  foig^  those  alluring;  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin  ;  but 
if  he  diverts  from  his  path,  and  snatches  handfuls 
from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers  the  lasci- 
viousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his 
childish  palate,  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungry 
after  unwholesome  diet,  and  longs  for  the  apples  ol 
Sodom. 

The  Pannonian  bears,  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart 
in  the  region  of  their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon  the 
wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicious  revenge  strike 
the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit  from  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  them- 
selves make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death :  so 
is  every  vicious  person  struck  with  a  deadly  wound, 
and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of 
the  heart ;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and 
turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his 
bowels,  where  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and  then 
dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy  by 
divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

[The  Retmrection  of  Siwnen.'\ 

So  have  we  seen  a  poor  condemned  criminal,  the 
weiffht  of  whose  sorrows  sitting  heavily  upon  his  soul, 
hath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  for- 
gotten his  groans,  and  laid  aside  his  deep  sighings : 
but  on  a  sudden  comes  the  messenger  of  death,  and 
unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  scatters  the  heavy  cloud 
that  encircled  his  miserable  head,  and  makes  him  re- 
turn to  acts  of  life,  that  he  may  quickly  descend  into 

•  Admonltcque  tument  gastato  saagnine  fatuMS : 
Ferret,  et  a  tnpldo  viz  absUnet  ira  magiitta 

*  Bat  let  Um  taste  of  daughter  be  renewed. 
And  tkair  feU  Jawi  again  with  gore  Imbnied ; 
Tbea  dnadfnlly  tbeir  wakning  f urice  ifie, 
▲ad  ^hring  fivas  reldiidle  in  tlietr  eyea ; 
With  wrathful  roar  their  echoing  dena  they  tsar. 
And  hardly  ev'n  the  weU-knowa  keeper  spare ; 
■*'"  -•—■-»—' —  • «-- • —  uid  standa  aloof  for  fear.* 


death,  and  be  no  more.  So  is  eveiy  sinner  that  lits 
down  in  shame,  and  makes  his  grare  with  the  wicked ; 
he  shall,  indeed,  rise  again,  and  be  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  the  archangel ;  but  then  he  shidl  descend  into 
sorrows  greater  than  the  reason  and  the  patience  of  a 
man,  weeping  and  shrieking  louder  than  the  groans  of 
the  miseiable  children  in  ue  valley  of  Hinnom. 

[Smfvi  Pldomrt.'l 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  which  ti 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteoosly,  that  ii| 
as  they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed ;  for  Uien  Aey 
paint  and  smile,  and  dress  themselves  up  in  tinsel  sad 
glass  ^ms  and  counterfeit  imagery ;  but  when  thou 
hast  nfled  and  discomposed  them  witii  enjoying  their 
false  beauties,  and  that  they  begin  to  go  off,  then  be- 
hold them  in  their  nakedness  and  weariness.  See 
what  a  sigh  and  sorrow,  what  naked  unhandsome  pro- 
portions and  a  filthy  carcass  they  discover ;  and  the 
next  time  they,  counterfeit,  remember  what  you  hsTe 
already  discovered,  and  be  no  more  abused. 

[UaefMl  8tftdit»,^ 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ;  for    | 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  your    , 
studies,  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in 
gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling    ; 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  garlands  of  use-    , 
less  daisies.*    Study  that  which  is  profitable,  that    ; 
which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  com- 
monwealths,  that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and 
wise.    Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  leaning    1 
there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion :  thers 
is  mint  and  cummin,   and  there   are  the  weighty    j 
things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and  less 
useful,  and  everything  that  is  useful  will  be  required 
in  its  time :  and  1  may  in  this  also  use  the  wwdj  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.'    Bat 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things  d[  God  and  of 
religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering 
the  saying  of  Origen,  *  That  the  knowledge  that  arises 
from  goo&ess  is  something  that  is  more  certain  and 
more  divine  than  all  demonstration,'  than  all  otha 
learnings  of  the  world. 

[OmfwUmg  i&e  AjfUcted."] 

Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  lo 
there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  God  made  onr 
tongues,  next  to  reciting  his  praises,  than  to  minister 
comfort  to  a  weary  soul.  And  what  greater  meamue 
can  we  have,  tlum  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  dreary  eyes  looks  to  heaven  and 
round  about,  and  cannot  nnd  so  much  rest  as  to  lay 
his  eyelids  close  together — than  that  thy  tongue 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  the 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease  ;  and  when  he 
perceives  that  there  is  sudi  a  thing  in  the  world,  and 

*  BIrlMao  Newton,  a  Uttle  belbra  be  died,  said,  *I  doat 
know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but  tm  to  myeelf,  leeen 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  pb»yfaig  on  the  aea-ahoie,  aad 
dlvertii^niyaelfinnowandthen  finding  a  omoother  pehUe  or 
a  pratUer  aheU  than  oi^inary,  whilst  the  groat  oecwi  of  tnth 
lay  all  undlaooverad  before  me.*— «^penoe*«  AMedota,  p.  M. 
Who  reads 
IncBwantly,  and  to  his  reading  bringa  not 
A  q»irit  and  Judgment  equal  or  euperior, 
(And  what  he  bringa  what  needa  he  elaewhere sssk Q 
ITnoertaIn  and  unsettled  atOl  xemnlna : 
Deep  vened  in  hooka,  and  shallow  in  himaalf. 
Crude  or  intoxicate.  ooUeeting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  apoage, 
Aa  children  gathering  pebblea  on  the  ahora 
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in  the  order  of  things,  u  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  the  prison  of  his  sorrows  at  the  door 
of  sighs  and  tears,  and  bj  little  and  little  melt  into 
ibowera  and  refreshment !  This  is  glory  to  thy  voice, 
snd  employment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.  But  so 
hare  I  seen  the  sun  hiss  the  frozen  earth,  which  was 
bound  up  with  the  imam  of  death,  and  the  colder 
bieath  of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
diannels ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little 
gmTes  in  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air,  to 
tell  that  there  is  jo^  within,  and  that  the  great  mo- 
thor  of  creatures  will  onen  the  stock  of  her  new  re- 
fiediment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises 
to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  man 
under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks 
from  the  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and 
chains  of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  Ood,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning  ;  for  to  be  miserable  is 
death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
Ood  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
ss  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of 
supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
thankful  persons. 

[lUal  and  Appartnt  ffapptnaa.'] 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous 
and  prevailing  tyrant,  we  should  find,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  joys,  such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  plea- 
sure, as  may  serve  to  represent  hinf  presently  miser- 
able, besides  his  final  infelicities.  For  I  have  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a 
poor  and  a  thin  garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an 
old  rich  penon  hath  been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a 
load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body 
thai  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content, 
not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly 
apd  an  uneasy  soul.  Apollodorus  was  a  traitor  and 
a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour- 
ished toocpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and 
his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of 
death ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
dreams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real 
troubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw 
the  Scythians  flaying  him  alive,  his  daughten  like 
pillars  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  ac- 
cuwd  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  tikes  his  bever- 
age in  an  earthen  vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and 
searches  Into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison, 
and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  Ood 
for  his  safety  t 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thooffht  with  chuns,  or  carry 
imaginations  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  I  can  the  beauty 
of  t£e  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  deli- 
cious to  the  palate  and  the  throat  I  does  the  hand  in- 
termeddle with  the  joys  of  the  heart  i  or  darkness, 
that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  1  does  the  body 
live,  aa  does  the  spirit  1  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be 
like  to  common  food  1  Indeed,  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  good  and  bad ;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the 
dmnkard,  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man ;  pirates  have 
fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
}uat  and  peaceful  merchantman  hath  them.  But, 
althongh  the  things  of  this  world  are  common  to  sood 
and  hi^,  ret  sacraments  and  spiritual  joys,  the  food 
of  the  sool,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar 
li^t  of  saints. 

lAdvertity,] 

AH  b  well  as  long  as  the  mn  shines,  and  the  fair 


breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes. 
But  if  you  will  try  the  excellency  and  feel  the  work 
of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution  ;  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm  ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and 
his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
brought  low ;  let  us  come  to  sit  upon  the  maigin  of 
our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  for- 
tunes, and  dwell  upon  our  wrong  ;  let  the  storm  arise, 
and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hol- 
lowness  of  sad  misfortunes. 

{Miteriet  ofMan^t  Lift.} 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  1  What 
an  infinite  number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heaven  itself  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
sad  remembrances  !  How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afflicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  made  desolate 
by  popular  diseases  !  Some  whole  countries  are  re- 
marked with  fatal  evils,  or  periodical  sicknesses. 
Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  feels  the  plague  every  three 
years  returning  like  a  quartan  afue,  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  persons.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  the  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  being  buried 
in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  therefore  dwell  in  tents 
and  ambulatory  houses,  or  retire  to  unfruitful  moun- 
tains, to  prolong  an  uneasy  and  wilder  life.  And  all 
the  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  sea  feel  such 
violent  convulsions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  sometimes  whole  cities  find  a  tomb,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  his  own  house,  made  readv  to 
become  his  monument,  and  his  bed  is  crushed 'mto 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  T  should  tell  how  many  persons 
are  afflicted  with  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely.  If  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  drafons,  and  entertain  nis 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes,  cats,  and  screech- 
owls,  with  the  filing  of  iron  and  the  harshness  of  rend- 
ing of  silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  draught 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  these ; 
and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  axe 
worse  than  those  groans  ;  and  yet  a  meny  careless 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  we  could,  from 
one  of  the  battlements  of  hearcn,  espy  how  many  men 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dyins  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down 
by  the  sword  of  war  ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  hit 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes 
against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
witn  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  he 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so 
many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sonfows  and  tears,  of 
so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least  in  aflfections  and  preparation  of 
mind. 

[On  Prayer.} 

Prater  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ohost, 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity  ;  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up 
to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  con* 
formity  to  Ood;  whose  anger  is  always  just,  and 
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often  hindered,  and  nerer  faMty,  and  is  full  of  mercy: 
prayer  ii  the  peace  of  our  epirit,  the  stillnces  of  our 
thou^ta,  the  eyennces  of  recollection,  the  seat  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  niajer  is  the  isstie  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un- 
troabled  thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  tmkt  prays  to  God  with 
an  angiy,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an 
anny,  and  chooses  a  frontier-earrison  to  be  wise  in. 
Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therrfore  is  oontraipr  to  that  attention  which  prs- 
sents  our  prayers  in  a  nght  line  to  Qod.  For  so  haye 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heayen,  and  climb  aboye  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  ine^ilar  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  eyenr  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  oould  recoyer  by  the  libration  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  oyer ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sine,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prater  of  a  good  man :  when  his  affiurs  haye  required 
Dusmess,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline, 
and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
firmities of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  oyerruled  the  man;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and 
his  thou^ts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention ;  and  the  go^  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recoyer  it  when  his  anger  is  remoyed,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  eyen  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Ood ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heayen  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  doye, 
and  dwells  with  Ood,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful 
bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heayen. 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  ul 
the  yariety  of  his  proridenoe,  makes  us  see  death  eyery- 
where,  in  all  yanety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  eyery  single 
person.  Nature  hath  giyen  us  one  haryest  eyexy  year, 
imt  death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
■end  throngs  of  men  and  women  to  charnel-houses ; 
and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recoyeringfrom  their 
eyils  of  the  spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  proyi- 
gion,  and  the  man  tW  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up 
fbr  eternity;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only 
stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  yariety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  its  fruits  proyides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the 
summer  giyes  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  nayes.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
•re  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you  can  go  no 
vriiither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  tiiat  escaped  upon  a 
Ivoken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he 


was  sunning  himself  upon  the  ro^  shore,  espied  a 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  baJiasted 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  csiried  by 
his  ciril  enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  shore  to  find  a 
graye.  And  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that 
peradyenture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  ths 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the 
good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  son  knows 
nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that 
affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good 
old  man's  cheek,  eyer  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell, 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall 
be  when  his  beloyed  boy  returns  into  the  drde  of  hit 
father's  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  daik 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken 
cable,  a  hard  rodi  and  a  rou^  wind,  dashed  in  pieeei 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  family ;  and  thej  that  shall 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entered  into 
the  storm,  and  yet  haye  suflRsred  shipwrcck.  Then, 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  It,  and  foond  it  to 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  da^  before,  cast 
np  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and 
named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angxy  two  days  since ! 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  acoounts 
cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  yo^age  done,  and  hii 
gains  are  the  strange  eyents  of  death,  which,  whether 
they  be  good  or  eyil,  the  men  that  are  alive  leldom 
trouble  themselyes  concerning  the  interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of 
eyenr  person,  and  it  is  yisible  to  us  who  are  alive. 
Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  fixll  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigo- 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and* 
twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the 
loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and 
we  shall  peroeiye  the  distance  to  be  yery  great  and  very 
strange.    But  so  haye  I  seen  a  rose  newly  sprinping 
from  the  clefis  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fur  ai 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a 
lamb's  fleece ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
open  its  yiigin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  yoath- 
ful  and  unnpe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  daik- 
ness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  j 
a  sickly  agm ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk ;  | 
and  at  ni^t,  haying  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all   i 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  oa^  ! 
worn  faces.    The  same  is  the  portion  of  eveiy  nan   i 
and  eyeiy  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  as 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  vrith  so  much  horror, 
or  else  meets  so  with  our  fws  and  vreak  discouxnnp, 
that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  sorrioes,  cannot,  without 
some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  vrhere  the  body 
lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.    I  have  resd  of  a 
fair  young  German  gentleman,  who,  liying,  oAai  re* 
fused  to  be  pictureJU  but  put  oflT  the  importunity  of 
his  friends'  desire  by  giying  way,  that,  afier  a  few  days' 
burial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  yault,  and,  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death 
unto  the  life.    They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half 
eaten,  and  his  midriflfand  back-bone  fiiU  of  serpents; 
and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  anceston. 
So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  as 
bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servants  shall 
we  haye  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  graye  t  what  friends 
to  yisit  us  t  what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away  the 
moist  and  unwholesome  doud  reflected  upon  oor&oes 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  yaulta,  which  are  ths 
longest  weepers  for  our  funeraL 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  th«  best  and  most  pas- 
sionate that  eyer  man  preoched,  if  he  shall  but  enter 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.    la  the  same  Eseooal 
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vfacre  tiie  Spaniah  princes  lire  in  graatness  and  pow«r, 
lod  dtene  war  or  peace,  thej  hare  wisely  placed  a 
eesetoy,  where  their  ashee  and  their  glory  shall  sleep 
lill  time  shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  hare 
bem  crowned  their  anoeeton  lie  interred,  and  they 
Bust  wmlk  over  their  grandsire*s  head  to  take  his 
crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  teed,  the 
copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  firom 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  liTing-  like  gods  to 
die  like  men.  lliere  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
lost,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
of  covetooa  desires^  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  diaeem- 
bling  coioora  of  a  lustful^  artificial,  and  imaginaiy 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaoefal,  the  foi^ 
tunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloyed  and  the  de- 
Bp'ued  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
tjiabol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
we  die,  our  ashea  aLall  be  eoual  to  kings',  and  our  ac- 
eouota  easier,  and  our  pains  tor  our  crowns  ahall  be  leas. 

ITke  Day  of  JmlffmfgiU.'] 

Even  yon  and  1,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
prerailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all 
appear  to  receive  their  symbol ;  and  this  is  so  far 
horn  abating  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
eemmenty  thai  it  much  increases  it.    For  although 
concerning  precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to 
n^ect  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in  general, 
and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  events,  the 
liogulatiW  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
«f  the  erif  ;  vet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in^re- 
eard  of  our  imperfection  ;  it  being  an  effect  of  self- 
love,  or  some  little  creeping  envy,  which  adheres  too 
often  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable  ;  or  being  ap- 
prvhended  to  be  in  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unwor- 
thineas   in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than   is 
common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
aoeidents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  events,  the  mul- 
titude of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
sufferings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
pened, that,  I  mean,  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters 
apon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
fioody  and  evrry  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
neighboius  of  ms  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  hb 
house,  and  the  aharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
bride,  and  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
and  die  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
drenched  in  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  then 
they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
souls  ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sanc- 
tuary high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance 
that  rained  down  from  heaven ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
all  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
and  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
thaikderings  and  terron  infinite.     Every  man's  fear 
shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
amaacsnent  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
and  1^1  upon  its  own  pnncinle,  and  increase  bv  direct 
appear  a  ners    and  intolerable  reflections.      He  that 
stands  in  a  ehurch^ard  in  the  time  of  a  eraat  plague, 
and  hflftis  the  passing  bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad 
stories  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies 
piTwinj^  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremul6us, 
and  desith  dressed  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow 
fowid  aboot  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow ;  and  at  doomsday,  when  the 
■■■  am  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
k  greater,  beoaose  it  can  affright  the  whole  world, 
afio  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor^ 


rowful  influence ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectioii% 
when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amaxement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  aubjecta.  And  that 
ahriek  muat  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  ciy 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  aud 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashea  1 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  !  It  is  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of 
one  age  in  a  single  province  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Caesar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the 
Roman  wars,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalitiea  and  amall  ezarchatea :  all  these,  and 
all  that  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the 
nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numWrs  fit 
to  express  the  laajesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  1  *  *  The  mi^estv  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall  be 
spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  very  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodigjr  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  which,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  the  old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  covered  with  water  and 
the  divine  venffeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Sfediterranean  sea,  when  their  houses 
and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings. 
The  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hollow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drou^t ;  and  when  they  are 
reduced  again  to  Sieir  usual  proportions,  then  all  the 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind  : 
the  birds  shall  moum  and  change  their  aong  into 
threnea  and  aad  accenta ;  rivers  of  fire  ahall  rise  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets ;  then 
shaU  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  stractures  shall  return  into  their 
primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dens, 
and  shall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that 
yon  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  congregations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open 
and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks 
whither  ther  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns  of 
the  earth  where  they  would  fifkin  have  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their 
rocks  are  broken  into  wider  mptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  lij^t  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men 
bein^  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors, 
shall  ran  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  tnen  some  shall  die,  and  some  diall  be 
changed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  nthered 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid,  and 
Christ  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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[Rdigiout  ToUration.'] 

The  infinite  Tariety  of  opinions  in  matterR  of  reli- 
gion, as  they  hare  troubled  Christendom  with  inte- 
rests, factions,  and  partialities,  so  hare  they  caused 
great  dirisions  of  the  heart,  and  rariety  of  thoughts 
and  design^  amount  pious  and  prudent  men.  For 
they  all,  seeing  the  mconreniences  which  the  disunion 
of  persuasions  and  opinions  hare  produced,  directly 
or  accidentally,  hare  thought  themseWes  obliged  to 
stop  this  inundation  of  mischiefs,  and  have  made 
attempts  accordingly.  But  it  hath  happened  to  most 
of  them  as  to  a  mistaken  physician,  who  gires  excel- 
lent physic,  but  misapplies  it,  and  so  misses  of  his 
cure.  So  have  these  men ;  their  attempts  have,  there- 
fore, been  ineffectual ;  for  they  put  their  help  to  a 
wrong  part,  or  they  hare  endeayouied  to  cure  the 
symptoms,  and  have  let  the  disease  alone  till  it  seemed 
incurable.  Some  have  endearoured  to  re-unite  these 
fractions,  by  propounding  such  a  guide  which  they 
were  all  bound  to  follow ;  hoping  that  the  unity  of  a 
guide  would  have  persuaded  unity  of  minds ;  but  who 
this  guide  should  be,  at  last  became  such  a  question, 
that  it  was  made  part  of  the  fire  that  was  to  be 
quenched,  so  far  was  it  from  extinguishing  any  part 
of  the  flame.  Others  thought  of  a  rule,  and  this  must 
be  the  means  of  union,  or  nothing  could  do  it.  But, 
supposing  all  the  world  had  been  agreed  of  this  rule, 
yet  the  intcrprcUition  of  it  was  so  full  of  rariety,  that 
this  also  became  part  of  the  disease  for  which  the  cure 
was  pretended.  All  men  reHolved  upon  this,  that, 
though  they  yet  had  not  hit  upon  the  right,  yet  some 
way  must  be  thought  upon  to  reconcile  differences  in 
opinion^  thinking,  so  long  as  this  variety  should  last, 
Curist's  kingdom  was  not  advanced,  and  the  work  of 
the  gospel  went  on  but  slowly.  Few  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  considered,  that  so  long  as  men  had  such  variety 
of  principles,  such  several  constitutions,  educations, 
tempers,  and  distemners,  hopes,  interests,  and  weak- 
nesses, degrees  of  liffht  and  degrees  of  understanding, 
it  was  impossible  all  should  be  of  one  mind.  And 
what  is  impossible  to  be  done,  is  not  necessary  it  should 
be  done.  And,  therefore,  although  variety  of  opinions 
was  impossible  to  bo  cured,  and  they  who  attempted 
it  did  like  him  who  claps  his  shoulaer  to  the  ground 
to  stop  an  earthquake  ;  yet  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  it  might  possibly  be  cured,  not  by  uniting  their 
beliefs,  that  was  to  be  dcMpaired  of,  but  bv  curing  that 
which  caused  these  mischiefs,  and  accidental  incon- 
veniences, of  their  disagreeings.  For  although  these 
inconveniences,  which  every  man  sees  and  feels,  were 
consequent  to  this  diversity  of  persuasions,  yet  it  was 
but  accidentally  and  by  chance ;  inasmuch  as  we  see 
that  in  many  things,  and  they  of  great  concernment, 
men  allow  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  a  liberty 
of  disagreeing,  and  no  hurt  neither.  And  certainly, 
if  diversity  of  oninions  were,  of  itself,  the  cause  of 
mischiefs,  it  wouid  be  so  ever ;  that  is,  regularly  and 
universally.  But  that  we  see  it  is  not.  For  there 
are  disputes  in  Christendom  concerning  matters  of 
ffreater  concernment  than  most  of  those  opinions  that 
distinguish  sects  and  make  factions ;  and  yet,  because 
men  are  permitted  to  difi^cr  in  those  great  matters, 
luch  evils  are  not.  consequent  to  such  differences,  as 
are  to  the  uncharitable  managing  of  smaller  and  more 
inconsiderable  questions.  Since,  then,  if  men  are  quiet 
and  charitable  in  some  disagreeings,  that  then  and 
there  the  inconvenience  ceases ;  if  they  were  so  in  all 
others  where  lawfully  they  might,  and  tbe^  may  in 
most,  Christendom  should  be  no  longer  rent  m  pieces, 
but  would  be  redintegrated  in  a  new  pentecost. 

■IR  THOMAS  BBOWirX. 

8im  Tbokas  Bbowns,  aix>ther  of  the  eloquent 
«iid  poetical  writers  of  thia  great  literary  era,  differs 


fh>m  Bishop  Taylor  in  scvural  marked  particu- 
lars. Tliere  is  greater  quaintness  and  obscurity 
in  his  style ;  he  is  fond  of  discussing  abstruse  and 
coivjectural  points,  such  as  only  a  humorist  can 
seriously  trouble  himself  about ;  and  be  displays 
tbtoughout  his  writings  the  miiid  rather  oif  so 


01r  Thomas  Browne. 


amiable  and  eccentric  scholar,  than  of  a  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  great  concerns  of  humanity. 
Browne  was  born  in  Ix)ndon  in  1605,  and,  after  being 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  proceeded  to 
travel,  first  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  He  belonged  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  having  obtained  his  doctor's  degree 
at  I^yden,  settled  finally  as  a  practitioner  at  Nor- 
wicli.  His  first  work,  entitled  ttdigio  Medici—*  The 
Religion  of  a  Physician* — ^was  published  in  IMS,  and 
immediately  rendered  him  famous  as  a  literary  man. 
In  this  singular  production,  he  gives  a  minute  account 
of  his  opinions  not  only  on  religious,  but  on  a  rariety 
of  philosophical  and  fanciful  points,  besides  affording 
the  reader  many  glimpses  into  the  eccentricities  of 
his  personal  character.  The  language  of  tliat  work 
is  bold  and  poetical,  adorned  with  picturesque  ima- 
gery, but  frequently  pedantic,  nimd,  and  obscoreu 
His  next  publication,  entitled  Paemaodoxia  Epidemuca^ 
or  *  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,*  appeared  in  1646. 
It  is  much  more  philosophical  in  its  character  than 
the  *  Religio  Medici,*  and  is  considered  the  most  aolid 
and  useAil  of  his  productions.  The  following  enonw- 
ration  of  some  of  the  errors  which  he  endeaToors  to 
dispel,  will  serve  both  to  show  the  kind  of  mattors 
he  was  fond  of  iuTestigating,  and  to  exemplify  the 
notions  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
*  That  crystal  is  nothing  else  but  ioe  strongly  con- 
gealed ;  that  a  diamond  is  softened  or  broken  by  the 
bkxxl  of  a  goat;  that  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  oontnin 
as  much  water  as  it  would  without  them ;  that  bays 
presenre  fh>m  the  mischief  of  lightning  and  thnnder ; 
that  an  elephant  hath  no  joints ;  that  a  woU^  ftrat 
seeinsT  a  man,  begets  a  dumbness  in  him ;  Uiat  moles 
are  bund;  that  the  flesh  of  peacocks  connpteth  not 
that  storks  will  only  lire  in  republics  and  f^  states 
that  the  chicken  is  made  out  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg- 
that  men  weigh  hearier  dead  than  alire,  and  before 
meat  than  after;  that  Jews  stink ;  that  the  forfaiddoi 
firuit  was  an  apple;  that  there  was  no  rainbow befers 
the  flood ;  that  John  the  Baptist  should  not  die.'  He 
treats  also  of  the  ring-finger;  saluting  npoo  sneez- 
ing;  pigmies;  the  canicular,  or  dog-days;  the  pic- 
ture at  Moses  with  horns;  the  blackness  of  negroesi 
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the  riTer  Kilus ;  gipsips ;  Methuselah ;  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist;  the  cessation  of  oracles;  Friar 
Bacon's  braxen  head  that  spoke;  the  porertj  of 
fietisarins ;  and  the  wish  of  Fhiloxenus  to  have  the 
neA.  of  a  crane.  In  1650,  Browne  published  his 
Hydriotapkiaj  or  Um  Burial;  a  Diacourae  tm  the  Se* 
mickral  Uma  Latebf  Found  in  Norfolk,  a  work  not 
mfertor,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  Religio  Medici' 
Here  the  author^s  learning  appears  in  the  details 
which  he  giTes  concerning  the  modes  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  disposed  of  in  different 
sges  snd  coontries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death, 
oblirion,  and  immortality,  are,  for  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  in  Eng^sh  lltera- 
tore.  The  occasion  would  hardly  have  called  forth 
s  work  from  any  less  meditatire  mind.  In  a  fidd 
st  Wslsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty 
nms,  containing  the  remains  of  human  bones,  some 
small  brass  instruments,  bo3ces,  and  other  fragmen- 
tary reUca.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found 
near  the  same  plot  of  ground^  and  hence  it  was  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  Uttrina,  or  place  of  burn- 
ing, or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacrifices 
were  made.  Furnished  with  a  theme  for  his  philo- 
sophic musings.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  then  comments 
on  that  yaat  charnel-house,  the  earth. 

*  Nature,*  he  says,  *  hath  furnished  one  part  of 
the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce  be- 
low the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  end- 
less rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties ;  which  re- 
reals  oUl  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
great  antiqmfy,  America,  lay  buried  for  a  thmtmnd 
feara;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
urn  unto  na.  Though,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
sn  extract  (Xf  the  earth,  all  parts  might  challenge  a 
lestitntloo,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
knrer  than  they  might  receive  them ;  not  afl^ting 
the  graves  of  giants,  under  hilly  and  heavy  cover- 
fogs,  bat  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth, 
have  wished  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth 
be  Kgfat  upon  them ;  even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again 
WQukl  not  be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
desperately  to  place  their  rdics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
eovery,  and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  again;  which 
happy  contrivance  hath  made  communication  with 
our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
whidk  they  never  beheld  themselves.' 

He  then  successively  describes  and  comments 
upon  the  different  modes  of  interment  and  decom- 
position— ^whether  by  fire  (*  some  apprehending  a 
purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  grosser  oommix* 
tere,  and  firing  out  the  ethereal  particles  so  deeply 
immersed  in  it');  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 
like  the  Scythians, '  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword ;' 
or  in  the  sea,  like  some  of  the  nations  about  Egypt 
*  Men,*  he  finely  remarks,  *  have  lost  their  reason 
in  noUiing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones 
and  ckmts  make  martjrrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of 
one  seems  madness  unto  another,  to  afford  an  ac- 
ooont  or  rational  of  old  rights,  requires  no  rigid 
leader.  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or 
tMrnittg  their  fkce  from  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol 
of  unwilling  ministration ;  that  they  washed  their 
bones  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapt 
them  in  linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom,  the  first 
ftistering  part,  and  place  of  tiidr  nourishment ;  that 
tfacj  opened  their  ^es  towards  heaven,  before  they 
kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or  origi- 
nal, were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
dkiioii,  ti^ce  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
very  acdcsnn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Chrisdans, 
who  tixyqflffat  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
Ibrioe  upon  the  interred  body.    That,  in  strewing 


tlieir  tombs,  the  Romans  afll^ted  the  rose,  the  Greek  t 
amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  fhneral  pyre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  fiiel,  cypress,  fir,  larix,  yew,  and  trees 
perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck 
their  coffins  with  bays,  have  found  a  more  elegant 
emblem— for  that  it  seeming  dead,  will  restore  itself 
firom  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exsuccons  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  we  have  also  observed  in  f\inBe.  Whether  the 
planting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  original 
from  ancient  f^eral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rection, firom  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture.'  Among  the  beauties  of  expression  in 
Browne,  may  be  quoted  the  following  doquent  defi- 
nition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  ait,  nor  art 
with  nature— they  being  both  the  servants  of  Ins 
providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were 
the  world  now  as  it  was  tlie  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  belief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature 
is  the  art  of  €rod.'  This  seems  the  essence  of  true 
philo8opl\y.  To  the  *  Hydriotaphia'  is  appended  a 
small  treatise,  called  The  Garden  of  Cyrua;  or  the 
Quincunci<d  Lozenge^  or  Network  Plantationa  of  the  An- 
cienta,  ArtificiaUy,  Naturally,  and  Myatically  Conaidered, 
This  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  displays  much 
of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity  to 
laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
fancies  has  been  often  quoted.  Wishing  to  denote 
that  it  is  late,  or  that  he  was  writing  at  a  late  hour, 
he  says  that  *  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — ^that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our 
awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  slee^ — that 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — 
and  that  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  offspring  of 
genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contem- 
plation, but  before  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  In  presenting  its  results  to  the 
public,  he  painted  to  the  eye  and  imagination  more 
than  he  conveyed  to  the  understanding.  Among  his 
postliumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  en- 
titled Chriattan  Morals,  to  which  Dr  Johnson  prefixed 
a  life  of  the  autlior.  He  left,  also,  various  essays, 
on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  KVjenty-seven. 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  cheerful  disposition,  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  and  sympathised  little  with  the 
pursuits  and  feelings  of  the  busy  multitude.  His 
opinions  were,  in  some  respects,  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  age.  He  believed  in  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  and  diabolical  illusions;  and  gravely 
observes,  *  that  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  teach 
animals  the  art  of  speech,  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  speak  unto  witches  may  afford  some  encour- 
agement' 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  lAtin  words  with  English  termi- 
nations is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  tlieir  native  tongue,  many 
of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Thus, 
speaking  in  his  '  Vulgar  Errors'  of  the  nature  of 
ice,  he  says:  'Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acquireth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluenqr,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence,  but  con- 
dition of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixa^ 
tion,  that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctions  bodies  only  incrassation.'  He  uses  abun- 
dantly such  words  as  dilucidate,  ampliate,  raani»» 
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duction,  indigitate,  reminitoentiBl  eTocation,  fam- 
ginoufl,  adTenient,  ariolation,  lapifldicaL 

Thote  who  are  acquainted  wiUi  Dr  Johnson's  style, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly 
fai  respect  to  the  abundance  of  Latin  words,  which 
it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  Kambler^ 
acquired  much  of  his  fondness  for  pompous  and 
sounding  expressions  from  the  writings  of  the  learned 
knight  of  Norwich.  Coleridge,  who  was  so  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  Browne,  has 
numbered  him  among  his  first  farouritcs.  *  Rich  in 
Tarious  knowledge,  exuberant  in  conceptions  and 
conceits;  contemplatiTe,  imaginatiTC,  often  truly 
great  and  mngniflcent  in  his  style  and  diction, 
tiiough,  doubtless,  too  often  big,  stifl^  and  h^per' 
LaHnUiic.  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  eaiAiwuwt, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  fanUut:  the  humorist 
constantly  mingling  with,  and  flashing  across,  the 
philosopher,  us  the  darting  colours  in  shot  silk  play 
upon  tlie  main  dye.'  The  same  writer  has  pointed 
out  the  emUremeaa  of  Browne  in  erery  subject  before 
h'mi.  He  never  wanders  fV-om  it,  and  he  has  no 
occasion  to  wander ;  for  whatever  happens  to  be  his 
sulgect,  he  metamorphoses  all  nature  into  it.  We 
may  add  the  complete  originaiity  of  his  mind.  He 
seems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his  vast  and  solitary 
abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  style,  like 
the  hieroglyphic  cliaracters  of  the  East,  carry  the 
imagination  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the 
v^urld,  or  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity. 

What  song  the  syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  amonff  women,  though 
puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 
What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes 
and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But 
who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what 
bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above 
antiquarianism ;  not  to  be  resolved  bv  man,  nor  easily 
perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial 
guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made 
as  good  provision  for  their  names  as  they  have  done 
tor  their  relics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the 
art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be 
but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration. 
Vain  ashes,  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  fruit- 
less continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  maddening  vices.  Pagan  vain-glories, 
which  thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever,  luul  en- 
couragement for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropoe 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  names,  were  never 
damped  with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.  Even  old  am- 
bitions had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of 
their  vain-glories,  who,  acting  early,  and  before  the 
probable  meridian  of  time,  have  by  this  time  found 
great  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  whereby  the 
ancient  heroes  have  already  outlasted  their  monu- 
ments and  mechanical  preservations.  But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  pro- 
phecy of  Elias '}  and  Charles  V.  can  never  ho{'e  to  live 
within  two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  present  considerations,  seems  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.    We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names 

>  That  the  world  may  last  but  Biz  tluNisiadTMn.  I 

>  Hector's  fiune  lasting  abot«  two  liTsa  of  MethiiaSlah,  bcAnv 
that  fsmous  (riaca  was  extant  I 


foiao. 


as  some  have  done  in  their  persons ;  one  face  of  Jsnu 
holds  no  proportion  unto  the  other.  It  is  too  late  to 
be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the  vorld  are 
acted,  or  time  ma^r  m  too  short  for  our  desieni.  To 
extend  our  memories  by  monuments,  whose  death  we 
daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope, 
without  injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  sdrent  of 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs. 
We,  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  this  lettins 
part  of  time,  are  proridentially  taken  off  fiom  loch 
imaginations ;  and  being  necessitated  to  eje  the  re- 
maining particle  of  futurity,  are  naturally  oonititutei 
unto  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  ezcoi- 
ablv  decline  the  consideration  of  that  duration,  whidi 
maxeth  pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that  ii  put 
a  moment. 

Circles  and  ri^ht  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodiet, 
and  the  mortal  nght-lined  circle^  must  conclude  and 
shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote  sfaiust  the  opium 
of  time,  which  temporally  consideretn  all  thingi.  Our 
fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memoiiei,  sad 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  sarriroii. 
Orave-stones  tell  truth  srarce  forty  years.  Genera- 
tions pass  while  some  tr  jes  stand,  and  old  fsmUies 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  inscriptioni 
like  many  in  Oruter,*  to  hope  for  eteraitj  bj  enig- 
matical epithets,  or  first  letters  of  our  names,  to  be 
studied  by  antiquaries  who  we  were,  and  han  new 
names  given  us,  like  many  of  the  mummies,  sie  cold 
consolations  unto  the  students  of  perpetuitj,  eren  bj 
everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  onlyknov 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  carin|^  whether  they  Imev 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan ;  dis- 
paraging his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment  of 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist,  like  Hippocrates'  patients, 
or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked  nomina-  ' 
tions,  without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  whidi  are  the  | 
balsam  of  our  memories,  the  eiUdediia  and  soul  of  oar  > 
subsistences.  To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  jj 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanituh  woman  liies  ,1 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  Herodias  with  one. 
And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief,  , 
than  Pilate! 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindjy  scattereth  ber  ,  | 
poppy,  and  deab  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity :  who  can  but  pity 
the  founder  of  the  pyramids!    Herostratus  lim  thst 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana;  he  is  almost  lost  thrt  | 
built  it:  time  hath  spared  the  epiti4>h  of  Adrians 
horse ;  confounded  that  of  himself.    In  vwn  we  com- 
pute our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  naino, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Tkerrites  is  liu 
to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the  laTonrof   , 
the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known!  or  whether  there  be  not  more  !«-  , 
markable  persons  foigot  than  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  account  of  time!    Without  the 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  bad 
been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselah  t  long 
life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  the  greatest  part  must  | 
be  content  to  be  as  thou^  they  had  no^^'^^/.H 
be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  record  of 
man.    Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  first  itory 
before  the  flood  ;  and  the  recorded  names  ever  since 
contain  not   one  living  centurr.     The  number  of  ; 
the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.   Tbe 
night  of  time  far  surpasseth  tbe  day,  and  who  know 
when  was  the  equinox !    Erery  hour  adds  unto  that  , 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  moment 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life ;  and  wen 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die; 


1  The  obaiaoter  of  death. 
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nnoe  ov  longest  sun  sets  al  right  desGeiiii<Hit,  and 
oakM  bat  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  hare  our 
light  in  sshes ;  since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts 
tf  with  djing  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in 

I  itself  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration ;  diutomity  is  a 

I I  diesm,  snd  folly  of  expectation. 
I     Dtrkneis  and  light  aivide  the  course  of  time,  and 
I  dbliTion  shares  wiu  memozy  a  great  part  eren  of  our 

Uring  beings ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
'  the  BDSitest  strokes  of  amiction  leaye  but  short  smart 
upon  01.  Sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
dcftroj  ns  or  themselres.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries  are 
slippeiy,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which,  notwith- 
lUadiJ^  is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of 
nils  to  ome,  and  forgetful  of  enls  past,  is  a  merciful 
prorisioD  io  nature,  whereby  we  dig^t  the  mixture  of 
oar  few  and  evil  days ;  and  our  delirered  senses  not 
rdsMing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are 
not  Kepi  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitions.  A  great  part 
of  Antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  subsistency  with 
s  tnnsmigiation  of  their  souls — a  good  way  to  continue 
their  memories,  while,  baring  the  adrantage  of  plural 
; .  Aicoesaions,  they  could  not  but  act  something  remark- 
1 1  able  in  shch  variety  of  beings ;  and,  enjoying  the  fame 
I'l  «;f  their  passed  seWes,  mue  accumulation  of  glory 
M  onto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in 
,;  the  nncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
'  of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 

I  than  to  return  into  their  unknown  and  dirine  original 

I I  again.  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied, 
.  eontriring  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to  attend 
>  the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all  was  Tanity,  feeding 
]\  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
1 1  GunbTses  or  time  hath  spared,  ararioe  now  oonsum- 
I  eth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise ;  Mizraim  cures 
I   woonds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.      *      * 

I  (      Thete  is  nothing  strictly  immortal  but  immortality. 

:  Whaterer  hath  no  beginning  may  be  confident  of  no 

I  end,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessaiy  essence 

'  that  esnnot  destroy  itself,  and  the  highest  strain  of 

, ,  omnipotency  to  be  so  powerfully  constituted  as  not  to 

I  sofier  eyen  from  the  power  of  itself ;  all  others  have  a 

'  dependent  being,  ana  within  the  reach  of  destruction. 

But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates 

all  earthly  gloiy,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after 

J  death  m^es  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.    Ood, 

who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 

morrection,  either   of  our  bodies   or  names  hath 

,   directly  promised  no  duration;  wherein  there  is  so 

much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have 

found  unhMpy  frustration,  and  to  hold  long  subsist- 

,   ence  seems  nut  a  scape  in  oblirion.    But  man  is  a 

I  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 

'   pare,  solemnising  natirities  and  deaths  with  equal 

lostre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  braveiy  in  the  in- 

'   famy  of  his  nature.  •         ♦         • 

Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregula- 
rities of  vain-gloiy,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution 
'  rests  in  the  Christian  relinon,  which  trampleth  upon 
j  pride,  and  site  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
suing that  infallible  perpetuity,  unto  which  all  otners 
must  diminiah  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
angles  of  contingency. 

Pious  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of 
futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world  than  the  world 
that  was  before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaos 
of  pre-ordination  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And 
if  any  haye  been  so  happy  as  truly  to  understand  Chris- 
tian annihilation,  ecstades,  exolution,  liquefaction, 
transformation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  Ood, 
and  ingreenon  into  the  divine  shadow,  thdy  have 
already  had  a  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven :  the 


gloiy  of  the  world  is  surely  oyer,  and  the  earth  ia 
ashes  unto  thenu 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament 
of  chimeras,  was  laige  satisfaction  unto  old  expecta* 
tions,  and  made  one  part  of  their  elvsiums.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To 
live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not 
only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  beUevers,  'tia 
all  one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  churchyard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  aiiythiuf  in  the  ecstacy 
of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  molea 
of  AdruAua. 

ILight  the  Shadow  qf  GfocL] 

Li^ht  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things 
invisible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  creation  had  remained 
unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  horison 
with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  ad- 
umbration, and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types 
we  find  the  cherubim  shadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  deaui,  and  souls  departed 
but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall  under 
this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  &rk  Simula- 
chrum,  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  Ood. 

IToUraHaiL] 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  the 
difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angty  with  his  judg- 
ment for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which 
within  a  few  days  I  should  dissent  mysel£ 

[Deaih,} 

I  thank  Ood  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments 
or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life, 
or  be  convulsed  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  inaennible  of  the  dread  and  horror 
thereof,  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deciuued, 
continual  sight  of  anatoinieit,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous 
relics,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave-makers,  I  am  become 
stupid,  or  have  fbigot  the  apprehension  of  mortality ; 
but  that,  marshallinfi[  all  the  horrors,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a  wdl- 
resolved  Christian.  And  therefore  am  not  angry  at 
the  error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to  Mar  a 
part  of  this  common  tate,  and  like  the  best  of  them 
to  die,  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell 
of  the  elements,  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment, 
to  be  within  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  When  I  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable 
moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  con- 
ceive myself  the  miserablest  person  extant.  Were 
there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities 
of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a  moment's  breath 
for  me ;  could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imai^ne  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought ; 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  comrood  way  of  ex- 
istence, this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  can- 
not think  this  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according 
to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter, I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  yet  in  my 
best  meditations  do  oflen  desire  death.  I  honour  any 
man  that  contemns  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that 
is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier, 
and  honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a 
Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I  see 
not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too 
sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  cd  the  life  to  come.  *  * 
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It  IB  a  bniTe  act  of  ralour  to  coDtemn  <Uatli ;  but 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  Talour  to  dare  to  live ;  and  herein  religion  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example.  For  all  the  raUant  acts 
of  Curtius,  ScaeTola,or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture 
to  Uie  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death 
itself,  like  those  in  the  way  or  prologue  to  it.  *  Emori 
nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro* — [*  I  would  not 
die,  but  care  not  to  bedead'].  Were  I  of  CsMar's  religion, 
I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  off  at 
one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  bj  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  further  than 
their  outsides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life, 
and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  beinc  sick ; 
but  I  th^t  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know 
upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  m^  Ood 
<  that  we  can  die  but  once.  It  is  not  onlj  the  mischief 
of  diseases,  and  rillany  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end 
•f  us  :  we  rainlj  accuse  the  furj  of  guns,  and  the  new 
mrentions  of  death ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  ereiy  hand 
to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  eyerj  one 
we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  comfort  left,  that  though  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  the  stron^t 
to  deprive  us  of  death  :  God  would  not  exempt  him- 
self from  that,  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh ; 
he  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there 
is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  in 
the  optics  of  those  eyes  to  behold  felicity  ;  the  first 
day  of  our  jubilee  is  death.  The  devil  hath  therefore 
Hailed  of  his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 
we  should  have  been  without  it.  There  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  misery ; 
we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 
our  own. 

iShtdy  of  God^t  TTorJb.] 

The  world  was  made,  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but 
studied  and  contemplated  by  man ;  it  is  the  debt  of 
ouv  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homace  we  pay 
for  not  being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still 
lis  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 
day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could 
conceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar  heads 
that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  ^proa»  rusticity 
admire  his  works ;  those  highly  ma^ify  him  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration. 

IGhotU.} 

I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth 
perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as 
oefore  it  was  materialed  unto  life  ;  that  the  souls  of 
men  know  neitlTer  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  they 
iubsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  ^hey  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven  ;  that  those  appa- 
ritions and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the 
wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief, 
blood,  and  villany,  instilling  and  stealing  into  our 
hearts ;  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  those  phantasms  appear  oflen,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churehes, 
it  is  because  those  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead, 
where  the  devil,     ke  an  lusoltnt  champion,  beholds 


with  pride  the  ipoila  and  tiophtM  of  his  r'atUrj  oyer 
Adam. 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  yean,  whidi  to 
relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
would  sound  to  common  ean  like  a  fable.  For  the 
world,  I  count  it  not  an  iim  but  a  hospital,  and  a 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  re- 
gard is  myself ;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  fiame 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eye  on — ^for  the  other  I  ate  it  bat 
like  my  globe,  and  tnm  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  heaveiis  above  us,  but  of  thai  heavenly 
and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  fledi  that 
cireumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  Thai  sorfibos 
that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuade 
me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how 
I  am  a  microcosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  some- 
thing more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece 
of  divinity  in  us — something  that  was  before  the 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  in- 
troduction or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  b^gin  the 
alphabet  of  i 


But  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity :  I  bold 
not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue,  as  to  conceive 
that  to  gire  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a 
piece  of  liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity. 
Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the  acts  thereof  into 
many  branches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  narrow 
way  many  paths  unto  goodness :  as  many  ways  as  we 
may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  charitable ; 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and 
fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful  hand  of  our 
abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  but 
behold  him  with  as  much  pity  ss  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the 
nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to  the 
bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence, 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  son,  illuminates 
another  without  obscuring  itself.  To  be  reserved  and 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordidest  piece 
of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecu- 
niary avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition  :  I  make 
not,  therefore,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of 
knowledge ;  1  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community 
in  learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themselves.  I  envy  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them 
that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nouris^h 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  thsji  beget  and 
propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  en- 
deavours, there  is  but  one  thought  thai  dejects  me, 
that  my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor 
can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured  friends.  I  can- 
not fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  con- 
ceive why  a  difference  in  opinion  should  divide  an 
affection  :  for  controversies,  disputes,  and  argumeota- 
tions,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  cm  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there 
is  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  pur> 
pose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon 
a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  controversies  are  never 
determined  ;  for  though  they  be  amply  proposed,  thcj 
are  Bcaree  at  all  handled,  thcnr  do  so  swell  with  on- 
necessary  digressions;  and  the  pareolfaens  on  ilae 
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ptftj  is  often  as  laige.u  the  main  discourse  upon 
I    the  subject. 


JOHN  KNOX. 


I 


The  Scottish  prose  writers  of  this  period  are  few, 
and,  in  general,  not  only  in  language  and  style,  but 
in  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  whole  strain  of 
their  genius,  they  fall  strikingly  below  the  first  class 
of  thdr  English  ixmtemporaries. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  we  find  the 
name  of  a  writer  whose  true  eminence  lies  in  a  dif- 
ferent field,  that  of  vigorous  political  movement. 
JoHH  Kkox,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  born  at 
Haddington,  in  1505.  Bred  a  friar,  he  early  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  while 


BIrthplaos  of  Knox. 

cfiisemfauiting  them  at  St  Andrews,  was  carried  pri- 
soner to  France  in  1547.  Being  set  at  liberty  two 
years  afterwards,  he  preached  in  England  till  the 
accession  of  Mary  in  1554  induced  him  to  retire  to 
the  continent,  where  he  resided  chiefly  at  Geneva 
and  Frankfort.  Visiting  Scotland  in  1555,  he  greatly 
strengthened  the  Protestant  cause  by  his  exertions 
in  £(finburgh ;  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
English  conjn^gation  in  Geneva,  he  once  more  took 
up  his  abodt;  there  in  1556.  At  Geneva  he  pub- 
lished Tke  F'lnt  BUut  of  the  TVumpet  Affaintt  the 
MoKdrouM  Rtgimeni^  of  tro»»«i,  directed  principally 
against  Mary  of  England  and  the  queen  regent  of 
tU^i^Mi^     Returning  to  Scotland  in  1559,  he  conti- 


nued his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  finally  triumphed 
in  the  following  year.  He  died  in  1572,  and  when 
laid  in  the  grave,  was  characterised  by  tlie  Earl  of 
Morton  as  one  *  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.* 
Tlie  theological  works  of  Knox  are  numerous,  but 
his  chief  production  is  a  HUtort^  of  the  Reformation 
of  Religion  tcitldn  the  Realm  of  Scotland^  printed  after 
his  death.  Although,  from  having  been  written  at 
intervals,  and  amid  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life, 
much  of  it  is  in  a  confused  and  ill-digested  state, 
it  still  maintains  its  value  as  a  chief  source  of  infor- 
mation on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eventful 
period  during  which  the  author  lived ;  and,  though 
sometimes  inaccurate,  and  the  production  of  a  parti- 
zan,  it  has,  in  the  main,  been  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  later  historians.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
celebrated  work,  we  select  the  account  of  the 

[AssasHnathn  of  Cardinal  Beaton.'] 

After  the  death  of  Master  Wishart,  the  cardinal 
was  cried  up  by  his  flatterers,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  corrupt  clezgy,  as  the  only  defender  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  punisher  of  heretics,  neglecting  the 
authority  of  the  sluggish  governor.  And  it  was  said 
by  them,  that  if  the  great  prelates  of  latter  days,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  so  stout  and  zealous 
of  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  had  not 
only  suppressed  all  heretics,  but  also  kept  under  the 
laymen,  who  were  so  fro  ward  and  stubborn.  On  the 
other  side,  when  that  the  people  beheld  the  great 
tormenting  of  that  innocent,  they  could  not  wit^old 
from  piteous  mourning  and  complaining  of  the  inno- 
cent lamb's  slauehtcr.  After  the  death  of  this  blessed 
martyr  of  God,  began  the  people  in  plain  speaking 
to  damn  and  detest  the  cruelty  that  was  used  ;  yea, 
men  of  great  birth,  and  estimation,  and  honour,  at  ' 
open  tables  avowed,  that  the  blood  of  the  said  Muster 
Geoi^  should  be  revenged,  or  else  it  should  cost  life 
for  life.  And  that,  iniv  short  time,  they  should  be  like 
hogs  kept  for  slaughter,  by  this  vicious  priest,  which 
neither  minded  God  nor  cared  for  man.  Amongst 
those  that  spake  against  the  cardinal's  cruelty,  John 
Lesley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  was  chief,  with 
his  cousin  Norman  Lesley,  who  had  been  a  great  fol- 
lower of  the  cardinal,  and  very  active  for  him,  but  a 
little  before  fell  so  foul  with  him,  that  they  came  to 
high  reproaches  one  with  another.  The  occasion  of 
their  falling  out  was  a  private  business,  wherein  Nor- 
man Lesley  said  he  was  wronged  by  the  cardinal.  On 
the  other  side,  the  cardinal  said  he  was  not  with  re- 
spect used  by  Norman  Lesley,  his  inferior.  The  said 
John  Lesley  in  all  companies  spared  not  to  say,  that 
that  same  dagger  (showing  forth  his  dagger),  and  that 
same  hand,  should  be  put  in  the  cardinal's  breast. 
These  bruits  came  to  the  cardinal's  ears  ;  but  he 
thought  himself  stout  enough  for  all  Scotland ;  for 
in  Babylon,  that  is,  in  his  new  block-house,*  ho  was 
sure,  as  he  thought,  and  upon  the  fields  he  was  able 
to  match  all  his  enemies.  *  *  Many  purposes  were 
devised  how  that  wicked  man  might  have  been  tak^n 
away ;  but  all  faileth,  till  Friday  the  28th  of  May, 
anno  1546,  when  the  i^oresaid  Norman  came  at  night 
to  Saint  Andrews.  "^William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
younger,  was  in  the  town  before,  waiting  upon  the 
purpose.  Last  came  John  Lesley,  as  aforesaid,  who 
was  most  suspected.  What  conclusion  they  took  that 
night,  it  was  not  known,  but  by  the  issue  that  fol- 
lowed. But  early  upon  the  Saturday,  in  the  morning, 
the  29th  of  May,  were  thepr  in  sundry  companies  in 
the  abbey  churchyard,  not  far  distant  from  the  castle. 

«  The  archleplsoopol  palace  of  8t  Andrews,  in  which  the 
cardinal  resided,  was  a  fortified  bnilding,  to  which,  it  appears, 
he  had  rtoently  made  some  important  additions  for  fsrthsi 
security. 
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First,  the  gates  being  open,  and  the  drawbridge  letten 
down,  for  receiving  of  lime  and  stones,  and  other 
things  uecessaiy  for  building  (for  Babylon  was  almost 
finished),  first,  we  say,  essajred  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Orange,  younger,  and  with  him  six  persons,  and 
setting  entry,  held  purpose  with  the  porter,  If  my 
lord  was  waking!  who  answered,  No.  While  the 
said  William  and  the  porter  talketh,  and  his  ser- 
rants  made  them  to  look  at  the  work  and  workmen, 
approached  Norman  Lesley  with  his  coqapany ;  and 
beokuse  they  were  in  great  number,  they  easily  gat 
entiy.  They  address  to  the  midst  d  the  court ;  and 
immediately  came  John  Lesley,  somewhat  rudely, 
and  four  persons  with  him.  The  porter  fearing,  would 
hare  drawn  the  bridge ;  but  the  said  John,  l^ing  en« 
tered  thereon,  stay^  it,  and  leaped  in;  and  while 
the  porter  made  him  for  defence,  his  head  was  broken, 
the  keys  taken  from  him,  and  he  cast  into  the  ditch, 
and  so  the  place  was  seised.  The  shout  ariseth  ;  the 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred,  ran 
off  the  walls,  and  were  without  hurt  put  forth  at  the 
wicket  gate.  The  first  thing  that  erer  was  done,  Wil* 
liam  Kirkcaldy  took  the  guard  of  the  privy  poetem, 
fearing  lest  the  fox  should  have  escaped.  Then  go  the 
rest  to  the  gentlemen's  chambers,  and  without  riolenoe 
done  to  any  man,  they  put  more  than  fifty  persons  to 
the  gate :  the  numbcar  that  enteipriaed  and  did  this, 
was  but  sixteen  persons.  Ilie  cardinal,  wakened  with 
the  shouts,  asked  from  his  window.  What  meant  that 
noise!  It  was  answered,  that  Norman  Lesley  had 
taken  his  castle :  which  undentood,  he  ran  to  the 
postern,  but  peroeiving  the  passage  to  be  kept  without, 
he  returned  quickly  to  his  chiunber,  toox  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  caused  his  chamberlain  to  cast 
chests  and  other  impediments  to  the  door.  In  this 
meantime  came  John  Lesley  unto  it,  and  bids  open. 
The  cardinal  asking.  Who  calls!  he  answered.  My 
name  is  Lesley.  lie  demanded.  Is  that  Norman  t 
The  other  saith.  Nay,  my  name  is  John.  I  will  hare 
Norman,  saith  the  cs^inal,  for  he  is  my  fnend.  Con- 
tent yourself  with  such  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
have  none.  There  were  with  the  said  John,  James 
Melvin,  a  man  familiarly  acquainted  with  Master 
George  Wishart,  and  Peter  Caimichael,  a  stout  gen- 
tleman. In  this  meantime,  while  they  force  at  the 
door,  the  cardinal  hides  a  box  of  gold  under  coals 
that  were  laid  in  a  secret  comer.  At  length  he 
asketh.  Will  ye  save  my  life!  The  said  John  an- 
swered. It  may  be  that  we  will.  Nay,  saith  the  car- 
dinal, swear  unto  me  by  Ood's  wounds,  and  I  will 
open  to  you.  Then  answered  the  said  John,  It  that 
was  said  is  unsaid  ;  'and  so  cried,  Fire,  fire  (for  the 
door  was  reir  strong),  and  so  was  brought  a  chimley- 
full  of  burning  coals  ;  which  perceivea,  the  cardinal 
or  his  chambenain  (it  is  uncertain)  opened  the  door, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  cried,  I 
am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest ;  ye  will  not  slay  me.  The 
said  John  Lesley  (sccording  to  his  former  tows)  struck 
him  first  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  the  said  Peter. 
But  James  Melrin  (a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and 
most  modest),  perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with- 
drew them,  and  said,  This  work  and  judgment  of  God 
(although  it  be  secret)  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity.  And  presenting  unto  him  the  point  of  the 
sword,  said,  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life, 
but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Master  Georce  Wishart, 
which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 
yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  wpon  thee,  and  we  from 
God  are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God, 
I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 
love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 
couldst  have  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or 
moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  because  thou  I»Mif 
been,  and  reihainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  t^gainni 
Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospeL    And  so  he  struck 


him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a  stag-sword :  and 
so  he  fell,  never  word  heanl  out  of  his  mouth,  but,  1 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone. 

Wlule  they  were  thus  busied  with  the  caidinal,  the 
fray  rose  in  Uie  town ;  the  provost  assembles  the  com- 
mcmalty,  and  comes  to  the  house-side,  erring,  Whst 
have  ye  done  with  my  lord  cardinal !  where  is  mj 
lord  caidinal!  have  ye  slain  my  lord  cardin&lt , 
They  thai  were  within  answered  gently.  Best  it  were  i 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  houses,  for  the  man  jt  • 
call  the  cardinal  hath  received  his  reward,  and  in  hu 
own  person  will  trouble  the  world  no  more.  But  then 
more  enragedly  they  cry.  We  shaU  never  depart  till 
that  we  see  him.  And  so  was  he  brought  to  the  cast  , 
block-house  head,  and  showed  dead  over  the  wall  to 
the  faithless  multitude,  which  would  not  beliere  be- 
fore they  saw,  and  so  they  departed  withont  Megmok 
otemom,  el  regweaeat  m  pace^  sung  for  his  souL  *  * 
These  things  we  write  merrily,  but  we  would  that  the 
resder  should  observe  God*s  just  iud^eats,  and  bov 
that  he  can  deprehcnd  the  worldlj-wise  in  their  ovn 
wisdom,  make  tneir  table  to  be  a  snare  to  trap  their  own 
feet,  and  their  own  puipoeed  strength  to  be  their  own 
destruction.  These  are  the  works  of  our  God,  whervbj 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that  in 
the  end  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  erudty,  wkat 
strength  soever  they  make  in  the  contraiy. 

DATID  CALDfeRWOOD— am  JAXBI  MXLm*, 

In  the  reign  of  James  YL,  a  work  BfmOar  to  thai 
of  Knox,  but  on  i  much  more  extentire  scale,  more 
minute,  and  involving  many  public  docamente,  was 
written  by  Davib  Cau>erwood,  another  xealoos 
Presbyterian  divine.  An  abridgment  of  this  work 
has  been  printed  under  the  title  of  77^  True  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scothnd :  tiie  original,  in  six  folio 
volumes  of  manuscript,  reposes  in  the  library  of 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  For  his  xeaolnte  oppo- 
sition to  Episcopacy,  Calderwood  was  Imprisoned 
in  1617,  and  afterwards  banished  from  Scotland. 
On  his  return,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  Tlie  style  of  his  work  deserves 
little  commendation ;  but  though  tinged  with  party- 
feeling,  it  has  always  been  Talued  as  a  repertory  of 
historical  facts. 

Sir  James  Meltil,  privy  councillor  and  (sentle- 
man  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  year  153Q, 
and  died  in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  hiatorical 
wprk,  which  for  a  considerable  time  lay  unknown 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length 
been  discovered,  was  published  in  1683,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mehnl  of  BaH-hiU, 
comtaming  an  Impar^al  Account  of  the  iMt  Ressark- 
abk  Again  of  State  during  the  Last  Age^  mot  men- 
tioned hf  other  Historians ;  more  ptwticulariy  Heiating 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  ana  Scodand,  umder  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Qwcoi  qfScttts,  and 
King  James,  In  aU  which  Transactions  the  Author  was 
Personally  and  Publicly  Cancemad,  Tliis  work  is  es- 
teemed for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  events^ 


JOHN  LB8UET. 

John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  a  xesJous    ! 
partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied  , 
on  her  return  from  France  to  Scotland  in  1561,   | 
and  in  whose  behalf  he  actively  exerted  himself 
during  her  imprisonment  in  England.    Forced  by 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  on  account 
of  the  conspiracies  against  her  in  which   be   en-    , 
gaged,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Constance  in   \ 
1593,  and  in  that  situation  employed  hia  wealth 
and  influence  in  founding  tfaxee  oottegea  ibr  the  in* 
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Btrackkm  of  his  ooontrymen,  at  Rome,  Paria,  and 
Doaaj.     Bdng  now,  however,  advanced  in  yean, 
he  shortly  aftowanU  resigned  the  mitre,  and  re- 
tired to  a  monasterj  in  the  Netheriands,  where 
be  died  in  1596.     His  chief  publications  are,  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  title  to 
the  Bnglish  crown ;  a  Ducriptiom  of  Scotland  and  the 
Satttigh  Jaksi  and  a  work  on  the  On^'n,  Manners, 
and  ExploUt  of  the  Scotch.    All  these  are  in  Latin ; 
the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Borne  in  1578.    He  wrote  in  the  Scottish  language 
a  HiMtoty  tf  Seothnd  from  1436  to  1561,  of  which 
oolj  a  Latin  translation  (contained  in  the  volume 
just  mentioned)  was  published  by  himself;  the  ori- 
j   ginal,  however,  was  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club 
I   in  1830.    In  1842  appeared  a  work  entitled  Vettta- 
I   mrst  ScoticuMj*  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a 
< !   catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  families, 
,   composed  by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language, 
I   and  which  had  long  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  college  of  Douay. 

'  iCharaettr  of  Jama  F.] 

I  [FhimLMliqr^'HtotoiyoffiootlMi.'] 

1  [OsipfaaiS^dliivL— Thierww  BrytduteaBdmeuMinaldftir 

'  I  hbo  throw  all  ih«  partis  at  his  tmixam,  beoanse  he  was  a  noUIl 

'  priaoe,  aad  tiandUet  mekill  all  his  dayls  for  maintening  of 

I  hissBli;{eoUaiBpeaoe.Justioe,aiidqiiiotoes.  Hewasaman^Ara.] 

,'  I       There  was  great  dole  and  moan  made  for  him  through 
I    all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble 
prince,  and  travailed  mickle  all  his  days  for  main- 
taining of  his  subjects  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietness. 
He  was  a  man  of  personage  and  stature  convenient, 
I    albeit  mighty  and  strong  therewith,  of  countenance 
I    amiable  and  lovely,  speciallpr  in  his  communication ; 
his  eyes  gray  and  sharp  of  sight,  that  whomsoever  he 
I    did  once  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfectly  know  in 
all  times  thereafter ;  of  wit  in  all  things  quick  and 
I    prompt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  high  courage  in 
'    fireat  perils,  doubtful  aifaira,  and  matters  of  weighty 
importance :  he  had,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  foresight, 
;    for  in  such  things  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  did  them 
adviaedly  and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  intent 
that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  prudence  might  be 
noted  and  regarded,  and  as*far  excel  and  pass  all 
others  in  estate  and  dignitv.    Besides  this,  he  was 
sober,  moderate,  honest,  affable,  courteous,  and  so  far 
abhorred  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  sharp 
and  quick  to  them  whidi  were  spotted  or  noted  with 
that  crime.    He  was  also  a  sood  and  sure  justiciar,! 
by  the  which  one  thing  he  allured  to  him  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  in 
rest,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his  was 
joined  and  annexed  a  certain  mercifulpitv,  which  he 
did  ofttimes  show  to  such  as  had  ofiended,  taking 
rather  compositions  of  money  noi^  men's  lives ;  which 
was  a  plain  argument  that  he  did  use  his  rigour  only 
(as  he  said  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and 
wrongous  h4>arts  of  the  people,  specially  Irishmen^ 
and  borderers,  and  others,  nursed  and  brought  up  in 
aeditions  factions  and  civil  rebellions;  and  not  for 
greedy  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of  money,  although 
aacfa  as  were  afflicted  would  ciy  out ;  and  surely  this 
good  and  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume 
the  ridies  of  his  country ;  for  he  by  his  high  policy  mar- 
vellously riched  his  realm  and  himself,  both  with  gold 
and  silver,  all  kind  of  rich  substance,  whereox  he 
le6t  great  store  and  quantity  in  all  his  palaces  at  his 
departing.     And  so  this  kine,  living  all  his  time  in 
the  f&vour  of  fortune,  in  high  honour,  riches,  and  gloiy, 
and,  for  his  noble  acts  and  prudent  policies,  worthy 


hyJohaBoMesklBtiiart    4to.    TUt:  Edinbnffh. 
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to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  gave  up  aad 
rendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
where  1  doubt  not  but  he  has  sure  fruition  &[  the  joy 
that  is  prepared  for  these  as  shall  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  our  Saviour. 

IBvming  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  6y  the  EngUA 
in  1544.] 

Now  will  I  return  to  the  earnest  ambition  of  King 
Henry  of  England,  who  ceased  not  to  search  by  aU 
means  possible  to  attain  to  his  desire,^  and  therefore ' 
sent  a  great  army  by  sea  into  Scotland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  Viscount  Lisle,  his 
admiral,  with  two  hundred  great  ships,  besides  boats 
and  crears  that  carried  their  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  great  number  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  arrived  in  the 
firth  foment^  Leith  the  third  day  of  May,  and  landed 
at  the  New  Haven  about  xx  thousand  men,  with  great 
artillery  and  all  kind  of  munition,  the  fourth  of  May. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  being  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  hearing  of  their  sudden  arrival,  departed 
forth  of  the  town  toward  Leith,  accompanied  with  the 
Cardinal,  Earls  of  Uuntly,  Aigjrll,  Bothwcil,  and 
others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 
to  stop  the  landing  of  the  enemy ;  but  frae^  they  were 
surely  advertised  of  the  great  number  of  their  enemies, 
wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  their 
forces,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  Sir  Adam 
Otterburne,  provost  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  bailie^ 
to  the  said  Earl  Hertford,  lieutenant,  desiring  to  know 
for  what  cause  he  was  come  with  such  an  annv  to 
invade,  considering  there  was  no  war  proclaimed  be- 
twixt the  two  realms ;  and  if  there  was  any  injuries 
or  wronp  done  whereupon  the  King  of  England  was 
offended,  they  would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 
with  them  thereupon,  and  to  that  effect  thankfully 
would  receive  them  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  said  Earl  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 
commission  to  treat  upon  any  matters,  but  only  to 
receive  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  be  convoyed  in  Eng- 
land to  be  married  with  Prince  Edward  ;  and  if  they 
would  deliver  her,  he  would  abstain  from  all  pursuit, 
otherwise  he  would  bum  and  destroy  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  all  others  where  he  mifht  be 
master  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  desired 
therefore  the  haill^  men,  wives,  bairns,  and  others, 
being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 
the  same,  and  present  them  before  him  as  lieutenant, 
and  offer  them  into  the  king's  will,  or  ehie  he  would 
proceed  as  he  had  spoken.  To  the  which  the  provost, 
by  the  command  of  Uie  Governor  and  council,  answered, 
that  they  would  abide  all  extremity  rather  or^  they  ful- 
filled his  desires ;  and  so  the  Governor  caused  furnish 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  idl  kind  of  neoessaiy  fur- 
niture, and  departed  to  Striveling.^  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  army  lodged  that  night  in  Leith.  Upon 
the  mom,  being  the  fifth  of  May,  they  marched  for- 
ward toward  Edinburgh  by  the  Canongate^  and  or^  their 
entering  therein,  there  came  to  them  six  thousand 
horsemen  of  English  men  from  Berwick  by  land,  who 
joined  with  them,  and  passed^  up  the  Canongate,  of 
purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  Bow ;  where  some  re- 
sistance was  made  unto  them  by  certain  Scottish 
men,  and  divers  of  the  English  men  were  SMin,  and 
some  also  of  the  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 
day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  whidi 
compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.  And  on 
the  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  May,  the  great  army 
came  forward  with  the  haill  ordinances,?  and  assailed 
the  town,  which  they  found  void  of  all  resistance, 
saving  the  ports  of  the  town  were  closed,  which  they 

>  To  enforoe  a  xnarriace  betwean  his  son  and  the  ialtot 
Qneen  Ifaiy  of  Sootlaad. 
'OppositeL         s  When,  fkom  the  time  when.         «Whala 
Bra  •  Stirling.  ^  Whoto  ocdnanoa 
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broke  up  with  great  artilleiy,  and  entered  thereat, 
canning  carted  ordinances  before  them  till  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  castle,  where  they  placed  them,'  pur- 
posing to  siege  the  castle.  But  the  laird  of  Stane- 
house,  captain  thereof,  caused  shoot  at  them  in  so 
great  abundance,  and  with  so  good  measure,  that 
they  slew  a  great  number  of  English  men,  amonmt 
whom  there  was  some  principal  captains  and  gentle- 
men ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  the  English 
ordinances  was  broken ;  wherethrough  they  were  con- 
strained to  raise  the  siege  shortly  and  retire  them. 

The  same  day  the  English  men  set  fire  in  dirers 
places  of  the  town,  but  Was  not  suffered  to  maintain 
it,  through  continual  shooting  of  ordinance  forth  of 
the  castle,  wherewith  they  were  so  sore  troubled,  that 
they  were  constrained  to  return  to  their  camp  at  Leith. 
But  the  next  day  they  returned  again,  and  did  that 
they  could  to  consume  all  the  town  with  fires.  So 
likewise  they  continued  some  days  after,  so  that  the 
most  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  in  cruel  manner ; 
during  the  which  time  their  horsemen  did  mat  hurt 
in  the  country,  spoiling  and  burning  sundry  places 
thereabout,  and  in  special  all  the  castle  and  place  of 
Craigmillar,  where  the  most  part  of  the  whole  riches 
of  Edinburgh  was  put  by  the  merchants  of  the  town 
in  keeping,  which  not  without  fraud  of  the  keepers, 
as  was  reported,  was  betrayed  to  the  English  men  for 
a  part  of  the  booty  and  spoil  thereof. 

When  the  English  men  of  war  was  thus  occupied  in 
burning  and  spoiling,  the  Goremor  sent  and  relieved 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  Lord  Maxwell,  master  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  forth  of  ward,  and  put 
them  to  liberty  ;  and  made  such  speedy  preparation 
as  he  could  to  set  forward  an  army  for  expelling  the 
English  men  forth  of  the  realm  ;  who  hearing  thereof, 
upon  the  xiiij  day  of  May,  they  broke  down  the  pier 
of  Leith  haven,  burned  and  destroyed  the  same  ;  and 
shipping  their  grtat  artillery,  they  sent  their  ships 
away  homeward,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  taking  with  them  certain  ScottiHh  ships 
which  was  in  the  nareti,  amongst  the  which  the  ships 
called  Salamander  and  the  Unicom  were  carried  in 
England.  Upon  the  xt  day  of  May  their  army  and 
their  fleet  departed  from  Leith  at  one  time,  the  town 
of  Leith  being  set  in  fire  the  same  morning ;  and  their 
said  army  that  night  lodged  at  Seaton,  the  next  night 
beside  Dunbar,  the  third  ni^t  at  lienton  in  the 
Merse,  and  the  18  day  of  May  they  entered  in  Ber- 
wick. In  all  this  time,  the  borderers  and  certain 
others  Scottish  men,  albeit  they  were  not  of  sufficient 
number  to  ^ve  battle,  yet  they  held  them  busy  with 
daily  skirmishing,  that  sundry  of  their  men  and  horse 
were  taken,  and  therefore  none  of  them  durst  in  any 
wise  stir  from  the  great  army  in  all  their  passage 
from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick.* 

*  As  some  of  our  rmdera  may  be  pkssed  to  see  Bishop  Lesley's 
Latin  version  of  this  atniciuiu  nairaiive,  we  here  transcribe 
the  greater  part  of  it  from  his  volume  printed  at  Rome  in  1578. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  style  is  much  more  concise  than  in 
the  original : — 

*  Anglorum  oopfs  Leythi  pemoctant.  Poetero  autem  die 
Edlnburgum  versus  per  vicum  qui  k  canonicis  nomen  habot 
pmgredientes.  sex  milllbus  equitum,  qui  terrestrl  itinere  Ber- 
vioo  vaneraot,  se  oonjungunt.  Ad  inferinrem  urbls  portam 
AnfU  tofa  die  levibus  pneliis  A  Sootis  lacessiti  sistere  ooguntur. 
Repnlal.  nocte  appetenta.  se  in  castra  recipinnt ;  sequenti  die 
ad  oppidum  jam  deaertum  ab  omnibus  oppugnandum  universi 
prodeunt  Portia  igitur,  qua  clause  erant.  diruptis,  in  urbem 
irmuat.  ao  tormentia,  qua  ex  aroe  pmepicl  potest,  dispositis, 
ofaaidioiiem  parent  Interea  D.  Stanhousius  arcis  prvfectus 
magna  vi  tormenta  beUica  diq>lodeos.  rupta  ingenti  hoeCium 
machina,  Anglos  ciroiter  quingentos  transverberat.  Quam  ob 
rem  aoluta  obaidione,  Angli  eadem  die  in  varies  opptdi  partes 
igoes  ii^Jeoerunt  Verum  iUud  incendlum  latins  spaigere  non 
poterant ;  quod  propter  assiduara  caslri  ejaculationem  iu  fue* 
rant  disturbati,  ut  ooacti  pedem  in  castra  retulerint  Poetero 
*«mcii  die  oppidum  summa  hoatium  dillgentia  inflammatum 


JOHN  SPOnSWOOD. 


John  Spotibwood,  successiTely  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  and  of  St  Andrews  in  the  reigii  of  James 
VL,  was  bom  in  1565.  A  strenuous  and  active  pro- 
moter of  James's  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  stood  high  in  Uie  favour 
of  that  king,  as  well  as  of  Charles  L,  by  whom  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1 635.  His  death  took 
place  four  years  afterwards  in  London,  whither  the 


Arohblahop  Bpotiswood. 

popular  commotions  had  obliged  him  to  retire.    He  || 

wrote,  at  the  command  of  James,  a  //istory  ^  0»t  ' 

Church  of  Scotland,  from  a.d.  203  to  1625.    When  ' 

the  king,  on  expressing  his  wish  for  the  composition  I 

of  that  work,  was  told  that  some  passages  in  it  might  \ 

possibly  bear  too  hard  upon  the  memory  of  his  mother,  | 

he  desired  Spotiswood  to  *  write  and  spare  not  ;*  and  i 

yet,  says  Bishop  Nicolson,  the  historian  *  Tentured  I 

not  so  far  with  a  commission  as  Buchanan  did  with-  j 

out  one.'  *    The  history  was  published  in  London  in  | 

1655,  and  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  faith-  1 
fill  and  impartial  narrative. 

[Dettruction  of  Bdigiout  Edificn  tn  1559.] 

WTiilst  these  things  passed,  John  Knox  returned 
from  Geneva  into  Scotland,  and,  joining  with  the  con-    ^ 
gregation,  did  prf>ach  to  them  at  Perth.     In  his  ser- 
mon, he  took  ^  .casion  to  speak  against  the  adonUion    i 
of  images,  shewed,  that  the  same  tended  to  God's  diii- 
houour,  and  that  such  idols  and  monuments  of  super- 

per  quatnor  dies  miserabiU  incendio  oonflagravit  Foria  ib 
equite,  aliisque  militibus  tam  Ajiglia  quam  Scotis,  tanqusm  i 
furiia  omnia  vastata  et  diruta  fuerunt.  Oubematnr  hoc  tem- 
pore Comilem  Angusium,  D.  Maxuellum,  ao  Qforgium  Dou;- 
Usium  educi  excustodiis  Jubet ;  ezercitum  quam  accurattwim^ 
cogit,  ut  Anglos  regno  ejiciat  Quod  cum  till  cognovi«irat, 
pridie  Id.  Mali  castra  movent ;  aggerem  portua  Lejtbi  diruuot, 
et  alios  in  adverao  littore  portua,  oppidaque  inoendfoooaainDUBt, 
ao  naves  spoliis  onustaa  in  Angllam  traduonnL  Quasdam 
etiam  Scotioasnavaa,  inter  qnaaduK  pnecipoae  et  inalgnas  erant. 
Salamander  et  Unicomia  dictc,  aeeum  auferunt.  Id.  Mail  vt- 
vunt  Exercitua,  qui  terra  ducebatur,  prima  nooto,  SeUmtt 
castra  locat.  aecunda  Dumbarri:  tertia  Rentoai  In  Mcrchia; 
quarta  ad  zv  Kal.  Junii  Bervioum  perrenlt.  Scoli  bostes  to- 
sequi,  infestare,  aliqtioa  etiam  capere,  illos  deaique  Ita  agitare, 
ut  toto  itineria  hujua  spatio  viz  quiaquam  aegregare  se  a  Ms 
agmina  aoderet.' 
«  NioolBon's  Sootiiah  Historioal  Llbraiy,  1738.  ^  «. . . . 
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tliftion  M  ivcre  erected  in  churchei  ought  to  be  palled 
down,  as  beinc  oilenriTe  to  good  and  godlj  people. 
The  sennon  ended,  and  the  b^ter  sort  gone  to  dinner, 
a  priest,  rather  to  tiy  men's  affections  Uian  out  of  an^r 
derotion,  prepared  to  saj  mass,  opening  a  great  case, 
wherein  was  the  histonr  of  diTeis  saints  exquisitely 
carred.  A  joung  boj  that  stood  by,  saying  that  such 
boldness  was  unsufferable,  the  priest  gare  him  a  blow. 
The  boj,  in  an  anger,  casting  a  stone  at  the  priest, 
happened  to  break  one  of  the  pictures,  whereupon  stir 
WIS  presently  raised,  some  of  the  common  sort  falling 
,  upon  the  priest,  others  running  to  the  altar  and  break- 
ing the  imaoes,  so  as  in  a  moment  all  was  pulled  down 
in  the  churai  that  carried  any  mark  of  idolatry.  The 
people,  upon  the  noise  thereof  assembled  in  great 
namba8,and,  invading  the  cloisters,  made  spoil  of  all 
'  they  found  therein.  The  Franciscans  had  store  of  pro- 
▼isioif,  both  of  Tictuals  and  household  stuff;  amongst 
the  Dominicans  the  like  wealth  was  not  found,  yet  so 
much  there  was  as  might  show  the  profession  they 
made  of  porertr  to  be  reigned  and  counterfeit.  The 
Carthusians,  who  passed  both  these  in  wealth,  were 
used  in  like  manner ;  yet  was  the  prior  permitted  to 
take  with  him  what  he  might  cany  of  gold  and  silTer 
plate.  All  the  spoil  was  given  to  the  poor,  the  rich 
soirt  forbearing  to  meddle  with  any  part  thereof.  But 
thai  which  was  most  admired  was  the  speed  they  made 
in  demolishing  these  edifices.  For  the  Charterhouse 
(a  building  of  exceeding  cost  and  largeness)  was  not 
only  ruined,  but  the  stones  and  timber  so  quickly 
taken  away,  as,  in  less  than  two  days'  space,  a  vestige 
thereof  was  scarce  remaining  to  be  seen.  They  of 
Cupar  in  Fife,  hearing  what  was  done  at  Perth,  went 
in  like  manner  to  their  church,  and  defaced  all  the 
images,  altars,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry; 
which  the  curate  took  so  heavily,  as  the  night  follow- 
ing he  put  violent  hands  on  himself.  *        * 

The  noblemen  remained  at  that  time  in  St  Andrews ; 
and  because  they  foresaw  this  their  answer  would  not 
be  well  aeoepted,  and  feared  some  sudden  attempt 
(for  the  queen  with  her  Frenchmen  lay  then  at  Falk- 
land), they  sent  to  the  lords  of  Dun  and  Pittarrow, 
and  others  that  favoured  religion  in  the  countries  of 
Angus  and  Meams,  and  requested  them  to  meet  at 
St  Andrews  the  4th  day  of  June.  Meanwhile,  they 
themeelves  went  to  the  town  of  Crail,  whither  all 
Chat  had  warning  came,  showing  great  forwardness 
and  resolutions  ;  and  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
John  Knox,  who,  in  a  sermon  made  unto  them  at  the 
■ame  time,  put  them  in  mind  of  that  he  foretold  at 
Perth,  how  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the  Queen  Re- 
gent's dealing,  and  that  conditions  would  not  be  kept, 
an  they  had  found.  Therefore  did  he  exhort  them  not 
to  be  any  longer  deluded  with  fair  promises,  seeing 
there  was  no  peace  to  be  hoped  for  at  their  hands,  who 
took  DO* regard  of  contracts  and  covenants  solemnly 
sworn.  And  because  there  would  be  no  quietness  till 
one  of  the  parties  were  mast^,  and  strangers  expulsed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  them- 
selres  either  to  die  as  men,  or  to  live  victorious. 

By  this  exhortation  the  bearers  were  so  moved,  as 
they  fell  immediately  to  the  pulling  down  of  altars 
and  images,  and  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which 
were  &biued  to  idolatry  in  the  town.  The  like  they 
did  the  next  day  in  Anstruther,  and  from  thence  came 
directly  to  St  Andrews.  The  bishop  hearing  what 
they  had  done  in  the  coast-towns,  and  su8i)ecting  they 
voald  attempt  the  same  reformation  in  the  city,  came 
to  it  well  accompanied,  of  purpose  to  withstand  them ; 
hat  wJter  he  had  tried  th^  affections  of  the  townsmen, 
and  found  them  all  inclining  to  the  congregation,  he 
went  away  early  the  next  morning  towards  Falkland 
to  the  queen. 

That  day  being  Sunday,  John  Knox  preached  in 
the  psuish  church,  .taking  for  his  theme  the  history  of 
the   Goepel  touching  our  Saviour's  purging  of  the 


temple ;  and  applying  the  corruption  which  was  at 
'that  time  in  Jerusalem  to  the  present  estate  in  the 
church,  and  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  God  had  given  authority  and  power,  he  did  so 
incite  the  auditors,  as,  the  sermon  being  ended,  they 
went  all  and  nuMie  spoU  of  the  churches,  rasing  tM 
monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Qiay  Fiian  to  the 
ground. 
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VL  amd  o  B^fnuiory  Prm6ker.'\ 


The  kin^  perceiving  by  all  these  letters  that  the 
death  of  his  mother  was  determined,  called  back  his 
ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order  to  the  ministers 
to  remember  her  in  their  public  prayers  :  which  they 
denied  to  do,  thoueh  the  fbrm  prescribed  was  most 
Christian  and  lawlul ;  which  was,  '  That  it  might 
please  Ood  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  nil 
truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  wherein 
she  was  cast.'  Upon  their  denial,  charges  were  di- 
rected to  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  in  the  chuiT;h,  to  make  mention  of  her 
distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to 
Ood  in  the  form  appointed.  But  of  all  the  number,  Mr 
David  Lindsay  at  Leith,  and  the  king's  own  ministers, 
gave  obedience.  At  Edinburgh,  where  the  disobedience 
was  most  public,  the  king,  purposing  to  have  their 
fault  amended,  did  appoint  the  3d  of  February  for 
solemn  prayers  to  be  xnade  in  her  behalf,  command- 
ing the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  day ;  which  when  the  ministers  undenttood,  they 
stirred  up  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  young  man  not  entered 
as  yet  in  the  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the 
time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.  The  king  coming  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  seeing  him  in  the  place, 
called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  said, '  Mr  John,  that 
place  was  destinate  for  another ;  yet,  since  you  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  given,  and 
remember  my  mother  in  your  prayers,  you  shall  go 
on.'  He  replying,  '  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
place.  AJad  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the 
captain  of  the  guai^  went  to  pull  him  out ;  where- 
upon he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches,  *  This  day  shall 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  :'  and  then  denouncing  a  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  entering  the  pulpit,  did  perform  the  duty 
required.  The  noise  was  great  for  a  while  amongst 
the  people;  but  after  they  were  quieted,  and  had 
heard  the  bishop  (as  he  was  a  most  powerful  preacher) 
out  of  that  text  to  Timothy,  discourse  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  '  praying  for  all  men,'  they  grieved  sore 
to  see  their  teachers  so  far  overtaken,  and  condemned 
their  obstinacy  in  that  point.  In  the  afternoon, 
Cowper  was  called  before  the  council,  where  Mr  Wal- 
ter Balcanquel  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers, 
accompanying  him,  for  some  idle  speeches  that  es- 
caped them,  were  both  discharged  from  preaching  in 
Edinburgh  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  Cowper 
sent  prisoner  to  Blackness. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

Geoaoe  Buchanan  is  more  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  classical  Latinity  than  for  hla  produc- 
tions in  the  English  tongue.  He  was  bom  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  1506,  studied  at  Paris  and  St  Ai«- 
drews,  and  afterwards  acted  as  tutor  to  the  Karl 
of  Murray.  While  so  employed,  he  gave  offenue 
to  the  clergy  by  a  satirical  poem,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  firom  which  he  did 
not  return  to  Scotland  till  1560.  Though  he  had 
embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines,  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  Mary  was  favourable :  he  assisted  her 
in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  regulate  the  unl- 
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Tenities,  and  became  prindpel  of  St  Leonard's 
ooUege  in  the  nniTersity  of  St  Andrews.  He  joined, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Morray'a  party  against  the 
queen,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  Jamee  VL,  whose 
pedantry  was  probably  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
his  instructions,  and  on  whom  he  is  said  to  hare 
occasionally  bestowed  a  hearty  whipping.  In  1571 
be  Tioiently  attacked  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  queen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  Detectio  Maria 
Reginue,  After  the  assassination  ofhis  patron.  Regent 
Murray,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
the  dominant  party,  whose  opinion  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  judge  of  and  control  the  conduct  of 
their  governors,  he  maintained  with  great  spirit  and 
ability  in  a  treatise  2>e  Jyirt  JRemi,  published  in  1 579. 
Having  by  this  book  offended  his  royal  irapil,  he 
spent  in  retirement  the  last  few  years  or  his  life, 
during  which  he  composed  in  Latin  his  well-known 
*  History  of  Scotland,'  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1582,  under  the  title  of  Renm  Scodcantm  Hutoria, 
He  died  in  the  same  year»  so  poor,  that  his  fbneral 
took  place  at  the  public  expense.  Buchanan's  re- 
putation as  a  writer  of  Latin  stands  very  high ;  the 
general  excellence  of  his  poetical  compositions  in 
this  language  has  been  already  adverted  ta  As  a 
historian,  his  style  is  held  to  unite  the  excellences  of 
Livy  and  Sallust  Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
sometimes  too  declamatory,  and  largely  embellishes 
his  narrative  with  finble.  *  If  his  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality,* says  Dr  Robertson,  *  had  been  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the 
purity  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  com- 
positions of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting 
the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them ;  and  hath  clothed 
with  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those 
legends  which  formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and 
extravagance.' 

In  those  who  are  accustomed  to  peruse  the  ele- 
gant Latin  compositions  of  Buchanan,  a  specimen  of 
his  vernacular  prose  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
surprise.  One  exists  in  a  tract  called  the  Chama^eon^ 
which  he  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  vlippery 
statesman,  Secretair  Maitiand,  of  Lethington,  whose 
final  desertion  to  the  queen's  party  he  could  never 
forgive.  A  glance  at  this  work,  or  even  at  the  brief 
extract  firom  it  here  subjoined,  will  suffice  to  extin- 
guish all  lamentation  for  the  Act  of  his  other  writ- 
ings being  in  a  dead  language.  Tet  this  ungainly 
stnin  must  tiave  been  that  of  the  familiar  daily 
speech  of  this  rival  of  Horace  and  of  VirgiL 

Thair  is  a  certane  kynd  of  Beist  callit  Chamseleon, 
engenderit  in  tic  Countreis  as  the  Sone  hes  mair 
Strenth  in  than  in  this  Yle  of  Brettane,  the  quhilk^ 
albeit  it  be  small  of  Corporance,  Do^ttheleiu  it  is  of 
ane  strange  Nature,  the  quhilk  maku  it  to  be  na  lees 
oelebrat  and  spoken  of  than  sum  Beastis  of  greittar 
Quantitie.  The  Proprieties'  is  marvalous,  for  quat 
Thing  evir  it  be  applicat  to,  it  semis  to  be  of  the 
samyn3  Cullour,  and  imitatis  all  Hewis,  excepte  onelie 
tiie  Quhyte  and  Reid;  and  for  this  caus  anciene 
Writtaris  commonlie  comparis  it  to  ane  Flatterare, 
ouhilk  imitatis  all  the  haill  Maneiis  of  quhome  he 
ranseis*  him  self  to  be  Freind  to,  exo^t  Quhyte, 
quhilk  is  taken  to  be  the  Symboll  and  Tokin  gerin 
commonlie  in  Devise  of  Colouris  to  signifie  Sempil- 
nes  and  Loyaltie,  and  Reid  signifying  Manliness  and 
heroyicall  Courage.  This  Ap]^icatioun  being  so  unit, 
Zit*  peradventuie  mony  that  hes  nowther  sene^  the 
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said  Beist,  nor  na  perfyte  Portmict  of  it,  wald  beleif 
sick  1  thine  not  to  oe  trew.  1  will  thaiifore  set  furth 
schortlie  the  Descriptioan  of  sic  an  Monstnre  not  lang 
ago  engendrit  in  Scotland  in  the  Cuntre  of  Lowthtane, 
not  far  irom  Hadingtoun,  to  that  effect  that  the  forme 
knawin,  the  moist  pestiferos  Nature  of  the  said  Mon- 
sture  may  be  moir  easelie  evited  :*  For  this  Monsture 
being  under  coverture  of  a  Manis  Figure,  mayeaseliar 
endommage'  and  wen  be  eschapit^  than  gif  it  wer 
moir  defonne  and  stiange  of  Face,  Behaviour,  Sdiap, 
and  Membris.  Praving  the  Reidar  to  apardoun  the 
Febilnes  of  my  waike  Spreit  and  RngTne,^  gif  it  can 
not  expreme  perfytelie  ane  stranee  Creature,  maid  by 
Nature,  other  willing  to  schaw  hir  greit  Strenth,*  oi 
be  sum  accident  tnniit  be  Force  frome  the  common 
Trade  and  Couise. 

WILLIAM  DRCMMONDl 

WnuAM  DamiHoifD  of  Hawthomden,  who  has 
already  been  introduced  as  an  eminent  Scottish  poet, 
wrote  several  pieces  in  prose,  the  chief  of  which  are. 
The  HUtaiy  of  the  Five  Jamnn,  and  A  (^prtn  Grove, 
or  PhUoeophial  R^ectums  affomH  the  Fear  of  Death. 
In  the  former,  which  has  very  httie  merit  as  a 
historical  production,  he  inculcates  to  the  fbJkst 
extent  the  absolute  supremacy  of  kings,  and  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  of  subjects.  The  *  Cypress 
Grove'  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  solemn  strain, 
and  contains  much  striking  imagery;  but  the  an- 
thcfr's  reflections  are  frequentiy  trite,  and  his  posi- 
tions inconsistent    He  tiius  argues 

[Agaimtt  Mepinmg  at  DeathJ] 

If  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  earth,  amongst  the 
numberless  number  of  men,  to  die  were  only  proper 
to  thee  and  thine,  then,  undoubtedly,  thou  hadst 
reason  to  repine  at  so  severe  and  partial  a  law :  but 
since  it  in  a  necessity,  from  which  never  any  age  by- 

Kst  hath  been  exempted,  and  unto  which  thev  which 
,  and  so  manv  an  are  to  come,  are  thralled  (no 
consequent  of  lira  beine  more  common  and  familiar), 
why  shouldst  thou,  with  unprofitable  and  nought- 
arailing  stubbornness,  oppose  so  inevitable  and  ne- 
oessaiy  a  condition  t  This  is  the  hieh  way  of  mor- 
tality, and  our  general  home :  behold  what  millions 
have  trode  it  Wore  thee  I  what  multitudes  shall 
after  thee,  with  them  which  at  that  same  instant  run  ! 
In  so  universal  a  calamity  (if  death  be  one),  private 
complaints  cannot  be  heard:  with  so  many  royal 
palaces,  it  is  no  loss  to  see  thy  poor  cabin  bum.  SlutU 
the  heavens  stay  their  ever-rolling  wheels  (for  what 
is  the  motion  of  them  but  the  motion  of  a  swift  and 
ever-whirling  wheel,  which  twineth  forth,  and  again 
u|>rolieth  our  life),  and  hold  still  time  to  prolong  thy 
miserable  days,  as  if  the  highest  of  their  woildng 
were  to  do  homage  unto  thee.  Thy  death  is  a  pace 
of  the  order  of  this  ally  a  fmit  of  the  life  of  this  world  ; 
for  while  the  world  is  the  world,  some  creatures  must 
die,  and  othen  take  life.  Eternal  things  are  raiaed 
far  above  this  sphere  of  generation  and  cormntion, 
where  the  first  matter,  like  an  ever-flowing  and  ebbing 
sea,  with  divers  waves,  but  the  same  water,  keepeth  a 
restless  and  never-tiring  current;  what  is  below,  in 
the  universality  of  the  kind,  not  in  itself  doth  abide  : 
man  a  long  line  of  years  hath  continued,  this  man 
every  hundred  is  swept  away.  *  *  This  earth  is  s» 
a  table-book,  and  men  are  the  notes ;  the  first  are 
washen  out,  that  new  may  be  written  in.  They  who 
fore-went  us  did  leave  a  room  for  us  ;  and  should  we 
grieve  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  should  come  alter 
us  t    Who,  being  sufiered  to  see  the  exquisite  raritiea 

>  Such.  *  More  ensfly  STolded.  • 

*  Worae  be  eseaped.  *  WmIc  spirit  snd  iqgtea 

•  Either  wffllng  to  Show  her  grast  ttres^^th. 
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8TTLB  OF  THIS  PUUOO. 


«f  an  •atiqiiaiT's  »biiiei,  is  griered  thst  the  caitftin 
W  drawn,  and  to  eire  plaoe  to  new  pilgrims  I  And 
wlwn  tha  Lotd  of  this  oniTeno  hath  showed  us  the 
amaring  wondan  of  his  Tarioos  frame,  should  we  take 
St  to  h«aii,  when  he  thinketh  time,  to  dislodge  t  This 
ia  kia  nnaltenUe  and  ineritable  decree :  as  we  had 
no  pari  of  our  will  in  our  entrance  into  this  life,  we 
should  not  presume  to  any  in  our  learing  it,  but 
soberly  Icain  to  will  that  which  he  wills,  whose  Tery 
will  giTeth  being  to  all  that  it  wills ;  and  rsrerencing 
the  ordcrsr,  not  rq>ine  at  the  order  and  laws,  which 
all-whete  and  alwajs  are  so  perfectly  established,  that 
who  would  eoMj  to  oonect  and  amend  any  of  them, 
he  should  either  make  them  wocae^  or  desire  things 
beyond  the  lerel  of  possibility. 

EBIfARKB  ON  THE  8TTLS  OV  THIS  FEBIOD. 

Tlie  poetry  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the 
pvose  of  that  of  her  successor,  were  mu(m  disfigured 
through  the  operation  of  a  strong  propensity,  on  the 
part  ^  the  authors,  to  falte  mis  a  propensi^,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  explains  it,  *  to  substitute  strange  and 
unexi)ected  connections  of  sound,  or  of  idea,  for  real 
humour,  and  even  for  the  effusions  of  the  stronger 
passions.  It  seems  likely,'  he  adds,  *  that  this  fashion 
arose  at  court;  a  sphere  in  which  its  denizens  never 
think  they  rooTe  with  due  lustre,  until  they  have 
adopted  a  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  system 
of  manners,  Afferent  fh>m  that  which  is  proper  to 
mankind  at  large.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  court 
language  was  for  some  time  formed  on  the  plan  of 
one  Lyly,  a  nedantic  courtier,  who  wrote  a  book 
entitled  **  Eupnues  and  his  England,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit ;"  which  quality  he  makes  to  consist  in  the 
indulgence  of  every  monstrous  and  overstrained  con- 
ceit that  can  be  engendered  by  a  strong  memory  and 
a  heated  brain,  applied  to  the  absund  purpose  of 
hatching  unnatural  conceits.*  It  appears  that  this 
fhntaatical  person  had  a  considerable  share  in  deter- 
mining the  false  taste  of  his  age,  which  sodn  becafhe 
BO  general,  tliat  the  tares  which  sprung  from  it  are 
to  be  found'even  among  the  choicest  en  the  wheat 
*  *  These  outrages  upon  language  were  committed 
without  r^ard  to  time  and  place.  They  were  held 
good  arguments  at  the  bar,  though  Bacon  sat  on  the 
woolsack;  and  eloquence  irresistible  by  the  most 
hardened  sinner,  when  King  or  Corbet  were  in  the 
pnlpitf  Where  grave  and  learned  professions  set 
the  example,  the  poets,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
fan  headlong  into  an  error,  for  which  they  could  plead 
such  reapeetable  example.  The  affectation  **  of  the 
word"  and  "  of  the  letter^  (for  alliteration  was  almost 
aa  Ihshionable  as  punning)  seemed  in  some  degree 
to  bring  back  English  composition  to  the  barbarous 
mles  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  the  merit  of  whose 
poems  consisted,  not  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  quaint 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  some  favourite  sound  or  letter.'^ 

*  Tot  SB  aecoont  of  Lyij  tm  a  dnmatio  poet,  Me  pi  1 0& 
t '  WttMM  a  nnnoo  pieeched  at  Bt  Mary'e  befora  the  nnl- 
venltjef  Oxford.  It  ie  true  the  praacfacr  wae  a  layman,  and 
hanagned  in  a  gold  obain,  and  girt  with  a  eword,  ae  high 
wktuUtat  the  ooonty ;  but  hie  eloqncnoe  waa  highly  applanded 
by  the  learned  body  whom  he  addieend,  although  it  would 
baveelartled  a  modem  audienoe  at  leeet  ae  much  ae  the  dren 
o#  the  orator.  ••  Arriving,'*  laid  be.  ••  at  the  Mount  of  St 
Wbaj\  in  the  etooy  stage  where  I  now  etand,  I  have  brought 
jron  aooie  fine  Maeuiti,  baked  In  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully 
oonMnred  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  tparrows  of  the 
qairit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  salTaUon."  **  Which  way  of 
pRaching,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  the  reporter  of  the  homily, 
**  was  then  mostly  In  fashion,  and  commended  by  the  gene- 
rmlity  of  soholan."  '—Athena  Oxtm.  voL  L  pw  183. 

i  Scott's  Ufa  of  Drydaa,  aeotk»  U-The  extraeU  whkh  we 


During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charies,  literary  language  received  large  acoesdoos 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  the  modem  F^neh 


have  given  from  Ovarborj  and  Falter  may  aarre  to  I 
the  remarks  quoted  abova.  In  our  opinioo.  Sir  Walter  Seott 
has  oooaidenbly  ejcaggarated  the  fanlta  of  Lyly^  •  Buphvas,* 
which,  however,  are  certainty  of  the  MmI  deaeribed.  Iiot  na 
take,  for  example,  two  peasagw  at  random,  the  flrat  on  viyaiir 
of  mind,  and  the  aaoond  on  grief  for  the  death  of  a  dai^ter  :— 

iPrtn9ititUa4/MaUal  Vigour.^ 

There  are  three  things  whteh  oanae  perf eottai  in  a  na»— 
nature,  veaaon,  naa  Reeam  I  oall  diselpline :  nae,  esendat: 
If  any  one  of  -these  branches  want,  certainly  the  tree  of  virtoe 
must  needs  wither ;  for  nature  without  dieoipUne  is  of  small 
foroe,  and  discipline  without  nature  more  feeble:  if  exercise 
orstudybe  void  of  any  of  theee.  It  avalleth  nothing.  Foraaln 
tOUng  of  the  ground  in  huabandry  there  Is  flrat  choeen  a  fertile 
aoO,  then  a  cunning  aower,  then  good  aeed,  even  ao  must  we 
oompara  nature  to  the  fat  earth,  the  expert  husbandman  to 
the  schoolmaster,  the  faculties  and  sdenoes  to  the  pure  seeds. 
If  this  order  had  not  been  In  our  predeceasors,  F^hagoraa, 
Boeratee,  Plato,  and  whosoever  was  rsnowned  in  Greece  for  the 
glory  of  wiadom,  they  had  never  been  eternised  for  wise  men, 
neither  canoulaed,  as  it  were,  for  saints,  among  those  that  etudy 
sdencea.  It  ia  therefore  a  moat  evident  sign  of  Gedli  aingular 
favour  towards  him,  that  he  le  endued  with  all  these  qualities, 
without  the  which  man  is  most  miserable^  But  If  there  be  any 
one  that  thinketh  wit  not  neoessary  to  the  obtaining  of  wisdom, 
after  he  hath  gotten  the  way  to  virtue,  and  industry,  and  exer- 
cise, he  b  a  heretic.  In  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  fUth  in 
learning;  for  If  nature  play  not  her  part,  in  vain  Is  labour; 
and,  as  it  b  said  before.  If  study  be  not  employed,  in  vain  ii 
nature :  doth  tumeth  the  edge  of  wit,  study  aharpeneth  the 
mind ;  a  thing,  be  it  neversoeaay,  b  hard  to  the  Idle ;  a  thing, 
be  it  never  eo  hard,  b  easy  to  wit  well  employed.  And  most 
pl^nly  we  may  see  in  many  thiAgs  the  efficacy  of  industry  and 
labour.  The  little  drope  of  rain  pleroe  the  hard  marble ;  Iron, 
with  often  handling,  b  worn  to  nothing.  Besides  this,  taidustry 
showeth  herself  in  other  things:  the  fertile  eoQ,  If  it  be  never 
tilled,  doth  wax  banen,  and  that  which  b  moot  noble  by  nature 
b  made  moot  vile  by  negUgenoe.  What  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped, 
beareth  any  fruit?  What  vine.  If  it  be  not  pruned,  brlngcth 
forthgrapee?  Is  not  the  strength  of  the  body  turned  to  weak- 
ness with  too  much  delicacy  f  Were  not  Milo  his  arms  biawn- 
fallen  for  want  of  wrestling  1  Moreover,  by  labour  the  fierce 
unicorn  b  tamed,  the  wildcat  falcon  la  reclaimed,  the  greatest 
bulwark  b  sacked.  It  was  well  answered  of  that  man  of  Thee- 
saly,  who  bemg  denunded  who  among  the  Theesalians  were 
reputed  meet  vile,  *  Thoae,'  he  aald,  *that  live  at  quiet  and 
ease,  never  giving  themselves  to  martial  affidrs.'  But  why 
should  one  use  many  words  in  a  thing  already  proved  f  It  b 
custom,  uae,  and  exerciae,  that  bringa  a  young  min  to  virtue, 
and  virtue  to  hb  perfection. 

IA  Fatka't  QritfM  the  Death  qfhie  Jkn^hter.} 

Thou  weepeet  for  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  and  Ilaogb  at 
the  folly  of  the  father;  for  greater  vanity  b  then  la  the  mind 
of  the  mourner,  than  bittemeaa  In  the  death  of  the  deceased. 
*  But  ehe  waa  amiable'— but  yet  ainfnl :  *  but  ahe  waa  young, 
and  might  have  lived*— 4mt  ahe  was  mortal,  and  must  have 
died.  *  Ay,  but  her  youth  made  thee  often  merry'— Ay,  but 
thine  age  diould  once  make  thee  wbe.  'Ay,  but  her  green  years 
were  unfit  lior  death'— Ay,  but  thy  hoary  hairs  diould  despise 
life.  K^weet  thou  not,  Eubulns,  that  life  b  the  gift  of  God, 
death  b  the  due  of  nature;  as  we  receive  the  one  asabena. 
fit,  so  must  we  abide  the  other  of  neoessity.  Wbe  men  have 
found  that  by  learning,  which  old  men  should  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  in  life  there  b  nothing  sweet,  fai  death  nothing 
aour.  The  phUoeopbera  accounted  it  the  chiefeat  feUdty  never 
tobebom;  theaaoond,  aoontodie.  And  what  hath  death  in 
it  ao  hard,  that  we  ehould  take  it  ao  heavily  r  la  it  atrange  to 
aee  that  cut  oir  which,  by  nature,  b  made  to  be  cut  off  ?  or  that 
melted  which  bflt  to  be  melted?  or  that  burnt  which  bapt 
to  be  burnt  ?  or  man  to  paes  that  b  bom  to  parish  f  But  then 
grantest  that  she  should  have  died,  and  yet  art  thou  sorrowful 
because  she  b  dead.  Is  the  death  the  better  if  It  be  the  longer? 
No,  truly.  For  as  neither  he  that  singeth  meet,  or  prayeth 
hmgest,  or  nileth  the  stem  oftenest,  but  he  that  doth  It  beat, 
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and  Italian.  The  preTalenoe  of  Greek  abd  Bo- 
man  learning  was  the  chief  canie  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  10  many  words  from  thoae  langnages.  Vain 
of  their  new  icholarBhip,  the  learnt  writen  de- 
lighted in  parading  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and 
eTen  whole  sentences  $  so  that  some  speciniens  of 
the  composition  of  that  time  seem  to  he  a  miiEture  of 
Tarions  tongues.  Bacon,  Burton,  and  Browne,  were 
among  those  who  most  frequently  adopted  long 
passages  from  Latin  authors ;  and  of  Ben  Jonson  it 
IS  remarked  by  Dryden,  that  he  *  did  a  little  too 
much  to  Romanise  our  tongue,  learing  the  words 
which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Li^n  as  he 
found  them.'  It  wouid  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it 
may  he  called,  for  originality,  which  marked  this 
period,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  change  in  our 
language.  '  Many  think,'  says  Dr  Heylin  in  1658, 
*  that  they  can  never  speak  elegantly,  nor  write  sig- 
nificantly, except  they  do  it  in  a  language  of  their 
own  devising;  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  thought  it  not  suflSciently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  whereof, 
more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
upon  us  since  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitted  by  our  ancestors  (whether  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  British  or  Saxon  race),  not 
.  only  since  the  Norman,^1nit  the  Roman  conquest' 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  about  the  same  time  ob- 
serres,  that  *  if  elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  English 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed 
to  flow  from  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a 
work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.'  To  so 
great  an  extent  was  Latin  thus  naturalised  among 
English  auUiors,  that  Milton  at  length,  in  his  prose 
works,  and  also  partly  iif  his  poetry,  introduced  the 
idiom  or  peculiar  construction  of  that  language; 
which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take  a  perma- 
nent hold  of  English  literature ;  for  we  find  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  writings  of  Chu«ndon,  Dryden, 
and  Barrow,  were  not  affected  by  it 

In  looking  bock  upon  the  style  of  the  writers  of 
whose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  standard 
and  regular  form  of  composition  had  as  yet  been  re- 
cognised. *  Eadi  author,^  says  Dr  Drake,  *  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  innovation,  and  their  respec- 
tive works  may  be  considered  as  experiments  how 
far  their  peculiar  and  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
calculated  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  That 
they  have  completely  failed  to  fix  a  standard  for  its 
structure,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  man 
who  has  impartially  weighed  the  merits  and  defects 
of  Uieir  diction.  A  want  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
simplicity,  is  usually  observable  in  their  periods, 
which  are  either  eminently  enervated  and  loose,  or 

dasenreth  gxvateit  pniM :  to  he,  not  that  hath  most  yssn,  tat 
tnany  virtuei,  nor  he  that  hath  grayest  haln,  bnt  giealwt 
foodnen,  liTeth  longcet.  The  chief  beauty  of  life  nniMhtnth 
not  in  the  numbering  of  numy  days,  but  in  the  udng  of  vlr- 
tuoue  doingn  Amongat  plants,  those  be  best  esteemed  that  in 
shortest  time  bring  forth  much  fruit. 

The  following  smtenee  aflTords  a  sample  of  Lyly^  most  aAeted 
manner  In  the  *  Euphues'  ;— 

When  parents  have  more  care  how  to  leare  their  chOdran 
wealthy  than  wise,  and  are  more  desirous  to  hare  them  main- 
tain the  name  than  the  nature  of  a  gentleman ;  when  they 
put  gold  into  the  hands  of  youth,  where  they  should  put  a  -lod 
under  thefar  girdle ;  when,  instead  of  awe,  they  make  theii. 
past  graoe,  and  leare  them  rich  exeouton  of  goods,  and  poor 
executors  of  godliness ;  then  it  is  no  manrel  that  the  son,  being 
laft  rieh  by  his  father,  will  become  retehless  in  his  own  wilL 

The  'Euphues*  consists  of  two  publications—one  entitled 
•Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,'  IJBO;  and  the  other,  *  Eu- 
phues and  his  England,*  UBL 


pedantic,  implicated,  and  obscure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incompact  and  nerveless  than  t)ie  style  of 
Sidney ;  nothing  more  harsh  and  quaint,  from  an  af- 
fectation of  foreign  and  technical  terma,  than  the 
diction  of  Browne.  If  we  allow  to  Hooker  and 
Milton  occasional  majesty  and  strength,  and  some- 
times a  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  it  must  yet 
be  admitted,  that  though  using  pure  EngUsh  wo^da, 
the  elaboration  and  inversion  of  their  periods  are 
such  as  to  create,  in  the  mere  English  reader,  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  coropiehension  of  their  mean- 
ing ;  a  fault,  surely,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
ever  productive  of  aversion  and  fittigue.  ToRaleigfa, 
Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  are  indebted  for  a  style  which, 
though  never  rivalling  the  sublime  energy  and  force 
occasionally  discoverable  in  the  prose  of  Milton, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  just  idiom  of  our 
tongue  tlian  any  other  which  their  age  afforded.  It 
is  to  the  Bestoration,  however,  that  we  roust  look 
for  that  period  when  our  language,  with  few  excep- 
tions, assumed  a  facility  and  clearness,  a  fluency  and 
grace,  hitherto  strangers  to  its  structure.'  * 

OBIOIN  OF  KSWSPAPSRS^ 

Before  concluding  the  present  section,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  very  important  branch 
of  modem  literature.  We  allude  to  NEWsPAPsna, 
which,  at  lesst  in  a  printed  form,  had  their  origin  in 
England.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  reports  (called 
Acta  Diurnd)  of  what  was  done  in  the  senate  were 
frequently  published.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  when 
consul,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attended  ta 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibit^  by  Augus- 
tus. '  Acta  Diuma,'  containing  more  general  in- 
telligence of  passing  events,  appear  to  have  been 
common  both  during  the  republic  and  under  the 
emperors ;  of  one  of  these,  the  following  specimen  is 
given  by  Petronius : — 

On  the  26th  of  July,  80  boys  and  40  girls  were 
bom  at  Trimalchi's  estate  at  Cuma. 

At  the  same  time  a  slave  was  put  to  death  for 
uttering  disrespectful  words  against  nis  lord. 

The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey's  gardens, 
which  began  in  the  uigbt,  in  the  stewara's  apartment. 

In  modem  times,  nothing  similar  appears  to  have 
been  known  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Venetian  government  were,  in  the 
vear  1563,  during  a  war  with  the  Turks,  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  to  the  public,  by  means  of 
written  sheets,  the  military  and  commercial  infor> 
mation  received.  These  sheets  were  read  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  thoae  desirous  to  leara  the  news,  who 
paid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  called  ^axeUa — a  name 
which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land. The  Venetian  government  eventually  gave 
these  announcements  in  a  regular  manner  once  a- 
month ;  but  the  v  were  too  j^ous  to  allow  them  to 
be  printed.  Only  a  few  copies  were  transmitted  to 
various  places,  and  read  to  those  who  paid  to  hear. 
Thirty  volumes  of  these  manuscript  newsp^iers  exist 
in  the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence. 

About  the  same  time,  (^oes  were  established  in 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  father  of  Uie  cele- 
brated Montugne,  for  making  the  wants  o^  indivi- 
duals known  to  each  other.  The  advertisements 
received  at  these  offices  were  sometimes  pasted  on 
walls  in  public  phices,  in  order  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, and  were  thence  called  afficheg.  This  led  in 
time  to  a  systematic  and  periodical  publication  of 
advertisements  in  sheets;  and  time  sheets  were 

*  Bssays  niustratlre  of  the  TaUer,  &o.  voL  I.  pu  SB. 
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teimed  affiches,  in  oomequenoe  of  their  conteata 
hxf'ing  been  originaDj  fixed  up  as  placards. 

*  After  inquiring  in  yariona  countries,*  sajri  Mr 
Gwrge  Chalmen,  *  for  the  origin  of  newspapers,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  what  I  sought  for  in 
England.    It  may  gratify  onr  national  pride  to  be 
told,  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of 
Elinbeth,  and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh,  for  the 
fint  newspaper.    The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
is  also  the  epoch  of  a  geonine  newspaper.    In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  seTeral  newspapers,  whicfi 
had  been  printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
Englidi  cJiannel,  during  the  year  1588.    It  was  a 
wiw  policy  to  prerent,  during  the  moment  of  general 
anxiety,  &e  danger  of  false  reports,  by  publishing 
real  information.    And  the  earliest  newspaper  is 
entitled  The  Enaluh  Mercurie^  which,  by  authority, 
was  **  imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Barker, 
her  highness's  printer,  1588."  Burleigh's  newspapers 
were  all  Extraordinary  Gazettes,  which  were  pub- 
lished firom  time  to  time,  as  that  profound  statesman 
wished  either  to  inform  or  terrify  the  people.    The 
Mercuries  were  probably  first  printed  in  April  1588, 
when  the  Armada  approached  the  shores  of  England. 
After  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  dispersed  by  a 
wonderful  exertion  of  prudence  and  spirit,  .these  ex- 
traordinary gazettes  very  seldom  appeared.     The 
3{ercurie,  No.  54,  which  is  dated  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber the  24th.  1588,  informed  the  public  that  the 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  which  had 
been  obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada  was  tliis 
day  strictly  observed.    This  number  contains  also 
an  article  of  news  from  Madrid,  which  speaks  of 
putting  the  queen  to  death,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  that  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet    We 
may  suppose  that  such  paragraphs  were  designed  by 
the  policy  of  Burleigh,  who  understood  all  the  arti- 
fices of  printing,  to  excite  the  terrors  of  the  English 
people,  to  point  their  resentment  against  Spain,  and 
to  inflame  their  love  for  Elizabeth.'    It  is  almost 
a  inty  to  mar  the  effect  of  this  passage  by  adding, 
that  doubts  are  entertained  of  th^  genuineness  of 
*  Tlie  English  Mercuric.'    Of  the  three  numbers 
preserved,  two  are  printed  in  modem  type,  and  no 
originals  are  known ;  while  the  tliird  is  *■  in  manu- 
script of  the  eighteenth  century,  altered  and  inter- 
polated with  changes  in  old  language  such  as  only 
an  author  would  make.'* 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  packets  of  news  were 
occasionally  published  in  the  shape  of  small  quarto 
pamphlets.  These  were  entitled  NewtM  from  ItcUy^ 
Htmgarjf,  &c.,  as  they  happened  to  reifer  to  the 
transactions  of  those  respective  countries,  and  gene-, 
rally  purported  to  be  translations  fh>m  the  Low 
l>utch.  In  the  year  1622,  when  the  thirty  years- 
war,  and  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ex- 
cited curiosity,  these  occasional  pamphlets  were  con- 
verted into  a  regular  weekly  publication,  entitled 
The  Certain  Newes  of  this  Present  Week,  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butter,  and  which  may  be  deemed  the 
first  journal  of  the  kind  in  England.  Other  weekly 
papers  speedily  followed ;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
such  pablications  were  sought  after  by  the  people, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  complaint  of  Burton,  in  his 
•  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*  that  *  if  any  read  now-a- 
days,  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newes.' 
LintI  Clarendon  mentions,  in  illustration  of  the  dis- 
regard of  Scottish  affairs  in  England  during  the 
early  part  of  Charles  I.'s  reign, '  that  when  the  whole 
nation  was  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
no  man  ever  inquired  what  was  4oing  in  ScotUnd, 
Dor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one  page 
of  any  gazette.' 

^  Pienny  Cyclopedia.  ztL  IflS. 


It  was  during  the  civil  war  that  newspapers  first 
acquired  that  ^itical  importance  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  Whole  flights  of '  Diurnals'  and 
'  Mercuries,'  in  small  quarto,  tihen  began  to  be  disse- 
minated by  the  different  parties  into  which  the  state 
was  divided.  Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  been 
started  in  1643,  when  the  war  was  at  its  height 
Peter  Heylin,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Cosmography,' 
mentions  that  *  the  affairs  of  each  town  or  war  were 
better  presented  in  the  weekly  newsbooks.'  Aooord- 
mgiy*  ve  find  some  papers  entitled  Newsfi^tm  Hntt^ 
Truths  from  York^  Warranted  Tidings  from  Irdand, 
and  Sptdal  Passages  from  other  places.  As  the  con- 
test proceeded,  the  impatience  of  the  public  for  early 
intelligence  led  to  the  shortening  of  the  intervals  of 
publication,  and  papers  began  to  be  distributed  twice 
or  thrice  in  every  week.  Among  these  were  The 
French  Intdligencer,  The  Dutch  5/y,  The  Irish  Mer- 
cury, The  Scots  Dove,  The  Parliament  Kite,  and  The 
Secret  Owl  There  were  likewise  weekly  papers  of 
a  humorous  character,  such  as  Mercurius  Acheron- 
ticus,  or  News  from  Hell;  Mercurius  Democritus^ 
bringing  wonderful  news  firom  the  world  in  the  moon; 
TTie  Laughing  Mercury,  with  perfect  news  fVom  the 
antipodes ;  and  Mercurius  Mastix,  faithfully  lashing 
all  ^uts.  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and  other  intel- 
ligencers. On  one  side  was  The  Weekly  Discoverer, 
and  on  the  other  The  Weekly  Discoverer  Stripped 
Naked,  So  important  an  auxiliary  was  the  press' 
considered,  that  each  of  the  rival  armies  carried  a 
printer  along  with  it 

The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Scotland  was 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  a  party  of  Cromwell's 
troops  at  Leith,  who  caused  their  attendant  printer 
to  furnish  impressions  of  a  London  Diurnal  for  their 
information  and  amusement  It  bore  the  title  of 
Mercurius  Politlcus,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Scotch  reprint  appeared  on  the  26th  of  October,  1653. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  establish- 
ment was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  this  re- 
printing system  was  continued  till  the  1 1th  of  April, 
1660.  About  nine  months  afterwards  was  esta- 
blished the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  of  which  the  ten 
numl)ers  published  contain  some  curious  traits  of 
the  extravagant  feeling  of  joy  occasioned  by  the 
Restoration,  along  with  much  that  must  be  set  down 
as  only  the  product  of  a  very  poor  wit  trying  to  say 
clever  and  amusing  things.*  It  was  succeeded  by 
The  Kingdom*s  Tntettiaencer,  the  duration  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  at  least  seven  years.  After  this, 
the  Scotch  had  only  reprints  of  the  English  news- 
papers till  1699,  when  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  was 
established. 

*  For  example—'  March  1, 1661.  A  report  fnm  London  of 
a  new  gallows,  the  supporters  to  be  of  stoned,  and  beautlflod 
with  statues  of  the  three  Grand  Traitors,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
and  Ireton.'  *  As  our  old  laws  are  renewed,  so  likewise  are  our 
good  honest  customs;  for  nobility  in  streets  a-e  known  bj 
brave  retinues  of  their  relations ;  when,  during  the  CiqiClvity 
[the  Commonwealth],  a  lord  was  scarcely  to  be  dtstlngoiahed 
from  a  commoner.  Nay,  the  old  hospitality  returns ;  for  that 
laudable  custom  of  suppers,  which  was  covenuited  out  with 
raisins  and  roasted  cheese,  is  agmin  in  faahkm ;  and  whera 
before  a  peevish  nune  would  have  been  seen  tripping  up  stain 
and  down  stairs  with  a  posset  for  the  lord  or  the  lady,  you 
shall  now  see  sturdy  Jackmcn  groaning  with  the  weight  of 
surloins  of  beef,  and  chargers  loaden  with  wild  fowl  and  capon.* 
On  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation—*  But  of  all  our  bontadoes 
and  capriccioe,  that  of  the  immortal  Janet  Oeddes,  princes^  of 
the  Tron  adventurers  [herb-women],  was  the  moat  pleasant ; 
for  she  was  not  only  content  to  assemble  all  her  creels,  baskets, 
creepies,  furms,  and  other  ingredients  that  oomposed  her  shop, 
but  even  her  weather  chair  of  state  where  she  used  to  dispense 
Justice  to  her  lang-kale  vassals,  [whk^h]  were  all  very  orderiy 
burnt,  she  herself  countenancing  ths  action  with  a  h^rh-flowB 
spirit  and  vermilion  majesty.*  «, , 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  U.  AND  JAMES  IL    [1649  TO  1689.] 


POBTa 

HE  foTtv  years 
comprehended 
in   this    period 
produced    some 
great      names ; 
bat,  considering 
the         mighty 
eyents      which 
then      agitated 
the  country,  and 
must  liave   in- 
fluenced       the 
national      feel- 
ings— such    as 
the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  Eng- 
land,   and    the 
establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth — there  was  less  change  in  the 
taste  and  literature  of  the  nation  than  might  haye 
been  anticipated.    Authors  were  still  a  select  class, 
and  literature,  the  delight  of  the  learned  and  in-  | 
genious,  had  not  become  food  for  the  multitude.  The 
chiralrous  and  romantic  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  eyen,  before  her  death, 
begun  to  yield  to  more  sober  and  practical  yiews  of 
human  life  and  society :  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fast 
spreading  among  the  people.    The  long  period  of 
peace  under  James,  and  the  progress  of  commerce, 
gave  scope  to  domestic  improvement,  and  fostered 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  mechanical  powers,  rather 
than  the  imagination.    Tlie  reign  ot  Charles  L,  a 
prince  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  partially  re- 
vived the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  its  lastre 
extended  little  beyond  the  court  and  the  nobility. 
During  the  civil  war  and  the  protectorate,  poet^ 
and  the  drama  were  buried  under  the  strife  and 
anxiety  of  contending  factions.    Cromwell,  with  a 
just  and  generous  spirit,  boasted  that  he  would  make 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever  that  of 
a  Roman  had  been.   He  realised  his  wish  in  the  naval 
victories  of  Blake,  and  the  unquestioned  supremacy 
of  England  abroad ;  but  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
tion of  the  l^tector  permitted  him  to  be  a  patron 
of  literature.    Charles  II.  was  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  education ;  but 
he  had  imbibed  a  false  and  perverted  taste,  which, 
added  to  his  indolent  and  sensual  disposition,  was  as 
injurious  to  art  and  literature  as  to  the  public  morals. 
l\)etry  declined  from  the  date  of  the  Restoration,  and 
w:ifl  degraded  from  a  high  and  noble  art  to  a  mere 
courtly  amusement,  or  pander  to  immorality.    The 
whole  atnu^sphere  of  genius  was  not,  however,  tainted 
by  this  public  degeneracy.     Science  was  assiduously 
cultivated,  and  to  this  period  belong  some  of  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  English  poetry,  learning,  and 
philosophy.     Milton  produced  his  long-cherished 
epic,  the  greatest  poem  which  our  language  can 
boast ;  Butler  his  inimitable  burlesque  of  Hudibras ; 
Bod  Dryden  his  matchless  satire  and  versification.  I 


In  the  department  of  divinity,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bar- 
row, and  TiUotson,  laid  the  sure  foundations  of  Fh>- 
testantisra,  and  the  best  defences  of  revealed  religion. 
In  speculative  philosophy,  we  have  the  illustrious 
name  of  Locke ;  in  history  and  polite  literatme, 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Temple.  In  this  period,  too^ 
Bunyan  composed  his  inimitable  rdigioos  allegory, 
and  gave  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  native 
force  of  mind  and  powers  of  imagination  rising  suc- 
oessfbl  over  all  the  obstructions  caused  by  a  low 
station  in  life,  and  a  miserably  defective  edocataoo. 
The  world  has  never  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  some  great  men  to  guide  and  illuminate  the 
onward  course  of  society ;  and,  happily,  some  of  tiiem 
were  found  at  this  period  to  serve  as  beacons  to 
their  contemporaries  and  to  aU  fUtuie  ages. 

Abraham  cowlet. 

Abraham  Cowlet  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
English  poet  of  his  times.  Waller  stood  next  in 
public  estimation.  Dryden  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  stamp  his  name,  and  Milton's  minor  poems  had 
not  earned  for  him  a  national  reputation :  the  same 
year  that  witnessed  the  death  of  Cowley  ushered  the 
*  Paradise  Lost'  into  the  worid.    Cowl^  waaborn  in 


London  in  the  year  1 61  A,  and  was  the  posthnrooua 
son  of  a  respectable  grocer.  His  mother  had  inHueoce 
enough  to  procure  admission  for  him  as  a  king's 
scholar  at  Westminster  ;  and  in  his  eight. taith  year 
he  was  elected  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Cowley 
*  lisped  in  numbers ;'  he  published  a  volunie  of  po 
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▲BEAHAM  OOWLST. 


in  his  thirteenth  year.  A  copy  of  Spemer  nied  to 
lie  in  hit  mother's  parlour,  with  which  he  wis  in- 
finitely delighted,  and  which  helped  to  make  him  a 
poet  The  intensity  of  his  youthful  ambition  may 
be  seen  from  the  two  first  lines  in  his  misoeUaniee — 


L 


What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 
,  And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  t 

Cowley,  being  a  royalist,  was  ^ected  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  aflerwai^  studied  at  Oxford.    He  went 
with  the  queen-mother  to  France,  where  he  remained 
twelre  years.    He  was  sent  on  rarious  embassies, 
and  deciphered  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Charles  and 
his  queen,  which,  for  some  years,  took  up  aU  his 
days,  and  two  or  three  nights  CTery  week.    At  last 
the  Restoration  came  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 
England  looked  for  happy  days,  and  loyalty  for  its 
reward,  but  in  both  cases  the  cup  of  joy  was  dashed 
with  disappointment    Cowley  expected  to  be  made 
master  of  the  8avoy,  or  to  receive  some  other  ap- 
poiotment,  but  his  claims  were  overlooked.    In  his 
youth  he  had  written  an  ode  to  Brutus,  which  was 
remembered  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  a  dramatic 
productioo,  the  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street^  which  Cow- 
ley brought  out  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  in 
which  the  jollity  and  debauchery  of  the  cavaliers  are 
piunted  in  strong  colours,  was  misrepresented  or 
miscoostrued  at  court    It  is  certain  that  Cowley 
felt  hie  disappointment  keenly,  and  he  resolved  to 
retire  into  the  country.    He  had  only  just  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  had 
been  spent  in  incessant  kbour,  amidst  dangers  and 
suspenee.    *  He  always  professed,*  says  Dr  Sprat,  his 
biographer, '  that  he  went  out  of  the  world  as  it  was 
'    man's,  into  the  same  world  as  it  was  nature's  and  as 
it  was  Ood*s.    The  whole  compass  of  the  creation, 
;  and  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
I   were  the  constant  prospect  of  his  senses  and  his 
thongfata.    And,  indeed,  he  entered  with  great  ad- 
vantage on  the  studies  of  nature,  even  as  the  first 
great  men  of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both 
poets  and   philosophers.*     Cowley  bad   obtained, 
through  Lord  St  Albans  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  lease  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  quejen, 
worth  mbout  £300  per  annum — a  decent  provision 
for  hie  retirement  The  poet  finally  settled  at  Chert- 
sey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  his  house 
still  reoiains.    Here  he  cultivated  his  fields,  his  gar- 
den, and  his  plants ;  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscu- 
rity, of  the  perils  of  greatness,  and  the  happiness  of 
liberty.     He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  be- 
loved poets  of  antiquity,  whom  he  rivalled  occa- 
sionally in  ease  and  ^egance,  and  in  commemorating 
the  charms  of  a  country  life ;  and  he  composed  his 
fine  proee  discourses,  so  full  of  gentle  tiioughts  and 
well-digested  knowledge,  heightened  by  a  delightfbl 
bm-kommie  and  communicativeness  worthy  of  Horace 
or  Montaigne.    The  style  of  these  discourses  is  pure, 
natural,  and  lively.    Sprat  mentions  that  Cowley 
excelled  in  letter-writing,  and  that  he  and  Mr  M. 
Clifford  had  a  large  collection  of  hu  letters,  but  they 
had  decided  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  be 
published.     This  is  much  to  be  regre.tted.     The 
priTote  letters  of  a  distinguished  author  are  gene- 
raDy  read  with  as  much  mterest  as  his  works,  and 
Cowper  and  others  owe  much  of  their  fkme  to  such 
confidential  disclosures  of  their  habits,  opinions,  and 
daily  life.    Cowley  was  not  happy  in  his  retirement 
Solitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms, 
was  a  phantom  that  vanished  in  his  embrace.    He 
had  attained  the  long-wished  object  of  his  studious 
yooth  and  busy  manhood ;  the  woods  and  fields  at 
length  endoaed  the  '  melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
fha^i^iM,    But  happiness  was  stiU  distant    He  had 
quitted  the  *  monster  London  ;*  he  had  gone  out  from 
hodom,  bnt  had  not  found  the  little  Zoar  of  his 


dreams.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  ill  selected, 
and  his  health  was  afl^ted  by  the  change  of  situa- 
tion.   The  people  of  thecountry,  he  found,  wwe  not 


Honas  of  Oowlsj  St  ChMtiij. 


a  whit  better  or  more  innocent  than  those  of  the 
town.  He  could  get  no  money  flrom  his  tenants,  and 
his  meadows  were  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
put  in  by  his  neighbours.  Dr  Johnson,  who  would 
have  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  all  the  charms  of 
Arcadia  and  the  golden  age,  has  published,  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  satisfaction,  a  letter  of  Cowley's, 
dated  fh>m  Chertsey,  in  which  the  poet  makes  a 
querulous  and  rueful  complaint  over  tne  downfall  of 
his  rural  prospects  and  eigoyment  His  retirement 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  seven  years.  One 
day,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  had  stayed  too  long 
amongst  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  and  was 
seized  with  a  cold,  which,  being  neglected,  proved 
fatal  in  a  fortnight  The  death  of  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  man  of  genius  took  place  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1667.  His  remains  were  taken  by  water  to 
Westminster,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
abbey.  •  The  king  himself;'  says  Sprat,  •  was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  him  the  best  epitaph,  when,  upon  the 
news  of  his  death,  his  majesty  declared  that  Mr 
Cowley  had  not  Idt  a  better  man  behind  him.' 

Cowley's  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four 
parts—'  MisceUanies,*  the  *  Mistress  or  Love  Verses,' 
*  Pindaric  Odes,'  and  the  '  Davideis,  a  heroical  poem 
of  the  Troubles  of  David.'  The  character  of  his 
genius  is  well  ezi^essed  by  Pope — 


Who  now  rwtds  Cowley!    If  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit : 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art. 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart 

Cowper  has  also  drawn  a  sketch  of  Cowley  Ui  his 
•  Task,'  in  which  he  Uunents  that  his  •  splendid  wif 
should  have  been  *  entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the 
schools.'  The  manners  of  the  court  and  the  age 
inspired  Cowley  with  a  portion  of  gallantry,  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  deep  or  permanent  passion. 
He  expresses  his  k>ve  in  a  style  almost  as  (antastio 
as  the  euphuism  of  old  Lyly  or  Sir  Perde  |bjftoa- 
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'  Poets/  he  says,  *  are  scaroe  thought  fi-eemen  of  their 
company,  witiiout  payinv  scmae  duties,  and  obliging 
themselves  to  be  true  to  love ;'  and  it  ia  eTident  that 
he  himself  composed  his  '  Mistress*  as  a  sort  of  task- 
work. There  is  so  much  of  this  wit-writing  in  Cow- 
ley's poetry,  that  the  reader  is  generally  glad  to 
escape  firom  it  into,  his  prose,  where  he  has  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  cold  though  glitter^ 
ing  conceits,  forced  analogies,  and  counterfeited  pas- 
sion. His  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  happiest  of  his 
poems ;  in  them  he  is  easy,  lirely,  and  full  of  spirit 
They  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images 
of  natural  and  poetic  bcAuty,  that  touch  the  feelings 
as  well  as  the  fancy.  His  *  Pindaric  Odes,'  though 
deformed  by  metaphysical  conceits,  though  they  do 
not  roll  the  iVill  flood  of  Pindar's  unnavigable  song, 
though  we  admit  that  even  the  art  of  Gray  was 
higher,  yet  contain  some  noble  lines  and  illustrations. 
The  b^t  pieces  of  his '  Miscellanies,'  next  to  the  *  Ana- 
creontics,' are  his  lines  on  the  death  of  his  college 
companion,  Harvey,  and  his  elegy  on  the  religious 
poet,  Crashaw,  which  are  tender  and  imaginative. 
The '  Davideis'  is  tedious  and  unfinished,  but  we  have 
extracted  a  specimen  to  show  how  well  Cowley  coulcT 
sometimes  write  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  is  evident 
that  Milton  had  read  this  neglected  poenii 

On  the  Death  of  Mr  Craihaw. 

Poet  and  Saint  I  To  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

The  hard  and  rarest  imion  which  can  be, 

Next  that  of  Godhead,  with  humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banlsh'd  slaves  abide. 

And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride  ; 

Like  Moses  thou  (though  spells  and  charms  withstand) 

Hast  brought  them  noUy  home,  back  to  their  holy  land. 

How  well,  blest  swan,  did  Fate  contrire  thy  death. 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 

In  thy  great  mistre^'  arms  !  *    Thou  most  divine 

And  rioiest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine. 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 

A  fever  bums  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire. 

Angels,  they  say,  brought  the  famed  chapel  there. 

And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air. 

Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there,  and  they 

And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  mv  mother  church,  if  I  consent 

That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 

For  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is. 

When  joio'd  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 

Ah,  mighty  Ood,  with  shame  I  speak't  and  grief; 

4h,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief! 

And  our  weak  reason  were  ev'n  weaker  yet. 

Rather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it 

His/at<A,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

Be  wrong ;  bin  u/e, .I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right ; 

And  1  myself  a  Catholic  will  be, 

So  far,  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

Hail  bard  triumphant,  and  some  care  bestow 

On  us  the  poets  militant  below. 


Oppos'd  bv  our  old  enemy,  adverse  chance, 
Attack'd  by  envy  and  by  ignorance, 
Enchain'd  by  beauty,  tortiued  by  desires, 


Expos'd  by  tyrant  love  to  savage  beastM  and  fires ; 
Thou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise, 
And,  like  Elijah,  mount  alive  the  skies  t 

Beaten  and  HeU. 

[From  the  •DftvMeiB.'] 

Bleep  on  !  Rest,  quiet  as  thy  conscience,  take. 
For  though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

« Ifr  Osdiaw  (Usd  of  a  fever  at  Lomto,  beinf  newly  flhossn 
msDoa  of  thai  ^nreh. 


Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky, 

Above  the  well-set  oxbs'^Mrfl  harmony ; 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  nlgkt,  I 

There  is  a  place  o'erflown  with  hallowed  Erht  * 

Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind,       '  , 

Is  stretched ^ut  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  caa  find: 

Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place,  *       i 

Nor  can  the  glonr  contain  itself  in  th'  endlen  spsea 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  my 

Qlimmen  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 

No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear, 

Or  with  dim  tapers  scatter  darkness  theie.  | 

On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 

No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide ;  | 

Nothing  is  there  to  comt^  and  nothing  potf, 

But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last 

Beneath  the  silent  chambens  of  the  esrth. 
Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth. 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  wtb^ 
Gold  which  above  more  influence  has  than  he— 
Beneath  the  dens  where  unfledg'd  tempests  lie. 
And  infiut  vrinds  their  tender  voices  try ; 
Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves; 
Beneath  the  eternal  fount^n  of  the  waves, 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waters  keep. 
And,  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep, 
There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  deep  below, 
Which  genuine  Night  and  Horror  does  o'erflow: 
No  bound  controls  the  unwearied  space  but  hell, 
Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwelL 
Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  sun'J  lovely  fi^e 
Strikes  through  the  solid  darkness  of  the  place; 
No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  display ; 
One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought  the  dajr; 
No  gentle  stars,  with  their  £air  gems  of  light. 
Offend  the  tyrannous  and  unquestion'd  night 
Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns, 
Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  nis  chsins, 
Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites. 
Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 
But  down  like  lightning  which  him  struck  he  cam«, 
And  roar'd  at  hia  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 
Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  therp; 
With  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  singed  air. 

A  dreadful  silence  fill'd  the  hollow  place. 
Doubling  the  native  terror  of  hell's  face ; 
Rivers  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  softly  by  the  shore ; 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains  was  knowr, 
The  souls  amidst  their  tortures  durst  not  groan. 

ToPyrrktu 
Infanitailon  of  BoraoelB  Ods,  Lih.  L  Od.S. 

To  whom  now,  Pyrrha,  art  thou  kind  I 
To  what  heart-ravish'd  lover 

Dost  thou  thy  golden  lock  unbind. 
Thy  hidden  sweets  discover. 
And,  with  large  bounty,  open  set 

All  the  bright  .stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet! 

Ah,  simple  youth  !  how  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  chang'd  faith  complain  I 

And  his  own  fortunes  find  to  be 
So  Mry  and  so  vain  ; 
Of  so  cameleon-like  a  hue. 

That  still  their  colour  changes  with  it  tool 

How  oft;,  alas  !  will  he  admire 

The  blackness  of  the  skies  ; 
Trembling  to  hear  the  winds  sound  h]ghar« 

And  see  the  billows  rise  1 

Poor  unexperienc'd  he. 
Who  ne'er,  alas,  had  been  before  at  seal 
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H'  emojB  ihy  talmj  fanthine  now, 
And  no  breath  itiiTing  hears; 

In  the  clear  hearen  of  th j  brow 
No  gmallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gaj, 

And  tnirts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Unhi^tpy  1  thrice  unhappy  he, 

T'  whom  thou  untried  dost  shina  I 

But  there's  no  danger  now  for  me, 
Since  o'er  Loretto's  shrine. 
In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past. 

My  consecrated  Tessel  hangs  at  last. 


A.fl€U!TCOW(U!t» 

ms  tnnalated  panphrutleeDtir  out  of 


loopisiof  V 


The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
Should  haye  but  little  need  of  drink, 
Ihinks  ten  thousand  riTen  up. 
So  fill'd  that  they  oVrflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fieiy  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  has  done. 
Hie  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  suh. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light; 
TlieT  drink  and  rerel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature 's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
Should  erery  creature  drink  but  I, 
Why,  men  of  morals,  tell  me  why  t 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told. 

Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow'st  old  ! 

Look  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all ;         ^ 

Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall  1 

Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 

Bt  th'  effects  I  do  not  know. 

Thia  I  know,  without  being  told, 

'TIS  time  to  live  if  I  grow  old. 

^Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take, 

Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 

And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 


A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 
And  ^is  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 
But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  lore,  but  Ioto  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  lore  is  understood. 
Gold  sJone  does  passion  more ; 
Gold  monopolises  lore ! 
A  cane  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  t 
A  corse  on  him  who  found  the  ore  1 
A  carse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store  I 
A  cone  on  him  who  did  refine  it ! 
A  caTse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it  I 
A  corse  all  curses  else  above 
On  him  who  us*d  it  first  in  lore  1 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate; 
Gold,  in  families  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate ; 
Gold  does  ciril  wars  create. 
The«»e  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 
Gold,  alas  !  docs  lore  beget. 


TheEpiewre. 

Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine, 
Aroupd  our  temples  roses  twine, 
And  let  us  eheerfiiUy  a  while. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 
Crown*d  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To^y  is  ours  ;  what  do  we  fear  t 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stajr . 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 

The  Orat^koi^per, 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compared  to  thee  t 
Fed  with^  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  stiU, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fiU ; 
Tis  fill'd  wherever  thou  dost  tread» 
•       Nature  self 's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  doflt  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing. 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king ! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 
All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 
All  that  summer  hours  produce. 
Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 
Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  1 
Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy ; 
Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 
The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 
More  harmonious  than  he. 
Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 
Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  I 
Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 
Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 
To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 
Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 
Happy  insect !  happy  thou, 
Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 
But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  dano'd,  and 
Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 
(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 
'  Epicurean  animal !) 
Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast. 
Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

The  Henirrection. 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre  t 

Lo,  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted 

quire. 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 

dance! 
'While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company. 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound. 
That  to  the  spheres  themselves  shall  silence  bring. 
Untune  the  universal  string ; 
Then  all  the  ?ride-extended  sky. 
And  all  the  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 
And  Yiigil's  sacred  work  shall  die ; 
L\nd  he  himself  shall  see  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Troy,  though  built  by  hands 

divine. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise. 

And  all  that  prophrts  and  apostles  louder  spake^ 

And  all  the  creatures'  plftin  conspiring  voica 

Could  not  whilst  they  lived  awake. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
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When  dead  to  arise. 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eyea, 

To  the  long  aluggaida  of  five  thouMud  jean. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  wake  its  heann'  ean; 

Then  shall  the  scattered  aUms  crowding  ooma 

Back  to  their  ancieni  home ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some. 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  seai^ 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  from  treesi 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high. 

Some  from  metals  upwards  flj ; 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shiTving 

stands. 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands. 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Haste  to  their  colours  alL 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortured  men. 
Their  jomts  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 
To  mountains  the^r  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shiake,  and  run  about  no  less  oonfbsed 

than  thej. 

J%e  Shottnem  of  Life  and  Uncertainiy  of  M&kei. 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it ! 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou*rt  to  fly, 
Oh,  man  I  ordain*d  to  die  t 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high. 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  t 
Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see, 
For  Death,  alas  I  is  reining  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring, 
And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fate  so  far  prerail. 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  Uugh; 
Death  will  that  foolish  gard'ner  mock. 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  ingraff 
Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem  ; 
Fond  man !  like  a  bought  slare,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Officious  fool !  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
(n  bu8*nes8  that  concerns  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extend'st  thy  cares, 
Thou  desl'st  in  other  men's  affairs. 

Ey'n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare ; 
Provisions  for  long  travel  they  design. 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  affords ; 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die, 
How  vain  were  such  an  industry  1 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight,  ' 

If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay, 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  liriitning  that,  b^got  but  in  a  cloud, 
(Thou^  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud). 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race. 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  !  which  dost  fair  appear 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near : 
Proud  Poverty,  that  tinsel  brav'ry  wears, 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  I 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  I 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy — above  envying  rise  } 
Pity  great  men — great  things  despise. 


The  wise  example  of  the  he«v'nly  laik* 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley  I  mark ; 
Awyn  the  douds  let  thy  preud  raui 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

TheWitL 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree; 
The  Teiy  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity. 
Who  for  it  ean  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmuiings 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah  I  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garaen  hta% 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  hookM  both  tnM^ 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  f 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  fles^ 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me  I 

Oh  fountains  !  when  in  tou  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  I 
Oh  fields  I  oh  woods !  when,  when  shall  I  be 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  t 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd^  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch 'd  metaphors  appear; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  muimun 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  always  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  diet 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exdnde 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear, 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see^ 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me^ 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

JTie  Chronkie. 

Haifuita  first  nossest. 

If  I  remem W  well,  my  breaai. 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  plaVd, 

Martha  took  the  flying  balL 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 
Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
hough  loath  and  uigry  she  to  nait 
iTith  the  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  £lu»*s  conquering  facew 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta*«B; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke^ 
And  still  new  favourites  she  choee^ 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Maiy  then,,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  began : 
Alternately  they  swa/d ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fur. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  weai^ 
And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 
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Aaolhcr  Muy  tben  aroM, 

And  did  rigofoos  laws  impote  ; 
A  mighty  tjmnt  she  I 
Long,  aUs  I  should  1  have  been 
Under  that  iion-ecepter'd  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  aet  me  fne. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

Ona  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Jndith  held  the  sorersign  power. 
Wondrovs  beautilol  her  fiMoe  ; 

Bvt  so  weak  and  small  her  wit^ 

That  she  to  goTem  was  unfit. 

And  80  Susanna  took  her  plaoa. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 

ArmM  with  a  resistless  flame. 
And  th*  artillery  of  her  eye. 

Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about, 

OfMter  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obe^d 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  Ticeroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  racancy. 

l^ooaand  worse  passions  then  possest 

7^  intenegnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  sudi  an  anarchy  I 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Mair  next  began. 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 

And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  'et  cetera.' 

Bat  should  I  now  to  tou  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magasines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
The  quanels,  tears,  and  peijuries, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 

By  Bfachiavel,  the  waiting-nuud ; 

I  more  Toluminous  should  grow 

(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 

All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 

Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  ma. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

Hy  present  emperess  does  daim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Whom  Ood  grant  long  to  leign  I 


[Lord  BaeofL] 
[Fram  •  Ode  to  the  R^ysl  8oeMy.'3 

F^om  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 
In  iriiich  our  wandering  predecessors  went, 
Aad  like  th'  old  Hebrm  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  bat  of  small  extent. 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 
Tlka  banen  wildernsas  he  pass'd 


Did  on  the  rerj  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promis'd  land. 

And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  azaltad  wit. 

Saw  it  himself,  and  show'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  .one  man  allow 

Time  to  discoTer  worlds  and  oonqoer  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be, 

To  fathom  the  Tast  deptlM  of  nature's  aeas 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  requira 

From  his  few  years,  diTided  'twixt  the  ezosM 

Of  low  aflUction  and  high  happiness 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  si^ty 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  t 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  WiUiam  Hontf. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night. 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drire  on  tii'  unwilling  light, 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  lefl  my  troubled  breast^ 

By  something  liker  death  poeaest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow. 

And  on  my  soul  hunf  the  dull  weighl 

Of  8ome  intolerable  &te. 
What  bell  was  that  t    Ah  me !  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer, 
Why  hast  thou  lefl  me  thus  unkindly  here^ 
Thy  end  for  erer,  and  my  life  to  moan  t 

0  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  I 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 

Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 

Did  not  with  more  reluctance  pari 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  thea. 
My  dearest  fnend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  bet 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do, 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  alx>ut  all  day, 

As  sallen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone !  why  do  I  stay  t 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  biiui* 
Nor  did  we  eniy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me  ; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree, 
For  much  aboTe  myself  I  loved  them  too.     , 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  ni^^tat 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine^ 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry ; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  Uiiniu 
Te  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say^ 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  ereiy  day  t 
Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 

The  love  betwixt  us  two! 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join. 

And  into  darksome  shad&.  combine ; 
Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid. 
♦  •  ♦ 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  eveiy  strun. 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  from  the  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delist ; 

Be  this  my  latest  verse. 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse ; 
And  this  my  griff,  without  thy  help  shall  wtita 
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Hu  mirth  was  the  pure  ipiriti  of  T»r^U8  wit. 

Yet  neyer  did  his  God  or  fricods  forgn ; 

And  fd&en  deep  talk  ard  wisdom  came  in  riew, 
Retir'd  and  gave  to  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  alwajrs  took. 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  bdisre 
Was  so  with  notions  written  o*er, 

As  if  wise  naiura  had  made  that  her  book. 
e  e  e 

With  as  much  zeal,  derotion,  pietj, 

He  always  lir'd  as  other  saints  do  die ; 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept. 
Weeping  all  debts'out  ere  he  slept. 

Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  laj. 
Like  the  sun's  laborious  light, 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night. 

Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  daj. 

Wondrous  joung  man,  why  wert  thou  made  to  good. 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood  t 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen  I 
Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green  t 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  siul  farewoUy 
But  danger  and  infectious  death. 
Maliciously  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwelL 

EpUapk  on  the  Living  Author » 

Here,  Strang,  in  this  humble  nest. 

Here  Cowley  sleeps ;  here  lies. 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest^ 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 
And  no  inglorious  ease, 
.  He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 
Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  surrey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed ! 
'  Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

'  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed !' 

With  flowenK  fit  emblem  of  his  fame. 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  eveiy  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd  I 


CUmdiouiU  Old  Afan  of  Verotuu 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Within  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(The  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down. 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth 

Which  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set, 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fcar'd : 

The  draulful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alanns  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  mark  to  him  the  year; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  snows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers  he  Imows. 

He  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ^und. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he  seea. 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

He  has  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name. 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame ; 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 


Thus  health  and  strength  he  to  a  thiid  aga  ^i^'Th 
And  sees  a  lon^  poatenty  of  boyi. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam ; 
The  yoyage,  life,  ia  longest  made  at  home. 

HBMRT  TACORAV. 

Henbt  YjLvanAH  (1614-1695)  pabUshed  in  1651 
a  ydume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  evincing  ooniider- 
able  strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  oopioos 
imagery,  though  tinged  wiUi  a  gloomy  sectarianism 
and  marred  bpr  crabbed  rhymei.  Mr  Campbell 
scaroely  does  justice  to  Vaugfaan,  in  styling  him 
'  one  of  the  hanhest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the 
school  of  conceit,*  though  he  admiti  that  be  has 
*some  few  sca&ered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye 
amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowen  oo  »  faenen 
heath.'  As  a  sacred  poet,  Vao^ian  haa  an  iaten* 
sity  of  feeling  only  inferior  to  Crashaw.  He  was  a 
Welsliman  (bom  in  Brecknockshire^  and  had  a  dash 
of  Celtic  enthusiasoL  '  He  first  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  but  afterwaxda  adopted  th^  ol  a 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  to  a 
competence  in  either,  for  he  complains  much  of  the 
proyerbial  poverty  and  suflTering  of  poeta— 

As  the^  were  merely  thrown  upon  the  stage^ 
The  mirth  of  fools^  and  legends  of  the  age. 

In  his  latter  days  Vanghan  grew  deeply  aerions  and 
devout,  and  pubUshed  a  yoluroe  of  leUgioofl  poetiy, 
containing  his  happiest  eflVisiona.  The  poet  was  not 
without  hopes  of  renown,  and  he  wished  the  river  of 
his  native  vale  to  share  in  the  distinctioo — 

When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  streams. 
And  my  sun  sets  where  first  it  sprang  in  bea 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a  large  kind  light 
As  shall  redeem  thee  from  oblirious  night, 
And  in  these  vows  which  (livini?  yet)  I  pay. 
Shed  such  a  precious  and  enduring  ray. 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 
Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  I 

EarijfMiiing  and  Prefer. 

[From  <  BOez  Sointaisas,  or  Sacred  IVmbsl*} 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut. 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bow 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  sing  I 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  I    Go  this  way. 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine  ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heavVu 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  the  world's  ywnO, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  lidit,  trwtk. 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hiddca  food  : 
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Three  M— «"f  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
I   Should  move — thej  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  ^reiy  swarm  abroad, 
,  Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  cUy ; 
'   Despatch  seoesaities ;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 
',    Yet  keep  thoee  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

He  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

The  Bambow. 

I 

[From  the  nma] 

!    Still  Toimg  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  riew 

'    We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  thoagh  fr«sh  and  new. 

i    How  bnghi  west  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 

I    Thy  bamjsh'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry ; 

>    W^eL  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 

I    The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 

I    Did  wiUi  intentiTe  looks  watch  ereiy  hour 

'    For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  1 

-    When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 

'    Forms  torn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 

Rain  gently  spends  his  hone?-drope,  and  pours 
I    Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  gran  and  flowers. 

Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 

(H  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
!,   When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
I    Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him, 

Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
)    And  minds  the  corenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


r  The  Story  of  Bndymion,    . 

I  [Writtoi  after  zeadlnsr  M.  Gombauld's  Romance 

■ '  of  *  Endymion.'] 

I've  read  thy  soul's  fair  night-piece,  and  hare  seen 
The  amours  and  courtship  of  the  silent  oueen ; 
\    Her  stol'n  descents  to  earth,  and  what  did  more  htk 
1    I'o  juggle  first  with  heaT'n,  then  with  a  lorer ; 
With  LAtmos'  louder  rescue,  and  (alas  I) 
To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  cry  in  brass ; 
Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 
N'octumsd  pilgrimage ;  with  thy  dreams,  clad 
Iq  fancies  darker  tlum  thy  cave ;  thy  glass 
^yf  sleepy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 
In  her  cklm  Toyage,  what  discourse  she  heard 
Of  spirits ;  what  dark  groTcs  and  ill-shap'd  guard 
Ismena  led  thee  through ;  with  thy  proud  flight 
O'er  Periardes,  and  deep-musing  night 
Near  £air  Eurotas'  banu ;  what  solemn  green 
The  neighbour  shades  wear ;  and  what  forms  are  seen 
In  their  laige  bowen ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 
Which  none  but  light-heel'd  nymphs  and  fairies  beat ; 
Their  solitaiy  life,  and  how  exempt 
From  common  frailty — the  severe  contempt 
They  haTe  of  man — ^their  privilege  to  live 
A  tree  or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieve 
What  aces  they  consume :  with  the  sad  vale 
Of  IKop£aiua ;  and  the  moumfiil  tale 
Of  the  bleeding,  vocal  myrtle :  these  and  more, 
Tdy  richer  thoughts,  we  are  upon  the  score 
To  thy  rare  fancy  for.    Nor  dost  thou  fall 
From  thy  first  majesty,  or  ought  at  all 
Betray  consumption.    Thv  full  vigorous  bays 
Wear  th«  same  green,  and  scorn  the  lean  decaya 
Of  style  or  matter ;  just  as  I  have  known 
Some  ciTstal  spring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 
Dcriv'd  her  birth,  in  gentle  murmurs  steal 
To  the  next  vale,  and  proudly  there  reveal 
Her  streama  in  louder  accents,  adding  still 
More  noiee  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 
At  laei,  svoirn  with  increase,  she  glides  afong 
The  lawns  and  mcadowi,  in  a  wanton  throng 


Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  great  name 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks'  drown'd  fiune. 
Nor  are  they  mere  inventions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scattered  philosophy^ 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  truths,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegory. 
So  neatly  weav'd,  like  arras,  they  descry 
Fables  with  truth,  fancy  with  history. 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  this  thy  curious  mould. 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wish'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render  fax 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star ; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  sun, 
Endymion's  stoxy  witn  the  moon  shall  nuu 

5Km!ber* 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showen^ 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head  ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succeraion  sings  and  flies. 

Fresh  groves  now  up,  and  their  green  brandies  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies. 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 

Thomas  Stanley,  the  learned  editor  of  ^sc%/iu, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  appears  early 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  having  published  a  volume 
of  his  verses  in  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  knight,  of  Camberlow-Green,  in  Hertford- 
shire, he  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford; 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  travelling;  and  afterwards 
lived  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  for  a  rich  style 
of  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  of  his  age; 

The  Tomb. 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain 
By  thy  disdain* 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn. 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne. 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death  ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum. 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn  : 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb, 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd, 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made. 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire^ 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me  ; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  gloiy^  \ 

Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 
Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast 
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T%eExejmm, 

Draw  netr. 
You  loren  that  oomplain 
Of  Fortune  or  Diidain, 
And  to  my  ashet  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  jour  ffroaoi^ 
And  soften  the  relentless  stones, 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subiect  hide, 
Of  all  love's  cruelties  and  beauty's  pride  I 


No 
No  epicedium  bring. 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  sinff. 
To  charm  the  terrors  of  my  hearse ; 
No  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb ;  softlj,  oh,  softlj 
Lest  yott  disturb  the  peace  attends  mj  am. 

Yet  strew 
Upon  nor  dismal  grare 
Such  oflwrings  as  you  har^^ 
ForsiOcen  cypress  and  sad  yew ; 
For  kinder  flowen  can  take  no  birtht 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  say,  Here  liet 
To  LoTe  and  Fate  an  equal  sacrifice. 

Tkelott. 

Yet  ere  I  go. 
Disdainful  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright, 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  nut  ; 

So  firm,  that  lorers  might 
Have  read  thy  story  in  my  dust. 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beiiuty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost, 
For  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  my  just  aims  were  crost. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thv  shrine. 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow. 

Affection  may  excuse. 
For  love  from  sympathy  doth  flow. 

NoU  <m  Anaenon, 

[The  fdlowlng  pleoe  to  a  trsiulAtlon  bjr  Btsntoy  fhMtt  a 
by  8t  Amant,  in  which  that  writer  had  employed  hto 
genius  to  eziMuid  and  enforoe  one  of  the  ov«r*fiee  smtimimte 
sfthebardofTeios.] 

Let's  not  rhyme  the  hours  away ; 

Friends !  we  must  no  longer  pUy : 

Brisk  Lyceus — see  I — ^invites 

To  more  ravishing  delights. 

Let's  ^ve  o'er  this  fool  ApoUo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  forked  hill, 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill ; 

And  the  Muses,  though  they're  eameeomey 

They  are  neither  voung  nor  handsome; 

And  their  freaks  m  sober  sadne« 

Are  a  mere  poetic  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  horse ; 

He  that  fallows  him  is  worse. 


See,  the  rain  ioi^  to  the  skin, 
*  Mi^e  it  rain  as  well  within. 

Wine,  my  boy ;  we'll  sine  and  lug^ 

All  night  revel,  rant,  and  quaff'; 

Till  the  mom  stealing  behind  ui, 

At  the  table  sleepless  find  us. 

When  our  bones  (alas  !)  shall  have 

A  cold  lodjnng  in  the  grave ; 

When  swift  death  shall  overtake  ua, 

We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  as. 

Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 

Make  our  breasts  Lyoeus'  shrine ; 

Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding^ 

By  thy  imaee  I  am  moulding, 

A^liilst  my  brains  I  do  replenish 

With  this  draught  of  unmix'd  Rhcnisk ; 

By  thy  fuU-branch'd  ivy  twine ; 

By  this  sparkling  gUuis  of  wine ; 

By  thy  Tnynus  so  renown'd  ; 

By  the  healths  with  which  th'  ait  crown'd ; 

By  the  feasts  which  thou  dost  priie; 

By  thy  numerous  victories ; 

By  the  howls  by  Moenads  made ; 

By  this  haut*gout  carbonade  ; 

By  thy  colours  red  and  white ; 

By  the  tavern,  thy  delight ; 

By  the  sound  thy  orgies  spread ; 

By  th<>  shine  of  noses  red ; 

By  thy  table  free  for  all ; 

By  the  jovial  carnival ; 

By  thy  language  cabalistic ; 

By  thy  cjrmbal,  drum,  and  his  stick ; 

By  the  tunes  thy  quart-pots  strike  op ; 

By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup ; 

By  thy  mystic  set  of  vmnten ; 

By  thy  never-tamed  panthen  ; 

By  this  sweet,  this  fresh  and  free  air ; 

By  thy  goat,  as  chante  as  we  are ; 

By  thy  fulsome  Cretan  lass ; 

By  the  old  man  on  the  ass  ; 
*  By  thy  cousins  in  mix'd  shapes ; 

By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes ; 

By  thy  bisks  fam'd  far  and  wide ; 

By  thy  store  of  neats'-tongues  dry'd ; 

By  thy  incense,  Indian  smoke  ; 

By  the  joys  thou  dost  provoke  ; 

By  this  salt  Westphalia  gammon ; 

By  these  sausages  that  inflame  one ; 

By  thy  tall  majestic  fla«;ons  ; 

By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  %p-dragons ; 

By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour ; 

By  this  orange,  the  wines'  flavour  ; 

By  this  cheese  o'emin  with  mites ; 

By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 

To  thy  frolic  order  call  us. 

Knights  of  the  dm  bowl  install  ua ; 

And  to  show  thyself  divine. 

Never  let  it  want  for  wine. 

Note  to  Motchtu, 

[Stanley  hers  trandates  a  poem  of  Marino,  la  litiA  1 
writer  had  in  his  eye  the  second  idyl  of  MflsohiM.] 

Along  the  mead  Europa  walks. 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  mns, 

Which,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalky 
She  weaves  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  viigin  tread% 
The  common  people  of  the  field. 

To  kiss  her  feet  bowing  their  headji. 
Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yieldL 

'Twixt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise, 
Which  to  the  queen  shall  first  ] 


A  gift  Arabian  spice  outvies, 
The  votive  offering  of  their  soeni. 
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When  deathleM  Anumuith,  this  ttrife,      ^ 

Greedy  bj  dying  to  decide, 
B^  the  woald  her  neen  thread  of  lift. 

As  loTo's  fair  destiny,  divide. 

I         Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  Tine 
And  ivT  enviouslj  beholds. 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 
I  About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  bj  her  foot  opprest, 
I  Doth  frofn  that  touch  enamoured  rise. 

But,  losing  straight  what  made  her  blest, 
Uaugs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

<         Clitia,  to  new  derotion  won, 

Doth  now  her  former  faith  deny, 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun. 
And  glories  in  apostacy. 

The  Gillyflower,  which  mocks  the  skies, 
(The  meadow's  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brighter  lustre  nrom  her  eyes. 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  cheeks. 

The  jocund  flower-de-luce  appears, 

Bwause  neglected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fumish'd  her  with  tears ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  rent. 

I  Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more, 

J  Seems  his  own  beauty  to  admire  ; 

In  water  not  so  clear  before. 
As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  pririlege  abore  the  rest, 
Bess  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame^ 

To  be  tiansplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leares 
!  The  hand  of  Nature  writ  his  fate, 

With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deoeiree 
In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais'd,  * 

Awak*d  by  this  approaching  mom. 

And  riew'd  her  purple  light  amas'd. 
Though  hit,  alas  I  was  out  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd. 
But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  dirine  a  fate  to  fall. 

The  royal  maid  th*  applause  disdains 
Of  Tulgar  flowers,  and  onW  chose 

The  bashful  gloiy  of  the  plains, 
Sweet  daughter  of  the  spring,  the  Rose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Rais'd  on  a  rerdant  thorny  throne. 

Guarded  by  amorous  winds,  and  wears 
A  pux^le  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

an  JOHN  DENHAM. 

Sir  John  Denham  (1615-1668)  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  then  the  cliief  resort  of  all  the  poetical 
and  high-spirited  cavaliers.  Denham  was  wild  and 
dissolute  in  his  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
part  of  his  patrimony  at  the  gaming-taUe.  He  was 
made  goremor  of  Famham  castle  by  Charles  I.; 
and  after  the  monarch  had  been  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  army,  his  secret  correspondence  was 
partly  carried  on  by  Denham,  who  was  furnished 
with  nine  sereral  ciphers  for  the  purpose.  Charles 
had  a  respect  for  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts ;  and 
Milton  records  of  him  that  he  made  Shakspeare*s 
plays  tbe  dotet-oompanion  of  his  solitude.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
poetry  apart  fhmi  state  afikini  t  for  he  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  *  that  when  men  are 
young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  may  vent  the 
overflowings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  are  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments,  if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  his  muse.  In 
1648  Denham  conveyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  France, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  the  Restora- 
tion revived  his  fallen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  a 
knight  of  the  bath.  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy.  He  had  freed  him- 
self from  his  eariy  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which 
were  unhappily  visited  by  insanity.  He  recovered, 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  Butler,  his  fellow- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  0)wley,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  effusions. 

Cooper* t  Hut,  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  de- 
scriptions are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — the  river 
Thames,  a  ruined  abbey,  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
field  of  Runnymede.  Tlie  view  from  Cooper's  Hill 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr  Johnson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  <^  being  *  the  author  of  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundflnicntal  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  on  Penshurst 
may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  on  this  point 
wi&  the  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  Jonson  could  not  have 
written  witii  such  correctness,  or  with  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  The  versifica- 
tion of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  fiowing, 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
the  old  dramatists,  or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  He  reasoned  fluently  in  verse,  without 
glaring  faults  of  style,  and  hence  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  above  his  deserts.  Denham 
comd  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Chamberlayne, 
have  described  the  beauty  of  a  summer  morning— 

The  moning  hath  not  lost  her  viivin  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears. 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain  ; 

Who  firom  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quire  of  feather'd  choristers. 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air  t 

Here  nature  in  her  unafiected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fring'd  with  woods. 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet.* 

Chamberlayne  is  comparativi^Iy  unknown,  and  has 
never  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  yet 
every  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  feel  that  the 
above  picture  far  transcends  the  cold  sketches  of 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  *  That  Sir  John  Denham  began  a 
reformation  in  our  verse,'  says  Southey,  *  is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  ever  obtained 
belief  in  literature.  More  thought  and  more  skill 
had  been  exercised  before  his  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  English  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the 


•  Chsmberlayne's '  Love's  Tlotoiy.* 
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subject,  and  by  men  of  far  grater  attain  men  ts,  and 
far  higher  powers.  To  improve,  indeed,  either  U)K>n 
the  rersiflcation  or  the  diction  of  our  great  writers 
was  impossible ;  it  was  impossible  to  exceed  them  in 
the  knowledge  or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it 
was  easy  to  avoid  the  more  obvious  faults  of  inferior 
authors :  and  in  this  way  he  succeeded,  just  so  far 
as  not  to  be  included  in 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease ; 

nor  consigned  to  oblivion  with  the  **  persons  of  qua- 
lity** who  contributed  their  vapid  effusions  to  the 
miscellanies  of  those  days.  Ilis  proper  place  is 
among  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
who  called  themselves  wits,  and  have  since  been  en- 
titled poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England.'  *  Denhain, 
nevertheless,  deserves  a  place  in  English  literature, 
though  not  that  high  one  which  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  to  him.  The  traveller  who  crosses  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  pleasure,  in  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  level  plains  and  calm  streams,  and  so  Den- 
ham's  correctness  pleases,  after  the  wild  imaginations 
and  irregular  harmony  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preceded  him.  In  reading  him,  we  feel  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene — the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  must  be  content  with  smooth- 
ness, regularity,  and  order. 

[The  Thames  and  Windtor  FcirtU,'\ 

[Fram  *  Cooper's  HI]].'] 

Mr  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  amon^  the  wanton  valleys  strays  ; 
Thames,  the  most  lovM  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 
B^  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 
-  Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore, 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring. 
And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothers  which  their  Infants  orerlay  ; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  ware, 
Like  profuise  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil  ' 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil. 
But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd^ 
But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 
When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants. 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  ; 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
0,  covld  Ifiow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream  ^ 

My  great  example,  a*  it  is  my  tJieme/ 
Thows^  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  duU, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o*ct^ounng  fulL 

But  his  proud  head  the  aiiy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  foreheivd  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
B^weeu  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrac'd, 

*  fiouthey's  Cowper,  vol.  if.  p.  ]30ii 


Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hil  derives. 

While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  g^ves ; 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  baid 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 

Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 

Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames  I 

Tu  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

The  four  lines  printed  in  Italics  have  been  praised 
by  every  critic  from  Dryden  to  the  present  day. 

{!%€  Heformation — Monks  and  Puritans,'] 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praiM^ 

But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  betrays. 

Viewing  a  neighbouring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 

A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 

Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell.    May  no  such  storm 

Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform  ! 

Tell  me,  my  muse,  what  monstrous  dire  offence, 

What  crime  could  any  Christian  king  incense 

To  such  a  rage !    Was't  luxury  or  lust ! 

Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just ! 

Were  these  their  crimes  1   They  were  his  own  much 

more ; 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  pooi^ 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils : 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  ntjlm,  , 

And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends,  { 

Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell,  , 

In  empty,  airy  contemplation  dwell ;  1  j 

And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay ;  but  ours,  [  • 

As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours.  , 

Is  there  no  temperate  region  can  be  known,  1 1 

Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone  ?  ' 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dzeam. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme !  1 1 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure,  1 1 

But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ! 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advanos  ^ 

So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  t  '  | 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way,  ' 

Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err  by  day.  j  | 

Denham  had  just  and  enlightened  notions  of  the  ' ' 
duty  of  a  translator.    *  It  is  not  his  business  alone.    < 
he  says,  *  to  translate  language  into  language,  bu*    | , 
poesy  into  poesy ;  and  poesy  is  so  subtle  a  spirit,     I 
that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  hinguage  into  anothn-.     I 
it  will  all  evaporate;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not     , 
added   in  the  translation,   there  will  remain   no-     | 
thing  but  a  caput  mortuum;   there  being  certain 
graces  and  happmesses  peculiar  to  every  language,    | 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words.'    Hence,  in 
his  poetical  address  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  on  his 
translation  of  *  Pastor  Fido,'  our  poet  says — 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline  , 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brainy  j 

Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 
Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  &r  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too.        ^^^ 
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TVy  bmt  freterve  the  oikei^  thou  theJUtme^ 
True  to  hu  $aue,  bmt  truer  to  hit  fame. 

The  two  last  lines  tre  Tery  happfly  conceired  and 
expressed.  Denham  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  Sophy^ 
whkh  is  but  a  tame  commonplace  plot  of  Turluslr 
jealousy,  treachery,  and  murder.  Occasionally,  there 
is  a  Tigorous  thought  or  line,  as  when  the  envious 
king  asks  Haly — 

Have  not  I  performed  actions 
As  great,  and  with  as  great  a  moderation  1 

The  other  replies — 
Ay,  sir,  but  that's  forgotten ; 
Actions  of  the  last  age  are  like  almanacs  of  the  last 
year. 

This  sentiment  was  too  truly  felt  by  many  of  the 
cavaliers  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL  We  subjoin 
part  of  Denham's  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  forgot  that  Shak- 
speare  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  his  native  Avon, 
not  )Q  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  both  he  and 
Fletcher  died  long  ere  time  had  *  blasted  their  bays.' 

On  Mr  Abraham  Cowley. 
His  Daath  and  Burial  smoogst  the  Andoot  Pioela 


Poets'  Covner,  Wertminstcr  Abbsj. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 

To  us  discovers  day  from  far. 

His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissolved 

Which  our  dark  nation  long  involv'd  ; 

But  he,  descending  to  the  shades. 

Darkness  again  the  age  iuTudes ; 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose. 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows ; 

The  other  three  with  his  own  fires 

Phaebus,  the  poet's  god,  inspires  : 

By  Shaksoeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  line^ 

Our  stage  B  lustre  Rome's  outshines. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  gra?e  their  mansion  keep. 

They  lived  to  see  so  many  days. 

Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  bays ; 

But  cursed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  piuck'd  the  fairest  sweetest  flower 


That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew. 
And  amongst  witherd  laurels  threw. 
Time,  whidi  made  them  their  fame  outlive^ 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 
Old  mother  wit  and  nature  gave 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have : 
In  Spenser  and  in  Jonson,  art 
Of  slower  nature  got  the  start ; 
But  both  in  him  so  equal  are. 
None  knows  which  boun  the  happiest  ahm| 
To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 
Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own ; 
.lie  melted  not  the  ancient  gold. 
Nor  ¥rith  Ben  Jonson  did  nmke  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
Of  poets  and  of  orators  : 
Horace  his  wit  and  Viigil's  state 
He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  ; 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 
Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  w 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason  brought  the  golden  fleece  ; 
To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 
Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known* 
On  a  stiff  gale,  as  Flaccus  sings, 
The  Thebui  swan  extends  his  wings. 
When  through  th'  ethereal  clouds  he  flies 
To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise  ; 
Old  Pindar's  heights  by  him  are  reach'd. 
When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretch'd; 
His  fancy  and  his  judgment  such. 
Each  to  th'  other  seem'd  too  much ; 
His  severe  judgment  giving  law. 
His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe. 

Song  to  Morpheut, 

[Prom  the  •  Sophy/  Act  r.] 

Morpheus,  the  humble  god,  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells. 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down ; 
And,  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown^ 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

Come,  I  say,  thou  powerful  god, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  r^ 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake. 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  shake, 
Lest  he  should  sleep  and  never  wake. 

Nature,  alas  1  why  art  thou  so 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foet 
Sleep,  that  is  thV  best  repast. 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste. 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last. 


WniJASI  CHAMBERLATNS. 

WiLUAM  Chamberlatne  (1619-1689)  describes 
himself  in  the  title-page  to  his  works  as  *  of  Shsites- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Dorset'  The  poet  practised 
as  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the  lancet,  for 
he  was  present  among  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  His  circumstances  must  have  been  far 
from  flourishing,  as,  like  Yaughan,  he  complains 
keenly  of  the  poverty  of  poets,  and  states  that  he 
was  debarred  from  the  society  of  the  wits  of  his 
day.  The  works  of  Chamberlayne  consist  oi  two 
poems — Lov€^$  Victory,  a  tragi-comedy  published  in 
1 658  ;  and  Pharonnida,  a  Heroic  Poem,  published  in 
1659.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and 
that  of  *Pharonnida'  is  also  partly  in  Sicily,  but 
chiefly  in  Greece.  With  no  court  connexion,  no 
light  or  witty  copies  of  verses  to  float  him  into 
popularity,  relying  solely  on  his  two  long  and  com* 
paratively  unattractive  worka— to  appredate  whidv 
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through  all  the  winding!  of  romantic  loTe,  plota, 
escapes,  and  adTentures,  more  time  is  required  than 
the  author's  huay  age  could  afford— we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  Chamherlayne  was  an  unsuccessful 
poet  His  works  were  almost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
in  our  own  day,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  sound  criticism,  Mr  Campbell, 
in  his  *  Specimens  of  the  Poets,'  in  1819,  by  quoting 
largely  ftom  *  Pharonnida,'  and  pointing  out  the  *  rich 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
paUios  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  tenderness  of  description,  which  lay,  'like 
metals  in  the  mine,'  in  the  neglected  rolume  of 
Chamherlayne.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
the  works  of  this  poet  can  ever  be  popular;  his 
beauties  are  marred  by  infelicity  of  execution: 
though  not  deficient  in  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  The  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  into  a '  wilderness 
of  sweets,'  but  at  other  times  into  tediousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.  The  sense  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  form  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  correct 
rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Chamherlayne  also 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  his  story  being 
long  and  intricate,  and  his  style  such— from  the 
prolonged  tenderness  and  patlios  of  his  scenes — as 
could  not  be  appreciated  except  on  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusal.  Denham  was  patent  to  all— ihort» 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  poet  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
ridi  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monster, 

In  a  lew  dirty  acres  swaddled,  must 

Be  mounted,  in  opinion's  empty  scale, 

AboTe  the  noblest  virtues  that  adorn 

Souls  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  thai 

Draw  all  the  lines  of  action  t    Worn  with  age. 

The  noble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell, 

The  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food. 

The  traveller  returo'd,  and  poor  may  go 

A  second  pilgrimage  to  farmers'  doors,  or  end 

His  journey  m  a  hospital  ;  few  being 

So  generous  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.    Harsh  poverty. 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacred  robe  of  wit. 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Had  spun  rich  threads  of  fancy  from  the  bmin : 

But  they  are  souls  too  much  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

The  following  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  dose  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
lines  of  Dryden'a  '  Religio  Laici :' — 

A  strong  prophetic  dream. 
Diverting  hjf  enigmas  nature's  stream. 
Long  hovermg  t^ugh  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  glimmerings  of  obitructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 
As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  ori^nal 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 
Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where^ 
Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world, 
Hie  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 


The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 
Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 
Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  rely 
The  poud'rous  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure. 
More  glorious  far  than  this — ^fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

Chamherlayne,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  describing 
the  charms  of  morning.  We  have  copied  one  pas- 
sage in  the  previous  notice  of  Denham,  and  nume- 
rous brief  aketchea, 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round, 

are  intenpened  throughout  his  worka.    For  ex- 
ample— 

Where  evenr  bough 
Muntain'd  a  featherd  chorister  to  sin^ 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  bring 
Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mora  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  halm. 
With  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  earth 
ReceivM  from  last  day's  bMms. 

Of  virgjin  purity  he  says,  with  aingular  betntj  of 
expression — 

The  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  son 
HaUi  kiss'd  them  into  heat 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  *  Pharonnida,'  he 
stop!  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  morning—  1 1 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled. 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bed. 
To  fan  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

li 

Ufihajipjf  Love.  j 

[From  *  Pharonnida.*]  I 

<  Is't  a  sin  to  be 
Bora  high,  that  robs  me  of  my  libertvl 
Or  is't  the  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  less  from  equal  orbs  they  shine  I 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitions  men  confine 
In  regular  degrees.    Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Withm  no  climate  but  what's  parallel 
Unto  our  honoured  births ;  the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  state. 
When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent's  voice 
A  nesative,  make  a  free  happy  choice.* 
And  here  she  sighed ;  then  with  some  drops,  distill'd 
From  Love's  most  sovereign  elixir,  fill'd 
The  crystal  fountains  of  her  eyes,  which,  ere 
Dropp'd  down,  she  thus  recalls  again :  '  But  ne*ef^ 
Ne'er,  my  Arvalia,  shall  these  fears  destroy 
My  hopes  of  thee :  Hearen !  let  me  but  enjoy 
So  much  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  bixth 
Can  Uke  from  firail  mortality ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  of  dan^r  loud  enough  to  shake 
Me  to  a  trembling  penitence ;  a  curse. 
To  make  the  horror  of  my  suffering  worse. 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  fell 
From  angiy  Heav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  eternal  stain — ^my  honour'd  name 
With  pale  disgrace  may  languish — busy  &me 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Term'd  uncommanded  lust — sharp  poverty. 
That  weed  that  kills  the  gentle  flower  of  love^ 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prove 
My  greatest  misery — ^unless  to  find 
Myself  unpitied.    Yet  not  so  unkind 
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Would  I  esteem  this  mercenaxy  band. 

As  those  fiftr  more  malignant  powers  that  stand, 

Ann'd  with  dissuasions,  to  olwtruct  the  way 

Fancj  directs ;  but  let  those  souls  obey 

Their  harsh  commands,  that  stand  in  fear  to  shed 

Repentant  tears :  I  am  resoWed  to  tread 

Those  doubtful  paths,  through  all  the  shades  of  fear 

That  now  benights  them.    Lore,  with  pitj  hear 

Thy  suppliant's  prayer,  and  when  mj  clouded  eyes 

Shall  cease  to  weep,  in  smiles  I'll  sacrifice 

To  thee  such  offerings,  that  the  utmost  date 

Of  death's  rough  hands  shall  neyer  Tiolate.' 

KDM17ND  WALLEB. 

Edmund  Waller  (1605-1687)  was  a  courtly  and 
amatory  poet,  inferior  to  Herrick  or  Suckling  in 
natural  feeling  and  poetic  fancy,  but  superior  to 
tiiem  in  correctness  and  in  general  powers  of  yersi- 
Tbe  poems  of  Waller  haye  all  the  imooth- 


Edmimd  Wsller. 

ness  and  polish  of  modem  yerse,  and  hence  a  high, 
perhaps  too  high,  rank  has  been  claimed  for  him 
as  one  of  tlie  first  refiners  and  improyers  of  poetical 
diction.  One  cause  of  Waller's  refinement  was 
doubtless  his  early  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
court  and  nobility,  and  the  light  conycrsational  na- 
ture of  roost  of  his  productions.  He  wrote  for  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  taste— consigning 

The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade. 

And  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  till  he  was  upwards 
of  fooraoore !  His  life  has  more  romance  than  his 
poetry.  Widler  was  born  at  Coleshill,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  in  his  infancy  was  left  heir  to  an  estate 
of  XdOOO  per  annum.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
the  cdebrated  John  Hampden,  but  was  a  royalist  in 
feeling,  and  used  to  lecture  Cromwell  for  his  share 
in  the  death  of  Charles  L  Her  son,  the  poet,  was 
either  a  roundhead  or  a  royalist,  as  the  time  senred. 
He  entered  parliament  and  wrote  his  first  poem 
when  be  was  eighteen.  At  twenty-fiye,  he  married 
a  rk^  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year, 
and  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  To  this  proud  and  peerless  fair  one 
Waller  dedicated  the  better  portion  of  his  poetry, 
and  the  groyes  of  Penshurst  echoed  to  the  praises 
of  his  Sacharissa.    Lady  Dorothea,  howeyer,  was 


inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland.    It  is  said  that,  meeting  her  long  after- 
wards, when  slie  was  tar  advanced  in  years,  the  lady 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such  yerses 
upon  her.    *  When  you  are  as  young,  madam,  and 
as  handsome,  as  you  were  then,'  replied  the  ungal 
lant  poet    The  incident  affbrds  a  key  to  Waller*! 
character.    He  was  easy,  witty,  and  accomplished, 
but  cold  and  selfish }  destitute  alike  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  deep  feeling.   As  a  member  of  parliament. 
Waller  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  side, 
and  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against 
Ju'dge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  fayour  of  levying 
ship-money.  His  speech,  on  delivering  the  impeach- 
ment, was  printed,  and  20,000  copies  of  it  sold  in  one 
day.    Shortly  afterwards,  however.  Waller  joined 
in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  militia,  and  let  in  the 
king's  forces,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10,000.    His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  mean 
and  abject    At  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
the  poet  went  abroad,  and  resided,  amidst  much 
splendour  and  hospitality,  in  France.    He  returned 
during  the  protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell  died. 
Waller  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  most 
vigorous  and  impressive  poems.    The  image  of  the 
commonwealth,  tliough  reared  by  no  common  hands, 
soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Kichard  Cromwell,  and 
Waller  was  ready  with  a  congratulatory  address  to 
Charles  IL    The  royal  offering  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  the  king 
himself  (who  admitted  the  poet  to  terms  of  courtly 
intimacy)  is  said  to  have  told  him  of  the  disparity. 
*  Poets,  sire,'  replied  tlie  witty,  self-possessed  Waller, 
'succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'    In  the 
fint  parliament  summoned  by  Charles,  Waller  sat 
for  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  for  different 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that  reign.    Bishop 
Burnet  says  he  was  the  delight  of  the  house  of 
commons.     At  the  accession  of  James  H.  in  1685, 
the  venerable  poet,  then  eighty  yean  of  age,  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  CoomwalL 
The  road  career  of  James  in  seeking  to  subvert  the 
national  church  and  constitution  was  foreseen  by 
this  .wary  and  sagacious  observer:  'he  will  be  left,' 
said  he,  Mike  a  whale  upon  the  strand.'    Feeling 
his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  close,  Waller 
purchased  a  small  property  at  Coleshill,  saying, '  he 
would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  was 
roused.'    The  wish  was  not  fulfilled;  he  died  at 
Beaconsfield  on  the  2 1st  of  October  1687,  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  ashes 
of  Edmund  Burke)  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory. 

The  first  collection  of  Waller's  poems  was  made 
by  himself,  and  published  in  the  year  1664.  It 
went  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime ;  and 
in  1690  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces 
as  he  had  produced  in  his  latter  years.  In  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Lady  Harley,  prefixed  to  this  edition, 
and  written  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 

This  eulogium  seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of 
Waller's  contemporaries,  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  had  not  sufiSciently 
studied  the  excellent  models  of  veraification  fur- 
nished by  the  old  poets,  and  their  rich  poetical  diction. 
The  smoothness  of  his  veraification,  his  good  sense, 
and  uniform  elegance,  rendered  him  popular  with 
critics  as  with  the  multitude ;  while  his  prominence 
as  a  public  man,  for  so  many  years,  would  increase 
curiosity  as  to  his  works.  Waller  is  now  seldom 
read.  The  pla3rfulnes8  of  his  fancy,  and  the  absence 
of  any  striking  defects,  are  but  poor  substitutes  fa 
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gennioe  feeling  and  the  language  of  nature.  Hi« 
poemB  are  chiefly  short  and  incidental,  but  he  wrote 
a  poem  on  Divine  Lore,  in  six  cantos.  Cowley  had 
written  bis  *  Davideis,*  and  recommended  sacred  sub- 
iKts  as  adapted  for  poetry;  but  neither  he  nor 
Waller  racoeeded  in  this  new  and  higher  walk  of 


the  muse.  Such  an  employment  of  their  talents 
was  graoefhl  and  becoming  in  advanced  life,  but 
their  fame  must  ever  rest  on  their  light,  airy,  and 
occasional  poems,  dictated  by  that  gallantry,  adula^ 
tion,  and  play  of  fancy,  which  characterised  the 
cavalier  poets. 

On  Love, 

Anger,  in  hasty  words  or  blows, 
Itself  discharges  on  our  foes ; 
And  sorrow,  too,  finds  some  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief: 
So  ev*ry  passion,  but  fond  love, 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move ; 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs ; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
Disorder'd,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep ; 
Postures  which  render  him  despis'd, 
Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prized. 
For  women  (bom  to  be  controU'd^ 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud. 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
Who  first  the  generous  steed  opprest, 
Not  kneeliug  did  salute  the  beast ; 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force. 
Approaching,  tam'd  th'  unruly  horse. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants*  force,  whose  law  is  will, 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill ; 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fair. 
Commands  with  no  less  rigour  here. 


Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  amoqg 

His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young. 

Behold  as  many  galliots  here, 

With  modest  guise  and  silent  fear, 

All  to  one  female  idol  bend. 

While  her  high  pride  does  scarce  desoend 

To  mark  their  follies,  he  would  swear 

That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  wers^ 

And  that  a  more  majestic  queen. 

Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love :  that  conquering  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  dzinky 
Surveying  there  his  armed  head. 
With  shiune  remembers  that  he  fled 
The  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  care  ; 
LtMkves  the  untasted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 

Ona  Otrdle, 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confin'd 
ShaU  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
It  was  my  heav'n's  extrem<»t  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer  ; 
My  jov,  my  pief,  my  hope,  ray  love. 
Did  all  withm  this  circle  move ! 
A  narrow  compass !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

On  the  Marriage  of  the  Dwarf  $, 

Design  or  chance  makes  others  wive. 
But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive : 
Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled. 
As  she  denied  her  little  bed 
To  him,  for  whom  Heav'n  seem'd  to  fiamt 
And  measure  out  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pur, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy ; 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme. 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 
To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topp'd  with  waami 
And  ev*ry  man  a  Polypheme 
Does  to  his  Galatea  seem. 
Ah  I  Chloris,  that  kind  Nature  thui 
From  all  the  world  had  sever*d  us ; 
Creating  for  ourselves  us  two, 
As  Love  has  me  for  only  you  1 

A  Paneffyrie  to  the  Lord  ProteetOTm 

While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command. 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe. 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too  ; 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
Think  themselves  injur*d  that  they  cumot  reigpB, 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves,  as  Neptune  show'd  his  fiioe^ 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  z»ce^ 
So  has  your  Highnoss,  raised  above  the  rest. 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us  repress'd. 
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Your  drooping  coontiy,  iom  with  dril  hftte, 
Restor'd  by  you,  it  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  teat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea's  onr  own  ;  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  aaila,  each  resael  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  saili  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Hear'n,  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe, 
I  In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
;  I  The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

I  Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 

; ,  Bjr  the  rude  ocean  firom  the  continent, 

;  Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  design'd 

I  To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

'  I   Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 

'    Jttstioe  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 

<    And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  cur's  alone, 

' '  But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known* 
I 

#  «  • 

' '  Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too. 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you  ; 
Chaug'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  I  when,  without 

'  noise. 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glozy 
Hun,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  stoiy  ; 
But  liring  rirtue,  all  achierements  past. 
Meets  enry  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Ccesar  found  ;  and  that  nncrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage  ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  Toke, 
But  cut  fke  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

'     That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stan 
Care  a  dim  light  to  riolence  and  wan  ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  ann  prevent  the  fall. 

>     If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword, 
'    Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord, 
I     What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  t 

'  I    You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes. 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose  ; 

,  I   To  erery  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 

P^DToke  their  counge,  and  command  their  rage. 

So  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
,    And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 

To  tame  hia  vouth  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
'    He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

I  Ah  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  renoee,  at  last 

'  I  Itielf  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 

I  So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 

I  Her  weaiy  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

•    Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
!    InjftTuct  OS  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite, 
'    And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

'  lEngluh  Gemut,^ 

[From  a  prolague  to  BeanmoDt  snd  Fletcher^  *  MaM'k 

I  Scarce  should  we  have  the  boldness  to  pretend 

'  Sc  long-renown'd  a  tragedy  to  mend, 

;  Had  not  already  some  deserr'd  your  praise 

I  With  like  attempt.    Of  aU  our  elder  plays, 

'  This  and  Philaster  hare  the  loudest  fame : 

'  Great  ara  their  fault?,  and  glorious  is  their  flame« 

'  In  both  our  English  genius  is  express'd  ; 

I  Lof^  and  bold,  but  negligently  dress'd. 


Above  our  neighbours  our  conceptions  are ; 
But  faultless  writing  is  the  effect  of  care. 
Our  lines  reform'd,  and  not  compoe'd  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  present,  so  the  last  age  writ : 
In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  faults. 
And  patience  had  to  cultivate  our  thoughts. 
Our  Muse  would  flourish,  and  a  nobler  rage 
Would  honour  this  than  did  the  Grecian  stage. 

[The  Briiuk  Navy,} 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin, 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  encamping  on  the  main. 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  oonfin'd. 
From  whence  our  Bied  Cross  they  triumphant  see^ 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode, 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly, 
And  make  a  coTenont  with  the  inconstant  sky : 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root, 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 

At  Penshurrt. 

While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  list'ning  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers. 

With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given. 

More  deaf  than  tn^es,  and  prouder  than  the  heav'n ! 

Lore's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 

Thyself  a  Sidney  1  from  which  noble  strain 

He  sprung,!  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 

Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 

That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire. 

Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 

One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 

Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 

In  joy  and  bounty,  be  suppos'd  to  bring 

One  so  destructive.    To  no  human  stock 

We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock  ; 

That  cloven  rock  produc'd  thee,  by  whose  side 

Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 

Of  such  stem  beautv,  plac'd  those  healing  springs' 

Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 

Melt  to  oompasstoD  ;  now  my  trait'rous  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 

While  thus  I  suffer  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes  ; 

But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire. 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  1 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  piefoe 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he advis'd  me :  'On  yon  a^  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find.' 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  I  from  whom  her  humble  swain 


I  Sir  Phfllp  Sidney. 
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Flies  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main, 

And  from  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expect 

A  milder  fate  than  from  her  cold  n^lect ! 

Yet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 

Blest  in  her  choice  ;  and  vows  this  endless  lore 

Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer, 

But  from  those  gifts  which  Hear'n  has  heap'd  on  her. 

The  Bud. 

Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush. 
Big  with  many  a  coming  rose. 
This  early  bud  began  to  blush, 
And  did  but  half  itself  disclose  ; 
I  plucked  it  though  no  better  grown. 
And  now  you  see  now  full  'tis  blown. 

Still,  as  I  did  the  leares  inspire, 
With  such  a  purple  light  they  shone, 
As  if  they  had  been  made  of  fire, 
And  spreading  so  would  flame  anon. 
All  that  was  meant  by  air  or  sun. 
To  the  young  flow'r  my  breath  has  done. 

If  our  loose  breath  so  much  can  dc. 
What  may  the  same  in  forms  of  lore, 
Of  purest  love  and  music  too. 
When  Flavia  it  aspires  to  more  1 
When  that  which  lifeless  buds  persuades 
To  wax  more  soft,  her  youth  invades  I 

Say,  Lovely  Dream — a  Song, 

Say,  lovely  dream  !  where  couldst  thou  find 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  t 
Colours  of  this  glorious  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

Tn  heav'n  itself  thou  sure  wert  dress'd 
With  that  angel-like  disguise  ; 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 
And  see  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

But,  ah  !  this  image  is  too  kind 
I'o  be  other  than  a  dream  ; 
Cruel  Sacharissa's  mind 
Ne'er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

Fair  dream  !  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace, 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine  ; 
Paint  dcKpia'd  love  in  thv  face. 
And  make  it  t'  appear  like  mine. 

Pule,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 
'        With  a  pity-moving  shape, 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear, 
In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so  ; 
Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 
With  humble  words  express  my  wo. 

Perhaps  from  greatness,  state,  and  pride. 
Thus  surprised,  she  may  fall ; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide. 
And,  death  resembling,  equals  all. 

Ch,  Lovely  Eote—a  Song. 

Oo,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows. 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That,  had'st  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 


Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  fi:om  the  light  retir'd ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

SnflTer  herself  to  be  desir'd. 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir*d« 

Then  die  !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  nra 

May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  shan 

That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  I 

Old  Age  and  Death. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er; 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more. 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boaii 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  aflection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 
As  th^y  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  Tiew, 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Above  all  the  poets  of  this  age,  and,  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry,  inferior  only  to  Shakspeare, 
was  John  Milton,  born  in  London,  December  9, 


JolmMnton. 

1 608.  Hit  father  was  of  an  ancient  Catholic  fsniily. 
but  having  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  he  was 
disinherited,  and  liad  reconrse,  as  a  means  of  support, 
to  the  profession  of  a  scrivener— one  who  draws  legal 
contracts,  and  places  money  at  interest  The  firmness 
and  the  suflTerings  of  the  father  for  conscience*  sake, 
tinctured  the  early  feelings  and  sentiments  of  tlie 
son,  who  was  a  stem  unbending  champion  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  The  paternal  example  may  also  have 
had  some  eflTect  on  the  poet's  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  elder  Milton  was  distinguished  as  a 
musical  composer,  and  the  son  was  well  skilled  ia 
the  same  soothing  and  delightful  art  The  variety 
and  harmony  of  his  versification  may  no  doubt  be 
partly  traced  to  the  same  source.  Cderidge  styles 
Milton  a  musical,  not  a  picturesque,  poet  Tlie 
saying,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  correct  In 
the  most  musical  passages  of  Milton  (as  the  lyrics  in 
*  Comus'),  the  pictures  presented  to  the  mind  are  aa 
distinct  and  vivid  as  the  paintinga  of  Titian  c« 
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Raphad.  Milton  was  educated  with  great  care.  At 
fifteen,  he  was  sent  (eren  then  an  accomplished 
•cholar)  to  St  Paul's  school,  London,  and  two  yean 
afterwards  to  Christ's  college,  Camhridge.  He  was 
a  serere  student,  of  a  nice  and  haughty  temper,  and 
jealous  of  constraint  or  control  He  complained 
that  the  fields  around  Cambridge  had  no  soft  shades 
to  attract  the  muse,  as  Robert  Hall,  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards,  attributed  his  first  attack  of  insanity 
to  the  flatness  of  the  scenery,  and  the  want  of  woods 
in  that  part  of  England!  Milton  was  designed  fbr 
the  church,  but  he  preferred  a  '  blameless  sUence'  to 
what  he  considered  *  serritude  and  forswearing.'  At 
this  time,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  had  written 
his  grand  Hymn  on  the  Nativity^  any  one  Terse  of 
whidi  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  new  and  great 
li$;ht  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry.  In 
1633  he  retired  firom  the  university,  haring  taken 
his  degree  of  M^A^  and  went  to  &e  house  of  his 
fftther,  who  had  relinquished  business,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  property  at  Horton,  in  Bucklnghiun- 
tliire.  Here  he  lived  fire  years,  studying  classical 
Uterature,  and  here  he  wrote  his  Arcadet,  ComuM^ 
and  LyddoM,  The  *  Arcades*  formed  part  of  a 
masque,  presented  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Derby,  at  Harefleld,  near  Horton,  by  some  noble 
persons  of  her  family.  '  Comus,'  also  a  masque,  was 
presented  at  Ludlow  castle  in  1634,  before  the  Earl 


of  Bridgewater,  then  president  of  Wales.  This 
drama  was  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence.  The 
Eari  of  Bridgewater  then  resided  at  Ludlow  castle; 
his  aoos.  Lord  Brackley  and  Mr  Egerton.  and  Lady 
Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  passing  through  Hay- 
wood Ibrest  in  Herefordshire,  on  their  way  to 
Ladknr,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  was  for  a  short 
time  lost.  This  accident  being  related  to  their  father 
upon  their  arrival  at  his  castle,  Milton,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friend  Henry  Lawes,  the  musician  (who 
taucht   music  in  the  family),  wrote  the  masque. 


Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on  Michael- 
mas nightv  1634,  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady, 
and  Lawes  himself  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  re- 
presentation. *  Comus'  is  better  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  moral  masque  than  any  by  Jonson, 
Ford,  or  Massinger.  It  is  a  pure  dream  of  Elysium. 
The  reader  is  transported,  as  in  Sliakspcare's  *  Tem- 
pest,' to  scenes  of  fairy  enchantment,  but  no  gross- 
ness  mingles  with  tiie  poef  s  creations,  and  his  muse 
is  ever  ready  to  *  moralise  the  song*  with  strains  of 
solemn  imagery  and  lofty  sentunent  *  Comus'  was 
first  published  in  1637,  not  by  its  author,  but  by 
Henry  Lawes,  who,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  says,  'although  not  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  offspring,  so  lovely, 
and  so  much  desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath 
tired  my  pen  to  give  my  several  friedds  satisfaction.' 

*  Lycidas'  was  also  publislied  in  the  same  year.  This 
exquisite  poem  is  a  monody  on  a  college  companion 
of  Milton  s,  Edward  King,  who  perished  by  ship- 
wreck on  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland. 
Milton's  descriptive  poems,  VAUearo  and  II  Pen" 
eeroto,  are  generally  referred  to  the  same  happy 
period  of  his  life ;  but  from  the  cast  of  the  imagery, 
we  suspect  they  were  sketched  in  at  college,  when  he 
walked  the  *  studious  cloisters  pale/  amidst  '  storied 
windows,'  and  'pealing  anthems.'  And,  indeed, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  scenery  depicted  in 

*  L' Allegro'  is  that  around  a  country  college  retire- 
ment of  the  poet,  at  Forest  Hill,  about  three  miles 
from  Oxford.  In  1638  the  poet  left  the  paternal 
roof,  and  traveUcd  for  flfleen  months  in  France  and 
Italy,  returning  homewards  by  the  '  Leman  \&ke' 
to  Geneva  and  Paris.  His  society  was  courted  by 
the  *  choicest  Italian  wits,'  and  he  visited  Galileo, 
then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  The  statuesque 
grace  and  beauty  of  some  of  Milton's  poetical  crea- 
tions (the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  angel 
Raphael,  and  parts  of  Paradise  Regained)  were  pro- 
bably suggested  by  his  study  of  the  works  of  art 
in  Florence  and  Rome.  The  poet  had  been  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  testifying  against  popery 
within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican;  and  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  engaged  in  controversy 
against  the  prelates  and  the  royalists,  and  vindi- 
cated, with  characteristic  ardour,  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  thouglit  and  expression.  His  prose  works 
are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  In  1643 
Milton  went  to  the  country,  and  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  a  high  cavalier  of  Ox- 
fordshire, to  whom  the  poet  was  probably  known, 
as  Mr  Powell  had,  many  years  before,  borrowed 
£500  from  his  father.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Lon- 
don, but  in  the  short  period  of  a  month,  the  studious 
habits  and  philosophical  seclusion  of  the  republi- 
can poet  proved  so  distasteful  to  the  cavalier  s  fair 
daughter,  that  she  left  his  house  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  and  refused  to  return.  Milton  resolved  to 
repudiate  her,  and  published  some  treatises  on  di- 
vorce, in  which  he  argues  that  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  allowed  of  divorcement  for  undeanness,  was 
not  adultery  onlv,  but  undeanness  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body.  This  dangerous  doctrine  he 
mamtained  through  life ;  but  the  year  after  her  de- 
sertion (when  the  poet  was  practically  enforcing  his 
opinions  by  soliciting  the  hand  of  another  lady]^  his 
erring  and  repentant  wife  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him,  *  submissive  in  distress,'  and  Milton,  like  his 
own  Adam,  was  'fondlv  overcome  with  female 
chann.'  He  also  behaved  with  great  generosity  to 
her  parents  when  the  further  progress  of  the  dvil 
war  involved  them  in  ruin.  In  1649  Milton  was, 
unsolicited,  appointed  foreign  or  L^tin  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state.  His  salary  was  about  £300  per 
annum,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  one  half, 
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when  the  duties  were  shared,  fint  with  Philip  Mea- 
dowes,  and  afterwards  with  the  excellent  Andrew 
MarreU.  He  served  Cromwell  when  Cromwell  had 
thrown  off  the  mask  and  assumed  all  but  the  name 
of  king,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  like  his  friend 
Bradshaw,  the  poet  had  not  disclaimed  this  new  and 
usurped  tyranny,  though  dignified  by  a  master  mind, 
lie  was  probably  hurried  along  by  the  stormy  tide  of 
events,  till  he  could  not  well  recede. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing, 
owing  to  the  'wearisome  studies  and  midnight  watch- 
ings'  of  his  youth.  The  last  remains  of  it  were 
sacrifloed  in  the  composition  of  his  Defemdo  PopuH 
(he  was  willmg  and  proud  to  make  the  sacrifice),  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1652,  he  was  totally  blind, 
'Dark,  dark,  irrecoverably  dark.'  His  wife  died  about 
the  same  time;  but  he  soon  married  again.  His  se- 
cond partner  died  within  a  year,  and  he  conse- 
crated to  her  memory  one  of  his  simple,  but 
solemn  and  touching  sonnets  >— 

Methougbt  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Drought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave,  yt^-^ 

Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave,     /^i^Lrn  ^ 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint.  fj^^vZ^'^P 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint         ^         ' 

Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save. 

And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint. 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  ; 

Her  face  was  veilM,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight, 

Love,  goodness,  sweetness,  in  her  person  shin'd 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But,  oh  I  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined,  ^y    #  ^^    K-    4  ^ 

I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.  ^    \J^^^f^  l'Ol\, 

FM)-fllmito  of  MOton'i  Seoood  R«esipt  to 


him  greater  leisure ;  it  was  completed  in  1665,  at  s 
cottage  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  to  which  the  poet 
had  withdrawn  finom  the  plague,  then  raging  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  two  years 
afterwards,  when  the  copyright  waa  purchased  by 
Samuel  Sinmoons,  a  bookseller,  on  the  following  terms : 
— An  immediate  payment  of  £5,  and  X5  moce  when 
1300  copies  should  be  sold ;  the  like  sum  after  the 
same  number  of  the  second  edition  (each  edition  to 
consist  of  1500  copies^  and  other  £5  after  the  sale  of 
the  third.  The  tliird  edition  was  not  puUisbed  till 
1678  (when  the  poet  was  no  more),  and  his  widow 
(Milton  married  a. tliird  time,  about  1660)  sold  sU 
her  dainu  to  Simmons  for  £8.  It  appears  that  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  two  years,  the 
poet  became  entitled  to  his  second  payment,  so  that 
1300  copies  of  'Paradise  Lost'  had  been  iokL  in  the 


The  Restoration  deprived  Milton  of  his  public 
employment,  and  exposed  him  to  danger,  but  by  the 
interest  of  Davenant  and  Marvell  (as  has  been  said), 
his  name  was  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  The 
great  poet  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  private 
studies,  and  to  realise  the  devout  aspirations  of  his 


Maton'S  Oottsfs  at  Ghaifont. 

yoDth  for  an  immortality  of  literary  fame.  His 
spirit  was  unsubdued.  Paradise  Loit  was  began  in 
1658,  when  the  division  of  the  secretaryship  gare 


two  first  years  of  its  publication — a  proof  that  the 
nation  was  not,  as  has  been  Yulgarly  supposed,  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  the  divine  poem  then  enter- 
ing on  its  course  of  immortality.  In  ^ren  yean 
from  the  date  of  its  publication,  3000  copies  bad 
been  sold ;  and  a  modem  critic  has  expressed  a  dcmbt 
whether  'Paradise  Lost,'  pubbshed  eleren  years 
since,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand !  The 
fall  of  man  was  a  theme  suited  to  the  serious  part 
of  the  community  in  that  age,  independenUy  of  the 
claims  of  a  work  of  genius.  The  Puritans  had  not 
yet  wholly  died  out— their  beatific  visions  were  not 
quenched  by  the  gross  sensualism  of  the  times.  Oxn- 
pared  with  Dryden's  plays,  how  pure,  how  \attj  and 
sanctified,  must  have  appeared  the  epic  strains  ci 
Milton !  The  blank-rerse  of  '  Paradise  Lost*  was, 
however,  a  stumblingblock  to  the  readmg  public. 
So  long  a  poem  in  this  measure  had  not  before  been 
attempted,  and  ere  the  second  edition  waa  publii^ied, 
Samuel  Simmons  procured  from  Milton  a  short  aud 
spirited  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  departing 
from  the  'troublesome  bondage  of  rhyming.'  In 
1671  the  poet  produced  his  Paradise  Negamei  and 
Samson  Agoniates.  The  severe  simplicity  and  the 
restricted  plan  of  these  poems  have  rendered  them 
less  popular  than  '  Comus*  or  *  Paradise  Lost  ;*  but 
they  exhibit  the  intensity  and  force  of  Milton's 
genius :  they  were  '  the  ebb  of  a  mighty  tide.'  The 
survey  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  *  Paradiae  Regained, 
and  the  poet's  description  of  the  banquet  in  the 
grove,  are  as  rich  and  exuberant  as  anything  in 
'  Paradise  Lost ;'  while  his  brief  sketch  of  tiie  thun- 
der-storm in  the  wilderness,  in  the  same  poem,  is 
perhaps  the  most  strikingly  dramatic  and  e^ctive 
passage  of  the  kind  in  all  his  works.  The  Sbctive 
and  studious  life  of  the  poet  was  now  near  a  dose. 
It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  Poverty,  in  her  worst 
shape,  never  entered  his  dwelling^  irradiated  by 
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I  ymoDB  of  paradiie;  and  that,  though  long  a  tufferer 

from  hereditary  disease,  his  mind  was  calm  and 

,   bright  to  the  last    He  died  without  a  struggle  on 

''  Simdaj  the  8th  of  November,  1674.    By  his  first 

I  mh  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  Milton  left  three 
I  ■  dsoghten,  whom,  it  is  sidd,  he  taught  to  read  and 

I  pronounce  sereral  languages,  though  they  onl  v-  un- 
.!  derstood  their  natlTe  tongue.  He  complained  that 
.,  the  children  were  'undutiAil  and  unkind'  to  him; 

I  auBd  they  were  all  liying  apart  from  their  illustrious 

I  parent  for  some  years  before  his  death.    His  widow 
inherited  a  fortune  of  about  £1500,  of  which  she 

' '  gare  XlOO  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

I I  Milton's  early  poems  have  much  of  the  manner 
!  of  Spenser,  particularly  his  *  Lycidas.'  In  *  Comus' 
'  there  are  ranous  traces  of  Fletcher,  Shakspeare, 
I  and  other  poets.*  Single  words,  epithets,  and  images, 

1 1  he  freely  borrowed,  but  they  were  so  combined  and 
,    improred  by  his  own  splendid  and  absorbing  ima- 
>  gination,  as  not  to  detract  from  his  originality. 
,  His  itnperial  fancy  (as  was  said  of  Burke)  laid  fdl 
art  and  nature  under  tribute,  yet  never  lost  *  its 
own  original  brightness.'    Milton's  diction  is  pecu- 
liariy  ridi  and  pictorial  in  cfiect    In  force  and  dig- 
nity he  towers  over  all  his  contemporaries.     He 
is  of  no  class  of  poets :  *  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
I  and  dwelt  apart'    The  style  of  Milton's  verse  was 
I    moulded  on  classic  models,  chiefly  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians ;  but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 
'  literature,  and  the  lofty  and  solemn  cast  of  his  own 
,  mind,  gave  strength  and  harmony  to  the  whole.   His 
minor  poems  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name 
,    immortal,  but  there  still  wanted  his  great  epic  to 
, '  complete  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  the  glory  of 
I  his  country. 

< ,      '  Paradise  Lost,'  or  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  been 
'    familiar  to  MHton  as  a  subject  for  poetry.    He  at 
I ,  first  intended  it  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  his 
'  scheme  are  preserved  among  his  manuscripts  in 
J  Trinity  college  library,  Cambridge.  His  genius,  how- 
'  ever,  was  better  adapted  for  an  epic  than  a  dramatic 
'    poem.    His  *  Samson,'  though  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  has  little  of  dramatic  interest  or  varietv  of 
''  chazacter.    His  multifarious  learning  and  uniform 
■  dignity  of  manner  would  have  been  too  weighty  for 
, '  dialogue;  whereas  in  the  epic  form,  his  erudition  was 
' !   -reH  employed  in  episode  and  illustration.    He  was 
perhaps  too  profuse  of  learned  illustration,  yet  there 
is  sQDietiung  very  striking  and  imposing  even  in  his 
long  catalogues  <n  names  and  cities.  They  are  gene- 
rally sonorous  and  musical    *  The  subject  of  Para- 
dise lAMt,'   layi  Mr  CampbeU,  *was  the  origin  of 
evil— an  era  in  existence — ^an  event  more  than  all 
otben  dividing  past  from  future  time — an  isthmus 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.    Tlie  theme  was  in  its 
nature  connected  with  everything  important  in  the 
dfconutances  of  human  histoiy ;  and  amidst  these 
cii^nunstanoes  Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
ism were  too  important  and  poetical  to  be  omitted. 
.     Aa  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect 
them;  hut  as  a  poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them,  not  as 
dieams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of 
in&mal  existences.    Tlius  anticipating  a  beautiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  connecting 
a*wi  leoonciling  the  co-existence  of  fable  and  truth, 
and  thua  identifying  his  fallen  angels  with  the 
deities  of  **  gay  religions  tall  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he 
joked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his 
si&faject,  and  ck>thed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  super- 
atitioD.'    The  two  first  books  of  *Pluadise  Lost*  are 

•  DiTdcB,  la  hh  piefsM  to  th«  <  Fables,' aayB, '  Mflton  has 
aeknovk^^  to  me  that  Spenser  was  hit  original.*  Browne, 
FleCdwr,  Barton,  and  Dmnunond,  also  aasisted :  Milton,  aa 
a:m  been  hmptOj  ranarlKed,  waa  a  great  ooHector  of  sweeU 


remarkable  for.  their  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels  'hurled 
headlong  flaming  fW)m  the  ethereal  sky,'  and  their 
assembled  deliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  efibrts  of  human  genius — '  their  appear- 
ance dwarfs  every  other  poetical  conception.'  At  a 
time  when  the  common  superstition  of  the  country 
presented  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  shapes,  Blilton  invested  him  with  colossal 
strength  and  majesty,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  passion  and  remorse,  sorrow  and  tears — 
*  the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialogues  in  heaven 
as  too  metaphysical,  and  every  reader  feels  that  they 
are  prolix,  and,  in  some  instances,  unnecessary  and 
unbecoming.  The  taste  of  Milton  for  argumentative 
speech  and  theology  had  overpowered  his  poetical 
imagination.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  human  interest  in  the  poem.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  felt  Tlie  poet  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  such  surpassing 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  with  such  an  accumulation  of  cliarms,  that 
our  sympathy  with  tliem  is  strong  and  unbroken ; 
it  accompanies  them  in  their  life  of  innocence,  their 
daily  employment  among  fruits  and  flowers,  their 
purity,  afibction,  and  piety,  and  it  continues  after 
the  ruins  of  the  falL  More  perfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy could  not  be  excited  by  any  living  agents. 
In  these  tender  and  descriptive  scenes,  the  force  and 
occasional  stifAiess  of  Milton's  style,  and  the  march 
of  his  stately  sonorous  verse,  are  tempered  and 
modulated  with  exquisite  skilL  The  allegorical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death  have  been  found  fault 
with:  *they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism,*  says 
Hallam,  *yet  we  do  not  wish  them  aVay.'  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  grandest  of  Milton's 
conceptions — terrific,  repulsive,  yet  sublime,  and 
stenily  mortil  in  their  effects.  Who  but  must  enter- 
tain disgust  and  hatred  at  sin  thus  portraved? 
The  battle  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book  is  perhaps 
open  to  censure.  The  material  machinery  is  out  of 
plaoe  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  violate  even  poetical 
probability.  The  reader  is  sensible  how  the  combat 
must  end,  and  wishes  that  the  whole  had  been  more 
veiled  and  obscure.  *  The  martial  demons,'  remarks 
Campbell,  *  who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell, . 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven.' 
The  discourses  of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  the  vision 
of  Michael  in  the  two  last  books — ^leading  the  reader 
gently  and  slowly,  as  it  were,  from  the  empyrean 
heights  down  to  earth— have  a  tranquil  dignity  of 
tone  and  pathos  that  are  deeply  touching  and  im- 
pressive. The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo- 
mmates  at  the  close. 

[Hymn  <m  the  iVoCinfy.] 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaveu-bom  child 

All  meanly  wtapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  defied  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  bo  to  sympathise: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woes  the  gentle  air. 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 
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But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey*d  Peace ; 

,  She,  crown*d  with  olire  green,  came  softly  sliding 
T>omn  through  the  turning  sphere^ 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  wing;  the  amorous  clouds  diriding ; 
And,  waring  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  unirersal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battlers  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hong ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood  , 

Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng  i 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eve, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sorreign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  b^gan  x 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waten  kiss*d. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rare. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  ware. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze,     . 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wam*d  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Ix>rd  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
Ab  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-cnlighten*d  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simplv  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
.That  the  niiKhty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  lire  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  cl»e  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Dirinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissfal  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  dose. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aiiy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefac'd  night  array'd ; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  uncxpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir. 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  suig; 
Wliile  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  wt. 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  knni^ 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep^ 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oosy  '**»«»tl  kesp^ 

Ring  out,  ye  cmtal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  fsntet  to  ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  ^ime ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  ocgaa  hkmi        i 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony,  ' 

Make  up  mil  concert  to  the  angelic  sympboiiy. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold; 
And  speckled  Vanity  •         , 

Will  sicken  soon  and  die,  | 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  fit>m  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  awapr. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then  { 

Will  down  return  to  men,  i 

Orb'd  in  a  nunbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clooda  down  ateering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no,  ! 

This  must  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infan^,  i 

That  on  the  bitter  cross  \ 

Must  redeem  our  loss,  . 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify ;  ! 

Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  thnmgli 
the  deep. 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  fire  and  smould'ring  dottds  out  brake ; 
The  aged  earth  aghast, 
With  terror  of  that  blast,  ' 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss, 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  hi^ypj  daj. 
The  old  dra^n,  under  ground. 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  honor  of  his  folded  taiL 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deomvin^ 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightlv  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  oelL 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale^ 
Edjz'd  with  poplar  pal^ 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  nghlng  tent ; 
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With  flower^iniroveii  tretMS  torn. 

The  nympha  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  tluckete 


b  conMcmted  earth. 
And  on  the  hoW  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemurs  motun  wHh  midnight  pliunt ; 
In  urns  and  altan  round, 
A  drear  and  djring  sound 

Affii^te  the  Flamens  at  their  serrice  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
Wliile  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  BaSlim 
Foreake  their  temples  dim. 
With  that  twioe-batter'd  god  of  Palestine ; 
I    And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
,    Hearen's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine ; 
<    The  Libyae  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  rain  the  Tynan  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  Tain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
WOf  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Hemphian  grore  or  green. 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud  ; 
In  rain  with  ttmbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorceren  bear  his  worshipp'd  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 

Not  Tj^hon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain*d  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  hii  chin  upon  an  orient  wave,  . 
The  flocking  shadows  pale, 
Trctop  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  sereral  graTe ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaWng  their  mo<m-loT'd 


But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  Uud  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  hare  ending: 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hstfuess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serrioeable. 

Oh  Mojf  Mcming, 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancmf  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  mspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Wootls  and  ^res  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song^ 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


Sonnet  on  KU  own  Blindnest^ 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide^ 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

liodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  mora  bni 

To  serre  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  I* 

I  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  prerent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies, '  Ood  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  senre  him  best ;  his  i 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  ahio  serre  who  only  stand  and  wut  1' 

[/n  AnUeipaHon  of  the  Attack  of  the  BoydUdi 
OeCity.] 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

Wnose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doon  may  aeiM^ 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  erer  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  haimi. 

He  can  reouite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  lame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  i 

Whaterer  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower: 

The  great  Emathian  conoueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  wnen  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  ur 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

{On  the  MoMtaen  of  the  ProteHanU  in  JPiemnouLl 

Arcnge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  Vhose  boiMS 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  sUmei^ 
Foiget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  ^oans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  rales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heayen.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  soiw 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  fh>m  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  haying  leam'd  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[Some  from  Conmm.] 

The  Lady  entera 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now :  methou^ht  it  was  the  sonni 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  memment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  ful.. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan^ 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  0  I  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unao^uainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  t 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  oat 
With  this  long  way,  resolring  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines. 
Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  E>e&, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  i 


But  when  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back| 
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Is  now  the  Uboiir  of  mj  thoughts ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  h^d  engag'd  their  wandering  steps  too  far; 
And  enrioos  darkness,  ere  they  could  return. 
Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  0  thievish  nighty 
Why  should'st  thou,  hut  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  tnj  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fiU'd  their  lampa 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  1 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  1    A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire^ 
And  ainr  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound, 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hoverine  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unolemish'd  form  of  Chastity ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  iU 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Was  1  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  niehtl 

I  did  not  err ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove : 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 

ni  venture ;  for  my  new  enlivened  spirits 

Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 


Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st 
Within  thy  airy  shell. 
By  slow  Meanders  maisent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightinnle 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  I 

0,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere  f 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  haimonSes. 

Enter  Com  vs. 
Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  ^ith  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smil'd  !    I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Chanrbdis  murmur'd  soft  applause. 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  the  senst, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  sudi  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
^  ners^  hmrd  till  now. 


[PrcdBe  of  ChattUg.1 
[From  Ooiniia] 
'TIS  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity ; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  stsel, 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unhaibour'd  heathy 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity: 
Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  ifaadi% 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  tiling  that  walks  by  ught 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  mo«Hrish  fen. 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time; 
No  goblin  or  swart  faiiy  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity ! 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 
Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nou(^t 
The  mvolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  uneonquer'd  viisin. 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal  d  stou^ 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  f 
So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  car  can  hear, 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape^ 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essenos^ 
Till  all  be  made  immortaL 

lJ%e  Spvrita  Epilogue  m  Comui,} 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fux 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  dau^^teis  thres 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowen 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  haaii. 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

There  eternal  summer  dwells. 

And  wcst-winds,  with  musky  wing 

About  the  cedar  'n  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smdliL 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  UoV 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 

Where  young  Adonis  oil  reposes, 

Waiing  well  of  his  deep  wound 

In  slumber  soft,  imd  cm  the  groo&d 
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Sadljr  tits  the  Assjrian  queen  : 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd. 
Holds  his  dear  Psjche  sweet  entranced. 
After  her  wandering  labours  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blisrifiil  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joj  ;  so  Jore  hath  sworn. 

But  now  mj  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  flj,  or  1  can  run. 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend ; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Lore  Virtue;  she  alone  Is  free : 
She  can  teach  y%how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spheiy  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Hearen  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


lUmahw  of  MOton's  House  at  Forest  Hill,  ne«r  Ozfnd ; 
the  eoeofery  around  which  is  described  in  L'AUtgnv 


II. 


VAUegro. 

Heuce  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bora. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlom, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy; 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 
\^liere  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealoua 

wings. 
And  the  night-raren  sings  ; 
There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocka^ 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  erer  dwelL 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  inT-crownod  Bacchus  bore  ; 
Or  whether  ^as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  springs 


Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying. 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh  blown-roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  delwnair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smilet, 
Such  as  ban?  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty: 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due^ 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  dotkrise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 
Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  vine^ 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door. 
Stoutly  stmts  his  dames  before : 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  honi 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eastem  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  oNer  the  furrow'd  land. 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasavBi^ 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures  ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountains  ou  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  : 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by  a  cottage-chimney  smokeii 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydori  and  Thyrsis,  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  countiy-messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves^ 
W*ith  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead* 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight. 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound  •*. 
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To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid^ 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  uiade ; 

And  jounc  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  Bunwine  holiday, 

Till  the  liTelong  daylight  ful ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinchM,  and  pull'd,  she  said^ 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudgins  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  ni^ht,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrash'd  the  com. 

That  ten  day-lab'rers  oould  not  end. 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimnev't  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropfttl  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  the?  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep^ 
Towered  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  hold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyet 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  safiron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  rerelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  he  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspcare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-jiotes  wild. 

And  ever  af  ainst  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  Terse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunninj^. 
The  melting  roice  through  mazes  ranning; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus*  self  may  heare  his  head 
i-Vom  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

IlPenaero90, 
Hence  rain  deluding  joys, 
The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  I 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain ; 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possesB, 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  tnun. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'crlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem; 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  d^ve 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow^n  offended  i 

Yet  thou  art  hi^er  far  descended. 

Thee,  bright-ha&'d  Vesta,  long  of  yore 

To  solita^  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain), 

Oft,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  gladfl% 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pun^ 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress-lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skle^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till, 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qda^ 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 
And  heaft  the  Muses  in  a  ring. 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleaBOie. 
But  first,  and  chiefost,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night ; 
While  C^Tithia  checks  her  dragon-yoke, 
Gently  o  er  th'  accustom*d  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  I 
Thee,  chan  tress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  e^'uiug  song : 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heav'ns'  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  Dow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-wnter'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  road 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  lOom 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  BeUf 
With  thrice-great  Hermes  ;  or  unsphers 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
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And  of  thoM  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element 
Sometimee  let  florgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  paU  come  sweeping  bj. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  fine, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  dirine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  sta^ 

But,  O  sad  Tixgin,  that  th^  power 
Mizht  raise  Musseus  from  his  Dower; 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Sudi  notes  as,  warbl^  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  lore  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  stoiy  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarfife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  rirtuous  ring  and  glasSy 
And  of  the  wond'rous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sige  and  solemn  tunes  hare  sung, 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  droir. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale 
Till  ciTil-suited  Mom  appear : 
Not  trick'd  and  froimc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  keichieTd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  load^ 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fline 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  ardied  walks  of  twilight  grores. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  SylTan  lores. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  beared  stroke. 
Was  nerer  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  ooTert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profiuier  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honey'd  th^h, 
That  at  her  flow'iy  work  doth  sing^ 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Ware  at  his  wings  in  aity  stream 
Of  liTely  portraiture  diaplay'd. 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Abore,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  mpirit  to  mortals  good, 
^  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  nerer  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale; 
And  lore  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  reli^ous  light. 
There  let  the  pealmg  oraan  blow 
To  the  fnll-roic'd  quire  below. 
In  serrice  high,  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  eari 
Dissolre  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  hear'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 


The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  er'ry  star  that  hear'n  doth  shew. 
And  er'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew : 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  gire,  • 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  five. 

[From  LjfeidasJ] 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  mors 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  nerer  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  haish  and  crude ; 
And,  with  forc'd  finders  rude, 
Shatter  your  leares  before  the  mellowing  year: 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer: 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  !    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jore  doth  spring; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence- with  denial  rain,  and  coy  excuse ; 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  farour  my  destin'd  um ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rUl* 
Together  both,  ere  the  hiffh  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eyelidi  of  the  mom. 
We  drore  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batteninff  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  erenins,  bright. 
Toward  hearen's  descent  had  slo]vd  his  westering 

wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  cloren  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  Damoetas  lor'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  0  the  heary  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  nerer  must  return  I 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  cares 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  rine  o'ergrown. 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leares  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graie^ 
Or  ffost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thom  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remoneleBs 
deep 
Clos'd  oW  the  head  of  your  lor'd  Lycidas  t 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  ste^. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  sha^  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Dera  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me  I  I  fondly  dream  t 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  hare  donst 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore^ 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  unirersal  nature  did  lament. 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gorr  risage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore! 
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AIm  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  I 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade^ 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hairl 
Fame  is  the  spar  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  rftiie 
(Thai  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  lire  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fuiy  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    *  But  not  the  praise,' 
Phffibus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears ; 
'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  tl^  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 
But  liTes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judginx  Joxe ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  10  much  fame  in  hearen  expect  thy  meed.' 

I8aian*9  Addrtu  to  the  Sun,"] 
CFrom  *  Psrsdiae  Lost.'] 
O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glonr  orown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stan 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendW  roice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — abore  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  king. 
Ah,  wherefore  t    He  deserv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  wh-nn  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  brig^   vvlnence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  nuf«e,  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

what  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  t 

How  due  I — ^yet  all  his  good  prov*d  ill  in  me^ 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lined  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 

Forgetful  what  from  him  1  still  received; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  thent 

0,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain 'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition  I    Yet  why  not  1 — some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean. 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand ! 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse. 

But  heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all ! 

Be  th(Mi  his  love  accurst ;  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo  : 

Nay,  curs'd  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable ! — ^which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair! 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide ; 

To  which  the  hSX  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

0,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left ! 

None  left  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 

D'sdain  forbids  na,  and  my  dread  of 


Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vauntii 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.    At  me !  they  little  Imow 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain  ; 

Under  what  torments  inwardlv  I  groan, 

Wliile  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  helL 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  ^^raoe  my  tormtst  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughtK,  how  soon  tmaj 

What  feign 'd  submission  swore  I  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  in  stead 

Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight. 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fsar; 

Farewell  remorse  :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold, 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

Aj  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

{AttemUing  of  the  PaiUn  AngcU,} 
[Frcm  the  ssma.] 
All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  loob 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  cUcf 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  foAlid  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore  ^ 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispeU'd  tbeir  fears. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sooBd 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mightv  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  daim'd 
Asazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glitt'ring  staff  unfuri'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  whidi,  full  high  advanc'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblas'd 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  coIouih  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  hclma 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 
Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd. 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chaw 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  paia, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipea,  that  duum'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  eoil ;  aad  now 
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Adranc'd  in  riew,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  aims,  in  guiM 
Of  wanion  old  with  order'd  sp«ar,  and  shield. 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mightv  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  c^e,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  MttiUion,  news  their  order  du% 
Thdr  risages  and  statures  as  of  Gods ; 
Their  numi)cr  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
IKstends  with  pride,  and  haid'taing  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  sudh  embodied  force  as,  nom'd  with  these^ 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  iniantxy 
Wart^d  on  bj  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join'd. 
That  foufht  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 
If  iz'd  with  auxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resoonda 
In  fable  or  romance  m  Uther^s  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  Imidits; 
And  all  who  since,  baptLs*d  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasoo  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  ^serta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Oiarlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  obaerr'd 
Their  dread  oonmiander ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  fonn  had  not  yet  lott 
All  her  original  briehtneas,  nor  appesr  d 
Leas  than  Archangdi  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  eloiy  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
LodLs  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
(hk  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    BarkenM  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th*  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
()f  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride. 
Watting  revenge :  cruel  iiis  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss^  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Heav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  vet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glofT  wither'd :  as  when  Heav'n*s  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
SUnds  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepu^d 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
Prom  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  allhis  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  sjHte  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

iThe  Garden  <^Sd€m.2 
[FrantlissBms^] 

So  on  he  fiuca,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  neater,  crowns  with  her  indosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  haixy  sides 
Wiih  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Aceess  denied ;  and  orerhead  upgrew 
Insuperable  hdght  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  soene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Ofetaielieiiview.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  Tod'TOiii  wall  of  Paradise  np-spmng: 


Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 
And  hidber  than  that  wall  a  drcUng  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appear'd,  with  gay  enameled  odours  mix'd ; 
Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  1m 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  numid  bow, 
When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  MMnM 
That  lan^soape ;  and  of  pure,  now  pufer  air 
Meets  his  approaeh,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Venial  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  galet 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  thej  ftole 
Those  balmy  spoils :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cs^  of  Hope,  and  now  are  nasi 
Mozambie,  off  at  sea  north-west  winde  blew 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  audi  delay 
Well  pleas'd  Uiey  slock  their  oonne,  and  many  ft 

league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  giatef ol  smell,  old  Ocean  amiles. 

IBv^t  Aeeomi  cfker  OrtatUm,'} 

[Fnim  lbs  ssaa] 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wondVing  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brouj^ht,  and  hew. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murm'rmc  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liouid  plain,  then  stood  uamov'd. 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heav'n  ;  I  thither  went 

Wi^  inexperienc*d  thooffht,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  men  bank,  to  look  into  the  dear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  wat'iy  gleam  appear'd. 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back. 

It  started  back :  but  pleas'd  I  soon  returned, 

Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answ'ring  looki 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam*d  me ;  '  What  thou  sasst, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself: 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  ;  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thv  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself;  and  thence  be  caU'd 

Mother  of  human  raoe.'    What  could  I  do^ 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  t 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  less  fail. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'ry  image :  back  I  tnm'd  | 

Thou  following  ay'st  aloud,  '  Return,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly*st  thou  I  whom  thou  fl  v'st  of  him  then  artt 

His  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 

Out  of  mv  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

SubetantuJ  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  Me 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manlv  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  tniiy  fiur. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyai 
Of  coiguflal  attraction,  uniepiov'd. 
And  mM  sunender,  half  embracing,  lein'd 
On  our  first  father; Jialf  her  swellinf  bneak 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  rofd 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  diMOii^ 
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SmiPd  with  mipeiior  lore,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  doudi 
That  d^ed  May  flow*!! ;  and  prav'd  her  1 
With  kiMet  pure. 


Hp 


{Mormng  mi  PatadmJ] 
[From  the  Mone.] 

Now  mom  her  rosy  stepe  in  th'  eastern  dime 

Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

When  A&n  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 

Was  U17  light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 

And  temperate  rapours  bland,  which  the  onlj  found 

Of  leaves  and  fummg  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 

Li^tlT  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Ofbiros  on  ot'ij  bough ;  so  much  the  mora 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unawahen'd  Ere, 

With  tresses  discompoe'd  and  glowinc  (ieek. 

As  throush  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  raisM,  with  looks  of  cordial  loTe, 

Hung  orer  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  mrth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  Toioe 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  or  Flora  breathes, 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :  '  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  cspous^  my  latest  found, 

Heay'n's  last  best  gift,  my  erer  new  delight. 

Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  freui  field 

Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grore. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 
•  ♦       *^    "*♦ 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb*rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-risen. 
With  wheels  yet  hoTering  o'er  the  ocean  brim, 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
DiscoTcring  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden^  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  rarious  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  song 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  rerse, 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  haip 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began : 

'  These  are  thy  dorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wond'rous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heav'ns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  vet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  1  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  His  thirone  rejoidng ;  ye  in  heav'n  : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  I 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  drclet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  anses,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  !  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  Iwth  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  has  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon  !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fiz'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  !  that  move 


In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  odl'd  up  U^t 

Air,  and  ye  elements !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quateniaa  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix. 

Ana  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaselesi  diiogi 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists,  and  exhalations  I  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  nay, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  wiSb  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncoloar'd  1^, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'n, 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  I  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines  i 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  ware. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  pndse. 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  piaiiab 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  I  be  siler>^  mom  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  pruse. 

HaU,  universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.' 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoaghis 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  hasts 
Amone  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;  where  any  rem 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  deck 
FraitlesM  embraces  :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  'spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  bringji 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  banen  leaves.  ^ 

lEvming  in  Paradiae.^ 
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Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  neit^ 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  Ions;  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  livins  sapphires ;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil 'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  '  Fair  Consort,  th'  ho 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive.;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  indioei 
Our  eye-li£ :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dienity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  freeh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overcrofm, 
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That  mock  oar  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Thoee  bloesome  also,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsi^tly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest.' 
To  whom  thus  iSre,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
'  My  Author  and  Disposer ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
Ood  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  couTersing  I  forget  all  time : 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  diarm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower^ 
Olist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  son  show'rs ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solenm  bird,  and  this  fair  moon« 
And  these  the  gems  of  Hear'n,  her  starry  train ; 
But  neither  brwth  of  mom,  when  she  ascenda 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Olist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showen. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  gUtt'ring  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
Bat  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these!  for  whom 
This  glorious  right,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyesf 

To  whom  <nir  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
'  Daughter  of  Ood  and  Man,  acoomplish'd  Ere, 
These  hare  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  erening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  li«it  prroared,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighteii,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  Tarious  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  rirtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Slune  not  in  rain ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none, 
That  Hear'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  an4  when  we  sleep : 
Ail  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.  How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  hare  we  heard 
Celestial  roioes  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  or  responrire  each  ta  other's  note. 
Singing  tl^ir  great  Creator!  oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  Hear'nly  touch  of  instramental  sounds 
la  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Diride  the  niffht,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Hearen.' 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  ther  pass'd 
On  to  tibeir  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place 
C3ios^  by  the  soT'reign  Planter,  when  he  firam'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thi^est  ooTert  was  inworen  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  i^rew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrab, 
Fen<^d  up  the  rerdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Irii  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  hi^  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosuc ;  underfoot  the  riolet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
tH  costliest  emblem :  other  creatures  here, 


Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was- their  awe  of  Man.    In  shadier  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feigu'd. 
Pan  or  SyWanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph. 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  earlands,  and  sweet-emelUng  herbs^ 
Espoused  Ere  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heav'nly  choirs  the  hymenssan  sung, 
What  dav  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  b^uty  more  adom'd. 
More  lorely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  0  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hermes,  the  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenff'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  Ood  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  *  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  uie  crown  of  all  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  larse,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake^ 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

IBzpulnonJrom  Paradiae.^ 
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He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Livelier  tnan  Meli ocean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarrah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  stany  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Liclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared  ^— 

'  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  prefkoe  needs : 
Sufilcient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  tranagreM^ 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Oiv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim  * 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soiL' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood^ 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen, 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'  0  unexpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet,  thouffh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  flowers ! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names! 
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Who  now  shftU  rear  ye  to  Hm  san,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  fiom  the  ambroeial  fount  f 
Thee  lastly,  nti|ptial  bow'r,  by  me  adotn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obsenre 
And  wild  t  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  aeeustom*d  to  immortal  fruits  f 

Whom  thus  thft  Angel  interrupted  mild  :— 
*  Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart| 
Thus  over-fend,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  httSMnd  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.' 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retum'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed : — 

*  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam*d 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wonndf 
And  in  perfbrminr  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate. 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  pray'r  sninst  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stiflinff  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
As  from  his  faee  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv'd 
His  blessed  count'nanoe ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate. 
On  this  mount  he  appear'd,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  amon^  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : 
So  mjmy  grateftil  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  srassy  turf,  and  pile  ixp  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monuihent  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  I 
For  though  I  fled  him  angi^,  vet  recalled 
To  life  prolonff'd  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  oehola  thoufh  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore/ 
♦  •  • 

Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fiz^l  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Glidinff  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris'n  nom  a  river  o'er  the  marish  fflides, 
And  gathers  ground  last  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanc'd. 
The  bruidish*d  swo^  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fieroe  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime :  iriiereal 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  lookmg  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav*d>over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 


With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fieiy  aniu: 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wipM  them  nod. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chooie 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  ilov. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitaiy  way. 

lSaicM*s  Smne^  <f  Oneee.}  | 

[From  Psndks  lUydaed.] 
Westwaid,  mndi  nearer  by  southwest,  behold, 
Where  on  the  .^Sgean  shore  a  city  stands. 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  new 
The  schoohi  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  ih€  worid, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Sioa  next : 
There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand ;  and  yarions-measur'd  vsne^ 
^lian  channs  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 
And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  son^ 
Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  ch^leng'd  for  his  o«n  t 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  tao^ 
In  chorus  or  Iambic,  t^kchera  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  reoeiv'd 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  chaiige  in  human  lift, 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  descriVung ; 
Thence  to  the  famous  oraton  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistleas  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic^ 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fuhnin'd  over  Greece^ 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxce'  throne : 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 
From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof*d  houas 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounc'd 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  month  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  strnuns,  that  water'd  idl  the  aehools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sumam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  aect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,at  home. 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  wei^t; 
These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

iL2n>REW  UAUYKLU 

AxDKEW  Martell  (1620-1678)  is  better  known 
aa  a  prose  writer  than  a  poet,  and  it  atiU  more  cele- 
brated aa  a  patriotic  member  of  putiament.  He 
waa  aasociated  with  Milton  in  fmndship  and  in 
public  aervice.  MarveU  was  born  in  Hull,  where 
hla  father,  a  clergyman,  resided.  A  lomantk  stoiy 
is  related  of  the  elder  'Maryell,  and  of  the  dream* 
atances  attending  his  death.  He  embeiiud  in  s 
boat  with  a  youthfbl  pair  whom  he  was  to  many  to 
Lincolnshire.  The  weather  waa  calm,  bat  the 
clergyman  had  a  presentiment  of  danger ;  and  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  hia  cane  aahore,  and 
cried  out,  *  Ho,  for  heaven  I'  Hia  feara  were  bat  toe 
truly  yerifled ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  vholi 
party  perished.    The  son  waa  educated  at  (^m* 
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bridge,  and  tnrelled  abroad  for  tome  time.  Milton 
and  he  became  acquainted,  it  is  said,  in  Rome. 
Marrell  was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  embassy 
at  Constantinople.  A  letter  from  Milton  to  secre- 
tary Bradshaw  was,  in  1823,  discovered  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  in  which  the  poet  recommends  Mar- 
Tell  aa  a  person  well  fitted  to  assist  himself  in  his 


Aadmr  lUrraO. 

offloe  of  Latin  secretary,  he  being  a  good  scholar,  and 
lately  engaged  by  General  Fairfax  to  give  instruc- 
tions in  the  languages  to  his  daughter.  The  letter 
is  dated  February  1652.  Marvell,  however,  was  not 
engaged  as  Milton*s  assistant  till  1657.  Shortly 
before  the  Restoration,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  his  native  city.  He  was  not,  like 
Waller,  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  his  consistency 
and  integrity  made  him  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected. Marvell  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last 
Ungjiah  member  who  received  wages  from  his  con- 
stituents.* Charles  XL  delighted  in  his  society, 
and  believing,  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  every 
roan  had  his  price,  he  sent  Lord  Danby,  his  trea* 
surer,  to  wait  upon  Marvell,  with  an  offer  of  a 
place  at  court,  and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  inflexible  member  for  Hull  re- 
sisted his  offers,  and  it  is  said  humorously  illustrated 
his  independence  by  calling  his  servant  to  witness 
that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  successively  on  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  I  When  the  treasurer  was  gone, 
Marven  was  forced  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
guinea!  The  patriot  preserved  his  integrity  to  the 
last,  and  satirised  the  profligacy  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  court  with  much  wit  and  pungency. 
He  died  on  the  I6th  of  August  1678,  without  any 
previous  illness  or  visible  decay,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  town  of 
Hull  Tot^  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  to 
&farvell*s  memory,  but  the  court  interfered,  and 
fijrbade  the  votive  tribute. 

Marvell's  prose  writings  were  exceedingly  popular 
in  their  day,  but  being  written  for  temporary  pnr- 

•  TlMSDeieiitwacetofabiirgMB,  for  serring  In  puUsmcnt, 
«M  ti.  a-dmy ;  thoM  of  a  knight  for  the  shire.  4a.  They  were 
lednoed  to  thia  oertafai  nim  the  16th  of  Edward  IL  We  hare 
teen  the  original  of  an  agreement  between  a  member  and  hto 
•onatftoenU,  dated  September  1645,  in  which  the  former  etipu- 
teted  to  eerve  without  •  any  manner  of  wagea  or  pay*  from  the 
mayor,  aMemwD.  and  burgee>ee  of  the  town.  The  ezcitemcnt 
af  the  oItU  war  had  iaoTMaad  the  deeira  of  many  to  rit  in 


poses,  they  have  mostly  gone  out  of  itiind  with  the 
circumstances  that  produced  them.  In  1672  he  at- 
tacked Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop,  Parker,  in  a  piece 
entitled  The  Bekearml  Tratupoud.  In  this  production 
he  vindicates  the  fair  fame  of  Milton,  who,  he  says, 
*  was  and  is  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp- 
ness of  wit  as  any  man.'  One  of  Marvdl*s  treatises, 
An  Account  q/*  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England,  was  considered  so  formid- 
able, that  a  rewanl  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  flrst,  if  not  the 
very  first,  traces  of  that  vein  of  sportive  humour 
and  raillery  on  national  manners  and  absurdities, 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  perfection  by  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  MarvelL 
He  wrote  with  great  liveliness,  point,  and  vigour, 
though  often  coarse  and  personaL  His  poetry  is 
degant  rather  than  forcible:  it  was  an  embellish- 
ment to  his  character  of  patriot  and  controversialist, 
but  not  a  substantix  e  ground  of  honour  an  J  distinc- 
tion. '  There  is  at  least  one  advantage  in  the 
poetical  inclination,'  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  his 
Man  of  Feeling,  *  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  philan- 
thropy. There  is  a  certain  poetic  ground  on  which 
a  man  cannot  tread  without  feelings  that  enlarge 
the  heart  The  causes  of  human  depravity  vanish 
before  the  enthusiasm  he  professes;  and  many  who 
are  not  able  to  reach  the  Parnassian  heights,  may 
yet  approach  so  near  as  to  be  bettered  by  the  air  of 
the  climate.'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
¥rith  Andrew  Marvell.  Only  a  good  and  amiable 
man  could  have  written  his  verses  on  The  Emigrants 
in  the  Bermudas^  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos. 
His  poem  on  The  Nymph  Complaining  for  the  DmA 
of  her  Fawn,  is  also  finely  conceived  and  expressed. 

I%e  Emigrants  in  Bermudat, 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  list'ning  winds  received  their  son^. 
*  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maxe 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own ! 
Where  Ha  the  huge  sea  monsters  rackSy 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs  ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  xagS. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything. 
And  sends  the  fowU  to  us  in  carp, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hanss  in  shades  the  orange  bright^ 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate's  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  metly 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet. 
But  apples,  plants  of  such  a  pi  ice. 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars,  chosen  by  his  hand. 
From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land ; 
And  m&ktes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar« 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexic  bay.* 
Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boaft 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 

^  'MM 
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And  all  the  way,  to  piide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  thejr  kept  the  time.* 

Th£  Npmpk  ComplaifUng  for  the  Death  of  her  Fmm, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  b^ 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  t  They  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst,  aliTe, 
Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wisii'd  them  ill, 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prerail  with  Hcarcn  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  1  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  faiL    But  0  my  fears  I 
It  cannot  die  so.    Hearen's  king 
Keeps  register  of  ereiything, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Et'u  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 
Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  handi 
In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
Yet  could  they  not  be  clean ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain, 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylrio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 
One  morning,  I  remember  well, 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell. 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he, '  Look  how  your  huntsman  hera 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heajii 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this ;  and  veir  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  t    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loreth  me ! 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  m 
As  Sylvio  did ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  fint 

I  it  at  miite  own  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day, 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  thej. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  I  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft. 

And  white,  shall  I  say  t  than  my  hand— 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land  1 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 

*  This  ptooe  of  Marrdl's,  putlonUaly  the  lart  vens,  sisnii  to 
bava  bean  in  the  mind  of  a  distinguiahed  poet  of  our  owi|  day, 
Kr  TboDiM  Moore,  when  he  oompoaed  hia  ilna  lyrlo,  *  The 
CsiMdlan  Boat  Bong/ 


With  what  a  pretty  skipping  gnea 
It  oft  would  diallenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when 't  had  left  me  fiur  away, 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  star/ 1 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hindi. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  wind*. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  oveigrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  gaeM 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  loved  only  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  Us; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 

Until  its  lips  ev'n  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  te^ 

And  print  those  roees  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

J%oiighti4na  GarcUn. 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amate. 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  labours  eee 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree^^ 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  all  the  flow'rs,  and  trees,  do  clo«^ 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repoee. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here^ 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  f 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  amonff  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  am'rous  As  this  lovely  green.  . 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress*  nam*. 
Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed. 
How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed  t 
Fair  trees  1  where'er  your  bariis  I  wounda 
No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

What  wond'rons  life  in  this  I  lead  I 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  dusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wia«. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  rsadi. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 


Meanwhile  the  mind  from  plei 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shadsw 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  fooi^ 
Or  at  some  finiit-tree's  mo«y  root, 
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CMting  the  body's  rest  aside, 
Hj  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sin^. 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepar'd  for  longer  flight, 
WaTei  in  its  plumes  the  Tarious  light. 

Such  was  the  happj  garden  state. 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet. 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet  I 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there : 
Two  paradises  are  in  one, 
To  lire  in  paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  nrd'ner  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  Uiis  dial  new  I 
Where,  from  abore,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fraerant  zodiac  run : 
And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  houn 
Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers ! 


lA  Whiauiad  Saikv  en  ffoBamd,*'\ 

I 

I       Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  th'  off-scouring  of  the  British  sand ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heav'd  the  lead ; 
Ot  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell. 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  musclendiell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety. 
Glad  then,  as  minerb  who  have  found  the  ore. 
They,  with  mad  labour,  fish'd  the  land  to  shore : 
And  div'd  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  Ambergrease ; 
Collecting  anxiouslv  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away ; 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  rowl. 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 
How  did  they  rivet,  with  gigantic  piles, 
Thorough  the  centre  their  new-catched  miles ; 
And  to  the  stake  a  stru^ling  country  bound, 
Where  barking  waves  stul  bait  the  forced  ground ; 
Building  their  wat'ry  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  ix^ur'd  ocean  laid, 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  play'd ; 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  show  them  what's  their  mare  liberum. 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  does  boil ; 
The  es^  and  water  play  at  level-coyl. 
The  fish  ofttimes  the  burgher  dispossess'd. 
And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest ; 
And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  sea-imnphs,  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  IHitch  serv'd  up  for  Cabillau ; 
Or,  as  they  over  the  new  level  rang'd. 
For  pickled  herring,  pickled  heeren  chang'd. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  of  her  mistake. 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake^ 
Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings. 
Something  like  goyemment  among  them  brings. 
For,  as  with  Pi|^ies,  who  hesi  kills  the  crane, 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain. 
Among  the  blind  the  one-ey'd  blinkard  reigns, 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  conmiands  : 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands. 
Who  best  oould  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord^  and  country's  father,  speak. 

•  BbOaad  was  the  enemy  of  the  oommonwesltti,  and  pio- 
ftsetoroftlieexiladkiiig;  tlicrafore  odious  to  MsrvBlL 


To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state ; 
Invent  a  shov'l,  and  be  a  magintrate. 
Hence  some  small  dike  grave,  unperceiv'd  invades 
The  pow'r,  and  grows,  as  'twere,  a  king  of  spades ; 
But,  for  less  envy  some  join'd  states  endoreSi 
Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers : 
For  these  half-anders,  half-wet,  and  half-dry. 
Nor  bear  strict  service,  nor  pure  liberty. 
'TIS  probable  religion,  after  this. 
Came  next  in  order ;  which  they  could  not  miM. 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fishermen  t 
Besides,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise. 
And,  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise ; 
Though  herring  for  their  God  few  voices  miss'd^ 
And  Poor-John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist. 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before, 
Never  so  fertile,  spawn 'd  upon  this  shore 
More  preffnant  tluw  their  Marg'ret,  that  laid  down 
For  Hands-in-K  elder  of  a  whole  Hans-Town. 
Sure,  when  religion  did  itself  embark, 
And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark. 
It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground. 
Each  one  thence  pillag'd  the  first  piece  he  found : 
Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew, 
.  Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew ; 
That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 
Opinion,  but  finds  credit,  and  exchange. 
In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear : 
The  universal  church  is  only  there.    *    * 

SAMUEL  BUTLSB. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  pasquinade,  written  to  satmse 
living  characters  or  systems,  outlives  its  own  age ; 
and,  where  such  is  the  case,  we  may  well  suppose 
something  very  remarkable  in  the  work,  if  not  in 


Ssmucl  Butler, 
the  merits  of  its  author.  Such  a  work  is  HudUtras, 
a  cavalier  burlesque  of  the  extravagant  ideas  and 
rigid  manners  of  the  English  Puritans  of  the  civil 
war  and  commonwealth.  Borne  up  by  a  felicity  of 
versification  and  an  intensity  of  wit  never  excelled  in 
our  literature,  this  poem  still  retains  its  place  amongst 
the  classic  productions  of  the  English  muse»  althoagfa, 
perhaps,  rarely  read  through  at  once,  for  which,  in- 
deed,  its  incessant  brilliancy  in  some  measure  unfits 
it  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  this  extraordmary 
satire,  was  bom  in  1612  at  Stresham,  in  Worcester- 
shire.   His  father  was  a  farmer,  possessing  a  sinall 
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estate  of  his  own;  in  short,  an  English  yeoman. 
The  poet»  having  receired  some  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Worcester,  remoTed  to  Cam- 
bridge, probably  with  the  design  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  there;  but,  as  he  is  ascertained  to  have  never 
matriculated,  it  is  supposed  that  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  had  forbidden  him  to 
advance  ia  the  learned  career  to  which  his  tastes 
directed  him.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  parts  of 
Butler's  life,  there  rests  great  obscurity.  It  appears 
that  he  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  in  performing 
the  duties  of  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  his 
native  district,  and  that  in  this  situation  he  found 
means  of  cultivating  his  mind.  His  talents  may  be 
presumed  to  have  interested  some  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours  in  his  behalf,  for  he  is  afterwards  found 
in  Uie  family  of  the  Countestf  of  Kent,  where  he  liad 
the  use  of  a  library,  and  the  advantage  of  conver- 
sation with  the  celebrated  Selden,  who  often  em- 
ployed the  poet  as  his  amanuensis  and  transcriber. 
Thus  ran  on  the  years  of  Butler's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  so  far  he  cannot  be  considered  as  un- 
fortunate, if  we  are  to  presume  that  he  found  his 
chief  enjoyment,  as  scholars  gtenerally  do,  in  oppor- 
tunities of  intellectual  improvement  He  is  next 
found  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  Bedford- 
shire gentleman,  whom  it  is  probable  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor.  Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
principal  officers,  marked  probably — ^perhaps  to  an 
unusual  degree — by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of 
his  party.  The  situation  could  not  be  a  very  agree- 
able one  to  a  man  whose  disposition  was  so  much 
towards  wit  and  humour,  even  though  those  quali- 
ties had  not  made  their  owner  a  royalist,  which  in 
•uch  an  age  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  da  Daily 
exposed  to  association  with  persons  whose  character, 
firom  antagonism  to  his  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  now  mature  muse  of 
Butler  should  have  conceived  the  design  of  a  general 
satire  on  the  sectarian  party.  Perhaps  personal 
grievances  of  his  own  might  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  his  feelings  regsirding  the  CromweUians.  The 
matchless  fiction  of  Cervantes  supplied  him  with 
a  model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  substitute  the 
extravagances  of  a  political  and  religious  fanaticism 
for  those  of  chivalry.  Luke  himse&  is  understood 
to  be  depicted  in  Sir  Hudibras,  and  for  this  Butler 
has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality: we  are  not  disposed  decidedly  ^o  rebut  the 
charge ;  but  we  think  it  may  in  candour  wO  allowed 
to  hang  in  doubt,  until  we  know  something  more 
precise  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
nexion of  the  poet  with  his  patron,  and,  more  par- 
ticulariy,  those  attending  their  parting. 

The  Restoration  threw  a  faint  and  brief  sunshine 
upon  the  life  of  Butler.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Carbuiy,  President  of  the  principality 
of  Wales;  and  when  the  wardenship  of  the  Marches 
was  revived,  the  earl  made  his  secretary  steward  of 
Ludlow  castle.  The  poet,  now  fifty  years  of  age, 
seemed  to  add  to  his  security  for  the  ftituH  by  marry- 
ing a  widow  named  Herbert,  who  was  of  good  family 
and  fortune;  but  this  prospect  proved  delusive,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  parties  on  whom  the 
lady's  fortune  depended.  It  was  now  that  Butler 
first  became  an  author.  The  first  part  of  *  Hudibras' 
appeared  in  1663,  and  immediately  became  popular. 
Its  wit,  so  pit  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  satiric  pictures  which  it  presented, 
each  of  which  had  hundreds  of  prototypes  within 
the  recollection  of  all  men  then  living,  could  not 
faU  to  give  it  extensive  currency.  By  the  Eari  of 
Dorset,  an  accomplished  friend  of  letters,  it  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  court ;  and  the  king 
la  said  to  have  done  it  the  honour  oi  often  quoting 


it.  A  second  part  appeared  in  1664,  and  a  third 
fourteen  years  later.  But  though  the  poet  and  his 
work  were  the  praise  of  all  ranks,  from  royalty 
downwards,  he  was  himself  little  benefited  by  it 
What  emoluments  he  derived  finom  his  stewardsliip, 
or  whether  he  derived  any  emoluments  from  it  at 
all,  does  not  appear;  but  it  seems  tolerably  dear 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  mean 
and  struggling  circumstances  in  London.  The  Eari 
of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at  court,  but  he 
never  obtained  it  The  king  ordered  him  a  present 
of  £300,*  which  was  insufficient  to  discharge  the 
debts  pressmg  upon  him  at  the  time.  He  was  fa- 
voured with  an  interview  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  however,  seeing  two  court  ladles  pass, 
ran  out  to  them,  and  did  pot  come  back,  so  that 
Butler  had  to  go  home  disappointed.  Such  are  the 
only  circumstances  related  as  chequering  a  twenty- 
years'  life  of  obscure  misery  which  befell  the  most 
brilliant  comic  genius  which  perhaps  our  country 
has  ever  produced.  Butler  di^  in  1680,  in  a  mean 
street  near  Covent  Garden,t  and  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  a  Mend. 


Rose  BCiwt,  London;  In  which  BvtkrdM. 

'Hudibras'  is  not  only  the  best  buriesque  poem 
written  against  the  Puritans  of  that  age,  so  fertile 
in  satire,  but  is  the  best  burlesque  in  the  En^sh 
language.  The  same  amount  of  learning,  wit, 
shrewdness,  ingenious  and  deep  thought,  feOdtous 
illustration,  and  irresistible  droUery,  has  never  been 
comprised  in  the  same  limits^  The  idea  of  the  knight. 
Sir  Hudibras,  going  out  *a-ooloDelling'  with  his  Squire 
Ralph,  is  of  course  copied  from  C^aotes;  but  the 
filling  up  of  the  story  is  different  Don  Quixote  pre- 
sents us  with  a  wide  range  of  adventures,  which  in- 

*ItisiinudlysUtadthst  thtoonlerwaafor£a000,  bat  that 
a  figure  was  cut  off,  and  only  £300  paid.  It  is  to  us  quito  In- 
oonodvable  that  so  large  a  sum  should  have  ever  been  ordered 
by  the  king,  all  the  circinnstanoes  considered ;  and  we  thsra> 
fore  do  not  allude  to  it  in  the  text 

t  Butler  died  in  Rose  Street.  Covent  Garden,  one  of  ths 
meaneeft  streeu  of  that  part  of  the  city.  He  waa  buried  at  the 
west  end  of  the  churchyard  of  8t  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  south  side,  under  the  wall  of  the  church.— Pi^risM^w  in 
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terest  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  There  is  a 
rreahneas  and  a  romance  about  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  a  tone  of  high  honour  and  chiyahrj,  which 
Butler  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  His  object  was 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
Pwitans,  especially  their  leaders,  and  to  debase  them 
by  low  and  vulgar  associations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  many  H  their  acts  there  was  scope  for  sar- 
casm. Their  affected  dress,  language^  and  manners, 
their  absurd  and  fiuiatical  legidatioii  against  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  Tillage  May-poles,  and 
o^er  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  notice, 
were  ikir  subjects  for  the  satirical  poet  Their  reli- 
gions enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intolerance  and 
sbsurditj.  Contending  for  so  dear  a  prize  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  beliering  that  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  shake  and  overturn  the  old  corruptions 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Puritans  were  little  guided  by 
considerations  of  prudence,  policy,  or  forbearance. 
Even  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  party, 
waslbroed  to  admit 

That  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large. 
The  higher  qualities  of  these  men,  their  indomitable 
counige  and  lofty  zeal,  were  of  course  overiooked 
or  despised  by  the  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Butler  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
barie^[ue  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
for  generations  after  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
the  more  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
plot  or  action  of  *  Hudibras*  is  Umited  and  defective, 
and  seems  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
on  which  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
sllostona.  The  first  cantos  were  written  eariy,  when 
the  dvil  war  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
yesrs  later,  and  have  a  sketch  of  public  affairs  to 
the  dias(4ution  of  the  Rump  Parliament  The 
bore  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  justice  sallying  out  with 
hit  attendant,  an  Independent  derk,  to  redress 
superstition  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule, and  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
the  parties,  which  are  highly  witty  and  ludicrous ; 
by  thdr  attack  on  the  bear  and  the  fiddle ;  their 
imprisoament  in  the  stocks;  the  voluntary  penance 
of  whipping  submitted  to  by  the  knight,  and  his 
adventures  with  his  lady. 

The  love  of  Hudibras  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Falstafi^  and  he  argues  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
utmost  l^ieedom,  men  having,  he  says,  nothing  but 
'frail  vows'  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  fair. 
He  moiBlises  as  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 

Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then. 

That  men  hare  right  to  ereiy  one. 

And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 

And  therefore  men  hare  power  to  choose, 

Bat  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 

Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  course 

Soe'cr  we  taae  to  your  amours, 

Tliovgli  by  the  indirectest  way, 

Tia  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 

And  that  you  ouf ht  to  take  that  course 

As  we  take  you,  lor  better  or  worn. 

And  gratefulW  submit  to  those 

Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  but  more  of  it 
.  1  would  baldly  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Chailea.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
•Hudibras,*  and  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
style,  whk^  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
lenities  of  the  reader  eannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
oonatant  tensloD;  and  after  perusing  some  thirty  or 
'  ibrtj  pages,  he  is  fain  to  relhiquish  the  task,  and 
':  oat  for  the  simplicity  of  nature.    Some  of  the 


short  buriesque  descriptions  are  inimitable.    For  ex- 
ample, of  Morning — 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  uj^. 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 
or  Night— 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies. 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes ; 
The  moon  puU'd  off  her  veil  of  light, 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sisht, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made. 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade), 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night, 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  li^t ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere, 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  bcpn  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrow'd  lustre ; 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  reliev'd. 
By  counterfeiting  death  reriv'd. 

Many  of  the  lines  and  similes  in  *  Hudibras*  are 
completely  identified  with  the  language,  and  can 
never  be  separated  from  it    Sucli  are  the  opening 
lines  of  Part  IL  canto  three- 
Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ;    - 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight; 
And  still  the  less  they  understand, 
The  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  money — 

For  what  in  worth  is  anything. 

But  so  much  money  as  ^twill  bring ! 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets — 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  salce ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  aro  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in '  Hudi- 
bras,' but  the  number  is  astonishingly  smalL 

lAeeomplUhmmlt  cfJffvuUbmtJ] 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  Icnew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  ft^rs. 
Set  folks  together  bv  the  ears. 
And  made  tnem  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore  : 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  lon^-ear*d  rout,  to  battle  sounded. 
And  nulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  t 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  veiy  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  Icnighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  anything  but  chivalry ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Ri^ht-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knishts  and  errant. 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  ^reat  on  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bmd  o'er,  as  swaddle  • 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature. 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
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But  here  our  authon  make  a  doubt, 
WlMther  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother. 
The  diflfrence  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outwei^'d  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Wliich  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fooL 
For 't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Mofataigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenees  did  write.) 
But  they're  misti£en  yexy  much ; 
Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such  : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wity 
He  was  yeiy  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  oould  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word.    *    * 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skiU'd  in  analytic  ; 
He  oould  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  tide ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute  | 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off  , 

I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  he  cQd  it  by  : 
Else^  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect : 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages ; 
Tynm  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Wbich  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble^ 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  chaige, 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large : 
For  he  oould  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 


Weeds  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on: 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em. 
The  Ignorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stones 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phzaM^ 
He  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 

IBdigum  <^  JffitdibraaJl 

For  his  reli^on,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 
*Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  graol 
.To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly  thorough  reformation. 
Which  always  must  be  carried  oo. 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended ; 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 
Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  tick; 
That  wiUi  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrone,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to^ 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  Uk 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spite ; 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 
Freewill  they  one  way  disavow. 
Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 
Rather  than  fail,  they  will  de^ 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparsge 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-poixi^fi; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  blaspheme  custard  throu^  the  noae. 
Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon. 
To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 
As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 
Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  < 


[PenonaL  Appeatanoe  qfJEMdibnu.} 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  graot 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  fuce  ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey. 
The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gray* 
This  haiiy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ; 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government ; 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade. 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were : 
Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grsfir 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  me ; 
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Though  it  contribated  its  own  fall. 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfidl ; 

It  WM  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orden  by  strict  tow  ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  serere. 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier ; 

Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution. 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution ; 

T*  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  rengeance  of  th'  incensed  state. 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 

Still  ready  to  be  puU'd  and  torn ; 

With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Reril'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd  ; 

Maugre  i^  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecmte, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisten 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  nerer. 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  serer ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow.    *    * 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 
And  thoufh  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof; 
WhpiebyHwas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  feir'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen,' 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen ; 
To  old  king  Hany  so  well-known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  canr  victual  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th' ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t*  other  magazine, 
Th^  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 
And  till  they  were  storm*d  and  beaten  out, 
Ne*er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  raat, 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass*d. 
Where  belly-timber  aboye  ground. 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  ^raz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  prorision  on  record ; 
Mliich  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had'no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
Tis  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  puU'd  out  behind, 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din'd  ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose. 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons. 
They  took  their  bre^fasts  or  their  luncheons. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd, 
As  leaned  anuiors  use,  to  whom 
We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  eerve  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bulleto 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pnlleti^ 

To  whom  he  bore  sA  fell  a  grutch. 

He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty,  * 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  mkj, 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 

The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  deyour'd,  it  was  so  manful. 

And  so  much  soom'd  to  lurk  in  caee^ 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 

It  had  appeared  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  shouldori 

Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession. 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run* 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page^ 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do : 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  would  not  care: 
Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Haye  lately  done  on  the  same  score.1 

l%e  SUphmi  Ml  the  Mwm, 

JDeslgned  as  a  satire  upon  the  Royal  Society,  whose  phOoso- 
phlcal  researches  appeared  to  Uutler,  and  the  wits  in  | 
to  be  in  many  instances  whimsical  and  absurd.] 

A  leam'd  society  of  late. 

The  gloiy  of  a  foreign  state, 

Agre«d,  upon  a  summer's  night, 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  invent'ir  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay, 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  surveyors  stole  a  shire ; 

T'  observe  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  abounded  roost,  or  wanted ; 

And  make  the  prop'rest  obdervations 

For  settling  of  new  plantations, 

If  the  society  should  incline 

1"  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting 
For  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting. 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heav'n  itself  assail. 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon, 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  should  have  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  virtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Approv'd  the  most  profound,  and  wise^ 
To  solve  impossibilities, 


1  An  allnslon  to  CmnwelL    It  is  donbtftal 
ever  carried  on  the  brewinf  badness,  but  his 
edly  did,  in  the  town  of  Huatingilon. 
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AdTancing  gravelyy  to  i 

To  th'  optic  glaM  his  judging  cr)re» 

Cried,  Struige  I  then  reioibrc'd  his  si^i 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might, 

And  bent  his  penetrating  brow 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through : 

When  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire. 

And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fii«, 

Suipris'd  with  wonder,  beforehand. 

At  what  they  did  not  understand. 

Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  what 

The  matter  was  they  wonder'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o*  th'  moon, 

Who^  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon. 

Do  lire  in  cellars  under  ground, 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round, 

^In  which  at  once  they  fortify 

Against  the  sun  and  th'  enemj), 

"VHiich  thej  count  towns  and  cities  there^ 

Because  their  people's  ciriller 

Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 

To  lire  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Call'd  Prevolrans,  with  whom  thej  an 

Perpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies,  highly  enng'd. 

Are  in  a  bloody  fight  en^ig'd. 

And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 

As  by  the  glass  'tis  clear  and  plain. 

Look  quickly  then,  that  erery  one 

Mar  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  and  famous  far  ana  near. 
As  one  of  singular  invention. 
But  uniyersaf  comprehension. 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  noM 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prore  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men  whose  nat'ral  eyes  are  out, 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th*  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  a^in  ! 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  those^ 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose, 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  be  made  appear, 
By  which  both  senses  being  united. 
Does  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  sight* 
To  view  the  formidable  fights, 
Obsenr'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  out. 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  SubTolvani  rally, 
And  from  their  trenches  maike  a  sally 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy, 
Who  now  bc^gin  to  route  and  fly. 

These  silly  ranting  PrerolTans 
Hare  ev'iy  summer  their  campMgns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  ge^, 
I'  th'  islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  &ce  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come. 
And  then  return  in  triumph  home, 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th'  year  in  lies, 
And  vap'ring  of  their  victories ; 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they're  believ'd 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  deriv'd. 
And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated  : 
For  as  th*  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  biinj 
To  dvU  lile^  but  fiddling. 


Thev  still  retain  the  antique  cousw 
And  custom  of  their  aaeestors, 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  thej  dOb 

While  thus  the  leam'd  man  entertaiM 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Prevolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown, 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon. 
That  understood  her  various  soils, 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennet-moylM^ 
And  in  the  register  of  fiune 
Had  enter'd  Ms  loxif-living  name, 
After  he  had  poi^d  tong  and  hard 
I*  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  stac'd^ 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appean 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spnorei; 
A  wonder  more  unparallel'd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld ; 
An  elephant  from  one  of  those 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loosa^ 
And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amai'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
Look  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  onboHb 
It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e*er  was  bred  in  Afric  vet. 
From  which  we  boldly  ma^  infer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuUer. 
And  since  the  mif^ty  Pynhus  brou^t 
Those  living  cast^  fint,  'tis  thou^t. 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  aigument  be  held 
^Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  penoD 
Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on. 
And  amply  satisfied  us  all 
Of  th'  Prevol  vans'  originaL 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon. 
Though  we  had  now  diacover'd  none^ 
Is  Msily  made  manifest. 
Since,  nom  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations, 
And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard. 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stoiM  J 
And  if  the  moon  produce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 
Tis  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  greater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth, 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 
Of  all  our  ereat'st  discoverers). 
And  that  thoee  monstrous  creatnret  there, 
Ars  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  ngfat 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  ficht. 
And  ev'ry  man,  with  equu  caiv^ 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share ; 
When  one,  who,  for  his  excellence 
In  height 'ning  words  and  shad'wing  i 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit. 
Was  magnified  himself  no  lesi 
In  home  and  foreign  colleges^ 
Began,  transportea  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue : 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  inead% 
This  ffreat  diseov'ry  makes  amends 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  pstina, 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  faiauifl; 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon. 
We've  ^tten  ground  upon  tlie  moon. 
And  gam'd  a  pass,  to  hold  diapnte 
With  all  the  planets  that  atand  out ; 
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To  etarj  this  mott  Turtuous  war 

And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn. 
Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them. 
While  all  were  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 

Home  to  the  door  of  erwy  star. 

And  plant  the  artilleiy  of  our  tubes 

Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  ; 

Of  great  renown  there  thus  began  : — 

To  stietdi  our  rictories  beyond 

'Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  say 

Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground. 
And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensicnt, 
Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  rast  dimension^ 
1  Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago. 

What  cannot  be,  what  can,  and  mayl 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 

A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  plac'd, 

Where  the  least  error  of  the  sight 

;  >unt  not  presume  to  wish  to  do). 

May  show  things  fiilse,  but  never  ri^t; 

And  prore  if  they  are  other  suns. 
As  some  hATe  held  opinions. 

Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  off, 

By  any  sublunary  proof: 

For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 

From  whence  those  bright  efflurias  ooiM 

Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  f 

Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd, 

That  shine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnaces. 

In  ev'ry  species  there  produc'd. 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer 

Nor  b  this  all  we  hare  achier'd. 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  belier'd, 

Upon  the  same  productions  here. 

And  hare  no  more  our  best  designs, 
,           Because  they're  ours,  belier'd  ill  signs. 

Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  natiom^ 

Have  such  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 

T*  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge  ; 

Variety  in  all  she  does. 

.  Nor  shall  our  ablest  yirtuosis 

Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 

We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephant. 

Nor  those  derioes,  that  are  laid 

That  elephant  may  differ  so 

1          Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

From  those  upon  the  earth  below, 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong ; 
1          Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunes  more 

As  being  of  a  diff'rent  breed. 

That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pac'd. 

Be  diaig'd  upon  the  ancient  score ; 

Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast. 
And  yet  be  elephants  no  less 

No  more  oar  making  old  dogs  young 

Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees. 

Nor  new  inrented  chariots  draw 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 

,          The  boys  to  course  us  without  law ; 

Fam'd  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse, 
To  turn  *em  into  mongrel  curs. 

Look'd  wise,  then  said— All  this  is  trM^ 

And  learnedly  observ'd  by  you  ; 
But  there's  another  reason  for  \ 

Make  them  suspect  our  skulls  are  brittle^ 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

That  falls  but  very  little  short 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

Of  mathematic  demonstration, 

An  elder-stick  will  sare  the  leather 

Upon  an  accurate  calculation  ; 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod. 

And  that  is— as  the  earth  and  moon 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 
To  take  all  former  scandals  off; 

Do  both  move  contrary  upon 

Their  axes,  the  rapidity 

Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 

But  since  the  world's  incredulous 

But  so  prodigiously  fast. 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 

In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone, 

And  with  a  prejudice  prcTcnts 
Our  best  and  worst  experiments. 

Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own. 
Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of, 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscarry. 

]  n  concert  tried,  or  solitary). 

As  you  have  cleared  by  leanied  prool 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thenoe 
Lay  claim  t*  a  nobler  inference. 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again, 

Let  OS  as  cautiously  contrire 

And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 

To  draw  an  exact  narratire 

Of  what  we  er'ry  one  can  swear 

To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 

Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

That,  when  we  publish  the  account, 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied. 

Wc  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't. 
This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 

As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side, 

Applauded  the  profound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 

Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument, 

And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction. 

%*  having  overcome  all  doubt, 
Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 

To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 

But  whilst  the  diiefs  were  drawing  up 

And,  to  complete  their  narrative. 

This  strange  n^emoir  o'  th'  telescope. 

Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrieve^ 

One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance, 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance. 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 

•    With  wording  the  memorial. 

And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 

The  footboys,  for  diversion  too^ 

To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 

As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 

This  being  related,  gare  a  stop 
To  what  uie  rest  were  drawing  up ; 

Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 

And  er'iy  man,  amat'd  anew 

Began  to  saze  upon  the  moon, 
As  those  Uiey  waited  on  had  done^ 

How  it  could  possibly  be  true. 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  race 

With  monkeys'  ingenuity. 

So  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 

That  love  to  practise  what  they  tee  ; 
When  one,  wiiose  turn  it  was  to  peep^ 

Besolr'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good, 
At  IcMi  as  possible  as  he  could. 

Saw  someUilng  in  the  engine  creepy 
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And,  Tiewing  well,  disooTer'd  mon 

Than  all  the  leam'd  had  done  before. 

Quoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  slunk 

Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 

And  now  is  sotten  down  so  nigh, 

I  have  him  just  against  mine  ejt. 
This  being  overheard  bj  one 

Who  was  not  so  far  overgrown 

In  any  virtuous  speculation, 

To  judge  with  mere  imagination^ 

Immediately  he  made  a  guess 

At  solving  all  appearances, 

A  way  far  more  significant 

Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephant. 

And  found,  upon  a  second  view. 

His  own  hvpothesis  most  true ; 

For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 

To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 

He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 

The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  between 

The  two  glass  windows  in  restraint. 

Was  swell'd  into  an  elephant. 

And  prov*d  the  virtuous  occasion 

Of  all  this  learned  dissertation : 

And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore 

Was  great  with  child  they  say,  and  bore, 

A  silly  mouse,  this  mouse,  as  strange, 

Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 

Had  penn*d  the  wonderful  narration. 

And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 

T'  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ, 

When  this  accurs'd  phenomenon 

Confounded  all  they'd  said  or  done : 

For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at, 

But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  straight, 

More  furiously  enrag'd  by  far. 

Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war, 

To  find  so  admirable  a  hint, 

When  they  had  all  agreed  to  have  seen't, 

And  were  engof'd  to  make  it  out. 

Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt. 
[At  thU  orUs,  a  leutied  member,  deroted  to  natural  hislory, 
tdd  hb  brethren  that  Truth  was  of  a  ooy  character,  and  so 
obecure,  that  mistakes  were  often  made  about  her,  and  he  waa 
of  opinion  that  each  man  thould  in  the  meantime  reatriot 
himaelf  to  one  department  of  acience,  and  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide on  things  half  made  out  by  others.] 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 

The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  good. 

And,  from  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 

Resolv'd  to  give  truth  no  regard. 

But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  vouch. 

And  either  find,  or  make  it  such : 

That  'twas  more  noble  to  create 

Things  like  truth  out  of  strong  conceit, 

Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt 

To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 
This  being  resolv'd,  they,  one  by  one, 

Review'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon  ; 

But  still  the  narrower  they  pried. 

The  more  they  were  unsatisfied. 

In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 

As  if  they  'ad  sev'ial  faiths  of  seeing ; 

Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view. 

That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  true. 

And  that  they  never  would  recant 

One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 

Avowed  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's. 

But  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 

Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 

Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour. 

And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 

The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 

Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  the  ballet-box. 


And,  like  the  nation's  patriots,  ; 

To  &id,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votest  | 

Others  oonceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 

T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it, 

And  for  their  private  satisfaction, 

To  re-examine  the  transaction, 

And  after  explicate  the  rest, 

As  thev  should  find  cause  for  the  hmL 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient, 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down, 
It  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon ; 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarmi 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  aims, 
Had  all  pasrd  muster,  by  mischsaoa^ 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Prevolvans. 
This  being  discovered,  put  them  all 
Into  a  fresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flioi^ 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarms 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
Bright  in  a  crystal  river  shone. 
Threw  casting  nets  as  subtily  at  her. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o'  the  water. 
But  when  thev  had  unscrew'd  the  glasi^ 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was. 
And  saw  the  mouse,  that,  by  mishap. 
Had  made  the  telescope  a  trap, 
Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afflicted, 
To  be  so  openlv  convicted. 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone^ 
With  this  discovery  alone. 
That  those  who  gresdily  punne 
Things  wonderful,  instead  of  true^ 
That  in  their  speculations  choose 
To  make  discoveries  strange  news, 
And  natural  history  a  gazette 
Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fet ; 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known. 
That  is  not  huge  and  oveigrown. 
And  explicate  appearances. 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please; 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  are  paid  with  soon. 

IMiaoellaneous  Thovghtt.'] 

[From  Butler'a  Remains.] 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance; 
Ai  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  hi|ber 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  enlirs 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground, 
Is  forc'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  mudb  in  value  as  it  waats  in  wei^t. 

Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 

For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 

For  could  it  hold  inviolate 

Against  those  eruelties  of  fate 

Which  all  felicities  below 

By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to. 

It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 

For  perishing  mortality ; 

Translate  to  earth  the  joys  abore ; 

For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love. 

All  love  at  first,  like  generous  wine^ 

Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine  ; 

For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee. 

And  from  the  impurer  matter  free, 

Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 

And  proves  the  pleasantei  the  colder.        .^o 


—  1 
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As  at  the  approach  of  winter,  all 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  use  to  fall. 
And  leave  them  naked,  to  engage 
With  stonns  and  tempests  when  thej  rage,^ 
While  humbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  ^reen  liyeries  all  the  year; 
So  when  their  glorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  oo. 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  span  the  less. 

Id  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Thou^  there  'twas  all  authority. 

All  smatteiers  are  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Thsn  glowing  coals  that  give  them  light. 

[7b  ku  Mittreu,} 

Do  not  unjustlj  blame 

Mj  guiltless  breast, 
For  yenturing  to  disclose  a  flame 

It  had  90  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  CTer  to  have  lain ; 
But  that  my  sifhs,  like  blasts  of  wind. 

Made  it  breai  out  again. 

CHABLX8  COTTOir. 

The  name  of  Chabij38  Cottok  (1630-1687)  calls 
up  a  number  of  agreeable  associations.  It  is  best 
known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionate  union 
with  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  but  Cotton 
was  a  cheerful,  witty,  aooomplished  man,  and  only 
wanted  wealth  and  prudence  to  have  made  him  one 
of  the  leading  characters  of  his  day.  His  father, 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1658,  leaying  the  poet 
an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the 
rirer  Dore,  ao  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  trout- 
fishing.  The  property  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
pecuniary  relief,  as  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
slated sereral  works  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
indoding  Montaigne's  Essays.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
marriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Cotton  ever  got  out  of 
his  difficulties.  The  lady's  fortune 'was  seoued 
from  his  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insd- 
rent  His  happy,  careless  disposition,  seems  to  hare 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  his  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarrassments.  He  published  sere- 
ral  boriesques  and  traresties,  some  of  them  grossly 
indelicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
full  of  genuine  poetry.  One  of  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Ireland,  seems  to  hare  anticipated,  as 
Mr  Campbell  remarks,  the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
*  New  Bath  Guide.'  As  a  poet,  Cotton  may  be  ranked 
with  Andrew  MarvelL 

Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tells  us  the  day  himself  s  not  far ; 
And  see,  where,  breaking  from  the  night| 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
WiUi  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 
Peeping  into  the  future  year. 
With  such  a  look,  as  seems  to  say 
Tlie  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see, 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophecy ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 
More  fiiU  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischiefs  can  he&ll. 
But  stay  I  but  stay !  methinks  my  m{ 
Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light, 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow. 
That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 
His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste^ 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear. 
And  smiles  upon  the  New-bom  Year. 
He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  high. 
The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye  ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 
The  influences  of  a  vear. 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 
And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  f 
Plague  on't !  the  last  was  ill  enough. 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brash'd  throu{|^ 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 
Be  super-excellently  good : 
For  the  worst  ills,  we  daily  see. 
Have  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 
Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 
Longer  their  being  to  support. 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  threes 
And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 
Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  beirt : 
Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet, 
And  renders  e'en  disaster  sweet ; 
And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back. 
Let  us  but  liue  ourselves  with  sack. 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 
Till  the  next  year  she  face  aK  ut. 

[Invitation  to  Iza/ak  TToiton.] 

[In  hit  eighty-third  year,  Walton  profaased  a  resolntion  to 
b^in  a  pilgrinuge  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  into  a  oooDto 
then  the  most  difficult  and  hasardous  that  can  be  oooceived  foi 
an  afed  man  to  travd  in,  to  visit  his  friend  Cotton,  and,  doubt- 
len,  to  o^y  hia  favourite  diversion  of  angling  In  the  dflll|^tfU 
streams  of  the  Dot&  To  this  Journey  he  seems  to  have  been 
Invited  by  Mr  Cotton  In  the  following  beautiful  stanxaa,  printed 
with  ottier  of  his  poems  In  1689,  and  addressed  to  his  dear  and 
most  worthy  friend,  Mr  Izaak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime. 

Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  zoar, 
We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 

Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 
Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 

The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade. 
And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 

Are  aunost  navigable  made ; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  vear. 
That  even  you,  so  much  beloved. 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  hoes 
In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
lliat  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repose ;  ^.^ 
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And  Mme  delight  to  me  the  while. 
Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 

To  think  that  I  hare  seen  her  smile. 
And  haplj  maj  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  lire  to  see  another  Mar, 
Well  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  dajs  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  hare  a  da^  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  txj 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  flj. 

A  daj  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun  ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream ; 

And,  niaster,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scalj  people  to  betraj. 
Well  prove  it  just,  with  tieacherons  b^t. 

To  xuake  the  pre]riug  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ounelres,  in  such  an  hour. 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high. 

Who,  like  leriathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fry. 

lliis,  my  beet  firiend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

lA  Wd3k  Chdde,} 

rFnm  *  ▲  Yogrsfs  to  Intend.*] 

Hie  tun  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  lightf 
With  comnlezion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  tn'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  head. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed  ; 
With  his  rars  h%so  tickled  my  lids,  I  awaked. 
And  was  half  asham'd,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trice. 
And  call'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  susar,  and  spice ; 
Which  having  tun'd  oflT,  I  then  call  to  pay, 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  rails. 
For  conducting  me  over  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  very  large  is ; 
Yet  that  would  not  senre,  but  I  must  bear  his  chaiges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades ; 
His  hipe  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades  ; 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  I'll  spare, 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  ixifi  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the  rider. 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  spider; 
A  voice  tike  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat, 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Ev'n  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pass, 
The  one  for  »  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass. 

BCanas  Irrcgullen,  to  Mr  Ixaak  Walton. 

Faifwell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wean 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres. 
When  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  tuppmOm 


Good  God  I  how  sweet  an  all  things  heni 
How  beautiful  t£e  fields  appear  1 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  I 
Lord  1  what  good  honm  do  we  keep ! 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion, 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  t 

Oh,  how  happy  hen*s  our  leisure  t 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasnn ! 
O  ye  valleys  1    0  ye  monntuns  t 
0  ye  ffroves,  and  crystal  fountains  I 
How  I  love,  at  liberty. 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  I 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 

That  man  acouainted  with  himself  dost  makt^ 

And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend. 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will. 

And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 

For  it  is  thou  alone  tlukt  keep'st  the  soid  awaksi 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offiending  none! 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  esse, 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self^  none  other  to  di^lessSi 

O  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie^ 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  I 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fiy,  e 
Plaving  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 

The  all  of  treachery  i 

I  ever  leam'd,  industriously  to  tiy !  j 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show ; 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  DaJiube,  and  the  Biiine, 
An  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine ;  > 

And  Loin's  pun  streams  yet  too  polluted  am  | 

With  thine,  much  punr  to  compare  ; 
The  npid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
An  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  conjoin'd,  sabmiti 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silrer  feet. 

0  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies. 

From  some  a^iring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down ; 
And,  from  toe  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heists  alwTe  I 
0  my  beloved  caves  !  from  dog-star's  heat^ 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  gloomy  entraib  make, 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  1 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade. 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  piiiMy ! 

Lord !  would  men  let  me  alone, 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be  | 
Mieht  I  in  this  tlesert  place 
(Which  most  men  in  disooone  dii^gnce) 

Live  but  undistuib'd  and  tnt  1  ... 
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Here,  in  this  despii'd  ne&m. 

Would  I,  vaang^  winicr's  mid, 
Asd  the  ■mnmer's  wont  exoeit, 
Try  to  lire  out  to  sixty  full  yean  old  ; 
And,  all  the  while. 

Without  an  enrioos  era 
On  any  thriTing  under  &rtane's  imile. 
Contented  liTe,  and  then  contented  die. 

SABL  OF  BOaOOHlfON. 

Hie  Teign  of  Charles  IL  was  a  period  fraught  with 
eril  and  £uiger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  de- 
cencies, and  home-bred  yirtues  of  domestic  life. 
Poetry  suffered  in  the  general  deterioration,  and 
Fbpe  has  said,  that 

In  all  Charles's  days 
Bosoommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays. 

Hw  EAmi.  or  Roscommon  (1633-1684)  was  the 
neirfiew  and  godson  of  the  celebrated  Eari  of  Straf- 
fonl  He  trBTeQed  abroad  during  the  ciTil  war,  and 
returned  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
wu  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
robseqoently  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
York.  Boacommon,  like  Denhsm,  was  addicted  to 
gambHog;  but  he  cultirated  his  taste  for  literature, 
tod  prodooed  a  poetical  Euay  on  Transhted  Ver$e, 
a  trsnsiatioD  of  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some 
other  minor  pieces.  He  planned,  in  conjunction  with 
Dryden,  a  scheme  for  refining  our  language  and 
lixnig  its  standard ;  but,  while  meditating  on  this 
sod  similar  topics  connected  with  liteiatuie,  the 
arbitrary  me^ures  of  James  IL  caused  public  alarm 
and  commotion.  Roscommon,  dreading  the  result, 
prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying—*  It  was  best  to 
tit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.' 
An  attack  of  gout  prerented  the  poet's  departure, 
snd  he  died  in  1684.  *  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,'  says  Johnson,  *  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  Toioe  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
two  Ifaws  cf  his  own  version  of  **  Dies  Ins"— 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.' 

The  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity,  is  his  *  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,'  in  which  he  inculcates  in  didactic 
poetry  the  rational  principles  of  translation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Cowley  and  Denham.  It  was 
published  in  1681 «,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Roscommon  notices  the  sixth  book  of  *  Paradise 
Lost*  (published  only  four  years  before)  for  its  sub- 
limity. Dryden  has  heaped  on  Roscommon  the 
most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that  'every 
aathor^s  merit  was  his  own.'  Posterity  has  not 
confirmed  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
the  same  ground  with  Denham — elegant  and  sen- 
sible, but  cold  and  unimpassioned.  We  shall  sub- 
join a  few  passages  fix>m  his  *  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse:'— 

iThe  Moded  Mtm.2 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  betray'd — 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  I 
Tour  early  kind  paternal  care  appears 
Bv  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear ; 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Ssenre  from  foolish  pride's  affected  state. 
And  specioos  flattery's  more  pernicious  bait; 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts ; 
But  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  iaolAi, 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose  f 
Variety  of  such,  then,  is  to  be  found ; 
Take  then  a  sulject  proper  to  expound. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  ehoice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
Ai  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  si^ 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brines  fulsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new). 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise. 
As  merit  eratitude,  as  well  as  praise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  ofieneive  still, 
Either  for  being  like  or  being  ilL 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  t 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nocb. 
But  I  offend — Virgil  becins  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires^ 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

ICcnUion  offomM  Falae  Pride,"] 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fiibrie  rise. 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise ; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame, 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing  cama 

But  few — 0  few !  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate, 

The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  height* 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime. 

By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 

The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 

^neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 

Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most. 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood* 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  I 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet  I 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear; 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro  I  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ; 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  Ih 
Musel 

iAnA%ahormMdFedwhath4WriUi.l 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  the  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plea^ 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  1 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper'd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  countiy  owe  your  swords  and  cares; 
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L?t  no  vain  hope  your  easj  mind  seduce, 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse ; 
Tis  rerj  dangerous  tampering  with  tJie  Moie ; 
'i'hti  profit's  small,  and  you  hare  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  jour  hirth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  depade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  nassion  can  excite, 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Have  you  heen  led  through  the  Cumsean  care. 
And  heard  th*  impatient  maid  dirinely  ravel 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  god !  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound, 
She  makes  th'ohedient  ghosts  peep  trembling  through 

the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obey  when  heaven  commands, 
And  man  in  vain  the  saoed  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  ram  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possess'd : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme^ 
And  write  with  fuiy,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass. 
And  sparklins  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  gl«M^ 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  eveiy  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  fiikvours,  and  indulge  her  flights; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  alMtte, 
I^ave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp 
A}>pear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines, 
Compar*d  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
I'hcMe  nervous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Til  us  have  1  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
^^'tth  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide. 
Whose  laxy  waters  without  motion  lay. 
While  he  with  eager  force  uxg'd  his  impetuous  way ! 

On  the  Day  ofJudgm/enL 

[Ycnion  of  the  •  Dies  Urn,'} 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay. 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judee,  who  would  be  kind. 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  I 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound. 
Shall  throuffh  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  ue  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  the  pale  offender  rise, 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread. 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known. 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

0  then,  what  intexest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake ! 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mernr's  unexhausted  spring. 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring ! 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost. 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 
fn  ptorms  of  guilty  tenor  toet 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend, 
My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end  1 
Well  may  they  curse  their  second  bzetth. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
Let  gmlty  man  compassion  find ! 

eabl  of  b0che8teb. 

John  Wilvot,  Earl  of  Bochebtei(1647-1660\ 
is  known  principally  from  his  having  (to  use  the 
figurative  language  of  Johnson)  *  blazed  out  hii 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  voluptoousnesi,'  and 
died  flrom  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three.  Like  most  of  the  oourtiert  of  the 
day,  Rochester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
was  at  sea  with  the  Eari  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  to  carry  a 
message  in  an  open  boat  amidst  a  storm  of  shot 
This  manliness  (k  character  forsook  Rochester  in 
England,  for  he  wae  accueed  of  betraying  cowardice 
in  street  quarrels,  and  he  refused  to  fight  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  profligate  oooit  of 
Charles,  Rochester  was  the  most  profligate;  his 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  erecting 
a  stage  and  playing  the  mountebank  on  Tower-hill, 
and  his  having  heeajive  year$  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
are  circumstances  well-luiown  and  partly  admitted 
by  himselfl  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his 
domestic  letters,  which  were  published  a  few  yean 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totally  diflTerent  light— *  tender, 
playAil,  and  alive  to  all  the  affections  of  a  hnaband, 
a  father,  and  a  son.'  His  repentance  itself  lajs 
something  for  the  natural  character  of  the  vsdot- 
tunate  profligate.  To  judge  from  the  roemmr  left 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  lordship's  spiritoal  guide 
on  his  deathbed,  it  was  sincere  and  unreserved.  We 
may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  set  down 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  whose  rices  are  kss  the 
effect  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  extenal  cor- 
rupting circumstances.  It  may  fairly  be  lud  of 
him,  *  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leav- 
ing it*  His  poems  consist  of  slight  effusions,  tiirown 
off  without  labour.  Many  of  them  are  so  very  hcen- 
tious  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication  ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  given  in  one  lime  a  happy  chaiacter  of 
Charles  IL— 

A  merry  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  and  musical    Rochester  wrote 
a  poem  Upon  NoUuna,  which  is  merely  a  string  d 
puns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  however,  with  a  fine 
image — 

Nothing !  thou  elder  brother  ev'u  to  ahade. 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And,  well  fix'd,  art  alone  of  ending  Aot  afisid. 

Song, 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaae^ 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing. 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaze, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin  ; 
'TIS  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  lovs^ 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 
But  if  this  murder  you'd  for^o. 

Your  slave  from  death  removing, 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know. 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide. 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ; 
The  victor  lives  vrith  empty  pride, 

The  Tanquish'd  die  with  pleasanL 
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[€fonHtmey--a  SongJ} 

I  caimot  dumge  as  othen  do^ 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn  ; 
Sboo  thkt  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you^ 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No.  PhiUis,  no ;  your  heart  to  more 

A  surer  way  I'll  try ; 
And,  to  rerenge  my  slighted  lore, 

'^U  still  lore  on,  will  still  lore  on,  and  die. 

When  kill'd  with  grief  Amyntas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpiticd  rise. 

The  tears  that  rainly  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  imari 

Will  then  begin  your  pain, 
For  such  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  nerer  break,  can  nerer  break  in  Twn. 


Too  late,  alas  I  I  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  more  me ; 

Soch  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
Twere  madness  not  to  love  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise^ 
And  giro  my  tongue  the  glory 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 
Betray  a  tender  stoiy. 


My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gare  me^ 
When,  with  lore's  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslare  me. 
Bat  her  constancy's  so  weak. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
niat  mr  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  more. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  bltsset ; 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  lore. 
And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
^        Angels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

Sm's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
I  Bat  my  j«dous  heart  would  break, 

I  Should  we  lire  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  ipedmens  of  Rochester's  letters  to  his  wife 
and  son  are  subjoined : — 

I  am  rery  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
it  rery  good  when  I  hear  you  are  well ;  prar  be  pleased 
to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  wiUi, 
that  I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husbcmd  I  can  be ; 
I  would  not  hare  you  so  formal  as  to  judse  of  the 
kindness  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  beliere  of 
erexything  that  it  is  as  you  would  hare  it. 

'TIS  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 
be  kind  is  rery  easy,  and  that  is  the  greatest  measure 
of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
being  kind  to  me ;  you  hare  practised  that  so  long, 
chat  I  hare  a  joyful  confidence  you  will  nerer  forget 
it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  hare  a  sense  of  what 
the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 
I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  this 
letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 
to  the  world.  It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 
that  rerr  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 
then  I  shall  wiut  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean 
time,  think  of  anything  you  would  hare  me  do,  and 
I  shall  thank  you  for  the  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Morgan  I  hare  sent  in  this  errand,  because  he 
plays  the  rogue  here  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behares  himself  so  at 


Adderbury,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I 
send  for  him.  Prar,  let  Ned  come  up  to  town ;  I  hare 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  hare  not  written  to  you  all  this 
while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
sereral  accounts ;  but  in  this  1  will  only  desire  you 
not  to  be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  rou,  since,  being  mere  imaginations,*  they  will 
as  easily  ranish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  make  it  my  endearour  they 
may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your  other  letter, 
shsil  punctually  hare  performed.  Y  ou  must,  I  think, 
obey  my  mother  in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at 
Aylesbury,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am  rery 
dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  farther ;  only, 
dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  serrant — Rochester. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leare,  dear 
wife ;  it  is  an  unpolite  way  of  proceeding,  which  a 
modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  hare  left  you 
a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations,  amongst  mv  relations 
— ^the  worst  of  damnations ;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  delirerance,  till  when,  may  my  mother  be 
merciful  to  you ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensue, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  future 
appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spare 
you  out  of  my  pocket,  I  hare  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Kowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  you 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  you  hare  leisure  to 
your  Rochester. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  Wilmot. 
You  must  present  my  serrice  to  my  cousins.  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  Ellen,  if  I 
hear  of  it  Excuse  my  ill  paper,  and  rery  ill  man- 
ners to  my  mother ;  they  are  both  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  afford. 

Mr  WiPB— The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolred  than  myself 
nerer  to  gire  it  orer,  it  would  appear  a  madness  erer 
to  attempt  it  more ;  but  through  your  frailties  mine 
ought  not  to  multiply;  you  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  out 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  rour  dealing  freely  with  me ; 
for  since  you  hare  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  trust  me 
less  and  hare  reserres,  it  has  been  out  of  my  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  proceedings  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeliest  to  learn 
your  mind,  for  you  hare  not  a  rerr  obliging  way  of 
delirering  it  by  word  of  mouth ;  if,  therefore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  be  useful 
to  you,  I  will  show  my  readiness  as  to  my  own  part ; 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  he  the 
fault  of— Your  humble  serrant,  Rochester. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbuiy  sometime  next  week. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  receiyo  this,  and  know 
that  I  hare  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  rery  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  rery  grateful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serre  Ood,  learn  your  book,  and 
obeerre  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  I  hare  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seren  years,  and  according  as  you  employ  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  for  erer ;  but  I 
hare  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  nerer  deceire  me ;  dear  child,  learn 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  Rocresteil 
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Charles,  I  t»ke  it  rery  kindly  that  you  write  me 
(though  seldom),  and  wi«h  heactily  you  would  behave 
yourself  so  as  that  I  might  show  how  much  I  lore  you 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand- 
mother, and  uiose  who  instruct  you  in  good  things,  is 
the  way  to  make  ^ou  happy  here  and  for  ever.  Avoid 
idleness,  soom  lying*  and  God  will  bless  you. 

liOCHCtlKB. 
•U  CHABLE8  tEDLET. 

Sir  Charles  Sedlet  (1639-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. — as 
witty  and  gallant  as  Rochester,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet, 
8ir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford.  The  Restoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  sach  a  favourite 
for  his  taste  and  accomplishments,  that  Charles 
is  said  to  have  asked  him  if  he  had  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squandered  away 
at  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  <»posed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
IL,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley*s  daughter,  and  created 
her  Countess  of  Dorchester — a  circumstance  which 
probably  quickened  tlie  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
*  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  tlie  witty  Sedley;  '  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Sir  Charles  wrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Buckingham  eulogised  the  witchcraft  of  Sedlev,  and 
Rochester  spoke  of  liis  *  gentle  prevailing  art  His 
songs  are  light  and  graceful,  with  a  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest,  *  Ah !  Chloris,  oould 
I  now  but  sit,'  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  Lord  President  of  tlie  court  of  session : 
the  verses  occur  in  Sedley's  pUy,  The  Mulherrv 
Garden.  Sedley's  conversation  was  highly  prised, 
and  he  lived  on,  delighting  all  his  friends,  till  past 
his  sixtieth  year.  As  he  says  of  one  of  his  own 
heroinei,  he 

Bloom'd  in  the  winter  of  his  days. 

Like  Olastonbuiy  thorn. 

Smtff. 

Ah,  Chloris  I  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unconcem'd  as  when 
Tour  infant  beauty  could  bc^get 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire^ 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thouffht  the  rising  fire 

Would  tue  my  rest  away. 
Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away^ 

Than  youth  oonoeal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  tlieir  perfection  prest, 
80  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  center  d  in  my  breast 
My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favour'd  yon. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 
Eaeh  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  1 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


Song. 


r  of  theses 


Love  still  has  somethin 

From  whence  his  mo 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  csa  fise^ 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days, 
And  in  rough  weather  tou'd ; 

They  wither  under  cold  delays, 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  porti 
Then  straight  into  the  main 

Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport, 
The  vessel  driver  again. 

At  firrt  disdain  and  pride  they  fesr, 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'scape, 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appesc 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  oome, 
And  are  so  long  withstood ; 

So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 
It  hanlly  does  them  good. 

'TIS  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  ftta 
Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 

And  if  I  gaz'd  a  thousand  yesis, 
I  oould  not  deeper  love. 

Song. 

Phillis,  men  say  that  all  my  vows 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid  ; 
Alas !  my  heart  he  little  knows, 

Who  uiinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  lofd, 

One.berry  from  thy  hand 
More  real  pleasure  would  afibrd 

Than  all  my  large  command. 

My  humble  love  has  leam'd  to  live 
On  what  the  nicest  maid, 

Without  a  conscious  blush,  may  gift 
Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 


Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  £ed  in 
1673,  was  distinguished  for  her  faithful  attachment  ' 
to  her  lord  in  his  long  enle  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  ponoik  oC 
literature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Chsitei 
Lucas,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Heorietts 
Maria.  Having  accompanied  the  queen  to  Frsooe,  , 
she  met  with  Uie  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  vst 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  marquistook 
up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  till  the  troubles  wen 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published  (1653) 
a  volume,  entitled  Poems  aiHf  JVMciea  Themsrquii 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  drcumstsnce  1 
which  Horace  Walpdle  has  ridiculed  in  his  *Boyal 
and  Noble  Authors ;'  and  so  indefatigable  were  the 
noble  pjair,  that  they  filled  nearly  twelve  volumo* 
folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophicsl  dii- 
courses,  ke.  On  the  restoration  of  Charies  IL,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  returned  to  England.  The  pic- 
ture of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  loyskypre- 
sented  by  the  life  of  these  personages,  creates  a  strooi^ 

g repossession  in  favour  of  the  poetry  of  the  dochesi. 
he  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imaginstioo,  but 
wanted  energy  and  taste.  The  Pastime  and  lUerta' 
Htm<tf  Ae  Qseeii  ^  Fauiee  m  Fairy  Lund  is  her     1 
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most  popular  piece;    It  often  echoes  the  imagery  of 
Shakspeare,  hut  has  aome  flue  lines,  detcriptive  of 
the  ehrifh  queen- 
She  on  a  dewj  leaf  doth  hatha. 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  ware  ( 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow. 
Both  her  white  limbs  in  beantj  show. 
Her  garments  fiiur  her  muds  put  on. 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sun. 
Afxrift  «md  Mdanchoty  is  another  of  these  fiuidftil 
personifications.    The  former  woos  the  poetess  to 
dweU  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch 
of  her  lival,  Melimcholy : — 
Her  Toice  is  low,  and  gires  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found; 
Or  Bits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 
Which  rarious  shadows  make  against  the  wall. 
She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes, 
Ai  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes  ; 
'  I       The  raren's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 
]        And  shrieking  owls  which  fly  i'  the  night  alone ; 
1 1       The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
I       A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 

The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall. 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
I       She  lores  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
,       And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight ; 
I       In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 
, ,       She  lores  to  lire,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

I     Melancholy  thus  describes  her  own  dwelling : — 
1       I  dwell  in  grores  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun  ; 
•  I       Sit  on  the  birnks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 

In  summers  hot  do\?n  in  a  shade  I  lie; 
'  1       My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
;       I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass ; 
I        In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
'       Walk  up  the  hiUs,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 
'        Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
!  I       Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 
' '       In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 
'  I       Then  I  do  lire  in  a  small  house  alone ; 

Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within, 
' '       I.ike  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 
I       Not  fiird  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 

I  wish  nor  seek  for  rain  and  fruitless  pleasures  ; 
j       No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
; '       Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 
I       Yet  better  lor'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 

And  though  my  face  ill-farour'd  at  first  sight. 

After  acquaintance,  it  will  gire  delight. 

Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be; 
J       Mft?"**^*"  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

I  KATHEIUNB  PHILIP& 

Mrs  BLathkrixe  Phiupb  (1631-1664)  was  ho- 
i  noured  with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
1  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  'Discourse  on 
I  Frtendahip.*  Her  poetical  name  of  Ormda  was 
>  highly  popular  with  her  contemporaries;  but  her 
I  efltisioDS  are  said  to  have  been  published  without 
her  consent  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
'  James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
]    of  small-pox,  a  distemper  then  prevalent  and  fatal 

[Against  jPfcosMW— an  Ode,"] 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat. 
Which  does  out  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls. 
Which  first  betrays  and  then  controU. 


*Tia  true,  it  looks  at  distaoee  fiur; 

But  if  we  do  i^proaeh. 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  posssM. 
For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  doy'd. 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  inde 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  coret  pleasure  easily. 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be^ 

But  one  may  make  it  less ; 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  chooee  it| 
rrwould  be  oonsnm'd  by  fear  to  lose  it. 
What  art  thou,  then,  thou  winged  air, 

More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  t 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
Th'  experienc'd  prince  then  reason  had, 
Who  said  of  Pleasure—*  It  is  mad.' 

lA  ComtryLifi.} 

How  sacred  and  how  iimocent 

A  country-life  appears. 
How  free  from  tumult,  discontent. 

From  flattery  or  fears  1 
This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life^ 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself^ 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  ttnA, 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

'Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspired. 

Hen  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brare  they  here  with  honour  fir'd. 

And  cirilis'd  the  rude. 

That  golden  mo  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  lore : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 

Did  ne°er  their  fancies  more. 
Them  that  do  coret  only  rest^ 

A  cottage  will  suffice : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possess'd 

Of  earth,  but  to  deq>ise. 
Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 

From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow; 
I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings, 

Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  roKf 

How  unconcem'd  am  1 1 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lower. 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  wall% 

I  think  not  on  the  state. 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  fallf 

From  his  ambition's  height. 
Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true, 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh, 

That  do  the  world  subdue  1 

JOHN  DRTDBir. 

John  Drtdsn,  one  of  the  great  masters  ^  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  whose  masculine  satire  has  never  bem 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northampton* 
shire,  in  August  1631.  His  &ther,  Erasmiu  Driden 
[the  poet  first  spelled  the  name  with  a  y],  was  a 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  family,  long  established 
in  Northamptonshire.    John  waa  one  of  ' 
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children,  bat  he  was  the  eldest  ion,  and  reoeired  a 
good  education,  first  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
•tl^rinity  college,  Cambridge.  Bryden'sflnit  poetical 


production  was  a  set  of '  heroic  stanzas'  on  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  which  possess  a  certain  ripeness  of  style 
and  versification  that  promised  future  excellence.  In 
■11  Waller's  poem  on  the  same  subject,  there  is  no- 
thing equal  to  such  verses  as  the  following : — 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heaven  alone. 

For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so ; 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 
Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 

When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend ; 
He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 

Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

When  monarchy  was  restored,  Dryden  went  over 
with  the  tuneful  throng  who  welcomed  in  Charles  U. 
He  had  done  with  the  Puritans,  and  he  wrote  poetical 
addresses  to  the  king  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
amusements  of  the  drama  revived  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  for  theatrical 
laurels.  In  1662,  and  two  following  years,  he  pro- 
duced Th»  WM  Cfailant,  The  Rival  Ladiet,  and 
The  Indian  Emperor ;  the  last  was  very  successful. 
Dryden's  name  was  now  conspicuous ;  and  in  1665 
he  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  The  match  added 
neither  to  his  wealth  nor  his  happiness,  and  the 
poet  afterwards  revenged  himself  by  constantly 
inveighing  against  matrimony.  When  his  wife 
wish^  to  be  a  book,  that  she  might  ei\joy  more 
of  his  company,  Dryden  is  said  to  have  replied, 
'  Be  an  almanac  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change 
▼ou  once  a-year.'  In  his  play  of  the  Spanish  Friar, 
he  most  unpolitely  states,  that  '  woman  was  made 
from  the  dross  and  refuse  of  a  man ;'  upon  which 
his  antagonist,  Jeremy  Collier,  remarks,  with  some 
humour  and  smartness,  *  I  did  not  know  before  that 
A  man's  dross  lay  in  his  ribs ;  I  believe  it  sometimes 
lies  higher.'  All  Dryden's  plays  are  marked  with 
licentiousness,  that  vice  of  the  age,  which  he  fostered, 
»»ther  than  attempted  to  check.    In  1667  he  pub- 


lished a  long  poem,  Amuu  MvrabdU,  being  an  account 
of  the  events  of  the  year  1666.  The  style  and  versi- 
fication seem  to  have  been  Copied  from  Davenant ; 
but  I>ryden*s  piece  fhlly  sustained  his  reputation. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  JSssoy  an  Dramatie 
Poemf,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  use  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy.  The  style  of  his  prose  was  easy,  natural, 
and  graceful  The  poet  now  undertook  to  write  for 
the  king's  players  no  less  than  three  plays  a  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  one  share  and  a  quarter 
in  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  said  to  be  about  X300 
per  annum.  He  was  afterwards  made  poet-laureate 
and  royal  historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  £20a 
These  were  golden  days ;  but  they  did  not  last  Dry- 
den, however,  went  on  manufacturing  his  rhjrming 
plays,  in  accordance  with  the  vitiated  French  taste 
which  then  prevailed.  He  got  involved  in  contro- 
versies and  quarrels,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
Rochester,  who  set  up  a  wretched  rhymster,  Elkanah 
Settle,  in  opposition  to  Dryden.  The  great  poet  was 
also  successfully  ridiculed  by  Buckingham  in  his 
*  Reliearsal.'  In  1681,  Dryden  published  the  satire 
of  Ahaalom  and  AchiUmhel,  written  in  the  style  of  a 
scriptural  narrative,  the  names  and  situations  of  per- 
sonages in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  con- 
temporaries, to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in 
his  poem.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  Absaloni, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  Achitophel ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  drawn  under  the  character 
of  Zimri.  The  success  of  this  bold  political  satire— 
the  most  vigorous  and  elastic,  the  most  finely  versi- 
fied, varied,  and  beautif\il,  which  the  English  lan- 
guage can  boast — was  almost  unprecedented.  Dryden 
was  now  placed  above  all  his  poetical  contemporaries. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  continued  the  feeling  against 
Shaftesbury  in  a  poem  called  The  Medal,  a  Satire 
against  Sedition,  The  attacks  of  a  rival  poet,  Shail- 
well,  drew  another  vigorous  satire  from  Dryden, 
Mae-Flecknoe.  A  second  part  of  *  Absalom  anC 
Achitophel'  was  publbhed  in  1684.  but  the  body  of 
the  poem  was  written  by  Nahum  Tate.  Dryden  con- 
tributed about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly- 
wrought  characters  of  Settle  and  Shadwdl,  under 
the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og.  '  His  antagonists,'  says 
Scott,  'came  on  with  infinite  zeal  and  fury,  dis- 
charged their  ill-aimed  blows  on  every  side,  and  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  violent  and  ineffectual 
rage ;  but  the  keen  and  trenchant  blade  of  Dryden 
never  makes  a  thrust  in  vain,  and  never  strikes  but 
at  a  vulnerable  point'  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished Dryden's  Religio  Laid,  a  poem  written  to  de- 
fend the  church  of  England  against  the  dissenters, 
yet  evincing  a  sceptical  spirit  with  regard  to  revealed 
religion.  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  singularly 
solemn  and  migestic — 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stan 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers, 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul ;  and  as  on  hizh, 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  raj 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  as  those  nightlv  tapers  disappear, 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere  | 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight ; 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves^  in  supernatural  light 
Dryden's  doubts  about  religion  were  soon  dispdled 
by  his  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiith.    Satis- 
fied or  overpowered  by  the  prospect  of  an  infidlible 
guide,  he  dosed  in  wiUi  the  court  of  James  IL,  and 
gladly  exclaimed — 

Good  life  be  now  ray  task — my  doubts  are  done. 
His  change  of  religion  happening  at  a  time  when  it 
suited  his  interests  to  become  aCatholic^  was  looked 
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upon  with  8iis|iicioii.    The  candour  eTinoed  by  Dr 
Jobnioo  on  this  subject,  and  the  patient  inquiry  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  hare  settled  the  point    We  may 
lament  the  &U  of  the  great  poet,  but  his  conduct  is 
not  fidrly  open  to  the  charge  of  sordid  and  unprin- 
ci]^  selfishness.    He  brought  up  his  family  and 
I  died  in  his  new  belieil    The  first  public  fhiits  of 
Dryden's  change  of  creed  were  his  allegorical  poem 
of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  in  which  the  main  argument 
of  the  Roman  church,  all  that  has  or  can  be  said 
for  tradition  and  authority,  is  fully  stated.    •  The 
wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther,'  says  HaUam,  *is 
sharp,  ready,  and  pleasant ;  the  reasoning  is  some- 
times admirably  dose  and  strong ;  it  is  the  energy 
of  Bossuet  in  rerse.'    The  Hind  is  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Panther  the  church  of  England,  while 
tlie  Independents,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  other 
sects,  are  represented  as  bears,  hares,  boars,  &c  The 
Calrinists  are  strongly  but  coarsely  caricatured — 
More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear,  with  belly  gaunt  aud  famish 'd  face-« 
Nerer  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ramd  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 
Close  ciiM>p*d  for  shame,  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

The  oUoquy  and  censure  which  Dryden*s  change  of 
rdigioo  entailed  upon  him,  is  glanced  at  in  the 

*  Hind  and  Panther,^  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than 
he  uraally  erinced— 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchas'd  here 

With  loss  of  all  that  mortKls  hold  so  dear. 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame. 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame  I 

Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied  I 

0  sharp  conrulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise. 

And  what  thou  did'st,  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice ! 

Tis  nothing  thou  hast  giren  ;  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years :  ^ 

Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  gire ; 

Then  add  Ihose  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live : 

Yet  nothing  still ;  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 

Thy  Father  will  receive  nis  unthrift  home. 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 

He  had  prcyiously,  in  the  same  poem,  alluded  to  the 

*  weight  of  ancient  witness,'  or  tradition,  which  had 
prevailed  over  private  reason ;  and  his  feelings  were 
strongly  excited — 

But,  gracious  God !  how  well  dost  thou  provide 

For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  ! 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

0  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd. 

And  seareh  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd ; 

Bat  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 

Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake ! 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 

FoUow'd  fahie  lights,  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I ;  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 

Be  thine  the  gloiy,  and  be  mine  the  shame ! 

The  Revolution  in  1688  deprived  Dryden  of  his 
ofl&ce  of  laureate.  But  the  want  of  independent 
income  aeeois  only  to  have  stimulated  his  faculties, 
and  his  latter  unendowed  years  produced  the  noblest 
of  his  works.  Besides  several  plays,  he  now  gave  to 
the  worid  versions  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and — a 
still  weightier  task — ^a  translation  of  Virgil.  The 
latter  is  considered  the  least  happy  of  all  his  great 
worka.    X>i7d«i  was  deficient  in  sensibility,  while 


Virgil  excels  in  tenderness  and  in  a  calm  and  serene 
dignity.  This  laborious  undertaking  brought  the 
poet  a  sum  of  about  £  I20a  His  publisher,  Tonaon, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  the  poet  to  inscribe  the 
translation  to  King  WilUam,  and,  failing  in  this,  he 


Burletgh  Honae, 
where  psrt  of  the  tmuUtion  of  Yirgfl  was  exsontsd. 

took  care  to  make  the  engraver  *  aggravate  the  nose 
of  JEneas  in  the  plates,  into  a  sufScient  resemblance 
of  the  hooked  promontory  of  the  Deliverer's  counte- 
nance.' The  immortal  Ode  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly 
called  Alexander**  FeoMt,  was  Dryden*s  next  work ; 
and  it  is  the  loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his 
compositions.  '  No  one  has  ever  qualified  his  ad- 
miration of  this  noble  poem.'  In  1699  Dryden  pub- 
lished his  Faltles,  7500  verses,  more  or  less,  as  the 
contract  with  Tonson  bears,  being  a  partial  delivery 
to  account  of  10,000  verses,  which  he  agreed  to  fur- 
nish for  the  sum  of  250  guineas,  to  be  made  up  to 
£300  upon  publication  of  a  second  edition.  The  poet 
was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  but  his  fancy  was 
brighter  and  more  prolific  than  ever ;  it  was  like  a 
briUiant  sunset,  or  a  river  that  expands  in  breadth, 
and  fertilises  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ere  it  is  finally 
engulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  *  Fables'  are  imitations 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  and  afibrd  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Dryden's  happy  venification.  No  narra- 
tive-poems in  the  language  have  been  more  generally 
admired  or  read.  'Diey  shed  a  glory  on  the  last 
days  cf  the  poet,  who  died  on  the  Ist  of  May  170(1. 
A  subscription  was  made  for  a  public  funeral ;  and 
his  remains,  after  being  embalmed,  and  lying  in  state 
twelve  days,  were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West 
minster  Abbey. 

Dryden  has  been  yery  fortunate  in  his  critics  vi- 
notators,  and  biographers.  His  life  by  Johnson  Is 
the  most  carefully  written,  the  most  eloquent  ai/d 
discriminating  of  all  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets.*  Malone 
collected  and  edited  his  essays  and  other  prose  writ- 
ings ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  copious  life  of  the 
poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the 
whole  extending  to  eighteen  volumes. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  print  the  works  of 
some  of  our  poets  in  the  order  in  which  they  wert 
written,  not  as  arranged  and  published  by  themselves. 
Cowper  and  Burns  have  been  presented  in  this  shape, 
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id  the  oonfleqnenc 
or  penonal  MtUiei,  are  thmitin  between  tiie  more 
dimUe  memorials  of  geniiu,  diiturbing  their  sym- 
metry and  effect  In  the  case  of  DrydeOt  however, 
such  A  chronological  snrvej  wonld  be  instructive ; 
for,  between  the  '  Annus  Mirabilis'  and  the  *  Ode  to 
St  Cecilia'  or  the  *  Fables,'  through  the  pknrs  and 
poems,  how  varied  is  the  range  in  style  and  taste  I 
I  It  is  like  the  progress  of  Spenser's  *  Good  Elnight,' 
through  labjrrinths  of  uncertainty,  fantastic  conceits, 
flowery  vice,  and  unnatural  splendour,  to  the  sober 
daylight  of  truth,  virtue,  and  reason.  Dryden  never 
attained  to  finished  excellence  in  composition.  His 
genius  was  debased  by  the  false  taste  A  the  age,  and 
his  mind  vitiated  by  its  bad  morals.  He  mangled 
tlie  natural  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare's 
*  Tempest  ;*  and  where  even  Chancer  is  pure,  Diyden 
is  impure.  *  This  great  high-priest  of  all  the  nine,' 
remarks  Mr  Campbell, '  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
liner  secrets  of  the  human  breast  Had  the  subject 
of  **  Eloisa"  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left 
but  a  coarse  draught  of  her  passion.'  But  if  Dryden 
was  deficient  in  the  higher  emotions  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, their  absence  is  partly  atoned  for  in  his  late 
works,  by  wide  surveys  of  nature  and  mankind,  by 
elevated  reasoning  and  declamation,  and  by  the 
bnurty  individuality  of  his  satire.  The  *  brave  negli- 
gence' of  his  versification,  and  his  'long  resounding 
line,'  have  an  indescribable  charm.  His  style  is  like 
his  own  Panther,  of  the  *  spotted  kind,'  and  its  faults 
and  virtues  lie  equally  mixed  i  but  it  is  beloved  in 
spite  of  spots  and  blemishes,  and  pleases  longer  than 
the  verse  at  Pope,  which,  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
is  *  immortal  and  unchanged.*  The  satirical  portraits 
of  Pope,  excepting  those  of  Addison  and  Lord  Her- 
▼ey,  are  feeble  compared  with  those  of  Dryden,  whom 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his  master  and  instructor  in 
versification.  The  bard  of  Twickenham  is  too  subtile, 
polished,  and  refined.  Dryden  drew  from  the  life, 
and  hit  off  strong  Ukenesses.  Pope,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  refined  in  his  colours,  and  many  of  his 

Sictures  are  faint  and  vanishing  delineations.  Dry- 
en,  with  his  tried  and  homely  materials,  and  bold 
pencil,  was  true  to  nature;  his  sketches  are  still 
nesh  as  a  genuine  Vandyke  or  Bembrandt  His  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  was  truly  English.  He 
was  sometimes  GaUicued  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  day ;  but  he  felt  that  this  was  a  license  to  be 
sparingly  used.  *If  too  many  foreign  words  are 
poured  in  upon  us,'  said  he,  *  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them.'  His  lines,  like  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  must 
be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  he.  In  better 
times,  and  with  more  carcfhl  culture,  Drydcn's 
'  genius  would  have  avoided  the  vulgar  descents  which 
he  seldom  escaped,  except  in  his  most  finished  pas- 
sages and  his  choicest  lyrical  odes.  As  it  is,  his 
muse  was  a  fallen  angel,  cast  down  for  manifold  sins 
and  impurities,  yet  radiant  with  light  from  heaven. 
The  natural  freedom  and  magnificence  of  his  verse 
it  would  be  vain  to  eulogise. 

{CkaraiOer  cf  Skaftaintrp.} 
[From  '  AbMlom  and  AohitophsL*] 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cunt : 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Rflitless,  unfiz'd  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  diagraoe: 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o*er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Plsas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  wut  high. 


He  soeghi  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfits 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wii. 

Oreat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ;* 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  hlsst^ 

Refuse  his  ace  the  needful  hours  of  rest! 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  t 

And  all  to  leave  ifhaX  with  his  toil  he  won. 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-lesg'd  thin^,  a  son ; 

Got,  while  his  soul  did  hulled  notiohs  try. 

And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  fiOse,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state : 

To  oomnass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  brokOi 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke : 

Then,  seised  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame^ 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times. 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes ; 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will  I 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  ofiimce  be  known. 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  I 

Yet  fame  deserr'd  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 

Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  croini 

With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  m  the  soil  bwn  frsed 

From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed; 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung^ 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand  ; 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lasy  happiness, 

Dimiain'd  the  golden  fiinit  to  gather  free. 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

iOharader  cf  VilUen^  Duke  cf  Buckinglkam,} 

ITnm  ihb  nxaeJ] 

Some  of  their  chiefii  were  princes  of  the  land : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  ev'mhing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolring  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bnffiMNi  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinkiQg, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinki^. 
Blest  madman !  who  could  ev'iy  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes  ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  jud^ent,  in  extremes ; 
So  ovor-riolent,  or  orer-cinl. 
That  ev'iv  man  with  him  was  Ood  or  deviL 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 

•  The  inopoalttan  of  DiTdao,  that  great  wU  is  SUM  le  Bsd- 
nen,  will  notbesr  the  teat  of  tcrntiny.  It  has  been  Hmiiiifiinj 
oombated  by  Haditt  end  Gharies  Iamb.  « The  ^naltal  wtta,' 
taysLamb,  *wffleTerbefBiiBd  lobe  theaaneel  witten.  Bla 
Impoiribleforthemtndtocoiicel^rfaniadBhahiiwaia  Tke 
gnntiMM  or  wit,  by  whloh  the  poetic  taleat  ia  henohlaaytobe 
ondarslood,  manltets  ItMlf  in  the  admixable  belanee  «f  aH  the 
facultiea.  Madnf  la  the  diafvoporUonate  aUmlninffor  iiiibm 
of  any  one  of  them.*  Shafterimry'a  rr  ■tUwwn—  m  aaowif  te  hie 
■mbltioaaiidhlaTanity;  toawantof  jadpnantandpciaelipiB, 
not  an  ezoeas  ot  wiL 
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.    Begjptr'd  by  foolt,  whom  ttill  lie  found  too  Ute, 
He  had  his  jest,  &nd  they  had  his  estate ; 

■    He  laugh 'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

'    Ify  forming  parties,  hut  could  ne'er  be  diief ; 

I    F:r,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 

,    On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

I    Ue  left  not  ftetion,  but  of  that  was  left. 

[Fiom  the  BMoa] 

Aospickms  prince,  at  whose  nativity 
Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  sky, 
Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire, 
'    Their  clou^  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire ; 
Their  seoond  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
Diridee  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land ; 
Whose  dawninff  day  in  ereiy  distant  age 
Has  exerds'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage : 
The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diriner*8  theme, 
The  youiif  men's  Tision,  and  the  old  men's  dreamt 
Thee,  saTiour,  thee,  the  nation's  rows  confess, 
And,  neT«r  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless  : 
Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  stn>s  proclaim. 
And  stanunering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name : 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detam, 
Stanre  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ; 
Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days, 
Like  one  or  Virtue's  foots,  that  feed  on  praise ; 
Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bri^ty 
Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sig^t ; 
Beliere  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 
Or  gathered  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 
HeaTcn  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Seme  lucky  lerolution  of  their  fate ; 
Whose  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill 
(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will), 
6ur  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent. 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 
But  if  nnseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 
And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 
Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize. 
And  meads  her  loclu  before  you  as  she  nies  I 
Had  tnua  old  Darid,  from  whose  loins  you  spring, 
Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  be  king. 
At  Oath  aa  exile  he  might  still  remain. 
And  hcaren's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  Tain. 
LK  hie  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage, 
Bui  shun  th'  example  of  declining  a^ ; 
Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies, 
The  shadows  lenguening  as  the  rapours  risep 
He  is  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand. 
The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land. 
Coming  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand  I 

Mae-Fledomoe. 

tTkt  dsilga  «f  this  P9em  Is  the  sabtbne  of  penonal  satire. 
Tbe  IwiiUng  idea  b  to  represent  the  solsmnlnaagunitkm  of  one 
inferier  poet  as  the  sncoeasor  of  another  In  the  monarchy  of 
BiMisi  iisn  The  title  involres  this  idea  with  a  happy  reference 
to  tbe  aatlon  of  the  resignlof  sorerslga— Mae,  In  Celtlo,  hdng 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
Thia  Flecknoe^  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Waa  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  gOTem'd  long ; 
In  pieee  and  rerse  was  own'd,  without  dispute^ 
ThnMigh  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
And  bkel  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 
Wont  oat  with  bns'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  Mttio  the  Bucoessioii  of  the  state ; 

FIseknoe,  sa  Irish  ] 

hadoMansd  postastsr  of  the  daj. 


And  pond'ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  Tis  lesol'vid ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell,'  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  nom  his  tender  years: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he. 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deriates  into  sense.- 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray ; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  go<Mily  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design'd  for  thou^tless  mi^estv : 
Thoughtless  as  monaroh  oaks,  that  shade  the  pl^n. 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  I 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
When  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day. 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-tim'd  oars,  before  the  royal  baige, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  chaige ; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  naiL 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  tnumb,  from  shore  to  i' 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar: 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  bcmd. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  thrashing  hand. 
St  Andre's  feet>  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme:* 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautology  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Smgleton^  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  borB^ 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villcrius  mora. 

Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  J0/, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  amiments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade, 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
(The  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight, 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordaini. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nursexy  erects  its  head, 
^Vhere   queens  are  form'd,   and  future  heroei 

bred; 
Where  unfledg'd  acton  learn  to  laugh  and  ciy, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  tmds  in  buskins  here« 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finos 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vaniah'd  minds ; 

>  Thomas  Bhadwell,  the  dimmatlo  author,  was  a  rival  of 
Dryden'S  both  In  polttios  and  poetry.  HieeoeDeBof  loweomedy 
erinoe  oonsiderabto  talent  in  the  style  of  Ben  Jonsoo,  whoai 
be  also  resembled  In  hisperam  and  baUts. 

■  A  fiuhknable  danotaaf-inaster. 

>  P«yche  waa  the  name  of  one  of  ShadweU'S  opens. 

*  An  actor  In  operas,  celebrated  for  hie  perfonnanos  of  Yet 
latins  in  Davenant's  *  Bkgo  of  Rhodes.* 
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Pure  clinches  the  luburbaii  muae  affords. 
And  Panton^  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well-known. 
Ambitiously  designed  his  Shadwell's  throne : 
For  ancient  Dekker  prophesied,  long  since. 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mightj  prince, 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense ; 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe ; 
But  worlds  of  misers  from  his  pen  should  flow; 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce ; 
Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce.^ 

Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadweirs  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bun  Hill,  and  distant  Watling  Street; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay :     *      * 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman^  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoaiy  prince  in  majesty  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear*d« 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state ; 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So  Sbadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  tow  be  vun. 
That  he,  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  Wit,  nor  truce  with  Sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  bv  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  niu^  of  potent  ale ; 
'  Lore's  Kingdom'-*  to  his  right  he  did  oonyej 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis'd  young. 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung : 
His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  rev'rend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  b^  Tiber's  brook. 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make^ 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  fire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood. 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god  ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood  : 

*  Heav'n  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign, 
Te  far  Barbadocs  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  hid  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Liove's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen  I* 
He  paus'd ;  and  all  the  people  cried,  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  '  M^  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou,  from  me, 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
liOt  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage, 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,^  charm  the  pit. 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of 


>  A  well-known  punster. 

'Charaotera  in  Shadwell's  dnunas.     *  A  drsmatio  pubUaber. 

*  *  Love's  Kingdom '  is  the  name  of  a  pastoral  drama  by 
Richard  Flecknoe. 

*  Chorscters  in  Sir  Qwrge  Bthengeli '  Uaa  of  Mode,*  and 
l^4)ve  in  a  Tntab* 


Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  Se  known. 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same. 

All  full  of  thee,  and  dLflfring  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epeom  proee-^ 

And,  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldrt  coll, 

Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  eadi  linf^ 

Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  £une^ 

By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praiae^ 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part ; 

What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  t 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ! 

Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander't  vein. 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain! 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 

As  thou  whole  Etherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  t 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow ; 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play : 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which  one  way  to  dulness  'tis  indin'd ; 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  itill. 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wiU. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympanv  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  duIk  is  writ ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleepw 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write^ 

Thy  inofiensive  satires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart,  though  venom  liea. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fiune 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Ajiagram. 

Leare  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  oommand 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altan  ruM^ 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diff'rent  talents  suit. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.* 

He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  hettd; 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepared  f 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bazd. 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  pArt| 
With  double  portion  of  his  uther's  art. 

The  Hind  amd  PanOer. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd^ 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 
Without,  unspotted ;  innocent,  within ; 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  boiondi, 
And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winced  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 


>  Sir  Charifis  Sedley  was  understood  to  have  i 
wen  in  his  play  of  *  Epeom  Wells.' 

>Twoof  tbecharactenin8hadwdl'k*yirtiMM0,*wlMiplsya  . 
trick  on  Sir  Formal  Trifle  by  means  of  a  trap-door.  Tlie  cna-  | 
doslon  of  Pryden'i  saUre,  as  wefl  as  the  general  flis^gn  ef  <hs  | 
posm,  was  olossly  copied  by  Pope  in  his  XKmciad. 
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Pmttng  and  pensire,  now  ahe  nmged  alone^ 
And  wandered  in  the  kingdoms  onoe  her  own : 
The  common  hunt,  thou^  from  their  rage  restrun'd 
Bj  BOTereign  power,  her  company  diwiaiu'd, 
Grinn'd  aa  they  paas'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gare  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 
Tis  trae  she  bounded  by,  and  tripp'd  so  light* 
Thej  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight : 
For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien, 
Ai  to  be  loT'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 
•  ♦  • 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  codd  her  in-bom  stains  be  wash'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  1 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 
()*•  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  t 
Her  fiMilts  and  virtues  lie  so  miz'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemn'd  nor  wholly  free; 
Then  like  her  injur'd  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estranged  in  part^ 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart : 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  lulf  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  as  oar  dreaming  Platonbts  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 
Who  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  BO  gently,  she  descends  from  high, 
U  seems  a  son  dismission  from  the  sky. 

[The  Svfdllow.} 
CFkxxnthoaamSb] 


The  swallow,  privileged  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest, 
Paisues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold, 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold ; 
h  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known, 
Thoo^  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
Prom  hence  ahe  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line, 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine  : 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possessed 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feathcr'd  well  her  nest. 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their  cheer, 
And  time  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Such  auguriee  of  winter  thence  she  drew. 
Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  wam'd  her  to  remove  betimes. 
And  seek  a  better  heaven  and  warmer  climes. 
Hn  8ons  were  summon'd  on  a  steeple's  height, 
And,  call'd  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight. 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fidr ; 
All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair  ; 
They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themselvei 
in  air. 
Who  bat  tbe  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  t 
The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  yontnful  o&pring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  rivets,  to  refresh  their  wingy. 

Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs  Amu  KilUffnw. 
Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
hi  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise^ 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Thou  roU'st  above  ua,  in  thy  wand'ring  raoe^ 
Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 
Mov'ai  with  the  heaven-majestic  pace ; 


Or,  call'd  to  mora  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vaat  abyw : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  plaoa^ 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine^ 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  leheaiM^ 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practice  hen^ 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer^ 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  rood  ; 

Thy  fiither  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood : 

So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 
Who  OreeK  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  0  heaven-bom  mind  I 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind 

•  •  m 

0  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tonmies  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  t 
0  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage! 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  t 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  uudefil'd ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  diild* 

•  •  « 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  tramp  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  eround ; 
And  straight,  with  in-bora  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go. 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  leamt  below. 

[On  Jfttton.] 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpaa^d. 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  twx>. 

To  my  Himowed  Kintman^  John  Drydm^  Eeq,  ijf  Ohm* 
terUm,  in  the  County  of  ffuniinffdon. 

How  bless'd  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife  I 
Who,  studying  peace,  and  shunninz  civil  rage, 
Enjoy'd  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  age  1 
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All  who  deserre  his  lore  he  vaakm  his  own* 
And  to  be  lor'd  himflelf  needs  only  to  be  known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighbonis  eome^ 
From  jour  award,  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  foes  before,  letnm  in  friendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  you  terminate  the  cause. 
And  save  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws ; 
Where  suits  are  traven'd,  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  least  undone. 
Such  are  not  your  decrees ;  but,  so  designed. 
The  sanction  leares  a  lasting  peace  behind. 
Like  your  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 
^     Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife. 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber*d  with  a  wife ;      ♦    • 
No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your  door. 
To  admit  the  wealthy  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  heart, 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  giving  part. 
HeaTen,  who  foresaw  the  will,  Uie  means  has  wrought. 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
The  fir^t  begotten  had  his  father's  share. 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase. 
And  STor  be  you  bless'd  who  live  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sow  d  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  heaTen  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race. 
You  seek  the  champaign  sports  or  sylvan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beafles  you  surround  the  wood. 
E'en  then  industrious  ox  the  common  good ; 
And  oflen  hare  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  sufler  for  the  firstlinp  of  the  flocks ; 
Chas'd  e'en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fieiT  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd, 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish  d,  though  restrain'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  senous  hours ; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round, 
And,  siter  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done. 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun, 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun.    *    * 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  coun^  serves. 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves ; 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  star.d. 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode. 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  people ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  caltns  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  ri^t. 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive. 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  bodpr  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire,  free  to  grant, 
In  parliaments  that  weigh'd  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws ; 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty. 
And  sham'd  oppression  till  it  set  him  fiee. 

O,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line ! 
Who,  while  thou  shai^st  their  lustre,  lend'st  than 

thine; 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see, 
Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee ; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe, 
Which,  when  I  miss  my  own  defects^  I  ahow* 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thy  disgrace  3 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  every  race : 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  affi>rd. 
One  to  perform,  another  to  reeord. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd. 
And  'tis  m  V  praise  to  make  thy  pruses  last : 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frame, 
The  soul  returns  to  heaven,  from  idience  it  cams; 
Earth  keeps  the  body ;  verse  prsserves  the  frme. 

Alcamda^s  FeaaL 

Twms  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Penda  won. 
By  Philip's  warlike  scm : 
Aloft  in  awAil  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne ; 
His  valiant  peers  were  plae'd  arcnmd. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  boimd ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd* 
The  lovely  Thaas  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  dcsetiea  the  frir« 

Timotheus,  plae'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tundul  quire. 
With  flying  fingers  toudi'd  the  lyn; 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  1^, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above. 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love  I 
A  dragon's  fiery  fonn  beliea  the  god : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  prees'd  ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curFd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the 
world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound: 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 


The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comee  I  he 
Bacchus,  ever  ftir  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 
Bacchus  blessings  are  a  treasura; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  tiie  king  gsew  Taia : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  agun : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  hm  t 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pridiu 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
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Ha  nmf  Duivs  gmt  and  good, 
Br  too  aeven  a  &te 
FaU'n,  faU'n,  tUl'n,  ML'n, 
Fftll'n  from  biB  high  eitat^ 
And  welfriiig  in  hit  blood ; 
Dvcrted  at  his  atmo«t  need 
^  ihoM  hiB  former  bounty  fed, 
Oq  the  base  earth  expoc'd  he  lies, 
Witii  not  a  friend  to  cloee  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  Tictor  sate^ 
Rerolring  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  rarious  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole^ 
And  teais  began  to  flow. 

TIm  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
Thftt  lote  was  in  the  next  degree : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  Ioto. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  em^ty  bubble ; 

Nerer  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winnings 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying  t 
Lorely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
T%&  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  loTe  was  ciown*d,  but  music  won  tne  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  £ur 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length  with  Ioto  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ; 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  p^  of  thunder. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head. 

As  awak*d  from  the  dead, 

And,  amas'd,  he  stares  around. 
B«venge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries  ; 

See  the  Furies  arise ; 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear  I 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  I 

Behold  a  ghastly  band. 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
lliese  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were 


And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  I 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  I 
Hie  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  anotner  Helen,  fii'd  another  Troy. 

Hue  long  ago, 

Em  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow^ 
Willie  organs  vet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  toft  derire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
JsTcntress  of  the  vocal  frame  ;  I 


The  sweet  enthosiaat,  from  her  sacred  storey 
Enlaig'd  the  former  nanow  bounds. 
And  Mlded  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  motlwr-wit,  and  arts  ux^own  befimw 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  piize^ 

Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
He  rais*d  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

H^eodore  and  ffonorku 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands, 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd, 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held« 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  exoell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none). 
The  rest  she  soom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd| 
For  riie,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  liv*d  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize^ 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  oflbr'd  vows,  could  move; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strrre 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe!  • 

His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fatfe; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possess'd ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breasl. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived  his  care ; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease : 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes^ 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  lies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  painf 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  And, 
Mij^ht  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gun'd. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent^ 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went, 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short} 
Confln'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  oonntiy-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitchVl  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neiffhbonring  p€ff 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love : 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by  ni|^t: 
There  he  dischaig'd  his  friends,  but  not  th'  ezpeoM 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magmfioence. 
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He  lir'd  m  kings  retire,  thouffa  more  at  Urge 
From  public butineat,  yet  with  equal  charge; 
With  house  and  heart  ttill  open  to  receive ; 
Aa  well  content  as  lore  would  give  him  leave : 
He  would  have  lir'd  more  free ;  but  many  a  guMti 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursu'd  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  rancj  led, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivermg  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  h»  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went» 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  tlM  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread } 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  danger  nigh 
Secm'd  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eyOb 
Unus*d  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound. 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid. 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood, 
M^'ith  briess  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching  near. 
With  more  distineuish'd  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  issuing  through  the  shiule ; 
Stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  ev'n  those  parts  roveai'd 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  conceal'd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flig)it  pursu'd. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  imbru'd : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Meroy,  0  meroy,  heaven !  she  ran,  and  cried ; 
When  heaven  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face, 
High  on  a  coal-black  st^  pursu'd  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind, 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  ussao  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolrd  to  give  her  idd. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  fumish'd  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief^^ 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey^ 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way : 
i  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 


He  said,  at  once  dismounting  frooi  the  itced  • 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed    ' 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  dde. 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dnd  • 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright,        ' 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  rraoAk  i 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  Whate'er,  said  he^ 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied ;  , 

The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied:  ' 

Know,  Theodore,  thv  ancestiy  I  claim,  i 

And  Ouido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  b^get; 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  vet: 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  mv  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  guni 
But  all  my  vows  were  answer'd  with  disdafai : 
She  soora'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my  pain. 
Long  time  I  dra«;'d  mv  days  in  fniitlees  care ; 
Then,  loathing  lue,  and  plung'd  in  deep  deipsir, 
To  finish  my  unh^py  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  swora,  and  now  am  damn'd  inhell 

Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  the  insultinf  maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  hud. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punish'd  for  her 

pride; 
Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  ad, 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd : 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingerii^  pain: 
Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die^ 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  sjHik  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  ray  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed: 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden 'd  heart  from  out  her  bres^ 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungiy  honndc  a 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain. 

This,  ven'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drev, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to  pursae; 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  lus  will, 
Not  half  sufiic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kiU. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  lefl  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again : 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  ^veral  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace. 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  1 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revolving  day. 

Thus,  while  he  spoke,  the  Tix^gin  from  the  gmnid 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 
And  unconcero'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorvM  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  ioodi 
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The  fiend  mnoants  hin  coarser,  mendt  his  paoe, 
And  all  the  Tision  TMiish'd  from  the  place. 

Long  Ktood  the  noble  youth  oppren'd  with  awe, 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpasbing  common  faith,  tran^ressinff  nature's  law. 
He  would  have  been  aslfep,  and  wish'd  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Though  strong  at  tint ;  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend! 
His  loTe  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  jet,  refleetins  that  it  could  not  be 
From  heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Resolr'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
WHiich  hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare ; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  eflect. 

Inspir'd  from  heaTcn,  he  homeward  took  his  way, 
Nor  pall*d  his  new  design  with  long  delay : 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
AVith  words  premeditated  thus  he  said  : 
What  Tou  hare  often  counsell'd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love, 
Bv  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  vet  is  at  last  become  my  care : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  expense 
Reduc'd  to  bounds  by  timely  providence ; 
This  only  I  require ;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family. 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepared  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove 
^Vhere  the  revenging  ghost  puisu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast, 
That  lost  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plac'd. 
The  fiend's  alarm  bmn ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sunr  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  olacken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  ooe  dlstress'd,  and  mastiflb'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushinff  tluough  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food, 
And  gripM  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their  jawi  in 

blood. 
Last  came  the  felon  on  his  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  uig'd  his  dogs  to 

speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punishment. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  af  hast  was  eveir  guest. 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid ; 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  lamento,  imploring  aid. 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right, 
Theii  filchions  brsndish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
Acd  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke  t 
Back,  on  your  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destia'd  w»yi 
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Vain  a^  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  dateee^ 

A^inst  th'  eternal  doom  of  Provideiioe: 

Mine  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  heaven  design'd: 

Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mennr  shall  Mie  fmd» 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold: 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  hwror  of  the  crimen 

Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 

But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  £mm^ 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case 

Of  htm  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fiUal  plaM^ 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  laouch'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heert» 
Drew  backward,  as  before,  th'  ofiending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastifis  made  a  prey« 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star*!!. 
With  ^ping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prsper'd; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  huog, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  frkltering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 
With  horror  shaddering,  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done ; 
For  conKience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  mAde  the  case 
their  own. 

So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upwanl  eve, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  evml^ 
And  thought  to  ner  alone  the  vision  sent^ 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind. 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd ; 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  withjear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer: 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffii  stood  around ; 
The  mangled  dame  Uy  breathless  on  the  ( 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  bn 
Again  she  rose,  agidn  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  foUow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  Ifcvenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  ste^  he  spwr'd 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  ligh^ 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  frights 
Bat  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which,  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  imnuIiM  her  former  fright  renew'd ; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'  infernal  steed  t 
The  more  diamav'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adiea  ; 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd. 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sonow  pin'dL 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dMne  to  death  puisu'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  dost  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore  { 
Ev'n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her  men; 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  namev 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  damet 

At  everv  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  hsr  mind  : 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thou^t  the  hoiMouyi  ghost  came  thiuadering  fot 
haspt^. 
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Returned,  the  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  alumben  dreamt  the  funeral  feaet : 
Awak'd,  Ab  tum'd  her  aide,  and  slept  amin ; 
The  MBe  black  Taponn  mounted  in  her  biain, 
And  the  same  dreams  retuni'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  airaid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  ferer'd,  with  a  ftirious  leap 
She  fpranc  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  raur'd,  at  erery  step,  a  twitching  ipite  behind. 
Darkling  and  despemte,  with  a  sta^nng  paM, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prerail'd. 
Friday,  the  &tal  daj,  n^en  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

plain. 
This  dreadlul  image  so  possen'd  her  mind, 
That,  desperate  anr  succour  else  to  find. 
She  oeas'd  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Ridi,  brare,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lor'd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remoT'd : 
OttM  the  men  respected  and  admtr'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd : 
Why  not  of  her  t  preferr'd  abore  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  lore  profess'd  t 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  rows  address'd 
This  queli'd  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remain'd, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prerailM ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd : 
He  tod(  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  lore  conceal  t 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  hare  a  place  in  men  I 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resoWd  to  try. 
She  fix'a  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call, 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  faU. 

One  maid  she  had,  beloVd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispelPd ; 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conoeal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  oflT,  and  stood  rereal'd : 
With  faults  confessed  commissioned  her  to  go, 
If  pity  Tet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  leoeiT'd ; 
rrwas  to  be  wished,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  beliet'd ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
Thoe  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare) ; 
But  she  with  such  a  seal  the  cause  embrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste), 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  oreibome  by  Aur  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  chang'd  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  Ioto^  as  in  her  hate. 

2r  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware ; 
ore  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fiiir; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  deril  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 

[Being  the  Nun'k  Friestli  Tale,  txcm.  Chaooer.] 

There  liVd,  as  authon  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  someiriiat  old,  and  reiy  poor : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 


Thb  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  1  found, 
Since  last  she  laid  her  huMiand  in  the  grouid, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led, 
And  had  but  just  enou^  to  bay  herbieikd: 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  nelly,  with  her  danghten  two^ 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  wwiy 
A  ewe  caird  Molly,  and  three  brinded  oowi. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strewed  the  grood. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  fuH  many  a  slender  meal  ahe  mads ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  ccat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  tnat; 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped, 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hindered  by  the  gont. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  uie  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  mesni 
.    Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer: 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  she  skim*d  ki 

bowls). 
And  rashers  of  singed  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holidays,  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  read&'d  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  indos'd  about, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  witkouk 
Within  this  homestead  liVd,  without  a  pev 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  soipaa 
The  meny  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin>bell  was  rung, 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  soBgt 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right, 
B;^  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  nif^t. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-ied  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet: 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold; 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold.   *  * 

It  happM  that,  perching  on  the  parlonr-besia 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd  so  fiMtt 
As  everv  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last 
Dame  Aurtlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  sods  and  men ;  and  sore  aghast 
She  pecVd  and  puU'd,  and  waken'd  him  at  last 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  dedaie 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  can. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  moming-ligU, 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  sjiridit 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  said  ChandoMr; 
Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear; 
Even  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woful  strift^ 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  bieaiti 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest ; 
With  wakfog  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow; 
His  colour  was  betwixt »  red  and  yellow: 
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Tipp*d  was  hk  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  can 
Were  black,  and  muck  onlike  kia  otker  kain: 
Tke  mt,  in  ukape  a  beagle*s  wkelp  ikrougkoat^ 
Witk  broader  forekead,  and  a  akaiiper  moat : 
Deep  in  kis  Iront  were  sunk  ku  blowing  eyei^ 
Tkat  yet  metkinki  I  lee  kim  wiUi  luipriia. 
Reack  oat  yoor  kand,  I  drap  witk  clammy  iweat» 
And  laj  it  to  my  keart,  anci  feel  it  beat. 
Now,  fie  for  ikamev  quotk  ake,  br  HeaTon  abore^ 
Tkoa  kast  lor  erer  loet  tky  lady's  lore; 
No  woman  can  endara  a  xecnant  knigkt ; 
He  most  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  nigkt : 
Onr  lez  deeires  a  kuebvid  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  oar  konoor  and  kis  own  deftnd ; 
Wise,  kardy,  secret,  liberal  of  kis  pone ; 
A  Ibol  is  nauseoos,  but  a  coward  worM : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knigkt. 
How  dar'st  tkou  talk  of  loTe,  and  dvst  not 

fi^tt 
How  dar'st  tkoa  tell  tky  dame  tkoa  art  affear'd ! 
Hast  tkou  no  manly  keart,  and  kast  a  beard  I 
If  oogkt  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  dirin'd* 
Tliey  signify  a  cock  of  dungkill  kind. 
I    All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  kaye  read. 
Are  firom  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
Prom  rising  fames  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  kumours  tkat  infect  tke  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  arigkt, 
Thme  foollsk  fimcies  you  kare  kad  to-nigkt 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  tke  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  ckoler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
Tkis  yellow  gall  tkat  in  your  stomack  floats, 
Engenders  aU  tkeae  risionaiy  tkougkts. 
Wken  ckoler  overflows,  tken  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  tke  family  of  red ; 
Bed  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view, 
For  bumouiB  are  distinguisk'd  by  tneir  kue. 
From  kence  we  dream  ot  wars  and  warlike  tkingp, 
And  wasps  and  koraets  witk  tkeir  double  wings. 
Ckoler  adust  congeals  our  blood  witk  fear, 
Tken  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  derils  tear. 
In  sanguine  aiiy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
Witk  rkeums  oppressed  we  sink  in  liTeis  drown'd. 
More  I  ooald  say,  but  tkus  conclude  my  tkeme, 
Tke  dominating  kumour  makes  tke  dream. 
Cato  was  in  kis  time  accounted  wise. 
And  ke  oondenms  tkem  aU  for  empty  lies. 
T^e  my  adrioe,  and  wken  we  fly  to  ground, 
Witk  laxatiTes  preserre  your  body  sound. 
And  puEve  tke  peccant  kumouis  tkat  abound. 
I  sbould  be  loatk  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  tkougb  tkere  liTes  no  ^tkecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  saTo  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  feet. 
Two  sorereign  kerbs  wbick  I  by  practice  know, 
And  botk  at  kand  (forin  our  yard  tker  grow). 
On  peril  of  mv  soul,  skaU  rid  yon  wkolly 
Of  yellow  dioler  and  of  mdanckolr : 
You  must  botk  purge  and  vomit ;  bat  obey, 
And  for  tke  lore  of  keaven  make  no  delaj. 
Since  kot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  jom, 
Beware  tke  son  wken  in  a  venial  sign ; 
For  wken  ke  mounts  exalted  in  tke  ram. 
If  then  ke  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  witk  ckoler,  I  dare  lay  a  gvoal^ 
A  tertian  wue  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Pcilune  a  lever  (wkick  tke  gods  foreiend) 
Ma.T  ning  your  youtk  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  tkerefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  daj  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  joet  tkree  worms,  nor  under  nor  above^ 
Because  tke  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
TbeM  digestives  prepare  you  for  yoor  purge ; 
Of  ftunetery,  centaoiy,  and  spuxge. 
And  of  ground-ivy,  add  a  leaf  or  tW0| 
All  wlu^  witkia  ODT  yard  or  gaiden  grow. 


Eat  tkese,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  ckeer; 
Your  fiktker's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  ouotk  ke,  gramercy  for  yoar  care^ 
But  Cato,  wkom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare : 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  wortky  man  ke  ieemi^ 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  otker  men  of  more  autkority, 
And,  by  tk'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  ke, 
Maintain,  witk  sounder  sense,  tkat  dreams  fQibod*^ 
For  Homer  plainly  says  tkey  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  sckooL 
Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foresbov 
Tk'  events  of  tkings,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  tratks  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  kave  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    *    * 

Mack  more  I  know,  wkick  I  forbear  to  speak^ 
For  see  tke  raddy  day  begins  to  brei^ ; 
Let  tkis  suffice,  tkat  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity: 
But  neitker  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like, 
Tkey  onlv  serve  to  make  tke  well  man  sick : 
Of  Uiese  kis  gain  tke  skarp  pkysician  make% 
And  often  gives  a  puige,  out  seldom  takes : 
Tkey  not  correct,  but  poison  all  tke  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  tke  doctors  good. 
Tkeir  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defv  Uiem  all ; 
Witk  oveiy  work  of  'potbecarv's  LaU. 
Tkese  melanckoly  matters  I  Kvbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  sweai^ 
That  wken  I  view  tke  beauties  of  tky  face, 
I  fear  not  deatk,  nor  dangers,  nor  diwrace : 
So  may  my  soul  kave  bliss,  as  wken  I  spy 
Tke  scarlet  red  about  tky  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  oomtant  to  tky  own  trae  kni^i, 
Wkile  tkou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  tkeir  fligkt^ 
For  tme  it  it,  as  *  in  principio, 
Mulier  est  kominis  oonfusio.' 
Madam,  tke  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off*  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  b^gan  apace  to  spring. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  smg. 
Then  crowing  dapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  caU, 
To  chuck  kis  wives  togetker  in  the  halL 

By  tkis  tke  widow  Imd  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strattinx  out  before. 
With  roval  courage,  and  with  heart  so  li^t. 
As  show'd  he  soora*d  the  visions  of  the  ni^t. 
Now  roamingin  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found.    *    * 
He  chuck'd  again,  wken  otker  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  aJL 
Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  1 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man): 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun, 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
Wken  casting  up  &»  eyes  against  the  ligkt, 
Botk  montk,  and  day,  and  nour,  ke  meMur'd  rif^t ; 
And  told  more  truly  tkan  tk'  Epkemeris : 
For  art  may  eir,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Tkus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  kis  bnast, 
His  second  crowing  tke  tkird  kour  oonfess'd. 
nien  turning,  said  to  Partlet  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavisk  nature  kas  adom  d  tke  year ; 
How  tka  pale  primrose  and  blue  riolet  springy 
And  biids  essay  tkeir  tkroats  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  tkese  are  ours ;  and  I  witk  pleasure  see 
Man  strotting  on  two  lav,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpisk  name^ 
Endow'd  witk  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitcken  fire ; 
I  draw  frssk  air,  and  natore's  works  admin: 
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And  eT*ii  this  daj  in  more  delight  abound. 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  foond. 

The  time  shall  eome  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  ezperienoe  know 
Jore  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below. 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  wo. 
The  ressel  of  his  bliss  to  dre|pi  is  run, ' 
And  Hearen  will  hare  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  proTes,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  Ihll : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake, 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  rererence  hold, 
As  if  in  book  of  maityis  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  fraught  with  seeming  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie; 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suck'd  the  blood. 
Nor  diew'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  could. 
Had  pass'd  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 


And  musins  long  whom  next  to  circumvent, 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  ima^nation  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  patify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contnvM,  before  the  break  of  day 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way : 
llie  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
lie  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  conceard  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.    ♦    • 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-hiffh  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below ; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  iree. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  biermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly, 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  infonn*d  by  nature,  faiow 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe ; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill : 
I  nope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend  ; 
Are  you  siraid  of  me  that  am  your  friend! 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov*d  and  honour'd  you  so  long: 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought: 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  jrard ; 
A  song  that  would  have  charm'd  th'  inftsmal  gods. 
And  banished  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Oipheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  tyrant's  ear, 
The  wife  had  been  detain*d,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deierving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 


And  In  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 
But  sinee  1  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say, 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  younelf,  there  breathes  not  on  the  groimd 
Chie  like  your  fiither  for  a  rilver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  thdr  way. 
And  tliought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fiuir  t) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength. 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skie% 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro's  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  »  swaa. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  m>m  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alanns^ 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  anna. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes, 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir 
AVhen  sons  of  pnests  were  from  the  proverb  dear) 
Affironted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  father,  was  disgxac'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac*d. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven  leioiei^ 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice. 
The  oovk  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fidr. 
And  proud,  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  descry. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  hish  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 
Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reyiiard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard. 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard. 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  Ms  toes,  and  clapp'd  Ms  wings ; 
Then  stretehVi  his  neck,  and  wink^i  with  both  his  eyB% 
Ambitious,  as  he  nought  th'  Olympic  prixe. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note^ 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the  thnai 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *    *- 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  hi^  hii  bumish'd  blade^ 
And  oflTer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade, 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  firvt,  when  he  was  borne  from  sieht, 
With  sovereign  dirieks  bewail'd  her  captive  knight 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend, 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th'  imperial  town, 
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ShrieVd  fbr  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  07, 

For  which  their  guilUeu  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Now  to  my  stoxr  I  return  again : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain^ 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard. 
Of  thooe  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  si^ht. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight ; 
And,  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  aU  the  cry ; 
Oat  £rom  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh; 
The  Ticar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Rmi  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  auirment  the  horror  of  the  dapr. 
The  docks,  that  neard  the  proclamation  cned« 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake ; 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam  ;  the  bees  in  arms, 
Drive  headlong  ^m  their  waxen  cells  in  swannf. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall, 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox. 
With  brwen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds ; 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 
But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
Tet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought. 
And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
Tours  is  the  prise,  victorious  prince,  said  he ; 
Tlie  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see ; 
Enjoy  jour  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  their  07 ; 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
He  diall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Til  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done. 
Thia  Reynard  sud  ;  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke^ 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  featherd  fans  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  nei^bouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
Wliom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  enre'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd ; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time^ 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Tet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  lus  last  batteiy  tries. 
Thoo^  I,  said  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  offend. 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  firiend  I 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
Ton,  if  yonr  coodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 
May  think  I  broke  aU  hon>itable  laws, 
To  bear  you  from  tout  palace-yard  by  mi^t, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
Thoo^  Heaven  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
I  nractis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  doable  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 


So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  oSaaoB, 
Descend ;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  lielieve  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice^ 
But  idiots  only  may  be  oozen'd  twice : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  liet 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winkmg  syei 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to  swim  t 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peaoti 
A  peace  with  all  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer, 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mizi| 
Tia  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THB  MOBAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th'  effect  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn,  besides,  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  thev  speak  too  fidi; 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  vnty, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  mav  find. 
That  pleasure  vrith  instruction  should  be  join'd : 
So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

{Inconvaumcet  of  Life  ta  i2om«.] 
[From  JavansL] 
Who  fears  in  oountiy  towns  a  house's  &11, 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  t 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 
And  'til  the  village  mason's  daily  calling. 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falliDir ; 
To  cleanse  the  gutters,  ana  the  chinks  to  dose ; 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
At  Cumn  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  fbr  buckets  ciy. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 
(Few  hwds  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 
Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine. 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floors  aheadv  bum. 
Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn. 
Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred. 
Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out ; 
His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  gnc'd, 
Beneatn  them  was  his  trusty  tanxard  plac'd. 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bended  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay ; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contain'd. 
Whose  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd  j 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread. 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
'TIS  trae  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  thkt  nothing  lost, 
Begrd  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome^ 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 
But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum, 
The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons 
The  city  preetor  will  no  pleiadings  hear ; 
The  vety  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear. 
And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gaols  were  hera. 
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WIu]e  jet  it  bumf,  th'  ofBckmi  naiion  fliefl. 

Some  to  condole,  and  tome  to  bring  lupplies : 

One  nnda  him  marble  to  rebnild,  and  one 

With  naked  atatues  of  the  Parian  atone, 

The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  aeem  to  Uto  ; 

While  other  images  for  altan  ffire ; 

One  hooka  and  screens,  and  Pulas  to  the  bnaat  t 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  best. 

Childless  Arturius,  Tastl  j  rich  before. 

Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store : 

Suspeeted  for  aooomplice  to  the  fire. 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  hijj^er. 

But  oould  jou  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  play-house  and  the  players  too. 

Sweet  oountiy  seats  are  purchased  ererywhere. 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  Tear; 

A  small  conTenience  decently  prepared, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard, 

That  spreads  his  easy  ciystal  streams  around^ 

And  waters  all  the  pretty  q>ot  of  ground. 

There,  Ioto  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultiTate, 

And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat ; 

Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground* 

In  which  a  lizard  may»  at  least,  turn  round. 

'TIS  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die, 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fiy. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep* 

When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ;  • 

The  wagoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams. 

Would  wake  ev'n  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay. 

But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way, 

In  lofty  utters  borne,  and  read  and  write, 

Or  sleep  at  ease  :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client's  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crudi  his  panting  sides. 

And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him.  one  justles  in  the  shoal : 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stockinged  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  eoes ; 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-naird  shoes. 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  nungxy  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitchens, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear, 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad; 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie. 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  mends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would  remain. 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotch-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction ;  not  the  soul  alone, 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffins  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display ; 
And  oil  them  first;  and  each  is  himdy  in  his 

w»T- 


But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  caie  they  tike. 
Poor  ffhost  I  is  wandering  by  the  Styrian  lake : 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  fiice ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer, 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  discharge  his  fim. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  heicht, 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbung  down, 
And  leaky  ware,  firom  gairet-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  ma^  the  flinty 

stone. 
'TIS  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late,  \ 

Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate.  { 

As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet, 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fidit 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pun 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
Tis  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fired  with  wiss^ 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  ooach-and-siz. 
And  on  the  lacqueys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroidOT'd  coat, 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  aecure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homeward  bend, 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fignts,  if  that  be  fighting,  when 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand  :  I  must  abide; 
For  h^s  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  criei, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  i 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head! 
What  I  are  you  dumb !  Quick  with  your  answer,  qaid^ 
Before  mv  foot  salutes  you  with  a  Kick. 
Say  in  what  nasty  oellu  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueahip  may  be  foindl 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blama. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  oomt ; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  libeiiy  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chidns  is  bair'd, 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruffian-robbers  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiera  are  alnoad ; 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill. 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kilL 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  paddsti  wm 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  onW  is  emploj'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  teams,  and  ploughshares  £at  the  plough. 
Oh,  happy  affee  of  our  ancestors, 
Beneatn  the  Kings  and  tribunitial  powers  I 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  rertrain. 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  oould  say,  more  causes  I  oould  diow 
For  my  departure  ;  but  the  sun  is  low : 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhdm'd  witii  csie, 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  ahall  repair, 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  oountij  air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  smd  me  wmd 
What  joys  your  fountains  sad  cool  shades  affosd ; 
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Tben,  to  Msisk  yonr  satires,  I  will  come. 

And  add  new  Tenom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

[Ei^oymaU  of  the  Prttent  Jlowr  MecmmaideeL] 
[Fkm  tlie  twvnty-ninth  ode  of  the  Fint  Book  of  Horaoa] 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  poVr: 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low. 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  inth  a  noiseless  centle  ooutm 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bean  down  all  before  it  with  impetaoni  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  it>cks  axe  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scattered 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happjr  he  alon^ 
He  who  can  odl  to-day  his  own : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  hare  liVd  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  hare  possess'd,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
Bat  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my 
hour- 
Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Plond  of  her  office  to  destroy. 
Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inoonptant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

PieiDotes,  degrades,  delighte  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  Ufe. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wing^  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  shegave  is  quietly  resign'd : 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  ragii,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is't  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaitUul  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  t 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose,  ^ 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

JOHX  PHILXPt. 

Mr  Sonthey  has  said  that  the  age  fh>mDi7deii  to 
Pope  ia  the  worst  age  of  English  poetry.  In  this 
interval,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  fhiit 
to  the  last,  and  Pope  was  early  in  blossom,  there 
were  about  twenty  poets,  most  of  whom  might  be 
Uotted  from  our  literature,  without  being  missed 
or  regretted.  The  names  of  Smith,  Duke,  King, 
Sprat,  Gkrih,  Hughes,  Blaekmore,  Fenton,  Talden, 
H>r»,i>5^<i,  Savage,  &c  have  been  preserved  by 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  excite  no  poetieal  associatkKii. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-levd  of  tame  and  unin- 
teresting mediocrity.  The  artificial  taste  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  ezduaion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  previoui  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  collocation  of  certain  phraMS 
and  images,  of  which  each  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last  Pope  revived  the  national  spirit 
by  his  pdished  satire  and  splendid  versification ;  hot 
the  true  poetical  fieeling  lay  dormant  till  Thomeon*t 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  pnbUc 
taste  from  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  Pmun 
(1676-1708)  evinced  considerable  talent  in  hli 
SpienSd  ShWing,  a  parodv  on  the  style  of  Milton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Philips,  archd^Mxm  of  Salop, 
who  ofllciated  as  minister  m  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  off 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  hitter  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics.  The 
whole  are  in  blank  verse.  He  was  an  avowed 
imitator  of  Milton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  *  fidthf ol 
found'— 

But  he— however  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  blasi  hUfamej  frem  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  grovelling  beneath 
Th*  Olympian  hill,  on  plains  and  vales  inteni— 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  was  able,  by  whatever  he 
might  write,  to  blast  the  fame  of  Milton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  even  able  men 
will  sometimes  entertain. 


The  Splendid  ShiUUnff. 


'8iB9,lMavan]yfl 


ThlngB  anattemiitod  yel.  In  prose  orxiijme, 
A  ahllUng,  braeohcs,  and  ohlmenw  diisb 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife^ 
In  sUken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  ni^tly  mists  arisb» 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-halU  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  cireling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  inerry  tal^ 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offids,  and  small  acid  tifi". 
Wretched  repast  I  my  meagre  corpse  sustahi: 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Re^e  chiird  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter^chimney,  or  well-polish*d  jet, 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  king^ 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale^  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clVB^ 
Upon  a  careo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-rfiadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Avonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  er  the  ancient  town 


1  Tii'o  noted  alehoosM  In  Oxford,  17W. 
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Yclep'd  Brediinia,  or  where  Va^'s  Btreain 
Eiieuroles  Ariooniam,  fruitful  soil  1 
Whence  flows  nectareous  wines,  that  well  maj  vie 
With  MmsIc,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Faleni. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  duo, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  bj  gods  and  men. 
To  my  ai'rial  citadel  ascends : 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  Toice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  1  or  whither  turn  t    AmasM, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hain  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  1) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech; 
So  horrible  he  seems !    His  faded  brow 
Intiench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beaid. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men !)  Behind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  caird 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms, 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  bod^,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont), 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  cbMns, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  fiee. 

Beware,  ye  debtors  1  when  ye  walk,  beware,  ' 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiflf  ejjres  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  m  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o*er  a  chinky  gap. 
Portending  her  fell  daws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toUs 
/nextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides. 
She  tow'ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils : 
Then,  with  enven<mi'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop'd,  and  th*  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delishts ;  distressed,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  ni^t, 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desperate  My  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
MfMUiwhile  t  labour  with  eternal  dton^t, 


And  restless  wish,  and  mv»;  my  patched  Ihntt 
Finds  no  relief  nor  heavr  eyes  npose: 
But  if  a  slumber  h^lv  does  invade 
My  weanr  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake  i 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cons. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarred, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun*s  geniij  laji 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  roue h-funow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great  I  yet  greater  still  remain: 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  lon^  withstood 
The  winter*s  fury  and  encroachmg^  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdoe  0 
A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-fran^t  ship^ 
Lon£  saird  secure,  or  through  th'  .£ge&n  deep^ 
Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  0 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shattered  osk, 
So  fierce  a  shock  uiuible  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  g[aping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  ngB^ 
Resistless,  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  Amj 

pray; 
(Vain  efforts!)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 
Implacable ;  till,  deluged  bpr  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abya. 

JOHN  POXFRET.  ' 

John  PoimxT  (1667-1703)  was  the  na  of  •   i 
dergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire^  sod  | 
himself  a  minister  of  the  chiunch  of  Enf^md.  He  || 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  also  in  Bedfordshire^    I 
and  had  the  prospect  of  preferment;  bat  the  Usbop  * 
of  London  considered,  niqnstly,  his  poem,  Tkt  Cftoitr,  , 
as  oonveying  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  reeded 
the  poetical  candidate.    Detained  in  London  by  this 
unsQocessftd  negotiation,  Pomfret  caught  the  nnell-  ' 
pox,  and  died.    The  works  of  this  amiable  ill-fstod 
man  consist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  fti^jp  > 
JEssays,  the  Utter  evidently  copied  from  Oovlej.  , 
The  only  piece  of  Pomfret's  now  remembered  (we 
can  hardiy  say  read)  is  •The  Choice.*    Dr  Johnsoo 
remarks  that  no  composition  in  our  language  bis  , 
been  oftener  perused ;  and  Mr  Sonthey  asks  why  , 
Pomfref  8 '  Chdce'  is  the  most  popular  poem  fai  the 
English  language?     To  the  latter  observation Ur 
Campbell  makes  a  quaint  reply— 'It  might  hsve  ^ 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  is  buUt  of  Parian  marble.*    It  if  difBcdt 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  English  muse  hu 
awakened  to  so  much  higher  a  strain  of  thought  sod 
expression,  and  a  large  body  of  poetrr,  fullof  piwooi 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  ui 
and  the  times  of  Pomfivt,  to  conceive  that  the 
*  Choice*  could  ever  have  been  a  very  popular  poem. 
It  is  tame  and  commonplace.     The  id^  howev^, 
of  a  country  retirement,  a  private  seat,  with  a  wood, 
garden,  and  stream,  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease  and  happiness,  ii 
so  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe- 
ciafiy  in  large  cities,  that  we  can  hardly  fbrbesr 
likinjg  a  poem  that  recalls  so  belored  an  image  to 
our  recolleetioa    8wift  has  drawn  a  similar  pktof 
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'  in  his  eiqniiite  imitatioD  of  Honce's  tixth  Mtiret 
'   ind  Thomton  and  Cowper,  by  their  detciipUoDt  of 
rnnl  hfe,  have   completely  obliterated  from  the 
,  paUicmiiid  the  feeble  draught  of  Fomfret 

IBsdraelfoom  The  Ounee.1 

If  HeaTcn  the  zrateAil  libertT  woald  give 
'   nju  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  lire ; 
And  idl  those  houn  propitious  fate  should  lend. 
In  blimfttl  eaae  and  satisfaction  spend ; 
Nssr  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  prirate  seat* 
Built  unifonn,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood* 
I     It  ihoald  within  no  other  things  contain 

Bat  what  are  useful,  necessair,  plain ; 
,    Methinks  tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 

Ths  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
'     A  little  puden  grateful  to  the  eye, 
And  a  oool  rirulet  run  murmuring  by ; 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
,    Of  ihadj  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grac'd : 
Hocace  and  Vii^l,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
ImnHntal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 
Shsrp  JuTenal,  and  amorous  Orid  too. 
Who  all  the  tnzns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines. 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
I   Most  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
-   Bit  tl^o^ts  so  tender,  and  ezpress'd  so  well : 
With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
I    Eiteem'd  for  leaminf  and  for  eloquence. 
I ,    In  lome  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 
I    I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
i '    For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
I ,    Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 
I        I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  mi^t  lire  centeely,  but  not  great ; 
Ai  nadk  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 
A  Ijttle  more,  sometimes  t' oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  aons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
>   Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare  ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Should  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven* 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 
To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indcQges  rice,  and  pampering  tood 
<    Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
Bat  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strongs 
And  the  bright  Lamp  of  life  continue  long^ 
Fd  freely  tsJLO  ;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 
.   The  boonteoua  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 


XARL  or  SOBSKT. 

CBAHLnSACKTiLLB,  EablofDob8et(1687-1706), 
vrote  little,  but  was  capable  of  doing  more,  and 
heing  a  liberal  patron  of  poets,  was  a  nobleman 
highly  popular  in  his  day.  Coming  very  young  to 
the  possession  of  two  plentiful  estates,  and  in  an  age 
when  pleaenre  was  more  in  fashion  than  business, 
heapp&ed  hie  talents  rather  tobooksand  conversation 
than  to  pontics.  In  the  flnt  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
volunteer  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
finished  a  song  (his  best  composition,  *one  of  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was  made,  according  to  Prior) 
the  nigbi  iM^ore  the  naval  engagement  in  which 
Opdam,  the  Datdi  admiral,  was  blown  up^  witii  all 


his  crew.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  II.,  and  was  chamberhdn  of  the  household 
to  William  and  Mary.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
king's  pension  ftom  Dryden,  he  allowed  him  an 
equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced 
Butler's  Hudibras  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  WaUer,  and  almost  idolised  by  Dnrden. 
Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  tiie  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  up  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  elegant,  and  sometimes  forcible ; 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them,  'there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude 
Iiorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  &e  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset's 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  some  pointed  lines: 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  banen. 

When  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  carrion. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swifl-finu'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 

Sooner  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all. 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinkings 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

S(mg. 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes, 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies ; 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  nijUL 
Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  jor ; 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  paoe; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  Uc% 


Written  at  sea,  the  first  Dutch  wv,  lOB,  the  nli^t  bsiase 


To  all  yon  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  U. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  windf 

To  wave  the  asure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  ir% 
Boll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  ssft. 
With  a  fa,  Ac. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  bv  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  t^daj* 
Withafa,&e. 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surnrisi^ 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  did  of  old : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  teais 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-staliii 
WiUiafiste 
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cdioald  foggy  Opdun  clumce  to  know 

Our  mdtaid  diaiiuJ  story. 
The  Dutch  would  soom  so  weak  ft  foe^ 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Ooree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  «tc 

Lei  wind  and  weather  do  its  woctt. 

Be  you  to  ns  hat  kind  ; 
Lei  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniaids  enrs^ 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  fotb 
Witha^sltc. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

Bui  why  should  we  in  rain 
Each  othw's  ruin  thus  pursue  t 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  yon. 
With  a  fa,  JEC 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear» 

That  dies  in  erexy  note. 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  cars 

For  being  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  often  lore  we're  made   ' 
To  you,  when  aU  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
Withafa,&c 

In  Justice,  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distrns, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  ceitain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prore 
OuzaelTes  more  worthy  of  your  lore. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we're  told  you  all  our  loreiy 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  mores 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  hare  too  much  of  thai  at  UMu 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  U. 


DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAIUHIBS. 

JoHK  Sheffield,  Duks  of  Bucunohahshirb 
(1649-1721)  was  aasociated  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
he  properly  belongs  to  the  prerious  age.  He  went 
with  JPrince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  oolond  of  a  regiment  of  foot  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  imder  Marshall  Turenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  serrioe.  The  lite- 
rary taste  (H  Sheffield  was  nerer  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  he  made  himself  an  acoomidished 
scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  priry  council  of 
James  IL,  but  acquietced  in  the  Rerolution,  and  was 
ifterwards  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  XdOOa  Shef- 
field is  said  to  hare  *made  lore'  to  Queen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  migesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  farourite  immediately  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
court  of  George  L,  and  continued  actirely  engaged 
in  public  affairs  till  his  death.  Sheffield  wrote 
KTeral  poems  and  copies  of  rerses.    Among  the 


former  is  an  Estajf  <m  Satirt,  which  Dirden  la 
reported  to  hare  rerised.  His  principal  work,  hov- 
erer,  is  his  Estay  on  Poetry,  which  recdred  the 
praises  of  Boscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  It  is 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  seems  to  hare 
suggested  Pope's '  Essay  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  the 
style  of  Denham  and  Roscommon,  nliin,  perspicaons, 
and  sensible,  but  contains  as  little  true  poetiy,  or 
less,  than  any  of  Dryden's  prose  essays. 

lErtraafrom  Ihe  Estaif  on  Podrff.} 

Of  all  those  arts  in  whidi  the  wise  excel. 
Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well; 
No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 
As  sacred  and  soul-moring  poesy : 
No  kind  of  work  reouires  so  nice  a  touch, 
And,  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  miidL 
Bui  hearen  forbid  we  should  be  so  profsM 
To  grace  the  rulgar  with  that  noble  nsme. 
Tis  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  which,  sometimes 
Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  zkjmss; 
Bri^t  as  a  blaie,  but  in  a  moment  done: 
True  wit  is  ererlastin^  like  the  sun. 
Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  doad  retiz'd, 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  br  all  admir'd. 
Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  hanoonioas  foond 
Whidi  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound, 
Are  necessary,  yet  but  rulgar  arts ; 
And  all  in  rain  these  superficial  parts 
Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole; 
Without  a  ^ius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 
A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throoghoat, 
As  that  of  nature  mores  the  world  about ; 
A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit, 
Eren  something  of  dirine,  and  more  than  wit; 
Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 
Describing  all  men,  but  deecrib'd  by  none. 
Where  dost  thou  dwell !  what  carerns  of  the  \aa 
Can  such  a  rast  and  mighty  thing  contain  t 
When  I  at  racant  houn  in  rain  thy  absence  moon, 
0  where  dost  thou  retire  1  and  why  dost  thoa  retnin, 
Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  hony  me  swsj 
From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  dsjt 
Er'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 
To  check  thr  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein, 
As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fiuicy  's  bad. 
So  without  Judgment  fan^  is  but  mad : 
And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 
Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense. 
But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men : 
Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 
Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  put 
Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  heuk 
•  •  • 

First,  then,  of  songs,  which  now  so  much  abound ; 
Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 
A  most  ofitensiTO  weapon  which  he  draws 
On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws; 
Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  put 
Of  poetxy  requires  a  nicer  art ; 
For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 
Manr  a  blemish  that  escapee  our  eres. 
The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 
In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  f  \e  ralue  down: 
So  songs  should  be  to  juat  pieifeotiaQ  wrouglii; 
Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  flsioli  i 
Exact  propriety  of  words  and  ihoiudii; 
Expression  easy,  and  the  &ncy  hi^; 
Yet  that  not  seem  to  cneij^  nor  this  to  fir ; 
No  words  transpos'd,  but  in  such  order  all. 
As  wrought  with  caie,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  ftIL 

Of  all  the  ways  thai  wiseat  men  oould  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prordy 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lord. 
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'  111  hird  to  write  on  roch  a  subject  moTe, 
,  I  Withoat  repeating  things  oft  said  befoie. 
:  I  Some  Tulgar  erron  only  we'll  remoTe, 

That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  mudi  lore. 
I    Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  care  enou^, 
j  And  think  they  should  be,  as  the  subject,  rough ; 
I  This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made, 

I  And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  eonrey'd. 
'  Ssmethinkyif  sharp  enoughf  they  cannot  fail, 

;'  Aaiftbeir  only  business  was  to  rail; 
;    Bat  human  fzailty,  nicely  to  unfold, 

I I  Distingoisfaee  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

I  Bags  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down ; 
'  A  Sear's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 

'    So,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  riTul  youth, 
'  I   Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
I  *  * 

>    By  painfttl  sten  at  last  we  labour  up 

Panasens'  hill,  on  whose  bright  aiiy  top 
-    The  epic  poets  so  diTinely  show, 
.  I   And  with  Just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poema  hare  just  a  pretence 
'   To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ;         - 

A  woik  of  such  inestimable  worth, 

I I  There  are  but  two  the  world  has  ;fet  brought  forth'— 
Homer  and  Viigil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

I ,   Do  those  men  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw  I 

''  Jost  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

/   OfmcD^orraAherasatwo-len'dbeast, 

,  I  So  these  gigantic  souls,  anuuTd  we  find 

r   As  mudi  aJbof  the  rest  of  human  kind ! 

I   Nature's  iHiole  strength  united !  endless  fame^ 

'   And  uniTinal  shouts  attend  their  name  I 

'   Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 

I  >    For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

I   Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read, 
IJ    And  Homer  will  be  aU  the  books  you  need. 

I I  Had  Botsa  never  writ,  the  world  had  still, 

1 1    Like  Indians,  riew'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 
I    As  something  of  diTine  the  work  admir'd, 
'i    Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspired ; 
j '    But  he,  diadoeing  sacred  mysteries, 
1 1    Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies ; 
{    DescriVd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown. 

That  hare  to  such  a  rast  proportion  grown. 
' '    Sure  fiom  some  ansel  he  the  secret  new, 
, ;    Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 
'l       Bui -what,  alas !  arails  it,  poor  mankind, 
'     To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  1 
'    Tlie  WBj  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go  t 
' ,    Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  I 
I    Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight. 

And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  t 
I    Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  b  such, 

Nerer  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  t 

Let  so^  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 

But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say : 

Musi  abore  Tasso's  lofly  heights  prerail ; 

Succeed  when  Spenser,  and  ^n  Milton  fiuL 


DBAMATI8T8. 

JOHX  DKTDXir. 

At  tiie  restoradon  of  the  monarchy  the  drama  was 
flleo  restored,  and  with  new  lustre,  though  less 
decen^.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro- 
polia,  one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Dare- 
Bant,  who,  at  already  ment^Jned,  had  been  permitted 
to  act  playa  eren  during  the  general  proscription  of 
the  diwna,  and  whose  performers  were  now  (in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  York^  named  the  Duke's 
Ccnopsmy.  The  other  establishment  was  managed 
hj  1%oaiaa  KilUgrew,  a  well-known  wit  and  courtier, 
vhoee  company  took  the  name  of  the  King's  Senraots. 
DsTcnant  effected  two  great  improrements  in  thea- 


/L 


trical  representation — ^the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  ose  of  moTeable 
scenery  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had 
performed  on  the  stage  previous  to  the  Restoration, 
and  considerable  splendour  and  variety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Court  Masques  and  Revels. 
Neither,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  they  now  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  two 
patent  theatres.  Unfortunately,  these  powerful  auxi- 
liaries were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramas 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  degenerate  ^matic  taste,  which  Charles  II.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent  Rhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  Comeille  and 
lUcine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na- 
tural passion,  bat  dealt  exclusively  with  personages 
in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition  ; 
with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with 
superhuman  love  and  beauty ;  and  with  long  dia^ 
logues  alternately  formed  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Blank  verse,'  says  Dryden,  *  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  low  for  a  poem^  nay  more,  for  a  paper  dT  verses; 
but  if  too  low  for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragedy !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  all  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
dresses  and  decorations,  but  with '  the  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  colloquial  diction.'  The  comedies  were 
degenerate  in  a  different  wav.  They  were  fhimed 
after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  stage,  aa  I  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successlbl  disguises,  and  con- 
stantly-shifting scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  prudence,  were  hdd  up  to  constant  ridiciile, 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  by  oblite- 
rating the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribe  s  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the  king. 
Fart,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  eariier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetic puritanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  If  the 
Puritans  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  purifying  the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation ;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recreations, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  tiie  people.  The  over-austerity  of  one 
period  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  of 
the  succeeding  period ;  and  'deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talents  of  Dryden  were  tiie 
most  instrumental  in  extending  and  prolonging  this 
depravation  of  the  national  taste. 

The  operas  and  comedies  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  in  all ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra« 
matists,  none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  '  His  last  work,'  says  Southey,  *  was  his 
worst ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  ooi^unction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvedous 
indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vidgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest* 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  that 
Dryden  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  evident 
comi^aoency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  the  adapted  play  contains  the  following  Just  and 
beautiful  character  of  his  great  predecessor  >— 
As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot ; 
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So,  from  old  Shakipeare't  honour'd  durt,  thb  day 
Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviTinff  play. 
SoakRpeare,  who  (tanght  by  none)  did  msi  impart 
To  Fletcher  vii;  to  labouring  Jonion  tui; 
He,  monarch-like,  gare  these  hie  eubjectt  law, 
And  ie  that  nature  which  they  P^int  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  nil  height!  did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  lore  and  this  his  mirth  digset; 
One  imitates  him  most ;  the  other  best  « 

If  they  haTo  since  oatwrit  all  other  men, 
Tis  with  the  draf%  which  fell  from  Shakspeare's  pen. 
The  storm  which  ranish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
Was  taught  by  Shakspeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
Bvt  Shah^pear^t  magic  amid  not  copied  be; 
Within  that  dnk  none  durtt  walk  but  he. 

Dryden  was  in  the  ftiU  tide  of  hit  theatricd  popa- 
laiity  when  Darenant  died,  in  1688.  The  great  poet 
oommoneed  writing  for  the  stage  in  166S,  when  he 
produced  his  WiU  GaBant,  which  was  followed  next 
year  by  the  Bivtd  Ladiee,  the  serious  parts  of  which 
are  in  rhyme.  He  then  joined  Sir  Robert  Howard 
in  composing  the  Indian  Queen,  a  rhyming  heroic 
play,  brought  out  in  1664,  with  a  splendour  nerer 
belbre  seen  in  England  upon  a  public  stage.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  piece  was  shortly  afterwards  written 
by  Dryden,  entiued  the  Indian  Emperor,  and  both 
were  reoeiTed  with  great  applause.  All  the  defects 
of  his  style,  and  many  of  tlie  choiceet  spedmens  of 
his  smooth  and  easy  Tersification,  are  to  be  found  in 
these  inflated  tragedies.  In  1667  was  repreaented 
his  Maiden  Queen,  atragi-oomedy;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Tewmeet  These  were  followed  by  two 
comedies  copied  from  the  French  of  Moliere  and 
Comeille ;  by  the  Bojfol  Martyr,  another  ftirious  tra- 
gedy, and  by  his  Conqueet  of  Granada^  in  two  parts, 
in  which  he  concentrated  tlie  wild  magnificence, 
incongruous  splendour,  and  absurd  fable  that  run 
through  all  his  heroic  plays,  mixed  up  with  occasional 
gleams  of  true  genius.  The  extraTaganoe  and  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  heroic  drama,  now  at  its 
height,  prompted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
compose  a  lively  and  amusing  ikroe,  in  ridicule  of 
Dryden  and  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  puUic,  whidi 
was  produced  in  1 67 1,  under  the  title  of  the  BekearaaL 
The  success  of  the  'llehearsal'  was  unbounded; '  the 
very  popuhuity  of  the  plays  ridiculed  aiding^'  aa  Sir 
Walter  Scott  haa  remarked,  *  theefftet  of  the  aatire, 
since  everybody  had  in  their  recollection  the  origi- 
nals of  the  passages  parodied.'  There  la  little  genuine 
witor  dramatic  art  in  the  *  Rehearsal,'  but  it  is  a  dever 
travesty,  and  it  was  well-timed.  A  fiital  blow  waa 
struck  at  the  rhyming  plays,  and  at  the  rant  and 
ftistian  to  which  they  gave  birth.  Dryden  now 
resorted  to  comedy,  and  produced  Marriage  a4a- 
Mode^  and  the  AMitmation,  In  1673  he  constructed 
a  dramatic  poem,  the  Siaie  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall 
of  Man,  out  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton,  destroying, 
of  course,  nearly  all  that  is  sublime,  simple,  and  pure, 
in  the  original  His  next  play,  Aurena-Zebe  (1 675), 
waa  also  'heroic,'  stilted,  and  unnatural;  but  this  waa 
the  last  great  literary  sin  of  Dryden.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  his  immortal  satires  and  fables,  and  he 
abandoned  henceforward  the  false  and  Ottering 
taste  which  had  so  long  deluded  him.  His  ASL  far 
Lone,  and  TroShu  and  Creuida,  are  able  adaptations 
from  Shakspeare  ni  hkuih  veree.  The  Spaniah  Friar 
is  a  good  comedy,  remarkable  for  its  happy  union  of 
two  plots,  and  its  delineation  of  comic  character. 
Hia  principal  remaining  j^ys  are  Von  Sebastian 
Cl690),Amphitryon{l690),  Cleomenet{ie92\  andLooe 
Triumphant  (1694).  *Don  Sebastian' la  his  highest 
•flbrt  in  dramatic  composition,   and  though  de- 


formed, like  an  his  other  ]days,  1^  seenea  of  spu- 
rious and  licentious  comedy,  it  contains  passages 
that  approach  doeebr  to  Shakapeare.  The  quaml 
and  reconciliation  or  Sebastiao  and  Dona  k  m  maa- 
terly  copy  firom  the  similar  scene  between  Brntas 
and  Cassius.  In  the  altercation  between  Yenlidini 
and  Antony  in '  All  for  Love,'  he  has  also  chattenged 
comparison  with  the  great  poet»  and  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  to  new  vigour  by  the  competilion.  Thii 
latter  triumph  in  the  genius  of  Diyden  was  com- 

Ssted  by  his  *  Ode  toSt  Cecilia'  and  the  'FaUea,'  pub- 
bed  together  in  the  spring  of  1700,  a  few  weeikM 
before  his  death— thus  realising  a  saying  of  liia  own 
Sebastian — 

A  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  g^orj  in  the  akiea. 

Diyden's  plays  have  fallen  oompletdy  into  oblivioo. 
He  could  reason  powerfyilly  in  verse^  and  had  the 
command  of  rich  stores  of  language,  infennafcioB, 
and  imagery.  Strong  energetic  characters  and  pas- 
sions he  could  portray  with  considerable  soooesi, 
but  he  had  not  art  or  judgment  to  construct  an  inte- 
resting or  consistent  drama,  or  to  preserve  himself 
from  extravagance  and  abaurdity.  The  female  cha- 
racter and  s(Ser  paasions  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
bevond  his  reach.  Hia  love  is  slwajs  lioentkmsneM 
—his  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  tiie  stage.  like 
Voltaire,  he  probably  never  drew  a  tear  fimn  reader 
or  spectator.  His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  EasCeni 
magnificence  of  style,  and  in  the  richness  of  his  ver- 
sification. The  bowl  and  daggei^-glary,  ambitiaB, 
lust,  and  crime— are  the  st^de  matviaia  of  his 
tragedy,  and  lead  occasionally  to  poetical  grandeur 
and  brilliancy  of  fkncy.  His  comedy  is,  with  scsroe 
an  exoration,  false  to  nature,  improbable  and  ifl- 
arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  mo- 
rality. 

Bdbre  presentinff  a  scene  from  Dryden,  we  shall 
string  together  a  few  of  those  similes  or  detadied 
sentiments  which  relieve  the  great  maas  of  his 
turgid  dramatic  verse : — 

Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have ; 
But  yet  tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave. 
'TIS  an  enchantment,  where  the  reason's  bound ; 
But  Paiadise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 
A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares,  and  strife ; 
Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life. 
To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  fres^ 
Is  but  to  send  me  into  miseiy. 
And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  boask^ 
Restores  those  puns  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

Ompml  nfOnmnd;  FimilL 

As  some  feir  tulip,  by  a  storm  oppress'd. 
Shrinks  up,  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest ; 
And  bending  to  the  blast,  all  pale  and  dead. 
Hears  from  within  the  wind  sing  round  its  head : 
So,  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  duappean ; 
UnveU,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  your  feais. 
The  storm  that  caua'd  your  fri^t  is  past  and  done. 

ntd,rmit 

That  friendship  which  from  withered  love  doth  shoot. 

Like  the  faint  nerbage  on  a  rcx^  wants  root ; 

Love  is  a  tender  amity,  refin'd : 

Grafted  on  firiendship,  it  exalts  the  mind ; 

But  when  the  graff  no  longer  does  remun. 

The  duU  stock  lires,  but  never  bears  agun. 

JNdLArCa 

So  Venus  moves^  when  to  the  llmnderef^ 

In  smiles  or  tears,  she  would  some  suit  prsfei 

When  with  her  oestus  girt. 

And  dmwn  by  doves,  she  cuts  the  liquid  skki^ 

Toeveiy^ysagoddessisoonfest; 
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Hj  oil  the  bearenly  nattoDS  she  if  blett, 

And  each  with  Mcret  joy  admits  her  to  his  breast. 

Um  fariou  minds  does  ▼arioosly  inspire : 

He  ftin  in  K<Mitle  natures  gentle  fire, 

like  that  or  ineense  on  the  altars  laid ; 

But  fsging  flames  tempestuous  souhi  inrade. 

A  fire  which  ereiy  windy  passion  blows ; 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  rerenge  it  glows. 

lytmnie  Xses. 

{Savage  FreedomJ] 

No  msn  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
Bat  wheDoe  hast  thou  the  right  to  give  me  death! 
I  am  ss  five  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  hase  laws  of  serritude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  sarage  ran. 

Omqtutt  ^Oramadm,  Pmrt  L 

{Love  and  Aa«ty.] 

A  disnge  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel  I 
'  It  nuh'd  upon  me  like  a  mightv  stream, 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  from  shore. 
IVe  loTsd  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Alresdy  am  I  gone  an  ace  of  passion. 
Wai  it  hiB  youth,  his  nuour,  or  success  t 
Thete  mig^t,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
Twis  thi^  rei^teet,  that  awful  homage  paid  me ; 
That  ftarfnl  lore  which  trembled  in  his  eyes, 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
Bat  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
So  uftly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 
Ihiy  melted  aa  they  fell. 

IMidmght  BqHm.^ 

AH  things  are  huah'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowors  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
Eren  lust  ami  enrj  sleep,  jret  lore  denies 
Rext  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 
Three  days  I  promis*d  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come ; 
Tu  tan  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

[iVbise  vithw. 
They  hreak  the  trace,  and  sally  out  by  night. 


[Wordsworth  has  remarked  that  these  lines,  once 
highly  celebrated,  are  '  Yogue,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
leia'   Ilieir  charm  consists  in  their  melody.] 

[TVofv.] 

What  pneioiia  drops  are  those 
Which  silently  eacn  othen  track  pnnae, 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dewt 
I  CmtmdqfOmHaiOfPmftn. 

{Mankind.} 

,  Men  are  bat  diildren  of  a  larger  growth; 

Our  apnetitee  as  apt  to  change  as  thein, 

And  full  as  erarinf  too,  and  full  as  rain ; 
,  And  yet  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room. 

Viewing  so  dear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing ; 
I  Bat,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind. 

Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 

To  the  woild'to  open  Tfew. 

Man  is  but  man  ;  nnconstant  still,  and  rarious ; 
;  There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  »toms  rolling  in  his  brain 
,  Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 


The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft ;  and  whereas  our  Egypt  then  I 
Who  would  trust  chance  t  since  all  men  haTO  the 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 


{Fear  of  DeaihJ] 
Bnaawica.  Saivt  CATasaxvib 

Ber,  Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perpleilty 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courace  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th*  approach  of  certain  fatel 

St.  Cath,  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  shoWy 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolre  to  go. 

Ber,  As  some  faint  pugrim,  standing  on  the  8hoi% 
First  riews  the  torrent  he  would  renture  o*er, 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground,    ' 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  loather  to  go  round : 
Then  dipping^  in  his  staflT,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolred  to  fetch  his  leap  ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  short  again : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  hearenly  faith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  royage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

3>raiuilelsea 

{Love  Anticipated  afler  Ikaih,'\ 
FoaraTBtos.   BsBairica. 

For,  Tou  either  this  dirorce  must  seek,  or  die. 

Ber,  Then  death  from  all  my  sriefs  shall  set  me  fine. 

For,  And  would  you  rather  <moose  your  death  than 
me! 

Ber.  My  earthy  part, 
Which  is  mv  tyrant's  right,  death  will  remore. 
ril  come  all  soul  and  spirit  to  your  Iotc 
With  silent  steps  I'll  follow  you  all  day, 
Or  else  before  you  in  the  sunbeams  play ; 
I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melaucholy  grores, 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loyes. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep ; 
With  empty  arms  embrace  you  while  you  sleep^ 
In  gentle  £eams  I  oflen  will  be  by, 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye. 
All  dangers  from  your  bed  I  will  remove, 
But  guaurd  it  most  from  any  future  lore. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtfe-Uko,  111  to  m^  mate  repair, 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  op«n  air. 

{^Adam  after  ike  Fatt.'\ 
▲dam.   Raphasi.    Etc 

Adam.  Heayen  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  choote| 
And  could  sustain  this  Paraidise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    '  Here,'  could  I  M/^ 
'  Heayen's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  prt^geny  the  shade; 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thou  didst  appear. 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear* 
I,  witn  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altars  raise, 
And  heayen,  with  gums  and  offer'd  incense,  praise. 

Baph.  Where'er  thou  art.  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  ] 
Acts  through  all  places ;  is  to  none  confined: 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  aboye. 
And  through  the  uniyeml  mass  does  move. 
Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  this  plaee 
Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reyereuce  thee,  and  see  their  native  homeb 
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Immortal  then  ;  now  nckn«M,  cars,  and  age. 
And  war,  and  luxury's  more  diroful  ra^, 
Thr  crimes  hare  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath. 
With  all  the  numerous  fkmily  of  death. 
m  0  • 

Adam.  The  deaths  thoa  show'st  are  forced  and  full 
of  strife. 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipioe  of  liflk 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  waj 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clayt 

Raph.  There  is— but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  hj  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow. 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  Journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam.  So  noiseless  would  1  live,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

£ve.  Thus  daily  channng,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrpes,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceived  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away. 

[Scene  hdwem  Marie  AnUmffoind  Vtniidim,  kU  general.} 

[Dryden  my  he  jiuBfancd  this  soeoe  to  ■aythtiiff  which  he 
hadwrtttMiofthst  kind.  It  ooeurs  hi  the  fin*  act  of  « AU  for 
Lots/  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  stoiy  of  Antony  and  Cleopntrs, 
and  svowadly  written  U&  imitation  of  Bhakspoem  *  AU  for 
Love*  was  tho  only  play  Drydon  ovor  wrote  for  htanself ;  the 
iwt,  he  Mtys,  were  given  to  the  people.  It  will  heobeenred  that 
this  eoene,  as  aleo  that  between  Doras  and  Sebastian,  is  copied 
hook  the  quaxrel  between  Brutus  and  Gasaius  in  '  JuUus 
Caaar.*] 

Ani.  Thef  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  111  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
Tis  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  mr  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Csesar ! 

Vent,  [Amde]  On  my  soul 
'Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mournful  I 

Ant,  Count  thy  gains. 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  be  bom  for  this  I 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent,  [Adde,']  How  sorrow  shakes  him  1 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant,  iffdving  thrown  hinue^  dotm.}  Lie  there,  thon 
■nadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  nlaee  thou  preseost  on  thjy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large. 
When  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  uziii 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavift 
(For  Cleonatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Gsbmt. 
Csesar  will  ween,  the  crocodile  will  weep^ 
To  see  hia  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    Ill  think  no  move  on't. 
Give  me  loiae  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
I'll  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell. 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
'TIS  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fimcy 
I'm  now  tum'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene ;    . 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
And  look  just  of  a  pieos^  as  1  grew  from  tt  s 


My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  UkenMctos^ 
Hang  o'er  my  hoaiy  free ;  a  mmmViu  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent,  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant,  The  herd  come  jumping  by  ms, 
And,  fearless,  quench  tiieir  thirst,  while  I  look  « 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
More  of  this  ima^ ;  more ;  it  lulls  my  Uwaghta 

Vent,  I  must  disturb  him.    I  cu hold nolonn. 

[Sftandtl^onhm 

Ant,  IStartingyp.}  Art  thou  Ventidiusl 

Vent,  Are  you  Anton  v  ! 
I'm  liker  what  I  vras,  than  yoa  to  hia 
I  left  yon  last. 

Ant,  I'm  angry. 

Vent,  So  am  I. 

Ant:  I  would  be  private.    Leafs  bm^ 

Vent,  Sir,  I  love  yoo. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  yoo. 

Ant,  WiU  not  leave  me ! 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer  1   Who  in  \\ 

Vent,  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  hwr^ 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  twere  scarce  a  sia: 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant,  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  Uien  1 

VenL  Twas  too  presuminF 
To  sav  I  would  not :  but  I  dare  not  leave  yos; 


And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  i 

So  soon,  when  I  so  ur  have  come  to  see  yoo. 

Ant,  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thcw  istiflfirft 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  mudi. 

Vent,  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  eonunoo  dev; 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes ;  < 

I  cannot  help  her  softness.  ^ 

Ant.  By  heavM,  he  weeps  I  poor  good  old  ms,  ki    ' 
weeps! 
The  big  round  drops  coursa  one  another  does 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeksi    Stop  'em,  Veatidia% 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  my  sbame^ 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me. 

Vent,  I'U  do  my  beet. 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  fiiads; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tiinot 
For  my  own  grie&,  but  thine ^Nay,  father • 

Vent,  Emperor  1 

AnL  Emperor  I  Why  that's  the  style  of  rictoiy. 
The  conqu'ring  soldier,  and  with  unfeH  voaadi^ 
Salutes  his  general  so  :  but  never  mors 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my^eaxi. 

Vent,  I  warrant  yoa. 

AnL  Actium,  Actium  1  Oh 

VenL  It  sits  too  near  joa. 

AnL  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  Inmp  of  kad  by  dif  $ 
And  in  m  v  shwt,  distracted,  nightly  slamMa^ 
The  hag  that  rides  mj  dreams 

VenL  Out  with  it ;  nrm  it  vent. 

AnL  Urge  not  my  snAme— 
I  lost  a  battle. 

VenL  So  has  Julius  done. 

AnL  Thou  favour'st  me,  and  apsak'M  net  hslf  Ihcs 
think'st ; 
For  Julius  fought  it  out^  and  lost  it  hidji 
But  Antony • 

VenL  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant,  Antony 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it),  like  a  ootraid,  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought  1  fled  first,  VcDtidisi. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  tbse  lesva 
I  know  thou  cara'st  pnpimd  to  asL 

VenL  I  did. 

AnL  111  help  thee-*I  haTe  been  a  iBflB»  Voitidisi. 

FsnC  Yesu  and  a  bi»Te  OM ;  ha*— 
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intlknoirtky 
Bat  1  bAVi  ImI  my  nMoii,liftT«  di^gme'd 
Hm  ittine  of  loldier  with  wgloriooi  cam  ; 
In  the  loll  Tinta|^  of  my  flowing  honoan 
Sftt  lUU,  and  saw  it  pm»'d  by  other  bandi. 
f  cutout  came  smiling  to  my  youUi,  and  woo'd  it. 
And  puple  greatnesa  met  my  ripen'd  yeMi. 
When  fint  I  came  to  empire,  I  waa  borne 
On  tidei  of  people,  oniwding  to  my  triumnhi* 
The  wish  of  nationa,  and  the  willing  world, 
BjceiT'd  me  aa  ita  pledge  of  fiittire  peace. 
I  wu  w  great,  eo  h^py,  so  belor'd. 
Fate  coam  not  ruin  me ;  till  I  took  paina, 
And  woik'd  against  my  fortune,  chia  her  from  me, 
And  tum'd  her  loose :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
Uy  esnless  daya  and  my  luxurious  nishta 
At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone ; 
Gone,  gone,  dirore'd  for  erer.    Help  me,  soldier. 
To  cone  this  madman,  this  induatrioua  fool, 
Who  Uboor'd  to  be  wietehed.    IVythee  cuiae  me. 

Feaf.No. 

iatWhyt 

VmL  You  are  too  senaible  already 
Of  what  you're  done ;  too  conacioui  of  your  foilingi. 
.\nd  like  a  scorpion,  whipp*d  by  othen  first 
To  fiuy,  sting  youraelf  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  bsdm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds, 
Cue  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  h«al  your  fortonea. 

Au.  I  know  thou  wouldat. 

FaK.IwiU. 

ia<.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

VmL  You  laagL 

AnL  I  do,  to  see  oiBcioua  love 
Oire  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Fenf.  Yon  would  be  lost,  then  t 

AnL  l%m. 

VmL  I  say  you  are  not.    Tiy  your  fortune. 

JnL  I  hare  to  th'  utmoat.    Doat  thou  think  me 


Without  just  cauae  t    No ;  when  I  found  all  lost 

^9Dd  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world. 

And  leam'd  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 

So  heartily,  I  think  it  ia  not  worth 

^  cost  of  keeping. 

VmL  Ccear  thinka  not  so : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
\  ou  would  be  kiU'd  like  TuUy,  would  yon  t   Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caeaar,  and  die  tamely. 

AU,  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  ao  reaolve. 

VmL  I  can  die  with  you,  too,nrhen  time  ahall 


aeiTa; 

^t  fortune  calla  upon  ua  now  to  live, 
To  fig^t,  to  conquer, 
iaf.  Sure  thou  dream'at,  Ventidiuat 
Vtnt,  No ;  'tie  you  dream ;  you  aleep  away  your  honia 
u  desperate  aloth,  miacall'd  philoeophy. 
^'P«  vp,  for  honoor'a  sake ;  twelre  legiona  wwt  you, 
And  long  to  call  yon  chief.    By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
mn  fiom  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  you  sood  to  see  their  aun-bumt  facea, 
Their  seair'd  cheeka,  and  chopt  handa ;  there's  Tirtue 

in  'flsa: 
Jjfefn  BcU  these  mangled  limba  at  dearer  ratea 
Than  yon  trim  banda  can  buy. 
Jut,  Where  left  you  them  1 
VmL  I  aaid  in  Lower  Syria, 
^itf.  Bring 'cm  hither; 
iVra  ma^  be  life  in  theae. 
VmL  Iliey  will  not  come. 

d$L  WhT  didat  thou  moek  my  h^pea  with  pro- 
aia'daada» 
To  double  my  despair  t    ThayVe  mvtiiioai. 

Ffltf.  Moat  firm  and  loyaL 
^•C  Yet  thcry  will  act  maidi 
Teiuoeearme*    Oh,lritet 


FaU.  They  petition 
Tou  would  make  haate  to  head  'em. 

A9L  Vm  beaieg'd. 

Vmt,  There'a  but  one  way  ahnt  vp.    How  oame  I 

Ant,  I  will  not  stir.  [hithet  I 

VenL  They  would  pedu^  daaiia 
A  better  raaaon. 

AnL  I  hare  nerer  ua'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actiona.    Why  did  they  refiiae  to  mareh  1 

VenL  They  aaid  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatm. 

AnL  What  waa't  they  aaidt 

VenL  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  oonouer. 
And  make  you  more  a  alave  t  To  gain  you  kingaoma 
Which,  for  a  kisa,  at  your  next  mi&ight  foaat 
You'll  sell  to  her  I  Then  she  new  namea  her  jewels^ 
And  otlla  thia  diamond  auch  or  auoh  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  ahall  be  a  province. 

Ant.  Ventidiua,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  licenas 
On  all  my  other  faulta ;  but,  on  your  life^ 
No  word  of  Cleopatra ;  sihe  deaerrea 
More  worlds  than  1  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  pow'ra. 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance. 
And  all  weigfa'd  down  by  one  light  worthleaa  mtum ) 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antoniea,  and  gire^ 
Like  prodig^  thia  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

AnL  You  grow  preaumptuoua. 

Veni.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plidn  lore  to  speak. 

AnL  Plain  lore  !  plain  aitogance,  plain  inaoleno^  i 
Thy  men  are  cowards,  thou  an  enrious  traitor; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  Tented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'exfiowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  anna 
As  the  first  Ceeaar  waa,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stun  to  my  honour  I 

VenL  You  may  kill  me. 
You  hare  done  more  already— eall'd  me  traitor. 

AnL  Art  thou  not  one  t 

Vent.  For  ahowing  you  yourself. 
Which  none  else  durst  hare  done.    But  had  I  been 
That  name  which  I  diadain  to  apMk  again, 
I  needed  not  hare  aought  your  abject  fortunea^ 
Come  to  partake  your  fkte,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hindered  me  to  've  led  my  conqu'ring  ea^ea 
To  fill  OctaTiua'  banda  t    I  could  hare  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  traitor, 
And  not  haye  been  so  eall'd. 

AnL  Forgiye  me,  soldier ; 
I'ye  been  too  paaaionate. 

VenL  You  thought  me  falae ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.    Kill  me,  tlr ; 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  unkindneaa 
Haa  left  your  aword  no  work. 

AnL  I  did  not  think  ao ; 
I  aaid  it  in  my  rage ;  pr'jrthee  forviye  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  discoyerf 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  t 

Vent.  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  aincerity  I  ns'd ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  hiaye  yentur'd  it ; 
But  you,  ere  loye  mialed  your  wand'ring  eyea^ 
Were  aura  the  chief  and  beat  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  yery  pride  and  boaat  of  nature. 

AnL  But  aeopatna 

Go  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

Vent.  No  more. 

AnL  Thou  dar'at  not  trust  my  paarion;  but  thou 
may'at; 
Hiou  only  loyVt,  the  rest  haye  flattered  me. 

VbhL  Heayen'a  Ueaaingon  your  heart  for  that  kind 
word. 
May  I  belieye  yoa  Wvs  met   Speak  again. 


loa 


GTCL0P2DXA  OF 


foim. 


1 


AfU.  Indeed  1  do.    Speak  ihif(  a&d  thia,  and  thiii 
Thj  prasMB  were  mguit ;  but  I'll  deaeire  'em. 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wUt ; 
Lead  me  to  rictorj ;  thoa  know'et  the  way. 

VenL  And  will  Toa  leare  thin    ■ 

Ant.  Pr^rthee,  do  net  cone  hei^ 
And  I  will  leaTe  her ;  though,  hear'n  knowi,  I  love 
Beyond  life,  conoueet,  empire,  all,  bat  honour; 
But  I  will  leave  ner. 

Vent,  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight  t 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  onoe  again  in  iron« 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthiaus,  err  aloud, '  Come,  follow  me.' 

Vent,  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  !    In  th*t  word 
Octarius  fell.    Gods,  let  me  see  that  day. 
And,  if  I  hare  ten  Tears  behind,  take  dU  ; 
1*11  thank  you  for  tV  exchange. 

AnL  Oh,  Cleopatra  I 

FflH.  Again  I 

Ant,  IVe  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  went ; 
Csesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  loT«r 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent,  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  more  divine ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant,  Oh,  thou  hast  fird  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  anns, 
And  man's  each  part  about  me.    Onoe  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fifht  has  seiz'd  me ; 
That  eapemess  with  which  1  darted  upward 
To  Casstus'  camp.    In  rain  the  steepy  hiU 
Oppos'd  my  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spean 
Bung  round  my  head,  and  planted  aU  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 


Lag^d  on  the  plain  below. 

rent.  Ye  gods,  re  gods^ 
For  such  another  honour  1 


Ant  Come  on,  my  soldier ; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  long 
Onoe  mora  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troope, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em,  mow  'em  on  a  passage. 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

iScme  between  Dorax  and  SdnutiaM^ 

[Don  Bebutisn,  King  of  Fortv«Bl,  bdefested  In  battle,  and 
taken  priaodbr  Iqr  the  Moon  He  k  Mved  from  de«th  by 
Doraz,  a  noble  IH>rtagtt«e,  than  a  renegade  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Barbery,  but  fonnerly  Don  Alonao  of  Aloaar. 
The  train  being  dlamlsBed,  Doraz  takai  off  his  turban,  and 
asRonea  hit  Portuguese  draa  and  manner.] 

Jkr.  Now,  do  you  know  me  t 

8A,  Thou  shouldst  be  Alonzc. 

Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian ; 
But  when  Sebastian  oeas'd  to  be  himself 
I  ceased  to  be  Alonzo. 

8d>.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eyes. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  where  my  wren^H 
And  vour  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  t 
Think  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  izgnries 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethaiq^  should  wake. 
And  death  should  eive  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thousand  nights  nave  brush'd  their  babny  wings 
Over  these  eyes ;  but  ever  when  they  cloe'd. 
Your  tyrant  image  fore'd  them  ope  agaiUy 
And  dned  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  long-expected  hour  is  come  at  length. 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame : 
^d  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome^ 

SA,  I  have  not  jret  foigot  I  am  a  kin^^ 
Whose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  fjKoe; 
f  »»ave  not  yei  foigot  I  am  a  soldier. 


Dor.  'TIS  the  first  justice  thou  hsttersr  done  mi; 
Then,  though  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  tongiM^ 
Yet  riiall  my  cause  of  vengsanoe  first  be  dtsr; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

i8iB6.  Honour  befriend  us  botL 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  giie& 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear: 
I  warn  thee  thus,  oecauae  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors: 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  omut, 
Fill'd  it  with  noisy  brawls  and  windy  bossti; 
And  with  nast  service,  nausrously  repeated, 
Reproach'd  ev'n  me,  thy  prince  t 

Dor.  And  well  I  might,  when  you  iotfgA  rewid, 
The  part  of  heav'n  in  kings ;  for  punishmcDt 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgery  for  derili. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  lerrio^ 
Tyrant  I    It  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince; 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  coin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  ii, 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Seb.  How,  tyrant! 

Dor.  Tyrant! 

Seb.  Tmitor  I  that  name  thou  canst  not  edo  Ud. 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision, 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  tiaiiar; 
And  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  be,  tis  renegade. 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thov  tTWit, 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Efiac'd  m^  loyaltv,  unhing'd  my  faith. 
And  burned  me  nrom  hopes  of  heav'n  to  hell; 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes, 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sun. 

Seb.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  sgain, 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  kiog. 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  nwre: 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  cirele  this, 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  besic^d 
By  sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts; 
Where  thpr  gull'd  eyes,  in  all  the  gaudy  round, 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  every  face ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  first  should  eaten,  and  first  appUnd 
The  stufif  or  royal  nonsense :  when  I  spoke, 
My  honest  homel  v  words  were  carp'd,  and  oenrai'd, 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions, 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts: 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward. 
Thy  hunny  minions  thought  their  rights  inrsded, 
And  the  oread  snatch'd  from  pimps  and  panntes. 
Henriquez  answer'd,  with  a  readv  lie, 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  bcgg'd  before. 

8A.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquez  t    Nov,  Vy 
heav'n. 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him, 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmauner'oL,  scuiril  tavnts. 

Dor.  And  therefore 'twas  to  gall  ^ee  that  1  bsb'^ 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  n  cringe  and  amik; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd ;  or  if  a  mani 
Corrupted  to  a  woman ;  thy  man-mistiess. 

jSe6.  AU  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaignsi 
And  pitch 'd  thy  standard  in  th^se  foreign  fields: 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thy  years  pew  with  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  botL 

8d>.  Iseetowhatthontend'st;  buttellmsiii^ 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  love  produc'd  not  some,  and  {Hride  the  rest  I 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  all  that's  noble  herabelov: 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love  was  thine: 
For,  coming  fraughted  hea^  in  eitlier  haad 
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With  palm  and  olive,  Tictoiy  and  peace, 
I  waa  indeed  piepar'd  to  aak  mj  own 
(For  VioUnte*0  rowi  were  mine  before) : 
Thj  malice  had  pierention,  ere  I  spoke; 
And  aak'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

Sd>.  I  meant  thee  a  leward  of  greater  worth. 

Dor,  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward  be  hop'd  t 
Could  the  robb'd  paasenger  expect  a  bounty 
From  those  rapacious  hands  who  stripped  him  first  t 

SeL  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thy  lore. 

Ihr.  My  serrices  deserrM  thou  shouldst  reroke  it. 

Seb.  Thy  insolence  had  canoeU*d  all  thy  service ; 
To  riolate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court. 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  afl&onts ; 
Er'n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite, 
LTnder  the  wing  of  awful  majes^ 
To  strike  the  man  I  lor'd  1 

Dor,  Er'n  in  the  face  of  heav'n,  a  place  more  sacred, 
Would  I  hare  struck  the  man  who,  prompt  by  power, 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  lore : 
Sut,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice, 
rhe  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair. 
When  he  refused  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
rhai  thou  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy  own  I 

Seb.  He  durst :  nay,  more,  desired  and  begg*d  with 
tears. 
To  meet  Uiy  challenge  fairly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  out  my  duty,  then 
To  interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  your  swords. 

Dor,  On  pain  of  infuny 
He  should  have  disobeyed. 

Seb.  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me : 
Thy  ffloomy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn. 
As  who  should  sav,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power :  so  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself. 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence. 

Dor,  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spurn'd,  and  livo; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  faca. 
All  my  lon^  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Heap'd  up  m  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age : 
Has  Honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  back  the  stream ! 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-shod  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Give  me  my  love,  my  honour ;  give  them  back — 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Seb.  Now,  by  this  honour'd  order  which  I  wear. 
More  gladly  would  I  sive  than  thou  dar^st  ask  it. 
Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  ui^d  to  shield  me  from  ^y  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wronff,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee : 
But  thou  nast  chaig'd  me  with  inmtitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  chaig'd  me  t    Speal. 

Dor,  Thou  know'st  I  have : 
If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  my  charge  a  lie. 

SA,  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  I  must  not  draw : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Thau  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  ur^^est  f 
Thai  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushing  seas; 
Which,  mounting,  view  each  other  from  afar, 
And  strive  in  vain  to  meet. 

Dor.  Ill  cut  that  isthmus  : 
Thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life^ 
But  to  rrorieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 
I  sav'd  thee  out  of  honourable  malice : 
Now-  draw ;  I  should  be  loath  to  think  thou  dar'it  not : 
Beware  of  sudi  another  vile  excuse. 

Seb,  Oh,  patience,  heav'n  1 


Dor.  B^are  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word :  it  had  been  proper, 
Before  th^  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  'tis  base : 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security : 
The  only  boon  I  begg^  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  peijur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

Seb.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  be 
thank'd :  {Drowinff, 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid, 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-night, 
More  ffl^lly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why, 'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Go ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost ; 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor.  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead  t 

Seb,  The  question  is  beside  our  present  purpose ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  long. 

Dor,  A  minute  is  not  much  in  either  s  life, 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.  He's  dead :  make  haste,  and  thou  may'st  yet 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor,  When  I  waa  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  longer. 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise  :  for  thy  life  preserved. 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died. 
Whose  death,  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

Seb,  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  never 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee :  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person  ;  as  in  concert  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow ; 
Save  when  be  neav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence, 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 
But  roird  his  falling  body  cross  their  way, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  death! 

Seb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not  bt^ar  it. 
Now,  judge  thyself,  who  best  deserv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  as  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor,  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  favour'd,  had  I  stood. 

Seb.  What  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears ; 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor.  Had  I  been  horn  with  his  indulgent  stara, 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  worse  than  hell  1  what  glory  have  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death ! 
I  should  have  fallen  by  Sebastian's  side ; 
My  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a jpatch'd  work  of  fate. 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece. 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

Seb.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life. 
The  more  his  fame,  to  struggle  to  the  field, 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth). 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me!  I  must  gran( 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  he  fought  and  died ;  I  fought  against  you ; 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life  ;  which  that  I  miss'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide. 

SA.  Thou  mightst  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  name  ; 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak ;  didst  thou  not,  Alonzo  t 
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Lor,  Can  I  speak  t 
Alas  !  I  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo : 
No,  Doraz  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo : 
Alonzo  was  too  kind  a  name  for  me. 
Then,  when  I  fought  and  conquer'd  with  your  arms, 
In  that  bless'd  age  I  was  the  man  you  nam'd ; 
Till  rage  and  pride  debas'd  me  into  Dorax, 
And  lost,  like  Lucifer,  mj  name  abore. 

Se6.  Yet  twice  this  day  I  ow'd  my  life  to  Dorax. 

Dor,  I  sar'd  you  but  to  kill  jou :  there's  mj  grief. 

SfA,  Nay,  if  thou  canst  begrier'd,  thou  canst  repent; 
Thou  couldst  not  be  a  villain,  though  thou  wouldst : 
Thou  own'st  too  much,  in  owning  thou  hast  err'd ; 
And  I  too  little,  who  proTok'd  thy  crime. 

Dw.  Oh,  stop  this  headlong  torrent  of  your  goodness; 
it  comes  too  fast  upon  a  feeble  soul 
Half  drown*d  in  tears  before ;  spare  my  confusion : 
For  pity,  spare,  and  say  not  first  you  err'd. 
For  yet  I  have  not  darM,  through  guilt  and  shame. 
To  throw  myself  beneath  your  royal  feet. 
Now  spurn  this  rebel,  this  proud  renegade : 
'TIS  just  you  should,  nor  will  I  more  complain. 

Sm,  Indeed  thou  shouldst  not  ask  forgiyeness  first ; 
But  thou  prevent'st  me  still,  in  all  that*8  noble. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  thee  up  with  better  news : 
Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine ; 
Compeird  to  wed,  because  she  was  my  ward. 
Her  soul  was  absent  when  she  gave  her  hand : 
Nor  could  my  threats,  or  his  pursuing  courtship, 
Effect  the  consummation  of  his  love : 
So,  still  indulging  tears,  she  pines  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Jktr,  Have  I  been  cursing  heav'n,  while  hearen 
blessed  met 
I  shall  run  mad  with  ecstacy  of  joy : 
Wbat,  in  one  moment  to  be  reconciled 
To  heav'n,  and  to  my  king,  and  to  my  love ! 
But  pity  is  my  friend,  and  stops  me  short. 
For  my  unhappy  rival.     Poor  Henriquez! 

&6.  Art  thou  so  generous,  too,  to  pity  him  t 
Nay,  then,  I  was  unjust  to  love  him  better. 
Here  let  me  ever  hold  thee  in  ray  arms ; 
And  all  our  quarrels  be  but  such  as  these. 
Who  shall  love  best,  and  closest  shall  embrace : 
Be  what  Henriquez  was :  be  my  Alonzo. 

Dor,  What !  my  Alonzo,  said  you  I     My  Alonzo  t 
Let  my  tears  thank  you ;  for  I  cannot  speak ; 
And  if  I  could. 
Words  were  not  made  to  vent  such  thoughts  as  mine. 

<Sr6.  Thou  canst  not  speak,  and  I  can  ne'er  be  silent. 
Some  strange  reverse  of  fate  must  sure  attend 
This  vast  profusion,  this  extravagance 
Of  heav'n  to  bless  me  thus.    *Tis  gold  so  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp,  without  alloy. 
Be  kind,  ye  pow*rs,  and  take  but  half  away : 
With  ease  the  gifts  of  fortune  1  resign  ; 
But  let  my  love,  and  friend,  be  ever  mine. 

THOMAS  OTWAT. 

Where  Dryden  failed,  one  of  his  young  contempo- 
raries succeeded.  The  tones  of  domestic  tragedy 
and  the  deepest  distress  were  sounded,  with  a  power 
and  intenseness  of  feeling  never  surpassed,  by  the 
unfortunate  Thomas  Otwat  ;  a  brilliant  name  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  melancholy  history.  Otway 
was  bom  at  Trotting  in  Sussex,  March  3,  1651,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  first  at  Win- 
chester school  and  n^€i  wards  at  Oxford,  but  lefl 
college  without  lAxmg  his  degree.  In  1672  he 
made  his  Appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  London 
stage.  To  this  profession  his  talents  were  ill  adapted, 
but  he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art,  which  was  serviceable  to  him  when  he  began  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  He  produced  three  tragedies, 
JkUrofUst  Den  Carlos,  and  Titus  and  Berenice^  which 


were  successfully  perfonned;  but  Otway  was  alwayi  ''\ 
in  poverty.  In  1677  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  procured 
him  an  appointment  as  a  cornet  of  dragoona,  and 
the  poet  went  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders.  He 
was  soon  cashiered,  in  consequence  of  his  irregula- 
rities, and,  returning  to  England,  he  resumed  writing 
for  the  stage.  In  1680  he  produced  Caivs  Morctai 
and  the  Orphan,  tragedies;  in  1681  the  SMia'i 
Fortune;  and  in  1682  Venice  Preserved,  The  short 
eventfttl  life  of  Otway,  chequered  by  want  and  ex- 


Thomas  otwaj. 

traragance,  was  prematurely  closed  in  1685.  Ow 
of  his  biographers  relates,  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  his  hastily  swallowing,  after  a  long 
fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied. 
According  to  another  account  he  died  of  fever,  occa- 
sioned by  fatigue,  or  by  drinking  water  when  violently 
heated.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hii 
death,  he  was  at  the  time  in  circumstances  of  great 
poverty. 

The  fame  of  Otway  now  rests  on  his  two  tragedies, 
the  *  Orphan,*  and  *  Venice  Preserved  ;*  but  on  these  it 
rests  as  on  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Hi^  talents  in 
scenes  of  passionate  affection  *  rival,  at  least,  and 
sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare :  more  tean 
have  been  shed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows  of  Bd- 
vidcra  and  Monimia  than  for  those  of  Juliet  and 
Desdemona.'*  The  plot  of  the  'Orphan,*  fhmi  its  in- 
herent indelicacy  and  painful  associations,  has  driven 
this  play  from  the  theatres ;  but  *  Venice  Preserved*  is 
still  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  tragediei 
The  stem  plotting  character  of  Pierre  is  wdl  con- 
trasted with  the  irresolute,  sensitire,  and  aflectiooate 
nature  of  Jaffier ;  and  the  harsh  unnatural  cruelty  of 
Priuli  serves  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  off  the  bright 
purity  and  tenderness  of  his  daughter.  The  pathetic 
and  harrowing  plot  is  well  managed,  and  deepens 
towards  the  close ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  shines 
in  his  delineation  of  the  passions  of  the  heart,  the 
ardour  of  love,  and  the  excess  of  misery  and  despair. 
The  versification  of  these  dramas  is  sometimes  rugged 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  occasional  redundancies 
and  inflated  expressions,  which  a  more  correct  taste 
would  have  expunged;  yet,  even  in  propriety  of  style 
and  character,  how  much  does  this  young  and  cars* 
less  poet  excel  the  great  master  Dryden ! 

*  Sir  Walter  Scolt. 
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TtfOIUS  OTWAT. 


{ScoMifmik  Vmioe  PrvKrwd.] 

lUrk>k   BnlirPMvuMidjrAyrfBib 


Ptu  No  more  1  I'll  hear  no  mora  I  begone^  And 
le«T0  me  1 

Jaf,  Not  hear  me !  by  my  aatreringe  bat  you  shall .' 
My  lord — ^my  lord !  I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  thinh  mo.  Patience  1  where's  the  distance  throivt 
Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speah 
In  ri^ht,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me  I 

iVk  Hare  you  not  wrong'd  met 

Jaf,  Could  m^  nature  e*er 
Hare  brooh'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wronn, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  fiom  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you,! 

Ptu  Yes,  wrong'd  me  I  in  the  nicest  point. 
The  honour  of  mv  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  1  now  will  speak. 
And  uige  its  baseness)  when  you  fint  came  home 
From  tnTol,  with  such  hopes  as  made  prou  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  espectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  yirtue,  I  receiy'd  you ; 
Couiked,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  Teiy  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  hare  us'd  me 
To  your  best  service ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endearours. 
You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 
Sedttc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bos< 
Oh!  BelTidera! 

Jaf.  Tis  to  me  you  owe  her : 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grays 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  hewd  oL 
You  may  remember,  scarce  fiye  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  enter'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  afirighted  Belridera,  following  next. 
As  she  sUmmI  trembling  on  the  Tossel's  side. 
Was  by  a  ware  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  1  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, ' 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves. 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  ray  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gare  her  to  your  despairing  arms ; 
Indeed  you  tlumk'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  loy'd  me^ 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pru  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 
her. 
At  dead  of  night  I  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  proye  false,  like  mine  I 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grieyoua  still : 
Kay  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  GUiM  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Heay'n  has  alrnsdy  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire, 
And  happier  than  his  father  1 

Pri.  Rather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
&ts  dom  ijid  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 


Jaf.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri.  Twould,  by  heaveni 

Jaf.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  I 

Pru  And  she,  too,  with  thee ; 
For  living  here,  you  're  but  my  cun'd  remembranoen 
I  on«e  was  happy  I 

Jaf  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Delvidera.    You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief;  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hindem  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely^ 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 

/of.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  an  past  since  first  our  vows  wen 

plighted. 
During  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witnesa 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Dae  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  mi^t  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  PriulL 

Pru  No  more. 

Jaf  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity 
But's  happier  than  me ;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  nieht 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head. 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com. 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pri.  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  in  Uiy  hall, 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly  : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappines  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  Tittle  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life ;  get  brats  and  starve. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [ExiU 

Jaf  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors : 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world. 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 
0  Belvidera !  Oh !  she  is  my  wife — 
And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together. 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 


Enter  BsLyiDBRA. 

Bd.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge  I 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face  I 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  jojri. 
Ob,  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  m  their  springy 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul  1 

Jaf  As  when  our  loves 
Were  in  their  spring  I   Has,  then,  my  foriane  diang*d 

theet 
Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same. 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms   fint   found 

theet 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour  t 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  t  Oh !  where  complain  t 

BeL  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying. 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  I 
I  joy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
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Jaf,  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  t 
ftuie,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  falsie ! 
Oh,  woman  I  lorely  woman  I    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you  I 
/ngels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you : 
l*here's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Hear'n ; 
Amazing  bnghtness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  jot,  and  ererlasting  lore  I 

Bd,  If  loTe  be  treasure,  well  be  wondrous  rich ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  hare  its  rent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  evhy  Ust'ning  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Belvidera !  doubly  Vm  a  b^gar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hun^  meagre  fiend. 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  m  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  huncert    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram*d  for  the  tender  offices  of  lore. 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  I 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  stnuigevs, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  wo  shrink  together. 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  t    Wilt  thou  then 
Hu^  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  lovet 

Bd.  Oh  1  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I*d  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place. 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

/a/.  Hear  this,  you  Heav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her ! 
Reign,  roien,  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world; 
Busy  lebenion  ne'er  will  let  ^ou  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall. 
And  rise  acain,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ; 
They  wait  out  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you  I 
I,  in  my  private  bark  alr^y  wreck'd, 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land. 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [ExewU, 

[Jafflcr  Joins  with  Pierre  and  othen  In  a  eouplraoy  against 
tlw  lenAte.  He  oQtnmunioatee  the  secret  to  Bdvidera,  and 
■he,  anxions  to  Mtve  her  father's  Ufe,  prevails  on  Jaffier  to  dis- 
doae  the  whole  to  the  senators.  The  betrayed  oonspiraton  are 
candemned  to  death.] 

Boene— A  Street   Enter  Japfibb. 

Jaf,  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world ! 
Bend  down,  ye  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  own  confusion  I 
Enter  BBi.yiDBaa. 

Bd,  My  life 

Jaf  My  plague 

Bd,  Nay,  then,  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die  I 

Jaf,  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours,  though ;  and  him  too. 
But  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends. 
Have  summons  to  prepare  for  Fate's  black  hour. 
Yct|  Belvidera,  do  not  fear  my  cruelty. 


Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  peiplex  thj  hwj : 
But  answer  mo  to  what  I  shall  dansnd. 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spuii 

Bd,  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping-.^. 

Jaf  Fie,  no  more  ont ! 
How  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first! 

Be/.0h,0hl 

Jaf  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tean^ 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bd.  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ; 
Th6  words  you  utter  sound  so  yeiy  ndly, 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaf  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  dry. 

Bd.  But  was't  a  miserable  day! 

Jaf  A  curs'd  one. 

Bd,  I  thought  it  otherwise ;  and  yoo  have  oftes 
sworn. 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you've  tiroin,  yw 
bless'd  it. 

Jaf  "Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bd.  Then  why  am  I  not  cun*d  too. 

Jaf  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th'  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

.Set.  Still  so  kind! 
Still,  then,  do  you  love  met 

^  Jaf.  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd. 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Bd.  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  met 

Jaf.  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'TIS  now,  I  thmk,  three  years  we've  liVd  togete. 

Bel,  And  may  no  fatal  minute  ever  part  ^ 
Till,  reverend  grown,  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf,  Did  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  thee! 

Bd.  You  did. 

Jaf,  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heaven, 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head, 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand  :  let  peace. 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hoTer  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rot, 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts  ;  and  prop  her  vittae, 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Bd.  Howt  parting,  parting  t 

Jaf,  Yes,  for  ever  parting  I 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

A;/.  Oh  I  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessing ;  stay  with  me,  and  curse  dm* 

Jaf  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bd.  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  together, 
Pity  my  sad  condition ;  spotk,  but  speak. 

Jaf,  Murder !  unhold  me : 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

[Drawihudagsfr, 

To  this  curs'd  minute,  111  not  liye  one  longer: 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fidl— — 
Hark— the  dismal  beU  iPamng  U&  tdk 

Tolls  out  for  death  1 1  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me: 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I*d  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell  for  ever  I 

Bd.  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me : 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  kiss  at  parting  I 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  1 

/a/*.  Yet  stay: 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infiuit  s 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I  am  gooo: 
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Breed  him  in  Tiiiae,  and  the  p«thi  of  honour, 

Bat  neror  lei  him  know  his  fkther't  itorj : 

I  tiiMrgt  thee,  goud  him  from  the  wiongi  mj  fata 

May  do  hia  fbtaie  fortune  or  his  nameb 

Now— nearer  yet— 

Oh,  that  mj  anna  wen  rireted 

Thus  roond  thee  erer  1  But  mj  friends  I  my  oath  I 

This,  and  no  more.  {Kum  ktr» 

BeL  Another,  snie  another, 
For  that  poor  little  one,  you're  ta'en  such  care  oH 
111  giret  him  truly. 

Jaf,  So— now,  farewell  I 

BeL  For  erer  t 

Ja/.  Hear'n  knows,  for  ererl  all  good  angeb  guard 
iheel  [ExiL 

SeL  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  chaige  of  me  this  moment. 
Oh,  giro  me  daggers,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  oould  bleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  wayes 
Huzzing  and  foamins  round  my  sinking  head, 
Tdl  I  descended  to  &e  peaceful  bottom! 
Oh  I  there's  all  quiet — here,  all  rage  and  fuiyl 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep :  Hell!  hell! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud. 
If  thoQ  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  {ExU. 

Hrwis    fit  lfsrk*s  Place-Scaflbid  and  a  Wheel  prapand  for 
the  EzecutioQ  of  Piaaaa. 

CArtAtn,  PisRas,  Guards,  EzacoTioirBB,  and 


Pier,  Hy  friend  not  yet  comet 


jArriaa. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre! 

Fter.  Dear  to  my  arms,  though  thou'st  undone  my 
fame, 
I    I  esn't  forget  to  lore  thee.    IVythee,  Jaffier, 
Forgire  that  filthy  blow  my  paifsion  dealt  thee  I 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  fain  would  hare  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Cbpe.  The  time  grows  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Jq/.  Dead! 

Pttr.  Tes,  dead,  Jaffier;  they're  all  died  like  men 
too, 
Worthj  their  character. 

Jaf.  And  what  must  I  dot 

Mr.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burden'd  soul. 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier.  Friend  !  Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  fnend,  a  gene- 
rous friend, 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows. 
Hearen  knows  I  want  a  friend! 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one. 
That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  virtue. 
Or  think,  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pier.  No!  liye,  I  charge  thiee,  Jaffier. 

Ja/,  Yes,IwUlliye: 
But  it  sludl  be  to  see  thy  fall  rereng'd. 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

JHer.  Wilt  thou! 

Jo^.  I  will,  by  Hearen  I 

Pter.  Then  still  thou'rt  noble. 
And  I  foigiye  thee.    Oh !— yet— shall  I  trust  thee  I 

Jaf.  No ;  IVe  been  false  already. 

Ptcr.  Dost  thou  love  met 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtings. 

Pter.  Curse  on  this  w^ness ! 

Jaf.  Tears!  Amazement!  Tears t 
I  nerer  aaw  thee  melted  thus  before ; 
And  know  there's  something  labourin|^  in  thy  bosom, 
That  must  hare  rent ;  though  I'm  a  rillain,rtell  me. 

Pier.  Seest  thou  that  engine  t  iPointing  to  the  vheeL 

Jaf.Vfhj^ 


Pier.  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  lir'd  with  honour. 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  OOB- 
quest, 
ixpos'd  1 

/a/ Hah! 

Pier.  Speak!  is'tfittingt 

Jaf.  Fitting! 

Pter.  I'd  hare  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserre  my  i 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Capt.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier 
Though  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justic*. 

/<^  What's  to  be  done! 

Pi^r.  This,  and  no  mors.  {He  uikitpen  Jaf* 

/a/.  Hah!  is't  then  sot 

Pter.  Most  certainly. 

Jaf.  ini  do't. 

Pter.  Remember. 

Oip*.  Sir 

Pter,  Come,  now  Vm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour: 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  hare  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  deoencj. 
Youll  think  on't  t  {7^  Jaf. 

Jaf.  rrwont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[PiEKBB  and  Jaffibe  atoend  the  maffoldd — 
ExBCunoifKB  hinda  Pibb&b. 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffier!  now  I'm  going!  Now^- 

Jaf.  Have  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then! — theie    ■  [8UMb$  Kim. 

And  this  is  well  too.  XStobe  kimedf. 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  fikithful  I 
This  was  nobly  done! — We  hare  deoeired  the  senate. 

Jaf.  Brareiy. 

pier.  Ha,  ha,  ha^— H>h!  ohi 

IPaXU  down  an  ike  aee^/old,  emd  dies, 

Jaf.  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers. 
Thus  of  the  blood  ja're  shed,  I  make  libation. 
And  sprinkle  it  mmgling.    May  it  rest  upon  you 
And  all  your  race.    Oh,  poor  Belridera! 
Sir,  I  hare  a  wife ;  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  bless'd  her. 
And  the  dear  little  infant  Idft  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [iKes. 

[I%e  eeene  doeet  upon  them, 

Beene— Apartment  in  Frivli's  Hooae. 
Enter  Priuli,  BsLriDsaA  distracted,  and  two  of  her 


Pri.  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 
Heaven. 

JSd,  Come,  come,  eome,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 
bed, 
IVythee,  my  lore.  The  winds!  hark  how  they  whistle  I 
And  the  rain  beats  I    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  me  I 
I  say  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature  ;  get  you  gone,  then.    Oh  I 
Are  you  returned  t   See,  father,  here  he's  come  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  love  him !    0,  thou  dear  one, 
Whjy  do  you  fly  me !  are  you  angry  still,  then ! 
Jaffier,  where  iri  thou  1    Father,  why  do  you  do  thus  t 
Stand  off— don't  hide  him  from  me.   He's  there  some- 
where. 
Stand  off,  I  say !    What  I  gone !    Remember,  tyrant^ 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 

Enter  CAPTAiir,  and  whispen  Paiuu. 

Pri.  News — ^what  news ! 

CapL  Most  sad,  sir ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prevent 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  himaali; 
Both  fell  together. 

Bel  Ha!  look  there  I 
My  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too!    Murder  1 
W  ho  has  done  this !    Speak  to  roe,  thou  sad  vision ' 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  it.  Vanish'd  ! 
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Hen  Uier  went  down. — Oh,  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 

Hoo,  Jaffier,  Jaffierl 

Peep  up,  and  gire  me  but  a  look*    I  hare  himl 

I  hare  got  him,  father  1    Oh! 

Mj  loTel  my  dear!  my  blettingi  help  me!  help  me! 

They're  hold  of  me,  and  drag  me  to  toe  bottom! 

Nay — ^now  they  pull  so  hard — ^farewell [Diet. 

Pru  Oh!  l<»d  me  into  aome  place  that's  fit  for 
mooming: 
Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerfal  tun. 
May  nerer  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black. 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  liffht  a  day 
As  long  as  I've  to  lire ;  and  tnere  all  leave  ma : 
.Snarinff  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  relate^ 
But  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

'    [^ExemUOmma, 

[PorfMi^.] 

Where  am  1 1    Sure  I  wander  'midst  enchantment* 

And  nerer  more  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 

But  0  Monimia !  art  thou  indeed  resoWd 

To  punish  me  with  CTcrlasting  absence  f 

Why  tum'st  thou  from  me  t    I'm  alone  already  I 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 

Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining ; 

Whilst  afar  off  the  ressel  sails  away. 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  souPs  embark'd  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  turn  !  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  I 

I  should  know  all,  for  lore  is  pregnant  in  them  ! 

They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still  1 

Wilt  thou  not  speak  t    If  we  must  part  for  ever, 

Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon. 

And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

ThtOffklMH, 

iPietureqfa  Wikh,"] 

Through  a  dose  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red. 
And  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands  seemed  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Whi(^  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  freeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags — black,  led,  white,  yellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed  me ; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister. 

,  IDaeriptUm  <^  MommgJ] 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come  ;  and  now  upon  the  plains. 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their  flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts. 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lustv  swain  comes  with  his  well-fill'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  viands,  which,  when  hunger  calls, 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats, 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil. 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him  fruits. 
The  beasts  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept. 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up  ; 
And,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  pastures,  raise 
Their  voice,  and  bid  their  fellow-brutes  good  morrow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
Assemble  all  in  choirs ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 

{KiUmff  a  Poor.] 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar, 
Bo  litfge,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  the  woods. 


With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  hidi ; 
They  seem'd  a  grove  of  spean  upon  his  back  : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  widii^ 
As  he  already^  had  me  for  his  prey ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  javelin  hi^ 
Witii  this  bold  executing  arm  I  stra^ 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart. 


MATKAKIEL  LBB. 

Another  tragic  poet  of  this  period  was  Kathamibl  | 
Leb,  who  possessed  no  small  portion  of  the  fire  of  ge-  ' 
ninfl,  thongh  nnfortonately  'near  allied'  to  madncw. 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  denrman,  and 
received  a  dassical  education,  first  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  tried  the  stage  both  as  an  actor  and  author, 
was  four  years  in  bedlam  from  wild  insanity ;  but 
recovering  his  reason,  resumed  his  labours  as  a  dra- 
matist, and  though  subject  to  fits  of  partial  derange- 
ment, continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  deven  tragedies,  besidea  assisting 
Dryden  in  the  composition  of  two  pieces,  JEd^nu  | 
and  the  IhJke  of  Gutse,  The  unfortunate  poet  was 
in  bis  latter  days  supported  by  charity :  be  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's  church, 
April  6,  1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Rival  QueetUf  or  Alexander  the  Grtat,  MUhriiake,  > 
TheodoriuM,  and  Luciue  Juniui  BnUue.  In  praising 
Alexander,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  power  of  hk  fiiend 
in  moving  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  deipise 
those  critics  who  condemn  { 

The  too  much  vigour  of  his  youthful  muse. 

We  have  here  indicated  the  source  both  of  Lee's 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.    In  tenderness  and 
genuine  passion,  he  excels  Diyden ;  but  his  style  often 
degenerates  into  bombast  and  extravagant  treojj — 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late  productions 
by  his  mental  malady.  The  author  was  aware  of  his 
weakness.   *It  has  often  been  observed  against  me,' 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Theodosins,  'that  I   i 
abound  in  mtgovernedfimcy;  but  I  hope  the  world  will 
pardon  the  sallies  of  youth:  age,  despondency,  and 
dulness,  come  too  fast  of  themselves.    I  diaoommend 
no  man  for  keeping  the  beaten  road ;  bat  I  anl  sure 
the  noble  hunters  that  fdlow  the  game  must  lei^ 
hedges  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  ran  at  all,  or 
never  come  into  the  fall  of  a  quarry.'    He  wanted 
discretion  to  temper  his  tropicu  geniua,  and  reduce   j 
his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order;   I 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  enthusiasm   • 
are  very  soft  and  graceful  lines.  Dryden  himsdf  has 
no  finer  Image  than  the  foDowing:^ 

^eech  is  morning  to  the  mind ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  douded  in  the  sooL 

Or  this  dedaratioa  of  love  i-^ 

I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by :  &r  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  finom  us,  whose  gentle  soak 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  well  pair  together. 
Fly  to  the  arboun,  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interdiaage  our  souls  s 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  wliidi  autumn  yidds ;  i 

And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  hMns^  I 

Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  deep  till  men. 


The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (verging  apoQ  i 
tade)  may  be  seen  in  such  lines  as  the  fbHowug, 
descriptive  of  Junius  Brutus  throwing  off  his  dia- 
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goiae  of  idiocy  after  the  r^pe  of  Lacreoe  by  Tar- 
quin: — 

As  from  night's  womb  the  glorious  day  breaks  forth, 
And  seems  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stars  ; 
So,  from  the  blackness  of  Toong  Tarquin's  crime 
And  fiumace  of  his  lust,  tne  rirtuous  soul 
Of  Junius  Brutus  catches  bright  occasion. 
I  see  the  pillars  of  his  kingdom  totter : 
The  rape  of  Lucrece  is  the  midnight  lantern 
That  lights  my  genius  down  to  the  foundation. 
Leare  me  to  work,  my  Titus,  0  my  son  1 
For  from  this  spark  a  lightning  riiall  arise, 
That  must  ere  night  pune  all  the  Roman  air. 
And  then  the  thunder  of  his  ruin  follows. 


[Seme  hOween  Bruhu  <md  TUut^  hii  Mon."] 

[TftnsliaTfiig  JohMd  tlie  Tarquin  oonspixvoy,  ta  condemnad 
bybiiownfathertoMiiltetliadflAthoratnitor.  Brutiutakea 
alMt&TOwdlofhiia.] 


».  Well,  Titus,  Bpeak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  f 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mighty  motion. 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  orerblown. 
That  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  itkj  ^ntler  virtues  broodins  on  thee. 
So  hush'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Look'd  down  and  listen'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloved, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  ! 

TUus.  So  well,  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  no- 
thing; 
5o  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  so  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation — 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Bru,  How's  that,  my  son  f  would  death  K>r  thee  be 
happy! 

Tit.  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  those  affronts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for. 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 
Dendes,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience, 
Which  will  for  ever  rack  me  with  remembiunce, 
Haunt  me  bv  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  blott^  honour  in  the  way 
Wlierrer  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

Bnt.  But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing  1 

TiL  Not  to  a  mind  resolv'd.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Oroans,  and  convulsions,  and  discolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies. 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  pomp  of  deatn 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaven  to  witness, 
Titus  dsra  die,  if  so  vou  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world. 
And  &z  the  liberty  of  Rome  for  ever. 
Not  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too : 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it, 
To  have  the  fiTiilty  of  a  mortal  man. 
Bat  the  security  of  the  immortal  godsi 
.    Bru.  0  Titus,  0  thou  absolute  young  man! 
Thou  flattering  mirror  of  thy  father's  image, 
Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage  I 
Thou  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race  I 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible : 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutun,  on  his  child ; 
For  thtm  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son : 
I  ewear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 


The  violated  senius  of  thy  oountry 
Rears  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance. 
Shall  never  see  thee  more. 

TU.  Alas!  my  lord, 
Why  art  thou  moved  thust  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 

sorrow  1 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  met 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  t 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Bru.  They  will,  my  Titus ; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise  ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search. 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  confirmed. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moring  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  afiair. 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordainVi  it. 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people. 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 
'TIS  fix'd :  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  iu  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

TU,  The  axe  t  0  heaven !  Then  must  I  fall  so  basoly  t 
What  I  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman ! 

Bru,  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed' 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate — cement  Rome's  flaws. 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  mv  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee^ 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

TU,  Scouig'd  like  a  bondman  t  Ha  1  a  beaten  slave  1 
But  I  deserve  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  sneering  quite  unmans  me. 

0  sir,  O  Brutus,  must  I  ctal  yoii  father. 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness! 

No  sign  of  mercy !    What !  not  bate  me  that  I 
Can  you  resolve  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour  1  to  behold  me  too ! 
To  sit  unmov'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death ! 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  1    Is  this  a  father! 
Ah  I  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled ! 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me ! 

Bnt,  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passion, 
Bv  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here^ 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  mo 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  0,  do  not  call  it  shamefU, 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  sufferings  ousht  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 

To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  hb  bowels. 

TU,  0  rise,  thou  violated  majesty. 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curve,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten'd  vengeance : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen  | 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobie  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed  ;  whip  me  like  furies ; 
And  when  you'll  have  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  and 

fiai, 
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For  want  of  Rpiritii,  groreliing  in  the  du9t. 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  hin  revenge : 
By  all  the  godii,  I  greedilv  resign  it. 

Bru.  No  more — farewell— etemallj  farewell : 
If  there  be  goda,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A.  throne  for  thee  in  Heaven.     One  lattt  erabraoe~- 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again  t 

[SdZ-Mwder.} 

What  torments  are  allotted  those  sad  spiritf. 
Who,  groaninff  with  the  burden  of  despair, 
No  longer  will  endure  the  oares  of  life, 
But  boldly  set  themselves  at  liberty. 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  death  to  wander  on, 
Like  wilderM  travellers,  without  a  guide ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  cloomy  maze, 
Where  scarce  the  twilight  of  an  infant  morn. 
By  a  faint  glimmer  check'ring  through  the  trees, 
Bieflects  to  diurnal  tIow  the  walking  ghosts. 
That  never  hope  to  reach  the  bless^  fields. 

ThtodMhrn, 

JOHN  CBOWNE. 

John  Crowns  was  patronised  by  Rochester,  in 
opposition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wrote  seventeen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  T^yestes,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  evince  considerable 
talent  The  former  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  repul- 
sive dassical  story.  Atreus  invites  his  banished 
brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sets  before  him  the  mangled  limba  and 
Uood  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father  uncon- 
ciously  partakes.  The  return  of  Thyestes  from  his 
retirement,  with  the  fean  and  misgivings  which  fol- 
low, are  vividly  described:— 

[Extract  from  ThyettesJ] 
Thysstss.    Philisthbubs.    Pbitbusl 

Thy,  0  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man, 
I  feel  my  lov*d  long  look'd-for  native  soil  I 
And  oh  I  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travell'd  toward  this  place. 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 
0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height, 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods. 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire  ; 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  ^our  divine  descent ; 
And  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  vour  feet. 
And  would  j^ve  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
Owns  her  original  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
On  mominff  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs : 
And  see,  all  Aigos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  1 

i'AtY.O  joyful  sound  I 

Thy,  But  with  them  Atreus  too— - 

PhU,  What  ails  my  father  that  he  stopi,  and  shakes, 
And  now  retires  t 

7%y.  Return  with  me,  my  son, 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  faithful  desert,  and  well-seated  cave? ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  thev  often  die. 
And  never  seek  revenge ;  no  vilhuiy 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pen,  Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  and  fraud  t 

Thy.  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen.  What  are  these  to  him  t 

J^y.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen,  Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

7%y.  The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. 
Return,  raturn  with  me. 


101601 


Pen.  Against  our  oaths  t  | 

I  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  , 

Thy,  Here  are  no  gc^s ;  they've  left  this  dixe  ihods.  ' 

Pen,  True  race  of  Tantalus  1  who  psniit-liks 
Are  doom'd  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  differ  alone  in  this : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy,  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  hii 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  helL 

[  WtMhee  for  ObKurity.] 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man ! 
Take  noisy  vexing  greatness  they  that  plesss; 
Give  me  obscure  and  safe  and  sUentease. 
Acquaintance  and  commerce  let  me  have  bom 
With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone: 
My  rest  let  Time  be  fearful  to  offend, 
And  creeir  by  me  as  by  a  slumbering  friend; 
Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal. 
As  men  to  sleep  after  a  plenteous  meal. 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  call'd  abroad  by  pomr. 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hoar ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  known, 
Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  uses  none ; 
So,  e'er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes. 
And  himself  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 


IP' 


We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nights; 
And  by  your  passions  I  read  all  your  natnns, 
Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them  dsiL 

[Love  in  Women.'] 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  oonfess'd; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

[Inconitaney  qf  the  MulHtude,} 

111  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show, 
To  wear  a  crown  the  neople  do  bestow; 
Who,  when  their  giddy  violence  is  past, 
Shall  from  the  king,  the  Adored,  revolt  at  Ust; 
And  then  the  throne  they  gave  they  shall  invsde, 
And  soom  the  idol  which  uiemselves  have  mada     | 

[W€arri4fr$.} 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  deedi, 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 

THOMAS  8HADWELL — SOL  OSOROE  CTHE1IBG»— WXL-    ^ 
LZAM  WTCRERLET — UBS  APHBA  BSHM. 

A  more  popular  rival  and  enemy  of  Diyden  wis  I 
Thomas  Shadwell  (1640-1692^  who  also  wrote 
seventeen  plays,  chiefly  comedies,  in  which  he  affected 
to  follow  Ben  Jonson.  Shadwell.  though  only  known 
now  as  the  Mac-Flecknoe  of  Dryden's  satire,  possessed 
no  inconsiderable  comic  power.  His  pictures  of 
society  are  too  coarse  for  quotation,  but  they  sie 
often  true  and  weU-drawn.  When  the  Revolution 
threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists  into  the 
shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate.  Sib  Geobob  Ethe&eoe  ( 1 63&-1 694)  gave 
a  more  sprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  by  hisiifl* 
of  Mode  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  a  play  which  oootaias 
the  first  runnings  of  that  vein  of  lively  humour  snd 
witty  dialogue  which  were  afterwards  dispbyed  by 
Congreve  and  Farquhar.  Sir  G«orge  was  a  gay 
libertine,  and  whilst  taking  leave  of  afbstive  psr^ 
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one  eTening  at  his  house  in  Ratisbon  (where  he  re- 
tided  as  British  plenipotentiaiy),  be  fell  down  the 
stairs  and  kUkd  himself.  The  greatest  of  the  comic 
drunatistB  wm  WnxiAM  Wtcherlbt,  bom  in  the 
year  1640,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  possessed 
a  handsome  nniperty.  Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wycherlej  dia  not  wactise  his  profession,  but  liTed 
gaUy  'upon  town.'  JPope  says  he  had  *a  true  noble- 
man look«'  and  he  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  the 
abandoned  Duchess  of  Cleyeland.  He  wrote  yarious 
comedies,  Looe  m  a  Wood  (1672),  the  Oendeman 
Dtmemg  MaHer  {1^73%  the  CmoUry  Wife  (1675),  and 
the  Plam  Dealer  (1677).  In  1704  he  pnUUhed  a 
Tolmne  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  it  has  been 
sud  'the  style  and  yernfication  are  beneath  criti- 
cism ;  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester.*  In  ad- 
ranoed  age,  Wjcherley  continued  to  exhibit  the  follies 
and  Tices  <^  youth.  His  name,  howcTer,  stood  high 
as  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  proud  to  receive  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  'Country  Wife.*  Their 
published  correspondence  is  well-known,  and  is  in- 
teresting ^m  tiie  marked  superiorihr  maintained 
in  their  intercourse  by  the  boy-poet  of  sixteen  over 
his  mentor  of  sixty-four.  The  pupil  grew  too  great 
for  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  friendship  was 
dissolved.  At  the  ageof  seventy-five,  Wycherley  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  17 15.  The  subjects  of  most  of  Wycherley  *s 
plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
stege.  He  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes 
wi^  great  care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit,  but  without  sufficient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are  eqmilly 
ol^ectionable,  and  his  once  fashionable  plays  may  be 
said  to  be  '  quietly  innmed*  in  their  own  corruption 
and  profligacy.  A  female  Wycherley  appeared  in 
Mas  Aphra  Bbhm,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
name  of  Astnea — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astreea  tread  I 

Poptt 

The  comedies  of  Mrs  Behn  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (besides 
various  noveb  and  poems),  not  one  is  now  read  or 
remembered.  The  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  where 
she  resided  some  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a 
novel,  that  supplied  Southeme  with  materials  for  a 
toagedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince. 
She  was  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Charles  XL, 
sod,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  she  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  as  to  the  intended 
Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  in  1689. 

[Seaw/roM  Sir  George  Ethereffe't  Comical  Jievenge,} 

[A  pottian  of  this  comedy  to  written  In  rhyma  Although 
Qm  venrillcation  of  the  French  dnmatlo  poets  to  mostly  so, 
iU  efltet  faa  our  own  hmgoage  to  far  from  good,  especially  in 
pMMges  of  npid  action.  In  the  following  scene,  the  hero  and 
htoseeond  arriTedatthe  ptaoe  of  meeting  for  a  duel s  hut  are 
■et  upoo  by  hired  assawfns.  Their  adTcnaries  opportune^ 
appear,  and  eet  upon  them.] 

BaaoroRT  and  Sir  FRanaatcK,  and  fraTerse  the  stage. 
Enter  Brucb  and  Lotis  at  another  door. 


Bnue,  Tour  friendship,  noble  youth,  'a  too  prodigal ; 
For  one  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
Your  piesent  happiness,  your  future  joy ; 
Ton  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 

XosM.  What  can  I  venture  for  so  brave  a  fiiend  I 
I  hftva  no  hopes  but  what  on  you  depend. 


Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 

Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate  t 

A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  family  has  been 

To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Enter  the  fire  villains  with  drawn  sworda. 

1«(  Villain,  puUing  off  hit  ffigard, — ^Bruceylookonme, 

and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Bmee.  0  treacherous  villain ! 
lit  Villain,  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

revenge. 
Lovis.  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must 

die.  ITheifJight. 

Enter  Bbauvort  and  Sir  Frrdsrics. 

Beau.  Heavens !  what  is  this  I  see  t    Sir  Frederick, 
draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains'  swords. 
Coura^,  brave  men;  now  we  can  match  their  force  I 

Zovif.  We'll  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treachery. 

Beati,  So.  [The  viilaiiu  run. 

Bntce,  They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we'll  let  them 
go. 
Brave  men  I  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 
Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Beau.  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  victory. 
Your  lives  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wreng'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you. 


[In  Mn  Behn'S  *  Abdelacer,  or  the  Moor's  ReTenge.'] 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat, 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd. 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create. 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears. 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears, 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  we  god  have  arm'd, 

And  set  him  up  a  deity ; 
But  m^  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES  OF  THE  PBRIO])  1649-1689. 

{ffaUo  my  Faney.l 
[Anonymous.] 
In  melancholic  fancy. 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  vuIcan  dancy. 
All  the  world  surveying. 
No  where  staying. 
Just  like  a  fairy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shippukg. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Amidst  the  mistv  vapours. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers ; 
Whv  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  affright  us. 
While  we  travel  here  below. 
Fun  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  that  rend  the  doudt 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaae  tnd 
wonder. 
Hallo  my  fiuicy,  Either  wilt  thou  go  1 
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Fain  would  I  know  the  rewon 

Why  the  little  ant, 
All  the  Rammer  wason, 
Layeth  up  proTiiion, 
On  oondition 
To  know  no  winter's  want : 
.  And  how  houiewives,  that  are  so  good  and  painfUl, 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prore  so  good  and  eainful ; 
And  why  the  Uxj  drones  to  them  do  prore  disdainftiL 
Hallo  mj  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  deiofj  joa 

Amidst  the  main ;  ^ 

I  will  oome  and  txy  you 
What  you  are  protecting, 
And  projecting. 
What's  your  end  and  urn* 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading, 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  countiy  fh>m  inTsding, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  la^ng. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

When  I  look  before  me. 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knowt  mo ; 
All  the  world's  a-gadding, 
Running  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
He  thai  is  below  enrieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  abore,  him  that's  below  despiseth. 
So  erexT  man  bis  plo  •  and  counter-plot  denseth. 
Hallo  my  fiuicy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

Ltfok,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  I  do  espy ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
Erexy  one  turmoiling, 
Th'  other  spoiling. 
As  I  did  pass  Siem  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  pasuon. 
Another  hangs  his  head,  because  he's  out  of  ihihion, 
A  third  is  lully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motioOy 
And  returning 
In  its  joumeymg, 
And  doth  so  seldom  swenre  1 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water. 
Do  nerer  blind  their  eye ;  methinks  it  Is  a  matter 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater  I 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fain  woiild  I  be  resolred 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  Sie  bull  was  calred 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  I 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  ums  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leip  lo 

And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t  % 

In  conceit  like  Phseton, 

111  mount  Phoebus'  chair. 
Haring  ne'er  a  hat  on, 
.     All  my  hair  a-buming 
In  my  journeying, 
Hunyin^  through  the  air. 
Fain  would  I  hear  his  fieiy  horses  neig 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  are  playing ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  I  will  be  surveying  1 
Hallo  my  &ncy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 


O,  from  what  nound  of  nature 

Doth  the  pelican. 
That  self-devouring  creature^ 
Prove  so  froward 
And  untoward. 

Her  vitals  for  to  strain! 
And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  in  death's  wounds  islyiag^ 
Doth  not  lament  his  pangs  by  howling  and  by  crying ; 
And  why  the  milk-white  swaa  doth  sing  when  she's 
»^ying. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thoa  go  t 
Fain  would  I  conclude  this^ 

At  least  make  essay, 
What  similitude  is ; 
Why  fowls  of  a  feather 
Flodc  and  fly  together. 
And  lambs  know  beasts  of  prey ; 
How  Nature's  alchymists,  these  small  laboriau  crsa- 

iures. 
Acknowledge  still  a  prince  in  ordering  their  matien, 
And  suiftr  none  to  live,  who  slothing  lose  their  featoiek 
Hallo  my  fiuicy,  whither  wOt  thou  go! 

I'm  rapt  with  admiration. 

When  I  do  ruminate, 
Men  of  an  occupation. 
How  each  one  calls  him  brother. 
Yet  each  envieth  other. 
And  yet  still  intimate  t 
Tea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  farther  sundVed, 
Than  antipodes  to  us.    Is  it  not  to  be  wond'red. 
In  myriads  ye'll  find,  of  one  mind  scarce  a  hunted ! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate, 
Considering  the  motions. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserved. 
And  this  world  serve<l^ 

In  moisture,  light,  and  heat ! 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmost  circle  turning. 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  journeying. 
If  rapid  circles*  motion  be  that  which  they  call  bumiE^I 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Fain  also  would  I  prove  this. 

By  considering 
What  that,  which  you  call  lore,  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whom  love  haft 

wounded. 
And  tally  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  could  please  though  the  vorid 
were  rounded. 
Hallo  my  fiuicy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ! 

To  know  this  world's  centre. 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length. 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attractions 
Of  magnetic  actions. 
And  adamantie  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  lofty  mountain. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  or  fountain ; 
If  there  be^  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  in* 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Fain  would  I  ha^'e  it  tried 

By  experiment. 
By  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature. 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater. 
Or  all  remains  complete  I 
Fain  would  I  know  if  beasts  have  any  reason  ; 
If  falcons  killing  eagles  do  commit  a  treason  ; 
If  fear  of  winter  s  want  make  swallows  fly  the  memat^ 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 
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HaUo  my  fiuicy,  luJIo, 

S<aj,  itaj  at  koine  with  me^ 
I  can  thee  no  longer  follow, 
For  thou  halt  betoay'd  me, 
And  bewny'd  me ; 
It  is  too  much  for  thee. 
Stay,  itay  at  home  with  me;  leaTtt  off  thy  lofty 

•oaring; 
SUj  thoa  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be 

For  M  that  goes  abroad,  laji  little  up  in  storing : 
Tbon'it  wdeome  home,  my  nacy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

Alas,  poor  Sdidar! 

WhUher  vilt  thcu  ffot 
or 
Stnmge  Aiteratuma  which  at  this  time  he^ 
There  t  many  did  think  they  never  AoM  tee, 

[tan  a  OaDeeaan  of  poems  entitled  *Iiar  Boreale,*  >y  B. 
Wl]d,DJ>.    laSB.] 

In  a  melancholy  study. 

None  but  myself, 
Methoug^t  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

After  seren  yean*  reading. 
And  costly  breeding, 
I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  rags 

I*Te  rent  my  plush  and  satin, 
And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
Instead  of  Aristotle, 
Would  I  had  got  a  patten : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cambridge,  now  I  must  leare  thee^ 

And  follow  Fate, 
Collie  hopes  do  deceive  me; 
I  oft  expected 
To  hare  been  elected. 
But  desert  is  reprobate. 
Masters  of  colleges 

Have  no  common  naces. 
And  ther  that  hare  fellowships 

Hato  but  common  places ; 
And  those  that  scholars  are. 
They  must  have  handsome  faces : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  I  whither  wilt  thou  got 

I  hare  bow'd,  I  hare  bended. 

And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended : 

I  hare  preach'd,  I  haye  printed 
Whatever  I  hinted, 
To  please  our  English  pope : 
I  wonhip'd  towards  the  east. 

But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  me ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  1  had  been  upright, 
For  bowinff  now  will  break  me; 
ALm^  poor  sch<3ar!  whither  wilt  thoa  go  1 

At  great  preferment  I  aimed. 

Witness  my  silk ; 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maimed ; 
I  looked  lately 
To  lire  most  statdr. 
And  bare  a  dairy  of  bell-ropes'  milk} 
Bat  now,  alas! 

Myself  I  must  not  flatter; 
Kcamy  of  steeples 

Is  a  laughing  matter ; 
Badi  man  must  hare  but  one^ 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter  t 
Alaa»  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  got 


Into  some  country  Tillage 
Now  I  must  go, 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron 
And  parched  matroii 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  sudden, 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adventure,  without  studying^ 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wut  thoa  flOt 

All  the  arts  I  hare  skill  in, 

Dirine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling; 

When  the  women  hear  nM^ 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  wearer; 
I  quoted  Austin, 

He  (quoted  Dod  and  Clerer; 
I  nothing  got, 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  go  f 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  I  can  discover. 

Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  over. 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam! 
Bishoprics  are  void 

In  Scotland;  shall  I  thither t 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Findi,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  prient  to  shrive  themt 
0  no,  *tis  blu8t*ring  weather : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  flOl 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  adventuia 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  command, 
'  By  William  Lilly's  charter : 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip. 

And  hang,  and  draw,  and  quarter, 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur ; 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  I  go. 

l%e  Fanry  Queen. 
[AnonTinoiis,  fhm  the  *  Mysteries  of  Love  sad  Bloqnsnes^ 

Come,  follow,  follow  me^ 

You,  fairy  elves  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  green. 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dance  around. 
For  this  place  is  faiiy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest. 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied, 

Tliroufh  keyholes  we  do  glide  | 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves. 
We  trip  it  with  our  faiiy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl. 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep, 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep : 
there  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thi^; 
None  escapes,  nor  none  espies. 
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But  if  the  bouw  be  swept. 
And  fxom  undeanneei  kept. 
We  praise  the  houiehold  mtadf 
And  duly  she  is  paid ; 

For  we  use,  before  we  go. 

To  drop  a  teeter  in  her  shoe. 

Upon  a  mushroom's  head 

Our  tablecloth  we  spread ; 

A  grain  of  lye  or  wheat 

Is  manchet  which  we  eat ; 
Pearly  dropi  of  dew  we  drink. 
In  acorn  cups  fill'd  to  the  brink. 

The  brains  of  niffhtlngales. 
With  unctuous  nit  of  snails. 
Between  two  cockles  stew'd. 
Is  meat  that's  easily  chewed ; 
Tails  of  worms,  and  marrow  of  mioe^ 
Do  make  a  dish  that's  wondrous  nice. 

The  grasshopper,  gnat,  and  fly, 

Serre  us  for  our  minstrelsy ; 

Grace  said,  we  dance  a  while. 

And  so  the  time  beguile ; 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head. 
The  glow-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed. 

On  tops  of  dewy  grass 
So  nimbly  do  we  pass. 
The  young  and  tender  stalk 
Ne'er  bends  when  we  do  walk ; 
Yet  in  the  morning  mar  be  seen 
Where  we  the  night  before  hare  been* 


PR08B     WRITBR& 

HE  productions  of  this 
period,  in  the  department 
fjf  proee,  bear  a  high  cha- 
rLicter.  Poesessing  much 
irf  the  nenrouB  force  and 
originality  of  the  preced- 
ing era,  they  make  a  nearer 
I  approach  to  that  elegance 
in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ti^caent  of  words,  which  has 
^nce  been  attained  in 
English  composition.  The 
c  hief  writers  in  philoeophl- 
caI  and  political  disserta- 
tion are  Milton  and  Cow- 
Jey  (already  introduced  as 
poets),  Sidney,  Temple,  Thomas  Burnet,  and  Locke; 
in  history,  the  Earl  <n  Clarendon,  and  Bishop  Burnet; 
in  divinity,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock, 
South,  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Barclay ;  in  misceUa- 
ncous  literature.  Fuller,  Walton,  L'Estrange,  Dryden, 
and  Tom  Brown.  Bunyan,  author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  stands  in  a  class  by  himseUl  Physical 
science,  or  a  knowledge  of  nature,  was  at  the  same 
time  cultirated  with  great  success  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  Dr  Biarrow,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
some  others,  whose  writings,  howerer,  were  chiefly  in 
Latin.  An  association  of  men  devoted  to  the  study 
of  nature,  which  included  these  persons,  was  formed 
in  1662,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Royal  Society 
— a  proof  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  was  be- 
ginning to  attract  a  due  share  of  attention. 


Milton  began,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  to  write  pamphlets  against  the  established  Epis- 
copal church,  and  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  ensuing  troublous  period  to  devote  his  pen  to 


the  service  of  his  party,  even  to  the  defence  of  that 
boldest  of  their  measures,  the  executian  of  the  king. 
His  stem  and  inflexible  prindpfes,  both  in  regard  to 
religion  and  to  dvil  government,  are  disj^yed  is 
these  essays;  some  of  which  were  composed  in  LaHiv 
in  order  that  they  might  be  read  in  fcneign  ooontries 
as  well  as  in  his  own.  Milton  wrote  a  history  of 
England,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
which  does  not  possess  much  merit,  and  in  whidi  he 
has  inserted  the  fables  of  the  old  chroniclers,  ae  use- 
ftd  to  poets  and  orators,  and  possibly  *  containing  in 
them  many  footsteps  and  relics  of  something  true;* 
an  eloquent  and  vigorous  discourse,  entitled  Areap»' 
gitiea — a  Speech  for  the  Liberfy  of  UmUeen»ed  Primtmg^ 
tothePariiammiofEnaland;  ATractaieofEdmcaHam, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Master  Samuel  Uartlih,  and 
containing  some  highlv  rational  and  advanced  views 
on  that  subject;  and^ Treatieem  ChriatUm  Doctrine, 
which  lay  undiscovered  in  manuscript  till  1823,  two 
years  after  which  an  English  translatioo  was  pub- 
Ushed  by  Mr  Sumner.  The  subject  oi  divorce  was 
also  discussed  by  Milton  at  great  length,  in  tiiiee 
publications,  namely.  The  Doeirme  and  Dieeipiime  of 
Divoree;  The  JwdgmeiU  of  Martm  Bwcer  eomcenm^ 
Divorce:  and  Teiraehordom,  or  Eipoeitioms  imsn  tke 
four  chief  phcee  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marti 
Of  tb«»,  uie  first  two  were  printed  in  1644,  and 
last  in  1645.  The  occasion  which  drew  tiiem  forth 
was  the  desertion  of  his  first  wife,  as  already  rdated. 
Another  celebrated  work  of  Milton  is  a  reply  which 
he  published  to  the  *Ikon  BasUik^'  nnder  the  title 
ci  Iconodastee,*  a  production  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  speaking  of  Dr  Ganden.  Sub- 
sequently, he  engaged  in  a  Latin  controversy  with 
Salmasius,  a  professor  of  Leyden,  who  had  published 
a  defence  of  Charles  L;  and  the  war  on  both  skies 
was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  virulent  abuse 
and  personality  which,  though  conmion  in  the  age 
of  the  disputants,  is  calculated  to  strike  a  modem 
reader  with  astonishment  Salmasius  triumphantly 
ascribes  the  loss  of  Milton's  sight  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  controversy ;  while  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  boasted  that  his  severities  had  tended 
to  shorten  the  life  of  Salmasius. 

Milton's  prose  style  is  lofty,  dear,  vigorous,  ex- 
pressive, and  frequently  adorned  with  profuse  and 
glowing  imagery.  Like  many  other  productions  of 
the  age,  it  is,  however,  deficient  in  simplidty  and 
smoothness — qualities  whose  occasional  absence  b 
in  some  degree  attributable  to  his  fondness  lor  the 
Latin  idiom  in  the  construction  of  his  sentencea 
'  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  says  a  modem  critic,  *that 
the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should,  in  our  time,  be 
so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  abound  with  passages,  compared  with 
which  the  finest  declamations  ck  Burke  sink  into 
insignificance.  They  are  a  ])erfect  field  of  dodi  of 
gold  The  style  is  stiff  with  gofgeoos  embroidery. 
Not  even  in  the  eariier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
has  he  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his 
controversial  works  in  which  his  fedings,  exdted  by 
confiict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric 
rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  migestic  language, 
**a  sevenfold  diorus  of  halldi^ahs  and  harping  sym- 
phonies.'"t 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  respectivdy  from 
Milton's  work  called  *  The  Reason  of  Churdi  Gorem- 
ment  urged  against  Prelacy'  (1642),  his  'Tractate  d 
Education'  (1644),  and  the  « Areopagitica*  (1644). 
The  first  of  them  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  an 

*  Ikon  BarWU,  rignlfles  In  Oraek,  TIm  Royal  Is^  sr 
Portraiture ;  /coiMeiMte,  TIm  Tinsg<i  himfcui. 
t  Edinbaish  Reriew,  voL  xlU.  p.  348^ 
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•,  annoancement  of  the  author'i  intentioii  to  puUiflh 
hit  immortal  poem. 

I  IMUUmU  Literary  Mutingi,^ 

i      After  I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 

I   diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  whom  'M  recom- 

.     penae,  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  somt^  sciences, 

•s  my  age  would  sufier,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers, 

both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 

tdiether  aaght  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 

the  oTerlooldng,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 

I    English,  or  other  tongue,   prosing  or  versing,  but 

I  chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it 
'   had,  was  likely  to  live.    But  much  latelier,  in  the 

I I  privmte  academies  of  Italy,  whither  1  was  favoured  to 
•  ,  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
'  I  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for 
j !  the  manner  is,  that  eveiy  one  must  give  some  proof  of 

I  his  wit  and  reading  there^,  met  with  acceptance  above 
'  1   what  was  looked  for ;  ana  other  things  which  I  had 

<   shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patch 

.   up  among  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums, 

which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 

I '   this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 

I I  them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home ;  and  not 
kes  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  ^which  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joinea  to  the 
sbxmg  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written,  to  after  times,  as  they  should 

,  not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  pos- 
sened  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to 
Qod's  glonr,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my 
eoontiy.  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo^  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  ray  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
verbal  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 
but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relator  of  the  best  and 
safest  things  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
island,  in  Uie  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italpr, 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in 
my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a 
Christian,  mifht  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once 
named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 
but  oontent  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 
as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 
nowned by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 

I   handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
profuse,  to  give  any  certain  a«xx>unt  of  what  the  mind 
at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself^  though  of  highest  hope 
and  hardest  attempting.  Whether  that  epic  form, 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 
of  Virpl  and  Tasso  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job 
a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein 
are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which 
in  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgment,*i8  no  trans- 
grpssion,  but  an  enriching  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
kixi|r  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen, 
in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
aa  Tano  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
tion against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  liombuds ;  if  to 
th«  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art 
aoght  may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  ad- 


verse in  our  climate,  or  the  &te  of  this  a«,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophodes  and  Euripides  reign,  dtall  be  found 
more  doctrinal  and  exenmlary  to  a  nation.  The 
Scripture  also  affords  us  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Ori^  nghtly  judges;  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  <n 
hallelujahs  and  harpinff  symphonies.  And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Paieus,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.  Or  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns, 
wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimacnus  are  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alcme,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinos  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable. These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  Ood,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (thoudi  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit*  to  inbreed  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  afiections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martjrrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faiUi  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  gmve, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  au  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  d^ 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  aelicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her 
elegantly  dressed  ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  though 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.  And  what  a 
benefit  would  this  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  maybe 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  an^ 
bane  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons 
as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swallowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  magistmtes,  as  in  those 
famous  governments  of  old,  woiUd  take  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  wei« 
authorised  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill 
and  performances ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
discreet  our  minds^  by  the  leamed  and  affable  meei- 
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ing  of  fr«quent  ftcadamies,  and  the  procuroneDt  of 
wiM  and  artful  recitatiooa,  tweeCenod  with  oloquent 
and  gmoeful  entioemeats  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
juntioe,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  inttructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  rirtue  maj  be  heard  eTraywhere,  at 
Solomon  saith :  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her 
Toice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 
Whether  this  maj  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasiTe  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane* 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way 
loay  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both 
recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
sult.   The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  inten- 
tions which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since  I  could 
conceive  myself  anything  worth  to  my  country,  I  re- 
turn to  crave  excuse,  that  uivent  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  rore-dated  discovery.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man\  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my* 
self,  as  for  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend  ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisito- 
rious  and  tyrannical  auncenr  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rh^ing 
parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
vout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 
phim with  the  hallowed  tire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  anirs;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  1  -ean  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  l^orehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheer- 
ful and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their 
horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a 
rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  biiihops  here  or  there, 
^ou  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  dav's  work 
18  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated.    Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 

lEducaUmi] 

And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
veying to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  ham  aU  the  t 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yel,  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mothor  dialect  onlv.  Hcnee  mppmt 
the  many  mistakee  which  have  made  leaninf  gene- 
rally so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuooessful :  first,  we  do 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scrap- 
ing together  so  much  mismble  Latin  and  Ote^  as 
might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  deli^bttfollj  in 
one  year. 

And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle 
vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  nnivcnities; 
partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  oia- 
tions,  which  are  the  acta  of  rioest  judgment,  and  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  acid  observ- 
ing, with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get 
of  wretched  barbeiising  against  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well>continned 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
which  they  scares  taste  ;  whereas,  if  aiicr  some  pre- 
paratory grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got 
mto  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  prodeed  to  leam  the  sub- 
stance of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  which 
would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most 
profitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whexeby  ve 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  Ood  of  our  youth 
spent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  re- 
covered from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arta  most  ea^ 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  fcnse), 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  at 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of 
loffic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flata  and  shallows  where  they 
stuck  unreasonably  to  leam  a  few  words  with  lament- 
able construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  tunnoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  szov  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning;,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements, 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunately 
their  several  wa3rs,  and  hasten  them,  with  the  svav 
of  friends,  cither  to  an  ambitious  and  meroenaiy,  or 
ignorautly   zealous  divinity  ;  some  allured  to'  the 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  <a  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
ec^uity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro- 
mising and  pleasing  thoughta  of  litigious  terms,  fat 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  courtshifts, 
and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  highest 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with 
a  conscientious  slavery  ;  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be 
not  fei^ed.    Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and 
airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their 
days  in  fcasto  and  jollity ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  wen 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.    And  theee  are  the 
errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mispeading  our 
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prime  jooth  ftt  sehoolB  and  unirenitiefl  as  we  do, 
I  eitker  in  learning  mere  wordi,  or  such  things  chiefly 
I    M  were  better  onleamed. 

I  ahall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
f    tion  of  what  we  should  not  do,  out  straight  conduct 

jou  to  ft  hill-eide,  where  1  will  point  you  out  the  right 
'    path  of  %  Tirtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 

indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
1  green,  to  fiill  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
'  sounds  <m  erefy  side,  that  the  haip  of  Orpheus  was 
I  not  DMire  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  snail  hare 
■    more  ado  to  drire  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our 

stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
'    ^PPJ  nuituie,  than  we  hare  now  to  hale  and  drag 

>  oar  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
I    of  aowthistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 

I    before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of 

their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age. 
I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
'    tion,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 

fully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  prirate 
I    and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

[Liberty  of  the  Preu.^ 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concem- 
I  ment  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  hare  a 
ngilant  eye  how  books  demean  themnelves  as  well  as 
men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
'  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactora ;  for  books 
'  are  not  absolutely  dead  thingn,  but  do  contain  a 
1     potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  actire  as  that  soul 

>  whom  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  presenre,  as  in 
I  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  liring 
i     intellect  that  bred  them.     I  know  they  are  as  lively, 

and  aa  rigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gons' teeth :  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
t«)  spring  np  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a 
roan  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  roan  kills  a 
reajsonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
Qod,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
Hfe-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Tis  true  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
I  loKS  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  there- 
'  fore,  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
'  labours  of  public  men,  how  spill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soil  essence,  the 
breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  ratfter 
than^life.  •  • 

Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  dififer  little 
cT  nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
naaghty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of 
evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nouribhment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  differ- 
ence is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judi- 
cioas  reader  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to 
confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Good 
and  evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up 
toother  almost  insepambly;  and  the  knowledge  of 
^roHod  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  Imow- 
le«l^  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
baxdiy  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
intennized.    It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple 


tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  at  two 
twins  cleaving  tpgether,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  by  evil.  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  ia, 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  chooee,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  I  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her  baita 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  the  true  war-faring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
bring  impurity  much  rather:  that  which  purifies  us 
is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  vir- 
tue, therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ez- 
cremental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known 
to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  ox 
reason!  ♦  • 

I  liistly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manlfeHt  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  alfront  that  can  be  offeml  to  learn- 
ing and  to  leanied  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  ux>on  every  least  breath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy ;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthv 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  comiietency  lelt 
him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  and  false  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  suoh  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God  and 
good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  man 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  free  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  t — if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising 
and  extemporising  licenser !  He  who  is  not  trusted  with 
his  own  actions,  his  driil  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool 
or  a  foreigner.    When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he 
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sammons  up  all  his  reMon  and  deliberation  to  aanist 
him ;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  industrioas,  aud  likely 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends ;  after 
all  which  is  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in 
what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ; 
if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and 
ripeness,  no  yean,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his 
abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as 
not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he 
cany  all  his  considerate  dilieenoe,  all  his  midnight 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hasty 
Tiew  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhaps  much  his 
younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  per> 
haps  one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  b<x>k-writin^ ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  m 
print  like  a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's 
hand  on  the  oack  of  his  title,  to  be  his  bail  and  surety 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  sediicer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  *  *  And 
how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life 
of  teaching ;  how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent,  whenas 
all  he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot 
or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide-bound 
humour  whicn  he  calls  his  judgment!  When  erery 
acute  reader,  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  license, 
will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  ding  the  book 
a  quoit's  distance  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I 
endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the 
wardship  of  an  OTenteeing  fist.    *        * 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's  discour- 
agement at  this  your  order  are  mere  flourishes;  and 
not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannises ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men 
(for  that  honour  I  had),  and  been  counted  happy  to 
be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they 
supposed  England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing 
but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had 
been  there  written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery 
and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  inquisition, 
for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under 
the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  happiness  that  other  nations  were  so  per- 
suaded of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  beyond  my  hope 
that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air, 
who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as 
shall  never  be  forn[otten  by  any  revolution  of  time 
that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England  I  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the 
governors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 
point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  *  * 
Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
love  the  twili^t,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 
means.  •  ♦ 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 


her  strength.  Let  bar  and  falsehood  crapple;  who 
ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  &ee  and  open 
encounter!  Her  confuting  is  the  beet  and  surest  sup- 
pressing. He  who  heait  what  praying  there  is  for 
tight  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us, 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  be- 
yond the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who 
envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  fint  in  at  their  case- 
ments. What  a  collusion  is  this,  whenas  we  ate  ez> 
horted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  *  to  seek  for 
wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,*  early  and  late,  that 
another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by 
statute!  When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the 
hardest  labour  in  the  deep  minee  of  knowledge,  hath 
furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn 
forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  tanged,  scattered 
and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his 
adversary  into  the  plain,  oflTers  him  the  advantage  of 
wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  tiy  the 
matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  opponents  then 
to  skulk,  to  lay  ambudiments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  thoagh 
it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness 
and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  TrutL  For  iriio  knows 
not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty! 
She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  lioensings, 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the 
defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps. 

This  appeal  of  Milton  was  unsocoessful,  and  it 
was  not  till  1694  that  England  was  set  free  from  tlie 
censors  of  the  press. 

[Th€  Itrformatioiu] 

When  I  recall  to  mind,  at  last,  after  so  many  daik 
ages,  wherein  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of  eiror 
had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament 
of  the  church  ;  now  the  bright  and  blissful  Refonns- 
tion,  by  Divine  power,  strook  through  the  black  aoU 
settled  night  of  ignorance  and  Anti-Christian  tyrannj, 
methinks  a  soyc'eign  and  reviying  joy  must  needi 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  mda  or  hears,  sud 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbathe  his 
soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heayen.  Then  wu  tke 
sacred  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comers,  where 
profane  falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schools  opened,  divine  and  human  learning  raked  out 
of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and 
cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  <A 
salvation,  the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible  might  ot 
weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorn- 
ing the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dragon. — Cff  Refm^M- 
lion  in  Englanai 

Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorioui 
to  look  on  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  apostles 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  t 
wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the 
Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they 
dealt  with  the  god  Osiris,  took  the  yiigin  Trath, 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces  and 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time 
ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  dunt  ap- 
pear, imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for 
the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gather> 
ing  up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find  tbem. 
We  have  not  yet  found  them  all.  Lords  and  Commoos! 
nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her  master's  second  coming ;  ke 
shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  membo*,  and 
mould  them  int^o  an  immortal  feature  of  lovelines 
and  perfection. — AreopagiUocL 
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ISxpiraUon  of  the  JUmum  Power  m  BrUcunJ} 

Thus  expired  this  great  empiie  of  the  Romans ;  fint 
in  Britun,  soon  alVer  in  Italy  itself;  having  borne 
chief  sway  in  this  island  (though  nerer  thoroughlj 
sabdned,  or  all  at  once  in  subjection),  if  we  reckon 
from  the  coming  in  of  Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome 
bj  Alaric,  in  which  year  Honorius  wrote  those  letters 
of  dischaige  into  Britain,  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  yean.  And  with  the  empire  fell  also 
what  before  in  this  western  world  was  chiefly  Roman — 
learning,  ralour,  eloquence,  histoiy,  ciTility,  and  eren 
language  itself— all  these  together,  as  it  were  with 
eqtud  pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Henceforth 
we  are  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  authors,  near  enough 
to  the  times  they  write,  as  in  their  own  oountiy,  if 
that  would  serre,  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of 
equal  age,  in  expression  barbarous ;  and  to  say  how 
judicious,  I  suspend  awhile.  This  we  must  expect ;  in 
ciril  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relators,  and  still 
to  the  best  advantage  of  what  they  term  Mother 
Church,  meaning  indeed  themselves;  in  most  other 
matters  of  religion  blind,  astonished,  and  strook  with 
superstition  as  with  a  planet ;  in  one  word,  monks. 
Yet  these  guides,  where  can  be  had  no  better,  must 
be  followed ;  in  gross  it  may  be  true  enough ;  in  cir- 
comstanoe  oich  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  may 
reserve  his  fiuth  or  bestow  it.* — BiiL  ^  Britain, 


JLBKAHAM  COWLET. 

CowiJBT  holds  a  distinguished  position  among 
the  prose  writers  of  this  age.  Indeed  he  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  cultivated  that 
dear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  subse- 
quently employed  and  improved  by  Dryden,  TiUot- 
aon.  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Addison.  Dr  Johnson 
has,  with  reason,  pointed  out  as  remarkable  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  Cowley's  prose, 
and  the  stiff  formality  and  affectation  of  his  poetry. 

•  So  author,'  says  he,  *  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his 
prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  His 
thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and 
i:^iacid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its 
due  commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard- 
labour^;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 

• '  Mflton's  History/  sajs  Warbnrton,  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Birch, 

*  is  wrote  with  great  rimplicity,  contrary  to  his  custom  In  his 
proM  works ;  and  Is  the  better  for  it  Bat  he  sometimes  rises 
to  a  surpriainfr  grandeur  In  the  sentiments  and  expression,  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book :  **  Henceforth  we  are  to 
steer.**  Sic  I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  this,  but  the  conclu- 
■km  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.'  This  praise 
of  the  acute  and  critical  prelate  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  over- 
strained; but  the  reader  has  here  the  passage  before  him,  and 
may  decide  for  himself.  The  oonclusioa  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
histocy  Is  ae  fdUows:— 

*  By  thb  which  we  have  already  set  down.  Is  seen  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  three  first  monarchies  of  the  world; 
whevBof  the  founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  oould 
never  have  ended.  That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was 
also  at  this  time  almost  at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flou- 
rishing in  the  middle  of  the  field,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down 
■11  that  kept  It  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Bat  after  some  continuance,  it  shall  begin  to  lose  the  beauty  It 
Kad  ;  the  storms  of  Ambition  shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and 
bvmBches  one  against  another ;  her  leaves  shall  fall  off,  her 
Umbe  wither,  and  a  rabt^  of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  field, 
ana  cot  ner  down. 

O  etoqunt.  Just,  and  mighty  Death  I  whom  none  oould  ad- 
■viae,  thon  hast  pmuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
dcMM;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
«asit  oat  of  the  world  and  despised  :  thou  hast  drawn  together 
all  the  ^-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cmelty,  and  am- 
bitloa  of  man,  and  oovered  all  over  with  these  two  nanrow 
,  Hie  Joed  r 


familiar  without  grossneM.'*  The  prose  worki  of 
Cowley  extend  but  to  sixty  folio  pages,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  his  fssnys,  which  treat  of  the  following 
subjects:— Liberty,  Solitude,  Obscurity,  Agrlcoltiire, 
The  Garden,  Greatness,  Avarice,  The  Dangers  of 
an  Honest  Man  iu  much  Company,  The  Shortness 
of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Kiches,  The  Danger  of 
Procrastination,  Of  Myself.  In  these  essays,  the 
author's  craving  for  peace  and  retirement  is  a  fre- 
quently recurring  theme. 

CfMysdf. 
It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself ;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  sav  anything  of 
disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything 
of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of 
offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind,  nor 
my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for 
that  vanity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment, 
that  they  have  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous, 
or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  these  orecedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up 
to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As  far  as  my 
memory  can  return  back  info  my  past  life,  before  I 
knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections 
of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them, 
as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by 
an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  in- 
scrutable to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I  was 
a  very  young  bov  at  school,  inst^  of  running  about 
on  holidays,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont 
to  steal  from  them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either 
alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  companion,  if  I 
could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too, 
so  much  an  enemy  to  constraint,  that  my  masters 
could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or  en- 
couragements, to  learn,  without  book,  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed  with  me 
alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the 
usual  exercise  out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation. 
That  I  was  then  of  tke  same  mind  as  I  am  now 
(which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  1  was 
but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down  (if  a  very  little 
were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  asmuned. 
1  his  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  arc  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 
Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  lighi^ 
And  sleep',  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  nalace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

Mv  eardcn  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 
Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space. 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  states 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  liv^d  to-day» 
*  Johnsonii*  Ufa  of  Omrtqr.' 
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You  111*7  le*  bj  it  I  wai  even  then  acquainted 
with  the  poeta  (for  the  ooncliuion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  im- 
moderate lore  of  them  which  stamped  fint,  or  rather 
engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  lliey  were  like  let- 
ten  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  proportionabljr.  But  how  this  love 
came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  fint  with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as 
have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember 
when  I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  paxlour  (I  know 
not  by  what  accident,  for^e  herself  never' in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenser's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  woA  infinitely  deliffhted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  under- 
standing  had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers  ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old.  With  these  afiections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letten,  1  went 
to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by 
that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars,  to  me,  the 
hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  ca^t  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  bnt  persons,  and  into 
vhe  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  engii|;cd  in  ways  most  con- 
trary to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the 
French  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering 
ray  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  1  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I 
saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  storm,  though  1  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  stonu  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  ray  courage ;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  though  I  was  In  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  ray 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 
Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 
And  1  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that  case  I  might 
easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at. court,  nor  in  the  war. 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  thy  neglected  vewo  does  raise,  &c 


However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  resolved 
on  ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpvu  perdUuai,  without 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune. 
But  God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  aaal,  Take 
thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little 
incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  mudi 
sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me),  as  would  have 
spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  aa  niine. 
Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course  ;  Non  ego 
perfidum  dixi  taeramerUwm,^  Nothing  shall  sepaiate 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and 
have  now  at  last  married ;  though  she  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  hex; 


■  Nee  vos,  duleimma  mundi 


Nomina,  rot  miiMB,  l^>ert€U,  ofto,  libri^ 
Hortiqyef  nflvceque,  animd  remanente  rdinqiuM, 

'  Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 
You  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  bc^ 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

[Poetry  and  PoetM.} 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies 
before  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  love  with 
that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a 
mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  forbetin 
or  worse  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whole 
life.  But  as  the  nutrriages  of  infants  do  but  mrclj 
prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminution 
or  decay  of  my  affection  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  con- 
tracted myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  those  more  profitable 
maU'hes  which  I  might  have  made  among  the  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  this  brings  of 
fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  are  not 
oftener  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  their 
opinion  of  ejcegi  monumenium  cere  perennitui)  that  hardl; 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  liring  to  ciyoy  it,  but  u 
a  fantastical  kind  of  reversion  to  our  own  selves 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  this  posthnmoos 
and  ima^uary  happiness,  since  they  find  commonly 
so  little  in  present,  that  it  may  be  truly  applied  to 
them  which  St  Paul  sj^ks  of  the  first  Christians,  *'  if 
their  reward  be  in  tms  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  times  they  meet 
with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  I  If  wit  be  such  a  plant 
that  it  scarce  receives  heat  enough  to  preserve  it  alive 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter  1  A  war- 
like, various,  and  a  tragioil  age  is  bjeat  to  tcrite  ^,  but 
worst  to  write  in. 

There  is  nothiuf  that  requires  so  much  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  either  over- 
whelmed with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  and  dis- 
turbed with  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune :  it  rau<;t, 
like  the  halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  idd*^ 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delight  to  others, 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poesy.  One  may  see  through 
the  style  of  Ovid  de  7Vi*i,  the  humbled  and  dejected 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  it ;  there 
scarce  remains  any  footsteps  of  that  genius  Qaeas  nee 
Jovte  tro,  nee  i^nei,  &c  The  cold  of  the  country  had 
stricken  through  all  his  faculties,  and  benumbed  tfaA 
very  feet  of  his  verses. — Preface  tokii 


li 


>  I  havB  not  &]sdjr  sworn. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ABftAHAM  OOWLSr. 


CfObtcmrUy. 

I      Whit  ft  bf»T»  priTil^ge  is  it  io  be  £ree  from  all 

oontoitioiii,  fit>m  all  akryingat  being  eoYied, .  from 
I  iteeiTiog  and  from  paying  all  kind  of  ceremonies  I  It 
'  is,  in  my  mind,  a  reiy  deli^^tftil  pastime  for  two 
,    good  and  soeeable  friends  to  trarel  up  and  down  to- 

Riher,  in  daoes  where  they  are  by  nobody  known,  nor 
I    know  snyDody.    It  was  the  ease  of  JEneas  and  his 

Achates,  when  thev  walked  inrisibly  about  the  fields 

and  streets  of  Carthage.    Venns  herself 

A  ttfl  of  thicken'd  sir  sronad  them  essk. 

That  none  might  know,  orne  them,  ss  thegr  pssi'd. 

The  common  stoiy  of  Demosthenes*  confession,  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker- 
woman  say,  as  he  passed,  '  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 
is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I 
mjielf  hare  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanity 
(if  it  were  any) ;  but  am  so  far  from  finding  it  any 
plessure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  faster  nom  the 
plaos,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight^hot.  Demo- 
erictts  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried 
in  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he 
cameio  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  li red  there  rery  well,  that  is,  lay 
hid  many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that 
time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death, 
making;  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 
of  the  happiness  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together, 
he  adds  at  last,  that  he  thought  it  no  dl^ragemcnt 
to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking  country  in  the 
world,  they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
hut  almost  without  being  h&iad  of ;  and  yet,  within  a 
reiy  few  years  afterward,  there  were  no  two  names  of 
men  more  known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  If 
we  engage  into  a  laige  acquaintance  and  various  fami- 
liarities, we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  most 
of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 
of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known  much 
bj  flight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
honour  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 
hangman  more  than  the  lord-chief-justioe  of  a  city. 
»eiy  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be 
any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  '  This 
tM  that  Bucephalus,*  or  *  This  is  that  Incitatus,'  when 
they  were  led  prancing  through  the  streets,  as,  *  This 
is  that  Alexander,'  or,  *  This  is  that  Domitian  ;*  and 
truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a 
much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and 
more  deserving  the  conft  ilship  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  is 
the  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
shadow,  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 
of  others.  The  best  kind  of  gloiy,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  Aristides ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them 
both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 
lives  ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  say, 
because  1  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person  who  has  a 
moderate  miivd  and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  baides,  who  is  esteemed  well 
enough  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 
tmly  irreproachable  b^  anybody;  and  so,  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 
(for  I  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit)  : 
this  innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him. 


this  mmia  jwrwno,  I  take  to  have  been  moie  happy 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  stage 
with  show  and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Auffustus  him- 
self, who  ai^ed,  with  his  last  breath,  whetiier  he  had 
not  played  his  fruroe  very  well. 

Of  ProeraiHmiihn. 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  mTderign 
of  withfkawing  myself  from  all  tumult  and  business 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature  had  so  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(tou  say,  which  hui  is  cen^  mcitx,!  a  rust  which  spoils 
the  good  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  yon  say)  ^ou 
would  advise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
aflbrd  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  1  love  very  much,  and  would  beueve  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cum  digmtaie  otitim.^  This  were 
excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
once  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  for 
if  a  man  cannot  s.ttain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  fnend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  mi^t  be  made  a  rich  man  too  ;  *  but  I  intreat 
vou  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  desires.* 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  that  is  necessary  ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  things  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never  re- 
covered ;  nay,  farther  yet,  though  we  were  sure  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure 
of  getting  never  so  much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  the  light  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to 
be  so  precious,  *  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle' — [the 
play  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle] ;  after 
naving  been  long  tossed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be 
standing,  and  we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough 
to  carry  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
and  top-gallants : 


A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  aft^wards  only  by  staying  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig:  he  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  um  noble 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 

[  Tttion  of  OUver  CnmweUJ] 

I  was  intenupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  there  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  or  the 
earth  as  I  oonorived)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the 

—     His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedncH 

or  rather  deformed,  all  over  with  mnaX 
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itgunt,  after  the  nuuincr  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
{Minted  upon  it ;  and  I  peroeived  that  most  of  them 
were  the  representation  of  the  late  battles  in  oar  ciril 
wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon  his  breast  His 
eyes  were  like  burning  brass ;  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  1  guessed),  and  that 
looked  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  was  yet  bloody,  and  never- 
theless, the  motto  of  it  was  Pat  quteritur  UUo  ;^  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protesta- 
tions, CoTcnauts,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon- 
strances, fcc 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  lukve  quelled  a  greater  coun4^  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  God  (for  thete  is  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  Tision)  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  resolutelr  and  briefly,  *  What  art  thou  V  And  he 
»id,  *1  am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  high- 
ness, the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
has  committed  the  gOTemment  of  those  three  king- 
doms, which  thou  seest  from  this  place.'  And  I  an- 
•wernl  and  said,  *  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  years  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  your  change :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man  had  since  that 
time  been  our  governor,  we  should  not  have  wandered 
thus  lonff  in  uese  laborious  and  endless  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  either  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  hare  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness, 
we  have  had  since  such  a  protector,  as  was  hii  prede- 
oeMor  Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew ;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  because 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but 
murder  a  murderer.'  Such  a  protector  we  hare  had 
as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
this  eveiy  month's  apostate;  such  a  protector,  as 
man  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or 
devours  himself ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more  t 

Such  a  protector- and,  as  I  was  proceeding,  me- 

thought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dearest  friends  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of  jealousy 
against  him ;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  his  foreiffn  correspondences,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angels.  However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then  ;  and  therefore 
(as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himself  in  White- 
hall) I  desired  him  '  that  his  highness  would  please 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  whose  relations  to 
his  hirimess  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.'  At 
which  he  told  me, '  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  myself,  as  it  were,  a  naturalised  English 
^gBl»  by  having  had  so  long  the  management  of  the 
affiuTS  of  that  countiT.  And  pray,  countnrman,'  said 
he,  Teiy  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  'for  I  would 
not  have  you  rail  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a  virtue ; 
what  oui  be  more  eztrsordinary  than  that  a  person 
•f  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
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body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  have 
often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  shq|^  have 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  dBooeed 
in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth  I  that  he  should  have  tiic 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  jtrince  and  master  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous 
and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  cff  dootf 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them  ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheard-of  m^t^ster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  thingi 
that  ever  were  called  s(h  *reign  in  England ;  to  oppress 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  aAerwsrds 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over- 
run each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and 
the  jpoverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods 
of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth  ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that 
he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  eststes 
and  lives  of  three  kin^oms  as  much  at  his  disposal, 
as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be 
as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  a&d 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
glory),  to  be<|ueath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more 
than  r^gal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind 
him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  so  might 
have  been,  too,  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  have  been  stretehed  out  to  the 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs.** 

The  dyil  war  naturally  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philosophical  men  to  the  subject  of  civil  goremmeni 
in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  funda- 
mental principles  might  be  arrived  at  as  a  means  of 
preyenting  Aiture  contests  of  the  same  kind.  Keither 
at  that  time  nor  since,  has  it  been  found  pomnble  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  government  to  which  all  man- 
kind would  subscribe ;  but  the  period  under  our 
notice  neyertheless  produced  some  political  works 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  debateable  ground. 
The  *  Leyiathan'  of  Hobbes,  which  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  fonner  page,  was  tlie 
most  distinguished  work  on  the  monarchical  side  of 
the  question ;  while  Harrington's  *  Oceana,'  published 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Milton,  are  the  best  worka  in  fisyoor  of 
the  repuUican  doctrines. 


JAMES  HABBINGTOK. 

Jamcs  Harbinoton  was  a  native  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  bom  in  161 1.  He  studied  at 
Osdbrd,  and  for  some  time  was  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Chillingworth.  Afterwards,  he  went  abroad 
for  seyeral  years,  which  were  mostly  spent  at  tbe 

*  Mr  Hume  hss  Inserted  this  chsrseter  of  ChmmO,  bat 
ottered,  as  he  my,  intomepartiemlan^ftrom  the  oiyuwrf,  to  faii 
hlsCoiy  of  Great  Britain.  I  know  iu>t  why  he  should  thiak  say 
alterations  aeoenary.  They  are  dilefly  in  tha  atyk  whidi 
surely  wanted  no  improvement;  or,  if  it  did,  posterity  would 
he  more  {deaaed  to  have  this  ourious  fragment  traiumitted  to 
them  In  the  author's  own  words,  than  in  tha  dioioest  pliiass 
ofthehislorian^^iirvL 
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coart|flLHolland  and  Denmark.  WhUe  resident  at 
the  4p«  <u><i  subsequently  at  Venice,  he  imbibed 
manToi  those  republican  riews  which  afterwards 
dittinguished  his  writings.  Visiting  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted tome  attention  bj  refusing  on  a  public  occa- 
tioii  to  kiss  the  pope's  toe ;  conduct  which  he  after- 
wards adroitiy  defended  to  the  king  of  England,  by 
saying,  that,  *  having  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his 
majesty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kiss 
the  toe  of  any  other  monarch.'  During  the  civil 
war,  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners to  be  on^  of  the  personal  attendants  of 
KlDgCharles,  who,  in  1647,  nominated  him  oneof  the 
grooms  of  his  bedchamber.  Except  upon  politics, 
the  king  was  fond  of  Harrington's  conversation ;  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  latter  by  the  royal 
condescension  and  familiarity  was  such,  as  to  render 
him  very  desirous  that  a  reconciliation  between  his 
majesty  and  the  parliament  might  be  effected,  and 
to  exdte  in  him  the  most  violent  grief  when  the 
king  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He  has,  neverthe- 
less, in  his  writings,  placed  Charles  in  an  unfavour- 
able light,  and  spoken  of  his  execution  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  divine  judgment  During  the  sway  of 
Cromwell,  Harrington  occupied  himself  in  composing 
the  Oceana^  which  was  published  in  1656,  and  led 
to  several  controversies.  This  work  is  a  political 
romance,  illustrating  the  author's  idea  of  a  republic 
constituted  so  as  to  secure  that  general  freedom  of 
which  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer.  It  is  thus  cha^ 
racterised  by  Hume : — *  Harrington's  Ckieuia  was 
well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the  plans  of  imaginary 
republics  were  the  daily  subjects  of  debate  and  con- 
versation ;  and  even  in  our  time,  it  is  justly  admired 
as  a  work  of  genius  and  invention.  The  style  of  this 
author  wants  ease  and  fluency,  but  the  good  matter 
which  his  work  contains  makes  compensation.'  After 
the  publication  of  the  'Oceana,'  Harrington  con- 
tinued to  exert  himself  in  diffusing  his  republican 
opinions,  by  founding  a  debating  club,  called  the 
Beta,  and  heading  conversations  with  visitors  at  his 
own  house.  This  brought  him  under  the  suspicion 
of  government  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and,  on 
pretence  of  treasonable  practices,  he  was  put  into 
confinement,  which  lasted  until  an  attack  of  mental 
derangement  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
uelivered  to  his  friends.  His  death  took  place  in 
1677.  Afker  a  careful  search,  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  in  the  *  Oceana'  a  passage  of  moderate  length, 
which,  apart  from  the  context,  would  probably  be 
interesUng  to  the  reader. 


ALGERNON  8IDNKT. 

Algernon  Sidney,  the  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  is  another  celebrated  republican  writer  of 
this  age.  He  was  bom  about  1621,  and  during  his 
father's  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  served  in  the  army 
against  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.  In  1643,  when 
the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  broke 
out,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  where 
he  immediately  joined  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  was  present  at 
sereral  engagements.  He  was  likewise  successively 
the  governor  of  Chichester,  Dublin,  and  Dover.  In 
1648  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  court  for  trying 
the  king,  which,  however,  he  did  not  attend,  though 
apparently  not  from  any  disapproval  of  the  intentions 
of  those  who  composed  it  The  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well gave  much  offence  to  Sidney,  who  declined  to 
accept  office  under  either  him  or  his  son  liichard ; 
but  when  the  Long  Parliament  recovered  its  power, 
he  readily  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  of 
state..  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  R  continental  embassy ;  and,  apprehensive  of 


the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  he  remained  abroad  for 
seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  father,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  him  before  leaving  the  world, 
procured  his  pardon  from  the  king.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1677,  he  opposed  the  meafuret 


Algernon  Sidney. 
of  the  court,  and  has  thus  subjected  himself  to  the 
censure  of  Hume,  who  held  that  such  conduct  after 
the  royal  pardon,  was  ungrateful  Probably  Sidney 
himself  regarded  the  pardon  as  rather  a  cessation 
of  injustice  than  as  an  obUgation  to  an  implicit 
submission  for  the  future.  A  more  serious  charge 
against  the  memory  of  this  patriot  was  presented  in 
Dalrymple's  *  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,'  published 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  The  English 
patriots,  with  Lord  William  Russell  at  their  head, 
mtrigued  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  to 
prevent  the  war  between  France  and  England,  their 
purpose  being  to  prevent  Charles  II.  from  having 
the  command  of  the  large  funds  which  on  such  an 
occasion  must  be  intrusted  to  him,  lest  he  should 
use  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation;  while 
Louis  was  not  less  anxious  to  prevent  the  English 
from  joining  the  list  of  his  enemies.  The  associa- 
tion was  a  strange  one;  but  it  never  would  have 
been  held  as  a  moral  stain  against  the  patriots,  if 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  had  not  discovered  amongst 
Barillon's  papers  one  containing  a  Ust  of  persons 
receiving  bribes  from  the  French  monarch,  amongst 
whom  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  together  with 
those  of  several  other  leading  Whig  members  of  par- 
liament It  has  been  suggested  that  Barillon  might 
embezzle  the  money,  and  account  for  it  by  a  ficti- 
tious list ;  but,  as  Dhr  Aiken  has  candidly  remarked, 
*  sacrificing  the  reputation  of  one  who  was  never 
suspected,  in  order  to  save  that  of  another,  is  not  a 
very  equitable  proceeding.'  Yet,  when  we  consider 
the  consummate  virtue  shown  by  Sidney  in  other 
circumstances,  and  reflect  that  it  is  a  charge  to 
which  the  accused  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
replying,  we  may  well  allow  much  doubt  to  rest  on 
the  point  Sidney  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  Whigs  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne ;  and  when 
that  attempt  failed,  he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for 
an  insurrection,  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  was  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  king,  in  which  the  pa- 
triots Russell,  Sidney,  and  others,  were  dexterouslv 
inculpated  by  the  court    Sidney  was  tried  for  high 
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treason  before  the  infamous  Chief-Justice  JeffHes. 
Although  the  onljr  witness  against  him  was  that 
abandoned  character.  Lord  Howard,  and  nothing 
could  be  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened 
the  evidence,  except  some  manuscripts  in  which  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants  was  maintained,  and 
a  preference  given  to  a  free  over  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, the  jury  were  servile  enough  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  judge,  and  pronounce  him  guilty.  He 
was  beheaded  on  the  7  th  of  December  1683,  glorying 
In  his  martyrdom  for  that  'old  cause'  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  from  lus  youth.  His  character  is 
tiius  described  by  Bishop  Burnet : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  courage ;  a  steady  man  even 
to  obstinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  in  a  parUcular  form  of  his  own. 
He  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in 
the  mind;  but  he  was  against  all  public  worship,  and 
everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff 
to  all  republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
everything  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that  he  set 
himself  in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  made  protector.  He  had  studied  the  history 
of  govemnfient  in  all  its  branches,  beyond  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating 
himself  into  people  that  would  hearken  to  liis  notions 
and  not  contradict  him.' 

Except  some  of  his  letters,  the  only  published  work 
of  Algernon  Sidney  is  Diacoursa  on  Gooemmentj 
which  tint  appeared  in  1698.  Of  these  discourses 
Lord  Orrery  observes,  that  *  they  are  admirably 
written,  and  contain  great  historical  knowledge,  and 
a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  that  his  name, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  established 
in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed.**  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing observations  on 

[Libertp  and  OovemmaU,} 

Such  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  d^[ree, 
diminish  their  liberty.  R^uon  leads  them  to  this. 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
eveiy  one  has  an  equal  right  to  eveiything,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  oontrovenies 
that  upon  such  occasions  must  continually  arise,  and 
will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that  mankind 
cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bellarmine  said  a  commonwealth  could  not  exer^ 
else  its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the 
regular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are  commonwealths ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man 
cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition 
of  the  libertv  that  Ood  hath  given  him.  The  liberty 
of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  another ;  and  whilst 
they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to  any,  otherwise 
than  by  a  general  consent.  This  is  the  ground  of  all 
just  governments;  for  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no 
right ;  and  the  same  consent  gives  the  form  to  them 
all,  how  much  soever  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  small  numbers  of  men,  liring  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a  common 
stock  the  right  vniich  they  had  of  governing  themselves 
and  children,  and,  by  common  consent  joming  in  one 
body,  exercised  such  power  over  every  single  person 
as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  and  this  men  call 
perfect  democracy.  Others  choose  rather  to  be  governed 
by  a  select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
■nd  virtue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of 
Ihe  word,  was  called  aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man 
ixoolled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
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hands,  under  the  name  of  monarchy.    But  \  

best,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,^pibtmg 
these  simple  species,  did  form  governments  mixed  or 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter, 
which  commonly  received  their  respective  denomina- 
tion from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve 
praise  or  blame  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for 
which  we  contend  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we  cannot 
endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  misery, 
and  dangers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  alone, 
nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without  resigning  it ;  for 
the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framing 
it  according  to  our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all 
we  seek.  This  remains  to  us  whilst  we  form  govern- 
ments, that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  it  is  good 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  natural  liberty ;  which  is  of 
so  great  importance,  that  from  thence  only  we  can 
know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  government  and  the  worst 
doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exercise  of 
that  power.  If  men  are  naturally  free,  such  as  have 
wisdom  and  understanding  will  always  frame  good 
governments  :  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  necessity 
of  a  perpetual  slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them ; 
but  all  must  for  ever  depend  on  the  will  of  their  lords, 
how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.  *  * 

The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  light 
of  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  jus- 
tice, which  was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  quali- 
ties gave  beginning  to  those  governments  which  we 
call  neroum  Regna  [the  governments  of  the  Heroes] ; 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  such  as  enjoyed  them,  nro- 
ceeded  from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  good  received  from 
them :  they  were  thou^t  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  who  in  virtue  and  beneficence  surpassed  other 
men  :  the  same  attended  their  descendants,  till  they 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vices  showed 
themselves  like  to,  or  worse  than  others,  who  oonld 
best  perform  their  duty. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  no 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  all  magistrates  are  equally  the  mini- 
sters of  God,  who  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  institutes 
them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  tenninate  their 
power  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  persons, 
as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  multitude  of  people  should  send  for 
Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  the^  owed  no- 
thing, to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  gloiy 
and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  it 
might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.  This 
shows  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice,  and 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.  This 
we  learn  from  common  sense  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  argumenti 
relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

LADT  RACHEL  BUISCLU 

The  letters  of  this  lady  have  secured  her  a  place 
in  literature  not  much  less  elevated  than  that  niche 
in  history  which  she  has  won  by  heroism  and  con- 
jugal attachment  Rachel  Wriothesley  was  the  se- 
cond daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. In  1667,  when  widow  of  Lord  Yaughan, 
she  married  Lord  William  Bussell,  a  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  the  senior  of  her  second 
husband  by  five  years,  and  it  is  said  that  her 
amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  means  of 
reclaiming  him  fimn  youthAil  follies  into  which  he 
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hmd  plunged  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  His 
suhseojtoDt  political  career  is  known  to  ererj  reader 
of  £ng»i  history.  If  erer  a  man  opposed  the  coUrse 
of  a  gOTemment  in  a  pore  and  unselfish  spirit,  that 
man  was  Lord  William  RusselL  The  suspicious 
correspondence  with  Barillon,  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  leares  him  unsullied,  for  the  ambas- 
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ssdor  distinctly  mentions  him  and  Lord  Hollis  as 
two  who  would  not  accept  bribes.  When  brought 
to  trial  (July  1683)  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  those  which  have  been  related  in  Sidney's  case — 
with  a  packed  jury  and  a  brutal  judge — and  refused 
a  counsel  to  conduct  his  defence,  the  only  grace  that 
was  allowed  him  was  to  have  an  amanuensis.  His 
lady  stepped  forth  to  undertake  this  office,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  present  After  the  condemnation  of 
her  husband,  she  personally  implored  his  pardon, 
without  avail  He  loved  her  as  such  a  wife  de- 
served to  be  loved;  and  when  he  took  his^nal  fare- 
well of  her,  remarked,  *  The  bitterness  of  death  is 
now  past!*  Her  ladyship  died  in  1723,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  appeared 
that  collection  of  her  letters  which  gives  her  a  name 
in  cmr  literary  history. 

[7b  Dr  FitzwiUiam-'On  her  Sorrow.'] 

WoBoaif a  Abbbv,  T^tk  Nov,  16BSw 

As  you  profess,  good  doctor,  to  take  pleasure  in  youi 
writings  to  me,  from  the  testimony  of  a  conscience  to 
fonraid  my  spiritual  welfare,  so  do  I  to  receive  them 
as  one  to  me  of  your  friendship  in  both  worldly  and 
spiritual  Gonoemments ;  doing  so,  1  need  not  waste 
my  time  nor  yours  to  tell  you  they  are  very  valuable 
to  me.  That  you  are  so  contented  to  read  mine,  I  make 
the  just  allowance  for ;  not  for  the  worthiness  of  them, 
I  know  it  cannot  be ;  but,  however,  it  enables  me  to 
keep  up  an  advantageous  conversation  without  scruple 
of  beinff  too  troublesome.  You  say  something  some- 
times, by  which  I  should  think  you  seasoned  or  rather 
tainted  with  being  so  much  where  compliment  or 
pimising  is  best  learned ;  but  I  conclude,  that  often 
wliat  one  heartily  wishes  to  be  in  a  friend,  one  is  apt 
to  believe  is  so.  The  effect  is  not  nought  towards  me, 
whom  it  animates  to  have  a  true,  not  false  title  to 
the  least  virtue  you  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  me. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  such  a  vigour  of  mind  as  surmounts 
tike  secret  discontent  so  ha^  a  destiny  as  mine  has 
fixcl  in  my  breast ;  but  there  are  times  the  mind  can 


hardly  feel  displeasure,  as  while  such  friendly  conver- 
sation entertained  it ;  then  a  grateful  sense  moves  one 
to  express  the  courtesy. 

If  I  could  contemplate  the  conducts  of  providence 
with  the  uses  you  do,  it  would  give  ease  indeed,  and 
no  disastrous  events  should  much  affect  us.  The  new 
scenes  of  each  day  make  me  often  conclude  myself 
very  void  of  temper  and  reason,  that  I  still  shed  tears 
of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  blemed  eternity ;  doubt- 
less ho  is  at  rest,  though  I  find  none  without  him,  so 
true  a  partner  he  was  hk  all  my  joys  and  griefs ;  I 
trust  the  Almighty  will  pass  by  this  my  infirmity ;  I 
speak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  from  whose  enticing 
delights  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  I  was  too  rich 
in  poseessions  iriiilst  I  possessed  him:  all  relish  is 
now  gone,  I  bless  God  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all 
good  people  Mo  it  for  me  from  such  you  know  are  so) 
also  to  pray  tnat  I  may  more  and  more  turn  the  stream 
of  my  affections  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the 
ever-satisfying  perfections  of  God;  not  starting  at 
his  darkest  ph>vidences,  but  remembering  continually 
either  his  glory,  justice,  or  power  is  advanced  by 
every  one  of  them,  and  that  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works,  as  we  shall  one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see : 
in  the  meantime,  I  endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild 
imaginations  a  melancholy  fancy  is  apt  to  let  in  ;  and 
say  with  the  man  in  the  gospel,  '  I  believe,  help  thou 
my  unbelief.* 

[To  the  Earl  of  Gulway—On  FrimdsktpJ] 

I  have  before  me,  my  good  lord,  two  of  your  letters, 
both  partially  and  tenderly  kind,  and  coming  from  a 
sincere  heart  and  honest  mind  (the  last  a  plain  word, 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  significant),  are  very  com- 
fortable to  me,  who,  I  hope,  have  no  proud  thoughts 
of  myseli  <'  to  any  sort.  The  opinion  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  ..oat  one  is  not  very  wrong,  assists  to  strengthen 
a  weak  and  willing  mind  to  do  her  duty  towards  that 
Almighty  Being  who  has,  from  infinite  bounty  and 
goodness,  so  chequered  my  days  on  this  earth,  as  I 
can  thankfully  reflect  I  felt  many,  I  may  say  many 
years  of  pure,  and,  I  trust,  innocent,  pleasant  content, 


and  happy  enjovments  as  this  world  can  afford,  par- 
ticularly that  biggest  blessing  of  loving  and  being 
loved  by  those  I  loved  and  respected ;  on  earth  no 


enjoyment  certainly  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  it. 
All  other  are  like  wine,  intoxicates  for  a  time,  but  the 
end  is  bitterness,  at  least  not  profitable.  Mr  Waller 
(whose  picture  you  look  upon)  has,  1  long  remember, 
these  words : — 

All  we  know  they  do  above 

Is,  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love. 

The  best  news  I  have  heard  is,  you  have  two  good 
companions  with  you,  which,  I  trust,  will  contribute 
to  divert  you  this  sharp  season,  when,  after  so  sore  a 
fit  as  I  apprehend  you  have  felt,  the  air  even  of  vour 
improving  pleasant  garden  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
hazard.  « 

[7b  Dr  FUzwiUtam — Domettie  Misforhmet.'] 

If  you  have  heard  of  the  dismal  accident  in  this  , 
neighbourhood,  you  will  easily  believe  Tuesday  night 
was  not  a  quiet  one  with  us.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  night,  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  square,  so  little 
ordinarv,  I  called  up  a  servant,  and  sent  her  down  to 
learn  the  occasion.  She  brought  up  a  very  sad  one, 
that  Montague  House  was  on  fire ;  and  it  was  so  in- 
deed ;  it  burnt  with  so  great  violence,  the  whole  house 
was  consumed  by  five  oNclock.  The  wind  blew  strong 
this  way,  so  that  we  lav  under  fire  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  the  sparks  and  flames  oontinni^ly  covering  the 
house,  and  filling  the  court.  My  boy  awaked,  and 
said  he  was  almost  stifled  with  smoke,  but  being  told 
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the  reason,  would  see  it,  and  so  was  satisfied  without 
fear;  took  a  strange  bedfellow  very  willingly,  Lady  De- 
Tondiire's  youngest  boy,  whom  his  nunie  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  Lady  Devonshire  came  towards 
morning,  and  lay  here ;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother.  Lord  Arran,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  fever  twelve  days,  was  despaired  of 
yesterday  morning,  and  spots  appeared;  so  she  resolved 
to  see  him,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  He  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  moet  dutiful 
son  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth !  and  how  mo- 
mentary the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  0, 1  could 
heartily  cry  out,  *  When  will  longed-for  eternity  come !' 
but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  off  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  know  them  that  went  to  the  cluui- 
oellor  since  the  refusal  to  teal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  lover  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  despair. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  me  six  prayer-books  as 
from  you ;  also  distributed  three  or  four  in  the  house. 
1  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
Ho  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con- 
cluded him  the  same  person.  Doctor,  I  do  assure 
YOU  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  advise  ; 
but,  as  1  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Lord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  child.  He  thinks  it 
early  yet  to  put  him  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  I 
believe.  My  lord  is  afraid,  if  we  take  one  for  it,  he 
will  put  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  overcome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pressed.  But  I  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
clined, if  I  could  be  fitted  to  m^  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  so  I  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
child  also,  who  shall  learn  French.  Here  are  many 
icholan  come  over,  as  are  of  all  kinds,  Ood  knows. 

1  have  still  a  charge  with  me.  Lady  Devonshire's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  must 
break  off.     I  am,  sir,  truly  your  faithful  servant. 

The  young  lady  tells  me  Lord  Arran  is  not  dead, 
but  rather  letter. 

[To  Lord  CavendUh — Bereavement,'] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do  Lord  Cavendish  no 
service,  yet,  as  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  1  had  not 
been  so  long  silent,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
separation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly  ;  my  Lord  Gainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with  too  much  pas- 
sion :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
aH  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  long 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
but  the  great  and  wise  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
The  best  improvement  we  can  make  in  these  cases, 
and  you,  my  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  hate  many 
happy  years  to  come,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  all 
reflect  there  is  no  passing  through  this  to  a  better 
world  without  some  crosses ;  and  Uie  scene  sometimes 
shifts  so  fast,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  before 
we  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depends  on  our  spending  well  or  ill  that  time 
%Uotted  us  here  for  probation. 

Live  virtuously,  my  lord,  and  you  cumot  die  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  last  shall  be  you   . 
lot,  with  many  blesnngp  attending  it.  i 

I 

SAMUEL  BUTLEB. 

Samuel  Butleb,  whose  wit  is  ao  ooospicaoos  in 
hii  '  Hudibraa,*  exhibited  it  with  no  leas  brilliancy  | 
in  some  prose  works  which  were  published  a  oon-  . 
siderable  time  alter  hii  death.*    The  most  interest- 
ing  of  them  are  ChartMctert,  reaemhling  in  style  thoM  ' 
of  Overbury,  Earle,  and  HalL 

ASnuiUPoei 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which 
nature  never  meant  him  ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haber- 
dasher of  small  poetry,  with  a  very  small  stock,  and 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as 
his  own.  This  he  puts  toother  so  untowardly,  that 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the 
swelling  disproportion  of  the  join^  You  may  know 
his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  when  they 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual 
talker  ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  wh&t  they  get  He  is  like  an  Italian  tiiief^ 
that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discovery ; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  par- 
loins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pans  unsus- 
pected. He  appears  so  ovei^concemcd  in  all  ihen's 
wits,  M  if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroach- 
ments upon  him.  He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and 
breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false  weights,  and  pots 
that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  anything 
that  is  very  good,  he  chan^  it  into  small  mooej, 
like  three  groats  for  a  shilhng,  to  serve  eeveral  occa- 
sions. He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  things 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appean  to  be 
very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark.  As  for 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin 
to  the  sense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his 
care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden 
leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wanta  a  foot  or 
two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  ioto 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of 
supererogation.  For  similitudes,  he  likes  Uie  hardest 
and  most  obscure  best;  for  as  ladies  wear  blade 
patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem  fairer  than 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  b  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity 
make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  contraries  are 
best  set  off  with  contraries.  He  has  found  out  a  new 
sort  of  poetical  Oeorgics — a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times, 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new 
invention.  He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  the 
elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  tun  it 
inmiediately  into  gold.    All  the  business  <rf'  ma&kind 

*  *  The  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prose  and  Yene,  of  Mr  Samad 
Butler,  author  of  Hudibraa  Published  from  the  Ordinal 
MSS.,  formerly  In  the  poaoeadon  of  W.  LoogueviUft,  Esq.;  mith 
Notes  by  R.  Th>-er,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  at  Haodias- 
ter.  London:  1759.'  We  hare  upeciAed  this  title  fully,  be- 
cause there  is  a  spuirious  compilation,  entitled  *  Bulla's  IN»- 
thumous  Works.  London :  1790.*  Only  three  oot  of  flf^ 
pieces,  which  make  up  the  latter  ooUectian,  are  fennias  pi» 
doethms  of  Butler. 
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WALTER  CHAHLBTOIC. 


I  MS  prewDtlT  TUiitihed,  the  whole  world  hM  kept  holi- 

' '   d*7 ;  there  has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no 

,1  women  hat  nymphs  and  shepherdesses:  trees  hare 

'  borne  fritten,  and  riTers  flowed  plum>prrridee.  When 

'  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines 

'  hy  the  ihjme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  batchers 

I   do  calTes  b^  the  tail.    For  when  he  has  made  one 

line,  which  ts  eaay  enough,  and  has  found  out  some 

itardj  hard  wo^  that   will  but  rhyme,  he  will 

huuner  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron 

upon  an  anril,  into  what  form  he  pleases.    There  is 

no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetxy ;  a 

whole  dictionaiy  is  scarce  able  to  contain  tnem  ;  for 

there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  grarel-pit 

in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  become  a 

tenn  of  art  in  poetry.    By  this  means,  small  poets 

<    hare  Buch  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them, 

u  diyades,  hamadryades,  atfnides,  fauni,  nymphie, 

sylrani,  &c,  that  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a 

world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  may 

wrre  to  furnish  all  the  new  inyentions  and  'thorough 

I    reformations'  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 

I    great  year. 

I  A  Viwhier 

Hangs  out  his  bush  to  show  he  has  not  good  wine ; 

I  for  that,  the  prorerb  says,  needs  it  not.     He  had 

I '  raiher  sell  bad  wine  than  good,  that  stands  him  in 

I ,  DO  more ;  for  it  makes  men  sooner  drunk,  and  then 

,  they  are  the  easier  orer-reckoned.    By  the  knaveries 

'  he  acts  above-board,  which  every  man  sees,  one  may 

,  I  easily  take  a  measure  of  those  he  does  under-ground 

I  in  his  cellar  ;  for  he  that  will  pick  a  man's  pocket  to 

I I  his  face,  will  not  stick  to  use  him  worse  in  private, 
1 1  when  he  knows  nothing  of  it.    He  does  not  only  spoil 

!  and  destroy  his  wines,  but  an  ancient  reverend  pro- 
'  verb,  with  brewing  and  racking,  that  says,  '  In  vino 
*|  Veritas  f  for  there  is  no  truth  in  his,  but  all  false  and 
1 1  lophisticated  ;  for  he  can  counterfeit  wine  as  cuu- 
I  nln^Iy  as  Apelles  did  giapes,  and  cheat  men  with  it, 
I*  as  he  did  birds.  He  is  an  Antichristian  cheat,  for 
I  ^  Christ  turned  water  into  wine,  and  he  turns  wine  into 
J I  water.  He  scores  all  his  reckonings  upon  two  tables, 
I  made  like  those  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  that  he 
I  j  may  be  put  in  mind  to  break  them  as  oft  as  poMibly 
I  he  can ;  especially  that  of  stealing  and  bearing  false 
,  witness  against  his  neighbour,  when  he  draws  him 
1  bad  wine,  and  swears  it  is  good,  and  that  he  can  take 
' ,  more  for  the  pipe  than  the  wine  will  yield  him  by  the 
'  bottle — a  tricK  that  a  Jesuit  taught  him  to  cheat  his 
;  own  conscience  with.  When  he  is  found  to  over- 
reckon  notoriously,  he  has  one  common  evasion  for 
all,  and  that  is,  to  say  it  was  a  mistake ;  by  which 
I  he  means,  that  he  thought  they  had  not  been  sober 
,  enough  to  discover  it ;  for  if  it  had  passed,  there  had 
,   been  no  error  at  all  in  the  case. 

A  Prater 

Is  a  common  nuisance,  and  as  great  a  grievance  to 
those  that  come  near  him,  as  a  pewterer  is  to  his 
neighbours.  His  discourse  is  like  the  bray  ins  of  a 
mortar,  the  more  impertinent,  the  more  voluble  and 
loud,  as  a  pestle  makes  more  noise  when  it  is  rung 
on  the  sides  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  stamps  down- 
right, and  hits  upon  the  business.  A  dog  that  opens 
upon  a  wrong  scent  will  do  it  oftener  than  one  that 
never  opens  bat  upon  a  riffht.  He  is  as  long-winded  as 
a  ventiduct,  that  fills  as  fast  as  it  empties ;  or  a  trade- 
wind,  that  blows  one  way  for  half  a  ^ear  together,  and 
another  as  long,  as  if  it  drew  in  its  breath  for  six 
months,  and  blew  it  out  again  for  six  more.  He  has 
no  mercy  on  any  man's  ears  or  patience  that  he  can 
get  withm  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  tortures  him,  as 
they  correct  boys  in  Scotland,  by  stretching  their  lugs 
withoot  Fsmoise.  He  is  like  an  ear-wig,  when  he  gets 


within  a  man's  ear,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out 
again.  He  is  a  siren  to  himself,  and  has  no  way  to 
escape  shipwreck  but  by  having  his  mouth  stopped 
instead  of  his  ears.  He  plays  with  his  tongue  as  a 
cat^  does  with  her  tail,  and  is  transported  with  the 
delight  he  gives  himself  of  his  own  making. 

AnAnHguary 

Is  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  age,  but  his  life 
and  conversation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises 
the  present  age  as  an  innovation,  and  slights  the 
future ;  but  has  a  great  value  for  that  which  is  past 
and  gone,  like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with 
Cleopatra. 

All  his  cariosities  take  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  he  values  them  not  by 
their  abilities,  but  their  standing.  He  has  a  great 
veneration  for  words  that  are  strickeik  in  yean,  and 
are  grown  so  aeed  that  they  have  outlived  their  em- 
ployments. These  he  uses  with  a  respect  agreeable 
to  their  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  have 
done.  He  is  a  great  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  out 
of  mind  to  whidi  he  conforms  exactly,  but  is  wholly 
retired  from  the  present.  His  days  were  spent  and 
gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world ;  and  since, 
his  only  business  is  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the 
ruins  of  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  affection 
to  anything  that  is  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to 
dust  and  worms,  'you  are  my  father,'  and  to  rotten- 
ness, '  thou  art  my  mother.'  He  has  no  providence 
nor  foresight,  for  all  his  contemplations  look  back- 
ward upon  the  days  of  old,  and  his  brains  are  turned 
with  them,  as  if  he  walked  backwards.  He  values 
things  wrongfully  upon  their  antiquity,  for]^tting 
that  the  most  modem  are  really  the  most  ancient  <n 
all  things  in  the  world,  like  those  that  reckon  their 
pounds  before  their  shillings  and  pence,  of  which  they 
are  made  up.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  as 
have  outlived  themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of 
use  ;  as  the  Catholics  allow  of  no  saints  but  such  as 
are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none  but 
the  living. 

WALTER  CHARUSTON. 

Another  liyely  describcr  of  human  character,  who 
flourished  in  this  period,  was  Dr  Walter  Charle- 
TON  (1619-1707),  physician  to  Charles  II.,  a  friend  of 
Hobbes,  and  for  several  years  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  theology,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  antiquities;  in  which  last  department 
his  most  noted  production  is  a  treatise  published 
in  1663,  maintaining  the  Danish  origin  of  Stone- 
henge  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inigr 
Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to 
the  Romans.  The  work,  however,  which  seems  to 
deserve  more  particularly  our  attention  in  this  place 
is,  A  Brief  Digcourse  concerning  the  Different  Witi 
of  Men,  published  by  Dr  Charleton  in  1675.  It  is 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  lively  and  accu- 
rate sketches  of  character  which  it  contains,  and 
because  the  author,  like  a  sect  whose  opinions  haye 
lately  attracted  mach  notice,  attributes  the  yarieties 
of  talent  which  are  found  among  men  to  differences 
in  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of  their  brains.*  We 
shall  give  two  of  his  happiest  sketches. 

Tke  Beady  atid  Nimble  WiL 

Such  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  certain  ex- 
temporary acuteness  of  conceit,  accompanied  with  a 
quidL  delivexy  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  •$ 
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pleasure  entertain  their  aaditon  with  facetious^  pas- 
sages and  fluent  discourses  eren  upon  slight  occasions  ; 
but  being  generallj  impatient  of  second  thoughts  and 
deliberations,  they  seem  fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies 
and  drollexy  than  for  counsel  and  design;  like  flj- 
boats,  good  onlj  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters, 
and  then,  too,  more  for  pleasure  than  traffic.  If  th^ 
be,  as  for  the  most  part  thej  are,  narrow  in  the  hold, 
and  destitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counterpoise 
their  large  sails,  ther  reel  with  ereiy  blast  of  argu- 
ment, and  are  often  driTea  upon  the  sands  of  a '  non- 
plus i*  but  where  faroured  with  the  breath  of  common 
applause,  thej  sail  smoothl j  and  proudly,  and,  like 
the  city  pageaatt,  discharge  whole  ToUeys  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  and  skirmish  most  furiously.  But  take 
them  from  their  familiar  and  prirate  oonrersation 
I  into  grare  and  serere  assemblies,  whence  all  extem- 
porary flashes  of  wit,  all  fantastic  allusions,  all  per- 
sonal reflections,  are  excluded,  and  there  eoM* 
them  in  an  encounter  ¥rith  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light 
skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  lon|;  and  serious 
debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  then 
you  shall  soon  discover  their  weakness,  and  contemn 
that  barrenness  of  understanding  which  is  incapable 
of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical  know- 
ledge, and  ute  deduction  of  truth  from  a  long  aeries 
of  reasons.  Again,  if  those  reiy  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they  are  so  happy^  and  which 
at  first  nearing  were  entertained  with  so  much  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought 
to  a  strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence, 
and  verity,  how  shallow,  how  firothy,  how  forced  will 
they  be  found  1  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that 
applause,  which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present 
flight  through  the  imagination  had  gained  I  In  the 
greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  prou  ought  to 
expect  no  deep  or  continued  river  of  wit,  but  only  a 
few  plashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free  from 
mud  and  puttelaction. 

The  Slow  hut  Smt  WiU 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close  and  resenred 
constitution,  which  makes  them  at  first  sight  to  pro- 
mise as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  en- 
dowed, as  the  former  appear  to  be  above  the  imper- 
fections to  which  they  are  subject.  Somewhat  slow 
they  are,  indeed,  of  both  concep^on  and  expression ; 
yet  no  whit  the  less  provided  with  solid  prudence. 
When  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  thei^  tongue  doth 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so 
that  their  language  comes,  as  it  were,  dropping  from 
their  lips,  even  where  thev  are  encouraged  by  familiar 
intreaties,  or  provoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests, 
which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  have  newly  darted  at 
them.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention;  so  that 
when  they  would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  re- 
markable, they  are  long  in  seeking  what  is  fit,  and  as 
long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to 
utter  it.  But,  afler  a  little  consideration,  they  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  things  and  marrow 
of  business,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words 
by  which  to  express  their  sentiments.  Barren  they 
are  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  retentive.  Their  gifts 
lie  deep  and  concealed;  but  being  furnished  with 
notions,  not  airy  and  umbratil  ones  borrowed  from  the 
pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful — and  if 
they  have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the 
habit  of  exercising  their  pen—oftentimes  they  produce 
many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Having,  however,  an  aspect  very  like  to 
narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first  sight  most  men 
take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
them  with  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  unknown, 
oflen  want  the  favour  and  patronage  of  great  persons, 


whereby  they  might  be  redeemed  from  obeeurity,  and 
raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  fiacultics, 
and  crowned  with  honours  proportionate  to  their  ' 
merits.  The  best  omuse,  therefore,  for  these  to  OTcr- 
oome  that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  brings  upoo 
them,  is  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty,  and 
either,  b^  frequent  oonverfle  with  noble  and  dleecm- 
ing  spirits,  to  enlarge  the  windows  of  their  minds, 
and  dispel  those  clouds  of  reserredncss  thai  darken 
the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  on  some 
new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  ao 
that  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  their  inttinsic 
Tidue. 

In  1670  Dr  Charieton  published  a  Tigarons  trans- 
lation of  Epicurus's  *  Morals,*  prefaced  by  an  earnest 
Tin^cation  of  that  philosopher.  We  extract  one 
of  the  chapters,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
the  ancient  chissics  were  '  faithfully  En^iahed*  in  i 
the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  century. 

CfModettyt  opposed  to  AmbUhm, 

Concerning  this  great  virtue,  which  is  the  fourth 
branch  of  temperance,  there  is  veiy  little  need  of  say- 
ing more  than  what  we  have  formerly  intimated,  when 
we  declared  it  not  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  affect 
greatness,  or  power,  or  honours  in  a  commonwealth ; 
but  so  to  contain  himself,  as  rather  to  lire  not  only  ' 
privately,  but  even  obscurely  and  concealed  in  some 
secure  comer.  And  therefore  the  adrioe  we  shall 
chiefly  inculcate  in  this  place  shall  be  the  rery  same 
weusuallygive  to  our  bat  friends.  Lire  private  and 
concealed  (unless  some  circumstance  of  state  call  yon 
forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  public),  insomuch  as  ex- 
perience frequently  confirms  the  truth  of  that  prsvcr- 
bial  saying,  *  He  hath  well  lived  who  hath  wdil  con- 
cealed himself.' 

Certainly,  it  hath  been  too  familiarly  obeerved,  that  > 
many,  who  had  mounted  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  ' 
of  honour,  have  been  on  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  a  thunderbolt,  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of 
misery  and  contempt ;  and  so  been  brought,  thon^ 
too  late,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a 
man  <^uietly  and  peaceably  to  obey,  than,  by  laborious 
climbing  up  the  craggy  rocks  of  ambition,  to  aspire 
to  command  and  sovereignty;  and  to  set  his  foot 
rather  upon  the  plain  and  humble  ground,  than  upon 
that  slippeiy  height,  from  which  aU  that  can  be  with 
reason  expected,  is  a  precipitous  and  ruinous  downfrlL 
Besides,  are  not  those  gtandees,  upon  whom  the  ad- 
miring multitude  gaxe,  ai  upon  refulgent  comets,  and 
prodigies  of  gloiy  and  honour ;  are  they  not,  we  say, 
of  all  men  the  most  unhappy,  in  this  one  respect,  thnt 
their  breasts  swann  with  most  weightr  and  trouble- 
some cares,  that  incessantW  gall  and  corrode  their 
verr  hearts  I  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  believe  that 
such  live  securely  and  tranquilly ;  since  it  is  impas- 
sible but  those  who  are  feared  by  many  should  them- 
selves be  in  continual  fear  of  some. 

Though  you  see  them  to  be  in  a  manner  enTirooed 
with  power,  to  have  navies  numerous  enough  to  send 
abroad  into  all  seas,  to  be  in  the  heads  of  mighty  and 
victorious  armies,  to  be  guarded  with  well  armed  and 
faithful  l^ons ;  yet,  for  all  this,  take  heed  you  do 
not  conceive  them  to  be  the  only  happy  men,  nay, 
that  they  partake  so  much  as  of  one  sincere  pleasure ; 
for  all  these  things  are  mere  pageantry,  shadows  gilded, 
and  ridiculous  dreams,  insomuch  as  fear  and  care  ars 
not  thinffs  that  are  afraid  of  the  noise  of  anna,  or  re- 
gard the  brightness  of  gold,  or  the  splendour  of  purple, 
but  boldly  intrude  themselves  eren  into  the  hearts  el 
princes  and  potentates,  and,  like  the  poet's  Tultuie, 
daily  gnaw  and  consume  them. 

Beware,  likewise,  that  you  do  not  ccmceive  that  the 
body  is  made  one  whit  the  more  strong,  or  healthy,  by 
the  gloiy,  greatness,  and  treasures  of  monarchy,  eipe- 
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J  cially  vben  you  maj  daily  obMnre,  that  a  fever  doth 
as  riolrntlj  and  long  hold  him  who  lies  upon  a  bed 
of  iisme,  under  a  ooTering  of  Tynan  scarlet,  as  him 
th«t  lies  open  a  mattrese,  and  hath  no  covering  Init 
I  ngs ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
I  vMt  of  scarlet  robes,  of  golden  embroideries,  jewels, 
sod  ropes  of  peari,  while  we  hare  a  coarse  and  easy 
ganoent  to  keep  away  the  cold.     And  what  if  you, 
Iving  cheerfully  and  serenely  upon  a  truss  of  clean 
'  vtraw,  cuvered  with  rags,  should  gravely  instruct  men 
how  Tsin  those  are  who,  with  astonished  and  turbu- 
lent minds,  gape  and  thirst  after  the  trifles  of  magni- 
ficence, not  understanding  how  few  and  small  those 
things  are  which  are  requisite  to  a  happy  life  t  believe 
me,  joor  discourse  would  be  truly  umgnificent  and 
hi^  because  delivered  by  one  whoso  own  happy  ex- 
I    perieoce  confirms  it. 

What  though  your  house  do  not  shine  with  silver 
and  gold  hatchments ;  nor  your  arched  roofs  resound 
I    with  the  multiplied  echoes  of  loud  music ;  nor  your 
walls  be  not  thickly  beset  with  golden  figures  of  beau- 
tifal  youths,  holding  great  lamps  in  their  extended 
arms,  to  give  light  to  your  nightly  revels  and  sump- 
tuous banquets ;  why  yet,  truly,  it  is  not  a  whit  less 
(if  not  much  more)  pleasant  to  repose  your  wearied 
limbs  upon  the  green  grass,  to  sit  by  some  cleanly  and 
purling  stream,  under  the  refreshing  shade  of  some 
well-branched  tree,  especially  in  the  spring  time,  when 
I  the  head  of  every  plant  is  crowned  with  l^autiful  and 
1  fragrant  flowers,  the  merry  birds  entertaining  you  with 
the  music  of  their  wild  notes,  the  fresh  western  winds 
continually  fanning  your  heats,  and  all  nature  smil- 
I  iDguponvou. 

VVhere&re,  when  any  man  ma^,  if  he  please,  thus 
lire  at  peace  and  liberty  abroad  in  the  open  fields,  or 
his  own  gardens,  what  reason  is  there  why  he  should 
affect  and  pursue  honours,  and  not  rather  modestly 
'   bound  his  desires  with  the  admness  and  security  of 
I  that  condition  !     For,  to  hunt  after  gloiy  by  the  os- 
tentation of  virtue,  of  science,  of  eloquence,  of  nobi- 
I    litv,  of  wealth,  of  attendants,  of  rich  cloths,  of  beauty, 
'   of  garb,  and  the  like,  seriously,  it  is  altogether  the 
fame  of  ridiculous  vanity;  and  in  all  things  modesty 

I  exacts  no  more  than  this,  that  we  do  not,  through 

I I  ni8ticity,  want  of  a  decent  garb,  or  too  much  negli- 
gence, do  anything  that  doth  not  correspond  with 
cirility  and  decorum.     For  it  is  equally  vile,  and 

I   doth  M  much  denote  a  base  or  abject  mind,  to  grow 
I     insolent  and  lofty  u)>on  the  possession  of  these  ad- 
juncts of  magnificence,  as  to  become  dejected,  or  sink 
in  ^irit,  at  the  loss  or  want  of  them. 

Now,  according  to  this  rule,  if  a  wise  man  chance 
to  hare  the  statues  or  images  of  his  ancestors,  or 
other  renowned  persons  of  former  ages,  he  will  be  very 
far  from  being  proud  of  them,  from  showing  them  as 
badges  of  honour,  from  affecting  a  glory  from  the 
generosity  of  their  actions  and  achievements  ;  and  as 
ur  from  wholly  neglecting  them,  but  will  place  ihem 
(as  memorials  of  virtue)  indifferently  either  in  his 
porch  or  ealleE^,  or  elsewhere. 

Nor  will  he  De  solicitous  about  the  manner  or  place 
of  his  sepulture,  or  command  his  executors  to  bestow 
any  great  cost,  or  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  his  funeral. 
The  chief  subject  of  his  care  will  be,  what  may  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  his  successors ;  being  well 
ssnired  that,  as  for  his  dead  corpse,  it  will  little  con- 
cern him  what  becomes  of  it.  For  to  propagate  vanity 
even  beyond  death  is  the  highest  madness ;  and  not 
much  inferior  thereto  is  the  fancy  of  some,  who  in 
their  lives  are  afraid  to  have  their  carcasses  torn  by 
the  teeth  of  wild  beaHts  after  their  death.  For  if 
that  be  an  eril,  why  is  it  not  likewise  an  evil  to  have 
the  dead  corpse  burned,  embalmed,  and  immersed  in 
honey,  to  crow  cold  and  stiff  under  a  ponderous 
marble,  to  De  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  earth 
and  fswnjwf  s  i 


THOMAS  FULLER. 

A  conspicuous  place  in  the  prose  literature  of  tliU 
age  is  due  to  Dr  Thomas  Fuller  ( 1 608- 1661),  author 
of  various  works  in  practical  divinity  and  history. 
Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  name 
settled  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northampton :  he  and  Diy- 
den  thus  were  natives  of  the  same  place.  A  quick 
intellect,  and  uncommon  powers  of  memory,  made 


,L 


him  a  scholar  almost  in  his  boyhood;  his  studies 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  were  attended  with 
the  highest  triumphs  of  the  university,  and  on 
entering  life  as  a  preacher  in  that  city,  he  acquired 
the  greatest  popularity.  He  afterwards  passed 
through  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  he 
acquired  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  he  published  his  HiMtoryof  the  Hchf  War, 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Fuller  attached 
himself  to  the  king's  party  at  Oxford,  and  he  seems 
to  have  accompanied  the  army  in  active  service  for 
some  years  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Hopton.  Even  in 
these  circumstances,  his  active  mind  busied  itself 
in  collecting  materials  for  some  of  the  works  which 
he  subseqnentlv  published.  His  company  was  at  the 
same  time  much  courted,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  intelligence  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  a  strain  of  lively  humour  which  seems  to  have 
been  quite  irrepressible.  The  quaint  and  fiuniliar 
nature  of  his  mind  disposed  him  to  be  less  nice  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  and  also  in  their  arrange- 
ment, than  scholarly  men  generally  are.  He  would 
sit  patiently  for  hours  listening  to  the  prattle  of  old 
women,  in  order  to  obtain  snatches  of  local  history, 
traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  wisdom.  And 
these  he  has  wrought  up  in  his  work  entitled  The 
Worthies  of  England,  which  is  a  strange  melange 
of  topography,  biography,  and  popular  antiquities. 
When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  past.  Fuller  returned 
to  London,  and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  church. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  his  Church  History  of  Britain^ 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1656,  in  one  volume 
folio.  Afterwards,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prepa^  I 
ration  of  his  *  Worthies,*  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  1660.  Meanwhile,  he  had  passed  through  some 
other  situations  in  the  church,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  chaplain  to  Charles  IL  It  was  thought  thai 
he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop,  if  he  had  not  been 
prematurely  cut  off  by  fever,  a  year  after  the  Resto- 
ration. This  extraordinary  man  possessed  a  tall  and 
handsome  person,  and  great  conversational  powers. 
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Me  was  of  kind  dispositions,  and  amiable  in  all  the 
domestic  relations  of  life.  He  was  twice  married ; 
on  the  second  occasion,  to  a  sister  of  Yiioount  Bal- 


oust  Brkto's  Churoh,  Ftort  BtNtt 

tinglass.  As  proofs  of  his  wonderfld  memory,  it  is 
stated  that  he  could  repeat  fire  hundred  unconnected 
words  after  twice  hearing  them,  and  recite  the  whole 
of  the  signs  in  the  principal  thorouglifare  of  London 
after  once  passing  through  it  and  back  again.  His 
only  other  works  of  the  least  importance  are  The 
Profane  and  Holy  Statee,  and  A  PUgah  View  of 
Pafeatine, 

The  principal  work,  the  *  Worthies,'  is  rather  a 
collection  of  brief  memoranda  than  a  regular  com- 
position, so  that  it  does  not  admit  of  extract  for 
these  pages.  While  a  modem  reader  smiles  at  the 
rast  quanti^  of  gossip  which  it  contains,  he  must 
also  be  sensible  that  it  has  preserred  much  curious 
information,  which  would  hare  otherwise  been  lost 
The  eminent  men  whose  lives  he  records,  are  ar- 
ranged by  Fuller  according  to  their  native  counties, 
of  which  he  mentions  also  the  natural  productions, 
manufactures,  medicinal  waters,  herbs,  wonders, 
buildings,  local  proverbs,  sheriffs,  and  modem  battles. 
The  style  of  all  Fuller's  works  is  extremely  quaint 
and  jocular;  and  in  the  power  of  drawing  humo- 
rous comparisons,  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
Butler  himself.  Bishop  Nicolson,  speaking  of  his 
*  Church  History,'  accuses  him  of  being  fonder  of  a 
joke  than  of  correctness,  and  says  that  he  is  not  scru- 
pulous in  his  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  any 
good  story  that  comes  in  his  way.  *  Even  the  most 
serious  and  authentic  parts*  of  it  are  so  interlaced 
with  pun  and  quibble,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  man 
had  designed  to  ridicule  the  annals  of  our  church 
into  fable  and  romance.**  These  animadversions, 
however,  are  accounted  too  strong.  Fuller's  *  Holy 
and  Profane  States'  contains  admirably  drawn  cha- 
racters, which  are  held  forth  as  examples  to  be  re- 
•pectively  imitated  and  av<ridcd;  such  as  the  Qood 


Father,  the  Good  Soldier,  the  Good  Matter,  and  to 
on.  In  this  and  the  other  productions  of  FuDei; 
there  is  a  vast  fund  of  sagacity  and  good  tense,  fre- 
quently expressed  in  language  so  pithy,  that  a  large 
collection  of  admirable  and  striking  maxims  might 
easily  be  extracted  from  his  pages.  We  shall  give 
samples  of  these,  after  presenting  the  character  which 
he  has  beautifully  drawn  of 

The  (food  SckooUnader. 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth 
more  necessary,  which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The 
reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  he  these : — First,  youn; 
scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge ;  yea,perchanco, 
before  tbej  have  taken  any  degree  in  the  universitj, 
commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing 
else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  odIjt 
a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Secondly,  others  who  are  able, 
use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment,  to  patch 
the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  pro- 
vide a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more 
S sinful  calling.  Thirdly,  thej  are  disheartened  from 
oing  their  bait  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in 
some  places  they  receive,  being  masters  to  their  chiU 
dren  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being 
grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch 
the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profes- 
sion. Some  men  had  as  well  be  schoolboys  as  school- 
masters, to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  Dictionary 
and  Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  therein , 
and  though  great  scholars,  and  skilful  in  other  arts 
are  bunglers  m  this.  But  God,  of  his  eoodness,  hath 
fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be 
prorided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the  fiibric 
thereof,  niay  say,  God  hewed  out  the  stone,  and  ap- 
pointed it  to  lie  in  this  very  place,  for  it  would  fit 
none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excellent. 
And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's 
life,  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dis- 
charging it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as 
they  their  books ;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into 
several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difikult  for 
him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars, 
yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make  a 
erammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  ail  (sar- 
ing  some  few  exceptions)  to  these  general  rules : 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The 
conjunction  of  two  such  planets  in  a  youth  presage 
much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  roajr  be 
a  whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death  ;  yea,  where  their 
master  whips  them  once,  shame  whips  them  all  the 
week  after.  Such  natures  he  useth with allgentlencMs. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  Tnese  think 
with  the  hare  in  the  fable,  that  ranning  with  snaiU 
(so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows),  thej 
shall  come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  tfiough  sleepinf 
a  good  while  before  their  starting.  Oh,  a  good  rod 
would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines,  the 
stronger  they  be,  the  more  lees  they  have  when  they 
are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  thcj  be 
clarified  with  age,  and  such  afterwards  prove  the  bes^ 
Bristol  diamonds  are  both  bright,  and  squared,  and 
pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless ; 
whereas  orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rog;^ 
naturally.  Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  natures  of  youth, 
acouit  themselves  aftenrards  the  jewels  of  the  countiT, 
ana  therefore  their  dulness  at  first  is  to  be  borne 
with,  if  they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaster  deaervea 
to  be  bsatcQ  himself^  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for 
a  fiMitt*    iJid  I  question  whether  all  the  j^hipptag  is 
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tlie  vorld  can  maka  their  parts  which  are  naturallT 
iloggiih,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 

4.  lliose  that  are  invinciblj  dull,  and  negligent 
abo.  Correction  may  reform  the  latter,  not  amend 
tbe  fonner.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  nerer 
Nt  a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  bojs  he  consigneth  orer  to  other  professions. 
ShipwriAu  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those 
'  lo&T  make  excellent  ^nerchants  and  mechanics  which 
will  not  serre  for  scholars. 

He  u  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
He  minces  his  precepts  for  diildren  to  swallow,  hang- 
'    ing  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 

leholsrs  may  go  along  with  him. 
I      He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch 
in  hii  ichooL  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money 
to  pudiase  their  sons'  exemption  fiiom  his  rod  (to 
lire,  as  ,it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's 
jonsdiction),  with  disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  scorns 
•    tbe  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whip- 
ping into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod 
St  a  aet  price.     If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correc- 
tion-pn)of,  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before 
his  obstioacy  hath  infected  others. 
He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction. 
I    Many  a  schoolmaster  better   answereth  the   name 
'   paidfj&iba  than  paidagoffoa,  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
lars' flesh  with  whipping  than  giring  them  good  edu- 
cation.   No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses, 
being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
,'   fiiries. 

,      Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 

i,  Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 

which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 

at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quarering  on  their 

,  ipeech  at  their  master's  presence.    And  whose  maul- 

'    ing  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 

quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  nutkes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
in  forma  pauperis.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
slnu  that  can  be  giyen.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  be- 
cause the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  wages,  pays 
the  scholar  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads 
to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  learning. 
This  minds  me  of  what  I  hare  heard  concerning  Mr 
Buit,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  neyer  sofTer  any  wandering  beegjing  scholar 
(•(Qch  as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  fore- 
front of  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thrust  him  out  with  earnestness  (howerer  prirately 
charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
heartened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars 
after  their  studying  in  the  unirersity  preferred  to 
beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
college,  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic.  For,  be- 
sides that  logic  may  hare  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms 
are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
thej  are  forced  afterwards  in  the  unirersity,  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  thej  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage 
or  discourse ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
•choolmasters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  emi- 
nences of  their  scholan  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgotten*  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  ^mmedAacham,  hisscholart  or  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  ooun^,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthv  Dr  Whitaker  I 
Nor  do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  fi;iUf  of  learning, 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memoir  of  Conidas,  his  sdiool- 
maater,  that  first  instructed  him. 

l^RecnalionJ] 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness 
hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  •  •  • 

Spill  not  the  morning  ^the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Ada 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have^  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  first  laint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is 
then  good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath 
lain  fallow  all  nizht,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear  God's 
lamb.  •  ♦ 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises. 
Ringing  ofttimes  hath  made  good  music  on  the  bells, 
and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that,  by  over- 
heatmg  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
belL 

IBoohJ] 

It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much 
learning  by  getting  a  great  library.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  evenr  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-furnished 
armoury.  I  guess  good  housekeeping  b^  the  smoking, 
not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowmg  that  many 
of  ^hem  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.        *        * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formalitv,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  vou  look  through  them,  and  he  that  peeps 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laaness  of  those  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and 
contents.  These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  eentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studied. 

[^Education  eonfinod  too  miicA  to  LanguageJ} 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  us 
gtM>d  and  wise,  but  learned :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymolo^;  it 
hath  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  contain  the 
soundest  and  truest  opinions,  but  these  that  speak  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  by  these  rules,  has  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity.  But  a 
good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  *  * 

'TIS  a  silly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  are 
also  without  understanding.  It's  apparent,  in  all 
ages,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
iSility;  for  it's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 
speaks  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 

[JMo/or  Improving  the  Memory^] 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirsil 
to  nmember.   ^¥hai  wonder  ii  ii  tf  agitaiion  of  bun- 
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1M«  jog  that  out  of  thy  head,  which  was  then  rather 
taeked  than  fastened  1  whereat  thooe  notions  which  g«t 
in  hj '  Tiolenta  poesessio,'  will  abide  there  till  *  ejectio 
ilnna,'  sickness,  or  extreme  ag«,  dispossess  them.  It 
is  best  knocking  in  the  nail  orer  nignt,  and  clinching 
it  the  next  morning. 

Orerburden  not  thj  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a 
serrant  aslare.  Remember  Atlas  was  woaiy.  Hare 
as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy 
full  load.  Memory,  like  a  pune,  if  it  be  orer  full  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it :  take  heed  of  a 
gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memoiy  spoil  the 
digestion  thereof.  Beza's  case  was  peculiar  and  memo- 
rable ;  being  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly 
could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chapter  in  St  PauPs 
epistles,  or  anything  else  which  he  had  learnt  long 
before,  but  forgot  whatsoerer  was  newly  told  him ;  his 
memoxy,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  haying 
no  room  to  entertain  new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memoiy  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor 
make  it  bad  by  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find 
that  true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust  I  St  Augustine 
tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who,  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Virgil's  yenes  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  ayowed  to  Ood  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they  did  txy  him.  Sure 
there  is  concealed  strength  in  men's  memories,  which 
they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One 
will  cany  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  flapping  and 
hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  fardled 
up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but 
divide  it  betwixt  thy  memoiy  and  thy  note-books.  He 
that  with  Bias  carries  all  his  learning  about  him  in 
his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and  bankrupt,  if  a 
violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and  strip 
him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against 
eommon-place  books,  and  yet,  perchance,  will  privately 
make  use  of  what  they  publicly  declaim  i^nst.  A 
oommon-plaoe  book  contains  many  notions  ingairison, 
whence  tne  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the 
field  on  competent  warning. 

IToTort  of  a  OwUy  Cofiansnce.] 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  coiucienoe 
drives  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenterhook  catched  his  cloak :  *  At  whose  suit !'  said 
he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  consciences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
count  evexy  creature  they  meet  a  seigeant  sent  from 
Ood  to  punish  them. 

[Maimage,'\ 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over^xpecting  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment 
greater  than  God  will  give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world 
am  receive,  namely,  to  be  free  from  all  inconveniences. 
Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for  their  young 


{powtenaiion.l 

The  ftndy  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion,  that  heats  not;  whereas  conference  teaches 
and  exercises  at  onoe.  If  I  confer  with  an  understand- 
ing sum  and  a  rude  jester,  he  presses  hard  upon  me  on 
Iwthridffa;  his  imaginations  nose  up  mine  to  more  than 


ordinary  pitch.    Jealousy,  (^oiy,  and  contention,  sti- 
mulate and  raise  me  up  to  something  above  myself; 
and  a  consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  totally  offien- 
sive  in  eonfcrenoe.     But,  as  our  minds  Ibrtify  them- 
selves by  the  oommunicstion  of  vigoroas  and  regular 
understandings,   'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  much 
they  lose  and  degenerate  by  the  continual  oommeres 
ana  frequentation  we  have  with  those  that  are  mean 
and  low.  There  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that.  I 
know  sufficiently,by  experience,  what  'tis  worth  a  yard. 
I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute,  but  it  is  with  few  men, 
and  for  myself;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spectacle  and  enter* 
tainment  to  great  persons,  and  to  vaunt  of  a  man's 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  in  my  opinion  very  unbecoming 
a  man  of  honour.    Impertinency  is  a  scurry  quality ; 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  rex  at  it, 
as  1  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  to 
impertinence  itself,  and  is  the  thing  that  I  will  now 
accuse  in  myself.    I  enter  into  conference  and  dispute 
with  great  liberty  and  facility,  forasmuch  as  opinion 
meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetration,  and 
wherein  to  take  any  deep  root :  no  propositions  asto- 
nish me,  no  belief  offends  me,  though  never  so  oontmy 
to  my  own.    There  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  pro- 
duct of  human  wit.   *    *   The  contradictions  of  judx- 
menti,  then,  do  neither  ofl^d  nor  alter,  they  onfy 
rouse  and  exercise  me.    We  evade  correctioo,  whereas 
we  ought  to  ofler  and  present  ourselyeB  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  oonfetence,  and 
not  of  authority.    At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but  right  or  wrong  how 
to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  extending  the  arms, 
we  thrust  out  our  daws.    I  could  sufier  myadf  to  be 
rudely  handled  by  my  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  a  fool,  and  talk  1  know  not  of  what.  1  love 
stout  expressions  amongst  brave  men,  and  to  have 
them  speak  as  they  think.     We  must  fortify  and 
harden  our  hearing  against  this  tenderness  odf  the 
ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  a  strong  and  manly 
familiarity  in  conversation  ;  a  friendship  that  fiattera 
itself  ill  the  sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  oomnunica- 
tion,  like  love  in  biting  and  scratching.     It  is  not 
vigorous  and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  ouatrelsonic ; 
if  civilised  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely,  and  feai« 
the  shock.     When  any  one  contradicts  me,  he  raises 
my  attention,  not  my  anger ;  I  advance  towards  him 
that  controverts,  that  instructs  me.     The  cause  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both  of  one  and 
the  other.      *      *      I  embrace  and  caress  truth  in 
wh(^  hand  soever  I  find  it,  and  cheerfully  sturendcr 
myself  and  my  conquered  arms,  asfar  off  as  I  can  di»- 
cover  it ;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperiously,  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  reproved ;  and  aocommodate  my- 
self to  my  accusers,  very  often  more  by  reaeoa  of 
civility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  ; 


rish  the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  facility  of  sub- 
mitting to  it  *  *  In  earnest,  1  rather  cbooae  the 
frequentation  of  those  that  ruffle  me  than  those  that 
fear  me.  Tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of  all  we 
say. 

[Domettie  JSbonomjr.] 
The  most  useful  and  h<mourable  knowledge  for  tite 
mother  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good  honseaifeiy. 
I  see  some  that  are  covetous,  indeed,  but  rtsj  £ew 
that  are  saving.  'TIS  the  supreme  quality  of  a  weouui, 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  seek  after  beyond  any  other, 
as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or  preserve  oor 
houses.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  tiie 
experience  I  have  leaned,  I  require  in  married  i 


see,  and  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several  fanuliee  I  kikov, 
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monsieor  itbout  dioner  time  come  home  all  dirt,  and 

in  great  disorder,  from  trotting  about  amongst  his 

bofbandmen  and  labourers,  when  madam  is  perhaps 

Kvw  oat  of  her  bed,  and  afWrwards  is  pouncing  and 

',    tricking  up  herself,  forsooth,  in  her  closet.   This  is  for 

I    qaeens  to  do,  and  that's  a  question  too.     *Tis  ridicu- 

f    loQs  and  unjust  that  the  laziness  of  our  wires  should 

be  maintained  with  our  sweat  and  labour. 

IMitodlaMout  AphoriinuJ] 

It  is  dangerous  to  gather  flowers  that  grow  on  the 
I  banks  of  tl^  pit  of  hell,  for  fear  of  falling  in :  yea, 
'  they  which  play  with  the  deTil's  rattles  will  be 
brouj^ht  bj  d^rees  to  wield  his  sword;  and  from 
I  loaking  of  sport,  they  come  to  doing  of  mischief. 
{  Heat  gotten  by  degrees,  with  motion  and  exercise, 
'  \i  more  natural,  and  stays  longer  by  one,  than  what  is 
I  gotten  all  at  once  by  coming  to  the  fire.  Goods 
I  acquired  by  industry  proTe  commonly  more  lasting 
I    than  lands  by  descent. 

I      A  public  office  is  a  guest  which  receires  the  best 
'    uiage  from  them  who  nerer  invited  it. 
I       Scolf  not  at  the  natural  defectn  of  any,  which  are 
not  in  their  power  to  amend.    Oh  !  'tis  cruelty  to  beat 
a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches. 
'      Anger  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul :  he  that 

wantii  it  hath  a  maimed  mind. 
I  (renerally,  nature  hangs  out  a  sign  of  simplicity  in 
I  the  face  of  a  fool,  and  there  is  enough  in  his  coun- 
tenance for  a  hue  and  ciy  to  take  him  on  suspicion  ; 
'  or  else  it  is  stamped  in  the  figure  of  his  body :  their 
{  heads  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
I    vit ;  sometimes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much 

They  that  marry  ancient  people,  merely  in  ezpecta- 
,  ti«Hi  to  bury  them,  hang  themselTes,  in  hope  that  one 
vill  come  and  cut  the  halter. 

Learning  hath  cained  most  by  those  books  by  which 
the  printers  hare  lost. 

If  there  no  way  to  brii^g  home  a  wandering  sheep 
but  by  worrying  him  to  death! 

Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl-chain  of  all  rirtuea. 

IZAAK  WALTON. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  of  onr 
early  writers  was  Izaak  Walton,  an  English  wwlhy 
of  the  simple   antique  cast,  who  retained  in  the 
heart  oi  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  close  and  sue- 
ceasful  application  to  business,  an  unworldly  simpli- 
nty  of  character,  and  an  Inextinguishable  fondnera 
(or  coontry  scenes,  pastimes,  and  recreations.     He 
had  also  a  power  of  natural  description  and  lively 
(iialogue  that  has  rarely  been  surpassed.    His  Com- 
ftUtt  Aa^ler  ia  a  rich  storehouse  of  rural  pictures 
tod  pastoral  poetry,  of  quaint  but  wise  thoughts,  of 
a^rreeable  and  humorous  fancies,  and  of  truly  apostolic 
parity  and  benevolence.    The  slight  tincture  of  sn* 
perstitious  credulity  and  innocent  eccentricity  which 
pervades  his  works  gives  them  a  finer  zest,  and  ori- 
ginal flavour,  without  detracting  from  their  higher 
power  to  soothe,  instruct,  and  delight    Walton  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Staflford  in  August  1593.    Of 
his  education  or  his  early  years  nothing  is  rdated ; 
but  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  acquired   a 
moderate  competency,  by  following  in  London  the 
occupation  of  a  sempster  or  linen-draper.    He  had 
a  sliop  in  the  Royal  Burse  in  Comhill,  which  was 
seven  feet  and  a-halflcmg,  andfioe  wide.    Lord  Bacon 
has  a  panning  remark,  that  a  small  room  helps  a 
studious  man  to  condense  his  thoughts,  and  cer- 
tainly Izaak  Walton  was  not  destitute  of  this  intel- 
lectual succedaneum.    He  had  a  more  pleasant  and 
^Acioiis  stodjTy  however,  in  the  fields  and  rivers  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  London,  'in  such  days  and 
tiroes  as  he  laid  aside  busmess,  and  went  a-flahliif 


Ixaftk  Walton. 


with  honest  Nat  and  R  Roe.'  From  the  Royal 
Burse  Lcoak  (for  so  he  always  wrote  his  name)  re- 
moved to  Fleet  Street,  where  he  liad  one  half  uf  a 
thop^  the  other  half  being  occupied  by  a  hosier. 


Walton'k  B( 


About  the  year  1633,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Fumival*s  Inn,  and 
sister  of  Dr  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This 
respectable  connexion  probably  introduced  Walton 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  men  and  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  at  whose  houses  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  his  btter  years,  especially  alter  the 
death  of  his  wife,  *  a  woman  of  remarkable  prudeiio& 
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and  of  the  primitiTe  piety.'  Walton  retired  tram 
business  in  1643,  and  lired  fortj  yeacs  afterwards  in 
unlntemipted  leisure.  His  first  work  was  a  Life  of 
Dr  Donme,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  doctor  s 
sermons,  published  in  1640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was 
to  hare  written  Donne's  life,  Walton  merely  ooUect- 
ing  the  materials ;.  but  Sir  Henry  dying  before  he  had 
bc^un  to  execute  tlie  task,  IxacdL  *  reviewed  his  for- 
saken collections,  and  resolved  that  the  world  should 
see  the  best  plain  picture  of  the  author's  life  that  his 
artless  pencil,  guided  by  the  hand  of  truth,  could 
present  The  memoir  is  circumstantial  and  deeply 
interesting.  He  next  wrote  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotttm,  and  edited  his  literary  remains.  His  prin- 
cipal production.  The  Complete  AngUr,  or  Comtem- 
ptative  Man'e  Recreation,  appeared  in  1653,  and 
four  other  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  his 
life,  namely,  in  1655,  1664,  1668,  and  1676.  Walton 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  Richard  Hooker  (1662),  a  Life 
of  George  Herbert  (1670),  and  a  Life  of  Biehop 
^anderaon  (1678).  They  are  all  exquisitely  simple, 
touching,  and  impressive.  Though  no  man  seems 
to  have  possessed  his  soul  more  patiently  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  venerable 
Izaak  was  tempted,  in  1680,  to  write  and  publish 
anonjrmously  two  letters  on  the  Diatempers  of  the 
Timea,  *  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable  citizen 
of  London  to  two  busie  and  factious  shopkeepers  in 
Coventry.'  In  1683,  when  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
published  the  Thecdma  and  Clearchus  of  Chalkhill, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed ;  and  he  died  at 
Winchester  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  vear, 
while  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hawkins, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  cathedral. 

The  *  0)mplete  Angler'  of  Walton  is  a  production 
unique  in  our  literature.  In  writing  it,  he  says  he 
made  *  a  recreation  of  a  recreation,'  and,  by  mingling 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver 
parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of 
his  own  disposition.  The  work  is,  indeed,  essentially 
autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.  A  hunter 
and  falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
logues, but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable 
and  complacent  Piscator,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  wholly  centres.  The  opening  scene  lets  us 
at  once  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hero.  Tlie  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on 
Tottenham  hill,  near  London,  on  a  *  fine  fresh  May 
morning.'  They  are  open  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Piscator  is  going  towards  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a 
pack  of  other  dogs  upon  Am  well  hill,  and  Auceps  to 
Theobald's,  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend  there  mewe 
or  moults  for  him.  Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he 
*  hates  them  perfectly,  because  they  love  fish  so  well, 
and  destroy  so  much.'  The  sportsmen  proceed  on- 
wards together,  and  they  agree  each  to  *  commend  his 
recreation'  or  favourite  pursuit  Piscator  alludes  to 
the  virtue  and  contentedness  of  anglers,  but  gives 
the  precedence  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on 
their  different  crafts.  The  lover  of  hawking  is  elo- 
quent on  the  virtues  of  air,  the  element  that  he 
trades  in,  and  on  its  various  winged  inhabitants.  He 
describes  the  falcon  '  making  her  highway  over  the 
steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her 
glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  upon  those 
high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  whicli  we  adore 
and  wonder  at'  The  singing  birds,  'those  little 
nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth  their 
curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnished 
them  to  the  shame  of  art,'  are  descanted  upon  with 
pure  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 

*  At  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
hvnelf  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the 


eaitii,  and  nngs  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  and 
having  ended  her  heavenly  em^oyment,  grows  then 
mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull 
earth,  which  the  would  not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel  (song-thrush), 
with  their  melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheer- 
ful spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  warUe  forth  sodi 
ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  1 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  psr- 
ticular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock  (skylark),  tlw 
titlark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that 
loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  aiiy  ereatoxci, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnigbt, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,u 
I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natunu  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re- 
doubling of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  say,  **  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  the 
saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth !'" 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  turn,  snd 
comments,  though  with  less  force  (for  here  Walton 
himself  must  have  been  at  fault),  on  the  perfection  ot 
smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyous  music 
made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  full  chase.  Piscator  then 
unfolds  his  long-treasured  and  highly-prized  lore  op 
the  virtues  of  water— sea,  river,  and  brook ;  and  on 
the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  fisliing  and  angling. 
The  latter,  he  says,  is  *9omewhat  like  poetry:  sku 
mutt  be  bom  so.*  He  quotes  Scripture,  and  numbers 
the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.  He  also  remem- 
bers witli  pride  that  four  of  the  twdve  apostles  were 
fishermen,  and  that  our  Saviour  never  reproved  them 
for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did  the  Scribes 
and  money-changers ;  for  *  He  found  that  the  hearts 
of  such  men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  oonteroi^tion 
and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet,  and  peace- 
able spirits,  as,  indeed,  moet  an^era  are.*  The  idea  i-f 
angling  seems  to  have  ttnoonsdotiisly  mixed  itself 
with  idl  Izaak  Walton's  speculations  on  goodness, 
loyalty,  and  veneration.  Even  worldly  enjoyment 
he  appears  to  have  grudged  to  any  len  gifted 
mortals.  A  finely-dressed  dish  of  fish,  or  a  rich  drink, 
he  pronounces  too  good  for  any  but  anglers  or  very 
honest  men:  and  his  parting  benediction  is  upon 
*  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  be  quiet  and  go  a-an{^ing.'  The  last 
condition  would,  in  his  ordinary  mood,  when  not 
peculiarly  solemn  or  earnest  be  quite  equivalent  to 
any  of  the  others.  The  rhetoric  and  knowledge  of 
Piscator  at  length  fairly  overcome  Venator,  and 
make  him  a  convert  to  the  superiority  of  angfing.  as 
compared  with  his  more  savage  pursuit  of  hunting. 
He  agrees  to  accompany  Piscator  in  his  sport,  adopts 
him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  becomes 
initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gentie 
craft  The  angling  excunions  en  the  pair  give  occa- 
sion to  the  practical  lessons  and  descriptions  in  the 
book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  charm,  the 
minute  and  vivid  painting  of  rural  objects,  the  dis- 
play of  character,  both  in  action  and  oonTersaticm, 
the  fiow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the 
associated  recollections  of  picturesque  poetry,  na- 
tural piety,  and  examples  and  precepts  of  morality. 
Add  to  this  the  easy  elegance  of  Walton's  strk, 
sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated  idiom 
and  expression  of  his  times,  and  clear  and  aparkling 
as  one  of  his  own  favourite  summer  streaina.  Not 
an  hour  of  the  fishing  day  is  wasted  or  unimproved. 
The  master  and  scholar  rise  with  the  early  dawn, 
and  after  four  hours'  fishing,  breakfkat  at  nine  nnder 
a  sycamore  that  shades  them  fhun  the  son's  best 
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Old  F!scator  reads  his  admiring  scholar  a  lesson  on 
fly-fishing,  and  they  sit  and  discourse   while    a 
^gmoking  shower'  passes  off,   f^hening  all  the 
I  meadow  and  the  flowers. 

'  And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  he  time  to  rei>air 
\  to  our  angle  rods,  which  we  left  in  the  water  to  fish 
'  for  themMlTes  ;  and  you  shall  choose  which  shall  be 

TOon ;  and  it  is  an  eyen  lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

'     And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a 

d«sdrod,  and  laying  nifht  hooks,  are  like  putting 

I  money  to  use ;  for  uey  hoth  work  for  their  owners 

,  I  when  they  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or  rejoice,  as 

I '  joa  know  we  hare  done  this  lait  hour,  and  sat  as 

I  quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as 

I  Virgil's  Tityrus  and  his  Meliboeus  did  under  their 

broad  beech  tree.    No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life 

so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-goremed 

sngler ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 

business,  and  the  statesman  is  prerenting  or  contrir- 

ing  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 

ting,  and  poesess  ourseWes  in  as  much  quietness  as 

,  I  these  silent  ailrer  streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 

.  quietly  by  us.     Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say 

of  angling  as  Br  Boteler  said  of  strawberries,  **  Doubt- 

'  less  God  could  haye  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubt- 

j  lew  God  nerer  did  f  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge) 

"  God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 

1  recreation  than  angling." 

I      111  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  prim- 

,  rose  bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  I  thought 

of  tbem  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of 

Florence,  **  that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 

;   on  but  only  on  holidays."  As  I  then  sat  on  this  vexy 

'  grass,  I  turned  my  present  thoughts  into  Terse :  'twas 

a  wish,  which  I'll  repeat  to  you : — 

I  The  Angkr'a  Wuh, 

'  I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 

I         These  cxystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
I  Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love ; 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers. 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers ; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  fe^  her  young, 

I  Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest : 

Here,  ^ve  my  weary  spirits  rest. 
And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  nsise 
Of  princes*  courts,  I  would  rejoice* 

Or,  with  my  Biyan^  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat. 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set. 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day, 
There  meditate  my  time  away, 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.' 

The  master  and  scholar,  at  another  time,  sit  under 
a  honeysuckle  hedge  while  a  shower  falls,  and  en- 
counter a  handsome  milkmaid  and  her  mother,  who 
sing  to  them  *  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Harlow'— 

Come  lire  with  me,  and  be  my  lore  ; 

and  the  answer  to  it,  'which  was  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Bakdgh  in  his  younger  days.'    At  night, 

1  Supposed  to  be  the  name  of  his  dqg; 


when  sport  and  instruction  are  over,  they  repair  to 
the  little  alehouse,  well-known  to  Piscator,  where 
they  find  *  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  vrindows, 
and  twedty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall.*  The  hostess 
is  cleanly,  handsome,  and  civil,  and  knows  how  to 
dress  the  flsh  after  Piscator's  own  fashion  (he  is 
learned  in  cookery) ;  and  having  made  a  supper  of 
their  gallant  trout,  they  drink  their  ale,  tell  tales, 
sing  ballads,  or  join  with  a  brother  angler  who  drops 
in,  in  a  merry  eatch,  till  sleep  overpowers  them,  and 
they  retire  to  the  hostess*  two  beds,  *  the  linen  of 
which  looks  white  and  smells  of  lavender.'  All  this 
humble  but  happy  painting  is  fresh  as  nature  her- 
self and  instinct  with  moral  feeling  and  beauty.  The 
only  speck  upon  the  brightness  of  old  Piscator's  be- 
nevolence is  one  arising  from  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  art  He  will  allow  no  creature  to  take  flsh  but 
the  angler,  and  concludes  that  any  honest  man  may 
make  a  iiut  quarrel  with  swan,  geese,  ducks,  the 
sea-gull,  heron,  &c  His  directions  for  making  live- 
bait  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,* 
and  are  certainly  curious  enough.  Painted  flies  seem 
not  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  use  of  snails, 
worms,  &C.,  induced  no  compunctious  visitings.  For 
taking  pike  he  recommends  a  perch,  as  the  longest 
lived  fiJi  on  a  hooh^  and  the  poor  frog  is  treated  with 
elaborate  and  extrayagant  inhumanity : — 

'  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long 
alive :  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August ;  and 
then  the  frog's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so 
for  at  least  six  months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained 
none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how. 
I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  through 
his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills ;  and  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg,  with  only  one 
stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
^g*"  1^  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ; 
and^  in  8o  doings  use  Am  as  though  you  loved  him^  that 
is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possible,  tliat  he  may 
live  the  longer.^ 

Modem  Caste  and  feeling  would  recoil  from  such 
experiments  as  these,  and  we  may  oppose  to  the 
aberrations  of  the  venerable  Walton  the  philosophical 
nuudm  of  Wordsworth — 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

If  this  observation  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme 
(seeing  that  it  would,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  suppress 
field  sports  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments of  life),  we  must  claim,  that  it  is  an  excess 
more  amiable  than  that  into  which  Piscator  was  led 
by  his  attachment  to  angling.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  work,  Walton  indulges  in  the  following 
strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as 
philosophically  just  and  wise  in  his  counsels,  as  his 
language  and  imagery  are  chaste,  beautiful,  and  ani- 
mated. 

{Thankftdnaa  for  Worldly  BleatinffB.'] 

*  Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your 
rod,  and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade 
of  this  sweet  honeysuckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  possessed  my  soul 
since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be 
told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with  me  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for 

* '  And  aagling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 
Whatever  Izank  Walton  sings  or  says; 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  guUet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  It* 

Dm  Juan,  Canto  siU 
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our  happiness.  And  that  our  present  happiness  may 
appear  to  he  the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankful 
for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  h^w  many 
do,  eren  at  this  Teiy  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  this  we  are 
free  from.  And  eTeir  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  have 
been,  since  we  met,  others  that  hare  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  hare  been  blasted,  others  thun- 
der-strucken ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from  these  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human 
nature :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in* 
supportable  biuden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— a  miseiy  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say, 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  awav  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purehase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you, 
scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh  ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  roone^,  that 
he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  **  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  makoth  rich;**  and  ii  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said 
by  a  man  of  great  obsenration,  **That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  oeyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them." 
And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful!  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  Qod  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  hcaviiy  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  cutnide  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  Ht  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  uucouHcionably  got.  Let  us  therefore 
be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-hoives,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks  ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  s  :j«aplete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  !**  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  !  No,  doubtless  ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  nappy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  wo- 
man that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
God  had  given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that 


nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches 
had  made  pune-proud;  sjid  must,  because  die  was 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  tit  in  the  highest  pew  in 
the  church  ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last  into  a 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse<^»niud  aa  the 
other  ;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppoutions  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law-auits; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must 
therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful  pune- 
pioud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hus- 
band, after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches, 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  readj-fumished, 
and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another  ;  and  being  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house 
to  another,  replied,  **  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one 
of  them.'*  But  his  friend  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  **  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  hoiues. 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him  ;  for  content  will 
never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.**  And  thi»- 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Savi- 
our says  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  these  say*, 
**  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  ther 
shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shall 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  and  he  oem- 
forted,  and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  posaesses  th« 
earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what 
his  good  God  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  tuihnle»t. 
repining,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserrcs  better : 
nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotteO 
for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
pieek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  at 
makes  his  veiy  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and 
himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  tou  to 
thankfulness ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  waa  cuilty  ol 
murder  and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  afler  God's 
own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thaakfal> 
nesa  than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalro%  where 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  confessing  of  hi« 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  foi 
God's  pardon  and  mereies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  aftei 
his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  a» 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  reoelrc 
daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  ralue,  or  not  praise 
Him,  because  they  be  common  ;  let  not  us  forget  to 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  w« 
have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  wouU 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  riyers,  and  mca- 
dows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  xucl 
with  since  we  met  together  t  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  wa^s  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  hare  his 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  n^i 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  glory,  either  af 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  transported 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that  h« 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  iirsi 
ravishing  object  to  behold  all  the  other  various  beaua 
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tiei  this  world  oould  pretent  to  him.  And  this,  and 
WMSij  Other  like  blessings,  we  enjoj  daily.  And  for 
moet  of  them,  because  thej  be  so  common,  most  men 
forget  to  pay  their  praises  ;  but  let  not  us,  because  it 
ii  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  Him  that  made  that  sun 
I  sod  us,  and  still  protects  us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and 
showers,  and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and  content,  and 
leisure  to  go  a-fishing. 

Well,  scholar,  I  hare  almost  tired  myself,  ^nd,  I 
fear,  more  than  almost  tired  you.  But  I  now  see 
Tottenham  High  Cross,  and  our  short  walk  thither 
frill  put  a  period  to  my  too  long  diitcourse,  in  which 
nij  meaning  was,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in  your  mind 
with  which  I  labour  to  possess  my  own  soul — that  is, 
s  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that  end  I  have 
showed  you  that  riches  without  them  (meekness  and 
I  thankfulness)  do  not  make  any  man  happy.  But  let 
me  tell  you  that  riches  with  them  remove  many  fears 
and  cares.  And  therefore  my  advice  is,  that  you 
endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  poor ; 
but  be  sure  that  your  riches  be  justly  got,  or  you  spoil 
sU  ;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Caussin,  "  He  that  loses 
his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping." 
Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  look  to  your  health,  and  if  you  have  it,  praise 
God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience ;  for 
health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are 
capable  of— a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy — and 
therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  As  for 
money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blessing), 
neglect  it  not ;  but  note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
being  rich ;  for  I  told  you  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them  ;  and  if  you  have 
s  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  thank- 
ful heart.  I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  1  have  heard  a 
grave  divine  say  that  God  has  two  dwellings,  one  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart; 
which  Almighty  God  grant  to  me  and  to  my  honest 
scholar  1  And  so  you  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  High 
CrosH. 

Venator.  WeU,  master,  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
good  directions,  but  for  none  more  than  this  last,  of 
thankfulness,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget.' 

To  the  fifth  edition  of  the  *  Complete  Angler'  was 
added  a  second  part  by  Charles  Cotton,  the  poet, 
and  translator  of  Montaigne.  It  consisted  of  in- 
structions how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a 
dear  stream.  Though  the  work  was  written  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  days.  Cotton,  who  had  long  been 
familiar  with  fly-fishing,  and  was  an  adopted  son 
of  Izaak  Walton,  produced  a  treatise  valuable  for 
its  technical  knowledge  and  accuracy.  Walton's 
form  of  conveying  instruction  in  dialogues  is  also 
preserved,  the  author  being  Piscator  Junior,  and  his 
companion  a  traveller  (Viator),  who  had  paid  a 
visit  to  the  romantic  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  near 
which  the  residence  of  Cotton  was  situated.  This 
traveller  turns  out  to  be  the  Venator  of  the  first 
part,  *  wholly  addicted  to  the  chase'  till  Mr  Izaak 
Walton  taught  him  as  good,  a  more  quiet,  innocent, 
and  less  dangerous  diversion.  The  friends  embrace ; 
Piscator  conducts  his  new  associate  to  his  *  beloved 
river  DoTe,' -extends  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  his 
mansion,  and  next  morning  shows  him  his  fishing 
house,  inscribed  *Piscatoribus  Sacrum,'  with  the 
prettily  contrived*  cipher  including  the  two  first 
letters  of  father  Walton's  name  and  those  of  his  son 
Cotton.  A  delicate  clear  river  flowed  about  the 
house,  which  stood  on  a  little  peninsula,  with  a 
bowling-green  dose  by,  and  fair  meadows  and  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ruins  of  this 
building  still  remain,  adding  interest  to  the  romantic 
and  beautiful  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
DoTe,  and  recalling  the  memory  of  the  renerable 


angler  and  his  disciple,  whose  genuine  love  of  nature, 
and  moral  and  descriptive  pages,  have  silently  but 
powerftilly  influenced  the  taste  and  literature  of 
their  native  country. 


JOHN  EVELYN. 


John  Evelyn  (1620-1706%  a  gentleman  of  easy 
fortune,  and  the  most  amiable  personal  character, 


f (dm  Evelyn. 

distinguished  himself  by  several  scientific  works 
written  in  a  popular  style.  His  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse 
of  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propaaation  of  Timber  in  his 
Majesties  Dominions^  published  in  1664,  was  written 
in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  country.  This  work,  aided 
by  the  king's  example,  stimulated  the  landholders  to 
plant  an  immense  number  of  oak  trees,  which,  a 
century  after,  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
nation  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  Terra^ 
a  Discourse  of  the  Earth,  relating  to  the  Culture  and 
Improvement  of  it,  for  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation 
of  Plants,  appeared  in  1675 ;  and  a  treatise  on  medals 
is  another  production  of  the  venerable  author.  There 
has  been  printed,  also,  a  volume  of  his  Miscellanies, 
including  a  treatise  in  praise  of  *  Public  Employment 
and  an  Active  Life,'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  *  Essay  on  Solitude.'  Evelyn 
was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  scientifically ;  and  his  grounds  at 
Sayes- Court,  near  Deptford,  where  he  resided  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  attracted  much  admiration, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  foreign  plants  which 
he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they 
were  kept  The  czar,  Peter,  was  tenant  of  that 
mansion  after  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another 
estate ;  and  the  old  man  was  mortified  by  the  gross 
manner  in  which  his  house  and  garden  were  abused 
by  the  Russian  potentate  and  his  retinue.  It  was 
one  of  Peter's  amusements  to  demolish  a  'most 
glorious  and  impenetrable  holly  hedge,'  by  riding 
through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

Evdyn,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
kept  »  diary,  in  which  he  entered  every  remarkable 
event  in  which  he  was  in  any  way  concerned.  This 
was  published  in  1818  (two  volumes  quarto),  and 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  store 
of  historical  materials  resinicting  the  latter  half  ol 
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tlie  serenteenth  century.  Evelyn  chronicles  fami- 
liar as  well  as  important  circumstances;  but  he  does 
it  without  loss  of  dignity,  aod  everywhere  preserres 


Hmiie  of  Evelyn  at  Depiford. 

the  tone  of  an  educated  and  reflecting  man.  It  is 
curious  to  read,  in  tliis  work,  of  great  men  going 
after  dinner  to  attend  a  council  of  state,  or  the  busi- 
liess  of  their  particular  offices,  or  the  bowling-green, 
or  even  the  church ;  of  an  hour's  sermon  being  of 
moderate  length ;  of  ladies  painting  their  faces  being 
a  novelty ;  or  of  their  receiving  visits  from  gentle- 
men whilst  dressing,  after  having  just  risen  out  of 
bed ;  of  the  female  attendant  of  a  lady  of  fashion 
travelling  on  a  pillion  behind  one  of  the  footmen, 
and  the  footmen  riding  with  swords.  Tlie  impres- 
sion conveyed  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is,  upon 
the  whole,  unexpected,  leading  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  dissoluteness  of  manners  attributed  to  it  affected 
a  narrower  circle  of  society  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  and  that  even  in  the  court  there  were  many 
bright  exceptions  from  it  Of  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Diary,  the  first  is  given  in  the  original 
tpc^g; — 

[Tke  Great  Fire  in  London,} 

1666.  2d  Sept.  This  fatal  night  about  ten  began 
that  deplorable  fire  near  Fish  Streete  in  London. 

Sd.  The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I  took  coach 
with  my  wife  and  sonn  and  went  to  the  Bank  side  in 
Southwark,  where  we  beheld  that  dismal  spectacle, 
the  whole  citty  in  dreadful  flames  near  ye  water  side ; 
all  the  bouses  from  the  Bridge,  all  Thames  Street, 
and  upwards  toiraurds  Cheapeside,  downe  to  the  Three 
Cranes,  were  now  consumed. 

The  fire  having  continu'd  all  this  night  (if  I  may 
call  that  night  which  was  light  as  day  for  10  miles 
round  about,  after  a  dreadful  manner),  when  conspir- 
ing with  a  fierce  eastern  wind  in  a  very  drie  season, 
I  went  on  foote  to  the  same  place,  and  saw  the  whole 
•juth  part  of  y«  citty  bummg  from  Cheapside  to  y« 


Thames,  and  all  along  Comehill  (for  it  kinJiV  ow^ 
against  y«  wind  as  well  as  forward).  Tower  btreete, 
Fenchurch  Streete,  Gracious  Streete,  and  so  al(*ug  to 
Bainard's  Castle,  and  was  now  taking  hold  of  St  Pauie  s 
church,  to  which  the  scaffolds  contributed  exceedingly. 
The  conflagration  was  so  universal,  and  the  people  so 
astonish 'd,  that  from  the  beginning,  I  know  not  hj 
what  despondency  or  fate,  thev  hardly  stirr'd  to  quench 
it,  so  Uiat  there  was  nothing  heard  or  seene  but  crying 
out  ana  lamentation,  running  about  like  distracted 
creatures,  without  at  aU  attempting  to  save  even  their 
goods,  such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon 
them,  so  as  it  burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the 
churches,  publiq  halls,  exchange,  hospitals,  monu- 
ments, and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodigious 
manner  from  house  to  house  and  streete  to  streete,  at 
greate  distances  one  from  y«  other ;  for  y«  heate  with 
a  long  set  of  fiiire  and  warme  weather  had  even  ignited 
the  air,  and  prepared  the  materials  to  conceive  the 
fire,  which  devoured,  ailer  an  incredible  manner, 
houses,  furniture,  and  everything.  Here  we  saw  the 
Thames  covered  with  goods  floating,  all  the  barges 
and  boates  laden  with  what  some  had  time  and  cou- 
rage to  save,  as,  on  ye  other,  ye  carts,  &c  carrying  out 
to  the  fields,  which  for  many  miles  were  strew*d  with 
moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter 
both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oh 
the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle  !  such  as  haplj 
the  world  had  not  seene  the  like  since  the  foundation 
of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  universal  conflagration. 
All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a 
bumins  oven,  the  light  seene  above  40  miles  round 
about  tor  many  nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  may  never 
behold  the  like,  now  seeing  above  10,000  houses  all 
in  one  flame :  the  noise,  and  cracking,  and  thunder 
of  the  im|)etuous  flames,  ye  shrieking  of  women  aisd 
children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towera,  hcusea, 
and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous  storme,  and  the  aire 
all  about  so  hot  and  inflam'd,  that  at  last  one  was  not 
able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand 
still  and  let  ye  flames  bum  on,  wcb  they  did  for  neere 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  bredth.  The  clouds 
of  smoke  were  disroall,  and  reached  upon  computation 
neer  50  miles  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  after- 
noone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  or  the  last 
day.    LfOndon  was,  but  is  no  more ! 

4th.  The  burning  still  rages,  and  it  was  now  gotten 
as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple,  all  Fleete  Streete,  the  Old 
Bailey,  Ludgate  Hill,  Warwick  Lane,  Newgate,  Paul's 
Chain,  Watling  Streete,  now  flaming,  and  most  of  it 
reduc'd  to  ashes ;  the  stones  of  Pames  flew  like  gra- 
nados,  ye  mealting  lead  running  downe  the  streetes  in 
a  streame,  and  the  very  pavements  glowing  with  fiery 
rednesse,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able  to  tread  on 
them,  and  the  demolition  had  stopp'd  all  the  passages, 
so  that  no  help  could  be  applied.  The  eastern  wind 
still  more  impetuously  drove  the  flames  forward.  No- 
thing but  je  Almighty  power  of  God  vras  able  to  stop 
them,  for  vaine  was  ye  help  of  man. 

6th.  It  crossed  towards  Whitehall :  Oh  the  confu- 
sion there  was  then  at  that  court !  It  pleased  his 
Maty  to  command  me  among  ye  rest  to  looke  after  the 
quenching  of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  preserve  if  possible, 
tnat  part  of  Holbon^  whilst  the  rest  of  ye  gentlemen 
tooke  their  several  posts  (for  now  they  began  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  not  till  now,  who  hitherto  had  stood 
as  men  intoxicated,  with  their  hands  across),  and 
began  to  consider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  a 
stop  but  the  blowing  up  of  so  many  houses,  as  might 
make  a  wider  gap  than  any  had  yet  ben  made  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  down  with  engines ; 
this  some  stout  seamen  proposM  early  enough  to  hare 
sav'd  near  ye  whole  citty,  but  this  some  tenacious  and 
avaritious  men,  aldermen,  &c.,  would  not  permit,  btr- 
cause  their  houses  must  have  ben  of  the  first.  It  w^s 
therefore  now  commanded  to  be  practised,  andray  ooai 
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I  cern  being  psrtiealarly  for  the  hospital  of  St  Bartho- 
'  lomew,  neere  Smithfield,  where  I  had  many  wounded 
'  and  sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
it,  nor  was  m^  care  for  Uie  Savoy  lease.  It  now  pleasM 
God,  by  abatmg  the  wind,  and  by  the  Industrie  of  ye 
people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fury 
of  it  bc^an  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so  as  it 
came  no  farther  than  y  Temple  westward,  nor  than 
j«  entrance  of  Smithfield  north.  But  continued  all 
this  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 
and  the  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also  broke 
out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  mul- 
titndu  persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
such  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 
the  former  three  days'  consumption,  the  back  fire  did 
not  so  vehemently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 
There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
gloving  ruines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle, 
rosin,  &c.,  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  invective 
which  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Maty,  and 
pttblinh'd,  giving  wamine  what  might  probably  be  the 
issue  of  sufiering  those  wops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd    about    St 
George's  Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  far  as  Higbgate, 
and  severall  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
under  miserable  hutts  and  hoveils,  many  without  a 
'   ng  or  any  necemary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who,  from 
I    delicatenesse,  riches,  and  easy  accommodations  in 
'    stately  and  well  fumish'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 
to  extreamest  misery  and  poverty. 
In  this  calamitous  condition,  I  retum'd  with  a  sad 
.    heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 
I    God  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
mine  was  like  Lot,  in  m^  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 
'       7th.  I  went  this  mommg  on  foote  fm  Whitehall  as 
,    far  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 
I^dgate  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 
Btfhoj^te,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
thro'  Comehill,   £b.,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and 
I    frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.    The  ground  under 
my  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of 
my  shoes.  In  the  meantime  his  Ma^y  got  to  the  Tower 
fay  water,  to  demolish  ye  houses  about  the  graff,  which 
being  built  intirel^  about  it,  had  thev  taken  fire  and 
attack'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magazine  of 
powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
downe  and  destroy'd  all  ye  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tome  the  veseells  in  yo  rirer,  and  render'd  ye  demo- 
lition beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
the  oountrey. 

At  ray  return,  I  was  infinitely  concern 'd  to  find  that 
goodly  church  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that 
beautiful  portico  Tfor  structure  comparable  to  any 
in  Europe,  as  not  lonff  before  repair*d  by  the  king) 
now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone  split  asunder, 
and  nothing  remaining  intire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
caicin'd,  so  that  all  y  ornaments,  columns,  freezes, 
and  projectures  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  oflT,  even 
to  y«  rerj  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great 
.«pace  was  totally  mealted ;  the  ruines  of  the  vaulted 
roofe  falling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 
with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  ye  sta- 
tioners, and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
conxum'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  lead  over  ye  altar  at  ye  east  end 
was  untouched,  and  among  the  divers  monuments,  the 
body  of  one  bishop  reraain'd  intire.  Thus  lay  in 
ashe«  that  most  venerable  church,  one  of  the  most 
antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  ye  Christian  world, 
besides  neere  100  more.    The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells. 


plate,  &c.,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers 
Chanell,  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  ye  august  fabriq 
of  Christ  Church,  all  ye  n*st  of  the  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taines  dried  up  and  ruin'd,  whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
main'd  boiling ;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean  cellars, 
wells,  and  dimgeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burn- 
ing in  stench  and  dark  clouos  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  traversing  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
caicin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  y  ruines  appeared  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cruel 
enemy;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c.  Sir  Tho. 
Oressham's  statute,  tho'  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
ye  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also 
the  standard  in  Comehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth's  effigies, 
with  some  armes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  vast  yron  chaines  of  the 
citty  streetes,  hinges,  barrs,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduc'd  to  cinders  bv 
ye  vehement  heate.  I  was  not  able  to  passe  through 
any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
^und  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  vapour  continu'd  so 
intense,  that  my  haire  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feete 
unsuflTerably  sur-heated.  The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fill*d  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could 
one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  ruines  of 
some  church  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went  towards  Isling- 
ton and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  seene  200,000 
people  of  idl  ranks  and  degrees  dispers'd  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapoi  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  fire,  deploring  their  losse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  relief,  which  to  me  appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  rcliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.  In  yo  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an 
alarme  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
even  entering  the  citty.  There  was,  in  truth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
towne.  This  report  did  so  terrifie,  that  on  a  suddaine 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  irom  falling  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with- 
out sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so 
excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amaz'd,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sending  troops  of 
soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watch'd  all  this 
night.  I  left  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
sufficiently  weary  and  broken.  Their  spirits  thus  a 
little  calmed,  and  the  affright  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repaire  into  ye  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Matys  proclamation  abo  invited 
them. 

[A  FofiunaU  Courtier  not  Envied.'] 

Sepi,  6  [1680].— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  gentleman  came  finst  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Suisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  and  afterwards  waited  on  my  Lord  Percy 
(brother  to  A^enion,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who 
procured  for  him  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks 
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of  the  kitchen  and  ^reeif  cloth  side,  where  he  was 
found  so  humble,  diligent,  industrious,  and  prudent 
in  his  behaviour,  that  nis  majestjr  being  in  exile,  and 
Mr  Fox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
frequently  employed  him  about  their  affairs ;  trusted 
him  both  with  reoeiring  and  paying  the  little  money 
they  had.  Returning  with  his  majesty  to  England, 
after  great  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  majesty 
found  him  so  honest  and  industrious,  and  withal  so 
capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen  to  tliat  of  the  Qreen  Cloth,  he  nrocured 
to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  his  dex- 
terity and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit 
among  the  bankers,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers* 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keeping  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  he  is  beliered  to  be 
worth  at  least  £200,000,  honestl  v  gotten  and  unenried, 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all  this,  he  con- 
tinues as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever 
he  wiu.  He  is  generous,  and  lives  very  honourably ; 
of  a  sweet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so 
highly  in  his  majesty's  esteem,  and  so  useful,  that, 
being  long  since  made  a  knight,  he  is  also  adraaoed 
to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commiseioners  of  the  Treasury, 
and  has  the  reversion  of  the  Cofferer's  place  after 
Harry  Brounker.  He  has  married  his  eldest  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Comwallis,  and  gave  her  £1*2,000,  and 
restored  that  entangled  family  besides.  He  matched 
his  eldest  son  to  Mrs  Trollope,  who  brings  with  her 
(besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  £2000 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen's  lady,  an  excellent  woman, 
u  sister  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chinugeons. 
In  a  word,  never  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Stephen ;  he  is  a  handsome  person,  virtuous,  and  very 
leligious.* 

lEvdyn't  Account  qfkis  Daughter  lfary.t] 

if arrA  10. — She  received  the  blessed  sacrament; 
after  which,  disposing  herself  to  suffer  what  Ood 
should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of 
her  sickness  with  extraordinary  patience  and  piety, 
and  more  than  ordinaiy  resignation  and  blessed  frame 
of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  unspeakable  sor- 
row and  affliction ;  and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of 
all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the  best  quality, 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of 
her  stature,  person,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace- 
fulnesM  of  motion,  unaffected  though  more  than  ordi- 
narilv  beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
larly religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises ;  she 
had  collected  and  written  out  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  judicious  periods  of  the  IxJoks  she  rrad  in  a 
kind  of  common-place,  as  out  of  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  best  practical 
treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deal  of  history  and  of  places  [geography].  The  French 
tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English ;  she  under- 
stood Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable 
account  of  what  she  read  and  observed,  to  which  as- 
sisted a  most  faithful  memory  and  discernment ;  and 
she  did  make  veiy  prudent  and  discreet  reflections 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  conversations 
among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being 
continually  of  persons  of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby 
improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both 

*  Sir  BCephflD  Fox  wm  the  progenitor  of  the  noUe  hou« 
of  HolUnd,  00  remarkable  for  tbe  line  of  diatlnguiahed  stat«e- 
WfUk  whi<di  it  has  given  to  England. 

t  This  yoimg  ladj  died  of  nnall-pox,  Mavoh  16B5,  In  her 
twantieth  year. 


which  she  arrived  to  that  perfection,  that  of  the  acn^j- 
lars  of  those  famous  two  masters,  Signors  Pietro  and 
Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  beet;  fiir  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  management  of  U  added 
such  an  agreeableness  to  her  countenance,  without 
any  constraint  .or  concern,  that  when  she  sun^  it  wm 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear ;  this  I  rather 
note,  because  it  was  a  univeiwd  remark,  and  for 
which  so  many  noble  and  judicious  persons  in  music 
desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.  What  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  say, 
of 'the  cheerfulness  and  agreeableness  of  her  hu- 
mour !  Condescending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the 
family,  or  others,  she  still  kept  up  respect,  without 
the  least  pride.  She  would  often  read  to  them,  exa> 
mine,  instruct,  and  pray  with  them  if  they  were  sick, 
so  as  she  was  exceedingly  beloved  of  everybody.  Piety 
was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitution  (a« 
I  may  say),  that  even  among  equals  and  superiors,  ^e 
no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted,  but  i^bc 
would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  insinuating* 
something  of  religious,  and  that  tended  to  bring  theu. 
to  a  love  of  devotioir.  She  had  one  or  two  confidanu, 
with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  futiii.t:, 
reading,  and  prayers,  especially  before  the  monthlj^ 
communion  and  other  solemn  occasions.  She  abhorred 
flattery,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  tbe 
raillery  was  so  innocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  wa^ 
most  agreeable  ;  she  sometimes  would  see  a  plav,  but, 
since  the  stage  grew  licentious,  expressed  hcnelf 
weaiy  of  them  ;  and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  wa.« 
an  unaccountable  vanity.  She  never  played  at  card» 
without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  company  * 
but  this  was  so  very  seldom,  that  I  cannot  number  it 
among  anything  she  could  name  a  fault.  No  one 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  more  judg- 
ment; and,  as  she  read,  so  she  writ,  not  onlymoet 
correct  orthography,  [but]  with  that  maturity  of 
judgment  and  exactness  of  the  periods,  dunce  ox  ex- 
pressions, and  familiarity  of  style,  that  some  letter*  of 
hen  have  astonished  me  and  others  to  whom  she  ha* 
occasionally  written.  She  had  a  talent  of  lehearani 
any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heard  on 
the  theatre.  She  danced  with  the  greatest  grace  1 
have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  say,  who  was 
Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  peff4E«> 
tion,  save  in  gracefulness  of  her  carriage,  uriiich  wa» 
with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  de- 
scribed. Nothing  affected,  but  naturul  and  easy  in 
her  deportment  as  in  her  discourse,  which  was  always 
material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extraordiuu^' 
sweetness  of  her  tone,  even  in  familiar  speaking,  vbs 
very  charming.  Nothing  was  so  pretty  as  her  desooMl- 
ing  to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  cwew 
and  humour  with  great  delight.  But  she  was  most 
affected  to  be  with  ^ve  and  sober  men,  of  whom  she 
might  learn  something  and  improve  hervell  I  have 
been  assisted  by  her  in  reading  and  praying  bv  vnt : 
comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  know- 
ing everything  to  some  excess,  had  I  not  aometimes 
repressed  it.  Nothing  was  so  delightful  to  her  as  to 
go  into  my  study,  iraere  she  woidd  willingly  har^ 
spent  whole  days  for,  as  I  said,  she  had  read  abun- 
dance of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets ;  even  Terence, 
Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid ;  all  the  beM 
romances  and  modem  poems;  she  oould  compose 
happily,  as  in  the  Afvmdui  Mnlutri*^  whcron  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and 
ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex ;  but  all  these  are  vain 
trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul ;  ahe  was 
sincerely  reli^ous,  most  dutiful  to  her  parente,  whom 
she  loved  with  an  affection  tompered  with  great 
esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  were  so 
well  pleased  as  when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  we 
other  conversation.    She  was  kind  to  her  mMUn,  and 
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wM  still  improTiDg  them  by  her  constant  course  of 
piety.  Oh  dear,  sweet,  and  desirable  child  !  how 
shall  I  part  with  all  this  goodness  and  yirtue  without 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  reluctancy  of  a  tender 
parent !  Thy  affection,  dut^,  and  love  to  me,  was  that 
of  a  friend  as  well  as  a  child.  Nor  less  dear  to  thy 
mother,  whose  example  and  tender  care  of  thee  was  un- 
panlleled  ;  nor  was  thy  return  to  her  less  conspicuous. 
Oh,  how  she  mourns  thy  loss !  how  desolate  hast  thou 
left  ui  I  to  the  grare  shall  we  both  carry  thy  memory. 

IFatkumt  in  DreatJ] 
{Vnai  *Tyraiunis,  or  the  Mode.'*] 

Twas  a  witty  expression  of  Malrezzi,  /  vetttmenti 
ntgli  animali  9ono  motto  ticut-i  9egni  delta  loro  natwra; 
mtgli  kuomini  del  lor  ceruello; — garments  (says  he) 
in  animals  are  infallible  signs  of  their  nature ;  iu 
men,  of  their  understanding.  Though  I  would  not' 
judffe  of  the  monk  by  the  hood  he  wears,  or  celebrate 
the  Dumour  of  Julian's  court,  where  the  philosophic 
mantle  made  all  his  officers  appear  like  so  many  con- 
jurors, 'tis  worth  the  obser>'ing  yet,  that  the  people 
of  Rome  led  off  the  toga,  an  ancient  and  noble  gar- 
mentf  with  their  power,  and  that  the  vicissitude  of 
their  habit  was  little  better  than  a  preHage  of  that  of 
their  fortune  ;  for  the  military  w^ci,  differencing 
them  from  their  slaves,  was  no  small  indication  of 
the  declining  of  their  courage,  which  shortly  followed. 
And  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  once  we  shall  see  the 
Venetian  senate  quit  the  gravity  of  their  vests,  the 
^te  itself  will  not  long  subsist  without  some  con- 
nderable  alteration.  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Swiss 
had  not  been  now  a  nation  but  for  keeping  to  their 
prodigious  breeches.  •  • 

Be  it  excusable  in  the  French  to  alter  and  impose 
the  mode  on  others,  'tis  no  less  a  weakness  and  a 
^hame  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  have  no  depen 
dence  on  them,  to  admit  them,  at  least  to  that  degree 
of  levity  a«  to  turn  into  all  their  shapes  without  dis- 
crimination ;  so  as  when  the  freak  takes  our  Mon- 
neurs  to  appear  like  so  many  farces  or  Jack  Puddings 
on  the  stage,  all  the  world  should  alter  shape,  and 
play  the  pantomimes  with  them. 

Methinks  a  French  tailor,  with  his  ell  in  his  hand, 
looks  the  enchantress  Circe  over  the  companions  of 
rivsses,  and  changes  them  into  as  many  forms.  One 
while  wn;  are  made  to  be  so  loose  in  our  clothes  ♦  *, 
and  by  and  by  appear  like  so  many  malefactors  sewed 
op  in  sacks,  as  of  old  they  were  wont  to  treat  a  parri- 
cide, with  a  dog,  an  ape,  and  a  serpent.  Now,  we  are 
all  twist,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  anon  staffed  out  behind  like  a  Dutchman.  This 
|?allant  goes  so  pinched  in  the  waist,  as  if  he  were  pre- 
pared for  the  question  of  the  fiery  plate  in  Turkey ; 
and  that  so  loose  in  the  middle,  as  if  he  would  turn 
iiMect,  or  drop  in  two ;  now,  the  short  waists  and  shirts 
in  Pye-court  is  the  mode ;  then  the  wide  hose,  or  a 
man  in  coats  again.  *  *  Methinks  we  should  learn 
to  handle  dist|^  too :  Hercules  did  so  when  he  courted 
Chnphale ;  and  those  who  sacrificed  to  Ceres  put  on 
the  petticoat  with  much  confidence.        *        * 

It  was  a  fine  silken  thing  which  I  spied  walking 
totber  day  through  Westminster  Hall,  that  had  as 
much  ribbon  about  him  as  would  hare  plundered 
six  shops,  and  set  up  twenty  country  pedlars.  All 
hin  body  was  dressed  like  a  May-pole,  or  a  Tom-a- 
Bedlam's  cap.  A  frigate  newly  rigged  kept  not  half 
such  a  clatter  in  a  storm,  as  this  puppet's  streamers 
did  when  the  wind  was  in  his  shrouds ;  the  motion 
was  wonderful  to  behold,  and  the  well-chosen  colours 
were  red,  orange,  blue,  and  well  gummed  satin,  which 
ai;irned  a  happy  fancy ;  but  so  was  our  gallant  over- 
chai;ged,  [that]  whether  he  did  wear  this  garment,  or 

*  A  rare  pamphlet  by  Evd>-n. 


as  a  porter  bear  it  only,  was  not  easily  to  be  re- 
solved. •  ♦ 

For  my  part,  I  profess  that  I  delight  in  a  cheerful 
gaiety,  affect  and  cultivate  variety.  The  universe  it- 
self were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  it ;  but  as  that 
is  in  constant  and  uniform  succession  in  the  natural, 
where  men  do  not  disturb  it,  so  would  I  have  it  ulao 
in  the  artificial.  If  the  kings  of  Mexico  changed  four 
times  a-day,  it  was  but  an  upper  vest,  which  they  were 
used  to  honour  some  meritorious  ser^-ant  with.  Let 
men  change  their  habits  as  of^  as  they  please,  so  the 
change  be  for  the  better.  I  would  have  a  summer 
habit  and  a  winter ;  for  the  spring  and  for  the  autumn. 
Something  I  would  indulge  to  youth ;  something  to 
age  and  humour.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  these 
foreign  butterflies  t  In  God's  name,  let  the  change  be 
our  own,  not  borrowed  of  others;  for  why  should  I 
dance  afler  a  Monsieur's  flageolet,  that  have  a  set  of 
English  viols  for  my  concert !  We  need  no  French 
inventions  for  the  stage,  or  for  the  back. 

SIR  ROGER  l'eSTRANGE. 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  (1616-1704)  enjoyed,  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.,  great  noto- 
riety as  an  occasional  political  writer.  During  the 
rebellion  he  had  fought  as  a  royalist  soldier :  being 
captured  by  the  parliamentary  army,  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die,  and  lay  in  prison  almost  four 
years,  constantly  expecting  to  be  led  forth  to  exe- 
cution. He  was  at  length  set  free,  and  lived  in 
almost  total  obscurity  till  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  inyidious  post  of  licenser  of 
the  press.  From  this  time,  till  a  f(;w  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  editing 


Sir  Roger  L*E«traDffe. 

of  newspapers  and  writing  of  pamphlets,  mostly 
in  behalf  of  the  court,  from  which  he  at  last  re- 
ceiyed  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  sold  his 
services  in  defence  of  any  measure,  good  or  bad.  As 
a  controversialist,  he  was  bold,  lively,  and  yigorous, 
but  coarse,  impudent,  abusive,  and  by  no  means  a 
scrupulous  regarder  of  truth.  He  is  known  also 
as  a  translator,  having  produced  yersions  of  .£sop*s 
Fables,  Seneca's  Morals,  Cicero's  Oflkaes,  Erasmiu't 
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Colloquiei,  QueTedo*s  Viiions,  and  the  works  of 
JosephuB.  Sir  Boger  was  so  anxious  tu  accommo- 
date his  style  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people,  that 
few  of  his  works  could  now  be  read  with  any  plea- 
sure. The  class  whom  he  addressed  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  readers,  and  as  yet  relished  nothing  but 
the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  language. 
What  immediately  follows  is  a  chapter  of  his  life  of 
iEsop,  prefixed  to  the  transition  of  the  Fables. 

.£aop^B  Invention  to  hring  hit  Mittrea  hack  again  to  her 
Mtuiband  after  the  had  left  him. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  well  bom  and  wealthy, 
but  so  proud  and  donJineering  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tune and  her  extraction  had  entitled  her  to  the 
breeches.  She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling  and  ex- 
pensive (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  arc),  easily 
pat  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
a^^ain ;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
I  ai.on  all  occasions  of  controTersy  threatening  him  to 
be  gone.  It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthns*s 
stock  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  trying  a  course  of  sererity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kindness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse ;  for,  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She 
was  as  bad,  'tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be.  and  yet 
Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still ;  beside 
that,  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  she  had,  that  the  poor  husband 
dreaded  aboTC  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get  her 
home  again.  But  there  was  no  ^d  to  be  done  in  it, 
it  seems  ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  JEsop  in  pure  pity  bethought  himself 
immediately  how  to  comfort  aim.  '  Come,  master,' 
says  he,  *  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have  a  project 
in  my  noddle,  that  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you 
back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she  went  from 
you.'  What  does  my  ^sop,  but  away  immediately 
to  the  market  among  the  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  &c.,  for  the  best  of  everything 
that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he  takes  private  people  in 
his  way  too,  and  chops  into  the  very  house  of  his  mis- 
tress's relations,  as  by  mistake.  This  way  of  proceed- 
ing set  the  whole  town  agog  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  bustle ;  and  .^sop  innocently  told  everybody 
that  his  master's  wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and 
he  had  married  another;  his  friends  up  and  down 
were  all  invited  to  come  and  make  merry  with  him, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  flew 
like  lightning,  and  happv  were  they  that  could  carry 
the  first  tidings  of  it  to  the  run-away  lady  (for  every- 
body knew  JEsop  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family).  It 
gathered  in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the 
telling,  especially  where  women's  tongues  and  pas- 
sions have  the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  that  was 
in  her  nature  violent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  made  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  falls  upon  him  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  little, '  No,  Xanthus,'  says  she, '  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.'  Xanthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  .£sop's  masterpieces;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 

IJU  Popi^  Plot,] 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  plot,  almost  all  people's 
hearts  tookfireat  it,  and  nothing  wad  heard  but  the  bel- 


lowing of  execrations  and  revenge  against  the  accursed 
bloody  papists.  It  was  imputed  at  first,  and  in  the 
general,  to  the  principles  of  the  religion ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  regicide  were  made  one  and  the  sazn? 
thing.  Nay,  it  was  a  saying  frequent  in  some  of  our 
great  and  holy  mouths,  that  they  were  confident  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  soul  of  the  whole  party,  within 
his  majesty's  dominions,  that  waa  not  either  an  actor 
in  this  plot,  or  a  friend  to't.  In  this  heat,  they  fell  to 
picking  up  of  priests  and  Jesuits  as  fast  as  they  could 
catch  'em,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  their  oracles  the 
witnesses  (with  all  formalities  of  sifting  and  examinmg) 
upon  the  particulan  of  place,  time,  manner,  persona, 
&c. ;  while  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Be- 
quests were  kept  warm,  and  ringing  still  of  new  men 
come  in,  corroborating  proo&,  and  further  disooveriei, 
&c  Under  this  train  and  method  of  reasoning,  the 
managers  advanced,  decently  enough,  to  the  find  in* 
out  of  what  they  themselves  had  laid  and  concerted 
beforehand  ;  and,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  whole 
story  was  but  a  farce  of  so  many  parts,  and  the  noi.«v 
informations  no  more  than  a  lesson  that  they  had  much 
ado  to  go  throuj^  with,  even  with  the  help  of  diligent 
and  careful  tutors,  and  of  many  and  many  a  prompter, 
to  bring  them  off  at  a  dead  lift.  But  popeiy  was  so 
dreadful  a  thing,  and  the  danger  of  the  king's  life  and 
of  the  ProtestSkint  religion  so  astonishing  a  soipiise 
that  people  were  almost  bound  in  duty  to  be  incon»> 
derate  and  outrageous  upon't;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  have  looked  a  little  cold  and  indifierent  if  U 
had  not  been  intemperate ;  insomuch  that  zeal,  fierce 
ness,  and  jealousy  were  never  more  excusable  thai  1 1 
upon  this  occasion.  And  now,  having  excellent  matter  , 
to  work  upon,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  already  ' 
disposed  for  violence  and  tumult,  there  needed  no  \ 
more  than  blowing  the  coal  of  Gates's  narrative^  to  ! , 
put  all  into  a  flame :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  arts 
and  accidents  were  improved,  as  well  toward  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  humour,  as  to  the  kindling  of  it. 
The  people  were  first  haired  out  of  their  senses  with 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  the 
danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy ;  whidi  upon 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this  :  The 
plot  was  laid  all  over  the  three  kingdoms;  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  taxed  their  quotas  to't ;  we  were 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  beds,  and  rise  with  our  throats  I 
cut;  and  no  way  in  the  world  but  exclusion*  and 
union  to  help  us.  The  fancy  of  this  exclusion  spread 
immediately,  like  a  gangnoie,  over  the  whole  boiy  of 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  saving  the  life  of  his  majesty 
without  cutting  off  every  limb  of  the  prerogative :  the 
device  of  union  passed  insensibly  into  a  league  of  con-  , 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  protestants  against 
papists,  concluded  in  an  assoaation  of  subjects 
against  their  sovereign,  confounding  policy  with  reli- 
gion. •  *  • 

I  shall  now  pass  some  necessary  reflections  npon  the 
whole.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  so  much  confusion  wrought  by  so  mean, 
so  scandalous,  so  ridiculous  instruments ;  lousy,  grea^J 
rogues,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  princes ;  porten, 
and  the  coarsest  of  letter-canriers,  to  be  made  Uie  con> 
fidants  of  public  ministers ;  starving  indigent  variets, 
that  had  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Brumigen  groat, 
and  lived  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  basket,  to 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  pocket  in 
his  majesty's  service,  as  Oates  and  Bedloe  pretended ; 
sots,  to  find  treason  in  words,  at  length  in  common 
]H>st-letters.  The  four  ruffians  to  have  but  twenty 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  astiault,  and 
Sir  George  Wakeman  fifteoi  thousand  pound  only  for 
poisoning  him,  without  running  the  fifteenth  part  ot 
the  risk ;  nay,  and  Bedloe  fifteen  hundred  pound  for 

*  The  exolusioii  of  the  hdr-preftumpHve,  the  Doka  eff  YeriE, 
who  was  a  Catholic,  from  the  Uirone— JSri. 
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, '  but  leiidiug  a  hand  to  the  helping  away  of  a  dead  ju»- 
tice :  these,  and  a  thousand  incredibilities  more,  must 
'  be  all  belieTod,  or  the  witnesses  found  to  be  most 
dsmnablj  forsworn,  unless  it  were  for  the  evidence's 
sake  that  thej  had  credit  given  *em ;  for  the  matter 
'  of  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  was  morally  im- 
'  possible  to  be  true ;  and  for  the  probity  of  the  wit- 
nesses, they  were  already  as  well  known  as  the  whip- 
ping-poet, for  a  pack  of  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  a 
{prostitute  and  an  abandoned  sort  of  mercenary  yil- 
ains :  and  yet  such  was  the  infatuated  credulity  of 
the  common  people  at  that  season,  and  such  the  bold 
,  and  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  managers  of  that  im- 
I    posture,  that  there  was  no  place  for  either  truth  or 
honesty  to  appear.     The  inference  I  draw  from  this 
preposterous  way  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  whole  story, 
•    from  end  to  ena,  was  a  practice ;  that  the  suborners  of 
the  perjury  were  also  the  protectors  and  the  patrons 
of  it  both  under  one ;  and  that  they  had  their  accom- 
plices in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  crisis  of 
'  6tate,  that  played  the  same  game  which  their  fore- 
.    fttthers  had  done  upwards  of  forty  years  before. 

There  is  more  good  taste  in  the  style  of  Sir  Roger 
'  L*Estnui|^*8  translations  of  ancient  authors  than  in 
'.  that  of  his  original  works.    The  following  is  a  brief 

I    ( ztract  from  his  rersion  of '  Seneca's  MozuU :' — 

'I 

I  llnffratiiude.} 

I '  The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and 
jl  telf-conceit,  avarice,  envy,  &c.  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
' :  cUmation,  *  'Tis  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me,  but  it 
,  came  so  late,  and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  e'en  as  good 

I  have  been  without  it :  If  he  had  not  given  it  to  me,  he 
Qiust  have  given  it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  nothing 

I I  out  of  his  own  pocket.'  Nay,  we  are  so  ungrateful,  that 
'  Se  that  gives  us  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  anything  to 
li  limself,  we  reckon  that  he  does  us  an  injuiy.  It  cost 
I '  Julius  Cscnar  his  life  the  disappointment  of  his  un- 
,  1  «tiable  companions ;  and  yet  he  reserved  nothing  of 
■  I  lU  that  he  got  to  himwlf,  but  the  liberty  of  dispos- 
' ,  ng  it.     There  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but  malignity 

1 1  inll  still  lessen  it:  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good 
,  •nterpretation  will  not  enlarge.  No  man  shall  ever 
be  grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  side,  or 
1 1  takes  a  good  office  by  the  wronff  handle.  The  avari- 
j  nous  man  is  naturally  ungrateful,  for  he  never  thinks 
1  he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has, 
'  i  anly  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
i;  power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  shall 
! '  find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes 
I    a  man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligation,  because 

\U  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 
'      Not   to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  in- 
'    human ;  but  to  return  evil  for  good  is  diabolical.  There 
1    are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  owe, 
the  more  they  hate.    There's  nothing  more  dangerous 
'    than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for  when  they  are  con- 
scious of  not  paying  the  debt,  they  wish  the  creditor 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises 
from  the  shame  of  an  abused  benefit.    When  we  are 
'    on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringing  there  is, 
and  profession.  '  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  this  favour, 
it  will  be  an  eternal  obligation  to  me.'    But,  within  a 
•    while  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  hear  no  more  words 
'  on't,  till  by  little  and  little  it  is  all  quite  foigotten. 
So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  there  is  no- 
thing dearer  to  us;  nor  anything  cheaper  when  we 
have  received  it.    And  yet  a  man  may  as  well  refuse 
'  to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust, 
without  a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without 
asking ;  and  when  we  have  no  value  any  further  for 
the  benefit,  we  do  commonly  care  as  little  for  the 
author.     People  follow  their  interest;  one  man   is 
grateful  for  his  convenience,  and  another  man  is  un- 
grateful for  the  same  reason. 


DR  RALPH  CtTDWOBTK. 

Dr  Ralph  Cud  worth  (1617-1688)  is  celebrated 
as  a  very  learned  divine  and  philosopher  of  this  age. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where, 
during  the  thirty  years  succeeding  1645,  he  held  the 
office  of  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  His  ])rincipal 
work,  which  is  entitled  The  True  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Univeret,  was  published  in  1678,  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  reAitation  of  the  atheistical  tenets  which 
at  that  time  were  extensively  held  in  Enghind.  It 
executes  only  a  portion  of  his  design ;  namely,  the  es- 
tablishment of  thefoUowing  three  propositions,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  fundamentals  or  essentials  of  true 
religion :  *  First,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not 
float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  that  there  is 
a  Grod«  an  omnipotent  understanding  being,  presiding 
over  all  Secondly,  that  this  God  being  essentially 
good  and  just,  there  is  something  in  its  own  nature 
immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust ;  and  not 
by  arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only.  And 
lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  forth  principals  or  masters 
of  our  own  actions,  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice 
for  them,  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blame-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to  deserve  punishment 
accordingly.'  From  this  statement  by  Cudworth 
in  his  preface,  the  reader  wrill  observe  that  he  main- 
tained (in  opposition  to  two  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Hobbes),  first,  the  existence  of  a  natural  and 
everlasting  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice : 
and  secondly,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  On  the 
former  point  he  differs  from  most  subsequent  oppo- 
nents of  Hobbism,  in  ascribing  our  consciousness  ol 
the  natural  difference  of  right  and  wrong  entirely 
to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  no  degree  to  senti- 
ment or  emotion.  As,  however,  he  confines  his 
attention  in  the  *  Intellectual  System'  to  the  first 
essential  of  true  religion  enumerated  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  ethical  questions  are  in  that  work  but 
incidentally  and  occasionally  touched  upon.  In 
combating  the  atheists,  he  displays  a  prodigious 
amount  of  erudition,  and  that  rare  degree  of  candour 
which  prompts  a  controversialist  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  which  he 
means  to  refute.  This  fairness  brought  upon  him 
the  reproach  of  insincerity;  and  by  a  contempo 
rary  Protestant  theologian  the  epithets  of  Arian, 
Socinian,  Deist,  and  even  Atheist,  were  freely  a])- 
plied  to  him.  '  He  has  raised,'  says  Dryden,  *  such 
strong  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,  that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them;' — *the  common  fate,'  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  '  of  those  who  dare  to 
appear  fair  authors.'  This  clamour  seems  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  philosopher,  who  refrained  fh>m  pub- 
lishing the  other  portions  of  his  scheme.  He  left, 
however,  several  manuscript  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality^  but  only  introductory  in  its  character,  was 
published  in  1731  by  Dr  Chandler,  bishop  of  Durham. 
His  unprinted  writings  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  include  treatises  on  Moral  Good  and 
Evil,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hobbes's  Notions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Extension  of  Spirits. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  speaking  of  the  two  published 
works,  observes,  that  *  The  Intellectual  System  of 
Cudworth  embraces  a  field  much  wider  than  his 
treatise  of  Immutable  Morality.  The  latter  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes, 
and  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  the  former  aspires  to 

*  The  AntinoDiiaos  were  a  sect  of  Proabyterians  which 
qmng  up  during  the  oonfuaton  of  the  civil  war  in  England. 
Their  designation  is  a  Greek  compound,  signifying '  enemies  ul 
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tear  np  by  the  roota  all  the  principlea,  both  physical 
and  metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It 
is  a  work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  stiU  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Price,  I  scarcely  recollect 
the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  &ults  (beside  the 
general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
plastio  natwrt;  or,  in  other  words,  "*  of  a  vital  and 
spiritual^  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses." Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  the  **  Intellectual 
System"  will  for  ever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
formation to  t^oae  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories.**  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  by  Mosbeini 
I  at  Jena  in  1733.  A  few  specimens  of  the  original 
are  suljoined : — 

IQod,  thMiffh  TmcomprAeMibU^  noi  InameeivabU.] 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  Ood  is  incompre- 
hensible to  our  finite  and  narrow  understandings,  that 
he  is  utterly  inconceirable  by  them,  so  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ourMlves  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as  that 
we  can  perfectlv  master  and  con(^uer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  by  the  sceptics,  akalcUepttm  ti, 
toHulhmy  ituomprehetmbU  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselves  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  universe,  hath  such  puzzling  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from. 
Wo  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental  thines, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenden  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 

the  Uw/  It  being  their  opinion  thst  exhortations  to  mormllty 
were  unnocofMory,  at  once  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  grace 
miould  of  Itaelf  lead  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
the  non-elect,  whose  aalvatlon  and  virtuous  conduct  were,  by 
the  ver>'  circunutance  of  non-election,  rendered  impowible. 
Some  of  the  Antinomian  doctor*  carried  their  views  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  '  that  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  It  foUows  that  the  wicked  actions 
they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  with  which 
they  an  chargeable,  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  oon- 
sidered  as  instances  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  Ood ; 
and  that,  ooosequently,  they  have  no  occasien  either  to  confess 
their  sins  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentanoa'  Baxter  and 
TiUotson  were  among  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  tenets 
of  this  sect— (Bee  Moshehnt  Eodeeiasticai  History,  cent 
zviL  chap  IL  sect  9S.)  Cudworth,  in  his  *  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  ImmntoUe  Morality,'  cbMses  with  the  atheisto  of 
antiquity  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  thought  *  that  Ood 
may  command  what  is  contrary  to  moral  rules ;  that  be  has 
no  inclination  to  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  he  may  Justly 
doom  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  torments;  and  that  what- 
ever Ood  does  wiU,  for  that  reason  Is  Just,  because  he  wills  it.* 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  by  what  sect  theee  views  were 
held. 
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have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or Hidb 
as  is  adequate  and  commeu«unite  to  the  tuencn  of 
things  ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment, that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or 
Understanding  Being  above  us  in  the  univene,  from 
which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  upon 
which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  bave 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  we  hare 
not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  lub- 
stance.  But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth, 
as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  can- 
not  penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through  the  nature 
of  everything,  yet  may  rational  souls  frame  certain 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  ori)  of 
beinff  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient 
for  tneir  purpose.  And  though  we  cannot  fullj  com- 
prehend the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infinitenees  of  m 
perfection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  abto- 
lutely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  nottro  modulo  eonformitj 
agretabU  and  proportionate  to  ovr  mranire  tmd  Kant- 
ling;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  and 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  cannot  enconjpaa 
it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  anns.  What- 
soever is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  uncdKeiTabk, 
is  nothing  ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  fullj  compre- 
hensible by  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  mon  incoro-  ' 
prehensible  to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  whidi 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  brightness ;  but  for 
the  very  same  reason  mav  it  be  said  alM  in  Mmc  MBse, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  anT> 
thing.  As  the  stm,  though  by  reason  of  its  exoe»ire 
splendour  it  dazzle  our  weak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notwith- 
standing, far  more  visible  also  than  any  of  the  ulm- 
lo8tB  MtdUe — the  tmall  mitty  stors.  Where  there  ia 
more  of  light  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  there 
is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibilitv  ;  snch  a  thin; 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  actmg  more  strengW 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  ireak  and  imper- 
fect minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redun- 
dancy of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent 
light  and  dazzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  u 
an  appearance  of  darkness  and  incomprehensibility ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  ns  the  apparition  of  an 
azure  obscurity  ;  which  pret  is  not  an  absolute  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere 
fancv  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  against  the  reality  of  its  exitteoee, 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  were 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  sre  hot 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  aniverx; 
were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  bat  what  our 
finite  understandings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  through,  hare 
a  commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conousr  and 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  ako- 
lutely  and  infinitelv  perfect,  that  is,  no  God.     *    • 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  U  that  there 
is  some  such  absolutely  perfect  Being,  which,  thoo^ 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  inoomprehensible  to  our  finite 
undentandings,  by  certain  passions,  i»hich  it  hath 
implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would  want  an  object 
to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  those  of  deroet 
veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  which,  in  the 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much 
to  us,  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much 
bigger  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoughts,  that 
it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  nar- 
row vessels ;  so  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  ooatemplstioB, 
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I  ind  filtod  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  ttill  an  im- 

I  iDcnsitj  of  it  left  without^  which  cannot  enter  in  for 

I  mmt  of  room  to  receire  it,  and  therefore  must  be 

I  apprehended  after  aome  other  strange  and  more  myii- 

terioiM  manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged  into 

I  it,  and  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.    To  conclude,  the 

Deity  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and 

imperfect  undentandings,  but  not  inconceirable ;  and 

'  therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic 

:  pretence  to  make  it  a  non-entity. 

[DifieuUy  of  Cmmnemg  IiUeraUd  UnbeUeven,] 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  only  a 
coDfutation  of  all  the  Atheistic  grounds,  yet  we  do 
therein  also  demonstrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
all  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  God.  We 
say  demonstrate,  not  a  priori^  which  is  impossible  and 
contndictious,  but,  by  necessary  inference,  from  prin- 
ciples altogether  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no 
means  grant  to  the  Atheists  that  there  is  more  than 
a  probiu>le  persuasion  or  opinion  to  be  had  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  or 
science.  NcTertheleas,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence 
that  whosoever  shall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
oius,  and  understand  all  the  words  of  them,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  presently  conrinced,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God. 
F«>r  we  believe  that  to  be  true  which  some  have 
affirmed,  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life,  any  con- 
cernment of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
cf  geometrical  theorems  themselves,  as  of  a  triangle 
'jjiring  three  angles  equal  to  two  licht,  whereby  men's 
jadgments  may  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
main »t  least  sceptical  about  them. 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  conceming  our> 
selves,  and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup-' 
po8e  it  aniversally  impossible  for  any  power  what- 
ever thus  to  create.  But  since  it  is  certain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corpo- 
real, it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  abeolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
new  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thoueht  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  Omni- 
potent Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger, 
or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light ;  or, 
lastly,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow ;  all 
these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  eneivies,  rays, 
images,  or  shadows  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to 
be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Beinff  infinitely 
perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impoasible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  is 
all.  Nor  can  it  be  raid  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
whatever  to  be  made  hj  that  which  hath  not  only 
infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also  infinite  active 
power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  tilings  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  prove, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though 
not  for  an  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
from  Bon-existcnce  into  being.  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  contradiction  ; 
and  thoiij^  it  be  a  contradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
eonceiTtng  an  imperfiict  being,  which  before  was  not, 
aAenrmcdi  to  be. 


DR  RICHARD  CUXBERLAKD. 

Br  Richard  Cumberland  (1632-1718),  another 
learned  and  amiable  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  raised  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough  in  1688.  He  had  previously  published, 
in  1672,  a  I^tin  work,  De  Legibus  Naiurtt  Diaqmgitio 
Phiiott^ica,  ice, ;  or,  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Nature;  in  which  their  form,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  fh>m 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil, 
are  considered  and  refuted.'  This  modest  and  eru- 
dite, but  verbose  production  (of  which  two  English 
translations  have  appeared),  contains  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  novel  riews  on  moral  science, 
along  with  others  of  very  doubtM  soundness.  The 
laws  of  nature  he  deduces  from  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  man.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Essay  towaniM  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish 
Weights  and  Measures,  comprehending  their  Monies, 
and  a  translation  of  Sanchontatho*s  Pharnician  History. 
In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  dis- 
pUyed  a  rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and 
benevolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent, 
he  replied,  *  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out.'  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  mental  vigour,  that  he  success- 
fully studied  the  Coptic  language  only  three  yean 
before  his  death. 

[The  Tabemade  and  Tempte  of  the  Jinct.] 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
God's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  geneml  officers  for 
all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  38),  was  thus  national, 
and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  ^e  evan- 
gelical spirit. 

Synag|ogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  conve- 
nience, in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional governors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  th^m.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  public 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wildttmess,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
church  by  appeals,  but  all  differences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron, 
although  the  high  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses, 
yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  prevented ;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  substantial  concerns  of  religion,  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence, 
svmmetiy,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
the  temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  God 
providea  for  the  Lerites  his  ministen.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
lon^ ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  souares  of  these  different  cubits  bear  to 
each  other,  by  the  i9th  and  20th  proposition  of 
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Euclid's  6th  book.  But  the  square  of  tbene  different 
cubits  are  in  foot  measure,  which  is  here  more  conve- 
nient, as  3,  82  to  2,  25 ;  the  bigger  of  which  is  near 
half  as  much  more  as  the  less.  Therefore  the  areas 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs,  are,  ac- 
cording to  mj  measure,  near  half  as  big  again  as  the/ 
would  DC  if  determined  bj  that  shorter  cubit. 

Such  greatness  of  the  temple  Solomon  intimates  to 
the  kicg  of  Tjre  to  be  requisite,  as  best  suiting  with 
the  greatness  of  God  (2  Chronicles  ii.  5).  This  reason, 
alleged  by  Solomon  to  a  heathen,  must  be  of  moral  or 
natural,  and  therefore  perpetual  force,  continuing  to 
evangelical  times;  and  therefore  intimating  to  us, 
that  eren  now  magnificent  and  stately  buildings  are 
useful  means  to  signify  what  great  and  honourable 
thoughts  we  have  of  God,  and  design  to  promote  in 
those  that  come  to  the  places  of  his  public  worship. 
And  from  God's  liberal  provision  of  land  in  the 
Levites'  suburbs,  besides  other  advantages,  we  are 
taught  by  Saint  Paul,  that  even  so  those  that  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  ix.  U). 

The  fitness,  safety,  and  honour  of  keeping  to  the 
use  of  such  indifierent  things,  as  have  been  deter- 
mined by  law  or  custom,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
constancy  of  Israel's  using  those  measures  (although 
others  might  be  assigned  as  the  Greek  or  Roman 
measures,  to  serve  the  same  ends)  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  probably  before,  to  the  captivity  and  after. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  they  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  which  altered  not  their 
nature  in  the  least.  And  this  instance  proves  un- 
deniably that  such  indifferent  practices,  as  the  use  of 
the  measures,  may  be  highly  useful  to  the  greatest 
moral  duties,  the  public  honour  of  God,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  justice  among  them. 

The  church  of  England  has  at  no  period  produced 
so  many  great  divines  as  during  that  to  which  our 
attention  is  at  present  directed.  Barrow,  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  and  South,  who  flourished 
during  this  era,  were  not  only  eminent  preachers 
in  their  day,  but  have  since  continued  to  stand  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  excellence  aa  writers  on 
theology. 

DR  ISAAC  BABROW. 

Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  of 
London,  was  bom  in  1630,  and  at  school  was  more 
remarkable  for  a  love  of  fighting  than  for  attention 
to  his  books.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  for  the 
church ;  but  perceiving,  at  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  ascendency  of  theological  and  poli- 
tical opinions  different  from  his  own  gave  him  little 
chance  of  preferment,  he  turned  his  views  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  After  some  time, 
however,  he  resumed  his  theological  pursuits,  de- 
voting also  much  attention  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  In  1 655,  having  been  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  abroad  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  visited  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, Germany,  and  HolUnd.  At  the  Turkish 
capital,  where  he  spent  twelve  months,  he  studied 
with  great  delight  the  works  of  St  Chrysostom, 
which  were  composed  in  that  city.  Barrow  returned 
to  England  in  1659,  and  in  the  following  year  ob- 
tained, without  opposition,  the  professorship  for 
which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate ;  to  which 
appointment  waa  added,  in  1662,  that  of  professor  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  college,  London.  Both  these 
he  resigned  in  1663,  on  becoming  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Cambridge  uni versi  ty.  After  fill- 
ing the  last  of  tliese  offices  with  great  ability  for  six 
yean,  towards  the  end  of  wliich  he  published  a 


valuable  and  profound  work  on  optica,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  more  exdotively  to  thedo^,  and 
in  1669  reiigned  hia  eluur  to  laaac  NewtoD.    He 


was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chap 
lains ;  and  in  1672  was  nominated  to  the  mastership 
of  Trinity  coUege  by  the  king,  who  observed  on  tie 
occasion,* that  *  he  had  bestowed  it  on  the  best  scholar 
in  England.'  To  complete  his  honours,  he  was,  in 
1675,  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university ;  but 
this  final  appointment  he  survived  only  two  years, 
having  been  cut  off  by  fever  in  1677,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six.  Dr  Barrow  was  distinguished  by  scrupu- 
lous integrity  of  character,  with  great  candour, 
modesty,  disinterestedness,  and  mental  serenity. 
His  manners  and  external  aspect  were  more  those 
of  a  student  than  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  he 
took  no  pains  to  improve  his  looks  by  attention  to 
dress.  On  an  occasion  when  he  preached  before  a 
London  audience  who  did  not  know  him,  his  appear- 
ance on  mounting  the  pulpit  made  so  unfavourable 
an  impression,  that  nearly  the  whole  congregation 
immediately  left  the  church.  He  never  waa  married. 
Of  his  powers  and  attainments  as  a  mathemati- 
cian (in  which  capacity  he  is  accounted  inferior  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  alone),  Barrow  has  left  evidence 
in  a  variety  of  treatises,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in 
the  I^tin  tongue.  It  is,  however,  by  his  theological 
works  that  he  is  more  generally  known  to  the  public. 
These,  consisting  of  sermons — expositions  of  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments — and  treatises  on  the 
pope's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of  the  church — were 
published  in  three  folio  volumes  a  few  years  after 
his  death.  His  sermons  continue  in  high  estimation 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  nervous 
though  unpolished  eloquence.  *  As  a  writer,'  says 
Mr  Stewart,  *  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  re- 
dundancy of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity 
of  his  expression  ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  charac 
terises  his  manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  powerful  and 
of  conscious  facility  ii>  the  execution  of  whatever  he 
undertakes.  Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical, 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  he  seems  always  tc 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feels  itself  superior  to  the 
occasion ;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the  greatest 
difliculties,  **  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength."  '♦    He 
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compoted  with  such  care,  that  in  general  it  was  not 
till  he  had  transcribed  his  aermons  three  or  four 
,  times,  that  their  language  satisfied  him.  The  length 
of  his  discourses  was  unusually  great,  seldom  less 
than  an  hour  and  a-half  being  occupied  in  the  de- 
livery. It  is  recorded,  that  having  occasion  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and 

•  aldermen  of  London,  he  spoke  for  three  hours  and  ar 
half;  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 

>  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
*  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 

,  long.'  The  influence  of  the  intellectual  fertility 
which  this  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates,  is  seen  in 
the  composition  of  his  sermons ;  for  the  copiousness 
of  his  thoughts  seems  to  overpower  him  in  giving 
them  expression,  and  in  this  way  is  apt  to  render 
his  sentences  parenthetical  and  involved.  Barrow's 
style  is  less  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

[The  Excellency  of  the  Chrittian  Hdigion.'] 

*  *  Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 
that  it  prescribes  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  our  nature,  most  conducive  to 
oar  welfare  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 
]»riTate  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 
,  hj  the  strict  observance  whereof  we  bring  our  human 
nature  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 
also  thereby  obtain  God's  favour,  oblige  and  benefit 
'  men,  and  procure  to  ourselves  the  conveniences  of  a 
'  sober  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  eood  conscience.  For 
if  we  examine  the  precepts  whicn  respect  our  duty  to 
God,  what  can  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to 
a^  than  are  thone  daties  of  piety  which  our  religion 
enjoins  f  What  is  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 
we  should  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 
most  excellent  1  that  wc  should  bear  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion for  him,  who  is  perfect  goodness  himself,  and  most 
beneficial  to  us  1  that  we  should  have  the  most  awful 
dread  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 
Ju't  f  that  we  should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  from 
whom  we  received  our  being,  with  all  the  comforts  and 
coHTeniences  of  it  1  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 
in  reason  expect  from  his  goodness,  nor  can  he  ever 
fall  to  perform  his  promises  ?  that  we  should  render 
all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  children,  servants, 
and  subjects  we  are !  Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege 
than  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 
ably hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants !  Can 
we  desire  to  receive  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 
asking  for  them !  Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
onr  offences  be  required  thaa  confessing  of  them,  re- 
pentance, and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them  t  The 
practice  of  such  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 
'  cannot  but  be  of  vast  aulvantage  to  us,  as  it  procures 
peace  of  conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 
from  all  terrors  and  scruples  of  mind,  from  all  tor- 
menting cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  bjr  which  our  reli- 
gion regulates  our  carriage  and  oehaviour  towards  our 
neighbours  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
food  and  useful  as  those  which  the  gospel  afibrds! 
It  enjoins  us  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one  an- 
other ;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
good ;  heartily  to  sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able  ;  willingly  to  part  with 
oor  substance,  ease,  and  pleasure,  for  their  benefit  and 
relief;  not  confining  this  our  charity  to  particular 
friends  and  relations,  but,  in  conformity  to  tne  bound- 
Jess  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
It  requires  ua  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
finnitiesy  mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
juries ;  retaining  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
but  requiting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  good 


deeds.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  station^ 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend- 
ing in  our  conversation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  harsh  language;  not  to  injure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  neighbour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  beforo  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  convenience.  And  would  men 
observe  and  practise  what  this  excellent  doctrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead !  what  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
bea)me,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is! 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  our  souls 
and  bodies,  we  shall  also  find  that  nothing  could  be 
devised  more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare.  It  obliges  us  to 
preser^'e  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  suffer  the  brutish  part  to  usurp 
and  domineer  over  us ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  bodily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  vain  fancy,  to  commit  that 
which  is  unworthy  of,  or  mischievous  to  us.  It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  God,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  or  vain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.  It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  oi 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  tliat 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
patiently  bear  all  events  that  may  happen  to  us.  It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments ;  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  impair  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.  It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightful ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  God,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.  It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fading  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world ;  things  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  affection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  are 
infinitely  pure,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  the  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence  ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  have  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conver- 
sation in  heaven.  And  as  our  religion  delivers  a  most 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chiefly  requires 
from  us  a  rational  and  spiritual  service.  The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  also  very  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.  And  otur  religion  hath  this  farther  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  cop^  of 
good  practice.  Example  yields  the  most  compendious 
instruction,  the  most  eflicacious  incitement  to  action ; 
and  never  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
fit  for  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  ua  through  all  the  parts  of 
duty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  difficult  ones, 
that  of  charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  capacities 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings 
might  easily  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
in  the  performance  of  all  substantial  duties  towards 
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God  and  man.  It  is  also  an  example  attended  with 
the  greatest  obligations  and  inducementii  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  excellency  and  dignity 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  most  hol^  Son  of  God),  or 
our  manifold  relations  to  him,  bemg  our  lord  and 
master,  our  best  friend  and  most  gracious  redeemer ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  hare  received  from  him, 
even  redemption  from  extreme  misery,  and  being  put 
into  a  capacity  of  the  most  perfect  happiness;  all 
which  are  so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  iu  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  religion  doth  not  only  fully  acquaint  us 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  is  another  peculiar  virtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  most  solid  founda- 
ticn.  Indeed,  ancient  philosophers  have  highly  com- 
mended virtue,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
praise,  and  the  arguments  used  to  enforce  its  practice, 
were  very  weak ;  also  the  principles  from  whence  it 
was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  proposed,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  ours.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  goodness  to  us  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  imperfect  and  fallible  reason,  but  as 
conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness,  infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  God  ;  and  which  is  enjoined  us 
by  this  unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indirtpensable 
duty,  and  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actions  are  love,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  good-will  to  men,  and  a  due 
regara  to  our  own  welfare.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  Ood*s  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men  ;  it 
excites  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor,  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  king ;  that 
we  snail  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  God,  and  certainly  obtain  his  favour,  mercy,  and 
every  blessing  necessary  for  us ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  procure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  but  acquire 
crowns  of  everlasting  glory  and  bliss.  These  are  the 
firmest  grounds  on  which  virtue  can  subsist,  and  the 
most  cfl^ectual  motives  to  the  embracing  of  it. 

Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Christianity,  and 
which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  that  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  persuades 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encouragement  would  little  avail.  The  Chrintian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  spirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  sood  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and  information ; 
if  our  passions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sub- 
due them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance ;  for 
on  our  earnest  seeking  and  asking,  it  ofi^ers  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  himself  to  direct,  assist, 
support,  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  constancy  ask  it,  God 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to  '  grant  his  Holy  Spirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways,  to  admonish  them  of 
their  duty,  to  stren^hen  them  in  obedience,  to  secure 
them  from  temptations,  to  support  them  in  affliction. 
As  this  is  peculiar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  consider- 
able advantage.  For  what  would  the  more  perfect 
rule  signify,  without  power  to  observe,  and  knowledge 
to  discern  it!  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent,  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily 


deluded  by  false  appearances,  and  transported  'witb 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  oondact  himielf^ 
i|ithout  some  guide  and  assistance ;  or  kov  to  ^nte- 
cute  what  is  ^od  for  him,  especially  in  eases  of  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty !  how  can  sadi  an  one  contiooe 
in  a  good  state,  or  recover  himself  from  a  bad  one,  or 
attain  any  virtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  such 
a  friendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  gaard  and 
defend  him !  It  is  Uiis  consideration  only  that  caa 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  our  courage,  and  quicken  oar 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assnies  oa  that 
there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  God*g  grace,  ire 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  which,  by 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  of  ooiaelres,  yet  we  'can  do  all 
things  by  Christ  that  strengthens  ua.' 

Our  religion  doth  further  declare,  that  God  is  oot 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  our  fnend, 
making  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  offering  a  fall 
pardon  for  all  crimes  we  hare  committed.  It  wsam 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  God  will  not  W 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiaa ;  that  \j  rar 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repentance  we  dut 
rise  again  ;  that  our  endeavours  to  please  God,  though 
imperfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serious  and  sincere, 
will  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tenor  of  that 
great  covenant  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  the 
Son  of  God  procured  by  his  intercession,  poidttsed 
by  his  wonderful  patience  and  meritorious  obedicDce, 
ratified  and  sealed  by  his  blood,  published  to  man- 
kind, and  confirmed  the  truth  thereof  by  manv  voft- 
derful  miracles.  Thus  is  our  religion  an  inestimabk 
benefit  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  who  sinoerelr  , 
embrace  and  firmly  adhere  to  it ;  because  it  gi^e 
ease  to  their  conscience,  and  encourages  them  in  thr 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  >t$ 
speech,  which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  cap*- 
city  of  all  persons,  and  worthy  the  majestv  and  sin- 
cerity of  divine  truth.  It  expresseth  itself  plAinh 
and  simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  osten- 
tation of  wit  or  eloquence.  It  speaks  with  an  imj^e- 
rious  a^vful  confidence,  in  the  stnun  of  a  king;  it« 
words  carrying  with  them  authority  and  power  diriQc, 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedienee ;  as  thU 
you  are  to  believe,  this  you  are  to  do,  on  pain  of  ooi 
high  diMpleasure,  and  at  your  utmost  peril,  fix  erea 
your  life  and  salvation  depend  thereon.  Such  v^  the 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  plainly  be- 
comes the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  use,  when  he  is 
pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will  to  us  his  oca* 
tures. 

As  God  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we  codM 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, if  ever  he  would  convincingly  signify  his  i«i'J 
and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by  effects  of  his  incom- 
municable  power,  by  works  extraordinaxy  and  wpw- 
natural ;  and  innumerable  such  hath  God  afforded  ii> 
favour  and  countenance  of  oar  religion ;  as  his  clearh 
predicting  the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  br 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  from  hearen ; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  course  of  natural  cat»e< ; 
by  remarkable  instances  of  providence ;  by  inteni&l 
attestations  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men;  by 
such  wonderful  means  doth  God  demonstrate  that  the 
Christian  religion  came  from  him ;  an  advantage  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  such  as  no  other  institution,  exceiA 
that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  could 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hope  tiiese  considen- 
tions  will  be  sufficient  to  Tindicate  our  religion  froo 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate,  vain,  anti 
dissolute  persons,  as  also  to  confirm  us  in  the  esteem, 
and  excite  us  to  the  practice  thereof. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  aside  their  prejndict". 
reason  would  compel  them  to  confess,  that  the  heave?!  <« 
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doctrines  and  Uws  of  Christ,  sstablished  by  innumer- 
ftUe  mimcles,  his  completely  holy  and  pure  life,  his 
meekDCMB,  charity,  and  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  Uod  in  his  death,  and  his  wonderful  resurrection 
from  tLe  state  of  the  dead,  are  most  unquestionable 
eridenoes  of  the  dirinity  ojf  his  person,  of  the  truth  of 
his  gospel,  and  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  us 
thankfully  toacoept  him  for  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour, 
on  the  gracious  terms  he  has  proposed.  To  love  God 
with  all  our  souls,  who  is  the  maker  of  our  beings, 
sad  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  who  bear  his 
irai^,  as  they  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  are  they  duties  fitted  to  our 
nature,  and  most  agreeable  to  our  reason.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  obtaining  the  love,  favour,  and  kindness 
of  Ood  should  be  the  chi<if  and  ruling  principle  in  our 
hearts,  the  first  thing  in  our  consideration,  as  what 
ought  to  govern  all  tne  purpoiies  and  actions  of  our 
iires  ;  so  we  cannot  possibly  have  more  powerful  mo- 
tires  to  goodness,  ri^teousness,  justice,  equity,  meek- 
ness, humility,  temperance,  and  chantity,  or  greater 
dissuasives  and  discouragement  from  all  kinds  of  sin, 
than  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  afford  us.  If  we  will 
fear  and  reverence  Ood,  love  our  enemies  who  despite- 
fuUy  use  us,  and  do  good  in  all  our  capacities,  we  are 
promised  that  our  reward  shall  be  very  great ;  that 
we  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  that  we 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of 
rigk:eoii8ness,  of  life,  and  gloij. 

{WhatuWUf] 

First  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  is  we 
•peak  of  is,  or  what  this  iacetiousness  doth  import ! 
To  which  question  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man  ;  *  'Tis  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know.'  Any  one  better  appre- 
hends whas  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  manv  |arbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by 
several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less 
hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure 
of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a 
trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advan- 
tage from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  afiinity 
of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under 
an  odd  similitude;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  ^uirkisn  reason,  in 
a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly 
retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a 
bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or^- 
ture  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being : 
aometimes  it  riseth  onl^  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  strange;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose ;  often  it  consists  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell 
how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  langua^.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner 
of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as 
reacon  tea^eth  and  proveth  things  by),  which  b^  a 

Sretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression 
oth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some 
wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth 
lidxniimtion,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  appre- 


hension, a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 
spirit  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It  seemeth 
to  ar:i^e  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable  skill,  that  he 
can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose 
before  him ;  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour, 
not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination. 
Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  epidexim, 
dexterous  men ;  and  eutrt^toi^  men  of  facile  or  versa- 
tile manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all 
things,  or  turn  all  thinp  to  themselves.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delight,  by  gratifyinff  curiosity  with  its  rare- 
ness or  semblance  of  difficulty ;  as  monsters,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  their  rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not 
for  their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with 
pleasure,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious 
thoughts  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ; 
by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of 
emulation  or  complaisance  ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang. 

[  WiM  SdeeUon  of  PleasureaJ] 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ; 
in  general,  by  disposing  u»  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  good  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mis- 
chiefs, and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For 
whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate 
advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexter- 
ous address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceeding, 
doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil 
blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  credulity, 
precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance, 
DRckwardness,  inability,  unwieldiness  and  confusion 
of  thought  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand 
Hnares  and  treacherous  allurements,  from  innumerable 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  man^ 
needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless 
endeavours,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  inxtructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and 
rightly  to  value  the  objects  that  court  our  affections 
and  challenge  our  care;  and  thereby  regulates  our 
passions  and  moderates  our  endeavours,  which  begets 
a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of 
mind.  For  when,  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and 
relying  upon  ill-nt>unded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly  pursue  things 
of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and 
prodigally  mispend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  oux 
labour,  so  the  event  not  answering  our  expectation, 
our  minds  thereby  are  confoundra,  disturbed,  and 
distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we 
conceive  gro^t  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured 
with,  and  vigorously  strive  to  attain,  things  of  excel- 
lent worth  and  weighty  conse€[uence,  the  conscience 
of  having  well  placed  our  affections  and  w»'ll  employed 
our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  (n  rresponding 
to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpressible 
content.  And  so  it  is :  present  appearance  and  vul- 
gar conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon  our  fancies,  dis- 
guising things  with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  repre- 
senting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  whilst  the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a 
more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  jiwels 
enclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gross 
sense,  and  pass  undisceraed  by  us.  But  the  light  of 
wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  be- 
reaves it  of  its  false  colours,  so  it  penetrates  into  the 
retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals  its  genuine 
lustre. 

{Orief  ComroUed  fty  TFtKfom.] 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  pains 
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incident  to  life,  whether  CMual  adrcnitiea  or  natunJ 
afflictionis  easy  and  lupportablc,  by  rightly  valuing 
the  iinportanoe  and  moderating  the  influence  of  them. 
It  iuSen  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  amplify 
the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  repre- 
•entiug  them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless  than 
they  truly  are.  It  allows  them  no  force  beyond  what 
naturally  and  necessarily  they  have,  nor  contributes 
nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them  at  a 
due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon 
the  soul,  or  to  proj^ate  their  influence  beyond  their 
proper  sphere. 

[ironoMT  to  GocW] 
God  is  honoured  by  a  willing  and  caieftil  pr&ctioe 
of  all  piety  and  virtae  for  conecienoe'  sake,  or  an 
avowed  obedience  to  hij  holy  will.  This  is  the  most 
natuial  expression  of  our  reverence  towards  him,  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  same  in 
others.  A  subject  cannot  better  demonstrate  the  re- 
reience  he  bears  towards  his  prince,  than  by  (with  a 
cheerful  diligence)  observing  his  laws;  for  by  so 
doing,  he  declares  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  autho- 
rity and  revereth  the  migesty  which  enacted  them ; 
that  he  approves  the  wisdom  which  devised  them,  and 
the  goodness  which  designed  them  for  public  benefit ; 
that  he  dreads  his  prince's  power,  which  can  maintain 
them,  and  his  justice,  which  will  vindicate  them ; 
that  he  relies  upon  his  fidelity  in  making  good  what 
of  protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the 
ebeervers  of  them.  No  less  prmant  a  signification 
of  our  reverence  towards  God  do  we  yield  in  our 
dadly  and  strictly  obeying  his  laws,  thereby  evi- 
Jencing  our  submission  to  God's  sovereign  authority, 
our  esteem  of  hU  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful 
regard  to  his  power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in 
him,  and  dependence  upon  his  word.  The  goodliness 
to  the  sight,  the  pleasantneM  to  the  taste,  which  is 
ever  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety 
beareth,  the  beauty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a 
sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  cerUinly  produce 
veneration  to  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  such  things, 
and  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.  We  shall 
especially  honour  God  by  discharging  faithfully  those 
offices  which  God  hath  intrusted  us  with  ;  by  improv- 
ing diligently  those  talents  which  God  hath  committed 
to  us ;  by  using  carefully  those  means  and  opportu- 
nities which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us  of  doing  him 
service  and  promoting  his  glory.  Thus,  he  to  whom 
God  hath  given  wealth,  if  he  expend  it,  not  to  the 
nourishment  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the 
gratifying  his  own  pleasure  or  humour,  but  to  the 
furtherance  of  God's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
indigent  neighbour,  in  any  pious  or  charitable  way, 
he  doth  thereby  in  a  special  manner  honour  God. 
He  also  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  wit  and  parte, 
if  he  employ  them  not  so  much  in  contriving  projects 
to  advance  his  own  petty  interests,  or  in  procuring  vain 
applause  to  himself,  as  m  advantageously  setting  forth 
God's  praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodness, 
dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of  virtue,  he  doth 
thereby  remarkably  honour  God.  He  likewise  that 
hath  honour  conferred  upon  him,  if  he  subordinate  it 
to  God's  honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit  as  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  cre<lit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning 
and  illustrating  piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth  enunently 
practise  this  duty. 

ine  Chodnest  qf  Ood:] 
Wherever  we  direct  our  eyes,  whether  we  reflect 
them  inward  upon  ourselves,  we  behold  his  goodness 
to  occupy  and  penetrate  the  very  root  and  centre  of 
our  beings ;  or  extend  them  abroad  towards  the  things 
about  us,  we  may  perceive  ourselves  enclosed  whoUy, 


and  surrounded  with  his  benefits.  At  home,  we  find 
a  comely  body  framed  by  his  curious  artifice,  vsrioiu  ' 
organs  fitly  proportioned,  situated  and  tempered  for 
strength,  ornament,  and  motion,  actuated  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  invigorated  with  lively  spirits,  disposed  to 
health,  and  Qualified  for  a  long  endurance ;  lubier- 
vient  to  a  soul  endued  with  divers  senses,  facultiea, 
and  powers,  apt  to  inquire  after,  pursue,  and  peroeire 
various  delights  and  contents.  Or  when  we  contciD- 
plate  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  and,  walking 
about  at  our  leisure,  gaze  upon  this  ample  tbestre  m 
the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty,  constant 
order,  and  sumptuous  furniture  thereof,  Uie  glohoiu 
splendour  and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens,  the 
pleasant  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  curious  figure  and 
fragrant  sweetni^ss  of  plants,  the  exquisite  fiame  of 
animals,  and  all  other  amazing  miracles  of  nature, 
wherein  the  glorious  attributes  of  God  (especially  his 
transcendent  goodness)  are  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played (so  that  by  them  not  only  large  acknwrledg- 
meuts,  but  even  congratulatory  hymns,  as  it  were,  of 
praise,  have  been  extorted  from  the  mouth«  of  Aii»- 
totle,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  such  like  men,  never  sus- 
pected guilty  of  an  excessive  devotion),  tUen  should 
our  hearts  1^  aflfected  with  thankful  sense,  and  oui 
lips  brei^  forth  into  his  praise. 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace  1  diariiy  dotii  hold 
down  its  head,  is  abashed  and  out  of  countens^* 
partaking  of  his  shame.  Is  any  man  disappointed  m 
his  hopes  or  endeavours  I  charity  crieth  out,  alai !  ai 
if  it  were  itself  defeated.  Is  any  man  afflicted  with 
pain  or  sickness!  charity  looketh  sadly,  it  vigheth 
and  groaneth,  it  fainteth  and  languisheth  with  him. 
Is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  want!  dumtv,  if  it 
cannot  succour,  it  will  condole.  Doth  ill  sews  arrive! 
charity  doth  hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear  and  a  aad 
heart,  although  not  particularly  oonceraed  in  it.  The 
fight  of  a  wreck  at  sea,  of  a  field  spread  with  caicswa, 
of  a  country  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  and  cities 
ruined,  and  of  the  like  calamities  incident  to  man- 
kind, would  touch  the  bowels  of  any  man .  bat  the 
very  report  of  them  would  affect  the  heart  of  daritT. 

lOmcord  <md  Diaeord.} 
How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  (as  David 
saith)  for  brethren  (and  so  we  are  all  at  l««t  by 
nature)  to  live  together  in  unity.  How  that  {a» 
Solomon  saith)  better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietn«s 
therevrith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  «nfc 
How  delicious  that  conversation  is  which  is  accom- 
panied with  mutual  confidence,  freedom,  <»^f**^' 
and  complaisance ;  how  calm  the  mind,  howcompoied 
the  affections,  how  serene  the  countenance,  how  mdo- 
dious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  contentful 
the  whole  life  is  of  him  that  neither  deviarth  nuschirf 
against  others,  nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived  apin?t 
himself  I  And  contrariwise,  how  ungrateful  and  loath- 
some a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of  enmity,  wrath, 
dissension  :  having  the  thoughts  distracted  with  soli- 
citous care,  anxious  suspicion,  aivious  regret;  the 
heart  boiling  with  choler,  the  face  overclouded  with 
discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and  out  <rf  tune,  the 
ean  filled  vrith  discordant  noises  of  contradicti*^ 
clamour,  and  reproach ;  the  whole  frame  of  body  and 
soul  distempered  and  disturbed  with  the  woret  cf 
passions  !  How  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  wall 
in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than  to  wander  in  rogm 
ways  overgrown  with  briers,  obstructed  vrith  nibs,  and 
beset  with  snares;  to  sail  steadily  in  a  auiet,  than  to 
be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea ;  to  behold  the  lovely 
face  of  heaven  smiling  with  a  cheerful  seiwiitv,  than 
to  see  it  frowning  with  clouds,  or  raging  with  storms; 
to  hear  harmonious  consents  than  dissonant  janglin|s; 
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'  to  lee  objects  oomspondent  in  graceful  sjmmetipr, 
,  thu  lying  disorderlj  in  confiued  heap^;  to  be  in 
'  health,  and  have  the  natural  humours  consent  in 
,  moderate  temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases) 
'  agitated  with  tumultuous  commotions :  how  all  senses 
I  and  faculties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those 
'  emblems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  proportion. 
,  Yea,  how  nature  unirersally  delights  in  a  quiet  sta- 
bility or  undisturbed  progress  of  motion  ;  the  beauty, 
'   strength,  and  vigour  of  cTerything  requires  a  concur- 

>  rence  of  force,  co-operation,  and  contribution  of  help ; 
I   all  things  thrire  and  flourish  by  communicating  reci- 

'  prooU  aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly  con- 
i|  wpixwj  of  its  parts;  and  especially  that  political 
I    loriety  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  de- 

Snds  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on  it  for  its  support, 
ow  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven,  into 
which  neither  complaint,  pain,  nor  clamour  (oute 
penthoif  onU  jxmos,  oute  kraugi,  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
calypse) do  ever  enter ;  but  blessed  souls  converse 
<{    together  in  perfect  lore,  and  in  perpetual  concord; 
' '    snd  how  a  condition  of  enmity  represents  the  state  of 
i    hell,  that  black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
1 1    fieiy  wrath,  and  horrible  tumult.    How  like  a  para- 
dise the  world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy  and  rest, 
if  men  would  cheerfully  conspire  in  afl^ection,  and 
helpfully  contribute  to  each  other's  content :  and  how 
I    like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild 
'     beasts,  they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each 
,!    other.     How  not  only  philosophy  hath  placed  the 
,!    supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind 
;    and  tnuqnillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
'    irregular  passions  and  perturbations ;  but  that  Holy 

>  Scripture  itself,  in  that  one  term  of  peace,  most  usu- 
'  ally  comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and 
.     prosperity :  so  that  the  heavenly  consort  of  angels, 

when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better  ez- 
> ,    press  their  sense  than  by  saying,  *  Be  on  earth  peace, 
and  good-will  among  men.' 

Almighty  God,  the  most  good  and  beneficent  Maker, 
gndoos  Lofd,  and  merciful  Preserver  of  all  things, 
infuse  into  their  hearts  those  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  benignity ;  grant  us  and  his  whole 
cfaunA,  and  sJl  his  creation,  to  serve  him  quietly  here, 
and  a  blisaful  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for 


ilndtutry,} 

Sf  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and  steady 
ication  of  mind,  joined  with  a  Tigorous  exercise 
0^  our  active  faculties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason- 
^le,  honest,  useful  desLni,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment  of  some  considerable  gooNd ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious  who  continueth 
intent  and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring 
wealth ;  a  soldier  is  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
occasion,  and  earnest  in  action  towards  obtaining  the 
rictoiT ;  and  a  scholar  is  industrious  who  doth  assi- 
duously bend  his  mind  to  siudy  for  getting  know- 


Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  action,  for 
that  is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  rest- 
less thing,  never  abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from 
thought  or  from  design ;  being  like  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose  by  reason,  yet 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  fancy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  somewhither.  But  the  direction  of  our 
mind  to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching, 
in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our 
active  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
industnr;  the  which  therefore  usually  is  attended 
with  labour  and  pain ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  aflfect  Tariety  and  liberty,  being  ap^  to  loathe 
fcrnin^y  objects^  and  to  be  weary  of  any  constraint)  is 


not  easily  kept  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  same 
thing ;  and  tne  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  tliat  it  is  hard  to  fix  them ; 
and  the  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained 
to  a  high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel 
a  lassitude  somewhat  offensive  to  nature;  whence 
labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry,  and  laboriousness  is  a  name  signifying  it ; 
upon  which  account  this  virtue,  as  involving  labour, 
deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation ;  it  being  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
so  doing  is  attended  with  difllculty  and  trouble. 

Such,  in  general,  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  practice  whereof  the  following  conside- 
rations may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth  befit  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature,  all  the  faculties 
of  our  soul  and  organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in 
a  congruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to 
watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  I  say,  are 
formed  for  action,  and  that  not  in  a  loose  and  gad- 
dins  way,  or  in  a  slack  and  remiss  degree,  but  in  re- 
gard to  determinate  ends,  with  vigour  requisite  to 
attain  them  ;  and  especially  our  i^>petites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  attaii^ble  witn- 
out  it ;  according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
*  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour ;'  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things 
which  he  caimot  attain  without  pains ;  and  not  en- 
during them,  he  for  want  thereof^  doth  feel  a  deadly 
smart  and  anguish :  wherefore,  in  not  being  industri- 
ous, we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker,  we  pervert  his 
work  and  gifls,  we  forfeit  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto,  industry  doth  preserve 
and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and 
temper,  improving  and  advancing  it  towards  its  best 
state.  The  labour  of  our  mind  in  attentive  medita- 
tion and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient  of 
thinking  upon  any  object  or  occasion,  doth  polish  and 
refine  it  by  use,  doth  enlarge  it  by  accession  of  habits, 
doth  quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  dif- 
fusing them  into  their  proper  channels.  The  very 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  organs  of  action 
sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs  and  superfluous 
humours,  opening  passages,  distributing  nourishment, 
exciting  vital  heat;  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  good 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul 
rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  listlessness,  a  heavy 
unwieldiness,  must  seize  on  us;  our  spirits  will  be 
stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay ;  the  vigour  of 
our  mind,  ana  the  health  of  our  body,  will  be  much 
impaired. 

It  is  with  ns  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which 
by  motion  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and 
perfection,  in  their  sweetness,  in  their  lustre;  rest 
corrupting,  debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ;  but  stag- 
nation tunieth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle :  if  the  air 
be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome  ;  but 
from  being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid :  if 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and  splendid  ; 
but  lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust :  if  the 
earth  be  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker 
weeds  it  will  produce:  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation :  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  Mtion  conform- 
able to  its  designed  end  and  use :  in  like  manner  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  fiMolties  d^ 
pend  on  their  constant  exercise. 
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JOHN  TILLOTflOir. 


John  Tillotson  (1630-1694)  wbm  the  ion  of  a 
dothier  at  Sowerby,  near  Ualifax,  and  was  brougrht 
np  to  the  CalTinistic  faith  of  the  Puritans.    While 


▲rolibidMpTmotss^ 


studying  at  Cnmbridge,  his  early  notions  were  con- 
siderably nuKlified  by  the  perusal  of  Chillingworth's 
•  Religion  of  the  ProtcstanU ;'  and  at  the  passing  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  they  had  become  so 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  church  of  EngUnd,  that 


BtLa^ 


Church,  Jewiy. 


b*  fubmitted  to  the  law  without  hesitation,  and  ac- 
cepted a  curacy.     lie  very  quickly  beaunc  noted  ai 


a  preacher,  and  began  to  rise  in  the  diiiidL  Itwss 
as  lecturer  in  St  I^wrence  chnich,  Jewry,  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  his  sermons  first  ittrscted 
general  attention.  The  importance  which  he  thus 
acquired  he  endearoured  to  empby  in  faroor  of  his 
old  associates,  the  nonconformists,  whom  he  wai 
anxious  to  bring,  like  himself^  within  the  psle  of  the 
establishment ;  but  his  efforts,  though  mainly  po^ 
haps  prompted  by  beoerolent  feeling,  led  to  no- 
thing but  disappointment  Meanwhile,  TiUotton 
had  married  Miss  French,  a  niece  of  OliTer  Crom- 
well, by  which  alliance  he  became  connected  with 
the  celebrated  Dr  Wilkins,  the  second  husband  of 
his  wife's  mother.  This  led  to  his  being  intnuted 
with  the  publication  of  the  works  of  that  prelate 
after  his  decease.  The  moderate  principles  of  T3- 
lotson  as  a  churchman,  and  his  respectable  disnc- 
ter,  raised  him  after  the  Berolution  to  the  srch- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  which  situation  he 
exerted  himself  to  remove  the  abuses  that  htd 
crept  into  the  church,  and,  in  particular,  msnifested 
a  strong  desire  to  abolish  non-residence  among  the 
clergy.  Tliese  proceedings,  and  the  heterodoxy  of 
some  of  his  views,  excited  much  enmity  agaiiut 
him,  and  subjected  him  to  considerable  annoyance. 
He  died  about  three  years  after  being  raised  to 
the  primacy,  leaving  his  sermons  as  the  lole  pro- 
perty with  which  he  was  able  to  endow  his  widow. 
On  ac6ount  of  his  great  celebritv  as  a  divine,  thpy 
were  purchased  by  a  bookseller  for  no  less  than  tvo 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas ;  and  down  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  continued  in  high  estimation, 
as  instructive,  rational,  perspicuous,  and  impressire 
discourses.  Although  die  style  of  Tillotsoa  it  fre-  1 1 
quently  careless  and  languid,  his  sentences  tedioas  i 
and  unmusical,  his  words  ill-chosen  and  unskilfoliy  ;  | 
placed,  and  his  metaphors  deficient  in  dignity,  vet  i 
there  is  so  much  warmth  and  eamestnen  in  his  1 1 
manner,  such  purity  and  deamess  of  expression,  so  < 
entire  a  f^-eedom  from  the  appearance  of  affectation  | 
and  art,  and  so  strong  an  infusion  of  excellent  seme  ; 
and  virtuous  feeling,  that,  in  spite  of  all  defects  | 
these  sermons  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  sound  practical  religion  and  phikMophv.  | 
Many  detached  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  i 
important  truths  are  conveyed  with  admirable  force  { 
and  precision;  in  the  following  extracts,  ve  shall  i 
endeavour  to  illustrate  both  the  excellences  and  || 
faults  of  the  works  of  this  cmiiient  divine.  i 

[A  dvantaga  of  Truih  and  Smeerity.] 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  ap* 
pearance,  and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  anytbin; 
be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better: 
for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not,  but  because  be  thinks  it  good  to  hare 
such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  I  for  to  coonterfrit  aoU 
dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  ml 
excellency.  Now,  the  best  way  m  the  world  for  s  roan 
to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be  what  we  wou]<i 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  that  it  is  many  times  as  troubl^ 
some  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  qoality,  as 
to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains 
and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost.  There  is  some- 
thing unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will 
easily  discern  from  native  hsauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for 
where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always 
be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and 
betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  anj 
man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be  w 
indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  lo  ercn 
body's  satisfaction ;  so  that,  upon  all  aooonnts,  sir^ 
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oeritj  is  tiue  wisdonL  Pftiiicularly  as  to  the  wf^iit 
of  tills  world*  integpt^  hath  many  advanta^  orer 
sll  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  disninalation  and 
dsoeit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
«fer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it 
hss  lc«  of  trouble  and  difficultr,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it;  it  is 
(he  Moiicst  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  canyinjr 
OS  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
Isst  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con* 
tinnally  grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  serrice- 
sble  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
stm^  h^  use ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
practiseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  con- 
inning  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and 
ooniidenoe  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage 
in  the  business  and  affiurt  of  life. 

Truth  ]»  always  consistent  with  itself^  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
lits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
sie  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a 
man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  ^ood.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in 
need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
chaigeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building 
st  first  upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sin- 
cerity is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery :  of  which  the  crafty  man  is 
slways  in  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the 
dsriL,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
nuis  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himseU'  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
granled  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
self ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  oompen- 
dloas  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the 
ipefdy  despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
thoM  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  hrin^  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When 
a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  set  fastt,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  Ood  hath,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
tiie  wonder^I  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  afiairs.  These  men  are 
so  blinded  br  their  covetousness  and  ambition,  that 
they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  for- 
bear to  seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
direct ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  conse- 
qnences  of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and 
advantages  which  it  willbnng  a  man  at  last.  Were 
but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  hone^  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue, 
bat  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
effectually  their  own  interests ;  and  therefore  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid  this  truest  ]>oint 
of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
serre  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 


)        Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 
a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  conoemmenu  of  this  world)  if  a 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it 
at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  fail, 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  cany  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

[Ftrfiis  and  Vice  Dedartd  fty  Oe  General  Vote  of 
Mankind.} 

Ood  hath  shown  us  what  is  good  by  the  general 
Tote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  as  to 
the  greater  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enouffh  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  of 
this  I  shiSl  offer  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  praised  and  held 
by  mankind,  and  the  contrary  vices  { 


rally  reproved  and  evil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praise 
anything,  is  to  give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praised  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  posterity,  are  pietv  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  and  charity ;  and  Uiat  the 
contrary  to  these  are  marked  with  ignominy  and  re- 
proach :  the  former  aie  commended  even  in  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them ;  so 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  commen- 
dation of  virtue,  and  the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  we 
find  not  only  those  who  are  virtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodness, 
but  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  from 
a  secret  reverence  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  lighi  and  force  of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrsry,  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  things  in  others  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  that  vice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselyes ;  and  those  who  are  so  kind 
as  to  spare  themselves,  are  verf  quick-sighted  to  spy 
a  fault  in  anybody  else,  and  will  censure  a  bad 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  appeals.  As  when  it 
commands  us  to  '  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men ;  and  by  well-doin^  to  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men  f  intimating  that  there  are 
some  things  so  confessedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  such 
by  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  not  the  face  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them.  And  it  is  made  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
action  if  it  be  loyehr  and  commendable,  and  of  good 

Xrt;  Philip,  iv.  8,  'Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
tsoever  thinss  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things ;'  intimating  to  us,  that  mankind  do  generally 
concur  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  what  is 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  generally  glory  and  stand  upon  their 
innocency  when  they  do  virtuously,  but  are  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contraiy. 
Now,  glory  and  shame  are  nothing  else  but  an  appeal 
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to  tho  jadgment  of  others  concerning  the  good  or  eril 
of  our  actions.  There  are,  indeed,  some  such  mon- 
sters as  are  impudent  in  their  impieties,  but  these  are 
but  few  in  comparison.  Generally,  mankind  is  modest ; 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  do  evil  are  apt  to  blftsh 
at  their  own  faults,  and  to  confess  them  in  their  coun- 
tenance, which  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
not  only  guilty  to  themselves  Uiat  they  have  done 
amiss,  but  that  they  are  apprehensive  that  others 
think  MO ;  for  guilt  is  a  passion  respecting  ourselves, 
but  shame  regards  others.  Now,  it  is  a  sign  of  shame 
that  men  love  to  conceal  their  faults  from  others,  and 
commit  them  secretl v  in  the  dark,  and  without  wit- 
nesses, and  are  afraid  even  of  a  child  or  a  fool ;  or  if 
they  be  discovered  in  them,  they  are  solicitous  to  ex- 
cuse and  extenuate  them,  and  ready  to  lay  the  fault 
upon  anybody  else,  or  to  transfer  their  guilt,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can,  upon  others.  All  which  are 
certain  tokens  that  men  are  not  only  naturally  guilty 
to  themselves  when  they  commit  a  fault,  but  that 
they  are  sensible  lUso  what  opinions  others  have  of 
these  things. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  apt  to  stand  upon 
their  justification,  and  to  glory  when  they  have  done 
well.  The  conscience  of  a  man*s  own  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity lifts  up  his  head,  and  gives  him  confidence 
bf^ore  others,  because  he  is  satisfied  they  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  actions.  What  a  good  face  does  a  man 
naturally  set  upon  a  good  deed  I  And  how  does  he 
ineak  when  he  hath  done  wickedly,  being  sensible 
that  he  is  condemned  hj  others,  as  well  as  by  himself  1 
No  man  is  afraid  of  being  upbraided  for  having  dealt 
jionestly  or  kindly  with  others,  nor  does  he  account  it 
any  calumny  or  reproach  to  have  it  reported  of  him 
that  he  is  a  sober  and  chaste  man.  No  man  blusheth 
when  he  meets  a  roan  with  whom  he  hath  kept  his 
word  and  discharged  his  trust ;  but  every  man  is  apt 
to  do  so  when  he  msets  one  with  whom  he  has  dealt 
dishonestly,  or  who  knows  some  notorious  crime  by 
him. 

3.  Vice  is  generally  forbidden  and  punished  by 
human  laws  ;  but  against  the  contrary  virtues  there 
never  was  any  law.  Some  vices  are  so  manifestly  evil 
in  themselves,  or  so  mischievous  to  human  society, 
that  the  laws  of  most  nations  have  taken  care  to  dis- 
countenance them  by  severs  penalties.  Scarce  any 
nation  was  ever  so  barbarous  as  not  to  maintain  and 
vindicate  the  honour  of  their  gods  and  religion  by 
public  laws.  Murder  and  adultery,  rebellion  and 
sedition,  perjury  and  breach  of  trusty  fraud  and  op- 
pression, are  vices  severely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
most  nations — a  clear  indication  what  opinion  the 
generality  of  mankind  and  the  wisdom  of  nations 
have  always  had  of  these  things. 

But  now,  against  the  contrary  virtues  there  never 
was  any  law.  No  man  was  ever  impeached  for  *  living 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world* 
— a  plain  acknowledgment  that  mankind  always 
thought  them  good,  and  never  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  them ;  for  had  they  been  so,  they 
would  have  provided  against  them  by  laws.  This  St 
Paul  takes  notice  of  as  a  great  commendation  of  the 
Christian  virtues — *  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  kindness,  fidelity, 
meekness,  temperance ;  against  such  there  is  no  law  ;* 
the  greatest  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  these 
things  are  unquestionably  good  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind, *  against  such  there  is  no  law.'  As  if  he  had 
said.  Turn  over  the  law  of  Moses,  search  those  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  those  innumerable  laws  that  have  been 
added  since,  and  you  shall  not  in  any  of  them  find 
any  of  those  virtues  that  I  have  mentioned  condemned 
and  forbidden — a  clear  evidence  that  mankind  never 
took  any  exception  against  them,  but  are  generally 
•creed  about  the  goodness  of  them. 


{Evidatee  of  a  Creator  m  the  Strudwre  tfihe  Worid,] 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  be  had  jumbled  a 
set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  apon  the  ground 
before  they  would  fiSl  into  an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so 
much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose  1  And  msj 
not  a  little  book  bis  as  easily  made  by  chance,  is  thii 
great  volume  of  the  world !  How  long  might  a  nuui 
be  in  sprinkling  colours  upon  a  caavsss  with  a  care- 
less hand,  before  they  could  happen  to  mske  the 
exact  picture  of  a  man  t  And  is  a  man  easier  made 
by  chance  than  his  picture !  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  oat  from 
the  several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and 
down  before  the^  would  all  meet  upon  Salisburj 
Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  ordet 
of  an  army !  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of 
matter  should  rendexvouB  themselves  iLto  a  nxirld. 

[5m  and  JEfoUnen.] 

A  state  of  sin  and  holiness  are  not  like  two  waji 
that  are  just  parted  by  a  line,  so  as  a  man  may  ftep 
out  of  the  one  full  into  the  other;  bat  they  are  like  |l 
two  ways  that  lead  to  very  distant  places,  and  const-  >' 
queutly  are  at  a  good  distance  from  one  another;  and   | 
the  farther  a  man  hath  travelled  in  the  one,  the  | 
farther  he  is  from  the  other ;  so  that  it  requires  time 
and  pains  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

[Resolution  necessary  in  forsaking  Viot,]  | 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice,  is  like  a  mu 
laid  fast  in  a  bog,  who,  by  a  faint  and  lazy  stru^ling  i 
to  get  out,  does  but  spend  his  strength  to  no  puipote,  | 
and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into  it :  the  only  waj  is, 
by  a  resolute  and  vigorous  effort  to  spring  out,  if  pQ»-   ' 
sible,  at  once.     When  men   are  sorely  ur^  and 
pressed,  they  find  a  power  in  themselves  which  ther 
thought  they  had  not :  like  a  coward  driven  up  to  a 
wall,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  despair, 
will  fight  terribly,  and  perform  wonders ;  or  like  a 
man  lame  of  the  gout,  who,  being  assaulted  by  a  pit- 
sent  and  terrible  danger,  forgets  his  disease,  and  will 
find  his  legs  rather  than  lose  his  life. 

ISingularity,'] 

To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise,  worthy,  and 
excellent,  is  not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise :  erert 
man  would  choose  to  be  thus  singular.  *  •  To  act 
otherwise,  is  just  as  if  a  man,  upon  great  deliheratioo, 
should  rather  choose  to  be  drowned  than  to  be  sared 
by  a  plank  or  a  small  boat,  or  to  be  carried  into  the 
harbour  any  other  way  than  in  a  great  ship  of  so 
many  hundred  tons. 

ICommeneemeni  of  a  Vicioms  Comrse.] 

At  first  setting  out  upon  a  ricious  course,  men  are 
a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  young  travelleni,  who 
at  first  are  offended  at  every  speck  of  dirt  that  lights 
upon  them ;  but^  after  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
it,  and  have  travelled  a  good  while  in  foul  ways,  it 
eeaseth  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to  be  dashed  and 
bespattered.  *  * 

When  we  bend  a  thing  at  first,  it  will  endearwiT 
to  restore  itself;  but  it  may  be  held  bent  so  long,  till 
it  will  continue  so  of  itself^  and  grow  crooked ;  and 
then  it  may  require  more  force  and  violence  to  i«duce 
it  to  its  former  straij^tness  than  we  used  to  make  it 
crooked  at  first. 

[The  Moral  Fedtngs  /wsemcfMe.] 

[God  hath  discovered  our  duties  to  us]  byakindof 
natural  instinct,  by  which  I  mean  %  srcret  unpreaiflB 
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npon  the  mindi  of  men,  whereliy  they  are  naturally 
carried  to  approve  some  things  as  good  and  fit,  and  to 
di»lika  other  things,  as  having  a  natire  eril  and  de- 
formity in  them.  And  this  I  call  a  natural  instinct, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  proceed  so  much  from  the 
exerdse  of  our  reason,  as  from  a  natural  propenaion 
and  inclination,  like  those  instincts  which  are  in 
brute  creatures,  of  natural  affection  and  care  toward 
their  young  ones.  And  that  these  inclinations  are 
precedent  to  all  reason  and  discourse  about  them,  evi- 
dently appears  by  this,  that  they  do  put  forth  them- 
selves every  whit  as  vigorously  in  young  persons  as  in 
those  of  riper  reason  ;  in  the  rude  and  ienorant  sort  of 
people,  as  in  those  who  are  more  polished  and  re- 
fined. For  we  see  plainly  that  the  young  and  igno- 
rant have  as  strong  impressions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
as  true  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  justice,  and  pity,  as 
the  wiser  and  more  knowing  part  of  mankind.  A 
plun  indication,  that  the  reason  of  mankind  is  pre- 
rented*  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  and  anticipation 
concerning  the  good  or  evil,  the  comeliness  or  defor- 
mity, of  these  things.  And  though  this  do  not  equally 
extend  to  all  the  instances  of  our  duty,  yet  as  to  the 
great  lines  and  essential  parts  of  it,  mankind  hardly 
need  to  consult  any  other  oracle  than  the  mere  pro- 
pensions  and  inclinations  of  their  nature ;  as,  whether 
we  ought  to  reverence  the  divine  nature,  to  be  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  us,  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  be  faithful  to  our  promise,  to  re- 
store that  which  is  committed  to  us  in  trust,  to  pitv 
and  relieve  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  in  all 
things  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us. 

{Spiritual  Pride,'] 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  more  to  be  pitied, 
than  to  see  with  what  a  confident  contempt  and 
scornful  pity  some  ill-instructed  and  ignorant  people 
will  lament  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  a  thousand  times  more  true  knowledge  and 
•kill  than  themselves,  not  only  in  all  other  things, 
but  even  in  the  practice  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  believing  those  who  do  not  relish 
their  affected  phrases  and  uncouth  forms  of  speech 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  and  utter 
strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness. 

IJSdveaiitm,] 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to 
the  particular  disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind 
and  tide  together,  which  will  make  the  work  go  on 
amain:  but  those  ways  which  are  applied  crow  to 
nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a 
stir  and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principle!!  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  in- 
stilled and  dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in 
such  ameasure^  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them : 
for  children  are  narrow-moutned  vessels,  and  a  great 
deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at  once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon, 
apt  to  he  moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like 
moist  and  soft  clay,  which  is  pliable  to  any  form  ;  but 
•oon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  quite  con- 
trary to  that  which  was  intended  ;  and  many  times 
thoee  who  were  bred  up  in  a  veir  severe  school  hate 
learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the  cruelty  that  was 
used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So  likewise  an  endeavour 
to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreason- 
able strictness  and  rigour,  does  often  beget  in  them  a 
lasting  disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

•  The  word  pnvcBted  is  here  used  in  the  obsolete  weam  of 
-Ed, 


EDWARD  STILUNOFLEET. 

Edward  Stilunofleet  (1635-1699)  distin- 
guished himself  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  title  of 
his  principal  work  is  Oriffines  Sacr<B;  or  a  Bational 
Account  of  the  Groundt  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religum,  His  abilities  and  extensive  learning  caused 
him  to  be  raised  in  1689  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of 
Worcester.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  published 
A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  in  which 
some  passages  in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  were  attacked  as  subversive  of  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  the  philosopher  was  gene- 
rally hdd  to  have  come  off  victorious.  So  great 
was  the  bishop's  chagrin  at  this 'result,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  The  promi- 
nent matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  Immateriality 
of  the  soul.  On  these  r^iints  Locke  argued,  that 
although  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  the  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodies 
which  inhabited  this  world  is  not  revealed;  and 
that  even  if  the  soul  were  proved  to  be  material,  this 
would  not  imply  its  mortality,  since  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  may,  if  he  pleases,  impart  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit  The  dispu- 
tation was  carried  on  by  Locke  with  much  more 
gentleness  and  good  temper  than  by  Stillingfleet,  who 
displayed  considerable  captiousness  and  asperity 
towards  his  opponent 

Fifty  of  Stilllngfleet*s  sermons,  published  after  his 
death,  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good 
sense,  sound  morality,  energy  of  style,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  they  display.  Extracts 
from  two  of  them  are  subjoined. 

[True  Wiadom,] 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For  wisdom  as  it 
refers  to  action,  lies  in  the  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it : 
which  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  man's 
life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore 
only  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siders how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor  and 
mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to 
escape  a  present  danger,  nor  how  to  compass  a  parti- 
cular design  ;  but  he  that  considers  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  make 
the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may  best  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  it.  I  confess  it  is  one  great  part  of 
a  wise  man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  hap- 
piness here  ;  for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure  to  find  him- 
self deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more 
miserable  as  he  fails  in  his  greatest  expectations.  But 
since  God  did  not  make  men  on  purpose  to  be  miser- 
able, since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  men's  con- 
ditions, since  that  difference  depends  very  much  on 
their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
place  true  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which 
tend  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfiurtion  in 
what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or  lessens,  or  makes 
him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the 
most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a  bold 
sa^ng  of  Epicurus,  '  That  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  be 
happy  in  going  against  it ;'  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
can  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity  :  but  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness, 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man's  own  mind  doth  weigh  down 
all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For,  suppose  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honours  as  great  as  Ahasuenis 
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bestowed  on  his  highest  favourite  Haman,  yet  by  his 
sad  instance  we  find  that  a  small  discontent,  when  the 
mind  sufiers  it  to  increase  and  to  spread  its  yenom, 
doth  so  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  aisorder  the  pas- 
sions, make  a  man's  life  so  uneasnr  to  him,  as  to  pre- 
cipitate him  from  the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the 
depth  of  ruin.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  we  suppose  a 
man  to  be  alwa^  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  enjoj 
an  eren  and  quiet  mind  in  erery  state,  being  neither 
lifted  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  i^rersity, 
he  is  really  happy  in  compsxison  with  the  other.  It 
is  a  mere  speculation  to  discourse  of  any  complete 
happiness  in  this  world ;  but  that  which  doth  either 
lessen  the  number,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the 
malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  contribute  very 
much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may  be  ex- 
pected here. 

The  int^;ri^  and  simplicity  of  a  man's  mind  doth 
all  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  a  man's  own  mind.  For  although  it  be 
impossible  for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and 
mistake,  yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  an  innocent 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  >y(  his  innocency  when  he 
thinks  himself  bound  to  convct  his  error.  But  if  a 
man  prevaricates  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the 
sense  of  his  own  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not 
judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness  of  the  bare 
act,  with  respect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  sting 
that  follows  the  want  of  inward  integrity  in  doins  it. 
'  The  backslider  in  heart,'  saith  Solomon, '  shall  be 
filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself.'  The  doing  just  and  worthy 
and  generous  things  without  any  sinister  ends  and 
designs,  leaves  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
Bke  that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is  better  felt 
than  expressed.  When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  when  he  doth  under- 
stand it  (as  it  is  not  hard  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answered  the  servant  who  desired  to 
know  how  ho  might  please  his  master, '  If  you  will 
seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  it ;  thoufh  the  rain 
&lls,  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  windi  blow  on 
ever^r  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  (^uiet  within, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  blustering  abroad  ; 
and  is  sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is  founded 
upon  a  rock.  But  take  one  that  endeavours  to  blind 
or  corrupt  or  master  his  conscience,  to  make  it  serve 
some  mean  end  or  design ;  what  uneasy  reflections 
hath  he  upon  himself,  what  perplexing  thoughts, 
what  tormenting  fears,  what  suspicions  and  jealousies 
do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind  !  What 
art  and  pains  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  believed 
honest  and  sincere  !  and  so  much  the  more,  because  he 
doth  not  believe  himself:  he  fears  still  he  hath  not 
given  satisfaction  enough,  and  bv  overdoing  it,  is  tho 
mora  suspected.  *  *  Secondly,  because  integrity 
doth  more  become  a  man,  and  doth  really  promote 
his  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  saying  of  Dio 
Chrysostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that  'simplicity  and 
truth  is  a  great  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  de- 
ceit is  foolish  and  mean ;  for/  saith  he, '  otaerve  the 
beasts:  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the 
less  art  and  subtilty  thev  use  ;  but  the  more  timorous 
and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deceitful.' 
True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raises  a  man 
above  the  need  of  using  little  tricks  and  devices. 
Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one  through  many  diffi- 
enlties,  whidi  all  the  arts  he  can  invent  would  never 
help  him  through.  For  nothing  doth  a  man  mora 
nal  mischief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too 
much  craft  ;  because  every  one  stands  upon  his  guard 
■cainst  him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  whera 
£era  are  none  intended ;  insomuch  that,  though  he 
fpeaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is  possible,  yet  no* 
tkh^heaaithcanbe  beUeved.    *    *    Bat 'he  that 


walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  ti^tsoosMa^  sad   i ! 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,'  as  the  Pgahaiit  de- 
scribeth  the  practice  of  integrity,  may  pasnbljkiMet    ' 
with  such  as  will  be  ready  to  condemn  him  Ibr  bm-    ' 
crisy  at  first;  but  when  theyfindhekeepstoaoiitsin 
rule,  and  pursues  honest  designs,  without  taj  gmt 
regaid  to  the  opinion  whidi  others  entertsin  oonoefn-  ■ 
ing  him,  then  all  that  know  him  cannot  bat  esteem 
and  value  him  ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  hit  cnemiei  > 
stand  in  awe  of  him.    *  The  path  of  the  just,'  ni&    | 
the  wise  man,  *  is  as  the  shining  liriit  which  ibiiKtb 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'   Ai  the  dsj    i 
besins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mixture  of  darknen,    ^ 
till  by  quick  and  silent  motions  the  light  overoomes    , 
the  mists  and  vapoun  of  the  night,  and  not  qdIt 
spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  moantaiDi,btit    j 
darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  most  shady  valleTi; 
thus  simplicity  and  int4;rity  may  at  firrt  appearing   i 
look  dark  and  suspicious,  till  by  degrees  it  bnab    , 
through  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detiaction,  and  thea    ' 
ahines  with  a  greater  gloiy.  , 

11 
llmnuideraU  &{/-2om.]  ! 

There  is  a  love  of  ourselves  which  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reason,  and  is  made  the  measure  of  oar  ' 
love  to  our  neighbour ;  for  we  are  to  lore  our  neigli- 
hour  as  ourselves ;  and  if  there  were  no  due  lore  of 
ourselves,  there  could  be  none  of  our  neighbour.   But    i 
this  love  of  ounelves,  which  is  so  consistent  with  the    ' 
love  of  our  nei|^bour,  can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace : 
for  none  can  live  more  quietly  and  peaceably  thu 
those  who  love  their  neighboorv  as  thonselrei.   fiat 
there  is  a  self-love  which  the  Scripture  ccndemns,  be- 
cause it  makes  men  peevish  and  froward,  uneatr  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them  with 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  wiUi  leipect  tc    | 
themselves,  making  them  apt  to  mistrust  the  i&ten-   i 
tions  uid  designs  c?  others  towards  them,  and  so  pro* 
during  ill-will  towards  them ;  and  iriiere  that  bth    , 
once  got  into  men's  hearts,  there  can  be  no  long  peace   ' 
with  those  they  bear  a  secret  grudge  and  ill-will  to.    , 
The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  have  a  wonderful  talue  for  i  > 
themselves  and  those  opinions,  and  notions,  and 
parties,  and  factions  thej  happen  to  be  engaged  iji,    i 
and  these  they  make  the  measure  of  their  esteem  and 
love  of  others.    As  far  as  they  comply  and  suit  with    I 
them,  80  far  they  love  them,  and  no  farther.    If  ve    i 
ask.  Cannot  good  men  differ  about  some  things,  and 
yet  be  good  still  t    Yes.    Cannot  sudi  love  one  an-    ' 
other  notwithstanding  such  difl^sencef     Ko  doobt    ' 
they  ought.    Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  a  small    I 
difference  in  opinion  is  so  apt  to  make  a  biescb  in   \ 
affection  t    In  plain  truth  it  is,  every  one  would  be 
thought  to  be  infitllible,  if  for  shame  th^  duist  to    I 
pret«id  to  it ;  and  they  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  '  ^ 
themselves,  that  they  cannot  bestr  such  as  do  not  sub- 
mit to  them.    Fh>m  hence  arise  quarrellings  and  dis-    ' 
ptutings,  and  ill  language,  not  becoming  men  or  Chiis-   | 
tians.     But  all  this  comes  finm  their  setting  up 
themselves  and  their  own  notions  and  practices,  wbia 
they  would  make  a  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  worid ;  aad 
if  others  have  the  same  opinion  of  themselves,  it  is 
impossible  but  there  must  be  everlasting  dasbinfi 
and  disputings,  and  from  thenoe  fklling  into  different 
P|arties  and  factions ;  which  can  never  be  prerented 
till  they  come  to  more  reasonable  opinions  of  tbcm-  ! 
selves,  and  more  charitable  and  kind  Awards  othe&    i 

BR  WnUAX  SHSBXXX^* 

Dr  Wiluam  Shkrlock,  deaa  of  St  Pftiirs  (1641- 
1707),  aoqaired  in  his  lifetime  an  extensive  repa- 

•  This  divine  isoometiimaooiifoniMiad  with  hfasoonontf 
Bheriook,  wacoeminiy  bidiop  of  Bailor  and  SaUdmir  tn  the    ' 
reign  of  George  XL,  aad  who  pnhliShea  mummtm  wKmam 
whkfaars  highly  ostssnwd.  ^  | 
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tation,  chiefly  by  his  writings  in  controversial  theo- 
logy, which  were  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church.  In 
partictdar,  he  was  charged  with  tritheism,  for  hav- 
ing, in  a  Vindicatum  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and 
Erer-Ble»»ed  Trinity,  which  he  published  in  1691, 
proposed  the  hypothesis,  that  *  there  were  three 
eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father, 
but  that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts.'  This  pub- 
lication led  to  a  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr 
South,  of  which  wc  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  divine.  Sherlock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
fullest  extent.  His  Practical  Discourse  Concerning 
Death,  whicli  appeared  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  theological  works  in  the  language.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in 
which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a 
future  life  from  arguments  drawn  from  the  light 
of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only  in  revelation  can 
evidence  perfectly  conclusive  be  found.  From  tliis 
work  is  taken  the  first  of  the  following  extracts: — 

[Longing  after  Immortality.] 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argument ; 
how  far  these  natural  desires  of  immortality  prove 
that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  ob- 
jectors] is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  extrava- 
gant than  some  menV  desires  are;  and  is  this  an 
•igument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
cause we  fondly  and  passionately,  and,  it  may  be,  vety 
unreasonably  desire  it !  And  therefore,  to  explain  thf^ 
foree  of  this  argument,  I  shall  obsen-e  two  things ;  Ist, 
That  all  natural  passions  and  appetites  are  imme- 
diately implanted  in  our  nature  by  God  ;  and,  2dly, 
That  all  natural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
at  large,  that  our  passions  and  appetites  are  the  life 
and  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
and  stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  senna- 
tion.  For  what  is  life  without  tear,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we 
feel  all  things  else,  and  feel  ourselves  \  Now,  what- 
ever fancies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  with- 
out, and  be  formed  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
can  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can 
create  no  new  passions  in  us,  which  are  essential  to 
our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who 
made  us. 

And  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must 
have  its  natural  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
the  desire  was  made  in  vain  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
oar  wise  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of 
desiring  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  God 
has  made  eyes  without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds, 
as  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  ex- 
ample can  be  giren  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ; 
for  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  in  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
would  not  call  thc«e  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
natures  are  not  fitted  for  them  ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
ject)<.  And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
and  moot  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothins  to  answer 
it  ?  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  to 
desire  immortality,  which  ih  not  to  be  had !  especially 
when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human 
nature,  that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable 
creature  to  desire ;  nay,  that  which  is  the  governing 
principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  aU 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  apatites.  What  * 
strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle 
of  action  ;  which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  eW 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  imposture  1 

ILife  not  too  Short,] 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antediluvians] 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lived,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  account 
of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  convince  those  men,  who  are  most 
apt  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  have 
it  much  longer :  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  very 
unequally  divided ;  some  have  a  large  share  and  por> 
tion  of  it,  others  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
by  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  cha- 
rity by  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  more 
ungodly  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  live  in  ease  and 

Pleasure,  would  be  very  well  contented  to  spend  some 
undred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fifty 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  and 
beggars ;  enough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  a 
jail  and  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  shortness  of  life,  because  they  have 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  more 
quick  succession.  The  world  is  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  its  present  inhabitants ;  and 
but  very  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pos- 
sessed their  old  estates  and  honours,  what  had  become 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did  1  And  if  you  look  back  three, 
or  four,  or  five  hundred  years,  the  case  is  still  so  much 
the  worse ;  the  world  would  be  over- peopled;  and  where 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  there  must  have 
been  five  hundred ;  or  the  world  must  have  been  com- 
mon, and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which, 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopes 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  years  off,  who,  as 
short  as  life  is  now,  think  their  fathers  make  veij 
little  haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil  then 
trade  of  spending  their  eittates  before  they  have  them, 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  thev 
would  or  no ;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don't 
think  worth  having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers'  lives 
an  argument  against  providence ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  are  commonly  the  wits  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  put  into  their  heads, 
quarrel  with  eveirthing  which  they  fondly  conceivO 
will  weaken  the  beliet  of  a  God  and  a  providence, 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortness  of  life ; 
which  they  have  little  reason  to  do,  when  they  so  often 
outlive  their  estates. 

3dly.  The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  years 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be^ 
were  the  Hfe  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hundred  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  other 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  years,  cannot  restrain  men  from 
the  greatest  villaniesy  what  would  they  do  if  they 
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could  B8  reMOBably  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
handr^  years  off  t  If  men  make  such  iiuproTements 
in  wickedness  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  would 
they  do  in  hundreds !  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  world  be  to  live  in !  We  see  m  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  grew  so  insuffer- 
able, that  it  repented  God  he  had  made  man  ;  and  he 
resolred  to  destroj^  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  family.  And  the  most  probable  account 
that  can  be  giyen  how  they  came  to  grow  so  uniyer- 
sally  wicked,  is  the  long  and  prosperous  lives  of  such 
wicked  men,  who  by  degrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  &mily 
left,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all ;  leaving  only  that  righteous  family  as  the  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  God  had  determined  in  himself,  and  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
such  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  final 
judgment,  it  was  necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  men,  which  was  the  most  effectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove  bad  ex- 
amples out  of  the  world,  which  would  hinder  the 
spreading  of  the  infection,  and  people  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
there  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great  and  brave  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  better  spirit  to  the 
world. 

lAdvankiffet  qfour  Ignorance  oftlie  Titne  of  Death,} 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  I  shall  briefly 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  con- 
cealing from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
very  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  to-day  but  that  we  may  die 
to-morrow ;  and  we  would  be  mighty  glad  "to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  inform  us  in  this 
matter,  how  long  we  are  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  1st.  Though  I  presume  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
lew  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  ?  which  may  be 
your  case  for  ought  you  know ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
you  are  not  very  desirous  to  know ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spirits  !  How  would  it  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  You  would 
spend  your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  half  mankind,  which  would  half  destroy  the  world, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  five -and -twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or  gainful  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  just  to 
live  so  long  in  it  1  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  ser- 
vice of  such  men  in  the  world  !  What  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do !  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make  I  How  pleasant  and  diverting 
is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent !  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age !  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  universities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  did 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world !  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
■elves  to  learn  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die.  as  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  them !  Would  any  father  be  at 
a  ^at  expense  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
might  die  with  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
phUoBophy!  No;  half  the  world  must  be  divided 


into  cloisters  and  nunneries,  and  nuzseries  for  the 
graw. 

Well,  you'll  say,  suppose  that ;  and  is  not  this  an 
advantage  above  all  the  inconveniences  you  can  think 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thousands  who 
are  now  eternally  ruined  b^  youthful  lusts  and  vani- 
ties, but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  they 
knew  how  little  while  they  were  to  live  here  I 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  correct 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  show  them  heaven  and  hell ;  but  God  does  not 
think  fit  to  do  either,  because  it  offen  too  much  foi^ 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  God,  of  their  conquests 
and  victory  o\'er  this  world  by  the  power  of  faith,  but 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice : 
now,  God  will  force  and  drive  no  man  to  heaven  ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  discipline  of  in- 
genuous spirits ;  and  if  the  certain  hopes  and  fears  of 
another  world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  living  hero, 
will  not  conquer  these  flattering  temptations,  and 
make  men  seriously  religious,  as  those  who  must  cer- 
tainly die,  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  know 
not  how  soon,  God  will  not  try  whether  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  make  them 
relifious.  That  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  eneage  young  men  to 
expect  death,  and  prepare  for  it ;  if  they  will  venture, 
they  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  they  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  miscany  by 
their  wilful  delavB. 

And  besides  this,  God  expects  our  youthful  service 
and  obedience,  though  we  were  to  live  on  till  old  age ; 
that  we  may  die  young,  is  not  the  proper,  much  leas 
the  only  reason,  why  we  should  *  remember  our  Creator 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  because  God  has  a  right 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour ;  and  if  this  will 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fright  and  ter- 
rify us :  as  if  the  only  design  God  had  m  requiring 
our  obedience  was,  not  that  we  might  live  like  reason- 
able creatures,  to  the  glory  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer, but  that  we  might  repent  of  our  sins  time 
enough  to  escape  hell..  God  is  so  merciful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  returning  prodigals,  but  docs  not  think  fit  to 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giving  us  notice  when  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentance. 

2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  should  live  till 
old  age,  yet  consider  a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wise  and 
fitting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this  1 

I  observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  there  is  in 
flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  life ;  that  it 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  world,  when  we 
expect  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next  world,  by  removing  it  at  too 
p^at  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  encourages  men  to 
live  in  sin,  because  they  have  time  enough  before 
them  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repent  of  their 
Mins,  and  make  their  peace  with  God  before  they  die ; 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  this  undoes  so  many 
men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  do? 
Those  who  are  too  wise  and  considerate  to  be  imposed 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopes,  might  be  conquered  by 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  life. 

PR  BOBKBT  SOOTH. 

Dr  Kobebt  South,  reputed  aa  the  witHeat  of  Engi> 
lish  divines,  and  a  man  of  powerful  though  some* 
what  irregnilar  talents,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  1633^ 
being  the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  Having  passea 
tlirough  a  brilliant  career  of  scholarship  at  Oiford, 
until  he  waa  elected  public  orator  of  the  univenity, 
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he  had  an  opportunity  of  attivcting  the  notice  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  that  nobleman  was 
made  chancellor,  and  by  him  obtained  a  micoession 


Dr  Robert  South. 

of  good  appointments,  amongst  which  was  the  rec- 
tory of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  where,  it  is  recorded  to 
his  honour,  he  gave  his  curate  the  unprecedented 
talAiy  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  income  in  educating  poor  children,  and  im- 
proTing  the  church  and  parsonage-house.  South 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  ultra-loyal 
dirinet  of  the  English  church  at  that  |>eriod,  and  of 
coarse  a  zealous  advocate  of  passive  obedience  and 


blip  Church. 

the  divine  right  of  sovereigns.  In  a  sermon  preached 
in  Wertminster  Abbey  in  1675,  on  the  Peculiar  Care 
and  Qmcem  of  Providence  for  the  Protection  and  De-^ 
fence  of  Kings,  he  ascribes  the  *  absolute  subjection 
which  men  yield  to  royalty  to  •  a  secret  work  of  the 


divine  power,  investing  sovereign  princes  with  cer- 
tain marks  and  rays  of  that  divine  image  which 
overawes  and  controls  the  spirits  of  men,  they  know 
not  how  or  why.  And  yet  they  feel  themselves 
actually  wrought  upon  and  kept  under  by  them,  and 
that  very  frequently  against  their  will.  And  this 
is  that  property  which  in  kings  we  call  mi^esty.' 
The  positions  maintained  in  this  sermon,  as  summed 
up  at  its  close,  are  to  the  following  effect :— Kings 
are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  and 
quickness  of  understanding;  they  have  a  singular 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  cases  of  diflBculty ; 
the  hearts  of  men  are  wonderfully  inclined  to  them; 
an  awe  and  dread  of  their  persons  and  authority  is 
imprinted  on  their  people ;  and,  lastly,  their  hearts 
are  disposed  td  virtuous  courses.  Of  the  old  royal- 
ists, he  speaks  thus : — *  I  look  upon  the  old  church 
of  England  royalists  (which  I  take  to  be  only  another 
name  for  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before 
his  interest)  to  be  the  best  Christians  and  the  most 
meritorious  subjects  in  the  world ;  as  having  passed 
all  those  terrible  tests  and  trials  which  conquering 
domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  their  conscience  clear  and  trium- 
phant through  and  above  them  all,  constantly  firm 
and  immovable  by  all  that  they  felt,  either  from 
their  professed  enemies,  or  their  false  friends.'  And 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles  U.,  he  speaks 
of  his  majes^'s  father  as  *  a  blessed  saint,  the  just- 
ness of  whose  government  left  his  subjects  at  a  loss 
for  an  occasion  to  rebel ;  a  father  to  his  country,  if 
but  for  this  only,^  that  he  was  the  father  of  such  a 
son !'  During  the  encroachments  upon  the  church 
by  government  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  loyalty 
of  South  caused  him  to  hold  his  peace,  *  and  to  use 
no  other  weapons  but  prayers  and  tears  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  un- 
advised counsels  wherewith  he  was  entangled.'  But 
when  its  reputation  was  attacked  by  persons  un- 
invested with  *  marks  and  rays  of  the  divine  image,' 
he  spared  neither  argument  nor  invective.  The 
following  sample  of  liis  violent  declamation  will  illus- 
trate tills  remark : — 

May  the  great,  the  just,  and  the  eternal  God,  judge 
between  the  church  of  England  and  those  men  who 
have  charged  it  with  Popery  ;  who  hare  called  the 
nearest  and  truest  copy  of  primitive  Christianity, 
supenttition  ;  and  the  roost  detestable  instaucefl  of 
schism  and  sacrilege,  reformation  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
done  all  that  they  could,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
press,  to  divide,  shake,  and  confound  the  purext  and 
most  apostolicallv  reformed  church  in  the  Christian 
world  :  and  all  tnis,  by  the  venomous  gibberish  of  a 
few  paltry  phrases  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
furious,  whimsical,  ungoremed  multitude,  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  without  cither  heads  or  hearts  to  under- 
stand. 

For  I  tell  you  apkin,  that  it  was  the  treacherous 
cant  and  misapplication  of  those  words — popery, 
superstition,  reformation,  tender  conscience,  perse- 
cution, moderation,  and  the  like,  as  they  have  been 
used  by  a  pack  of  designing  h^rpocrites  (who  believed 
not  one  word  of  what  they  said,  and  laughed  within 
themselves  at  those  who  did),  that  put  this  poor 
church  into  such  a  flame  heretofore,  as  burnt  it  down 
to  the  ground,  and  will  infallibly  do  the  same  to  it 
again,  if  the  proridence  of  God  and  the  prudence  of 
man  does  not  timelv  interpose  between  her  and  the 
villanous  arts  of  such  incendiaries. 

Against  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  South 
was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  forth  unbounded  ridi- 
cule. He  cordially  hated  these  and  all  other  secta- 
ries, and  resolutely  opposed  even  the  slightest  con- 
cessions to  them  on  the  part  of  the  church,  with  tha 
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view  of  effecting  an  accommodation.  HU  diaposi- 
tion  waa  that  <^a  persecutor,  and  made  him  utterly 
hostile  to  the  toleration  act,  a  measure  of  which  he 
declares  one  consequence  to  be  *  certain,  obyiotis,  and 
undeniable ;  and  that  is,  the  vast  increase  of  sects  and 
heresies  among  us,  which,  where  all  restraint  is  taken 
off,  must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  liighest  pitch  that 
the  deril  himself  can  raise  such  a  Babel  to ;  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  bold  ring-leading  knave  or 
fool  who  shall  have  the  confidence  to  set  up  a  new 
sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his 
name,  and  list  themselves  under  his  banner;  of 
which  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  past  dispute. 
And  then,  what  a  vast  party  of  this  poor  deluded 
people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  alter  these  im- 
postors!' He  mercilesuy  satirises  4he  Puritans,  a 
sect  of  whom  he  says,  *  They  ascribed  tliose  viUanies 
which  were  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  to 
the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  He 
speaks  in  terms  equally  bitter  and  unqualified  of 
their  long  prayers : — 

I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  the  chief  design 
of  such  as  use  the  oxtempore  way  is  to  amuse  the 
unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiration  of  their  gifts  ; 
their  whole  devotiou  proceeding  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple, but  only  a  lore  to  hear  themselves  talk.  And, 
I  believe,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to 
outrie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fellows  pouring  oat  his 
oxtempore  stuff  among  his  ignorant,  whining,  factious 
followers,  listening  to  and  applauding  his  copious 
flow  and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertinent  groans.    And  the  truth   is,  extempore 

J>rayer,  even  when  best  and  most  dexterously  per- 
brmed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  business  of  invention  and 
wit  (such  as  it  is),  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  ex- 
pression ;  and  deserves  much  the  same  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  is  due  to  extempore  verses,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  is  necessary  to  those  latter  a  com- 
petent measure  of  wit  and  learning;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  aU. 

In  1693  Dr  South  began  a  roost  acrimonious  and 
Inaecent  controversy  with  Dr  Sherlock,  by  publish- 
ing Animadvertunu  upon  that  writer's  *  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The  violence  and 
personality  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  just  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  and  at  length,  after  the  controversy  had 
raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some  time,  the 
king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  ordaining  *that  all  preachers  should  careftilly 
avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine  themselves  to  such 
ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.' 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper, 
Or  Soutli  was  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  that 
Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  act  The  third  of  the  following  pas* 
sages  in  his  sermons  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  firequently  unable 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  virtuous  princiides  which 
they  really  and  honestly  hold. 

ine  WtUJwr  Oe  Deed.] 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  oost  and 
expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ; 
and  then,  as  I  showed  before,  that,  in  matters  of  la- 
bour, the  lazy  person  could  find  no  hands  wherewith 
to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case^  can  the  religious 


miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  gire.  It  is  inm- 
derful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  belibenl, 
either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  aU  of  a  sod- 
den impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merdbsat,  shuts 
up  every  private  man's  exchequer,  and  makes  those 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  veij  same 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instssd  of 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  iaaeaies 
their  number,  and  tran8f<Hrms  rich  men  mto  beg^ 
presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prince  sad 
country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to 
contribute  against  a  publio  enemy  or  calamity,  tha 
immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upoa 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  ^.presses  it)  never  ful  to 
make  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away.    *    * 

to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  and  eommoa 

occurrence  ;  what  is  more  usual  in  convenatioD,  thsa 
for  men  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  do  a  thing 
by  sajring  they  cannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  covetous  msn, 
being  asked  a  little  money  In  private  charity,  to  snsver 
that  he  has  none  t  Which,  as  it  is,  if  true,  a  sufficieot 
answer  to  Ood  and  man ;  so^  if  &lse,  it  is  inUdcnble 
hypocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  esurnest  think  that  God  will  be 
put  off  so  I  or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God 
will  be  baffled  with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff! 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appesn  from 
that  notable  account  given  us  bv  the  apostle  of  this 
windy,  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds :  (Jamtf  iL 
15,  16),  *  If  a  brotiier  or  a  sister  be  naked,  sad  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them, 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  ire 
needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit.'  Pro&t, 
does  he  say  t  Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  si  fsir 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  wishes  ba^  food 
and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  payment  m  the 
shops.  Come  to  an  old  rich  professixig  vulpony,  and 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built,  beaatified, 
or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  lay 
out  his  mone^  more  to  God's  honour,  the  public  good, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  botov 
it  liberally  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  and,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  ]{rou  shall  be  told, '  how  mach 
God  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  the  heart; 
and  that  the  Almighty  neither  dwells  nor  delights  in 
temples  made  with  hsmds,  but  hears  and  accepts  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bares  and 
stables ;  and  in  the  homeliest  aitd  meanest  cottages, 
as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and  most  msgnificest 
churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  vou  are  like  to  be  answered. 
In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such  sly  sanctified 
cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  string)  to 
know,  once  for  all,  that  God,  who  accepts  the  ^nyen 
of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and  stables, 
when,  by  his  afflicting  providence,  he  has  driTcnthem 
from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solemn  worship,  >o 
that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  will  not  fi^  all 
this  endure  to  be  served  or  prayed  to  by  them  in  rach 
places,  nor  accept  of  their  bam-worship,  nor  their  hog- 
stye  worship ;  no,  nor  vet  their  parlour  or  their  cham- 
ber-worship, where  he  has  given  them  both  wealth  sad 
power  to  build  churches.  For  he  tliat  commands  us 
to  foorAip  Kim  «n  the  gpirit,  oomixumds  us  also  to  k«u» 
him  with  our  tubstance.  And  never  pretend  that  thoa 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  give, 
since  he  that  serves  Manmion  with  his  estate  cannot 
possibly  serve  God  with  his  heart.  For  as  in  the 
heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous,  so  in  the  Christian  wwship 
of  him,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifioe  is  worthless  and 
impertinent. 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  whea 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  reliflious  aooount; 
according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  weU  enough  said 
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(m  (h«  eommon  woid  is)  to  b«  all  heart,  and  yet  the 
anraateat  miter  in  the  world. 

But  oome  we  now  to  thii  rich  old  pretender  to  god- 
lineee  in  another  caae,  and  tell  him  that  there  ii  such 
a  one,  a  man  of  good  famil  j,  good  education,  and  who 
haa  loet  all  his  estate  for  the  kins,  now  ready  to  rot 
in  prison  for  debt ;  oome,  what  will  you  giro  towards 
hb  release  t  Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of 
the  deed,  as  much  the  readier  speaker  of  the  two, 
*  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect  for  such  men ; 
1  loTe  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  haa  serred  the  king  so  fitithfully 
should  be  in  such  want.*  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more 
shame  is  it  for  the  whole  nation  that  they  should  be 
so.  But  still,  what  will  you  givet  Why,  then,  an- 
swcn  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells  you 
that  'yon  could  not  come  in  a  wome  time ;  that  now- 
a-days  money  is  rery  scarce  with  him,  and  that  there- 
fore be  can  give  nothing;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray 
lor  the  poor  gentleman.' 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  I  when  thpr  lAther  has  lost  all 
that  erer  he  had,  and  lies  lan^ishing,  and  eren  gasp- 
ing under  the  utmost  extremities  of  porerty  and  dis- 
tress, dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick -him  up  again  only 
with  thy  tongue!  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  fiuthing,  and  put  him  off  with 
his  blasting. 

Why,  irtiaA  are  the  prayers  of  a  coretous  wretch 
worth  I  what  will  th^  blessinff  go  fort  what  will  it 
buy  t  is  this  the  chanty  that  the  apostle  here,  in  the 
text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  t*  This  the  case 
in  which  God  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind  in- 
stead of  the  liberality  of  the  purse!  No,  assuredly ; 
but  the  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  convenience  ;  thy  conyenienco  must 
reil  thy  neighbour's  necessity ;  and,  lastly,  thy  Teiy 
necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 

This  is  the  gradual  process  tluit  must  be  thy  rule ; 
and  he  that  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
preraricates  with  his  duty,  and  evacuates  the  precept 
God  sometimes  caUs  upon  thee  to  relieye  the  needs  of 
thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  of  thy 
country,  and  sometimes  the  ui^ent  wants  of  thy 
prince :  now,  before  thou  fliest  to  the  old,  stale,  usual 
pretence,  that  thou  canst  do  none  of  those  things,  con- 
sider with  thrself  that  there  is  a  God  who  is  not 
to  be  flammed  off  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what 
thou  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not;  and  con- 
sider in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  be  damned  to  save  charges. 

ilU-fUKHmd  and  Oood-naiwred  Men.^ 

A  staunch  resolred  temper  of  mind,  not  suffering  a 
man  to  sneak,  fawn,  cringe,  and  accommodate  himself 
to  all  humours,  though  never  so  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable, is  rommonW  branded  with,  and  exposed  un- 
der the  character  of,  pride,  morosity,  and  ill-nature : 
an  ugly  word,  which  you  mapr  from  time  to  time  ob- 
terre  many  honest,  worthy,  moffensire  persons,  and 
that  of  all  sorts,  ranks,  and  professions,  strangely  and 
unaeconntably  worried  and  run  down  by.  And  there- 
fore I  think  I  cannot  do  truth,  justice,  and  common 
honesty  better  serrice,  than  by  ripping  up  so  mali- 
cioot  a  cheat,  to  vindicate  such  as  have  suffered  by  it. 

Certain  it  is  that,  amongst  all  the  contrivances  of 
malice,  there  is  not  a  surer  engine  to  pull  men  down 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  worth  and  innocence,  than  this  imputa- 
tion of  ill-nature ;  an  engine  which  serves  the  ends 
and  does  the  work  of  pique  and  enir  both  effectually 
A&d  aafely.    Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  loose  and  general 

•  «  For  IT  flMse  be  llrsC  a  wflUng  mind,  It  Is  acoeptod  aeoord- 
tav  «»  that  a  msa  taatli,  sod  not  aocording  to  that  he  hath 
sssL'-t  Or.  vttL  U^ Af. 
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charge  upon  a  man,  without  alleging  any  particular 
reason  for  it  from  his  life  or  actions ;  and  consequently 
does  the  more  mischief,  because,  as  a  word  of  course, 
it  passes  currently,  and  is  seldom  looked  into  or  exa- 
mined. And,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  a 
paradox  or  false  proposition  but  to  take  it  for  granted, 
so,  such  as  would  stab  any  man's  good  name  with  the 
accusation  of  ill-nature,  do  venr  rarely  descend  to 
proofs  or  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose that  the  word  sounds  odiously,  and  is  believed 
easily ;  and  that  is  enough  to  do  any  one's  business 
with  the  generality  of  men,  who  seldom  have  so  much 
judgment  or  charity  as  to  hear  the  cause  before  they 
pronounce  sentence. 

But  that  we  may  proceed  with  greater  truth,  equity, 
and  candour  in  this  case,  we  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  right  sen«e  and  meaning  of  this  terrible  con- 
founding woid,  ill-nature,  by  coming  to  particulars. 

And  here,  first,  is  the  person  charged  with  it  false 
or  cruel,  ungrateful  or  revengeful !  is  he  shrewd  and 
unjust  in  his  dealings  with  others  t  does  he  regard  no 
promises,  and  pay  no  debts!  does  he  profess  love, 
kindness,  and  respect  to  those  whom,  underhand,  he 
does  all  the  mischief  to  that  possibly  he  can !  is  he 
unkind,  rude,  or  niggardly  to  his  friends !  Has  be  shut 
up  his  heart  and  his  hand  towards  the  poor,  and  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  such  as  are  in  want  and 
misery !  is  he  unsensible  of  kindnesses  done  him,  and 
withal  careless  and  backward  to  acknowledge  or  re- 
quite them !  or,  lastly,  is  he  bitter  and  implacable  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  as  have  wronged  or  abused 
him! 

No ;  generally  none  of  these  ill  things  (which  one 
would  wonder  at)  are  ever  meant,  or  so  much  as 
thought  of,  in  the  charge  of  ill-nature ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  tho^  clean  contrary  qualities  are  readily 
acknowledged.  'Ay,  but  where  and  what  kind  of  thing, 
then,  is  this  strange  occult  (quality,  called  ill-nature, 
which  makes  such  a  thundering  noise  against  such  as 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed  with  it ! 

Why,  the  best  account  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  can 
give  of  it,  is  this :  that  there  are  many  men  in  the 
world  who,  without  the  least  arrogance  or  self-conceit, 
have  yet  so  just  a  value  both  for  themselves  and 
others,  as  to  scorn  to  flatter,  and  gloze,  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  to  lick  the  spittle  and  kiss  the  feet  of 
any  proud,  swelling,  ovei^grown,  domineering  huff 
whatsoever.  And  such  persons  generally  think  it 
enough  for  them  to  show  their  superiors  respect  with- 
out adoratioa,  and  civility  without  servitude. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  have  a  certain  ill-natured 
stiffness  (forsooth)  in  their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  applaud  and  keep  pace  with  this  or  that  self- 
admiring,  vain-glorious  Thraso,  while  he  is  pluming 
and  praising  himself,  and  telling  fulsome  stories  in 
his  own  commendation  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the 
clock,  and  at  the  same  time  reviling  and  throwing 
dirt  upon  all  mankind  besides. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  frowns  nor  favours,  can  pi^e- 
rail  upon  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  forloru 
nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  trumped  upon  them. 

To  which  we  may  add  another  sort  of  obstinate  ill- 
natured  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  brought  by  any 
one's  guilt  or  greatness  to  speak  or  write,  or  to  swear 
or  lie,  as  they  are  bidden,  or  to  give  up  their  own 
consciences  in  a  compliment  to  those  who  have  none 
themselves. 

And  lastly,  there  are  some  so  extremely  ill-natured, 
as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to 
be  sensible,  when  thcv  are  injured  and  oppressed* 
when  the^  are  slandered  in  their  own  good  names,  and 
wronged  m  their  just  interests ;  and,  withal,  to  dare 
to  own  what  they  find  and  feel,  without  Mnz  such 
beasts  of  burden  as  to  bear  tamely  whatsoever  it  cmI 
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upon  them ;  or  such  spaniels  as  to  lick  the  foot  which 
kicks  them,  or  to  thank  the  goodly  great  one  for  doing 
them  all  these  back-favouis.  Now,  these  and  the  like 
particulars  are  some  of  the  chief  instances  of  that  ill- 
nature  which  men  are  more  properlj  said  to  be  guiltj 
of  towards  their  superiors. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  UUnature,  also,  that  uses  to  he 
practised  towards  equals  or  inferiors,  such  as  perhaps 
a  man's  refusing  to  lend  money  to  such  as  he  knows  will 
nerer  repay  him,  and  so  to  straiten  and  incommode 
himself,  onlv  to  gratify  a  shark.  Or  possibly  the  man 
may  prefer  his  duty  and  his  business  before  company, 
and  the  bettering  himself  before  the  humouring  of 
othcFK.  Or  he  may  not  be  willing  to  spend  his  time, 
his  health,  and  his  estate,  upon  a  crew  of  idle,  spung- 
ing,  ungrateful  sots,  and  so  to  play  the  prodigal 
amongst  a  herd  of  swine.  With  several  other  such 
unpardonable  faults  in  conversation  (as  some  will 
have  them),  for  which  the  fore-mentioned  cattle,  find- 
ing themselres  disappointed,  will  be  sure  to  go  grum- 
bling and  grunting  awapr,  and  not  fail  to  proclaim 
him  a  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person,  in 
all  clubs  and  companies  whatsoever;  and  fo  that 
man's  work  is  done,  and  his  name  lies  grovelling  upon 
the  ground,  in  all  the  taverns,  brandy-shops,  and 
coffeehouses  about  the  town. 

And  thus  having  given  you  some  tolerable  account 
of  what  the  world  calls  ill-nature,  and  that  both  to- 
wards sui^eriors  and  towards  equals  and  inferiors  (as 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  know  one  contrary  by  the 
other),  we  may  from  hence  take  a  true  measure  of  what 
the  world  is  observed  to  mean  by  the  contrary  charac- 
ter of  good-nature,  as  it  is  generally  bestowed. 

And  first,  when  great  ones  vouchsafe  this  endearing 
eulogy  to  those  below  them,  a  good-natured  man  gene- 
rally denotes  some  slavish,  glavering,  4&tteriug  para- 
site, or  hans^er-on  ;  one  whp  is  a  mere  tool  or  instru- 
)uent;  a  fellow  fit  to  be  sent  upon  any  malicious 
errand ;  a  setter,  or  informer,  made  to  creep  into  all 
companies;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretence  of 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  to  fetch  and  cany,  and  to 
come  to  men's  tables  to  play  the  Judas  there ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  do  all  those  mean,  vile,  and  degenerons 
offices  which  men  of  greatness  and  malice  use  to  en- 
gage men  of  baseness  and  treachery  in. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  passes 
between  equals,  commonly  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
meant  either  some  easy,  soft-headed  piece  of  simpli- 
city, who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  and 
wiped  of  his  conveniences  by  a  company  of  sharping, 
worthless  sycophants,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise, 
lauffh,  and  droll  at  him,  as  a  weak  empty  fellow,  for 
all  his  ill-placed  cost  and  kindness.  And  the  truth 
is,  if  such  vermin  do  not  find  him  empty,  it  is  odds 
but  in  a  little  time  they  will  make  him  so.  And  this 
is  one  branch  of  that  which  some  call  go.Ki-nuture 
(and  good-nature  let  it  be) ;  indeed  so  good,  thnt  ac- 
cording to  the  wise  Italian  proverb,  it  is  even  good  for 
nothing. 

Or,  in  the  next  place,  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
usually  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  fel- 
low, a  painful,  able,  and  laborious  soaker.  But  he 
who  owes  all  his  good  nature  to  the  pot  and  the  pipe, 
to  the  jollity  and  compliances  of  merry  comjiauy,  may 
possibly  go  to  bed  with  a  wonderful  stock  of  good 
nature  over-night,  but  then  he  will  sleep  it  all  away 
again  before  the  morning. 

[The  Glory  0/  the  C^ergy,^ 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduit  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues 
and  generous  practices.  Some,  indeed,  may  please 
and  promise  tnemselves  high  matters  from  full  re- 
venues, stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
M&denoes.    But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glori- 


ous, is  to  be  knowing  in  thttrprofemoii,  xampc^A^d  in 
their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  cfaaigea,  bold 
and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  the  face,  thoueh  never  so  potent  and  illustri- 
ous. And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  com- 
passionate to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces, 
our  escutcheons  and  highest  titles  of  honoar. 

[2^  PkagmttqfAtMuemaU  and  Indutbry  Cowjiarai.] 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  main- 
tain a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual 
pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations.  The  most  volup- 
tuous and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to 
follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his 
courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  tor- 
ment and  calamity  that  could  befall  him  ;  he  would 
fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for  his  recreation,  and  to 
the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion  from  the 
misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.  But, 
on  the  oontraiy,  tUb  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered 
the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  has  made  it  the  matter  of  duty  ai;d 
of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  continual 
pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  em- 
ploys him  also  in  his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises 
fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  he  pasaee  the  day 
singing ;  custom  has  naturalised  his  Labour  to  him ; 
his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any  en- 
joyment of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

[Hypocritical  SameHmoity.l 

Bodily  abstinence,  joined  with  a  demure,  aflfected 
countenance,  is  often  called  and  accounted  piety  and 
mortification.  Suppose  a  man  infinitely  ambitious, 
and  equally  spiteful  and  malicious ;  one  who  poisons 
the  ears  of  great  men  by  venomous  whispers,  and  rises 
by  the  fall  of  better  men  than  himself;  yet  if  he  steps 
forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a  lenten  face,  with  a 
blessed  Jesu !  and  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of 
the  times ;  oh  I  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earth :  aa 
Ambrose  or  an  Augustine  (I  mean  not  for  that  earthly 
trash  of  book-learning ;  for,  alas !  such  are  above  that, 
or  at  least  that's  above  them),  but  for  lesJ  and  for 
fasting,  for  a  devout  elevation  of  the  eyes,  and  a  holy 
rase  against  other  men's  sins.  And  happy  tho^ 
ladies  and  religious  dames  characterised  in  the  2d  <^ 
Timothy,  c.  iii.  5,  0',  who  can  have  such  self-dcnving, 
thriving,  able  men  for  their  confessors!  and  ttirice 
happy  those  families  where  they  vouchsafe  to  take 
their  Friday  night's  refreshments!  thereby  demon- 
strate to  the  world  what  Christian  abstinence,  and 
what  primitive,  self-mortifying  vigour  there  is  in  ibr^ 
bearing  a  dinner,  that  they  may  have  the  better  sto- 
mach to  their  supper.  In  fine,  the  whole  world  stand« 
in  admimtion  of  them :  fools  are  fond  of  them,  and 
wise  men  are  afraid  of  them  ;  they  are  talked  of,  they 
are  pointed  out;  and,  as  they  order  the  matter,  ihrr 
draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  aiter  them,  and  generally 
something  else. 

[Tffnorawx  in  Power.] 

We  know  how  great  an  absurditv  our  Saviour  ac^ 
counted  it  for  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  put 
him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see  to  di^haige  the 
ofilce  of  a  watch.  Nothing  more  exposes  to  contempt 
than  ignorance.  When  ^mson's  eyes  were  oat»  of  a 
public  magistrate  he  was  made  a  public  iport.  And 
when  Eli  was  blind,  we  know  how  well  he  governed 
his  sons,  and  how  well  they  governed  the  chnrdi  mkder 
him.  But  now  the  blindness  of  the  undemanding  is 
greater  and  more  scandalous,  especially  in  such  a 
seeing  age  as  ours,  in  which  the  very  knowledge  ef 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better 
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dmi ;  an  a^  that  flies  at  all  leamine,  and  inquires 

into  ererything,  but  especially  into  faults  and  defects. 

'. '     Ignorance,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolred  into 

I  natural  inability,  is,  as  to  men  at  least,  inculpable, 
i '  and  consequently  not  the  object  of  scorn,  but  pity  ; 
but  in  a  ^oremor,  it  cannot  be  without  the  conjunction 
'  of  the  highest  impudence ;  for  who  bid  sud^  a  one 
a^ire  to  teach  and  to  govern  \  A  blind  man  sitting  in 
< '  the  chimney-comer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting 
I  at  the  helm  he  is  intolerable.  If  men  will  be  ignorant 
I  and  illiterate,  let  them  be  so  in  private,  and  to  them- 
;      lelres,  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  Ixigh  place,  to 

'  make  them  visiM^  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  will  not 
,      be  hooted  at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and 

,  not  perch  upon  the  upper  coughs.  Solomon  built  his 
i  temple  with  the  tallest  cedars ;  and  surely  when  God 
I  refused  the  defective  and  the  maimed  for  sacrifice,  we 
I '     cannot  think  that  he  requires  them  for  the  priesthood. 

'     When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 

,  world  forsake  the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its 
I  xuin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy  And  when  igno- 
.  ranee  succeeds  in  the  place  of  learning,  weakness  in 
^ '  the  room  of  jud^ent,  we  may  be  sure  heresy  and 
' '    confusion  will  quickly  come  in  the  room  of  religion. 

IBdigicm  not  HottUe  to  PleaaureJ] 

'  I        That  pleasure  is  man's  ehiefest  good  (because,  in- 
dMd,  it  IS  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  plca- 
I  j    cure),  is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though,  under 
I    the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false,  but 
,    odious.     For,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality pass  for  terms  equivalent ;  and  therefore  he 
that  takes  it  in  this  sense,  alters  the  subject  of  the 
discourse.    Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one 
kind  of  pleasure,  sudi  an  one  as  it  is.    For  pleasure, 
in  geneml,  is  the  consequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable 
object  suitably  applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty ; 
mid  to  must  be  conversant  both  al>out  tne  faculties  of 
\    the  body  and  of  the  soul  respectively,  as  being  the  re- 
'     ndt  of  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both. 

Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press 
I    vpon  men  the  exercise  of  religion,  1  know  none  that 
,    are  like  to  be  so  sucoMsful  as  those  that  answer  and 
remove  Uie  prejudices  that  generally  possess  and  bar 
up.  the  hearts  of  men  against  it :  amongst  which  there 
I     is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little  owned 
'     in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men*s  pleasures, 
that  it  bereaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse, 
dooms  them  to  an  absurd  and  peipetual  melancholy, 
I     designing  to  make  the  world  nothing  else  but  a  great 
[     monastery;  with  which  notion  of  religion    nature 
,     and  xeason  seem  to  have  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 
For  nnce  God  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in  soul 
or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object, 
'     and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification,  can  we  think 
'     thai  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to 
I     nature,  and  with  the  greatest  and  most  irrational 
tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tantalise  and  tie  men  up 
from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities 
I     of  enjoyment  1  to  place  men  with  the  furious  afiec- 
,     tions  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  very  bosom  of  plenty, 
I     and  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envy  of  Providence  has 
^     sealed  up  everything  that  is  suitable  under  the  cha- 
racter of  unlawful !    For  certainly,  first  to  fiame  ap- 
,      petites  fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  interdict 
I      them  with  a  Touch  not,  taste  not,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey^ 
upon  themselves,  and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  per- 
petual torment  of  an  unsatisfied  desire;   a  thing 
nugely  contraiy  to  the  natural  felicity  of  the  creature, 
and  consequently  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Creator. 
'  He,  therefore,  that  would  persuade  men  to  reli^on 

both  with  art  and  efficacy,  must  found  the  persuasion 
of  it  npm  this,  that  it  interferes  not  with  any  rational 


pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to  him  ought 
to  be  enjoyed.  Tis  confessed,  when,  through  the  cross 
circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  en- 
joyment of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit 
it ;  that  is,  il  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a 
lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature  itself  does  no 
less.^  Religion,  therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our 
privileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may,  in- 
deed, sometimes  command  us  to  change,  but  never 
totally  to  abjure  them. 

[lahovr  overeomet  Apparent  Impoanbilitiea.] 
Labour  is  confessedly  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it ;  which  they  do 
with  so  great  an  aversion,  that  few  men  know  their 
own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count think  themselves  really  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  experience  would  convince  them  they 
have  more  ability  to  effect  than  they  have  will  to  at- 
tempt. It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  persuasion  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  possible, 
is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  that 
proves  it  possible  that  for  the  most  part  makes  it  so. 

[InffraHludc  an  Incurable  Vice.'\ 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to 
attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  his  friend,  so 
neither  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate 
the  humour  of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy,  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience 
may  teach  all,  that  it  is  a  thins;  hardly  feasible.  For, 
love  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  despise  you.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you.  Give 
him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.  Save 
his  life  ;  but,  when  you  hare  done,  look  to  your  own. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  are  but  the 
motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves ;  they  leave  no 
trace,  no  sign  behind  them ;  they  neither  soften  nor 
win  upon  him ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  unconcerned  as 
ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as 
showers  of  rain  or  rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the 
main  sea ;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all 
changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of 
the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person,  that  it  is  kindness- 
proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable ;  unconquer- 
able by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by 
love  itself.  Flints  may  be  melted — we  see  it  daily— 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  by  the 
strongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  your  at- 
tempts, all  your  experiments,  for  anything  that  man 
can  do,  he  uiat  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful  stilL 
And  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  you  that  ingratitude  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ill  nature  :  which  bein^  a  thing  found<Kl  in 
such  a  certain  constitution  of  blood  and  spirit,  as, 
being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that 
account  called  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias 
upon  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instruction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
ungrateful  person,  but,  if  you  look  backward,  and  trace 
him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom 
so ;  and  if  you  could  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  you  will  find  that  he  uso  dies  so; 
for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who 
was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  several 
testimonies  of  his  being  so  to  discerning  persons,  loQg 
before  the  use  of  his  reason. 
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The  thread  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  ofi' 
bj  anything  but  death.  I  do  not  bj  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders : 
but  humanly  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  the  worliC  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by  art 
and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has 
its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  logins  remarkably  to 
show  itself,  be  sure^  judges  most  wisely  who  takes 
alarm  betimes,  and,  aiding  the  fountain  from  Ihe 
ftream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the 
bottom ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endea?ouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour* 

X>R  JOHN  'wn.KiNa. 

Dr  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672),  resembled  Dr  Barrow  in  the  rare  union  of 
Kdentific  with  theological  study.  Haring  sided 
with  the  popular  party  during  the  ciril  war,  he 
reociyed,  when  it  proved  rictorioos,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  uniyersity  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultiyation  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  as  a  diyersion  ftom  the  painful 
thoughts  excited  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  11. 
under  the  title  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  Dr  Sprat,  in  his  history 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  following  account  *  It 
was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  ctyil  wars,  at 
Oxford,  in  Dr  Wilkins  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
college,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort  for 
Tirtnous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this 
that  followed.  The  uniyersity  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  was  also  frequented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  philosophical  minds,  whom  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 
Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conyersing  in 
quiet  wiUi  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  *  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that 
was,  and  for  such  a  gloomy  season,  wliat  could  have 
been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch  upon  than  natural 
philosophy?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about 
some  theologicfd  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  was  too  melancholy 
a  reflection :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  plea- 
santly entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  draws  our  minds  off  from  the  past 
or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness: 
while  the  consideration  of  men,  and  human  affairs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  never 
separates  us  into  mortal  factions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permits  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.** 

Having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  office  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  which  made  celibacy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it ;  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  the  headship 

•  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  pp.  fiS,  fift. 


of  Trinity  college  having  been  presented  to  him 
during  the  brief  government  of  his  wife's  nephew, 
Richard.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  ejected  from 
this  office ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  violent  nor 
unaccommodating,  the  path  of  advaucemcnt  did 
not  long  remain  closed.  Having  gained  the  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  advanced  in 
1668,  after  several  intermediate  steps,  to  the  see  of 
Chester.    According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr  Wilkins 

*  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  judgment,  as 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  any  I  ever 
knew.  Though  he  married  Cromweirs  sister,  yet 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  allian*;e  but  to  do  good 
ofiHoes,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  At  Cambridge, 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits  and 
fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.  He  was  naturally  ambitious;  but  was  the 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.'  Bbhop 
Wilkins,  like  his  iHend  and  son-in-law  TUlotson, 
and  the  other  moderate  churchmen  of  the  day,  was 
an  object  of  violent  censure  to  the  high-church 
party;  but  fortunately  he  possessed,  as  Burnet 
farther  informs  us,  *  a  courage  which  could  stand 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches 
with  which  iU-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load 
him.'  He  wrote  several  theological  and  mathema- 
tical works;  but  his  most  noted  performance  is  one 
which  he  published  in  early  life,  entitled  The  Dm- 
cooery  of  a  New  World;  or  n  DUamne  tending  to 
proot  that  it  U  probabk  there  may  be  attother  HabUaide 
World  in  the  moon  :  vM  a  Diecomree  concerning  the 
Poeeibility  of  a  Paaaage  thitker.  In  this  ingenious 
but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  proposition, 

*  That  it  is  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find 
out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world,  and,  if  there 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  oommeroe  with  them.' 
He  admits,  that  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  utter  im- 
possibility :  yet  from  this,  it  is  argued,  no  hostile 
inference  ought  to  be  drawn,  seeing  that  many 
things  formeriy  supposed  impossible  have  actually 
been  accomi^hed.  *  If  we  do  but  consider,'  says 
he,  *  by  what  steps  and  leisure  aU  arts  do  usually 
rise  to  their  growth,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  doubt 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  found  out  amongst 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  method 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  us  all,  but  to 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing  to  another.  It  was  a  great  while  ere  the 
planets  were  distingulslied  from  tlie  fixed  stars;  and 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  were  found  to  be  tlie  same.  And  in  greater 
space,  i  doubt  not  but  tliis  also,  and  other  as  ex- 
cellent mysteries,  will  be  discovered.'  Though  it  is 
evident  that  the  possibility  of  any  event  whatsoever 
might  be  argued  on  tlie  same  grounds,  they  seem  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  Wilkins,  who  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  aerial  journey.  After  disposing,  by 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  'the  natural  heaviness  of^ 
man's  body,'  and  'the  extreme  coldness  and  thinnA 
of  the  ethereal  air' — and  having  made  it  appear  that 
even  a  swift  journey  to  the  moon  would  probably 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months — he  naturally  stumbles 
on  the  question,  *  And  how  were  it  possi^  for  any 
to  tarry  so  long  without  diet  or  sleep  ?' 

I.  For  diet.  I  su*-p08e  there  could  be  no  trusting  to 
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'   that  faucy  of  Pbilo  the  Jew  (mentioned  before),  who 

tiiinks  that  the  music  of  the  spheres  should  supply  the 

»trength  of  rood. 
Nor  can  we  well  conceire  howft  man  should  be  able 

to  carry  so  much  lugga|^  with  him  as  might  serve  for 

bis  Tiaticum  in  so  tedious  a  journey. 
2.  But  if  he  could,  yet  he  must  have  some  time  to 

mt  and  sleep  in.  ^d  I  belicre  he  shall  scarce  find 
;  viT  lodgings  by  the  way.     No  inns  to  entertain  pas- 

cngera,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  (unless  they  be 

achanted  ones)  to  receive  poor  pilgrims  or  errant 
'  kiii^lits.  And  so,  consequently,  he  caimot  have  any 
.  potfM  Me  hopes  of  reaching  thither.* 

11  ic  difficulty  as  to  sleep  is  removed  by  means  of 

'  the  fiJIowing  ingenious  supposition : — *  Seeing  we  do 
not  then  spend  ourselves  in  any  labour,  we  shall  not, 

-  it  may  be,  need  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  But  if  we 
(ics  we  cannot  desire  a  softer  bed  than  the  air,  where 
ve  may  repose  ourselves  firmly  and  safely  as  in  our 

'  ( hambers.'  The  necessary  supply  of  food  remains, 
however,  to  be  provided  for ;  and  on  this  subject  the 
author  it  abundantly  amusing.    We  have  room  for 

'  only  a  few  of  his  suggestions. 

i      *  And  here  it  is  considerable,  that  since  our  bodies 
Mill  then  be  devoid  of  gravitv,  and  other  impediments 
I  of  motion,  we  shall  not  at  all  spend  ourselves  in  any 
ialour,  and  so,  consequently,  not  much  need  the 
\  reparation  of  diet ;  but  may,  perhaps,  live  altogether 
'  without   it,  as  those  creatures  have  done  who,  by 
reason  of  their  sleeping  for  many  days  together,  have 
ii'ic  itpent  any  spirits,  and  so  not  wanted  any  food, 
I  w^hich    is  commonly  related  of  serpents,  crocodiles, 
I  U>ars,  cuckoos,  swallows,  and  such  lise.    To  this  pur- 
,  po^e  Mendoca  reckons  up  divers  strange  relations  :  as 
that   of  Epiroenides,  wno  is  storied   to  have  slept 
I  ACTcnty-five  years  ;  and  another  of  a  rustic  in  Oer- 
I  t::any,  who,  being  accidentally  covered  with  a  hay-rick, 
»Iept  there  for  all  the  autumn  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing without  anv  nourishment. 

Or,  if  this  will  not  serve,  yet  why  may  not  a 
f  *apist  fast  so  long,  as  well  as  Ignatius  or  Xaverius ! 
( »r  if  there  be  such  a  strange  efficacy  in  the  bread  of 
the  Eacharist,  as  their minculous  relations  do  attribute 
to  it,  why,  then,  that  may  serve  well  enough  for  their 
riaticum. 

(>r,  if  we  must  needs  feed  upon  something  else,  why 
may  not  smells  nourish  us  1  Plutareh  and  Pliny,  and 
diverti  other  ancients,  tell  us  of  a  nation  in  India  that 
lived  only  upon  pleasing  odours.  And  'tis  the  common 
opinion  of  physicians,  that  these  do  strangely  both 
strengthen  and  repair  the  spirits.  Hence  was  it  that 
Bemccritus  was  able,  for  divers  days  together,  to  feed 
himself  with  the  mere  smell  of  hot  bread. 

Or  if  it  be  necessary  that  our  stomachs  must  receive 
the  food,  why,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
purity  of  the  ethereal  air,  being  not  mixed  with  any 
improper  vapoun,  may  be  so  agreeable  to  our  bodies, 
as  to  yield  us  sufficient  nourishment.' 

The  greatest  di£Bculty  of  all,  however,  is  still  un- 
removed ;  and  that  is.  By  what  conveyance  are  we 
to  get  to  the  moon  ?  With  what  the  author  says  on 
this  point,  we  ihaU  conclude  our  extracts  from  his 

work. 

[Bcw  a  Mfm  may  Fly  to  the  3foon.] 

If  it  be  here  inquired,  what  means  there  may  be 
c<Mije(Hured  for  our  aftcending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  magnetical  vigour,  I  answer,  1.  It  is  not 
I^erhapn  impomible  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by 
the  application  of  wings  to  his  own  body ;  as  angels 
are  pictured,  as  Mercury  and  Dtedalus  are  feigned,  and 
aa  hath  been  attempted  by  divers,  particularly  by  a 
Taxk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbequiua  relates. 


2.  If  there  be  such  a  ^reat  ruck  in  Madagascar  an 
Marcus  Polus,  the  Venetian,  mentions,  the  feathen  in 
whone  winss  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  soop  up  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a 
mouse  ;  why,  then,  it  is  but  teaching  one  of  these  to 
carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as  Ganymede 
does  upon  an  eagle. 

Or  if  neither  of  these  ways  will  serve,  yet  1  dd 
ser^usly,  and  upon  good  grounds,  affirm  it  pomible  tc 
make  a  flying  cnariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and 
give  such  a  motion  unto  it,  as  shall  convey  him  through 
the  air.  And  this,  perhaps,  might  be  made  largi 
enough  to  carry  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  togethei 
with  food  for  their  viaticum,  and  commodities  foi 
traffic.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  anything  in  this  kind 
that  can  hinder  its  motion,  if  the  motive  faculty  b« 
answerable  thereunto.  We  see  a  great  ship  swims  aa 
well  as  a  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in  the  air  ai 
well  as  a  little  gnat. 

This  engine  may  be  contrived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  Archytas  made  a  wooden  dove,  and 
Regiomontanus  a  wooden  eagle 

I  conceive  it  were  no  difficult  matter  (if  a  man  had 
leisure)  to  show  more  particularly  the  moans  of  com 
posing  it. 

BR  JOHN  PEABSON. 

Dr  WilUns  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Chettet 
by  another  very  learned  and  estimaUe  divine,  Dr 
John  Pearson  (1613-1686),  who  had  previously 
filled  a  divinity  chair  at  Ombridge,  and  been  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  college  in  that  university.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1659,  An  Expomtkm  on  ^  Ureed,  which 
Bishop  Burnet  pronouncerto  be  *  among  the  best 
books  that  our  church  has  produced.'  Tliis  work 
hiu  been  much  admired  for  the  melody  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  methodical  way  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated.  The  author  thus  illus- 
trates 

[2ntf  SiMwntctuimm\ 

Beside  the  principles  of  which  we  consist,  and  the 
actions  which  flow  m>m  us,  the  consideration  of  the 
things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  varia- 
tions in  the  creature,  will  render  the  resurrection  yet 
more  highly  probable.  Every  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  teacheth  thus  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a 
revolution  amounting  to  a  resurrection.  The  day  dies 
into  a  night,  and  is  buried  in  silence  and  in  darkness ; 
in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth  again  and  reviveth, 
opening  the  ^ve  of  darkness,  rising  from  the  dead  ot 
night;  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection.  As  the  day 
dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer  into  winter :  the 
sap  is  said  to  descend  into  the  root,  and  there  it  lies 
buried  in  the  ground ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow, 
or  crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a  general  sepulchn* ; 
when  the  spring  appeareth,  all  begin  to  riRe ;  the  phir.ts 
and  flowers  peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  gn  w, 
and  flourish ;  this  is  the  annual  resurrection.  'i*he  ciiit 
by  which  we  live,  and  for  want  of  which  we  pcri>!i 
with  famine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  caiti., 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  iin  ■> 
corrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may  revive  and  mi.i- 
tiply :  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  constant  ezperimcni, 
and  we  continue  this  present  life  by  succession  of  resu;  - 
rections.  Thus  all  tnings  are  repaired  by  corrupting, 
are  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  dyin;:; 
and  can  we  think  that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  thingM, 
which  thus  die  and  revive  for  him,  should  be  detained 
in  death  as  never  to  live  again!  Is  it  imaginable 
that  God  should  thus  restore  all  things  to  man,  and 
not  restore  man  to  himself  1  If  there  were  no  other 
consideration,  but  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
of  the  liberty  and  remunerabiUty  of  human  actioni^ 
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and  of  the  natural  rerolutions  and  resurrections  of 
other  creatures,  it  were  abundantly  suificieut  to  render 
the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  highly  probable. 

We  must  not  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,  nor 
settle  our  persuasions  upon  likelihoods;  but  as  we 
passed  from  an  apparent  possibility  into  a  high  pre- 
sumption and  prooability,  so  must  we  pass  from 
thence  unto  a  full  assurance  of  an  infallible  certainty. 
And  of  this,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  assured  but  by  the 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  upon  his  power  we  nrtist 
conclude  that  we  may,  from  his- will  that  we  shall, 
rise  from  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  God  is  known 
unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  men  may  infer  from 
thence  a  possibility ;  but  the  will  of  God  is  not  re- 
vealed unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  have  not 
an  infallible  certainty  of  the  resurrection.  For  the 
grounding  of  which  assurance  I  shall  show  that  God 
hath  revealed  the  determination  of  his  will  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
intention  in  his  Word,  but  hath  also  several  ways 
confirmed  the  same. 

DR  THOMAS  8PRAT. 

Dr  Thomas  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester  (1636- 
1713),  is  praised  by  Dr  Johnson  as  '  an  author  whose 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
have  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  litcnp- 
ture  ;'*  and  although  the  voice  of  the  literary  public 
has  not  confirmed  so  high  a  eulogium,  yet  the  cele- 
brity of  the  bishop  in  his  own  times,  added  to  the 
merits  of  his  style,  which,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
are  unquestionably  great,  entitle  him  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  leading  prose  writers  of  this 
period.  At  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  academi- 
cal education,  he  studied  mathematics  under  Dr 
Wilkins,  at  whose  house  the  philosophical  inquirers 
who  originated  the  Royal  Society  used  at  that  time 
to  meet  Sprafs  intimacy  with  Wilkins  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  society  soon  after  its 
incorporation ;  and  in  1667  he  published  the  history 
of  that  learned  body,  with  the  object  of  dissipating 
the  prejudice  and  suspicion  with  which  it  was  re-, 
pirded  by  the  public  *  This,*  says  Dr  Johnson,  *  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
thougli  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory. 
The  history  of  the  Royal  Society  is  now  read,  not 
with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing, 
but  how  their  transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat.'f 
Previously  to  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  uf  Buckingham,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  aided  in  writing  the  Rehearsal  He 
was  made  also  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  these  cir* 
cumstances,  ecclesiastical  promotion  could  hardly 
fail  to  ensue ;  and  accordingly,  after  several  advanc- 
ing steps,  the  see  of  Rochester  was  attained  in  1C84. 
Next  year  he  served  the  government  b^  publishing 
an  account  of  the  Ryehouse  plot,  written  by  the 
command  of  King  James.  For  this  work  he  found 
it  convenient,  after  the  Revolution,  to  print  an  apo- 
logy ;  and  having  submitted  to  the  new  government, 
he  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  his  well-known 
attachment  to  the  abdicated  monarch,  to  remain 
unmolested  in  his  bishopric.  In  1692,  however,  he 
was  brought  into  trouble  by  a  false  accusation  of 
joining  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  James; 
but  after  a  confinement  of  eleven  days,  he  clearly 
proved  his  innocence.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
mode  by  this  event  upon  his  mind,  that  he  ever 
afterwards  distinguished  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
liverance as  a  diay  of  thanksgiving.  Asides  the 
works  already  mentioned.  Sprat  wrote  a  Life  of 
Cowley  (1668),  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  poet ; 


*  Johnson's  Life  of  Cbwlej. 


t  Life  of  Sprat 


besides  a  volume  of  SermonM^  and  one  or  tvo  minor 
productions.    He  published  also  some  poems,  vliich,    | 
being  in  the  style  of  Cowley,  have  long  since  failea 
into  neglect,  though  still  to  be  found  in  the  early    I 
collections  of  English  poetry.    The  qualities  vhich    | 
deserve  to  be  admired  in  his  prose  style  are  strength,    j 
neatness,  smoothness,  and  precision.    It  dispUyi    | 
but  little  of  that  splendour  which  the  eulogy  br    i 
Dr  Johnson  induces  a  reader  to  expect,  though 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr  Drake  in  the    | 
opinion  that  it  is  wanting  in  vigour.    *They  vho    i 
shall  study  his  pages,'  says  that  writer,  'will  fiod    i 
no  richness,  ardour,  or  strength  in  Us  diction;    ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  air  of  feebleness,  sod  a    | 
species  of  imbecile  spruceness,  pervsduig  all  bis 
productions.     They  must  acknowledge,  hovetcr,    | 
much  clearness  in  his  construction,  and  will  pro- 
bably agree  that  his  cadences  are  often  peniliariy 
well  turned,  especially  those  which  terminate  his 
paragraphs,  and  which  sometimes  possess  t  smart- 
ness which  excites  attention.'  •    In  our  opinioo,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  oontemponry  vork 
a  better  specimen  of  ^what  is  adled  the  middle  style, 
than  the  first  of  the  subjoined  extracts,  forming  a 
portion  of  Sprat's  Hutory  of  the  Boyd  Society.   It 
18  difficult  to  account  for  the  perversity  of  Lord 
Orrerj',  who,   after  remarking  that,  'among  our 
English  writers,  few  men  have  gained  a  greater 
character  for  elegance  and  correctness  than  Spnt,' 
dechures,  that  *  few  men  have  deserved  it  leas;*  sad 
that,  'upon  a  review  of  Sprat's  works,  his  Ian* 
gunge  will  sooner  give  you  an  idea  of  one  of  tl>e 
insignificant  tottering  boats  upon  the  Thames,  than 
of  the   smooth  noble  current  of  the  river  it«lf.'t 
How  far  this  is  true,  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
selfl 

[T7«p  qfthe  Divine  Gortmment  afforded  ly 
Experimental  Philo$opky!] 

We  are  guiltv  of  false  interpretations  of  proTidence 
and  wonders,  when  we  either  make  those  to  beminda 
that  are  none,  or  when  we  put  a  false  sense  on  thoic 
that  are  real ;  when  we  make  general  events  to  hart 
a  private  aspect,  or  particular  accidents  to  bare  $cgDt 
universal  signification.  Though  both  these  maTieem 
at  fint  to  have  the  strictest  appearance  of  migion, 
yet  they  are  the  greatest  usurpations  on  the  secrets  of 
the  Almighty,  and  unpardonable  presumptions  on  bis 
high  prerogatives  of  punishment  and  reward. 

And  now,  if  a  moderating  of  these  extravagancei 
must  be  esteemed  profaiieneM,  I  profess  I  caoDot 
absolve  the  experimental  philosopher.  It  ma.<4  be 
granted,  that  he  will  be  very  scrupulous  in  belierinf; 
all  manner  of  commentaries  on  prophetical  TisiooA,  Id 
giving  liberty  to  new  predictions,  and  in  anignini; 
the  causes  and  marking  out  the  paths  of  God's  jud^'- 
ments  amongst  his  creatures. 

He  cannot  suddenly  conclude  all  extiaordinary 
events  to  be  the  immediate  finger  of  God ;  becaiue 
he  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  workings  of  tbinp^ 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  effects,  which  use  to 
affright  the  ignorant,  are  brought  forth  by  the  cxm- 
mon  instruments  of  nature.  He  cannot  be  saddenlt 
inclined  to  pan  censure  on  men's  eternal  conditton 
from  any  temporal  judgments  that  may  befall  tben ; 
because  his  long  converse  with  all  matters,  times,  and 
places,  has  taught  him  the  truth  of  what  the  Scripcart 
says,  that  *  all  things  happen  alike  to  all.'  He  cannot 
blindly  consent  to  all  imaginations  of  devout  niOi 
about  future  contingencies,  seeing  he  is  so  rigid  iu 
examining  all  particular  matters  of  fact    He  canoct 

*  Esaays  Illustnitf  ve  of  the  Tatler,  ^c.  L  SA. 
t  Orrery's  Remarks  oo  th«  Life  and  Writings  of  8«ilU  f" 
S37.    London:  17^ 
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I  be  forward  to  anent  to  fipiritaal  raptnTCs  and  rerela- 
I  ti<ms;  because  hfl  is  tnilj  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
'  jien  of  men's  bodies,  the  composition  of  their  blood, 
[  and  the  power  of  f»ncj,  and  so  better  understands  the 
'  difierence  beijtween  diseases  and  Inspirations. 

I      But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  irre- 

'  ligioQR.  Tis  tme,  to  deny  that  Qod  nas  heretofore 
muned  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 

I  diet  theyeiy  Godhead  itself;  but  to  reject  the  sense 
; '  which  aoT  prirate  man  shall  fasten  to  it,  is  not  to 
i '  disdain  uie  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 

'  like  OQiselTea.  To  declare  against  the  possibility  that 
' '  new  prophets  may  be  sent  from  hearen,  is  to  insinnate 

I  that  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  which  once  showed 

I I  itself  that  way  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight  all 
,   pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 

1 1  not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  just  circumspec- 
, ,  tion  that  the  reason  of  men  be  not  o?er-reached.  To 
'  deny  that  God  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
I ;  stupidity :  but  to  hearken  to  erery  prodigy  that  men 
I  frame  against  their  enemies,  or  for  themselres,  is  not 
•  j  to  rererence  the  power  of  God,  but  to  make  that  serre 
I '  the  passions,  the  interests,  and  revenges  of  men. 
j{  It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
I    men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  Ood  oyer 

I  the  world,  if  we  do  not  discover  in  e^eiy  turn  of 
human  actions  many  supernatural  proTidences  and 

I I  miraculous  erents.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
'  honour  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
I  <  creation  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects :  as 
' '  it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
[   dom,  that  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 

. ,  known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forced 
I ;  to  make  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
'     lewani. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  our  philosopher  to  have  all 
'  I    slowness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
. '    hi  miscalled  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
,    heart.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  most  unwilling  to 
.    grant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  eridence  convinces  him.      Let  it  be 
'    allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
guard,  at  the  noise  of  an^  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
judgment  should  be  surprised  hj  the  disguises  of  faith. 
'    But  doea  he  by  this  diminish  the  authority  of  ancient 
miracles?  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the 
more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
evciT  iklsehood  should  not  mingle  with  them  !    Can 
he  by  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraordinary  testimonies 
from  hearen  I  or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it,  who 
still  venture  its  truths  on  so  hasardous  a  chance,  who 
require  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wondera,  as  if  the 
works  of  oor  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  not  been 
;    sufficient !     Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car- 
nally-minded— the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  iiifl  own  passions,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
not  use  it  to  flatter  and  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
subdue  theml     Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  jTOspel — 3ie  that  loads  men's  faiths  by  so 
many  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
reality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
ai^^ments  to  confirm  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
then  cfaooeee  those  that  are  unquestionable  Y    It  can- 
not be  an  ungodly  purpo%  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
holy  cheate,  which  are  of  fatal  consequence  both  to 
the  deceirera  and  those  that  are  deceived:  to  the 
deceivers,   because  thev  must  needs  be  hypocrites, 
having  the  artifice  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
because,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
chance  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thin^,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
even  to  despise  the  very  truths  themselves  which  they 
had  before  oeen  taught  by  those  deluders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  severity 
of  censure  on  religious  things  were  to  be  condemned 


in  experimenters,  if,  while  they  deny  anv  wonders 
that  are  fiilsely  attributed  to  the  true  God,  they  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  is 
not  objected  against  them.  They  make  no  comptri- 
son  between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  others, 
but  only  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
they  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  ci  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  the  ordinaxy  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonden,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  they  make  of  their  excellences; 
while  the  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  o(  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  a 
vast  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  incredulous  temper,  is  not  the  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declare  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  minds  with  prodigies  and  conceits  of 
providence  has  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  distractions  of  which  our 
country  has  long  been  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vanity 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been  always  sub- 
ject above  othera.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  wars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen, 
that  they  used  to  order  their  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passed  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,  especially  this  last 
year  [1666],  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  has 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  to  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  whidi 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  consternation.  This  is  a  work  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
apparent  effect  which  attended  the  passion  of  Christ, 
was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  fsJse 
oracles  and  dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times. 

\JJwde^t  Love  of  BeUrement] 

Upon  the  king's  hap^y  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  tempestuous 
condition.  He  now  thought  he  had  sacrificea  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
hiid  been  present  in  man^  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  our 
neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
beheld  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest  part  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  princes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees, 
which  was  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  was  now  weaiy  of  the  vexations  and  formalities 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with 
a  long  compliance  to  foreign  nuinnen.  He  was 
satiat^  with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasou 
that  moved  him  to  fore^  all  public  employments,  and 
to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  hy  former  businesi 
had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures^ 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  beloir  the  malice  and  flat* 
teries  of  fortune.  *  * 
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In  his  last  seren  or  eight  jesn  he  wm  eonoealed  in 
his  beloTed  obscarity,  and  possessed  that  solitude 
which,  from  his  ▼pnr  childhood,  he  had  always  most 
paasionately  desired.  Though  he  had  frequent  inrita- 
tions  to  retuni  into  business,  yet  he  never  gave  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  rislts  to 
the  dty  and  oourt  were  very  few;  his  stays  in  town 
were  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
places  that  he  choee  for  the  seats  of  his  declining  life 
were  two  or  three  Tillages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  recess,  his  mind  wtji  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past ;  he  suffered  no 
mon  business  nor  caivs  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  kee^  his  soul  awake,  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Some  few  fnends  and  books,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  conscience,  were  his  constant 
companions.  *  * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  rapture,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex> 
perience  of  human  things.  But,  however,  I  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  dispamge- 
ment  to  virtue  and  learning  itself,  that  those  very 
thinss  which  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  the  one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
affairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 


DR  THOMAS  BITIUCST. 

Dr  Thomas  Burkbt  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  London,  and  who  probably  would 
haTB  succeeded  Tillotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earthy  and  of  all  the 
Gateral  Chanaet  which  it  hath  already  unHergone,  or  ie 
to  underqo,  tilt  the  Consummation  of  all  Things.     The 
first  edition,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  the  author  in  1691.    In  a  geological  point  of 
view,  this  treatise  is  totally*  worthless,  from  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  facts ;  but  it  nlmunds 
in  fine   composition   and  magnificent  description, 
and  amply  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophical  romance.    The  author's  atten- 
tion seems  to  have   been   attracted    to  the   sub- 
ject by  the  unequal  and  ragged  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  glul)e 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fabric.    lie 
tells  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, *  the  sight  of  those  wild,  vast,  and  indigested 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  my 
fancy,  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in 
nature.'    The  theory  which  he  formed  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  globe  in  its  chaotic  state  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  which  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter.    Around  this 
floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  stiU  lighter  atmospheric  air.    By  and  by,  the 
liquid  mass  became  separated  into  t^v  layers,  by 
the  separatioa  of  the  watery  particles  from  those  of 
an  oily  composition^  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  hardened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust    This  was  the  surface  of 
the  antedilurian  globe.   *  In  this  smooth  earth,'  says 
Bomei  *were  the  first  ^xnes  of  the  world,  and 


the  first  genemtioDs  of  mankind ;  it  had  the  beauty 
of  youth  and  bkwmlng  nature,  fresh  and  fhiillbl, 
and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  firactnre  in  all  its  body;  no 
rocks  nor  mountains,  no  boUow  caves  nor  gaping 
channels,  but  even  and  uniibrm  all  over.  And  the 
smoothness  of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  the  havens 
so  too;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  rapoors,  which 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  oors^  "Twas 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innocency  of 
nature.'  By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  tiie  sun, 
penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portion 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  ezpansire  force 
of  "Which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  shell, 
already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  rays.  When,  therefore,  the 
'appointed  time  was  come  that  AH- wise  Providence 
had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  worW, 
the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earthquake ;  and  those 
great  portions  or  fragments  into  which  it  was 
divided  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and 
some  in  another.'  The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging,  caused  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  solid  fragments  into  their  bosom.  The  pres- 
sure of  such  n)«88es  falling  into  the  abyss,  *  could 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  strength  as 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  heiglit  in  the  ah-,  and 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way;  any  emi- 
nency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever:  and  then  rxOl- 
ing  back  again,  it  woiid  sweep  down  with  it  what- 
soever  it  rushed  upon  ^  woods,  buildings,  living 
creatures— and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  the 
great  gulf.  Sometimes  a  maas  of  water  would  be 
quite  struck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and 
tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river;  but  the 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the 
hills,  or  inclined  fhigments,  and  then  return  iutotlie 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perj^tual  fioctuation 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  aesoending,  till 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  they 
settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  fur  them ;  where 
bounds  are  set  that  they  cannot  pass  oter^  thai  they 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth,       *        • 

*  Thus  the  flood  came  to  its  height ;  aM  jt  is  not 
easy  to  represent  to  ourselves  this  strange  scene  of 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  fury  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  earth  was  broken  and  swaSowH 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  raging  waters  rose  hl^r 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  air  with  broken 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  second  chaos ; 
and  upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark  that  bore 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.    No  sea  was  ever  an 
tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  present 
nature  to  be  compared  with  the  disorder  of  thes« 
waters.    All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  hy7»erboles  that 
arc  used  in  the  description  of  storms  and  raging  seax, 
w^ere  literally  true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it     The 
ark  was  really  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  into  the  places  at  the  clouds,  and 
thrown  down  again  info  the  deepest  gulfs;  and  to 
this  very  state  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  ark,  which 
was  a  type  of  tlie  church  in  this  world,  David  seems 
to  have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  (PsoZ.  xliL 
7.)  **  Abyss  calls  upon  abyss  at  the  noise  of  thy 
cataracts  or  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  billows 
have  gone  over  me.      It  was  no  doubt  an  extraordi- 
nary  and  miraculous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea ;  that  kept 
it  from  being  dashed  against  the  hiUs,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  deeps.    That  abyss  which  had  devoured  and 
swallowed  up  whole  forests  of  woods,  cities,  and  pio- 
vinces,  nay,  the  whole  earth,  when  it  had  oonquefed 
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all,  sad  triumplied  over  idl,  ooaU  not  destroy  thii 
single  shl^  I  lemerober  in  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nwitics  (iKoii.  ArgommL  L  L  t.  47.),  when  Jason  let 
out  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  the  poet  saith,  all  the 
gods  that  day  looked  down  from  heaven  to  view  the 
ship,  and  the  nymphs  stood  upon  the  mountain-tops 
to  see  the  noble  youth  of  Thessaly  pulling  at  the 
oars ;  we  may  with  more  reason  suppose  &e  good 
angels  to  hare  looked  down  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's, 
and  that  not  out  of  curiosity,  as  idle  spectators,  but 
with  a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety  and  deliver- 
ance. A  ship,  whose  cargo  was  no  less  than  a  whole 
world ;  that  carried  the  fortune  and  hopes  of  aU  pos- 
terity ;  and  if  this  had  perished,  the  earth,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  had  been  nothing  but  a  desert,  a 
great  ruin,  a  dead  heap  of  rubbish,  from  th«  deluge 
to  the  conflagration.  But  death  and  hell,  the  grave 
and  destruction,  have  their  bounds.' 

We  cannot  pursue  the  author  into  farther  details, 
nor  analyse  the  ingenious  reasoning  hy  which  he 
endeavours  to  defend  his  theoiy  from  some  of  the 
many  insuperable  objections  which  the  plainest  facts 
of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  Aimish  against  it. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  flnal 
conflagration  of  the  world,  by  which,  he  supposes, 
the  surface  of  the  new  chaotic  mass  will  be  restored 
to  smoothness,  arid  *  leave  a  capacity  for  another 
world  to  rise  from  it'  Here  the  style  of  the  author 
rises  into  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of  , 
the  thane,  and  he  concludes  with  impressive  and 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  of 
earthly  things.  The  passage  is  aptly  termed  by 
Addison  the  author's  fhneral  oration  over  his  globe. 

I  iTkeJhal  On^/UtgnOiim  of  the  Olobcli 

But  *tis  not  poisible,  from  any  station,  to  have  a 
foil  pxospeci  of  this  last  scene  of  the  earth,  for  'tis  a 
mixtuie  of  firs  and  darkness.    This  new  temple  is 
filled  with  smoke  while  it  is  consecratins,  and  none  can 
enter  into  it   But  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  could  look 
down  upon  this  buiniug  world  from  above  the  clouds, 
'    and  bare  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should 
think  it  a  livdy  representation  of  hell  itself ;  for  fire 
and  darkneM  are  the  two  chief  things  by  which  that 
state  or  that  place  uses  to  be  described ;  and  they  are 
both  here  mingled  together,  with  all  other  ingredients 
that  make  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  (laaiah 
xx%.)     Here  are  lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone,  riren  of 
melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  rolcanos  vomiting 
flames  all  at  once,  thick  darkness,  and  pillars  of  smoke 
twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame,  like  fiexy  snakes ; 
mountains  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
heavens  dropping  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  These  things 
will  all  he  literally  true  concerning  that  dav  and 
that  state  of  the  earth.    And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub 
and  his  apostate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  fiex^  fur- 
nace (and  1  know  not  where  they  can  be  else),  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  any  state 
of  things,  that  answers  to  so  many  of  the  properties 
and  characters  of  hell,  as  this  which  is  now  before  us. 
But  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and  that  the  fire 
bath  gotten  an  entire  victory  over  all  other  bodies, 
stnd  subdued  everything  to  itself,  the  conflagration 
will  end  in  a  deluge  of  fira,  or  in  a  sea  of  fire,  cover- 
ing the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  ;  for,  when  the  ex- 
terior reeion  of  the  earth  is  melted  into  a  floor,  like 
luolten  glass  or  nmning  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the 
na.tur«  of  other  fluids,  fill  all  vacuities  and  depressions, 
mud  fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance 
evexywhefe  from  its  centre.    This  sea  of  fire,  like  the 
first  abyss,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  make 
»  kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a  capacity  for  an- 
other  world  to  rise  from  it.   But  that  is  not  our  present 
business.    Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 
this  subject,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  vanity 


and  transient  glory  of  all  this  habitable  world ;  how,  by 
the  force  of  one  slement  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest, 
all  the  varietiss  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing ;  all  that  we 
admired  and  adored  before,  as  great  and  magnificent, 
is  obliterated  or  vanished  ;  and  another  form  and  face 
of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  everywhera  the  same, 
overvpreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great 
empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  f 
Their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  t 
Show  me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell 
me  the  victor's  name  !  What  remains,  what  impres- 
sions, what  difference  or  distinction  do  you  see  in  this 
mass  of  fira  t  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great 
city,  the  empress  of  the  world,  whose  domination  and 
superstition,  ancient  and  modem,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  histoty  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  t 
She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  wera 
strong  and  sumptuous :  she  glorified  herself,  and 
lired  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 
and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Bother  hour  is  come ;  she  is 
wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
perpetual  oblirion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and 
woras  of  men's  hands,  but  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  as  wax 
before  the  sun,  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found. 
Here  stood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  of  stone,  the 
load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and 
reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dissolved,  as  a 
tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African  moun- 
tains, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  froxen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
stood  the  Ripha&an  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All 
these  are  vanished,  dropped  away  as  thesnow  upon  their 
heads,  and  swallowed  up  in  ared  seaof  fire.  (Rev.xv.  3.) 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thv  works,  Lord  Ood  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  d 
Sunts.    Hallelujah. 

Dr  Burnet  is  led  by  his  subject  into  the  following 
Uc 


[  JZeMv  of  Mymm  Pride.^ 

We  must  not,  by  any  means,  admit  or  imagine 
that  all  nature,  and  this  great  universe,  was  made  only 
for  the  sake  of  man,  the  meanest  of  all  intelligent 
creatures  that  we  know  of ;  nor  that  this  little  planet 
where  we  sojourn  for  a  few  days,  is  the  only  habhable 
part  of  the  universe  :  these  are  thoughts  so  groundless 
and  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  also  so  derogatoiy 
to  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Fiist 
Cause,  that  as  they  are  absurd  in  reason,  so  they 
deserve  far  better  to  be  marked  and  censured  for 
heresies  in  religion,  than  many  opinions  that  have 
been  censured  for  such  in  former  ages.  How  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  vain 
man  to  believe  himself  the  principal  put  of  God's 
creation  ;  or  that  all  the  rest  was  ordamed  for  him, 
for  his  service  or  pleasure  1  Han,  whose  follies  we 
laugh  at  every  day,  or  else  complain  of  them  ;  whose 
pleasures  .are  vanity,  and  his  passions  stronger  than 
nis  reason  ;  who  sees  himself  every  wav  weak  and  im- 
potent; hath  no  power  over  ezteraal  nature,  littlo 
over  himself ;  cannot  execute  so  much  as  his  own  good 
resolutions  ;  mutable,  irregular,  prone  to  eril.  Surely^ 
if  we  made  the  least  reflection  upon  ourselves  with 
impartiality,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  arro- 
gant thought  How  few  of  these  sons  of  men,  foi 
whom,  they  sav,  all  things  were  made,  are  the  sons  of 
wisdom  I  how  few  find  the  paths  of  life !  They  spend 
a  few  days  in  folly  and  sin,  and  then  ^  down  to  the 
regions  of  death  and  miseiy.  And  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  all  nature,  and  all  Providcnceu  are  only, 
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or  principally,  for  their  sake  1  It  it  not  a  more  reason- 
able diaracter  or  oondasion  which  the  prophet  hath 
made,  Surely  erery  man  is  ranity  !  Man  that  comee 
into  the  world  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  goes 
out  by  a  hundred  accidents  ;  his  birth  and  education 
generally  determine  his  fate  here,  and  neither  of  those 
are  in  his  own  power  ;  his  wit,  also,  is  as  uncertain  as 
his  fortune ;  he  hath  not  the  moulding  of  his  own 
bnun,  however  a  knock  on  the  head  makes  him  a  fool, 
stupid  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  a  little  excess 
of  passion  or  melancholy  makes  him  worse,  mad  and 
frantic.  In  his  best  senses  he  is  shallow,  and  of  little 
understanding  ;  and  in  nothing  more  blind  and  igno- 
rant than  in  things  sacred  and  divine  ;  he  falls  down 
before  a  stock  or  a  stone,  and  says.  Thou  art  my  God ; 
he  can  believe  nonsense  and  contradictions,  and  make 
it  his  religion  to  do  so.  And  is  this  the  ^at  creature 
which  God  hath  made  by  the  might  of  his  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty  ?  upon  whom  all  things 
must  wait,  to  whom  all  things  must  be  subservient ! 
Methinks,  we  have  noted  weaknesses  and  follies  enough 
in  the  nature  of  man  ;  this  need  not  be  added  as  the 
top  and  accomplishment,  that  with  all  these  he  is  so 
vain  as  to  think  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
made  for  his  sake. 

Figuring  to  himself  the  waters  of  the  sea  dried  up, 
he  thus  grandly  describes  the  appearance  of 

IThe  Dry  Bed  qfthe  Oeetm.1 

That  vast  and  prodigious  cavity  that  runs  quite 
xound  the  globe,  and  reacheth,  for  ought  we  know, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  many  places  is  unsearchablv 
deep — when  I  present  this  great  gulf  to  my  imagi- 
nation, emptied  of  all  its  waters,  naked  and  gaping 
at  the  sun,  stretching  its  jaws  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  me  the  most  ghastly 
thing  in  nature.  What  hands  or  instruments  could 
work  a  trench  in  the  body  of  the  earth  of  this  vastness, 
and  lay  mountains  and  rocks  on  the  side  of  it,  as 
zamparts  to  inclose  it  t  *  * 

But  if  we  should  suppose  the  ocean  dnr,  andthat  we 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  cloud  upon  the 
empty  shell,  how  horridly  and  barbarously  would  it 
looK  1  And  with  what  amazement  should  we  see^  it 
under  us  like  an  open  hell,  or  a  wide  bottomless  pit  I 
So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  vast ;  so  broken  and  con- 
fused ;  so  evervway  deformed  and  monstrous.  This 
would  effectually  awaken  our  imagination,  and  make 
us  Inquire  and  wonder  how  such  a  thing  came  in 
nature  ;  from  what  causes,  by  what  force  or  engines, 
could  the  earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigious  manner ! 
Bid  they  die  the  sea  with  spades,  and  cany  out  the 
moulds  in  hand-baskets !  Where  are  the  entrails 
laid !  And  how  did  thev  cleave  the  rocks  asunder  1 
If  as  many  pioneers  as  the  army  of  Xerxes  hod  been 
at  work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  have  made  a  ditch  «f  this  greatness. 
According  to  the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  cavity  or  capacity  of  the  sea-channel  will 
amount  to  no  less  than  4,639,090  cubical  miles.  Nor 
is  it  the  greatness  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious 
confusion  which  we  see  in  the  parts  and  fashion  of  it, 
that  makes  it  strange  and  unaccountable.  It  is 
another  chaos  in  its  kind ;  who  can  paint  the  scenes  of 
it !  Gulfs,  and  precipices,  and  cataracts ;  pits  within 
pit9,  and  rocks  under  rocks ;  broken  mountains,  and 
ramd  islands,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  countries 
pimed  up  by  Uie  roots,  and  planted  in  the  sea. 

Besides  his  *  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  Bomet 
wrote  a  work  entitled  .<4rcA«o&;na  Phihaophica^  giving 
an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things;  with  the  design,  as  he  Bayi» 


*  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  its  due  prune,  and 
to  show  that  neither  were  our  ancestors  dunces,  nor 
was  wisdom  or  true  philosophy  bom  with  us.'   His 
opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  liowever,  seemi 
to  have  been  considerably  exalted  by  his  finding  in  | 
their  views  some  traces  of  his  own  favourite  th««y.  1 1 
In  this  work  he  gave  much  offence  to  the  orthodox,  \\ 
by  expressing  some  free  opinions  concerning  the  ,| 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  fsU  of  man,  and  ,  | 
the  deluge ;  he  even  considered  the  narrative  of  tbc 
fall  to  ^  an  allegorical  relation,  as  many  of  the 
fathers  had  anciently  taught   In  a  posthumous  woik 
On.  Qtristian  Faith  and  Duties,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  parts  of  Christianity  which  refer  to 
human  conduct  over  the  disputed  doctrinal  portiooL 
Another  posthumous  treatise.  On  the  State  of  the  Dead 
and  Reviving^*  is  remarkable  as  maintaining  the 
finity  of  hell  torments,  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race.    It  is  said  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  these  views,  Dr  Burnet,  notwith- 
standing  the  patronage  of  Tillotson,  and  the  lavonr 
of  King  WiUiam,  was  shut  out  by  a  combination  of 
his  clerical  brethren  from  high  ecclesiastical  prefier- 
ment 


DB  RENIT  XOBS. 

The  last  of  the  divines  of  the  estabhshed  chtrrch  ;' 
whom  we  shall  mention  at  present  is  I)b  Hevkt  ' 
More  (1614-1687),  a  very  learoed  cultivator  of  the  j 
Pkitonic  philosophy.    He  devoted  his  life  toitady  \ 
and  religious  meditation  at  Cambridge,  and  streoD- 
ously  refused  to  accept  preferment  in  the  chnrch, 
which  would  have  rendered  it  necessar)^  for  him  to  i' 
leave  what   he   called  his   paradise.    The  friends 
of  this  recluse  philosopher  once  atiemptcd  to  decoy 
him  into  a  bishopric,  and  got  him  m  tkr  as  White- 
hall, that  he  might  kiss  the  king's  hand  oa  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  when  told  for  what  purpose  they  had 
brought  him  thither,  he  refused  to  move  a  step 
farther.    Dr  More  published  several  works  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtue ;  his  moral  doctri%i 
are  admirable,  but  some  of  his  views  are  stroDf^j 
tinged  with  mysticism,  and  grounded  on  a  philoiopb;  ' 
which,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it  i 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  has  now  fallen  into  geie>  ; 
ral  neglect  as  visionary  and  absurd.    He  was  one  ef  | 
those  who  held  the  opinion  that  the  wisdom  of  the  , 
Hebrews  had  descended  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  i 
to  Plato,  in  the  writings  of  whom  and  his  foUovren 
he  believed  that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philo- 
sophy were  consequently  to  be  found.    For  such  a 
theory,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  there  is  no 
good  foundation,  Uie  account  given  of  Fythagoras's 
travels  into  the  east  being  of  uncertain  authority, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  Hebrew  prophets.    Dr  More 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  is  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  benevolence,  purity,  and  derotioD. 
He  once  observed  to  a  friend,  '  that  he  was  thooght 
by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  he 
had  a  soft  hearts'    Among  his  visionary  notions  vai 
the  idea  that  supernatural  communications  were 
made  to  him,  under  the  direction  of  God,  by  a  parti- 
cular genius  or  demon  like  that  of  Socrates;  that 
he  was  unusually  gifted  with  the  power  of  ezplaioiflg 

*  The  two  works  mentioned  above  wen  origliisOy  pabUsbri 
in  Latin,  under  the  titles  Dt  Fide  tt  qgleiie  CkrUHeMPnm,  uA 
DeStatu  Mifrtwntmd  Ramyenthtm,  Both  havebem  tnai* 
lated :  though  the  author,  apprehensive  of  bad  oaamqwom 
from  the  publication  of  an  EngUah  version  of  the  bUter,  stroostr 
proteeted,  in  a  note,  aeainit  ito  being  rendered  Into  the  Tenia- 
oular  tongue.  . 
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the  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  that,  when  writing 
on  that  subject,  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  spe- 
cial proTidence.  He  was,  rooreoyer,  credulous  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft.,  hut  in  this  differed  little 
from  many  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
His  works,  though  now  little  read,  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  principal  of  them  are.  The  Mystery  of  Godliness^ 
The  Myetery  of  Iniquity,  A  Diacouree  on,  the  Immorta" 
Uiy  of  the  Smd,  Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuale^ 
several  treatises  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
dull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  Platonic  Song  of 
the  Soul,  The  following  two  stanzas  are  a  fayourable 
specimen  of  the  last-named  work : — 

[The  Sovl  and  Body.'\ 

Like  to  a  light  £ut  lock'd  in  lanthom  dark« 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 
Some  wnker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide. 
And  flttsher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 
But  when  we're  pass  d  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arrir'd  at  home,  and  laid  tnat  case  aside, 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Eren  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Confin'd  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense. 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  this  hole  heats,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence. 
Here  tastes,  there  smells :  but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence. 
Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere. 
And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoecenoe 
Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  api)ear : 
83ie  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Of  the  prose  composition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  the  first  from  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,' and  the  second  from  '  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,'  wiU  serve  as  specimens : — 

[i>srott«  Contemplaiion  (^  the  Worke  ofChd,"] 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  whether  we  behold 
that  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be 
refreshed  with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air, 
or  be  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  those  pure 

rkling  lights  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astonished  at 
gushing  downfalls  of  some  mighty  river,  as  that 
of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
and  inaccessible  rook  or  mountain ;  or  with  a  plea- 
sant horror  and  chillness  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
or  solenm  shady  grore ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven 
smile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look 
upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious  countenance, 
dark  pitchy  clouds  bein^  charged  with  thunder  and 
lightning  to  let  fly  agamst  the  earth ;  whether  the 
air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful ;  or  whether  it  be 
sultry,  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we 
ga^p  for  life,  we  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
inevitable  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and 
prove  favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or 
whether  she  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
accompanied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
murs from  below  ;  whatever  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Joves  and 
Ye^oves  Hukt  we  worship,  which  to  us  are  not  many, 
but  one  Ood,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent 
temple  of  his — the  world — ^he  shall  send  forth  his 
▼oice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
ward with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 


{Naiwe  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Existence,  of  Ood,} 

When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  God,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  always  produce 
such  arguments  tnat  the  reader  shall  acknowledge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
unpossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  they  shall 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  full  assent,  and  win  nill  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  that 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  possibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup- 
pose two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  viewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  altar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  footsteps  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  words,  if  you  will,  as  Optimo  Maximo,  or  To 
agnosto  Theo,  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out,  Assuredly 
here  have  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply,  Najr,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have 
naturally  grown  into  this  very  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  no  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  but  some  unexplicable  and  unper- 
oeptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  other  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  everywhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  fridsed  and  played  about  so,  that  they 
have  also  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  But  would  not  anybochr  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  less  than  dots^,  mr  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  former  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  ne  pronounced  first, 
notwithstanding  this  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise! 

So  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Roman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  Sfrerianue  Fvl. 
Linus,  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  effigies 
and  names  of  the  Ceesars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinary,  the  skulls  of  men  in  every  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  passing  of  the  vessels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hollows  for  the  eyes  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  os  styloeidee^ 
ethoeides,  and  what  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spermatic  power,  has  gendered  these,  both 
anchors,  urns,  coins,  and  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
is  possible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  those  coins,  anchors,  and  urns,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 
part  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  an]jr  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
suspend  his  assent,  but  freely  and  fully  apee  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  livmg  man, 
and  that  these  anchors,  urns,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  made  bv  human  artifice,  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  being  otherwise. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  thing 
that  it  doth  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  reject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prore  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this — that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  individual  body  that  he  had 
when  the  soldiers  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  ground,  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distrM^  him 
in  his  curious  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  dust ;  which  no  man  living  can  prove  impossible. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irreconcilably  dissent  from 
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Buch  a  fable  as  this,  as  from  any  fal^hood  imaginable, 
awuredly  that  man  is  next  door  to  madness  or  dotage, 
or  does  enormous  Tiolence  to  the  free  use  of  his  uir 
culties. 

During  the  same  period,  some  writers  of  eminence 
appeal^  among  those  bodies  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tians who  did  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are 
Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy,  Flavel,  Fox,  Bardajr,  Penn, 
and  Banyan. 

BICHARD  BAXTER. 

BicHABD  Baxter  (1615-1691)  la  generally  es- 
teemed ^e  molt  eminent  of  the  nonoonfonniif 


Richard  Baxter, 
divines  of  this  period.  His  first  employment  waa  that 
of  master  of  the  free  school  at  Dudley,  in  which  town 
he  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher, 
first  in  connexion  with  the  established  church,  and 
subsequently  as  a  dissenting  minister.  His  lalraurs 
there  are  said  to  have  been  of  marked  utility  in  im- 
proving the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
increasing  their  respect  for  religion.  Though  he 
sided  with  parliament  during  the  civil  war,  he  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  order  and  regular  government 
both  in  church  and  state.  When  Cromwell  usurped 
the  supreme  power,  Baxter  openly  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation, and,  in  a  conference  with  the  Protector, 
plainly  told  him  that  the  people  of  England  con- 
sidered monarchy  a  blessing,  the  loss  of  which  they 
deplored.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  but,  like  Dr  Owen,  refused 
a  bishopric  offered  him  by  Lord  Clarendon.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  nonconformists,  he  was  occa- 
sionally much  molested  in  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  duties;  in  1685,  he  was,  on  frivolous 
grounds,  condemned  by  the  infamous  Jeffreys  for 
sedition,  but  by  the  king's  favour  obtained  a  release 
from  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. Baxter,  who  was  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
views,  refVained  from  joining  any  of  those  sects  into 
which  the  dissenters  were  split ;  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence generally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like by  the  more  narrow-minded  of  ihem.  His 
character  was  of  course  exposed  to  much  obloquy 
in  his  lifetime,  but  is  now  impartially  judged  of, 
posterity  having  agreed  to  look  upon  him  as  ardently 


devoted  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  good  morals, 
esteeming  worth  in  whatever  denomination  it  was 
found ;  and  one  who,  to  simplicity  of  manners,  added 
much  sagacity  as  an  observer  of  human  affairs. 
By  many  even  of  his  contemporaries  his  merits  were 
amply  acknowledged;  and  among  his  friends  and 
admirers  he  had  the  honour  to  r^on  Dr  Barrow, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Baxter 
engaged  in  many  controversies,  chiefly  against  the 
principles  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  his  writings  on 
otlier  subjects  are  likewise  numerous.  The  remark 
of  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  works  of  this  in- 
dustrious author  are  sufficient  to  form  a  library  of 
themselves,  is  hardly  overcharged,  fw  not  fewer  Uian 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  publications  are  named 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  works.  Thdr  contents, 
which  include  bodies  of  practical  and  theoretical 
divinity,  are  of  course  very  various ;  none  of  them 
are  now  mudi  read,  except  the  practical  pieces,  espe- 
cially those  entitled  The  Sainfa  Everiasting  Best, 
and  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  The  ktter  was  so 
popular  when  published,  that  20,000  copies  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  in  a  single  year.  His  work  en- 
titled The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits  fully 
evinced  by  unquesUonoMe  Histories  of  Apparitions  and 
Witchcrafts^  Operations,  Voices,  &c,  is  interesting  to 
the  curious.  Baxter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  and 
rational  Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  oj 
his  Life  and  Times,  which  appeared  in  1696,  a  few 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  highly  instructive,  and, 
like  Baxter's  writings  generally,  was  a  favourite 
book  of  Dr  Johnson.  Our  cliaracter  of  this  produc- 
tion will  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

IFruits  qf  Experience  offfum^m  Character.'] 

I  DOW  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than 
heretofore  I  did.  I  see  that  sood  men  are  not  so  good 
as  I  once  thought  they  were,  Imt  have  more  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and  fuller  trial  doth 
make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than  their 
admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few 
are  so  bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious 
separating  professors  do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I 
find  that  human  nature  is  corrupted  into  a  greater 
likeness  to  devils  thau  I  once  thought  any  on  earth 
had  been.  Bat  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  is 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to 
testify  for  Ood  and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed 
there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profession 
of  religion,  than  I  once  did ;  and  have  much  more 
charity  for  many  who,  by  the  want  of  gifts,  do  make 
an  obscurer  profession  than  thev.  I  once  thought  that 
almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  fluently,  and 
talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experi- 
ence hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  con- 
sist with  high  profession  ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers 
obscure  persons,  not  noted  for  any  extraordinary  pro- 
fession, or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only  to  live  a 
quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  £ive  after  found  to  have 
long  lived,  as  flu*  as  I  could  discern,  a  troly  godly  and 
sanctified  life  ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by 
accident  kept  secret  from  other  men*s  observation. 
Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence  would  confound  the 
godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about  to  lay 
heaven  and  hell  together* 

{Baxter^s  Judgment  of  his  Writmgs,] 

Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  most  confess 
that  my  own  iudgment  is,  that  fewer,  well  studied  and 
polished,  had  b^  better;  but  the  reader  who  orn 


•  Bee  note,  psge4SBw 
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nfelj  censure  t^e  boola,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  au- 
thor, Qsless  he  had  been  upon  the  place,  and  ac- 
Jiuamted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances, 
ndeed,  for  the  *  Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months' 
Tsctncj  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual  Ian- 
niaking  and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them 
in  the  crowd  of  all  mj  other  employments,  which  would 
allow  me  no  great  leisure  fbr  polishing  and  exactness, 
or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet 
twice  oTer,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings, 
but  wasiain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  oonceired ;  and 
when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing 
long  then  ran  orer  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or 
other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me ;  and 
the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or  neoesrity 
pierailed  against  all  other  motiyes ;  so  that  the  di- 
mes which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on, 
and  approTed  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moTed 
by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I ;  but  those  that 
were  far  off^  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motires,  did 
nther  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and  pub- 
I  liiihed  a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  my- 
1  self  to  be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I 
!  then  stood  in,  and  hare  lost  the  sense  of  former  mo- 
,   lives.        ♦         * 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied 
those  my  younger  studies,  that  I  was  Teiy  i^t  to 
ttart  up  controTcrsies  in  the  way  of  my  practical 
irritings  and  also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
iMauIt  those  books  by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend 
to  deceire  them,  and  did  contain  unsound  and  dan- 

r-rous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that 
was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehen- 
uons,  and  the  new  appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it 

;  iras  more  apt  to  aifect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued, 
than  afterwards,  when  commonness  had  dulled  my 
deliffht ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern  then  how 

\  much,  in  moet  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistakes.  And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  im- 
patient divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it 
would  stir  up  all  their  powen  to  defend  what  they  have 
once  said,  and  to  rise  up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus 
thrust  upon  them,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  honour ; 
and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed 
from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evidence  never 
lo  plain.  And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  so  much 
hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men 
with  too  harah  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily 
on  their  errors ;  for  hereby  yon  engage  their  honour 
in  the  business,  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  them- 
wlres,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and  ability  to  oppose 
Tou.  In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposition  which  is 
the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be 
neglected,  and  their  opinions  lie  awhile  despised,  they 
nsaally  cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves.  Men 
are  so  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am 
no  more  for  going  that  way  to  work ;  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, to  be  too  indifferent  what  men  hold,  and  to 
keep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and  never  to  mention 
anjirthing  wherein  I  difier  from  another  on  anything 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or,  at  least,  if 
he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  leave  him 
to  his  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  efifect  is  mixed 
aoroniing  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some 
bad.  The  bad  causes  are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men's 
weakness,  and  mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-con- 
ceitedncas.  2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem 
of  truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  them  on  my  mind. 
Thouffh  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be 
equally  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with 
new  and  rare  ones.  The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I 
am  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of 
living  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all 

agreed  in,  and  uniting  in  these ;  and  how  much  mis- 


chief men  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done 
by  their  controversies  in  the  church ;  how  some  have 
destroyed  charity,  and  some  caused  schisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious 
prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and,  as  ^  Fraacia  Baeon 
saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace,  '  that  it  is  one  peat  hene- 
fit  of  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writug  oontro 
versies  is  turned  into  books  of  practical  devotion  foi 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'  %  And  I  find  that  it 
is  much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to 
converse  with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness 
which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  dif* 
ferenoes  to  stir  up  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them 
of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  iriiat  you  find 
them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  leamen ; 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  crave  information  of 
you.  We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  think 
there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  only  to 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas  1  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men 
are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.  And,  therefore,  that 
church  is  hapjpy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  ministem  command  a  reverend  submission 
from  the  hearers,  and  where  all  are  in  Christ's  school, 
in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and  learners ;  for  in 
a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  recei^'e  the  truth, 
but  in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  armed  against  it 
with  prejudice  and  animosity. 

[Detire  qf  ApprolbaHonJ] 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man, 
and  set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than 
I  did  long  ago.  I  am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not 
only  from  the  increase  of  self-denial  and  humility, 
but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  surfei'^  with 
human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them 
most.  But  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in 
the  effect,  yet,  a»  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's  transcendent  great- 
ness, with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness 
of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ; 
which  some  have  imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and 
morosity. 

[Change  in  Baxta^t  SttimaU  of  hit  Owm  amd  ctkar  MaC$ 
KwowUage.'l 

Heretofore  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet 
was  not  half  so  much  acf^uainted  with  my  ignorance. 
I  had  a  great  delight  in  the  daily  new  discoveries 
which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  shined  in  upon 
me  (like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  country  where  he 
never  was  before) ;  but  I  little  knew  cither  how  imper- 
fectly I  understood  those  very  points  whose  discovery 
so  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  said 
against  them,  nor  how  many  thiiiffs  I  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  :  but  now  I  find  far  greater  darkness  upon  all  thinis, 
and  perceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know,  m 
comparison  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  have 
fax  meaner  thoughts  of  m^  own  understanding,  though 
I  must  needs  know  that  it  is  better  fumish<^  than  it 
was  then.  > 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  fkr  higher  opinion  of 
learned  persons  and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what 
I  wanted  myself,  I  thought  every  reverend  divine  had 
attained  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  and 
what  books  I  understood  not,  by  reason  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired,  and 
thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now 
experience  hath  constrained  me  against  my  will  to 
know,  that  reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and 
know  but  little  as  well  as  I,  especially  those  that 
think  themselves  the  wisest ;  and  the  better  I  am  ae- 
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qnainted  with  them,  the  more  I  perceive  that  we  are 
all  yet  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  I  am  acquainted 
with  holy  men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pre* 
'  tend  not  much  to  subtilties,  the  more.  I  value  and 
honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un« 
derstand  some  ahutruse  admired  book  (as  De  Scimtia 
Iki^  De  PfWfidentia  circa  Malum,  De  Decretis,  De  Prce- 
detarminaUone,  De  LiberUUe  QrtainiffB^  &c.),  I  have  but 
attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
Me  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  aa  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit 
than  DOW  I  can  do  ;  and  when  an  author  was  highly 
commended  to  me  by  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 
part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the  whole ;  whereas  now 
1  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent  in 
some  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 
others. 

[On  ike  Credit  due  to  History.} 

I  am  much  more  caatelous  in  my  belief  of  history 
than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
sorts  of  men,  ungc^ly  men  and  partial  men  ;  though 
an  honest  heathen,  of  no  religion,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmity  against  religion  biasseth  him  not ;  yet 
a  debauched  Christian,  besides  .his  enmity  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out some  further  bias  of  interest  or  faction ;  especially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy 
heavenly  life,  and  also  factious,  embodying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  dcsigii8 ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partially  bitter  against  others,  as  differing 
from  him  m  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  any  more 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
compelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
falM,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  affordeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him,  or  detect  his  fraud ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  supprest.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
histonr,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  as  you  are  con- 
strained. Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  freely  believe 
histoiy  :  1.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God 
(which  may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
scionable  men  dare  not  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able impartial  heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  oi  a  lie  ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thing.  *  *  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists,, 
of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary  con- 
tradicting evidehoe,  and  yet  the  multitude  of  their 

•  Then  Latin  titks  at  books  signify.  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
Ood,  Of  Providenoe  oonoemlng  Evil,  Of  Decrees,  Of  Fredasti- 
«ation.  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Creatuzeb 


seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  despite  of  tnitk  sod  ' 
charity ;  so  in  this  age  there  have  heea  such  ihi&gi 
written  a^^ainst  parties  and  persons,  whom  the  imtoH 
design  to  make  odious,  so  notoriously  fslse,  &«  yoa 
would  think,  that  the  sense  of  their  honour,  at  least, 
should  have  made  it  imnoasible  for  such  men  to  mite. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  a»-  i 
serted  with  most  vehement,  iterated,  unblushing  con-  i 
fidence,  which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  even  of 
their  own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto- 
gether false :  and  therefore  having  myself  aov  written 
this  history  of  myself,  notwithstanding  my  protesta* 
tion  that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  gone  a^sinst 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  matter,  with  con- 
current rational  advantages  from  persons,  sad  thinn, 
and  other  witnesses,  shul  constrain  him  to,  if  he  oe 
a  person  that  is  unaeouainted  with  the  author  him- 
self, and  the  other  evioences  of  his  veracity  and  oedi- 
bility. 

iChatacier  qfSir  3fatAew  Eak.] 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spske  with 
great  reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch 
that,  I  believe,  he  would  haye  lost  aU  he  had  in  the 
world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hesr* 
ing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of 
the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majes^s  government ;  for, 
with  some  other  upright  jxidgea^  he  upheld  the  honoui 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reprosdi 
of  arbitrariness,  crusty,  and  utter  confusion.  Eiaj 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  ^nost  past  fear  if  he  I 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  wis  | 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him.  i 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ;  t 
for  when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  cootroTcr-  I 
sies  that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who  ; 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence  > 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi-  | 
ments.  | 

His  great  advantage  for  innoceacy  wan,  that  he  was  i 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  gaib  was  too 
plain ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessaiy  fiunili* 
arity  with  j|reat  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  liring 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  no 
peater  a  family  than  myseUT.  I  lived  in  a  small 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  1 
were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  reUnoe  , 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He 
continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  still, 
as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  agunst 
atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and 
then  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  for 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditaitions,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  wrote  down  what  he  thou^t  on,  his 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  pub* 
lish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him, 
mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  sou,  and  other 
philosophical  and  foundation '^tnts,  was  so  edifying^ 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutions,  ^losewhs 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  i 
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in^  fcc,  took  liini  for  an  exoellentlj  righteous  monJ 
man ;  but  I,  wlio  heard  and  read  his  eerioiis  expres- 
sions of  the  concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love 
to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life, 
thoueht  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the 
people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he 
openly  showed  me  so  great  respect  before  them  at  the 
door,  and  nerer  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no 
small  enconiagement  to  the  common  people  to  «>  on  ; 
though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  would 


I  so  fisr  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be 
'  against  the  law.  He  was  a  gi^^t  lamenter  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  times,  and  of  the  riolence  and  fooHsh- 
tess  of  the  predominant  cleigy,  and  a  great  desirer  of 
such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to  serriceable- 
lives  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  veiy  small  estate, 
though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he 

> '  would  take  but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more 
business  than  he  could  well  despatch.  He  often  offered 
to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was 
bUmed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was  justice. 
He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimate  friend,  and 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and 

I  other  infidels  would  hare  persuaded  the  world  that 
Selden  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 

I      truth  therein.    He  assured  me  that  Selden  was  an 

I  earnest  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  angry 
an  adrersary  to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  out 

I      of  the  room. 

I  [OftsoTOfice  of  th€  Sdbbcah  in  Baxter't  Youth.'] 

'  I  eannot  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
times,  iHien  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  con- 
formable godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the 

J  <  book  of  sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day,  one  of 
my  lathers  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 

,  I     the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of 

I  the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yanls  from 
our  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  either 
read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise, 
I  or  instruct  a  serrant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually 
in  oar  ears.  Eren  among  a  tractable  people,  we  were 
the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and 
called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we 
rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they 
did ;  though  there  was  no  saronr  of  nonconformity  in 
our  fiunily.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were 
allowed  to  play  and  dance  out  of  public  serrice  time, 
they  could  so  hardly  break  off  their  snorts,  that  many 
»  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and 
players  would  giro  over.  Sometimes  the  morris-dan- 
cen  would  oome  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic-dresses,  with  morris-bells  jing- 
ling at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was 
ready  did  haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again. 

{Tkeoloffieal  Controveniea.'} 

Mj  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in 
stodies  of  this  nature,  and  baring  also  long  wearied 
myself  in  searching  what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have 
said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my  genius  abhorring 
confusion  and  equirocals,  I  came,  by  many  years' 
longer  study,  to  peroeiye  that  most  of  the  doctrinal 
eonCrorersies  among  Protestants  are  far  more  about 
equivocal  words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my 
«ml  to  perceire  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  un- 
ikiUul  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen 
hundred  years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the 
fear  1643,  till  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me 
to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censur- 
tngs  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all 
the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  hare 
i        been  thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work 

I' 


to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peace* 
able  thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  And  my  en- 
deavours have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers 
of  the  county  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such 
a  peaceable  temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through 
the  land,  by  God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavoun 
of  mine),  are  so  minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl 
were  exasperated  the  more  against  me,  and  accounted 
him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary 
way. 

JOHN  OWEN. 

Dr  John  Owen  (1616-1 6S3),  after  studying  at 
Oxford  for  the  church  of  KngUiid,  became  a  Presby- 
terian, but  finally  joined  the  Independents.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  parliament  which  executed 
the  king,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 
before  them.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  him,  that,  when  going  to  Ireland  he 
insisted  on  Dr  Owen  accompanying  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  superintending  the  college 
of  Dublin.  After  spending  six  months  in  that  city, 
Owen  returned  to  his  cleric^  duties  in  England,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  again  speedily  called  away  by 
Cromwell,  who  took  him  in  1 650  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  six  months.  Subsequently,  he  was  promoted 
to;the  deanery  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford, 
and  soon  after,  to  the  yioe-chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  offices  he  held  till  Cromwell's  death. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  offered  him  a  preferment  in  the 
church  if  he  would  conform  x  but  this  the  principJea 
of  Dr  Owen  did  not  permit  him  to  do.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  nonconformists  repeatedly  disix>sed 
him  to  enii^te  to  New  England,  but  attachment  to 
his  native  country  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  his 
decided  hostility  to  the  church,  the  amiable  disposi 
tions  and  agreeable  manners  of  Dr  Owen  procured 
him  much  esteem  from  many  eminent  churchmen, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  who  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  for  hipi,  and,  after  a  conversation  of  two 
hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  suffened  most  from  the  recent 
persecution.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
and  most  estimable  character.  As  a  preacher,  ho 
was  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  liberality  not  very  common  among 
the  sectaries  with  whom  he  was  associated.  His 
extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  voluminous- 
ness  of  his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  K^wer 
than  seven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty  in  octavo.  Among  these  are  a  collec- 
tion of  SerauMs,  An  Exposition  on  the  Epiatle  to  the 
Hebrews^  A  Discourse  of  the  HvJy  Spirit,  and  77ie 
Divine  Oriainaland  Authority  of  Hie  Scriptures. 

The  style  of  Dr  Owen  merits  little  praise.  He 
wrote  too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  composi- 
tions either  vigorous  or  beautiful.  The  graces  of 
style,  indeed,  were  confessedly  held  by  him  in  con- 
tempt ;  for  in  one  of  his  prcraces  we  find  this  plain 
declaration,  •  Know,  reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with 
a  person  who,  provided  his  words  but  clearly  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
speech.'  The  length  of  his  sentences,  and  their  intri- 
cate and  parenthetical  structure,  often  render  them 
extremely  tedious,  and  he  is  far  from  happy  in  the 
choice  of  tlie  adjectives  with  which  they  are  en- 
cumbered. In  a  word,  his  diction  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  are 
seldom  brought  out  with  powerful  effect  Robert 
Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  divine.    •  I  can't  think  how  you 
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like  Dr  Owen,'  uud  be  to  a  friend;  *I  can't  read 
htm  with  any  patience ;  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr 
Owen,  air,  without  finding  aome  oonftiaion  in  hit 
thonglita,  either  a  troiam  or  a  contradiction  in  tenna.' 
'  Sir,  he  ia  a  double  Dutchman,  floundering  in  a  con* 
tinent  of  mnd.'  For  moderation  in  oontroveray,  Dr 
Owen  waa  moat  honourably  diatinguiahed  among  the 
theological  warriora  of  hia  age.  *  Aa  a  oontroveraial 
writer,'  aayt  hia  excellent  biographer,  Mr  Onne, 
'  Owen  is  generally  diatinguiahed  for  calmneaa,  acute- 
neaa,  candour,  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of  hia  op- 
ponenta.  He  lived  during  a  atormy  period,  and  often 
experienced  the  bittereit  prorocatioo,  but  he  very 
acldom  loat  hia  temper.* 

SDKUXD  CALAXT. 

£Dinnn>  Galaxy  (1600-1666)  waa  originaUy  a 
cfergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  become 
a  nonconformist  before  aettling  hi  London  aa  a 
preacher  in  1639.  A  celebrated  production  against 
Episcopacy,  called  ^aiec^auiaMf,  from  the  initials 
of  the  namea  of  the  writers,  and  in  which  Calamy 
waa  concerned,  appeared  in  the  following  year.  He 
waa  much  in  favour  with  the  Preaby  terian  party ;  and, 
in  his  aermona,  which  were  among  the  moat  popular 
of  the  time,  oocaaionally  indulged  in  violent  politiaU 
declamation ;  yet  he  waa,  on  the  whole,  a  moderate 
man,  and  diaapnroved  of  those  foroiUe  measures 
which  terminated  iu  the  death  of  the  king;  Having 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
IL,  he  subsequently  received  the  ofl^  of  a  bishopric ; 
but,  after  much  deliberation,  it  waa  r^ected.  'J^ 
passing  ctf  the  act  of  uniformity  in  166S  made  him 
retire  from  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  metropolis 
several  yean  before  his  death.  The  latter  event  waa 
hastened  by  the  impression  made  on  hia  mind  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  a  view  of  Uie  anioking  ruins 
having  strongly  and  iiguriously  affected  him.  His 
aermona  were  of  a  plain  and  practical  character;  and 
five  of  them,  published  under  the  title  of  Jfta  God^ 
MiuCm  Ark,  or  a  City  ofRefw^  m  the  Dag  t/kia  J)i$ 
trtu^  acquired  much  popolanty. 

lORM  FLATSL. 

John  Elavel  (16S7-1691)  waa  a  lealoua  preacher 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  waa  greatly  molnted  for 
his  nonconformity  during  the  persecutions.  His 
private  character  waa  highly  respectable,  and  in  the 
pulpit  he  was  distinguished  for  the  warmth,  fluency, 
and  variety  of  hia  devotional  exercises,  which,  like 
hit  writings,  were  somewhat  tinged  withenthuriaam. 
His  works,  occupying  two  folio  volumes,  are  written 
in  a  p.ain  and  perspicuous  style,  and  aome  of  Uiem 
are  still  highly  valued  by  persons  of  Calviniatic  opi- 
nions.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  his 
Hutbandry  SpirUmaH$ed,  and  NamgatUm  Spiriiualued, 
in  which  the  author  extracta  a  variety  of  pious  les- 
sons flrom  natural  objecta  and  phenomena,  and  the 
common  operations  of  life;  Kany  of  hia  aermona 
have  been  puhUahed. 

MATTBBW  amT. 

Matthew  Hehet  (166S-1714)  waa  the  aon  of 
Philip  Henry,  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformist 
minister  in  Flintahire.  He  entered  aa  a  student  of 
law  in  Gray's  Inn ;  but,  yielding  to  a  atrong  deaire 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  soon  abandoned  Uie 
pursuit  of  the  law,  and  turned  hia  attention  to 
theolo^,  which  "he  studied  with  great  diligence  and 
leaL  la  1685  he  waa  chosen  pastor  of  a  noncon- 
formist congregation  at  Chester,  where  he  offi- 
ciated about  twenty -five  yeara^   In  17 1 1  he  changed 


the  acene  of  hia  laboort  to  Hackney,  wheie  be  oqq-  ' 
tinned  till  his  death  in  1714.    Of  a  vsriet^  ?f  theo- 
logical works  published  b^  tbia  azodleot  divine,  tbe  \ 
largest  and  beat  known  la  hia  Coomieatuy  on  the 
Bible,  wnich  he  did  not  live  to  oomplde.  It  vm  ' 
originally  printed  in  five  volumes  folia   Tbe  Cooi-  i 
mentary  on  the  Epiatlea  waa  added  by  Tirioot 
divines.    Considered  aa  an  explaoatian  of  the Mcred 
volume,  tbia  popular  production  is  not  of  grat 
value ;  but  ita  practical  remarks  are  pecuUaiiy  id* 
tcresting,  and  bave  aecured  for  it  aplaoe  in  the tc^ 
first  daas  of  expoaitorv  worka.    Dr  Oiinthu  Gr- 
goiy,  in  his  M^oir  of  the  Bev.  Bofaert  HaU,  men- 
tions, respecting  that  eminent  prescfaer,  that  for  the  < 
last  two  years  dThis  life  he  read  duly  two  chaptm    , 
of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  a  work  whkh  he 
had  not  before  read  consecutivdy,  thongh  he  hid  , 
long  known  and  valued  it    As  he  proceeded,  he 
felt  increasing  interest  and  pleasure,  groitly  admiring 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  pbns  ingenuity  of  the 
thougfata;  the  simplicity,  strength,  and  pRgniacy 
of  the  expressions.    The  following  extract  from  the 
exposition  of  Matthew  vL  24,  may  be  talcen  u  i 
specimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  reniarb  vith 
which  the  work  abounda. 

Te  CtttmU  Serve  Ood  and  Mammm. 

Mammon  is  a  Syriac  word  that  signifiei  gain, »  ,i 
that  whatever  is,  or  is  accounted  bv  us  to  be  gain,  u 
mammon.  *  Whatever  is  in  the  world— the  lut  of  the  ! 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life'— U 
mammon.  To  some,  their  belly  is  their  msmoos,  ao^ 
they  serve  that ;  to  otfaen,  their  case,  their  iportt  ana 
pastimes,  are  their  mammon ;  to  othen^  voridlj 
riches;  to  othera,  honours  and  prefennents:  the 
praise  and  i4>plaose  of  men  was  the  Phariieei' 
mammon  :  in  a  word,  self— the  unitv  in  vhich  the  i, 
world's  trinity  centres— aensual  saciuar  eeU^  is  the 
mammon  which  cannot  be  served  in  conjaactioB  vith 
Ood;  for  if  it  be  served,  it  is  in  eompetitioa  with  tun, 
and  in  contradiction  to  him.  He  does  not  a^ve  wcrf 
not,  or  we  tko^dd  not,  but  we  oamui  serve  God  aad 
mammon ;  we  cannot  love  both«  or  hold  to  boUi,  or 
hold  by  both,  in  observance,  obedienoe,  attnida&oe, 
trust,  and  dependence,  for  they  are  contmy  the  one 
to  the  other.  God  says,  'My  son,  gite  me  thint 
heart ;'  Mammon  savs, '  No — give  it  me.'  God  mji, 
'  Be  content  with  sudi  things  as  ye  have ;'  Mamnios 
says, '  Grasp  at  all  that  ever  thou  canst—**  Rem,  ico, 
quocunque  modO|  rem" — money,  money,  bj  fair  meaoi 
or  by  foul,  money.'    God  saysi  '  Defined  not ;  nefW 


own  ;  this  givine  undoes  us  all.'  God  aaja,  *  Be  caie> 
ful  for  nothing  ;^  Mammon  says, '  Becaiefttl  foreroT- 
thing.*  God  says,  *  Keep  holv  the  Sabbath  daj;' 
Mammon  says,  *  Make  use  of  ^at  day,  u  well  v  anj 
other,  for  the  world.*  Thus  inconsiatent  are  the  can- 
mands  of  God  and  Mammon,  so  that  we  cannot  icre 
both.  Let  us  not,  then,  halt  between  Ood  and  Baal, 
hot '  choose^e  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,'  and  abide 
by  your  choice. 

OBOBGB  FOX. 

Gbobos  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Sodety  of  Frieode. 
or,  aa  they  are  usually  termed,  Quakers,  waa  one  of 
the  moat  prominent  religious  enthusiasts  in  an  age 
which  produced  them  hi  extnordinaiy  abundance. 
He  was  the  son^  a  weaver  at  Draytm,  in  \^as»' 
tershire,  and  waa  bom  in  16S4.  Having  been  ap- 
prenticed to  a  ahoemaker  who  traded  in  rool  and 
cattle,  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  tending  iheept 
an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  indulge  hii 
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propenaltjr  fat  mutiDg  and  aolitade.  When  abont 
nineteen  jean  of  age»  he  waf  one  day  vexed  by  a 
diapoaitioa  to  intemperance  which  he  observed  in 
two  profeawdly  religioua  friends  whom  he  met  at  a 
ikir.  '  I  went  away,*  tays  he  in  his  Journal,  *  and, 
when  I  had  done  my  business,  returned  home ;  but 
I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep ; 
but  sometimet  walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes 
prayed,  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, 
**  llioa  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into 
vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  ^rth;  thou  must 
forsake  all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a 
stranger  to  aU."  *  Tliis  divine  communication,  as  in 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to 
be,  was  scrupulously  obeyed.  Leaving  his  relations 
and  master,  he  betook  himself  for  several  years  to 
a  wandering  life,  which  was  interrupted  only  for  a 
few  months,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  reside  at  home.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  insane.  In  the  course  of  his  melan- 
choly wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  used  to  spend 
entire  days  without  sustenance.  *  My  troubles,' 
says  he,  'continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great 
temptations.  I  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  soli- 
tary places  many  days,  and  often  took  my  Bible  and 
sat  in  hoUow  trees  and  lonesome  places  until  night 
came  on ;  and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mourn- 
fully about  by  myself;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows 
in  tiie  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.'  On  another 
occasion,  *  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my 
spirit  being  greatiy  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.'  At 
this  period,  as  wdi  as  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Fox  IumI  many  dreams  and  visions,  and  sup- 
posed himsdf  to  receive  supernatural  messages  from 
al»v&  In  his  Journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  par- 
ticular movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beauti- 
fEil  and  impresnve  language :  '  One  morning,  as  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
aod  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.  And  it 
was  said.  All  things  come  by  nature ;  and  the  Ele- 
ments and  Stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a 
moment  qidte  clouded  with  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I 
sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house 
perceived  nothing.  And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and 
let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true 
Toice  arose  in  me  which  cried,  There  is  a  living  God 
who  made  all  things.  And  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over 
it  all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  liv- 
ingr  God.*  Afterwards,  he  tells  us,  *  the  Lord's  power 
broke  forth,  and  I  had  great  openings  and  prophe- 
cies, and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of 
God,  which  they  heard  with  attention  and  silence, 
and  went  away  and  spread  the  fame  thereof.*  Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  divioelv  commissioned  to 
convert  his  countrymen  from  their  sins,  he  began, 
about  the  year  1647,  to  teach  publicly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Duckenfield  and  Manchester,  whence  he 
travdled  tiirough  several  neighbouring  counties, 
haranguing  at  the  market-places  against  the  vices 
of  the  age.  He  had  now  formed  the  opinions,  that 
a  learned  education  is  unnecessary  to  a  minister; 
that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
ia  unwarranted  by  the  Bible;  that  the  Creator  of 
the  worid  ia  not  a  dweller  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  rule  either 
of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  should  follow 
*  the  light  of  Christ  within.'  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  abstain  from 
taking  OffT  his  hat  to  anv  one,  of  whatever  rank ;  to 
use  the  words  Aee  and  Aou  in  addressing  all  persons 
with  whom  he  communicated ;  to  bid  nobody  good- 
morrow  or  good^night ;  and  never  to  bend  his  knee 
to  any  ooe  hi  authority,  or  take  an  oath,  even  on 


the  most  st^mn  occasion.  Acting  upon  these  views, 
he  sometimes  went  into  churches  while  service  was 
going  on,  and  interrupted  the  clergymen  by  loudly 
contradicting  their  statements  of  doctrine.  By  these 
breaches  of  order,  and  the  employment  of  such  un- 
ceremonious fashions  of  address,  as,  'Come  down, 
thou  deceiver  !*  he  naturally  gave  great  offence,  which 
led  sometimes  to  his  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
to  severe  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon for  a  year,  and  afterwards  in  a  stiU  more  dis- 
gusting cell  at  Carlisle  for  half  that  period.  To  this 
ill-treatment  he  submitted  with  meekness  and  re- 
signation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 
As  an  illustration  of  tlie  rough  usage  which  he  fre- 
quentiy  brought  upon  himself,  we  extract  this  aficct- 
Ing  narrative  from  bis  Journal : — 

IFax^i  lUrtrtatmad  at  UlvertlmieJ] 

The  people  were  in  a  rage,  and  fell  upon  me  in 
the*  steeple-house  before  his  [Justice  Sawrey's]  face, 
knocked  me  down,  kicked  me,  and  trampled  upon 
me.  So  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  tumbled 
over  their  seats  for  fear.  At  last  he  came  and  took 
me  from  the  people,  led  me  out  of  the  steeple-house, 
and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  constables  and 
other  ofiicers,  bidding  them  whip  me,  and  put  me  out 
of  the  town.  Many  friendly  people  being  come  to  the 
market,  and  some  to  the  steeple-house  to  hear  me, 
divers  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  and  broke 
their  heads,  so  that  the  blood  mn  down  seveml ;  and 
Judge  Fell's  son  running  after,  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  me,  they  threw  him  into  a  ditch  of 
water,  some  of  them  cryinff,  '  Knock  the  teeth  out  of 
Lis  h^.'  When  they  had  haled  me  to  the  common 
moss  side,  a  multitude  following,  the  constables  and 
other  officers  gave  me  some  blows  over  my  back  with 
willow-rods,  and  thrust  me  among  the  rude  multitude, 
who,  having  furnished  themselves  with  staves,  hedge- 
stakes,  holm  or  holly-bushes,  fell  upon  me,  and  beat 
me  upon  the  head,  arms,  and  shoulders,  till  they  had 
deprived  me  of  sense ;  so  that  I  fell  down  upon  the 
wet  common.  When  I  recovered  again,  and  saw  my- 
self lying  in  a  watery  common,  and  the  people  stand- 
ing about  me,  I  lay  still  a  little  while,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  sprang  through  me,  and  the  4  temal  re- 
freshings revived  me,  so  that  I  stood  up  again  in  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  eternal  God,  and  stretching 
out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voice. 
'Strike  again  1  here  are  my  arms,  my  head,  and 
cheeks  I'  Then  they  began  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves. 

In  1635,  Fox  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  dispute,  and  hold  lonfer* 
ences,  till  he  was  sent  by  Colonel  Hacker  to  Crom- 
well, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drur^.  Of  what 
followed,  his  Journal  contains  the  subjoined  parti- 
culars. 

[Interview  with  Oliver  OromwdL'] 

After  Captain  Drury  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mer- 
maid, over  against  the  Mews  at  Charing-Cross,  he 
went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.  When 
he  came  to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  re- 
quired that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  canial 
sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  goremment,  as 
it  then  was ;  and  that  I  should  write  it  in  what  words 
I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it.  I  said  little  in 
reply  to  CaptMu  Drury,  but  the  next  morning  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper  to  the  Protector, 
by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  I  did,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  deny 
the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  'carnal  sword,  or  any 
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other  outwAid  weapon,  againat  him  or  anj  mau ;  and 
that  I  was  wnt  of  God  to  stand  a  witneiiB  against  all 
▼iolence,  and  against  the  works  of  darkueiw,  and  to 
turn  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them 
from  the  occasion  of  war  and  fighting  to  the  peaceable 
Gospel,  and  from  being  evil-doers,  which  the  magis- 
trates' bword  should  be  a  terror  to.*  When  I  had 
written  what  the  Lord  had  given  me  to  write,  I  set 
my  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Cantatn  Droiy  to  hand 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  he  di(f.  After  some  time, 
Captain  Druij  brought  me  before  the  Protector  him- 
self at  WhitehalL  It  was  in  a  morning,  before  he 
was  dressed ;  and  one  Harvey,  who  had  come  a  little 
among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  upon 
him.  When  I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  say,  'Peace 
be  in  this  house  ;*  and  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  God,  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  him ; 
that  by  it  he  might  1m  ordered,  and  with  it  might 
order  all  things  under  his  band  unto  God*s  gloxy.  I 
spoke  much  to  him  of  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course I  bad  with  him  about  religion,  wherein  he 
carried  himself  veiy  moderately.    But  he  said  we 

?uarrelled  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers, 
told  him,  *  I  did  not  quarrel  with  them,  they  quar- 
relled with  me  and  my  friends.  But,  said  I,  if  we 
own  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  cannot 
hold  up  such  teadien,  prophets,  and  shepherds,  as  the 
prophets  Christ  and  the  apostles  declared  against; 
but  we  mUst  declare  against  them  by  the  same  power 
and  spirit.'  Then  I  shewed  him  that  the  prophets, 
Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freely,  and  declared 
against  them  that  did  not  declare  freely;  such  as 
preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  for  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like 
the  dumb  dogs  that  could  never  have  enough ;  and 
that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  had,  could  not  but 
declare  Oj^inst  all  such  now,  as  they  did  then.  As 
I  spoke,  he  several  times  said  it  was  veiy  good,  and 
it  was  truth.  I  told  him,  '  That  all  Christendom  (so 
called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  the  power 
and  spirit  that  those  had  who  gave  forth  the  bcrip- 
tures,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  not  in  fellow- 
ship iK-ith  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.*  Many  more  words 
I  had  with  him,  but  people  coming  in,  I  drew  a  little 
back.  As  I  wa^  turning,  he  catched  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  *  Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other  ;*  add- 
ing, that  he  wished  me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his 
own  soul.  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  his  own 
loul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  God's  voice, 
that  he  might  stand  in  his  counsel,  and  obey  it ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  that  would  \eep  him  from  hardness  of 
heart ;  but  if  he  did  not  hear  God's  voice,  his  heart 
would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was  true.  Then  I 
went  out ;  and  when  Captain  Druiy  came  out  after 
me,  he  told  me  the  lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  liberty, 
and  might  go  whither  I  would.  Then  I  was  brought 
into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen 
were  to  dine.  I  asked  them  what  they  brought  me 
thither  for.  They  said  it  was  by  the  Protector's  order, 
that  I  might  dine  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the 
Protector  know  I  would  not  eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink 
')f  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  *  Now  I 
tee  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either 
with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  all  othec 
wets  and  people  I  can.'  It  was  told  him  again,  'That 
we  had  forsook  our  own,  and  were  not  like  to  look  for 
lach  things  from  him.* 

The  «ect  headed  by  Fox  wna  now  becoming 
numerous,  and  attracted  much  opposition  from  the 
pnlplt  and  press.  He  therefore  contiDued  to  travel 
Uirougfa  the  kingdom,  expounding  his  yiews,  and 


answering  objections  both  TerbeHy  and  by  the  pnb- 
lication  of  ooiitroyersial  pamphlets.  In  the  ooune 
of  his  peregrinations  he  stUl  suffered  frequent  im- 
prisonment, aoroetimes  as  a  disturber  of  tbe  pesce, 
and  aometimea  becauae  he  refused  to  nnoover  hii 
head  in  the  presence  of  magistrates,  or  to  do  violenoe 
to  bis  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  sBegisoce. 
After  reducing  (with  the  aasiatanoe  of  liis  edooued 
disciples  Robert  Barclay,  Samod  Fisher,  sod  George  , 
Keith)  the  doctrine  and  diadpline  of  his  sect  to  a 
more  systematic  and  permanent  form  than  that  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  existed,  he  viaited  Ixeiand  ind 
the  American  plantations,  employing  in  the  Utter 
nearly  two  yeara  in  confirming  and  increasini;  bis 
followers.  He  afterwards  repeat^y  visited  HoQaod,  . 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent^  for  simiUtf  purpoM.  ' 
He  died  in  London  in  1690,  aged  sixty- six. 

That  Fox  was  a  aincere  believer  of  what  he    , 
preached,  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  an)  , ' 
that  be  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiring  divpontkiD  >< 
towarda  hia  peraecutora,  is  equally  unqnestioDabk  I' 
Hia  integrity,  also,  was  so  remarkaUe,  that  bii  ! 
word  was  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  hU  oath. 
Beligious  enthusiasm,  howeyer,  amoonting  to  mad- 
ness in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  led  him  into    ' 
many  extravagances,  in  which  few  memben  of  the  < 
respectable  society  which  he  founded  have  partikea 
The  aeveritiea  ao  liberally  inflicted  on  lum  vere  ori- 
ginally occasioned  by  those  breachea  of  the  peace 
already  apoken  of,  and  no  doubt  alao  by  what  in  hu 
apopchca  rouat  have  appeared  blasphemons  to  manr 
of  his  hearers.    His  public  addresses  were  usnailr 
prefaced  by  such  phrases  as,  *  The  Lord  hathopeiKvl 
to  me;'  *I  am  moved  of  the  Lord*,'  *  I  am  sat  of 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth.'    In  a  vaniing 
to  magistrates,  he  says,  *  All  ye  powers  of  the  carta,    , 
Christ  is  come  to  reign,  and  is  among  yon,  and  ye 
know  him  not'    Addressing  the  *  seven  psrithes  at 
the  lAud's  Knd,'  his  language  is  equally  strong: 
*  Christ,'  he  tells  them,  *  is  come  to  teach  his  peojde 
himself;  and  every  one  that  will  not  hear  this  pro- 
phet, which  God  hath  raised  up,  and  which  Moaa 
spake  of,  when  he  said,  **  Like  unto  me  will  God  , 
raise  you  up  a  prophet,  him  shall  you  liesr;"  ereij 
one,  I  say,  that  will  not  hear  thia  prophet,  is  to  be 
cut  o£*    And  stronger  still  is  what  we  find  in  this 
passage  in  his  Journal :  *  From  Cov^try  I  went  to 
Atherstone,  and,  it  being  their  lecture-day,  I  y» 
moved  to  go  to  their  chapel,  to  speak  to  the  priest 
and  the  people.    They  were  generally  pretty  qniet; 
only  some  few  raged,  and  would  have  ha«l  my  rela- 
tions to  have  bound  me.    I  declared  largely  to  them, 
that  God  was  come  to  teach  his  people  himself  and 
to  bring  them  from  all  their  man-made  teachers,  to 
hear  his  Son ;  and  some  were  convinced  there.'  la 
conformity  witli  these  high  pretensions,  Fox  not 
only  acted  as  a  prophet,  but  assumed  the  pover  d 
working  miracles — in  the  exercise  of  which  he  dainu 
to  have  cured  various  individuals,  indoding  a  man 
whose  arm  had  long  been  disabled,  and  a  woman 
troubled  with  King'a  EviL     On  one  occasion  he  its 
with  bare  feet  through  Lichfield,  excbiming,  *Wo 
to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield  V  and,  when  no  cala- 
mity followed  this  denouncement  aa  expected,  foucd 
no  better  mode  of  accounting  for  the  failure  thin 
discovering  that  some  Christians  had  once  been  Flain 
there.    Of  his  power  of  discerning  witches,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  given  in  his  Journal :— *  As  I 
was  sitting  in  a  house  full  of  people,  dedariop  the 
word  of  life  to  them,  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon  a  woman, 
and  I  discerned  an  unclean  spirit  in  bar;  and  I  vas 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak  sharply  to  her,  and  tuU 
her  she  waa  a  witch ;  whereupon  tbe  woman  vent 
out  of  tbe  room.    Now,  I  being  a  atranger  there,  , 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  woman  outwardly,  the  < 
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people  wondered  at  it,  and  told  me  afterwards  I  had 
ciiKOvered  a  great  thing,  for  all  the  country  looked 
upon  her  as  a  witch.  The  Xiord  had  given  me  a 
spirit  of  discerning,  by  which  I  many  times  saw 
the  states  and  conditions  of  people,  and  could  try 
their  spirits.  For,  not  long  before,  as  I  was  going 
to  a  meeting,  I  saw  women  in  a  field,  and  I  discerned 
them  to  be  witches ;  and  I  was  mored  to  go  out  of 
my  way  into  the  field  to  them,  and  to  declare  unto 
them  their  conditions,  telling  them  plainly  they  were 
in  the  spirit  of  witchcraft  At  another  time,  there 
came  such  an  one  into  Swarthmore  Hall,  in  the 
meeting  time,  and  I  was  moved  to  speak  sharply  to 
her,  and  told  her  she  was  a  witch ;  and  the  people 
■aid  afterwards,  she  was  generally  accounted  sa' 


The  writings  of  George  Fox  are  comprised  in 
three  folio  volumes,  printed  respectively  in  1694» 
1698,  and  1706.  The  first  contains  his  JourmUi 
largdy  quoted  from  above ;  the  second,  a  collection 
of  his  JSpUttea ;  and  the  third,  liis  Doctrinal  Pieces. 

ROBERT  BARCLAY. 

Robert  Barclay  (1648-1690),  a  country  gentle- 
man of  Kincardineshire,  has  already  bt^n  nientionod 
as  one  of  those  educated  Quakers  who  aided  Fox  in 
systematising  the  doctrines  and  discipline  uf  thu 
sect  By  the  publication  of  various  able  works  in 
defence  of  those  doctrines,  he  gave  the  Society  of 
Friends  a  much  more  respectable  station  in  the  eyei 


of  people  of  other  persuasions  than  it  had  previously 
occupied.    His  father,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
annj«  had  been  converted  to  Quakerism  in  1666, 
and  he  himself  was  soon  after  induced  to  embrace 
I      Ute  same  views.    In  taking  this  step,  he  is  said  to 
j      have  acted  chiefly  firom  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
I      standing;  though,  it  must  be  added,  the  existence 
of  cx>nsiderable  enthusiasm  in  his  disposition  was 
indicated  by  a  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned 
by  himself— namely,  that,  feeling  a  strong  impulse  to 
pass  through  the  streeU  of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  he  could  not  be  easy  till  he  obeyed 
-what  he  supposed  to  be  a  divine  command.  Ilis  most 
celebrated  production  is  entitled  An  ApcJoay  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  Same  i»  held  forth  and 
jPreached  by  the  People  in  Scorn  called  Quakers,    This 
-work,  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  in  Eng- 
lish two  years  after,  is  a  learned  and  methodic^ 
treatise,  very  different  from  what  the  world  expected 
on  such  a  subject,  and  it  was  therefore  read  with 
mwidity  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent    Its 
most  remarkable  theological  feature  is  the  attempt 
to    prove  that  there  is  an  internal  light  in  man, 
which  is  better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  reli- 
gious matters  than  even  the  Scriptures  tiiemselves ; 
tiie  genuine  doctrines  of  which  he  asserta  to  be  ren- 
dered  uncertain  by  various  readings  in  different 
zxianuscripts,  and  the  fallibility  of  translators  and 
ioterpreters.    These  circumstances,  says  he,  'and 
misch  more  which  might  be  alleged,  puta  the  minds, 
ew^n  of  the  learned,  into  infinite  doubts,  scruples, 
ASi<2   inextricable  difficulties ;  whence  we  ma^  very 
salely  oondode^  that  Jesus  Christ  who  promised  to 
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be  always  with  his  children,  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  upon  an  unmove-, 
able  rock,  left  them  not  to*  be  principally  ruled  by' 
that  which  was  subject  in  itself,  to  many  uncer- 
tainties ;  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his  Spirit  as 
their  principal  guide,  which  neither  moths  nor  time 
can  wear  out  nor  transcribers  nor  translators  cor- 
rupt ;  which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate, 
none  in  so  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  be 
reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it'  It  would  be 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay 
as  an  exposition  of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
or  are  prevalent  among  the  Quakers,  or,  indeed,  to 
consider  it  as  anything  more  than  the  vehicle  of 
such  of  his  own  views,  as  in  his  character  of  an 
apologist  he  thought  it  desirable  to  state.  *  This 
ingenious  man,'  says  Mosheim, '  appeared  as  a  patron 
and  defender  of  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  professed 
teacher  or  expositor  of  its  various  doctrines ;  and  he 
interpreted  and  modified  the  opinions  of  this  sect 
after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate,  who 
undertakes  the  defence  of  an  odious  cause.  How, 
then,  does  he  go  to  work?  In  the  first  place,  he 
observes  an  entire  silence  in  relation  to  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity,  concerning  which 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  real  opinions 
of  the  Quakers ;  and  thus  he  exhibita  a  system  of 
theology  that  is  evidently  lame  and  imperfect  For 
it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  a  prudent  apologist  to 
pass  over  in  silence  pointa  that  are  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
those  enly  which  the  powers  of  genius  and  ektquenoe 
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nay  be  able  to  cmbdUsh  aad  exhibil  ia  an  advan- 
tageous point  of  Tiew.  It  ia  obterrable,  in  the 
•econd  plaoe,  that  Barclay  tonchet  in  a  slight,  super- 
ileial,  snd  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to  severe 
censure  $  and  in  this  he  diicorers  i^ainly  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause.  Lastly,  to  omit  many  other 
observations  that  might  be  made  here,  this  writer 
employs  the  greatest  dexterity  and  art  in  softening 
and  modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  he 
cannot  conoad,  and  dare  not  disavow ;  for  which 
purpose  he  careAilly  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses  their  tenets  in 
offdinaiy  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite natnie,  and  in  a  style  that  casts  a  sort  of 
mask  over  their  natural  aspect  At  this  rate,  the 
most  enormous  errors  may  be  held  with  impunity ; 
for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  to  which 
a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the 
insidious  method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a  like 
artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of  his 
disciples.  The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  de- 
clared their  sentiments  with  more  freedom*  perspi- 
cuity, and  candour,  particularly  the  famous  William 
Penn  and  George  Whlteliead,  whose  writings  deserve 
an  attentive  peruAd  preferably  to  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  community.^  Tlie  dedication  of 
Barday's  •Apology*  to  King  Charles  IL  has  always 
been  particularly  admired  for  its  respectful  yet 
manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for  the  pathos  of  its 
allusion  to  his  migesty's  own  early  troubles,  as  a 
reason  for  his  extending  mercy  and  favour  to  the 
persecuted  Quakers.  *  Thou  hast  tasted,'  says  he, 
•  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it 
is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  over- 
ruled, as  well  as  to  rale  and  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
and,  being  oppressed,  tbou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  man:  if, 
after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou 
dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  sll  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him,  wlio  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress, 
and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanity,  surely 
great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'  But  this  appeal 
had  no  effect  in  stopping  persecution ;  for  ofter  his 
return  from  Hol]^nd  and  Gemmny,  which  he  had 
visited  in  company  with  Fox  and  Penn,  he  was,  in 
1677,  imprisoned  along  with  many  other  Quakers, 
at  Aberdeen,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp.  He  was  soon  liberated,  however,  and 
subsequently  gained  favour  at  court  Both  Penn 
and  he  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  II. ; 
and  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
for  Enghmd  in  1688,  Barclay,  in  a  private  conference 
with  his  migesty,  urged  him  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  the  people.  The  death  of  this  respectable 
and  amiable  person  took  phu:e  about  two  years  after 
that  event 

We  extract  firom  the  *  Apology  for  the  Quakers' 
what  he  says 

^  lAffainti  THtks  of  ffontmr,^ 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chris- 
tians either  to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honour, 
as,  Your  Holiness,  Your  Mi^esty,  Your  Excellency, 
Your  Eminency,  &c. 

Pint,  because  these  titles  ire  no  part  of  that  obe- 
dience which  is  dae  to  magistrates  or  superiors ;  neither 
doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  diminish  from  that 
subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  cimsists  in  obeying 

»  |iflshito%  PoeisSlssHral  BMoty.  Ont  zvlL,  dis^  In, 


their  just  and  lawful  commands^  not  i&  titles  snd 
designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scmtaia  sny 
such  titles  are  used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospd ; 
but  that,  in  speaking  to  kings,  piinoes,  or  nobles,  they 
used  only  a  simple  compellation,  aa,  *  O  King  I'  and 
that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  MEhi^s, 
the  name  of  the  person,  as,  *  0  King  Agrippa,^  ftc 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Caruiians  most 
frequently  to  lie ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these 
titles,  either  by  election  or  heareditaiily,  may  fie- 
quently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them  de- 
serving them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom 
it  is  said, '  Your  Excellency,'  having  nothing  of  excel- 
lency in  them;  and  who  is  callM,  'Y'our  Gxaee,' 
appear  to  be  an  enemy  to  grace ;  and  he  who  is  called 

*  Your  Honour,'  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I 
wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent,  ought  to 
oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  maa  can  secure  me,  in 
so  doing,  from  the  just  judinnent  of  God,  that  will 
make  me  count  for  everv  icUe  word.  And  to  lie  is 
something  more.  Surelv  Christians  should  be  ashamed 
that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  *  * 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  *  Holiness,'  *  Emi- 
nency,' and  *  ExoeUency,'  used  among  the  Papists  to  the 
pope  and  cardinals,  kc ;  and  'Grace,'  *  Lordship,' and 

*  Worship,'  used  to  the  clergy  among  tibe  Protoxants, 
it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpation.  For  if  thev  use 
'  Holiness'  and  *  Grace'  because  these  things  on^t  to 
be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to  usurp 
that  peculiarlv  to  themselves  f  Ouf^t.  not  holiness 
and  grace  to  be  in  everv  Christian  t  And  so  every 
Christian  should  say  •Your  Holiness'  and  'Your 
Grace'  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can  they  in  reason 
claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised  and  re- 
ceived by  the  apostles  snd  primitive  Christians,  whose 
successors  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  sac- 
cessors  (and  no  otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will 
confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  them  t  Nov, 
if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  suck 
honour  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  t  If  they 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find 
no  such  thing  in  the'  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak 
to  the  apostles  without  any  such  denomination,  neither 
saying,  *  If  It  please  your  Gia^e,'  *  your  Holiness,'  nor 
'your  Worship  f  they  are  neither  called  My  Loid 
Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  ner 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  bat 
singly  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  that  not  only  in  |ke 
Scnpture,  but  for  some  hundreds  of  yean  after:  so 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  aposttacy. 
For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or  woith 
of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles 
deserved  them  better  than  any  now  that  caU  for  them. 
But  the  esse  is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness, 
the  excellency,  the  grace ;  and  because  they  were  holr, 
excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  sa- 
mitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holiness, 
excellencv,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy 
their  ambitious  and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a 
manifest  token  of  their  hypoawr. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  '^Msjesty'  usually  s»- 
cribed  to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given  to  anv  wach. 
in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that  it  is  specially  and 
peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  m  the  Scrip- 
ture the  proud  king  Nehuchadnezsar  assnmii^  tbia 
title  to  himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient 
reproof,  by^  a  sudden  judgment  which  came  upon  hinu 
Therefore  in  all  the  oompellations  used  to  princes  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yst  in 
the  New.  Paul  was  veiy  civil  to  A^ppa,  yet  hs  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  woo  this  tiUe  vssd  aao^ 
Christians  in  the  primitive  timeik 
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WILLIAM  FEZTK. 

WiLLiAV  Pknn  (1644-1718),  the  Km  of  an  Eng- 
liah  adminl,  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  distinguished 
writer  on  Quakerism,  but  as  the  founder  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylrania  in  North  America.  The  prin* 
ciples  which  he  adopted  gare  much  ofitoce  to  his 
father,  who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house; 
but  at  length,  when  it  appeared  that  the  son's  opi- 
nions were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place 
between  them.    Like  many  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Fbnn  suil^red  much  penecution, 
and  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.    During  a 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  entitled  No  Crou, 
90  Crown,  in  which  the  Tiews  of  the  Quakers  are 
powerfully  maintained,  and  which  continues  in  high 
esteem  among  persons  of  that  denomination.    After 
his  liberation,  he  spent  much  time  in  defending  his 
principles  against  various  opponents— among  others, 
Richard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation, which  lasted  for  six  or  seven  hours,  not,  as 
it  appears,  without  considerable  asperity,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Baxter.    In  1681,  Charles  II.,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  the  de- 
ceased Admiral  Penn  upon  the  crown,  granted  to 
William,  the  son,  a  district  in  North  America,  which 
was  named  Pennsylvania  by  his  majesty's  desire, 
and  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.    He  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  articles 
of  government,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of 
the   most  remarkable: — *That  all  persons  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  al- 
mighty and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  worlds  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceablv  and  justly  in 
society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molestea  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice  m  matters 
of  fiuth  and  worship ;  nor  shall  tliey  be  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  minbtry  whatever.'  Having  gone 
nut  to  his  colony  in  1682,  he  proceeded  to  buy  land 
from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  pesice  and  friendship,  which  was  observed  while 
the  power  of  the  Quakers  predominated  in  the 
cokmy,  and  which  for  many  years  after  his  death 
caused  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherished 
\3ff  the  Indians.    He  then  fixed  on  the  site  of  his 
capital,  Pliiladelphia,  the  building  of  which,  on  a 
regular  plan,  was  immediately  commenced.    After 
spending  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  £ng- 
iHnd  in  1684,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  intimacy  with 
James  IL,  to  procure  the  release  of  his  Quaker 
bffvthren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
in  prison  at  the  accession  of  that  monarch.    When 
James*  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  re-esta- 
bUahment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  proclaimed  liberty 
of  oonacienoe  to  his  subjects,  the  Quakers  sent  up 
an  address  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  his 
majesty  by  Penn.     This  brought  a  suspicion  of 
popeiy  upon  the  latter,  between  whom  and  Dr 
TiOolaon  a  correspondence  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject.    TiUotson,  in  his  concluding  letter,  acknow- 
ledged himself  convinced  of  the  fidsity  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  asked  pardon  for  having  lent  an  ear  to 
it.     After  the  Revolution,  Penn's  former  intimacy 
writh  James  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
sillected  person,  and  led  to  various  troubles ;  but  he 
atill  continued  to  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
Ikwourite  doctrines.    Having  once  more  gone  out  to 
America  in  1699,  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
improvement  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
xetomed  to  England.    This  excellent  and  philan- 
tbroptc  man  mrvived  till  1718. 


Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  wrote 
Jtplecticns  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  cf 
Life,  and  A  Kejh  ^.,  to  diacem  Ab  Difference  be^ 
tween  the  BeUgion  pnfeued  by  the  Quakere,  and  the 
Misreprteentationt  of  their  Adveraariee,  To  George 
Fox's  Journal,  wlilch  was  published  in  1694,  he 
prefixed  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Biee  ami  Progreet  of 
the  People  catted  Quakerg,  The  first  of  the  subjoined 
specimens  of  his  composition  is  extracted  from  his 
*  No  Cross,  no  Crown,  where  he  thus  argues 

lAgainit  (he  Pride  o/NoNe  Birth,^ 

That  people  are  generally  proud  of  their  persons,  Is 
too  visible  and  troublesome,  especially  if  they  have 
any  pretence  either  to  blood  or  t>eattty ;  the  one  has 
raised  many  quarrels  among  men,  and  the  other 
among  women,  and  men  too  often,  for  their  sakcs,  and 
at  their  excitements.  But  to  the  first :  what  a  pother 
has  this  noble  blood  mfide  in  the  world,  antiquity  of 
name  or  family,  whose  fiither  or  mother,  great  grand- 
father or  great-grandmother,  was  best  descended  or 
allied!  what  stock  or  what  clan  they  came  oft  what 
coat  of  arms  they  gave  t  which  had,  of  right,  the  pre* 
oedence  t  But,  niethinks,  nothing  of  man's  folly  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  fint,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  anv  one  is  de- 
scended, that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since  'tis  his  own 
virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vice  depress  him  1  An  an- 
cestor's cllhracter  is  no  excuse  to  a  man's  ill  actions, 
but  an  aggravation  of  his  degeneracy ;  and  since  vir- 
tue comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
God's  account ;  nor  should  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
would  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favours  the 
more,  for  oominf  by  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. I  confess  it  were  greater  honour  to  have  had 
no  blots,  and  with  an  heroditary  estate  to  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth :  but  that  was  never  found ; 
no,  not  in  the  UKMt  blessed  of  families  upon  earth ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or  heart  with 
truth;  those  qualities  come  from  a  higher  cause. 
'TIS  vanity,  then,  and  most  condemnable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  anoth  r  of  less 
size  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  where 
the  former  has  only  the  effects  of  it  4n  an  ancestor  : 
and  though  the  one  be  great  by  means  of  a  forefather, 
the  other  is  so  too,  but  'tis  by  his  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bravest  man  of  the  twot 

'  0,'  ravs  the  person  proud  of  blood,  '  it  was  never  a 
good  world  since  we  have  had  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men !'  But  what  should  others  have  said  of  that  man's 
ancestor,  when  he  started  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  world !  For  he,  and  all  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  states  and  kingdoms  too,  have  had  their  op* 
starts,  that  is,  their  ^ginnings.  This  is  like  being 
the  True  Church,  because  old,  not  because  good  ;  for 
families  to  be  noble  by  being  old,  an<^  not  by  being 
virtuous.  No  such  matter :  it  must  be  age  in  virtue, 
or  else  virtue  before  nee ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
be  noble  by  means  qf  ais  predecessor,  and  yet  the  pre- 
decessor less  noble  than  he,  because  he  was  the  ac. 
quirer  ;  which  is  a  paradox  that  will  pussle  all  their 
heraldrjr  to  explain.  Strange !  that  thev  should  be 
more  noble  than  their  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
for  them  I  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
upstart  is  the  noble  man ;  the  man  that  got  it  by  his 
virtue:  and  those  only  are  entitled  to  his  honour 
that  are  imitators  of  his  virtue ;  the  rest  may  bear  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  all.    If  virtue,  then, 

g've  nobility,  which  heathens  themselves  agree,  then 
milies  are  no  longer  truly  noble  than  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  descendants,  it  follows,  blood  ii 
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excluded ;  else  blood  would  bar  virtue,  and  no  man 
that  wanted  the  one  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  other ;  which  were  to  stint  and  bound  nobility  for 
want  of  antiquity,  and  make  virtue  uwlesi. 

No,  let  bl(M>d  and  name  go  together ;  but  pray,  let 
nobility  and  virtue  keep  company,  for  thev  are  nearest 
of  kin.  Tis  thus  posited  by  God  himtelf,  that  bHt 
knows  how  to  apportion  things  with  an  equal  and  just 
hand.  He  neither  likes  nor  dislikes  by  descent ;  nor 
does  he  regard  what  people  were,  but  are.  He  re- 
members not  the  righteousness  of  any  man  that  leaves 
his  righteousness,  much  less  any  unrighteous  man  for 
the  righteousneis  of  his  ancestor. 

But  if  these  men  of  blood  please  to  think  themselves 
concerned  to  believe  and  reverence  God  in  his  Holy 
Scriptures,  thev  may  learn  that,  in  the  beginning,  he 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  we  are  descended 
of  one  father  and  mother ;  a  more  certain  original 
than  the  best  of  qs  can  assign.  From  thence  go  down 
to  Noah,  who  was  the  second  planter  of  human  race, 
and  we  are  upon  some  certainty  for  our  forefathers. 
What  violence  has  rapt,  or  virtue  merited  since,  and 
how  far  we  that  are  alive  are  concerned  in  either,  will 
be  hard  for  us  to  determine  but  a  few  ages  off  us. 

But,  methinks,  it  should  suffice  to  say,  our  own  eyes 
see  that  men  of  blood,  out  of  their  gear  and  trappin|ni, 
without  their  feathers  and  finery,  have  no  more  marks 
of  honour  by  nature  stamped  upon  them  than  their 
inferior  neighbours.  Nay,  themselves  beinf  judges, 
they  will  frankly  tell  us  they  feel  all  those  passions 
in  their  blood  that  make  them  like  other  men,  if  not 
farther  from  the  virtue  that  truly  dignifies.  The 
lamentable  ignorance  and  debauchery  that  now  rages 
among  too  many  of  our  greater  sort  of  folks,  is  too 
clear  and  casting  an  evidence  in  the  point:  and  pray, 
tell  roe  of  what  blood  are  they  come  I 

ilowbeit,  when  I  have  said  all  this,  I  intend  not, 
by  debasing  one  false  quality,  to  make  insolent  an- 
other that  IS  not  true.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  set 
the  churl  upon  the  present  ^ntleman's  shoulder  ;  by 
no  means ;  his  rudeness  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
But  what  I  have  writ,  is  to  give  aim  to  all,  where  true 
nobility  dwells,  that  everyone  may  arrive  at  it  by  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  goodness.  But  for  all  this,  I  must 
allow  a  great  advantage  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  there- 
fore prefer  his  station,  just  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  who, 
after  he  had  humbled  the  Jews,  that  insulted  upon  the 
Christians  with  their  law  and  rites,  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage upon  all  other  nations  in  statutes  and  judg- 
mcntH.  1  must  grant,  that  the  condition  of  our  peat 
men  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ranks  of  in&rior 
people.  For,  first,  they  have  more  power  to  do  good  ; 
and,  if  their  hearts  be  equal  to  their  ability,  they  are 
blessings  la  the  people  of  any  country.  Secondly,  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  usuallv  directed  to  them ;  and  if 
the^  will  be  kmd,  iust,  and  helpful,  they  shall  have 
their  affections  and  services.  Thirdly,  they  are  not 
under  equal  straits  with  the  inferior  sort ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  more  help,  leisure,  and  occasion,  to 
polish  their  passions  and  tempers  with  books  and  con- 
versation. Fourthly,  they  have  more  time  to  observe 
the  actions  of  other  nations ;  to  travel  and  view  the 
laws,  customs,  and  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
bring  home  whatsoever  m  worthy  or  imitable.  And  so 
an  easier  way  is  open  for  great  men  to  get  honour ;  and 
such  as  love  true  reputation  will  embrace  the  best 
means  to  it.  But  because  it  too  often  happens  that 
great  men  do  little  mind  to  give  God  the  glory  of 
their  prosperity,  and  to  live  answerable  to  his  mercies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
fulfiUiiig  the  lusts  thereof.  His  hand  is  often  seen, 
either  in  impoverishing  or  extinguishing  them,  and 
raising  up  men  of  more  virtue  and  humilitv  to  their 
estates  and  dignity.  However,  I  must  allow,  that  I 
%mong  people  of  this  rank,  there  have  been  some  of  | 


them  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue,  whoee  examples 
have  given  light  to  their  families.  And  it  has  been 
something  natural  for  some  of  their  dcscendastt  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  hoiuns  in 
proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  founder.  And,  to  say 
true,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  such  deaoeni,  'tis 
not  from  blood,  but  education ;  for  blood  has  no  intel- 
ligence in  it,  and  is  often  ^Huious  and  aneertain; 
but  education  has  a  mighty  infiuenot  and  strong  bias 
upon  the  affections  and  actions  of  men.*  In  this  the 
ancient  nobles  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  did  excel ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  great  people 
would  set  about  to  recover  the  ancient  economy  of 
their  houses,  the  strict  and  rirtuous  discipline  of  their 
ancestors,  when  men  were  honoured  for  their  achieve- 
ments, and  when  nothing  more  expoeed  a  man  to  shame, 
than  his  being  bom  to  a  nobility  that  he  had  not  a 
virtue  to  support. 

IPemi't  Advice  to  his  Childrai,1 

Next,  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  industrious 
courw  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousnesa, 
but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  Mlene«w.  And  if  you 
change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardianii,  or  thow  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind 
neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  sweet  and  amiable  dispc^ition,  iiuch  as  you  can 
love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  make  your 
habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient, 
and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
bless  you  and  your  offspring.  Be  sure  to  live  within 
compass;  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden  to  any. 
Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  otheix ;  for  that 
exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a 
true  friend  expect  it.    Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further 
than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision 
for  your  children,  and  that  in  moderation,  if  the  L^rd 
dves  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the  poor  and  needy ; 
let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  aotnttj  and 
others;  for  we  are  all  his  creatures;  remembering 
that  *  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendetk  to  the  Lord/ 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings 
may  be  better  regulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the 
world :  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  vtm ;  but 
if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to 
them ;  it  may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  otben, 
God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation  ;  of  few 
words  I  charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  yoa 
speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  aad 
then  speaking  as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  imposcu 

Afiiront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affironts  that  are 
done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  foi^ven  of 
your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when 
you  are  fix^,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor 
deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good 
and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger ;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ; 
for,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and 
thit>ws  people  into  desperate  inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ; 
their  praise  is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they 
bespeak  ;  they  are  ihe  worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to 

*  While  the  Influence  of  educsthm,  heee  spoken  of  bj  Pmo, 
fa  unquestionable,  the  fact  of  the  hereditary  tnuuniMioa  «f 
qualities,  both  bodQy  and  mental,  has  been  equaO.v  yrM  axer 
Uined,  although  the  law*  by  vrhich  it  is  regulated  are  aUn  is 
•ome  reepecta  obscure.— ^d. 
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flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and,  irbich  la  wone,  if 
jou  belicre  them,  you  cheat  yonraelres  most  dange- 
rouslj.  But  the  rirtuoas,  though  poor,  love,  cherish, 
and  prefer.  Remeroher  Darid,  who,  asking  the  Lord, 
'  Who  shall  ahide  in  thy  tabernacle  t  who  shall  dwell 
upon  thy  holy  hill  V  answers,  '  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  con- 
temned, but  honoureth  them  who  fear  tne  Lord.* 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in 
your  diet,  K>r  that  is  physic  by  prevention ;  it  keeps, 
nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation 
eound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  spiritual  advantage 
it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel ;  keep  out 
that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more 
than  food,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your  fur- 
niture be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice, 
and  luxury.  Read  my  *  No  Cross,  no  Crown.'  There 
is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked 
men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  com- 
fort of  your  father's  living  and  dying  prayers.  Be 
sure  you  speak  no  e?il  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest ; 
much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  guardians, 
tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busy  bodies;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's 
matters,  but  when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed; 
'or  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  nuuiners,  and  very 
azks«^mly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Jonhua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you 
have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encou- 
raged in  your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  God's 
chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give  you 
any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  m^  pos- 
terity, that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an 
upright  heart,  that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from 
generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
the  government  of  PenuHylvania  and  my  parts  of  East 
Jersey ,  eiipecially  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the 
Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly, 
diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  lovinc  the  people, 
and  hating  oovetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
partial course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to 
your  loss,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not 
above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  there- 
fore, the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  people 
live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees 
yoa  :  therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.^  En- 
tertain no  lurchers,  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or 
revenge,  use  no  tricka,  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or 
cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of 
,  and  none  mH  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

Thomas  Ellwood  (1639-1713)  is  the  last  writer 
Among  the  early  Quakers  whom  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention.  lie  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  and  remarkably  endowed  with  the  virtues  of 
benerdence,  perseTerance,  and  integrity,  which  have 
been  so  generally  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally 
Crce  from  the  violent  and  intolerant  disposition  by 
srhjch  G«orge  Fox  was  characterised.  From  an  in- 
teresting and  highly  instructive  Life  of  EUwood, 
written  bv  himsehT,  it  appears  that  his  conversion  to 
the  principles  of  Qoakensm  gave  deep  offence  to  his 
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father,  who  sometimes  beat  him  with  great  severity, 
particularly  when  the  son  persisted  in  remaining 
covered  in  his  presence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  offence,  he  successively  took  from  Thomas 
all  his  hats,  so  that,  when  he  went  abroad,  the  ex- 
posure of  his  bare  head  occasioned  a  severe  cold. 
Still,  however,  there  remained  another  cause  of 
offence ;  for  *  whenever  I  had  occasion/  says  Ellwood, 
*  to  speak  to  my  father,  though  I  had  no  hat  now 
to  offend  him,  yet  my  language  did  as  much ;  for  I 
durst  not  say  "  you'*  to  him,  but  "  thou"  or  "  thee," 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  he  would  be  sure 
to  fall  on  me  with  his  fists.  At  one  of  these  times, 
I  remember,  when  he  had  beaten  me  in  that  man- 
ner, he  commanded  me  (as  he  commonly  did  at  such 
times)  to  go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he 
followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Being  come 
thither,  he  gave  me  a  parting-blow,  and  in  a  very 
angry  tone,  said,  "  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say 
thou  or  thee  to  me  again,  1*11  strike  your  teeth  down 
your  throat"  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him 
say  so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto 
him,  I  turned  again,  and  calqily  said  unto  him, 
**  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  should  serve  thee  so, 
when  thou  sayest  *  thou*  or  *  thee*  to  him.**  Though 
his  hand  was  up,  I  saw  it  sink,  and  his  countenance 
fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  standing  there. 
But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chamber 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  hin: 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my  fatlier*8  eyes, 
that  he  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and'  for 
what ;  and  that  he  would  turn  his  heart* 

But  what  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  Ellwood 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  is  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Milton,  and  one 
of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his 
sight  The  object  of  Ellwood  in  offering  his  services 
as  a  reader  was,  that  he  might,  in  return,  obtain 
from  Milton  some  assistance  in  his  own  studies.  One 
of  his  friends,  as  we  learn  from  his  autobiography, 
*had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr  Paget,  a 
physician  of  note  in  London ;  and  he  with  John 
Milton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note  for  learning 
throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accurate  pieces 
he  had  written  on  various  subjects  and  occasions. 
This  person,  having  filled  a  public  station  in  former 
times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  having  wholly  lost  his  sight,  kept  always 
a  man  to  read  to  him,  which,  usually,  was  the  son 
of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom,  in 
kindness,  he  took  to  improve  his  learning.'  The 
autobiography  contains  the  following  particulars  of 

[Ellwood*s  Intercoune  with  MUUmJ] 

He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
Dr  Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington, 
who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  good 
respect;  and  having  inquired  divers  things  of  me, 
with  respect  to  my  former  progressions  in  learning,  he 
dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  accommoda- 
tions as  micht  be  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 

I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near 
to  his  house  ^(vhich  was  then  in  Jewin-Street)  as  conve- 
niently I  could  ;  and,  from  thenceforward,  went  every 
day,  in  the  afternoon  (except  on  the  first  days  of  the 
week),  and  sitting  by  him  in  his  dining-room,  read  to 
him  such  books,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  he  pleased  U* 
hear  me  read. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  I 
used  the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me  if  I  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  con  verse  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home),  I  must  learn  the 
foreign  pronunciation.    To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
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i^rucUd  me  how  to  ■ound  the  ToweU,  to  different  from 
the  common  pronunciation  used  by  the  Engli«h  (who 
•peak  Angiice  their  Latin),  that  (with  tonie  tew  other 
variations  in  sounding  some  consonants,  in  particular 
cases,  as  C,  before  E  or  /,  like  Ch;  Sc,  before  /,  like 
Sht  &c)  the  Latin  thus  spoken  seemed  as  different 
from  that  which  was  delivered  as  the  English  gene- 
rally speak  it,  M  if  it  was  another  language. 

I  had,  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  my  father's, 
by  unwearied  diligence  and  induHtiy,  so  far  recovered 
the  rules  of  grammar  (in  which  I  had  once  been  venr 
ready),  that  I  could  both  read  a  Latin  author,  and, 
after  a  sort,  hammer  out  his  meaning.  But  this 
change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new  di^culty  to  me. 
It  was  now  harder  to  me  to  read  than  it  was  before  to 
understand  when  read.    But 

*  Labor  omnia  vindt 

Ixnprobui.' 

IncBPsant  pains 

Tb«  end  obtains. 

And  80  did  T,  which  made  my  reading  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  my  master.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceiving with  what  eaniest  desire  I  pursued  learning, 
Eave  me  not  only  all  the  encouragement,  but  all  the 
elp  he  could  ;  for,  having  a  curious  ear,  he  under- 
stood, by  my  tone,  when  I  understood  what  I  read, 
and  when  I  did  not ;  and  accordingly  would  stop  me, 
examine  me,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages 
to  me. 

Thus  went  I  on  for  about  six  weeks'  time,  reading 
to  him  in  the  afternoons,  and  exercising  myself,  with 
my  own  books,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons.  I 
was  sensible  of  an  improvement. 

But,  alas  !  I  had  fixed  my  studies  in  a  wrong  place. 
Xx>ndon  and  1  could  never  agree  for  health.  My  lungs 
(as  I  suppose)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphureous 
air  of  that  city  ;  so  that  I  soon  began  to  droop,  and, 
in  less  than  two  months'  time,  I  was  fain  to  leave  both 
my  studies  and  the  city,  and  return  into  the  country, 
to  preserve  life  ;  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither. 
♦  •  [Having  recovered,  and  gone  back  to  Lon- 
don,] I  was  very  kindly  receired  bv  my  master,  who 
had  conceived  so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  con- 
versation (I  found)  was  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  he 
seemed  heartily  glad  of  my  recovery  and  return  ;  and 
into  our  old  method  of  study  we  fell  again,  I  reading 
to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  as  occasion  re- 
quired.   •      • 

Some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  prison, 
I  was  desired  by  my  quondam  master,  Milton,  to  take 
a  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  dwelt, 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  citv,  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  family,  the  pestilence  then  growing 
hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him  in  Giles 
Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice, 
and  intended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  seen  him 
well-settled  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprison- 
ment. 

But  now,  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon 
made  a  visit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  country. 

After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  between 
us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which,  being 
brought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  to  take  it 
home  with  me,  and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I 
had  so  done,  return  it  to  him,  with  my  judgment 
thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it, 
I  found  it  was  that  excellent  poem,  which  he  entitled 
*  Paradise  Lost.*  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, read  it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and 
returned  him  his  iMok,  with  due  acknowledgment  for 
the  favour  he  had  done  me,  in  communicating  it  to 
me.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought 
of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told  him ;  and 
after  some  furthei  diiooune  about  it,  I  pleasantly  laid 


to  him,  *  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  V  He 
made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse ; 
then  brake  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  anotber 
subject. 

After  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  well 
cleansed,  and  become  safely  habitable  again,  he  re- 
turned thither ;  and  when,  afterwardii,  I  went  to  wait 
on  him  there  (which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing,  whenerer 
my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  he  showed  me  hi* 
second  poem,  called  *  Paradise  liegained,'  and,  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  said  to  me,  *  This  is  owing  to  you,  foi 
you  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chalfont;  which  before  1 
had  not  thought  of.' 

Ellwood  furnishes  »ome  interesting  particuLin 
concerning  the  London  prisons,  in  which  he  and 
many  of  his  brother  Quakers  were  confined,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  both  there  and 
out  of  doors.  Besides  his  autobiography,  he  wrote 
numerous  controversial  treatises,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken, 
published  in  1682.  His  Sacred  Histories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments^  which  appeared  in  1705  and 
1 709.  are  regarded  as  his  most  considerable  produc- 
tions. 

JOHN  BUNTAN. 

John  Bitntan  (1628-1688),  the  son  of  a  tinker 
residing  at  Elton,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  authors  of  this  a^e.  He  was 
taught  in  childhood  to  read  and  write,  and  afterwanli, 


John  Banyan. 

having  resolved  to  follow  his  father's  occupatioii, 
travelled  for  many  years  about  the  coontry  as  a 
repairer  of  metal  utensils.  At  this  time  he  is  repf«- 
sented  to  have  been  sunk  in  profligacy  and  wicked* 
ness,  though,  ai  we  find  a  lore  of  dancing:  and  ringing 
bells  included  among  what  he  afterwards  looked  upon 
as  heinously  sinful  tendencies,  it  is  probable  that,  like 
many  other  religious  enthusiasts,  he  has  greatly  ex- 
ajggerated  the  depravity  of  his  unregencrated  condi- 
tion. One  of  his  most  grieyoaa  transgressions  was 
that  of  swearing  immoderately ;  and  it  appears  that 
even  while  lying  in  wickedness,  his  conscience  often 
troubled  him.  By  degrees  his  religions  impressions 
acquired  strength  and  permanence ;  till,  after  many- 
doubts  respecting  his  acceptabili^  with  God,  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  realitj 
of  his  possession  of  faith  (which  last  circnmstancv 
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he  was  once  on  the  eve  of  putting  to  the  test  by 
commanding  some  water  puddles  to  be  dry),  he  at 
length  attained  a  comfortable  state  of  belief;  and, 
haYiug  now  resolred  to  lead  a  moral  and  pious  life, 
was»  about  the  year  1655,  baptised  and  admitted  as  a 


.ir^r^^-^r^^ 


^' 


Birthplace  of  Bunyan. 
jMmher  of  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Bedford.  By 
the  solicitation  of  the  other  members  of  that  body, 
he  was  induced  to  become  a  preacher,  though  not 
withtmt  some  modest  reluctance  on  Ids  part  After 
zealously  preacliing  the  gospel  for  five  years,  he  was 
apprehended  as  a  maintainer  and  upholder  of  as- 
semblies for  religious  purposes,  which,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  been  declared  unlawful.  His  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  to  perpetual  banishment 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Bedford  jail, 
where  he  remained  for  twelve  years  and  a-half. 
Daring  that  long  period  he  employed  himself  partly 
In  writing  pious  works,  and  partly  in  making  tagged 
laces  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family. 
His  library  while  in  prison  consisted  but  of  two 
books,  the  Bible  and  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  with 
both  of  which  his  own  productions  show  him  to 
hare  become  extremely  familiar.  Having  been  li- 
berated through  the  benevolent  endeavours  of  Dr 
Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion of  itinerant  preacher,  and  continued  to  exercise 
it  iinti]  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience 
by  James  H.  After  that  event,  he  was  enabled, 
by  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  to  erect  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Bedford,  where  his  preaching  attracted 
]a^  coDgregations  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  frequently  visited  and  preached  to  the  nonoon- 
IbrmlsUi  in  London,  and  when  there  in  1688,  was 
cat  off  by  fever  in  the  sixtv-first  year  of  his  age. 

While  in  prison  at  Bedford,  Bunyan,  as  we  have 
■Bid,  composed  several  works ;  of  these  Tht  PUgrim*» 
Pnyrtufram  Uiis  World  to  ihat  which  is  to  Come  is 
the  ooe  which  has  acquired  the  most  extensive  cele- 
brity. Its  popularity,  indeed,  is  almost  unrivalled ; 
it  hat  gone  thioa^  innumerablo  editions,  and  been 


translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages.  The 
object  of  this  remarkable  pruduction,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  to  give  an  allegorical  view  of  tlie 
life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficulties,  temptations,  en- 
couragements, and  ultimate  triumph;  and  this  is 
done  with  such  skill  and  graphic  effect,  that  the 
book,  though  upon  the  most  serious  of  subjects,  is 
read  by  children  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  fictions 
professedly  written  for  their  amusement  Tlie  work 
is,  throughout,  strongly  imbued  with  the  Calvinistic 
principles  of  the  author,  who,  in  relatmg  the  conten- 
tions of  his  hero  with  the  powers  of  dUtrkness,  and 
the  terrible  visions  by  which  he  was  so  ftequently 
appalled,  has  doubtless  drawn  largely  from  what  he 
himself  experienced  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
fervid  imagination.  It  has,  not  without  reason,  been 
questioned  whether  the  religious  ideas  which  the 
work  is  calculated  to  inspire,  be  not  of  so  unneces 
sarily  gloomy  a  character  as  to  render  its  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  by  children  improper.  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  *The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  Mr  Southcy 
speaks  in  the  following  terms: — *  His  is  a  home- 
spun style,  not  a  manufactured  one:  and  what  s 
difference  is  there  between  its  homeliness  and  the 
flippant  vulgarity  of  the  Roger  L'Estrange  and  Tom 
Brown  school !  K  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  unde- 
filed  to  which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philologist 
must  repair,  if  they  would  drink  of  the  living  waters, 
it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,  the  vernacular 
speech  of  his  age,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  its  rusticity 
and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness  and  its 
strength.  To  this  natural  style  Bunyan  is  in  some 
degree  beholden  for  his  general  popularity;  hit 
language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity:  there  is  a 
homely  reality  about  it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more 
intelligible,  in  its  manner  of  narration,  to  a  cliild. 
Another  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
imagination  as  little  as  the  understanding.  .  The 
vividness  of  his  own,  which,  as  his  history  shows, 
sometimes  could  not  distinguish  ideal  impressions 
from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  He  saw  the  thingi 
of  which  he  was  writing  as  distinctly  with  hii 
mind's  eye  as  if  they  were  indeed  passing  before 
him  in  a  dream.  And  the  reader  perhaps  sees  then, 
more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  because  the  outline  oj 
the  picture  only  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  authoi 
having  made  no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every 
reader  supplies  them  according  to  the  measure  and 
scope  of  his  own  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers.**  Another  allegorical  production  of  Bunyan, 
which  is  still  read,  though  less  extensively,  is  7%c 
Holy  War  made  by  King  Shaddai  upon  iHabolug^fof 
the  Regainingof  the  MetropolU  of  the  World,  or  tht 
Losing  and  Jietahing  of  MansouL  Here  the  fall  of 
man  is  typified  by  the  capture  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its  right- 
ful sovereign  Shaddai,  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son  Im- 
manuel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.  Bunyan's 
Grace  aboundina  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  (of  which 
the  most  remarkable  portions  are  given  below)  is  an 
interesting  though  fanatical  narrative  of  his  own  life 
and  religious  experience.  His  other  works,  which 
are  numerous,  and  principally  of  the  emblematic 
class,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  their  merits  are 
not  great  enough  to  have  preserved  them  fron  ^ 
almost  total  obUvion.  The  concluding  extracts  are 
firom  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

[Sxtraott/rom  Bvmyam't  Autobiography,} 

In  this  my  relation  of  the  merciful  working  of  Ood 
upon  my  soul,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if,  in  the  first 
place,  I  doy  in  a  few  words,  give  you  a  hint  of  my 

*  8oatliS]r1i  sditioB  of  *  Ths  Pflsrim^i  FncBSSi,' p^  IzzxTilL 
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pedigree  and  muiner  of  bringing  up,  that  thereby  the 
goodnefs  and  bounty  of  Ood  towards  me  may  be  the 
more  adTanced  and  magnified  before  the  ions  of  men. 
For  my  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  is  well  known  by 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  ^oration,  my 
iathei^B  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meane«t  aitd 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Where- 
fore I  ha^e  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
though,  iJl  things  considered,  I  magnifr  the  heavenly 
mi^esty,  for  that  hj  this  door  he  brought  me  into  the 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  that  is  in  Christ 
by  the  gospel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inconsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  Ood 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  learn 
me  both  to  read  and  write ;  we  which  I  also  attained, 
according  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
though,  to  my  shame,  I  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
had  kamed,  eren  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work 'of  conversion 
upon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  I  was  without  Ood  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
Surit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
ph.  ii.  2,  3.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captive 
bv  the  devil  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26,  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness;  Uie  which  did  also  so  strongly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  few 
equals,  both  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  God.  Yea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  I  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me ;  the  which,  as  I  have  also  with 
soberness  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
even  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  visions.  For  often,  afier  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  da^  in  sin,  I  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  then  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  which  I 
could  never  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  mv 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  amon£  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
These  things,  I  sav,  when  I  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  s^rts  and  childish 
vanities,  amidst  mv  vain  companions,  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  overcome  with  despair  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I 
should  often  wish  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  devil,  supposing  they  were  only 
tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 
self. 

A  while  after,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leave  me, 
which  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  quickly 
cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  had  never 
been ;  wherefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  sgainst 
the  law  of  Ood ;  so  that,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  very  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
vice  and  ungodliness.  Vea,  such  prevalency  had  the 
f  lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  the  stroke  of  eternal  justice,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  to  disgrace  and  shame  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  reli^on  were  very 
grievous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
that  any  other  should ;  so  that  when  I  have  seen  some 
nad  in  thosa  books  that  ooncsxned  Christian  piety,  it 


would  be  as  it  were  a  prison  to  me.  Then  I  said  unto 
Ood,  'Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  wa^s,'  Job  xx.  14,  15.  I  was  now  void  of  all 
good  consideration ;  heaven  and  hell  were  both  out  of 
sight  and  mind ;  and  as  for  saving  and  damning,  they 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  *  0  Lord,  thou  knowest 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  well  remember,  that,  though  I  could  my- 
self sin  with  the  greatest  delight  and  ease,  yet  even 
then,  if  I  hod  at  any  time  seen  wicked  things,  by  those 
who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  my  spirit 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  was  in 
the  heisht  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swear  that 
was  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  great  a 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  my  heart  ache. 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leave  me,  but  followed  me 
still,  not  with  convictions,  but  judgments  mixed  with 
mercv.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  ana 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  of 
a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  but  mercy  yet  preserved 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  the  field  with  my 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  over  the 
highway,  so  I,  having  a  ptick,  struck  her  over  the  back, 
and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with 
my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  fingers, 
b)r  which  act,  had  not  Ood  been  merciful  to  roe,  I 
might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  myself  to 
my  end.  Inis,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  with 
thanksgiving  :  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  others  were 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  company  de- 
sired to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  had  con- 
sented, he  took  my  place,  and  coming  to  the  sie^  as 
he  stood  sentuiel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  with  s 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  were  jodjr 
ments  and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awaken  my 
soul  to  righteousness;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  and 
new  more  and  more  rebellious  against  God,  and  csie- 
less  of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  after  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  a 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  a  wife 
whose  father  and  mother  were  counted  godly;  this 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  pcoi 
miffht  be  (not  having  so  much  household  stuflT  as  a 
dish  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  fm 
her  part,  '  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaveu,'  and 
•  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  father  had  left 
when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read, 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewhat 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no  con- 
viction). She  also  often  would  tell  me  what  a  godly 
man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  reprove  and 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  amon^  his  neifh- 
bours,  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  lived  in  hii 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed.  Wherefore  tiiese  book^ 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awaken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  beget 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  life,  aod 
fall  in  veiy  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  tiie  times ;  to 
wit,  to  go  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  there  vexr  de- 
voutl;)r  both  say  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet  retaming 
my  wicked  life ;  but  witiial  was  so  ovemm  with  the 
spirit  of  supentition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  with 
great  devotion,  even  all  things  (both  the  high-place, 
priest,  cleik,  vestment,  service,  and  what  else)  bdoog- 
mg  to  the  church ;  counting  all  things  holy  that  wen 
therein  contained,  and  especially  the  priest  and  derk 
most  happy,  and,  without  doub^  greatly  UcHwd,  be- 
cause the;^  were  the  servants,  as  I  then  thought,  of 
Ood,  and  were  principal  in  this  holy  temple,  to  do  his 
work  therein.  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  upon  my 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (though  never  so 
sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life),  I  should  find  my 
spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and  knit  ante 
mm ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  love  I  did  bear  unto  them 
(supposing  they  were  the  ministers  of  God),  I  cooii 
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hare  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  hare  been  trampled 
upon  by  them — their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
so  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

But  all  this  while  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
and  evil  of  sin ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 
would  damn  me,  what  religion  soever  I  followed,  un- 
less I  was  found  in  Christ.  Nay,  I  never  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blind,  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  way  to  the 
city  of  God,  Ecdes.  z.  15. 

But  one  day,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  panon 
made,  his  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
of  the  evil  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise ;  wherefore  I  fell  in  my  conscience  under 
his  sermon,  thinking  and  believing  that  he  made  that 
sermon  on  purpose  to  show  me  my  evil  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  never  before 
that  I  can  remember ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
greatly  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
sermon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden  upon  my 
spirit.  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  my  former 
pleasures  to  me  ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
had  well  dined,  the  trouble  began  to  go  off  my  mind, 
and  my  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
glad  was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  from  me,  and 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  again  with- 
out control !  Wlierefore,  when  I  had  satisfied  nature 
with  my  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  ray  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight. 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game 
of  cat,  and  having  struck  it  ^one  blow  from  the  nole, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time-,  a  voice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which 
)>aid,  *  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  t'  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
had,  with  ^eeyes  of  my  undemtanding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jenus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pIcoNcd  with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
n  ith  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
ungodly  practices. 

I  had  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
suddenly  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
that  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  heaven ;  for 
Christ  would  not  foipve  me  nor  pardon  my  transgres- 
sions. Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing 
lest  it  should  be  so,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  despair, 
concluding  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  I  resolved  in 
mj  mind  to  go  on  in  siu  ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  case 
be  thus,  ittj  state  is  surely  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leave  my  sins,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
can  but  be  damned ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as 
good  be  damned  for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few. 

Thus  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  play,  before  all 
that  then  were  present;  but  yet  I  told  them  no- 
thing; but,  I  say,  having  made  this  conclusion,  I 
returned  desperately  to  my  sport  again ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that  presently  this  kind  of  despair  did 
so  possess  my  soul,  that  I  was  persuaded  I  coftld 
never  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
get  in  sin ;  for  heaven  was  gone  already,  so  that  on 
that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  I  found  within  me 
great  desire  to  take  my  fill  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  delicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  greatly. 
In  these  things,  I  protest  before  Ood  I  lie  not,  neither 
do  I  frame  this  sort  of  speech;  these  were  really, 
strongly,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good 
Lord,  whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  forgive  m^  trans- 
gressions. And  I  am  veiy  confident  that  this  temp- 
taiion  of  the  devil  is  more  usual  among  poor  creatures 


than  many  are  aware  of,  yet  they  continually  have  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
for  them ;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  after 
them  thcY  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  25.  xviii.  12. 

Now,  tnerefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  grudging  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  would.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more ;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heard  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  that  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was  the  ud- 
ffodliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  if  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
God  of  heaven ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  again,  that  my  father  might  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thought  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  from  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  ai^  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  without  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  I  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
plays. 

But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  into  company  with 
one  poor  man  that  made  profession  of  religion,  who,  as 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion  ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  be- 
took me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  eMpcciall^  with  the  historical  part  thereof ; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  epistles,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I 
could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
cither  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus 
Chnii  to  save  us.  Wliereforrj  I  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  my  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  before  me  for  my  way  to  heaven ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and, 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience ;  but 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and 

Eromiso  God  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
elp  again ;  for  then  I  thought  I  pleased  Ood  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England. 

Thus  1  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  very  godly  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  did  marvel  much  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  I  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  faith, 
nor  hope  ;  for,  t»  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  conver- 
sion— from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a 
moral  life  and  sober  man.  Now,  therefore,  they  began 
to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they 
said,  become  godly ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honest 
man.  But  oh!  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ; 
for  though  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
trulv  godlv.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in* 
deed,  I  dia  all  I  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spokeu 
of  by  men ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 
Now  you  must  know,  that  beftra  this  I  had  taktn 
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much  delight  in  ringing,  but  my  conscience  beginning 
to  be  tender,  I  thought  such  practice  was  but  Tain, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  leave  it ;  yet  my  mind 
hankered ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  steepIc-house 
and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring ;  but  I  thought 
this  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  yet  I  forced  my- 
self and  would  look  on  still.  But  quickly  after,  I  he- 
gan  to  think,  *  How,  if  one  of  the  oells  should  fall  I* 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  lay 
orerthwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
here  1  might  stand  sure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
should  the  bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
me  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the 
steeple-door ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough ; 
for  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  I  can  slip  out  behmd 
these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved  notwithstand- 
ing. So  after  this  I  would  yet  g9  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  my  head,  *  How,  if  the  steeple 
itself  should  fall  V  And  this  thought  (it  may,  for 
aught  1  know,  when  1  stood  and  looked  on)  did  con- 
tinually so  shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at 
the  stceple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee,  for 
fear  the  steeple  should  fall  upon  my  head. 

Another  thing  was  my  dancing  ;  I  was  a  full  year 
before  I  could  quite  leartf  that.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  by  word  or  deed  anything  I  thought  was  good,  I 
had  great  peace  in  my  conscience,  and  would  think 
with  myself,  God  cannot  choose  but  be  now  nleased 
with  me ;  yea,  to  relate  it  in  my  own  way,  I  thought 
no  man  in  England  could  please  God  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  1  was  all  this  while  igno- 
rant of  Jesus  Clirist,  and  going  about  to  establish  my 
own  righteousness ;  and  had  perished  therein,  had  not 
God  in  his  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by 
nature.  ♦  • 

In  these  da^s,  when  I  hav^  heard  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  provoke  me  to  desire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  1  B'as  as  if  I  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
serve  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
nnder  my  chin,  to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
some  muck-hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  everything 
that  God  had  made  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  I  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  hone,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
souls  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Kay,  though  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  wa«, 
that  I  could  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  I  did  de- 
sire deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
rend  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  *  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God,*  Isaiah  Ivii. 
20, 21.  ♦  • 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preaching  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
that  particular  also.  After  I  had  been  about  five  or 
six  years  awakened,  and  helped  to  see  both  the  want 
and  worth  of  Jeaus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  venture 
m^  soul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  able  among  the 
saints  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  as 
they  conceived,  did  perceive  that  God  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  his  will  in  his 
0oly  word,  and  had  given  me  utterance  to  express 


what  I  saw  to  othen  for  edification ;  therefore  they 
desired  me,  with  much  earnestness,  that  I  would 
be  willing  at  some  times  to  take  in  hand,  in  one  of 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  unto 
them.  I'he  which,  though  at  the  first  it  did  much 
dash  and  abash  my  spirit,  yet  being  still  by  them  de- 
sired and  intreated,  I  consented,  and  did  twice,  at 
two  several  assenibliev,  but  in  private,  though  with 
much  weakness,  discover  my  gift  amongst  ihem ;  at 
which  they  did  solemnly  protect,  as  in  the  sifht  of 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  affected  and  oHnrorted, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the 
grace  bestowed  oii  me. 

After  this,  sometimes,  when  some  of  them  did  go 
into  the  country  to  teach,  they  would  also  that  I 
should  go  with  them,  where,  though  as  yet  I  dnrvt  not 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  yet  more  pri- 
vately, as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  those 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  admonition 
unto  them  also,  the  which  they  received  with  rejoic- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  God  to  me-ward,  professing  their 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherefore,  to  be  brief, 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  church,  1  was  more 
particularly  called  forth,  and  appointed  to  a  more 
ordinary  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  only  to 
and  amongst  them  that  believed,  but  also  to  ofier  the 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  received  the  f&ith 
thereof:  about  which  time  I  did  evidently  find  in  my 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  though  at  that 
time  I  was  most  sorely  afflicted  with  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil  concerning  my  eternal  state.  *  * 

Wherefore,  though  of  myself,  of  all  the  saints  the 
most  unworthy,  yet  I,  with  great  fear  and  trembling 
at  my  own  Wf^ikness,  did  set  upon  the  work,  and  did, 
according  to  my  gift,  preach  that  blessed  gospel  that 
God  hath  shown  me  in  the  holy  word  of  truth  ;  which, 
when  the  country  understood,  they  came  in  to  hear 
the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  all  parts,  thougb 
upon  divers  and  sundry  accounts.  And  I  thank  God 
he  gave  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  and  pity 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  labour 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  such  a  word  as 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the  conscience, 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  respect  to  the  desire 
of  his  servant;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  before 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  minds  at 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  need  of  Jeans 
Christ. 

But  1  first  could  not  believe  that  God  should  speak 
by  me  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  still  counting  myself 
unworthy ;  yet  those  who  were  thus  touched  would 
have  a  particular  respect  for  me ;  and  though  I  did 
put  it  from  me  that  they  should  be  awakened  by  me, 
still  they  would  affirm  it  before  the  saints  of  God : 
they  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworthy  wretch 
that  I  am !),  and  count  me  God's  instrument  thai 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.        *        * 

Thus  I  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years,  crying 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  because 
'of  them.  After  which  the  Lord  came  in  upon  my  own 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through  Christ : 
wh|refore  now  I  altered  in  my  preaching  (for  sUU  I 
preached  what  I  saw  and  felt) ;  now  therefore  I  did 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his 
offices,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  world,  and  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remove  thoee  false  sop* 
ports  and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  lean,  and 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  I  stayed 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  me  into  something  of  the  mys- 
stery  of  the  union  of  Christ ;  wherefore  that  I  (us- 
covered  and  showed  to  them  also.  And  when  I  had 
travelled  through  these  three  points  of  the  word  of 
God,  n^'out  the  space  of  five  years  or  mote,  I  was 
caught  in  my  present  practice,  and  cast  into  prison^ 
where  I  have  Iain  abors  m  long  again  to  confirm  tli* 
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truth  by  way  of  ftatfering,  as  I  was  before  in  testifying 
of  it  according  to  the  Scriptures  in  a  waj  of  preach- 
ing. *  • 

When  I  first  went  to  preach  the  word  abroad,  the 
doctors  and  prients  of  the  countiy  did  open  wide 
against  me  ;  but  1  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
railing  foi  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
nal  professors  I  could  convince  of  their  miserable  state 
by  the  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for, 
thought  I,  *  That  shall  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come, 
when  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  faee,'  Oen. 
zxx.  33. 

I  neTer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  con- 
troTerted,  and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especially 
things  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  much 
to  contend  with  ^at  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
fiiith,  and  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus ;  but,  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
let  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engendered  strife ; 
and  becanse  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  Icavinff 
undone  did  commend  us  to  God  to  be  his :  besides,  I 
saw  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channel, 
even  to  cany  an  awakened  word ;  to  that  therefore  I 
did  stick  aud  adhere.  *  * 

If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
try did  afler  that  fall  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did),  I  can  truly  sa^  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
than  if  my  own  children,  begotten  of  my  own  body, 
had  been  going  to  their  grave.  I  think  verily,  I  may 
Fpeak  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothing  Jias 
zone  so  near  me  as  that,  unless  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
Ion  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  I  have  counted 
as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  children  were  bom :  my  heart  hath 
Deen  so  wrapped  up  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent 
work,  that  I  counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
of  God  by  this  than  if  he  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  the  Lord  of  aU  the  glory  of  the 
earth  without  it.  *  * 

But  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tations attending  me,  and  that  of  divers  kinds ;  as 
sometimes  I  should  be  assaulted  with  great  disoourage- 
xiieiit  therein,  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
times  I  should  have  such  a  strange  faintness  seize  upon 
my  body,  that  my  legs  have  scarce  been  able  to  carry 
me  to  the  place  of  exercise; 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  have 
been  violently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
and  strongly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my 
mouth  before  the  congregation.  I  have  also  at  times, 
even  when  I  have  begun  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
clearness,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
the  ending  of  that  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
CMtranged  from  the  things  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
hare  been  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  had 
not  known  what  I  have  been  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
had  been  in  a  bag  all  the  time  of  my  exercise.     *     * 

But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
and  assaulting  of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  make  it  ineffec- 
tual as  to  the  ends  thereof,  then  he  tried  another 
way,  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
ana  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  say,  that  what  the  devil  could 
devise  and  his  instruments  invent,  was  whirled  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me,  thinking,  as  I  said, 
by  that  means  they  should  make  my  ministry  to  be 
j^taadoned.  It  b^n  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
Bnd.  down  among  the  people  that  1  was  a  witch,  a 
Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
shall  only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
as  for  mine  accusers,  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
(  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  (with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  Cod  shall  give  them  repent- 
ance for  them,  for  the  which  I  piay  with  all  my 
heart.  •  • 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  about  five  years,  I 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
country  (among  whom  I  should  have  preached  that 
day,  but  the^  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  I  had  offered  security 
for  my  appearance  the  next  sessions,  yet  committed 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people. 

At  the  sessions  after,  I  was  indicted  for  a  raain- 
tainer  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England ;  and 
after  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  they 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  perpetual  banishment,  becau44*  I  refused  to  con- 
form. So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailer's 
hands,  I  was  had  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  suffer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  1  have 
continued  with  much  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  vrith  many  turnings  and  goings  upon  my  heart, 
both  from  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  corruption, 
by  all  which  (gloiy  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  aud  under- 
standing, of  which  I  shall  not  here  discourse ;  only 
give  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  godly  to 
bless  God,  and  to  pray  for  and  also  to  take  encourage- 
ment, should  the  case  be  their  own,  '  not  to  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

[Christtan  in  the  ffandt*o/  Otant  Dapair,] 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they 
now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  getting  up  in  the 
morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  m  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds  I  They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims, 
and  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you 
must  go  along  with  me.  §o  they  were  forced  to  go, 
because  he  was  stronger  than  they.  -They  also  had 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  Uiemselves  in  fault. 
The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  veiy  dark  dungeon,  nasty 
and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
they  lay^  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  frienos  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  brought  into  th^s  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  ¥rife,  and  her  name  was 
Diffidence :  so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  she 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
goes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although 
they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  faBs 
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upOD  them,  and  beati  tliem  fearfully,  in  such  tort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  theiu«clre8,  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  Thii  done,  he  withdraws,  and 
leaTes  them  there  to  condole  their  misery,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day  they  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamenta* 
tions.  The  next  ni^t  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  and  understanding  that  they  were 
yet  alire,  did  adrise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.  So  when  moming  was  come, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per^ 
ceivin^  them  to  be  yery  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  giren  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselres,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness!  But  they  desired 
him  to  let  them  go ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  inta 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where- 
fore he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  dot 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  *  My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life,'  and  the  gniTe  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this  dun- 
geon !    Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant! 

Hope,  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus 
for  erer  to  abide ;  but  l^t  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said,  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
oumelTes.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  body ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
,  but  hast  thou  foigotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain 
the  murderers  go!  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  &c.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair :  others,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Giant  Des|>air  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs !  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  1  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  my  brother,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while :  the  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope- 
ful at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found 
them  alive;  and  truly,  alive  was  all;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them 
alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rage,  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to 
himself  again,  they  renewed  their  disoourae  about  the 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take  it 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doing 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth : — 

Hope.  TAy  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not 
how  valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore!  ApoUyoo 
could  not  crush  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thou  didft 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement,  haat 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothinj; 
but  fear !  Thou  seest  t£tt  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with 
thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath 
also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth,  and 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light  But  let  ua 
exercise  a  little  more  oatienoe :  remember  how  thou 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  yet  of  bloody 
death ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the  shame 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  beinff  come  again,  and  the  giant  and 
his  wife  being  a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prison* 
ers,  and  if  they  had  taken  his  counsel ;  to  which  he 
replied.  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they  choose  rather  to 
b^  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  ¥rit^  them- 
selves. Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  castle- 
yard  to-monow,  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls 
of  those  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  make 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thou  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fel- 
lows before  them. 

So  when  the  mominf  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to 
them  again,  and  takes  uem  into  the  castle-vai^,  and 
shows  tnem  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  These,  said 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once ;  and  they  tres- 
passed in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and,  when 
I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  ¥rill  do  you;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  der 
again ;  and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  li^ 
mentable  case,  as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come, 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husband  the  giant 
were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to  renew  their  discourse 
of  their  prisoners;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant  won- 
dered that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel 
bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  re- 
plied, I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that  they  have 

Eicklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they 
ope  to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear!  said 
the  giant ;  I  will  therefore  search  them  in  the 
moming. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to 
pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of 
day. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as 
one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech : 
What  a  fool  (quoth  he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking 
dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty!  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  tiy. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  be- 
gan to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he 
turned  the  key)  gave  Mck,  and  the  door  flew  open 
with  ease,  and  Chri8tian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out. 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  ¥rith  his  key  opened  that  door  also. 
After,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  muiit  be 
opened  too;  but  that  lock  went  very  hard,  yet  the 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrunt  open  the  door  to 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  taat  ^ate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  witf  ed  Gianl 
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j  Dotpatr,  who  hastily  rising  to  pnnue  his  prisoners, 
felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  ms  fits  took  him  again,  ao 

j  that  he  oonld  bj  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they 
vent  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highwaj,  and  so  were 
safe,  beeaase  thej  were  out  of  his  jarisdiction. 

Now,  when  thej  were  gone  oTer  the  stile,  th^  be- 

'  gan  to  eontriye  with  themselves  what  they  should  do 
at  that  stile  to  prerent  those  that  should  oome  after 

;    from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 

'  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrave  upon 
the  stile  thereof  this  senteooe : — '  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Despair,  who  despiaeth  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.' 
Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read  whii  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger. 

[The  Cfoldai  Oit^.] 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
<rrinu  were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  countiy  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  veiy 
«weet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
they  solaced  them  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
beard  continually  the  singinc  of  birda,  and  saw  every 
day  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  couhtiy  the 
sun  shineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of 
the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  in 
th'iA  land  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because 
it  was  upon  the  borderB  of  Heaven.  In  this  land,  alto, 
the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
renewed ;  yea,  here, '  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abundance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  cometh !  Behold,  his 
reward  is  with  him  !*  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coujitfy  called  them  '  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,*  &c. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more 
rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  bound ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the 
city  yet,  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  thereof:  it  was 
built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  paved  with  gold  ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeams  upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick; 
Hopefiil  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease: 
wherefore  here  they  laj^  by  it  awhile,  crying  out,  be- 
cause of  their  pangs, '  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love.' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  hishway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said.  Whose  goodly  vineyards  and  gardens 
are  these  t  He  answered.  They  are  the  kind's,  and  are 
planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  also  for  the 
solace  of  pilgrims :  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
vineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with 
dainties ;  he  also  showed  them  there  the  kind's  walks 
and  arbcun,  where  he  delighted  to  be ;  and  here  they 
tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  ray  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
their  journey ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the 
gardener  said  eren  to  me,  Wherefore  musest  thou  at 


the  matter!  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the 
grapes  of  these  vineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  go  up  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was 
pure  gold)  was  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  that,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that 
shone  like  gold  ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  t 
and  they  told  them.  Tney  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difliculties  and  dangers,  what 
comforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  t 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them.  You  have  but  two  difliculties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city. 

Christian  and  hu  companion  then  asked  the  men  to 
go  along  with  them ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gate  t  To  which  they  answered.  Yes, 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  lost 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked 
this  way  and  that;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  t  They 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  sfud  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as 
you  believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering.  Christian  began  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to 
his  good  iriend  Hopeful,  ho  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters :  the  billows  go  over  my  head ;  all  the  waters 
go  over  me.    Selah. 

Then  said  the  other.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah !  my  friend,  the  sorrow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  th&t  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness  and 
honor  fell  upon  Christian,  to  that  he  could  not  see 
before  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost 
his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he 
had  met  with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should 
die  in  that  river,  and  never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the 
gate.  Here,  also,  as  th'ey  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
¥rith  apparitions  of  hobgoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  intimate  so  much  by  words. 
Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  again  naif  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to 
comfort  him,  Bayin|^,  Bro&er,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  by  to  receive  us ;  but  Christian  would  answer, 
It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wMt  for ;  you  have  been  Hope- 
ful ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  he 
to  Christian.  Ah  !  brother,  said  he,  surely  if  I  was 
right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me ;  but  wt  my  stni 
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ho  hath  brought  me  into  the  nutfe  and  left  me.  Then 
said  Hopeful,  My  brother,  you  hare  quite  foigot  the 
text,  where  it  Lb  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no 
bande  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm  ;  thej 
are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are  thej 
plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  and  distresses 
that  you  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
Ood  hath  forukken  you;  but  are  sent  to  try  you, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
vou  hare  receiTed  of  his  goodness,  and  live  upon  him 
in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also.  Hopeful  added  these 
words.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
voice.  Oh  !  I  see  him  again  ;  and  he  tells  me,  *  When 
thou  nassest  throu^  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rireis,  they  shall  not  OTorflow  thee.' 
Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  enemy  was 
after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone 
over.  Christian,  therefore,  presently  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 
river  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  over.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  beinc  come  out  of  the  river,  they 
saluted  them,  saying, '  We  are  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.' Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
vou  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ease,  because 
they  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms ; 
they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  acilit^  and  speed,  though  the  founds^ 
tion  upon  which  the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region 
of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted because  they  got  suely  over  the  river,  and  had 
such  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  that  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  *  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
they,  to  the  Paradise  of  Ood,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  never-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  have 
white  robes  given  you,  and  your  walk  and  talk  shall 
be  evenr  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of  eteiv 
nity.  There  you  shall  not  see  again  such  thinss  as  you 
saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  *  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.'  You  are  now  going  to 
.\braham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  Ood  hath  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking 
in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then  asked.  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holy  place  I  To  whom  it  was  answered. 
You  must  there  receive  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil, 
and  have  joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what 
you  have  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers  and 
tears,  and  su^ings  for  the  Kine  by  the  way.  In  that 
place  you  must  wear  crowns  ot  eold,  and  enjoy  the 
perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  '  there 
you  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall 
serve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  with 
seeing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  Miriity  One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and 
I  here  you  sludl  with  joy  receive  even  every  one  that 


follows  into  the  holy  places  after  you.  There,  al^o, 
you  shall  be  clothed  with  ^oxy  and  majesty,  and  put 
into  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of 
GloiT.  when  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  you 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon 'the 
throne  of  iudgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and 
when  he  shall  pass  sentence  upon  aU.  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  also  shall 
have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  his 
and  your  enemies.  Also,  when  he  shall  again  return 
to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  be  ever  with  him. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the 
gate,  behold  a  company  of  the  heavenly  host  came  out 
to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  two 
shining  ones.  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord 
when  tney  were  in  the  world,  and  have  left  all  for  his 
holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  desired  jour- 
ney, that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  face  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  are  called 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  the 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment, who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noises,  made 
even  the  heavens  to  echo  with  their  sound.  These 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world  ;  and  this  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  on 
every  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  some 
on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sound- 
ing as  they  went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes  on 
hiffh ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  oould 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  meet 
them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on  together ;  and, 
as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters,  even 
with  joyful  sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Christian  and  his 
brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  company, 
and  with  what  gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  and 
now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven,  before 
they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  siAt  of 
angels,  and  vrith  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Here, 
alM,  they  had  the  city  it«ielf  in  view,  and  thooght 
they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcome 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  warm  and  joyful 
thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelling 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever. 
Oh  I  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  be 
expressed !    Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  '  Blessi^  are  they 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  Ufe,  and  may  enter  in  throogh  the 
gi^  into  the  city.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  shining  men  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which,  when  they  did,  some 
from  above  looked  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses^ 
Elijah,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  said.  These  pilCTims  are 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the  love  thai 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  eadi  man  his  certificate, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning:  thoce. 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he 
had  read  them,  said.  Where  are  the  men  1  To  whom 
it  was  answered,  They  are  standing  without  the  gate. 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  'That 
the  righteous  nation,'  said  he,  'that  keepeth  truth, 
may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went 
in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  were 
transfigured,  and  they  hiA  raiment  put  on  that  shoaa 
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like  gold.  There  were  al«o  that  met  them  with  harps 
and  crowns,  and  gare  to  them  the  harps  to  praise 
withal,  and  the  crowns  in  token  of  honour,  llien  I 
heard  in  my  dream  that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang 
again  for  joy,  and  that  it  was  said  unto  them,  'Enter 
ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.*  I  also  heard  the  men 
themselves,  that  they  sang  with  a  loud  roice,  saying, 

*  Blessing,  honour,  and  gloiy,  and  power  be  to  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for 
erer  and  erer.' 

Now,  just  as  the  ntet  were  opened  to  let  in  the 
men,  1  looked  in  uter  them,  and  behold  the  city 
shone  like  the  sun ;  the  streets,  also,  were  pared  with 
gold,  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden  harps, 
to  sing  praises  withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they 
answered  one  another  without  intermission,  saying, 

*  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord.'  And  after  that  they 
shut  up  the  gates ;  which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished 
myself  %mong  them. 

Now,  while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these  things,  I 
turned  my  head  to  look  back,  and  saw  Ignorance 
coming  up  to  the  river  side ;  but  he  soon  got  over,  and 
thiU  without  half  the  difficulty  which  the  other  two 
men  met  with.  For  it  happened  that  there  was  then 
in  that  iilace  one  Vain-Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with 
his  boat  helped  him  orer;  so  he,  as  the  other,  I  saw, 
did  ascf  nd  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  gate,  only  he 
came  alone ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the 
least  encouragement.  When  he  was  coming  up  to  the 
gate,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  was  above,  and 
then  began  to  knock,  supposing  that  entrance  should 
hare  bc«n  quickly  administen^  to  him:  but  he  was 
a^ked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate. 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  have !  He 
answered,  *  I  hare  eat  and  drank  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  he  has  taught  in  our  streets.*  Then 
tber  asked  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in 
and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his  iMsom 
for  one,  and  found  none.  Then  said  they.  You  have 
none  !  but  the  man  answered  never  a  word.  So  they 
told  the  King,  but  he  would  not  come  down  to  see 
hixn,  but  commanded  the  two  shining  ones  that  con- 
ducted Christian  and  Hopeful  to  the  city  to  go  out 
and  take  Ignorance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
hare  him  away.  Then  they  took  him  up,  and  carried 
him  through  the  air  to  the  door  that  I  saw  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and  put  him  in  there.  Then  I  saw  that 
there  was  a  way  to  hell,  even  from  the  gates  of  heaven, 
as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction.  *  So  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  was  a  di^am.* 

The  period  under  review  and  the  reign  which 
immediately  preceded  it  were  fortunate  in  a  group 
of  hialorical  writers  who  described  their  own  times 
with  extraordinary  felicity.  At  their  head  stands 
the  Eari  of  Clarendon,  who  gives  the  royalist  yiew 
of  public  affidrs. 

lord  clarendon . 

Sdwau>  Htdb,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674), 
the  too  of  a  private  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
Wiltshire,  studied  for  several  years  at  Oxford  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  church,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  c^  two  elder  brothers,  was  removed  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  London,  where  he  diligently  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law.  While  thus  employed,  he 
a^Mxaated  much  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  contemporaries,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
I>ord  PaDdand,  Selden,  Carew,  WaUer,  Morley, 
Hales  of  Eton,  and  Chillingworth.  From  the  con- 
▼ersation  of  these  and  other  distinguished  individuals 
(the  characters  of  some  of  whom  he  has  admirably 


sketched  in  his  works),  he  considered  himself  to  hare 
derived  a  great  portion  of  his  knowledge ;  and  he 


declares  that  '  he  never  was  so  proud,  or  thought 
himself  so  good  a  man,  as  when  he  was  the  worst 
man  in  the  company.'  In  the  practice  of  the  law 
he  made  so  creditable  a  figure,  as  to  attract  the  fa- 
vourable notice  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  but  being  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  having  entered  parliament 
in  1640,  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  bar,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  public  affairs.  At  first  he  abstained 
from  connecting  himself  with  any  political  party  { 
but  eventually  he  joined  the  royalists,  to  whose 
principles  he  was  inclined  by  nature,  though  not  in 
a  violent  degree.  In  the  struggles  between  Charles  L 
and  the  people,  he  was  much  consulted  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  sometimes  gave  him  great 
offence  by  disregarding  his  advice.  Many  of  the 
papers  issued  in  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
war  were  the  productions  of  Ilyde.  Charles,  while 
holding  his  court  at  Oxford,  nominated  him  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Leaving  the  king  in 
1644,  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  the  west, 
and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years  after  the  prince*8  departure  from  that 
island,  engaged  in  tranquil  literary  occupations,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  history  of  the  stormy  events 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  an  actor.  In  1648  he 
joined  the  prince  in  Holland,  and  next  year  went  as 
one  of  his  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  having  first  esta- 
blished his  own  wife  and  children  at  Antwerp.  In 
Spain  the  ambassadors  were  coldly  received :  after  suf- 
fering much  from  neglect  and  poverty,  they  were  at 
length  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  they  did 
in  1651 ;  Hyde  retiring  to  his  family  at  Antwerp, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
joining  the  exiled  Charles  at  Paris.  Thenceforth, 
Hyde  continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  managing 
the  embarrassed  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  court,  ia 
giving  counsel  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving  har- 
mony among  his  adherents.  At  this  time  his  own 
poverty  was  such,  that  he  writes  in  1652,  *I  have 
neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me  from  the 
sharpness  of 'the  season  ;*  and  in  the  following  year, 
'  I  have  not  had  a  livre  oif  my  own  for  three  months.' 
He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  indolence  and  extra- 
vagance of  Charles,  who,  however,  valued  him  highly, 
and  manifested  his  approbation  by  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor.  This  appointment 
by  a  kmg  without  a  kingdom,  betides  serving  to  tes- 
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tify  the  royal  farour,  enabled  the  easy  and  indolent 
monarch  to  rid  hhnself  of  clamorous  applicants  for 
future  lucrative  offices  in  England,  by  referring  them 
to  one  who  had  greater  ability  to  resist  solicitation 
with  firmness.  Of  the  four  confidential  counsellors 
b^  whose  advice  Charles  was  almost  exclusirely 
directed  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hyde 
'  bore  the  greatest  share  of  business,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  greatest  influence.  The  mea- 
sures he  recommended  were  tempered  with  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  moderation.'  *The  chancellor  was 
a  witness  of  the  Restoration;  he  was  with  Charles  at 
Canterbury  in  his  progress  to  London,  followed  his 
triumphal  entry  to  the  capital,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  first  of  June  (1660)  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  he  also  sat  on  the  same  day  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.'  In  the  same  year  his  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  which  marriage 
Hyde  was  rendered  a  progenitor  of  two  queens  of 
England,  Mary  and  Anne.  At  the  coronation  in  1661, 
the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  conferred  on  him, 
along  with  a  gift  of  £20,000  from  the  king.  He  en- 
joyed the  office  of  chancellor  till  1665,  when,  having 
incurred  the  popular  odium  by  some  of  his  measures, 
and  raised  up  many  bitter  enemies  in  the  court  by 
his  oppositioa  to  the  dissoluteness  and  extravagance 
which  there  prevailed,  he  resigned  the  great  seal  by 


Dunkirk  House,  the  London  residence  of  Lord  Clarendoo. 


his  majesty's  command,  and  was  soon  afterwu^ 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
tired to  France,  and  occupied  himself  in  completing 
his  History  of  the  RebdlUm  (for  such  was  tlie  epithet 
bestowed  by  the  royalists  upon  the  civil  war), 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  great  work,  which  usually  occu- 
pies six  volumes,  is  not  written  in  the  studied  manner 
of  modem  historical  compositions,  but  in  an  easy 
flowing  conversational  style;  and  it  is  generally 
esteemed  for  the  lively  descriptions  which  the  author 
gives,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  of 
his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  The  events  are 
narrated  with  that  freshness  and  minuteness  which 
only  one  concerned  in  them  could  have  attained ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made,  in  judging  of  the  cha- 
racters and  the  transactions  described,  for  the  political 
prejudices  of  the  author,  which,  as  already  seen,  were 
those  of  a  moderate  and  virtuous  royalist.  The  chief 
faults  with  which  his  style  is  chargeable  are  prolixity 
and  involution,  which  render  some  portions  of  the 
work  unreadable,  except  with  a  great  efibrt  of  atten- 
tion. And  from  having  been  written  before  notes 
came  into  use,  the  narrative  is  too  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  minute  discussions 
of  accessory  matters.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  also  a 
varietv  of  shorter  works,  among  which  are  a  life  of 
himself,  a  reply  to  the  *  Leviathan*  of  Hobbes,  and 
an  admirable  Exaay  on  an  Active  and  Contemplative 
iJ^Mf  ana  why  the  One  should  be  pre/erred  be/ore  the 


Other.  The  last  is  peculiariy  valuable,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding added  rare  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  much  experience  of  life,  both  active  and  retin^ 
He  strongly  maintains  the  superiority  of  an  active 
course,  as  having  the  greater  tendency  to  promote 
not  only  the  happiness  and  usefulness,  but  also  the 
virtue,  of  the  individuaL  Man,  says  he, '  is  not  sent 
into  the  world  only  to  have  a  being  to  breathe  till 
nature  extinguisheth  that  breath,  and  reduceth  that 
miserable  creature  to  the  nothing  he  waa  before :  he 
is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  business  of 
life ;  he  hath  faculties  given  him  to  judge  between 
good  and  evil,  to  cherish  and  foment  the  first  motions 
he  feels  towutls  the  one,  and  to  subdue  the  first 
temptations  to  the  other;  he  hath  not  acted  his 
part  in  doing  no  harm ;  his  duty  is  not  only  to  do 
good  and  to  be  innocent  hlmseU^  but  to  propagate 
virtue,  and  to  make  others  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Indeed,  an  absence  of  folly  is  the  first 
hopef^  prologue  towards  the  obtaining  wisdom; 
yet  he  shall  never  be  wise  who  knows  not  what  foUy 
is ;  nor,  it  may  be,  commendahly  and  jodidoasly 
honest,  without  having  taken  some  view  of  the 
quarters  of  iniquity ;  since  true  virtue  pre-fuppoeeth 
an  election,  a  declining  somewhat  that  is  ill,  as  well 
as  the  choice  of  what  is  good.'  The  choice  of  a 
mode  of  life  he,  however,  justly  thinks  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  abilities  of  each 
individual  who  is  about  to  commence  his  career; 
all  abstract  disquisitions  on  the  subject  being  as 
unprofitable  as  to  argue  the  questions,  *■  Whether  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  make  a  long  joomey  should 
choose  to  undertake  it  upon  a  black  or  a  bay  horse, 
and  take  his  lodging  always  in  a  public  inn,  or  at  & 
friend's  house;  to  which  the  resolution,  after  bov 
long  a  time  soever  of  considering,  must  be,  that  the 
black  horse  is  to  be  made  use  (rf*,  if  he  be  better  than 
the  bay ;  and  that  the  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
entertainment  be  better  there  than  it  is  lake  to  be 
at  the  friend's  house.  And  how  light  and  ridicukKis 
soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  very 
wortHy  to  accompany  the  other  debate,  which  must 
be  resolved  by  the  same  medium.  That  a  roan  of 
a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity  of  judg- 
ment, and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too  sooo  into 
the  field  of  action ;  and  to  confine  him  to  retiranent, 
and  to  spend  his  life  in  contemplation,  were  to  take 
his  life  from  hinL  On  the  other  hand,  a  duU  dis- 
spirited  fellow,  who  hath  no  faculties  oi  nul  to 
exercise  and  improve,  or  such  as  no  exercise  or  con- 
versation can  improve,  may  withdraw  himself  as  far 
as  he  can  from  the  worid,  and  spend  his  life  in  sleep* 
that  was  never  awake ;  but  what  kind  of  fruit  this 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  his  speculation  or  cootem- 
pUtion,  can  no  more  be  comprehended  than  that  be 
will  have  abetter  and  more  useful  UDderstanding 
after  he  is  dead  and  buried.'  Lord  Clarendon  cmiti 
to  add,  that  dispositions  as  well  as  talents  ought 
always  to  be  considered;  since,  however  great  a 
man's  abilities  may  be,  the  want  of  boldnen,  sdf- 
confidence,  and  decision  of  character,  must  operate 
as  an  insurmountable  bar  to  success  in  the  struggles 
of  active  life.* 

In  the  year  1811,  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's, 
which  had  till  then  remained  in  manuscript,  was 
published  under  the  titie  of  ReUyhn  and  Pdiey,  and 
the  Countenance  and  Assistance  they  should  yive  tr 
each  other ;  with  a  Survey  of  the  Power  and  Juris- 
diction o/Uie  Pope  in  the  jMminions  of  other  Princes. 

*  Lord  CUwindonli  otber  mlecdlaneoiH  works  oamsUt  of  a 
TindicKtion  of  Hinuelf  tnm  the  Chars*  of  High  Tnmob  ; 
Contemplatiaot  on  the  PMdma  of  IHvid ;  Dialogoas  an  the 
Want  of  Respect  due  to  Age,  and  on  Kdnciafloii ;  •Ddenajvaa 
Tarioos  tubjecte. 
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'  The  prindpal  object  of  fhe  work  is  to  show  the 
injury  which  religion  has  sustained  by  the  pope's 

■'  aasuniption  of  temporal  authority,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  Catbtlics  living   under  Protestant 
goTemments  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  opposition  to  their  own  sorereign. 
Lord  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Kebellion'  was 

■  not  intended  for  publication  till  the  numerous  public 
individuals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  year 
1707.  It  was  edited  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  Dean  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 

,  on  the  text,  which,  however,  has  now  been  correctly 
given  in  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

[BeupHon  of  the  Liturgy  at  Edinburgh  in  1637.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 

CbjuioeUor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  council, 

being  present  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean  began 

to  raid  the  Liturgy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 

.  upon,  but  a  noise  and  clamour  was  raised  throughout 

\\  the  church,  that  no  words  could  he  heard  distinctly ; 

{  and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 

;,  were  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.    The  bishop  went  up 

j  into  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of 

,|  the  saoedness  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  God  and 

1 1  ^heking;  but  he  found  no  more  rererence,  nor  was 

i  the  clamour  and  disorder  less  than  before.  The  chan- 

i'  eellor,  from  his  seat,  commanded  the  provost  and 

1 1  nugiArates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery  in 

^    which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppress  the 

riot  I  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 

'I  driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbance 

' '  out  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gave 

.  the  dean  opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  reading  of 

^  the  Liturgy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 

ij  ened  to  by  those  who  remained  within  the  church; 

I  and  if  it  had,  the^  who  were  turned  out  continued 

thifir  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  aad  endea- 

I   vooied  to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 

poMible  for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 

Wlien  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 

done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 

of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  nU)ble  followed  the 

bifihops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 

invent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popeiy  into 

-  the  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slaves ;  and  were 

^  not  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 

,  hands  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 

'   treated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  they  looked 

I  open  as  most  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 

I  dificulty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  they  had  torn  his 

habit,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  his  own,  with 

groU  hazard  of  his  life.    As  this  was  the  reception 

which  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 

in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 

with  the  same  noise  aad  outcries,  and  threatening 

the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 

bitter  execrations  against  bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  teemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion ;  it 
I  was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
'  which  is  more  strange,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
teems  the  bishops  thought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  require  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council  ;.but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
ing themselves  to  them,  they  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  full  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  carry- 
ing on  his  service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disorders  there,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
produce  any.    *    *    And  the  truth  is»  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  country 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  wrhole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  ^arts  of  Europe,  no  man  ever  inauired  what 
was  domg  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette ;  and  even  after 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  ex]>ressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  appear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  first  day 
there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  day  appeared  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiiL 
50,  '  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  and  ladies  of  the  best  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishops, 
as  introducers  of  popery  and  superstition,  against  which 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies ; 
and  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit;  insomuch  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  such  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  in  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  glad  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  wno  readily  came  and  re- 
deemed them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  wras  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

[Charwier  of  Hampdm,'\ 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  anything 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affability;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wit>dom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  nad  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  heieht, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  waa 
assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  obsenred  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment, 
and  esteeming  his  ¥rith  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  zesolutioni^ 
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but  Mch  M  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  diaoounei  of  ochcra, 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  goTerning,  and  lead- 
ing into  hi»  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they 
belicTed  that  he  whoUv  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  adTice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  oyer 
himself,  or  was  lets  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  eroybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask. 


[Charaeter  </  Lord  FaOdand,} 

In  this  unhappy  battle  [of  Newbury]  was  slain  th^ 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimiuble 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  aitd  goodness  to  mankind, 
and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 
thAt  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and 
accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity : 

Turps  moil,  pott  ts,  solo  non  posM  dolors. 

Before  this  pailtament,  his  condition  of  life  was  so 
happy,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 
Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  yean  of  age,  he  was 
master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to  him  by 
the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  pa<tsing  through  his 
father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both  alive,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  passed  by  in 
the  descent.  His  education  for  some  years  had  been 
in  Ireland,  wherp  his  father  was  lord  deputy ;  so  that, 
when  he  returned  into  England  to  the  possession  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  unentangled  with  any  acquaintance 
or  friends,  which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of 
conversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  elec- 
tion of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules 
than  were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted 
some  few  to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeablcness  of 
^  their  natures,  and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him, 
that  his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part 
was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ;  and 
such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  A  great  chcrishcr  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good 
partu  in  any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with 
poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if 
he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might 
have  been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and 
pertinacious  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to 
see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he 
had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to 
his  own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with 
that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

in  thit  tim%  his  houst*  beiu^ within  little rtore than 
ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of 
that  university,  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite 
a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such 
a  yast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any- 
thing, yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
tad  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propodtions 


which  laziness  and  eousent  made  cozrent  ia  Yulgar 
conversation.  *  * 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passiens  and  affecti«DS 
which  attend  yulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no 
other  ambition  thui  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed 
a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him  too  much 
a  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must  be  indulged  in 
the  transactions  of  human  afiairs.  In  the  last  shon 
parliament  he  was  a  burgess  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  from  the  debates,  which  were  there 
managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and  sobriety,  he 
contracted  such  a  reverence  to  parliamentti,  that  he 
thought  it  really  impossible  they  could  ever  produce 
mischief  or  inconvenience  to  thekingdom ;  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  h^py  in  the  intermisnon 
of  them.  •  • 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  persons  who  appearetl  most  active^ 
especially  of  Mr  Hampden,  kept  him  longn-  fiwm  sus- 
pecting any  design  against  the  peace^of  the  kingdom ; 
and  though  he  differ^  from  them  conunonly  in  con- 
clusions, he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  hooe!4. 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  law,  and  dis- 
cerned in  them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote 
of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more  opposed  those 
attempts,  and  gave  the  advene  party  more  tnmble  bv 
reason  and  argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  was  by  de- 
grees looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to 
which  he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those 
addresses,  and  even  those  invitations  which  he  was 
obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.  And  he  vas 
so  j^ous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he  should  in- 
cline to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  amorosenesi 
to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  diyert  the  lung's  vt 
queen's  favour  towards  him  but  the  deserving  it.  For 
when  the  king  sent  for  him  once  or  twice  to  Fpeak 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  excelleot 
comportment  in  those  councils,  which  his  majesty 
graciously  termed  'doing  him  service,*  his  answers 
were  more  negligent,  and  less  satisfactory,  than  mitHit 
be  expected  ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  dioold 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  oe  acceptable ;  and  that 
his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  oniv 
from  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  isjm- 
pathy  in  his  affections. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with- 
out some  appetite  of  danger ;  and  therefore,  upon  an? 
occasion  of  action,  he  always  engsged  his  pesson  io 
those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardneie  of  the 
commanden  to  be  most  like  to  be  farthest  engaged ; 
and  in  all  such  encounten,  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness,  without  at  all  afi!eeting  the 
execution  that  usually  attended  them ;  in  whidi  he 
took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it 
was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary;  insomudi 
that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemj  was  routed,  be  va.c 
like  to  have  incurred  great  penl,  by  interposing  to 
save  those  who  had  thrown  away  th«r  arms,  and 
against  whom,  it  may  be,  othen  were  more  fierce  f<>r 
their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  might 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curionty  tu 
see  the  face  of  danger,  and  chsrity  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inelinatioii,  be 
acknowledged  he  was  addicted  to  the  professton  of  a 
soldier ;  end  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  C^mntriai, 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  gire 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diverted  by  th» 
complete  inactivity  of  that  summer ;  so  he  returned 
into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  that 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  tiU  the 
first  alarm  from  the  north ;  then  again  he  made  ready 
for  the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repalse  in 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  hone^  of  widch  h«  had 
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a  |»romiae,  he  went  a  rolanteer  with  the  Earl  of 
Kasex. 

FVofiB  tbe  entianoe  into  thi«  nnnataral  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  viTacitj  grew  cloaded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  itpirit  stole  upon  him, 
which  he  bad  nerer  been  used  to ;  yet  being  one  of 
thoee  who  beliered  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
ferences, and  that  there  would  be  so  great  arictory  on 
one  side  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  an  J  conditions  from  the  rictor  (which  supposition 
and  oonclasion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  most 
men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advan- 
tajres  that  might  then  hare  been  laid  hold  oOi  he  re- 
nsted  those  indispositions.  But  after  the  kind's  return 
from  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
houses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  those  indis- 
3>oiiifcions  which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
ixn-fect  habit  of  nncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
iH>  exactly  easy  and  afiable  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
and  countenance  was  always  present  and  racant  to 
his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
santness of  the  risage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
b<*came  on  a  sudden  less  communicable ;  and  thence 
rery  sad,  nale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
spleiHi.  In  his  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
before  always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and 
expense,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suiton,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  ad- 
dresses to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  nerere, 
that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (stnuigers  to  bin 
nature  and  dupoeition)  who  belieyed  him  proud  and 
imperious ;  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  erer  more 
free.  •  * 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  rigorous,  and  exceedingly 
^licitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  mi<;}it 
pmrmotc  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  si^hs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  nad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
and  would  passionately  profesM,  '  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desola- 
tion the  kingdom  did  and  mutit  endure,  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.*  This 
made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  *  that  he  was 
so  mudi  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
?lad  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;' 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  cuumny.  As  if  a  man 
that  waa  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precise  in 
every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience 
or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  a<rainst  either.  *  * 

In  the  moniiiii?  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
iof^  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
si^oi  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with 
%  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
li«  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
from  that  imagination*  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
hAvins  lo  much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
thai  the  eldest  larefy  attain  to  that  immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
oMire  innocency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 
the  leas  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 


[Ckaracter  of  CharUa  /.] 

Bat  it  will  not  be  nnnecessanr  to  add  a  short  cha- 
r  of  his  person,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
■pIliiuMe  losK  whidk  the  nation  then  nnderweot,  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  haw 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  be* 
fore  the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ;  he 
was,  if  ever  any,  tha  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
honest  man  ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon 
to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  represented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  then  he  re- 
strained himself  from  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful  reformation  of  those 
enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re» 
creations  or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers  ;  so  that  on 
hunting  days,  his  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early 
attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was 
so  severe  an  exacter  of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all 
mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  so- 
ever it  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
anil  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  oc- 
casion, no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anything  that 
was  profane  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  conjugal  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to 
prosecute  those  scandalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  service. 

^  His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that 
hindered  them  from  shining  in  full  lustre,  and  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appealed  more  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers 
fell  veiy  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  orderly,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a 
place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
objierved  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  veiy  confivlent 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he 
frequently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  tiie  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  bjL 
perruasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humoun 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  veiy  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  veiy  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affairs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach* 
ing  evils  proceeded  m>m  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged,  lliis 
only  restrained  him  from  pursuing  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,liumanly  speaJcing, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  tntirs 
obedience  that  could  have  been  wiahsd.    Bat  no  man 
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em  fay  he  bad  then  many  who  adTised  him  to  it,  but 
the  contrary,  by  a  wonderful  indUposition  all  his 
council  had  to  the  war  or  any  other  fatigue.  He  was 
always  a  great  lorer  of  the  Scottish  nation,  haying  not 
only  been  bom  there,  but  educated  by  that  people, 
and  besieged  br  them  always,  faring  few  English 
about  him  till  he  was  kin^ ;  and  the  major  number 
of  his  serrants  being  still  of  that  nation,  who  he 
thought  could  n^Ter  tail  him.  And  among  these,  no 
man  had  such  an  ascendant  OTer  him,  by  the  humblest 
insinuations,  as  Duke  Hamilton  had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  Tirtues,  so  in  temperance 
he  was  so  strict,  that  he  abhorred  all  debaucherv  to 
that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festival  solemnity,  where 
he  once  was,  when  Teiy  many  of  the  nob\lity  of  the 
English  and  Scots  were  entertained,  being  told  by  one 
who  withdrew  from  thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine 
Uiey  drank,  and  *  that  there  was  one  earl  who  had 
drank  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was  not  himself 
moTed  or  altered,'  the  king  said,  *  that  he  deserred  to 
be  hanged  ;'  and  that  earl  coming  shortly  after  into 
the  room  where  his  majesty  was,  m  some  gaiety,  to 
show  how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the  king 
sent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence ;  nor  did  he  in  some  days  after  appear  before 
him. 

So  many  miraculous  circumstances  contributed  to 
his  ruin,  that  men  might  well  think  that  hearen  and 
earth  conspired  it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  first 
declension  of  his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own 
serrants,  that  there  wererexy  few  who  remuned  fidth- 
fttl  to  him,  ye*  that  treacheiy  proceeded  not  always 
from  any  treasonable  purpose  to  do  him  any  harm, 
but  from  particular  and  personal  animosities  against 
other  men.  And  afterwards,  the  tenor  all  men  were 
under  of  the  parliament,  and  the  guilt  they  were  con- 
scious of  themsoWes,  made  them  watch  all  opportu- 
nities to  make  themselres  gracious  to  those  who  could 
do  them  good  ;  and  so  they  became  spies  upon  their 
master,  and  from  one  piece  of  knareiy  were  hardened 
and  confinned  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  they 
had  no  hope  of  preservation  but  by  the  destruction  of 
their  master.  And  after  all  this,  when  a  man  might 
reasonably  belieTO  that  less  than  a  unirersal  defection 
of  three  nations  could  not  hare  reduced  a  great  king 
to  so  ugly  a  &te,  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  that  rety 
hour,  when  he  was  thus  wickedly  murdered  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  his  subjects  in  genexal,  was  as  much 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  longed  for  by  the  people  in 
Mneral  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  ever  been.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest 
sentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced.  And  if  he  were 
apt  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  without  some  parts 
&d  qua&ties  which  liave  made  some  kings  great  and 
happy,  no  other  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was 
possessed  of  half  his  virtues  and  endowments,  and  so 
much  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

iEteape  of  CharUt  IL  qfUr  the  BotOt  of  TToroester.*] 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  horse  to 
fight,  he  could  have  too  many  to  fly  with  him ;  and 
he  had  not  been  many  hours  from  Worcester,  when 
he  found  about  him  near,  if  not  above,  four  thousand 
of  his  horse.  There  was  David  Lesley  with  all  his  own 
equipage,  as  if  he  had  not  fled  upon  the  sudden  ;  so 
that  good  order,  and  regularity,  and  obedience,  might 

et  have  made  a  retreat  eren  into  Scotland  itself. 

>ut  there  was  paleness  in  eyeiy  man's  looks,  and 
jealousy  and  confusion  in  their  faces ;  and  scarce  any- 
thing could  worse  befall  the  king  than  a  return  into 

«  The  partioolars  of  this  escape  are  ^cie  narrated  ■  as  the 
author  had  tbsm  from  the  king  htanaatC* 
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Scotland,  which  yet  he  could  not  reasonably  promise 
to  himself  in  that  company.  But  when  the  night 
oorered  them,  he  found  means  to  withdraw  himself 
with  one  or  two  of  his  own  servants,  whom  he  likewise 
discharged  when  it  begun  to  be  light ;  and  after  he 
had  made  them  cut  off  his  hair,  he  betook  himself 
alone  into  an  adjacent  wood,  and  relied  only  upon 
Him  for  his  preservation  who  alone  could,  and  did 
miraculously  deliver  him. 

When  it  was  morning,  and  the  troops  which  bad 
marched  all  night,  and  who  knew  that  when  it  begun 
to  be  dark  the  king  was  with  them,  found  now  that 
he  was  not  there,  they  cared  less  for  each  other's  oom- 
pany  ;  and  most  of  them  who  were  English  sepaiated 
themselves,  and  went  into  other  roads ;  and  wherever 
twenty  horse  appeared  of  the  countty,  which  was  now 
awake,  and  upon  their  guard  to  stop  and  arrest  the 
runaways,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  horse  wonld 
flpr,  and  run  several  ways ;  and  twenty  of  them  would 
give  themselves  prisoners  to  two  country  fellows ;  how- 
ever, David  Lesley  reached  Yorkshire  vrith  above  fif- 
teen hundred  horse  in  a  body.  But  the  jealousies  in- 
creased eveiy  day  ;  and  those  of  his  own  country  were 
so  unsatisfied  with  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour, 
that  they  did,  that  is,  many  of  them,  believe  that  he 
was  corrupted  by  Cromwell ;  and  the  rest,  who  did 
not  think  so,  believed  him  not  to  understand  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  had  been  bred  frt>m  his  cradle 
When  he  was  in  his  flight,  considering  one  m<»ninfi 
with  the  principal  prsons  which  way  they  diould 
take,  some  proposed  this  and  othen  that  'way.  Sir 
William  Armorer  asked  him,  *  which  way  he  thought 
bestt*  which,  when  he  had  named,  the  other  said,  *he 
would  then  go  the  other ;  for,  he  swore,  he  had  be- 
trayed the  king  and  the  army  all  the  time ;'  and  sc. 
left  him.  •  ♦ 

It  is  great  pity  that  there  was  never  a  journal  made 
of  that  miraculous  deliverance,  in  which  there  might 
be  seen  so  many  risible  impreesions  of  the  immediate 
hand  of  God.  When  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
over,  after  the  king  had  cast  himself  into  that  wood, 
he  discerned  another  man,  who  had  gotten  upon  an 
oak  in  the  same  wood,  near  the  place  where  the  king 
had  rested  himself,  and  had  slept  soundly.  The  man 
upon  the  tree  had  first  seen  the  king,  and  knew  him, 
and  came  down  to  him,  and  was  known  to  the  king, 
being  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour  county  of  Staf- 
fordshire, who  had  serred  his  late  majesty  during  the 
war,  and  had  now  been  one  of  the  few  who  resorted  to 
the  king  after  his  coming  to  Worcester.  His  name 
was  Careless,  who  had  had  a  command  of  foot,  about 
the  degree  of  a  captain,  under  the  Lord  Loughborough. 
He  persuaded  the*  king,  since  it  could  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  go  out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  fully  light,  the  wood  itself  would  probably 
be  risited  by  those  of  the  country,  who  would  be 
searching  to  find  those  whom  they  might  make  pri- 
soners, that  he  would  get  up  into  that  tree  where  he 
had  been,  where  the  boughs  were  so  thick  with  leares 
that  a  man  would  not  be  disoorered  there  without  a 
narrower  inquiry  than  people  usually  make  in  places 
which  they  do  not  suspect.  The  king  thought  it  good 
counsel,  and,  with  the  other's  help,  climlxMl  into  the 
tree,  and  then  helped  his  companion  to  ascend  after 
him,  where  they  sat  all  that  day,  and  securely  saw 
many  who  came  purposely  into  the  wood  to  look  after 
them,  and  heard  all  their  discourse,  how  they  would 
use  the  king  himself  if  they  could  take  him.  This 
wood  was  either  in  or  upon  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire; and  though  there  was  a  highway  near  one 
side  of  it,  where  the  king  had  entered  into  it,  yet  it 
was  laige,  and  all  other  sides  of  it  opened  amonpt 
inclosures,  and  Careless  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  neighbour  rillages  ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  king's 
good  fortune  that  this  gentleman,  by  being  a  no- 
man  Catholic,  was  acquainted  with  those  of  that  pro- 
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fiHnon  of  all  degrcen,  who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  coDoealing  him ;  for  it  mutt  nerer  he  denied, 
that  Bome  of  that  religion  had  a  yerj  great  ahara  in 
his  majesty's  preserration. 

The  daj  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in  the 
king's  power  to  forget  that  he  had  liyed  two  days  with 
eating  venr  little,  and  tw&  nights  with  as  little  sleep ; 
so  that,  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  proriflion  for  both ;  and  he  resoWed,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leare  his 
blessed  tree;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  they 
walked  through  the  wood  into  those  inclosures  whicn 
were  farthest  from  any  highway,  and  making  a  shift 
to  get  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more  gnerous  to 
the  king  by  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  he  could  not 
pat  them  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want  of 
shoes),  before  rooming  they  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 
the  owner  whereof,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known 
to  Careless.  He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knew  one  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in  what  condi- 
tion they  both  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 
a  little  bam  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 
than  he  had  for  himself.  But  when  they  were  there, 
and  had  conferred  with  their  host  of  the  news  and 
temper  of  the  countiy,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
would  be  the  greater  if  they  stayed  together ;  and, 
therefore,  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone,  and 
should,  ¥rithin  two  days,  send  an  honwt  man  to  the 
king,  to  guide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should  stay  upon 
the  haj-mow.  The  poor  man  had  nothing  for  him  to 
eat,  but  "promised  him  good  butter-milk ;  and  so  he 
was  once  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
floerer,  departing  from  him  before  day,  the  poor  man 
of  the  house  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Worcester.  The  king  slept  rery  well  in 
his  lod«ring,  till  the  time  that  his  host  brought  him  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-milk,  which 
he  thought  the  best  food  he  erer  had  eaten.  The  poor 
man  spoke  reiy  intelligently  to  him  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  wero  well  or  ill  affected  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
the  hearts  of  those  who  wero  best  affected.  He  told 
him,  *  that  he  himself  lired  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
that  what  he  had  brought  him  was  the  faro  he  and 
hLs  wife  had ;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
Tour  to  procuro  better,  it  might  draw  suspicion  upon 
him,  ana  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
body with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  familr.  How- 
erer,  if  he  would  hare  him  set  some  meat,  he  would 
do  it ;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
have  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
was  made  with  it.'  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
reason,  and  would  not  ran  the  hazard  for  a  change  of 
diet;  desired  only  the  man  'that  he  might  hare  his 
company  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  could  giye  it 
him  ^  thero  being  the  same  reason  against  the  poor 
roan's  discontinuing  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
hisftre. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 
upon  this  diet  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the  eyen- 
ing  beforo  the  third  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 
aboye  the  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the  house, 
sent  from  Careless,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
house,  more  out  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 
the  army  was  like  to  maroh.  It  was  above  twelve 
miles  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 
caution  he  had  done  the  first  night,  not  to  go  in  any 
common  road,  which  his  guide  knew  well  how  to 
avoid.  Here  he  new  dressed  himself,  changing  clothes 
with  his  landlord  ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 
his  own  shirt ;  but  he  considered,  that  men  are  not 
flooner  discovered  by  any  mark  in  disguises  than  by 
\ayingfini  linen  in  ill  clothes ;  and  so  he  parted  wiui 


his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  he  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  taken  the  best  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they  were 
not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and,  in  a 
short  time  after,  grew  veiy  erievous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  be- 
g^nnmg  of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of  this  guide, 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passengen.  This  was  so  grievous  a  march, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  being  taken  and  suffered  to  rest,  before 
purehasing  his  safety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  had, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt'  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  which  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  feet,  yrith  the  thoms  in  getting  over  hedges,  and 
with  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinatie  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hazard  soever  he  ran.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way  should  bo 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  farther  to  go ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplexity, 
before  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  of  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  especially  ¥rith  the  butter  and  the 
cheese,  he  thought  himself  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  having  not 
yet  in  his  thought  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  by 
shifting  from  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  being  now  in  that  Quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  he  was  led  from  one  to  anou&er  of  that 
persuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  observed  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentle- 
roan's  house,  though  that  country  was  full  of  them, 
but  only  to  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yielded  him  rest  with  very  unpleasant  sustenance; 
whether  there  was  more  danger  in  those  better  houses, 
in  regard  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet  person, 
one  Mr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  attended 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  very  neat 
assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  top  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  he  provided  him  a  horse,  and  mora  proper 
habit  than  the  rags  he  wore.  This  man  told  him, 
'  that  the  Lord  WUmot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  house  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means  how  they 
misht  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did; 
and,  within  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
place.  Wilmot  told  the  king  '  that  he  had  by  very 
good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man, one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  universal 
and  eeneral  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  with  men  to 
Worcester,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  aflbo^ 
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iioBS  in  the  oountiy,  and  of  all  opinions,  naid  the  old 
man  a  veiy  great  respect;  that  he  hod  been  Tery 
clrilly  treated  there ;  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
used  some  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  iras, 
that  he  might  get  him  to  his  house,  where,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  conceal  him  till  he  might  contriTe  a 
full  delirerance.'  He  told  him,  '  he  had  withdxawu 
from  that  house,  in  hope  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  majesty  was  ;  and  har- 
ing  now  happily  found  him,  advised  him  to  repair  to 
that  house,  which  stood  not  near  any  other.* 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  him,  *  that  he  had  a  fair 
estate,  was  exceedingly  beloved,  and  the  eldest  justice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  Stafford ;  and  though  he 
was  a  very  lealous  Protestant,  yet  he  lived  with  no 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
tiiey  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as  they  would  do  any 
of  their  own  profession  ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  place  of  so  good  repose  and  security  for  his  ma- 
jesty s  repair  to/  The  king  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surprise  the  gentleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
luiow  what  guest  he  received  ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  concealed,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 
Tet  been,  knew  or  seemed  to  suspect  more  than  that 
be  was  one  of  the  king's  party  that  fled  from  Wor* 
oester.  The  monk  carried  him  to  a  house  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
^e  Lord  Wilmot,  who  returned  very  punctually,  with 
as  much  assurance  of  welcome  as  he  could  wiph. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  Lane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommodated  in  such  places  as  in  a  laive  house 
had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun- 
dered. Here  he  lodged  and  ate  veir  well,  and  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  saiety.  Wilmot  re- 
turned under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving  every  day  in- 
formation of  the  general  consternation  the  kingdom 
was  in.  out  of  the  apprehension  that  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  great 
diligence  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  saw  the 
proclamation  that  was  isitued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declare^l  a|piin»t 
those  who  presumed  to  harbour  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  ho  was  beholden  to  all  those 
who  were  faithful  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  from  whuncc  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  saving  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  portH,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  him  into  France,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated 
with  those  of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  very  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  son,  a 
very  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  fearless  courage,  and  an  integrity  superior  to  any 
temptation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  very 
good  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  an^  part 
in  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  incon- 
venience, in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  faces, 
by  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
sad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  penecutions ;  so  that 
men  luiew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh- 


bours, and  those  who  inhabited  near  them,  hut,  upon 
conference  with  their  friends,  could  choose  fit  lioiucs, 
at  any  distance,  to  repose  themselves  in  security,  fitMB 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  trusting 
the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn ;  and  men  were  reiy 
rarely  aeceived  in  their  confidence  upon  each  occa- 
sions ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  at  any 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  houae  of  the  same 
affection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  reiy  near  kinswoman,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Norton,  a  peison 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who 
lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol,  which  was 
at  least  four  or  five  days*  journey  firom  the  place  where 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wished  for 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  all 
that  country  yery  well,  but  knew  many  persons  also 
to  whom,  in  an  extraordinaiy  case,  he  durst  make 
himself  known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mn 
Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  behind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  foi 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  father's,  in 
his  lively,  should  wait  upon  her.  A  good  house  was 
easily  pitched  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  where 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  and  in  this 
equipage  the  king  began  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  bis 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  there 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  out  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  com^ian^  still  in  his  eye,  and  not 
seeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  manner  they  oame  to 
their  first  night's  lodging ;  and  they  need  not  now 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey's  end  about  the 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober far  advanced,  that  the  long  journeys  they  made 
could  not  be  despatched  sooner.  Here  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot found  them,  and  their  journeys  being  then  ad- 
justed, he  was  instructod  where  he  should  be  every 
night ;  so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  jour- 
ney, and  rarely  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  days, 
till  he  had  brought  them  within  lens  than  a  day's 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  houae,  and  then  he  gave  his 
hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  continued  the  journey 
in  the  same  exercise. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  any 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  carried  into 
some  chamber,  Mrs  Lane  declaring  *that  he  was  a 
neighbour's  son,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  ride 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the  sooner  recover 
from  a  quartan  ague,  with  which  he  had  been  miser- 
ablpr  afflicted,  and  was  not  yet  free.'  And  by  this 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to  be  still  provided  for 
him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent,  which  she  often 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it.  There 
was  no  resting  in  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr  Nor* 
ton's,  nor  anything  extraordinary  that  happened  in 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  every  day 
in  the  way,  who  were  very  well  knoB-n  to  the  king ; 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr  Norton's,  they 
were  necessarily  to  ride  quite  through  the  city  o{ 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king  had  been  so  well 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  eyes 
abroad  to  view  the  great  alterations  which  had  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thence ;  and 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fort  liad 
stood,  he  could  not  forbear  putting  his  horse  out  of 
the  wapr,  and  rode  with  his  mistress  behind  him  round 
about  it. 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  house  sooner  than  usual, 
and  it  being  on  a  holiday,  they  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before  the  door ;  and 
the  first  man  the  king  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  own, 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and 
was  sitting  upon  the  nils  to  see  how  the  bowlen 
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played.  WiiliuD»  by  which  name  the  Iditf  went, 
walked  with  hii  hone  into  the  stable,  until  hie  mis- 
tiete  could  proride  for  hie  retieat.  Mn  Iaqo  was 
▼ery  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was  presently  con> 
ducted  to  her  diamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
■lie  lamented  the  condition  of  *a  good  youth  who 
.  came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  borrowed  of  his 
{'    &ther  to  ride  before  her,  who  was  very  sick,  being 

I  i  newly  i«coTered  of  an  ague ;'  and  desirMi  her  cousin 
' '  '  that  a  chamber  might  be  provided  for  hira,  and  a 
I ,  good  fire  made,  for  tlmt  he  would  go  early  to  bed,  and 
' ,     was  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.'    A  pretty  little  cham- 

I I  ber  was  presently  made  ready,  and  a  fire  prepared, 
I  and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  William,  and 
1  to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  very  glad  to  be 
'  there,  treed  firom  so  much  company  as  was  below. 
'     Hrs  Lane  was  put  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  a 

,    Tiait  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  jour- 

I ,  nej  from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  never  been 
before,  though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  friends  as  well  as  kindred. 

I  She  pretended  '  that  she  was,  after  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  another  friend.'  When  it  was 
supper-time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
Mn  Lane  filled  a  little  diidi,  and  desired  the  butler 
who  waited  at  the  table  *  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge 
to  William,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  some 
meat  sent  to  him  presently.'  The  butler  carried  the 
porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  uakpin,  and  spoon, 

.  and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  '  he  was  glad  to 
see  his  majesty.'  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  recollected  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  ask  him  '  what  he  meant  1*  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  knew  well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke, 
repeating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
forgot.  Whereupon  the  king  conjured  him  *not  to 
speak  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
though  he  believed  him  a  veiy  honest  man.'  The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  the  king  was 
the  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
there. 

Dr  Goiges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gjentleman 
of  a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Norton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
cheerful  conversation,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
concerning  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 

•  fttL.  by  sending  up  meat  to  him,  *  how  long  his  ague 
had  been  gone  i  and  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  him  ?'  and  the  like  ;  to  which  she  gave  such  an- 
swers as  occurred.  The  doctor,  from  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic  As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William.  The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
that  he  mi^t  be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
asked  him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
Sew  words  as  was  possible,  and  expressing  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  his  bed  ;  to  which  the  doctor  left  him, 
and  went  to  Mrs  Lane,  and  told  her  *that  he  had 
been  with  William,  and  tbat  ho  would  do  well ;'  and 
advised  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
king  saw  him  no  more.  The  next  day,  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot  came  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
Lane,  and  so  conferred  with  William,  who  was  to  con- 
aider  what  he  was  to  do.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  rest  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
lay  meet  convenient  for  them,  and  what  person  lived 
to  it,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might  xely; 


and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  penons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should  return 
again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  at 
a  house  not  far  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  by  letters,  the 
king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windhaoi 
lived  within  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  very  glad  ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had  bMn  go- 
vernor of  Dunstar  castle,  where  the  king  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewise  surrendered  that,  upon  fiur  con- 
ditions, and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwsods  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  lived  quietly, 
without  any  suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  afiSsction 
towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  '  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
him.'  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  the  king  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs  Lane,  who 
remained  with  her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  way  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  passed,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there; 
yet  that  day  made  the  king  more  wary  of  having  him 
in  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, they  restcKl  only  one  night,  and  then  the  king 
went  to  the  colonel  s  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whil8t  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a 
vessel  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  that 
was  outward-bound  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  very 
honest  man.  With  him  the  colonel  consnlted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arrested,  and  transport  them  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  who  the  perM>ns  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at  least  they  oon- 
cluded  that  it  was  some  of  Worcester  party.  I<yme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffei^ed  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be, 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  (rf  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel, 
when  Ellison  asked  him  'when  he  would  make  an- 
other voyage }'  And  he  answered, '  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  '  whether 
he  would  undertake  to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentle* 
men,  and  land  them  in  France,  if  ho  might  be  as  well 
paid  for  his  voyage  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
freighted  by  the  merchants  V  In  conclusion,  he  told 
him  *  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare.'  The 
large  recompense  had  that  efiect,  that  the  man  under* 
took  it ;  though  he  said  '  he  must  make  his  provision 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  suspected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after  he 
was  so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  being 
advertised  of  this,  rame,  together  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captain's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  rid  to  a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bark  met  them ;  and  the  Loid  Wilmot  beinf 
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satisfied  with  the  diBooune  of  the  man,  and  hii  wari- 
ness in  foreseeing  suspicions  which  woiild  arise,  it  was 
resolred  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  tides  was  agrrad  upon,  the  man  should 
draw  out  his  ressel  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remun  upon  the  beach 
when  the  water  was  gone,  which  would  take  it  off 
again  about  break  of  day  the  next  morning.  There 
was  yeiy  near  that  point,  even  in  the  riew  of  it,  a 
small  inn,  kept  bj  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
which  the  cavaliers  of  the  country  often  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men were  to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  themselves  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  good  earnest  given  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  .Wilmot  and  the  colonel  returned  to  the 
colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to  look  that  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if'^  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intended  the  king  should  be  the 
day  bdbre  he  was  to  embark. 

The  king  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which 
he  received  assurance  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on 
board,  and  had  his  company  ready,  which  were  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  inn :  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ins  still  at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
before,  till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  which  were  was  no  appearance.  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view. 
They  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  as  much  amazed ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  servant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
stay  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  left  the 
colonel,  who,  they  knew,  resolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honeetlv,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his 
departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  come 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  things,  whi<^  he  used 
to  cany  with  him  to  sea.  His  vrife  had  observed  that 
he  had  been  for  some  days  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
nsed  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  hod  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her '  that  he  was  promised  freight  speedily,  and  there- 
fore he  would  make  all  things  ready.'  She  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  saw  her  husband  take  all  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
So  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  '  he  must  go,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to 
lea  that  night,  for  which  h»  should  be  well  paid.'  His 


wife  told  him  *  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  somewhat 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolved  he  should 
not  go  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  should  persist  in 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  and  carry  him  be- 
fore the  mayor  to  be  examined,  Uiai  tho  truth  might 
be  found  out'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  the 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  her,  that  there  might  be  no  farther  noise,  and  so 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealousy 
hastened  him  from  that  inn.  It  was  the  solemn  fast- 
day,  which  was  observed  in  those  times  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  thoee  irho 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that 
village  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  weaver,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preadi,  and  utter  all  the  vil- 
lany  imsginable  aptinst  the  old  order  of  govenunent . 
and  he  was  then  m  the  chapel  preaching  to  his  cob- 
gregation  when  the  king  went  firom  thenoe,  and  teU- 
mg  the  people  *  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  some- 
where in  that  country,  and  that  they  would  merit 
from  Ood  Almighty  if  they  could  find  him  out.'  The 
nassengers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  that  night, 
had,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  visit 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.  The  smith,  when 
he  had  don«  what  he  was  sent  for,  aocoxdinr  to  the 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  &e  othCT 
two  horses,  to  find  more  work.  When  he  had  observed 
them,  he  told  tiie  host  of  the  house '  that  one  of  those 
horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sure  that 
his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  counties  ;* 
which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  no, 
was  very  true.  The  smith  pAag  to  the  sermon,  told 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  preacher  when  his  sermon  was  done. 
Immediately  he  sent  for  an  officer,  and  searched  the 
inn,  and  inquired  for  those  horses;  and  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  gone,  he  caiised  hones  to  be 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquiry  after  the 
two  men  who  rid  those  horses,  and  positivcdy  dedared 
'  that  one  of  them  was  Charles  Stuart.' 

When  thev  came  again  to  the  colonel,  th^  presently 
concluded  tnat  they  were  to  make  no  longer  stay  in 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  find  a  ship 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  farther  delay,  they 
rode  back  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  they  arrivBd 
in  the  night.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their  next 
attempt  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where  Colonel 
Windham  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  throo^ 
all  Wiltshire  before  they  came  thither,  which  wo^d 
require  many  days'  journey ;  and  they  were  first  to 
consider  what  honest  houses  there  were  in  or  near  the 
way,  where  they  might  securely  repose;  and  it  was 
thought  very  dangerous  for  the  kinz  to  ride  through 
any  great  town,  as  Salisbury  or  Winchester,  which 
might  probably  lie  in  their  way. 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salisbniy,  a  vciy 
honest  gentleman,  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  very  good  family,  which  had  idways  bwn 
very  loyal,  and  he  had  served  the  king  during  the  war. 
Tho  king  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  sent  the 
Lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  send 
to  Mr  Philips  to  come  to  him;  and  when  he  had 
spoken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  diould  oome  to  the 
king,  and  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  they 
two  should  agree.  Mr  Philips  accordingly  came 
to  the  colonel's  house,  which  he  could  do  without 
suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.  The  ways  were 
very  full  of  soldiers,  which  were  sent  now  ttom  the 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  hone 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  of  whidi  division 
Desborough  was  commander-in-chief.  These  marehes 
were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it  would  not  be 
fit  for  the  king  to  sta^  so  long  in  that  place.    T^en> 

upon  he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  Wi 

behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Coloaei  Windlttm,  i 
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be  earned  in  thai  maimer  to  a  place  not  far  from 
Sali»bai7,  to  which  Colonel  Philipe  conducted  him. 
In  this  journey  he  passed  throusn  the  middle  of  a 
regiment  of  horse,  and,  pretenttj  after,  met  Des- 
borough  walking  down  a  hill  with  three  or  four  men 
with  him,  who  nad  lodged  in  Salisbuiy  the  night  be- 
fore, all  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

The  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Philips  then  learing  I  im  to  go  to  the 
■ea>ooast  to  find  a  vessel,  the  doctoi  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  n  iles  from  Silis- 
bur>',  belonging  then  to  Serjeant  Hyde ,  who  was  afVer^ 
wards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Benoh,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother — a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighboun,  and  from  any 
highway — where  coming  in  late  in  the  e?ening,  he 
supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  the  house,  which  could  not  well  be  aroided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  he 
had  continued  his  journey;  and  the  widow,  being 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser- 
vants out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
ceived him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinquents,  the  seat 
always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Here  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others 
who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days  ;  the  widow 
herself  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary,  and  bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  from  the  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 
A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 
the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehen^,  upon  the  plains, 
three  miles  from  Heale,  whither  the  widow  took  care 
to  direct  him ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him. 
to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.  He, 
the  next  day,  delivered  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who 
went  with  him  to  a  house  in  Sussex  recommended  by 
Colonel  Gunter,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 
jerved  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 
had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstone,  a 
small  fisher  town,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 
by  God's  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

iCharader  of  Oliver  Crwmodl,^ 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quot  vituperare  ne  Unmici 
ftudem  potmnt,  niti  tU  simul  laudent;  whom  his  very 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
derstanding in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
an  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  ;  who,  from  a 
private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  hu- 
mours, and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that  contri- 
buted to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
auaum  eum,  gwe  nemo  auderet  bonus;  perfeeune,  qua  a 
nuUOy  nm  fortueimo^  pet^ci  postetU — [*  he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.*]  Without  doubt, 
no  maL  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
thing, or  brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
wickedly,  more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion 
and  moral  honesty.    Yet  wickedness  as  great  as  hit 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  reso- 
lution. 

When  he  appeued  first  in  the  parliament,  he  teemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander^by.  Yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  br 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessanr.  What  he  once  resolved,  in  which 
he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  it.  •  ♦ 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  his 
commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all 
other  matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  his 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  |>arty  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation  and 
haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protec- 
tion, he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him, 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and 
govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was 
out  a  shadow  of 'the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cui- 
rent  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  *        * 

To  conclude  his  character:  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  MachiavePs  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than 
once'  proposed,  *  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,*  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  against  which  damnation  is  denounced, 
and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  a^me 
good  qualities  which  have  cauMd  the  memory  of  some 
men  m  all  ages  to  be  celebrated ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  wicked  i 


BULSTBODB  WHITELOCKS. 

BuutrodeWritelocke  (1605-1676),  in  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  MemoriaU  ofEtngliA  Affain  firoic 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
Restoration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  thoee  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  like  Selden  and  other  mode- 
rate anti-royalists,  he  was  averse  to  a  civil  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  l^[al  adviser  of  Hampden  daring 
the  prosecution  of  that  celebrated  patriot  lor  reftisisg 
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to  pax  Bhip-monex.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
one  dT  the  commUsioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
kicg  at  Oxford,  he  adrocated  pacific  meaaures;  and, 
being  an  enemy  to  arbitrary  power  both  in  church 
and  state,  he  refused,  in  tlie  Weitminster  attemblv 
for  settling  the  form  of  church  goTemment,  to  ad- 
mit the  assumed  dirine  right  of  presbytery.  Under 
Cromwell  he  held  sereral  high  appointments;  and 
during  the  goTemmentof  the  Protector's  son  Ridiard, 
acted  as  one  of  the  keeprs  of  the  great  seal  At  the 
Restoration,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Wiltshire, 
which  continued  to  be  his  principal  residence  till  his 
death  in  1676.  Whitelocke's  *  Memorials*  not  har- 
ing  been  intended  for  publication,  are  almost  wholly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  collection  of  historical  materials  than  as 
history  itself  In  a  posthumous  Tolume  of  Esaayt, 
EccUmastical  and  Civile  he  strongly  adyocates  rdi- 
gious  toleration. 


OILDBRT  BURNET. 

OiLBEBT  BuEinET  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  ad- 
Tocate  of  reputation,  and  nephew  to  Johnston  of 


Gilbert  Baxnet 


Waniston,  one  of  the  principal  popvlar  leaders 
of  the  ciril  war  in  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1643,  and  after  entering  life  as  a 
clergyman  of  his  native  church,  and  holding  for 
some  years  the  diTinity  professorship  at  Glasgow, 
he  remoTed  to  a  benefice  in  London,  where,  partly 
by  his  talents,  and  partly  through  forward  and  offi- 
cious habits,  he  rendered  himself  the  confidant  of 
many  high  political  persons.  In  1679  he  greatly 
increased  his  reputation  by  publishing  the  first 
Tolume  of  a  Hhlory  tf  the  Beformation  in  England. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  at  the  time  when  the 
Popish  Plot  was  engaging  public  attention,  pro- 
cured to  the  author  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  history.  This  he  did  by  publishing  two  addi- 
tional Tolumes  in  1681  and  1714;  and  the  work  is 
considered  the  best  existing  account  of  the  important 
occurrences  of  which  it  treats.  The  conduct  of 
Charles  II.  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  was 
highly  ofibnsiTc  to  Burnet,  who  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  opposition  party,  and  CTcn  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king,  freely  censuring  both  his  pnblic 
acts  and  private  vices.  Both  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  his  opinions  brought  him  into  dis- 
pleasure with  the  court  Having,  therefore,  retired  to 


the  continent,  he  became  serviceable  in  Holland  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  the  expedition 
which  brought  about  the  Hevolntioo,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Both  as  a 
prelate  and  a  literary  man,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  useAilness  and  activity,  till  its  ter- 
mination in  1715.  Burnet  left  in  manuscript  his 
celebrated  History  of  My  Own  TtmeM,  giving  an  out- 
line of  the  events  of  the  civil  war  and  common- 
wealth, and  a  fVill  narration  of  what  took  place  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  year  1713,  during  which 
period  the  author  advanced  from  his  seventeenth  to 
his  seventieth  year.  As  he  had,  under  various  dr- 
curastances,  personally  known  the  conspicuous  dia- 
racters  of  a  whole  century,  and  penetrated  most  of 
the  state  secrets  of  a  period  nearly  as  long,  he  has 
been  able  to  exhibit  all  these  in  his  work  with  a 
felicity  not  inferior  to  Clarendon's,  though  allowance 
is  also  required  to  be  made  in  his  case  for  political 

Srejudices.  Foreseeing  that  the  freedom  with  which 
e  delivered  his  opinions  concerning  men  of  all  ranks 
and  parties  would  give  offence  in  many  quarters. 
Bishop  Burnet  ordered,  in  his  will,  that  his  hisior} 
should  not  be  published  till  six  years  after  his  death: 
so  that  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1723.*  Its 
publication,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  numerous  attacks 
on  the  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  veracity  and 
fairness  were  loudly  impeached.  It  fell  under  the 
lash  of  the  Tory  wits — Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot ; 
by  the  last  of  whom  it  was  ridiculed  in  a  humorous 
production,  entitled  Memoin  ofP,  P.,  Clerk  of  this 
Parish,  In  the  opinion  of  a  more  imputial  posterity, 
however.  Bishop  Burners  honest  freedom  of  speech, 
his  intrepid  exposure  of  injustice  and  corruption,  in 
what  rank  soever  he  found  it  to  exist,  and  the  live- 
liness and  general  accuracy  with  which  the  events 
and  characters  of  his  age  are  described,  are  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  his  garrulous  vanity 
and  self-importance,  and  a  singular  tendency  to  view 
persons  and  occurrences  with  the  spirit  and  credu- 
lity of  a  partisan.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  willingly  distorts  the  truth;  thoug}i, 
in  his  preface,  he  makes  the  following  admission  that 
some  things  may  have  been  over-coloured-  '  I  find 
that  the  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  baseness, 
the  malice,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  has  in- 
clined me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  the  worst 
both  of  men  and  parties ;  and,  indeed,  the  peevish- 
ness, the  ill-nature,  and  the  ambition  of  many  dergy- 
men,  has  sharpened  my  spirits  too  much  against 
them :  so  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  say  on 
these  heads  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  though  1 
have  watched  over  myself  and  my  pen  so  carefblly, 
that  I  hope  there  is  no  great  occasion  for  this 
apology.  I  have  written,'  says  he, '  with  a  design  to 
make  both  myself  and  my  r^ers  wiser  and  better, 
and  to  lay  open  the  good  and  bad  of  all  side*  and 
parties  as  clearly  and  impartially  as  I  myself  under- 
stood it ;  concealing  nothing  that  I  thought  fit  to  be 
known,  and  representing  things  in  their  natural 
colours,  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  regard 
to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  interests :  for  I 
do  solemnly  say  this  to  the  world,  and  make  my 
humble  appeal  upon  it  to  the  great  God  of  truth, 
that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  as  fuUy  and 
freely  as  upon  my  best  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to 
find  it  out  Where  things  appear  doubtfbl,  I  deliver 
them  with  the  same  uncertainty  to  the  worid.'  Dr 
King  of  Oxford  says  in  his  *  Anecdotes  of  His  Own 
Times,'  *  I  knew  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  he  was 

*  Bnrnet'a  sons,  by  whom  it  wu  pnbllslMd,  took  ths  Uhmtj 
of  aupprewdng  many  psMafet,  which  wen  tmtonA  In  tte 
Oxfoxd  odition  of  1823. 
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a  furious  pArty-man,  and  easily  imposed  on  by  any 
lying  spirit  of  his  own  faction ;  but  be  was  a  better 
pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
bishops'  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  family 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I 
rightly  remember),  yet  he  left  them  nothing  more 
than  theur  mother's  fortune.  He  always  declared, 
that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  If  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out 
of  the  reTenue  of  his  bishopric** 

The  principal  works  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are  Memoira  ofthelhJiea 
o/HamiUon  (1676) ;  An  AecomU  of  the  Life  and  Death 
if  the  Earl  of  Rochester  (1680),  whom  he  attended  on 
his  penitent  death-bed ;  The  Uvea  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  Biahop  Beddl  (1682  and  1685) ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More's  '  Utopia ;'  f  luid  yarious 
theolodcal  treatises,  among  which  is  an  Expoaition 
of  the  Thirfy'Nin^  Artielea  cf  the  Church  of  England, 
His  style,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  historical  writers,  is  spirited  and 
rigorous ;  while  his  works  aflbrd  sufficient  eridence 
that  to  yarious  and  extensire  knowledge  he  added 
great  acutencss  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cha- 
racter. As  he  composed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  aToided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  pages 
are  much  more  readable  than  those  of  Clarendon. 

[Death  and  CharacUr  of  Edward  F/.] 
[From  the '  Htalofy  of  the  Rerarmation.*] 

In  the  beginning  of  January  this  year  [1553],  he 
was  seized  with  a  deep  cough,  and  all  medicines  that 
were  usei  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it.  He  was 
M>  ill  when  the  parliameut  met,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  go  to  Westminster,  but  ordered  their  first  meeting 
and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Wtiitehall.  In  the  time  of 
his  sickness,  Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and 
took  occasion  to  run  out  much  on  works  of  charity, 
and  the  obligation  that  lav  on  men  of  high  condition 
to  be  eminent  in  good  works.  This  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick  ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  sermon,  he 
sent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded 
him  to  nit  down  by  him,  and  be  corered,  he  resumed 
laosc  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  d^ired 
him,  as  he  had  already  giren  him  the  exhortation  in 
general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  parti- 
cular. The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in 
so  young  a  prince,i(  buret  forth  in  tears,  expressing 
how  muoi  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such  inclinations 
in  him  ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on 
it,  and  craved  leave  to  consult  with  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved.    They  considered  there  were  three  sorts  of 

#  Kiogli '  Anecdotes/  pb  189^  Sir  Jamei  Mackintosh  (Edln- 
barsb  Review,  voL  xxxvL  pb  15)  characteriaM  Durnet  as  *  a 
aoaloos  and  avowed  partisan,  but  an  honest  writer,  whose 
acooont  of  facts  is  seldom  substantially  erroneous,  though  It  be 
oftoi  inaccurate  in  points  of  form  and  detalL*  Dr  Johnson's 
opinion  is  thus  rooorded  by  Boswell :— *  Burnet's  History  of  His 
Own  Tlmos  is  Tery  entertaining :  the  style,  indeed,  Is  mere 
chit-chal  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentlonaUy  lied ;  but 
he  was  so  much  prejndloed,  that  he  took  no  palnft  to  find  out  the 
truth.  lie  was  like  a  roan  who  rssolTes  to  regulate  his  time  by 
a  certaip  watch,  but  will  not  Inquire  whether  the  watch  is 
right  or  not.'  lionuso  Walpole  says—*  Burnet's  style  and  manner 
mre  Tcry  interesting ;  It  seems  as  if  he  had  Just  come  from  the 
klng^l  doeet,  or  from  the  apaiCments  uf  the  men  whom  he 
describee,  and  was  telling  his  reader.  In  plain  honest  terms, 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.* 

t  An  extract  from  this  wfll  be  found  at  p.  00  of  the  present 


$  The  Unf  was  sUtesn  yean  of  afa 


poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natural  infirmity  or  folly, 
as  impotent  persons,  and  madmen  <Hr  idiots ;  sudi  as 
were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  by  their  idleness,  did  cast  themselves  into 
poverty.  So  the  king  ordered  the  Greyfriars'  church, 
near  Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to 
be  a  house  for  orohans ;  St  Bartholomew's,  near  Smith- 
field,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of 
Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  grant  for  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwark, 
which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  whidi 
wa^  not  done  before  the  5th  of  June  this  vear,  he 
thanked  Ood  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had 
finished  that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of 
those  houses,  which,  by  many  great  additions  since 
that  time,  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in 
Europe. 

He  expressed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sicknesi, 
great  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  seemed  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  only,  the  consideration 
of  religion  and  the  church  touched  him  much ;  and 
upon  that  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life. 
•  ♦  His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated ; 
so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
Upon  which  a  confident  woman  came,  and  undertook 
his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.  This  was 
done,  and  the  pnysicians  were  put  from  him,  upon 
this  pretence,  that,  they  having  no  hopes  of  bis  reco- 
very, in  a  desperate  case  desperate  remedies  were  to 
be  applied.  This  was  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland's advice  in  particular ;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king 
grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  after  he  came  under 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was 
put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for, 
and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they  had  small 
hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.  Death  thus 
hastening  on  him,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  done  but  half  his  work,  except  he  had  got  the 
king's  sisters  in  his  bands,  got  the  council  to  write  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
keep  him  companv  in  his  sickness.  But  as  they  were 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body 
were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death  approaching ;  and 
so  he  composed  himself  to  die  in  a  most  devout  man- 
ner. His  whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  eja- 
culations. The  last  that  he  was  heard  to  use  was  in 
these  words :  *  Lord  Ood,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable 
and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  how- 
beit,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  I  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 
were  for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake^ 
send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly  serve  thee. 
Oh  my  Lord  Ood,  bless  my  people,«and  save  thine  in- 
heritance. Oh  Lord  Ood,  save  thy  chosen  people  of 
England ;  oh  Lord  Ood,  defend  this  realm  from  pa- 
pistry, and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  mj 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  hu 
sake'  Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near,  and  had  heard  him ;  but,  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  Ood.  And  soon  after,  the  panp  of  death  coming 
upon  him,  he  said  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  *  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  breathed  out 
his  innocent  soul. 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VL,  that  incomparable 
young  prince.  He  was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
He  was  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom. He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  writ  the  charac- 
ters that  were  given  him  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenantSi  and  justices 
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of  the  peace  orer  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  waj  of  liring,  and  their  seal  for  religion.  He 
had  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  ezchanpre 
and  value  of  roonej ;  so  that  he  understood  it  well, 
as  appears  bjr  his  journal.  He  also  undentood  forti- 
fication, and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  har- 
bours and  ports,  both  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  and  Scotland  ;  and  how  much  water  thev  had, 
and  what  was  the  waT  of  coming  into  them.  He  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  afTain ;  so  that 
he  talked  with  the  ambassadors  ala^ut  them  in  suck  a 
manner,  that  thej  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  a^.  He  had  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his 
mcmoiy,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  ereiything  he 
heard ;  he  writ  these  fint  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  understand  them;  and 
afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a 
copy  brought  him  of  everything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of 
his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  virtues  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was 
tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that 
he  was  much  against  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  per- 
suaded him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
he  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressdl  great  tendemeM  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  his  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons ;  and 
gave  Dr  Cox  special  charge  to  see  that  their  petitions 
were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  and  therefore,  as  appears 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
to  keep  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  be  the  chief  nerve 
of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  things,  a  great  regard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he  heard  in  sermons, 
which  more  especially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
his  measures  of  all  men  by  their  zeal  in  that  matter. 
*  *  All  men  who  saw  and  obnerved  these  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  bpr  God  for  most 
extraordinary  ends  ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had 
provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  such 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet-natured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  ;  by  which 
he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

iCkaraeter  q^  LeighUm,  BiAop  of  IhaMm^^ffu 
Death.} 

[From  the  *  History  of  My  Own  Times.*] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Leighton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
bishop Land's  time  writ  *Zion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelates,'  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
sent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with 
a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  ana  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  lAtin  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theo- 


logical learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scripturcsw 
But  thai  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  re- 
gard to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fast.  He  , 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  aad  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible, 
and  to  desire  that  all  other  persons  should  think  as 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all  sons  i ' 
of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  plea- 
sure in  it.  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  and 
in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  oonvtsrsation 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  ■ 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought  nimseif 
into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.  And  he  kept  himself 
in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he  sud  to  raise  his  own 
mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  reflec- 
tions. He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  posacsses  men  of  that  sort.  He  was 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of 
imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others. 
He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  every  man 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of 
the  way,  and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he 
had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treasure 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christiantt,  that  I  have  ever  known 
any  man  ipaster  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptcst 
manner  possible.  He  had  been  bred  np  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
church  of  England.  From  Scotland,  his  father  Mcr^t 
him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  France,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came 
afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Pmbj- 
terian  ordination  ;  but  he  quickly  broke  through  the 
prejudices  of  his  education.  His  preaching  had  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The 
grace* and  gntvity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  thai 
few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion  :  I  am 
sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet  with 
this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himseUT  as  so  ordinary  a 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  sdl  others.  And  when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  diose 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give 
notice  beforehand  :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  roice, 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.    •    • 

Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  London],  I  was  amased 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fresh  and 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with 
him.  His  hair  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of  thought, 
and  strength  of  memory,  but,  above  all,  the  same  heat 
and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him. 
When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing  him 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  very  near  his 
end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  were 
now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  greai 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  witJb  a  cold  and  with 
stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech 
and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.  And  he  coBtmaed 
panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  withool 
pangs  or  convulsions.    I  was  by  him  all  tlM  wliQn^ 
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I  Tliiit  I  lost  htm  who  had  heen  for  bo  manj  yean  the 
<  chief  gaide  of  mj  whole  life.  He  had  liTfd  ten  vean 
I  in  SoflMsz,  in  great  privacj,  diTiding  his  time  wholly 
'  between  itudy  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good ; 
I  for  in  the  parish  where  he  lired,  and  in  the  parishes 
round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching, 
I  and  in  reading  prayers.  He  distributed  all  he  hi^ 
I  in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  hare  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  than  his  own ;  for  I  was  his 
almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
libraiy  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the 
clexgy  there,  that  oountxy  beiuff  ill  proTided  with 
books.  He  lamented  oft  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he 
obeerred  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  retained 
Mill  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
hare  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the 
short  time  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  bad  been  pos- 
sessed with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  encage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  that  fell  with  that  duke's  credit.  He  was  in  his 
last  years  tuined  to  a  greater  severity  against  popeiy 
than  I  had  ima^ned  a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
lamness  in  pomt  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He 
spoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
the  craelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinaxy  concern;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
advances  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popery. 
He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  so  recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  reiy  melancholy  reflections,  and  wa«  very  uneasy 
at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was 
truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  moet  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
wa  looked  like  a  fair  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
that  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
death.  He  used  ofl^i  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like 
a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weaiy  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  it.  He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness 
and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying 
man ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
less  di«turbM)ce.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Soot- 
land,  he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay 
him.  So  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  was 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his 
afimars  there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could 
expect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  So  that  his  provision  and 
journey  fuled  both  at  once. 

iCkarader  of  Charla  //.] 

[From  the  same.] 

Tlraa  lived  and  died  King  Charles  II.  He  was  the 
greatest  instance  in  history  of  the  various  revolutions 
of  whieh  any  one  man  seemed  cajpable.  He  was  bred 
up  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  with  the  splendour 
wai  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.    After  that. 


he  passed  through  eighteen  years  of  great  inequali- 
ties ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only 
receive  him,  though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  attemnt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
much  indifference.  And  then  he  showed  more  care 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  house- 
hold sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  h^  been  obliged 
to  so  many  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  foigot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  haye  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ou|;ht  never  to  re- 
member past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner  ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that 
had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colen,!  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  heart.  He  pursued  all  his  diversions  and  irregular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  mi^ht 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him.  Dunng 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures, that  he  became  incapable  of  application.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  affairs  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  evenr  person, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  very 
easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  he  fJiought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  persons 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that 
few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances 
of  sincerity  better  than  he  could ;  under  which  so 
much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  he 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful 
of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them.  He  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones. 
He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated 
business,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any 
constnkint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He 
had  an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  de- 
portment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  cmeL  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  itself,  yet  he  never  forgave  anything  that 
was  done  against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  don« 
rather  upon  maxims  of  state  than  inclinationa  «l 
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mercy.  He  deliTered  hinuelf  up  to  a  meet  enormotu 
course  of  rice,  without  any  sort  <^  restraint,  even  from 
the  Gonsidemtion  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  extraTacances  that  waj  seemed,  to  the  very 
last,  to  be  much  delighted  in  and  puitued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  softness  in  his  whole  way  of  conversation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality ;  in  which 
he  proved  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eug- 
land  much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  hMl 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  loved  to  talk  over  all 
the  ttories  of  his  life  to  every  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  canying  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  over  these  in  a  very  mceful  manner,  but 
so  ofben  and  so  copiously,  that  ul  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weaiy  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew.  So  that  he  oflen  began  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  above  four  or 
five  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  severe  jest 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Ilochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  have  so  good  a  memory  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
stance, and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  very  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  stranjpn^  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often-repeated  stones,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  cnaracter  that  we  have  given  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  rei^pect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  love  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of  favourites, 
and  trusting. them  entirely;  and  his  pulling  them 
down,  and  hating  them  excessively ;  his  art  of  cover- 
ing deep  designs,  particularly  of  revenge,  with  an 
appearuice  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
tnat  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Boig^ 
hese  and  Siguier  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have  balanced 
the  surviving  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserve  the  succession  to 
him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plaffue  and  fire  of  London, 
with  that  loss  and  reproadi  wtiich  he  suffered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  government.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
both  unjust  and  ungrateful.  And 'when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  nis 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  ae  he  had  for  the  first;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  or  the  Dutch  Smvma 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  decfara- 
tion  for  toleration,  which  was  a  step  for  the  introduc- 


tion of  popeiy,  make  mich  a  chain  of  black  actioiM, 
flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amazed  thoee 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  what  impudent 
strains  of  fiatteiy  addresses  were  penned  dnnng  his 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  Hie  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  raising  the  greatness  of 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  ttiat  it  could 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  sense. 
Ruvigny  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  the 
Frendi  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naval 
force  might  be  sent  him  ;  and  he  said  he  seemed  to 
study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, as  if  he  had  been  a  viceroy  to  Franoe,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  have  watched  over  and 
prevented  the  progress  they  made,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  his 
people.  They  that  judged  the  most  favourably  of 
this,  thou<!ht  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  great  a  fleet  as  Frusoe 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it; 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  ma- 
nagement, he  was  willing  to  help  forwanl  the  gx«at- 
ness  of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  be 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  accord- 
ing to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fallen  from 
Lord  Clifford,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend- 
ence, it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  generous 
king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  sub- 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  weU 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  was 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  expressing 
both  zeal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  God,  and 
deceiving  the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication. 
And  his  not  having  the  honesty  or  courage  to  own  it 
at  the  last ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  re- 
morse for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  for 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  oueen  and  his  ser^ 
vants ;  and  his  recommending  only  nis  mistresses  and 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been 
a  strange  conclusion  to  anv  other's  life,  but  was  well 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

[The  Czar  Pder  in  England  m  1698.] 
[From  the  ssmo.] 
I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year,  ih« 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  I  will 
now  enlarge.  He  came  this  winter  over  to  England, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  us.  I  waited  often 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to 
offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution as  he  was  willing  to  receive.  I  had  good  in- 
terpreters, so  I  had  much  free  discourse  with  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  raises  his  natural  heat 
by  drinking  much  bmndy,  which  he  rectifies  himself 
with  great  application;  he  is  subject  to  convulsive 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  be 
affected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ;  a  want 
of  iudgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear 
in  him  too  often  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  mechani- 
cally turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to 
be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  his 
chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here;  he 
wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He  told  me 
he  desisned  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  and  with  it  to 
attack  Uie  Turki^  empire ;  but  he  did  not  seem  oip- 
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ftble  of  oondaeting  so  great  a  design,  though  his  eon- 
'  duct  in  his  wan  since  this  has  discorered  a  greater 
genius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
desirous  to  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
leem  disponed  to  mend  matters  in  Moocovj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolred  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
his  people  by  sending  some  of  them  to  trarel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  lire 
amonr  them.  He  seemed  apprehensive  still  of  his 
sister^  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas> 
sion  and  sererity  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  in- 
quisitire  that  waj.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  proridence  of  Ood,  that  had  raised 
up  snch  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
orer  so  great  a  part  of  the« world. 

David,  considering  the  great  thingsOod  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  1'  But  here 
there  is  an  occasion  for  reversing  these  words,  since 
man  aeems  a  veiy  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
T^t\et»  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
have  stayed  some  time;  but  he  was  called  home, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
h'lVA^  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
back.  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  hanged  all  round  Moscow  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  cut  off  many  heads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  oC  tender- 
iiGis,  that  he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
willy  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digression. 

iCkaraeUr  of  WtUiam  JJL} 
[From  the  ssma] 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  ITT.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tic&l ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
Inngii,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behaviour 
WTM  flolemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with 
a  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his 
cliaracter  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle  ;  for 
then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  lookMi  to  everything.  He  had  no 
great  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis* 
courses  were  of  great  use  to  him  ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
benmve  of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  everything  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
«hake  off ;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
fill  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  afiairs.  He  spoke 
Dntdi,  Frendi,  English,  and  German  equally  well ; 
and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
atnased  all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
always  great  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  tru5tcd  | 
too  maok  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough  1 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
hit  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  at 
ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ /rnd  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 

Elacence,  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
iv  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more 
admired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often 
committed  by  hir^  ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  things 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  in  every- 
thing, not  exceptinc:  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  afl^tini  well,  and  under- 
stood the  state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one 
against  another ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  wa^  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yefc 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  WSJ  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  relieious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  grarity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifference 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  im- 

Eressions  of  him.  In  liis  deportment  toa^ards  all  about 
im,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Ihitch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measuiie 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  buHinesH.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  reniisa  and  careless  as  to  all  affairs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  FraTice  axrakened  him,  and  the  dread- 
ful conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe  ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  eoveming  passion  more 
than  he  had  ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  thai 
his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find 
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thai  they  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  feemed 
to  hare  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  often  feel  how 
little  power  thej  had  even  in  small  matten.  Hit 
farountes  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  accustomed 
them  only  to  in^rm  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing 
in  offering  adrice,  except  when  it  was  asked.  It  was 
not  eauy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  favour  that 
he  showed,  in  the  highesi  instances,  to  two  persons 
beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albe- 
marle, they  being  in  all  respects  men  not  only  of 
diflferent,  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be 
said  that  they  did  in  any  sort  aeree.  I  hare  now  run 
through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character.  I  had 
occasion  to  know  him  well,  having  observed  him  very 
carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years.  I  had  a  large 
measure  of  his  favour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the 
while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree. 
The  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always 
acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him  faithfully ; 
BO,  after  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned 
to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.  I  was,  in 
many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him  ;  but  that 
was  not  my  chief  bias  to  him  ;  I  considered  him  as  a 
person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power  of  France, 
and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The 
series  of  the  nve  Princes  of  Oran^  that  was  now  ended 
in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
find  in  any  history.  And  the  thirty  years,  from  the 
year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  so  great  a 
part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amaxing  steps  of  a  glo- 
rious and  distinguishing  Providence,  that,  in  the  words 
of  David,  he  may  be  called  '  The  man  of  God's  right 
hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself.'  After  all 
the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
princes  that  our  histoiy,  or  indeed  that  any  other, 
can  afford.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own 
glory,  since  he  had  formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had 
projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it 
succeeds,  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  as- 
cribed to  him  ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate 
and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that 
boily  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  be  who  gave  it 
life  was  withdrawn.  Upon  ^is  death,  some  moved 
for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent 
to  run  into  unnecessary  expense,  when  we  were  enter- 
ing on  a  war  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast  charge. 
So  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the 
honour  of  his  memory,  a  noble  monument  and  an 
equestriai\  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must 
«how  whether  these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  far  was  it  from 
being  magnificent. 

JOHN  DRTDEN. 

Drtden,  who  contributed  more  than  any  other 
English  writer  to  improve  the  poetical  diction  of  his 
native  tongue,  performed  also  essential  service  of 
the  same  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  our 
Drose.  Throwing  off,  still  more  than  Cowley  had 
lone,  those  inversions  and  other  forms  of  Latin 
idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  Dryden  speaks  in  the  Ian- 
^age  of  one  addressing,  in  easy  yet  dignified  con- 
versational phraseology,  an  assemblage  of  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness, 
variety,  and  animation,  arc  the  predominant  qualities 
of  his  style;  but  the  haste  with  which  he  composed, 
and  his  inherent  dislike  to  the  labour  of  correction, 
are  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  negligence  and  rough- 
ness of  his  sentences.  On  the  whole,  however,  to  the 
prose  of  J^ryden  may  be  assigned  the  foremost  jplace  I 


among  the  specimena  which  can  be  famished  of 
vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  English.  In  addition 
to  the  qualities  just  enumerated,  it  poaaeases  those  of 
equability  and  freedom  from  mannerism.  Speaking 
or  this  attribute  of  Dryden's  style,  Dr  Johnsoo 
observes,  *He  who  writes  much,  will  not  easily 
escape  a  manner— such  a  recurrenoe  of  partacukr 
modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always 
another  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appears  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ezpreasing 
with  deamess  what  he  thinks  with  Tigour.  H» 
style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriously  or 
ludicrously;  for,  beuag  always  equable  and  always 
varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  charac- 
ters. The  beauty  who  is  totaUy  free  from  dispit>- 
portion  of  parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by 
an  overcharged  resemblance.** 

Dryden  has  left  no  extensive  work  in  prose ;  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  were  merely  accompaniments 
to  his  poems  and  plays,  and  consist  of  prefaces, 
dedications,  and  critical  essays.  His  dedications  are 
noted  for  the  fhlsome  and  unprincipled  flattery  in 
which  he  seems  to  hare  thought  himself  aathorisel 
by  his  poverty  to  indulge.  The  critical  essays, 
though  written  with  more  haste  and  carelessness 
than  would  now  be  tolerated  in  similar  produc- 
tions, embody  many  sound  and  Tigorously-expressi-O 
thoughts  on  subjects  connected  with  polite  lite- 
rature. Of  his  prefaces  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  *  Tit*  r 
have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  wlii.  h 
the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  moddk^I; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  fills 
into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  langm<I: 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  yigoroos ;  what  is 
little  is  gay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  may 
be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently ;  bat 
while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  can 
not  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every- 
thing is  excused  by  the  play  of  images  and  the 
sprightliness  of  expressioiu  Though  sH  is  easy. 
nothing  is  feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  these  is 
nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his  eaiiier  works, 
more  than  a  century  has  passed,  thej  hare  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.' 

According  to  the  same  critic,  Dryden*8  Entnf  ca 
Dramatic  Poesy  *  was  the  first  regular  and  yaluablc 
treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He  who,  having 
formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  En£i)^h 
literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will 
not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
much  novelty  of  instruction ;  but  he  is  to  remember 
that  critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  t 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  genenJly 
understood.  Audiences  applauded  by  instinct,  and 
poets,  perhaps,  often  pleased  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose,  loses 
himself  in  liis  own  lustre.  Of  an  ophiion  which  is  no 
longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be  examined. 
Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher  b 
forgotten.  Learning,  once  made  popular,  is  no  kmpur 
learning;  it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which 
we  have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears 
to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport 
ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the 
wants  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  what  were  his  means 
of  supplying  them.  That  which  was  easy  at  one 
time  was  difficult  at  another.  Diyden,  at  least 
imported  his  science,  and  gare  his  country  what  it 
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wanted  before;  or  imther  he  imported  onlj  the 
materielf,  end  nuuraftctored  them  hr  hit  own 
AilL 

The  Dielogne  on  the  Drama  waa  one  of  hia  iint 
essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  waa  yet  a 
tirooroas  candidate  for  reputation,  and  therefore 
laboured  with  that  diligence,  which  he  might  aUow 
himself  somewliat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gare 
aanction  to  liis  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public 
was  abated,  partly  by  custom  and  partly  by  success. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  onr 
language,  a  treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  snc- 
cessiTe  representations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so 
enliTened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  illns> 
trations.  Hia  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists 
are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The 
account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual 
model  of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lohy  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  praise  IsTished  by  Longinus 
on  the  attestation  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by 
pemosthenet,  fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines 
is  exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  compre- 
hension, and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that 
nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor 
can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  rcTerenoe,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  baring  diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome 
of  excellence— of  baring  changed  Dryden's  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  ndue  though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the  same 
aubject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a 
poet,  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  not  a  rude 
detection  of  faults  which,  perhaps,  the  censor  was  not 
able  to  hare  committed,  but  a  gay  and  rigorous 
dissertation,  where  delight  is  minglcKl  with  instruc- 
tion, and  where  the  author  prores  his  right  of  judg- 
ment by  his  power  of  performance.' 

•  The  proee  of  Dryden,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  no  less  of  his  own  formation  than  his  rer- 
aiflcation;  is  equally  spirited,  and  equally  har- 
nx>nions.  Without  the  lengthened  and  pedantic 
sentences  of  Clarendon,  it  is  dignified  when  dignity 
ia  becoming,  and  is  lirely  without  the  accumulation 
of  strained  and  absurd  allusions  and  metaphors, 
which  were  unfortunately  mistaken  for  wit  by  many 
of  the  author's  contemporaries.' 

It  is  recorded  by  Malone,  that  Dryden*s  miscel- 
laneous prose  writings  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  Edmund  Burke,  who  carefiiUy  studied  them  on 
account  equally  of  their  style  and  matter,  and  is 
thought  to  hare  in  some  degree  taken  tiiem  as  the 
model  of  his  own  diction. 

As  specimens  of  Dryden's  prose  composition,  we 
here  present,  m  the  first  place,  his  characters  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  English  dramatists. 

lShaktpeare.1 

To  b^pn,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man, 
who,  of  all  modem,  and  pernaps  ancient  poets,  had 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensire  soul.  AU  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  be 
drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When  he 
describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it — rou  feel  it 
too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  hare  wanted  learning, 
gire  him  the  greater  commendation.  He  was  natu- 
rally learned ;  ne  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  ereiywhers  alike ;  were  he 
so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 

greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ; 
is  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  { 


say  he  erer  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  nd 
then  raise  himself  as  high  abore  the  rest  of  poetSi 
Qasatum  Isata  sident  inter  Tflnima  eopreiBL^ 

The  consideration  of  thix  made  Mr  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  erer 
writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shakspeare;  and  howerer  others  are  now  cenerallr 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lired, 
which  had  contemporaries  with  him  Fletcher  and 
Jonson,  nerer  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem. 
And  in  the  last  kind's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation 
was  at  highest,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare  far 
abore  him. 

[Beaumont  and  Plddur,'\ 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak,  had,  with  the  adrantage  of  Shakspears's  wit^ 
which  was  their  precedent,  graat  natural  gifts,  im« 
prored  by  study ;  Beaumont  especially,  being  so  ac- 
curate a  judge  of  pls^  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  hs 
lired,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and, 
'tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not 
oontriring,  all  his  plots.  What  ralue  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  rerses  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore 
I  need  SMak  no  farther  of  it  The  first  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  was  their '  Phi- 
laster  ;*  for  before  that  they  had  written  two  or  three 
reiy  unsuccessfully :  as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben 
Jonson,  before  he  writ  '  Erery  Man  in  his  Humour.' 
Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shak- 
speaie's,  especially  those  which  were  made  before 
Beaumont's  death;  and  they  understood  and  imi- 
tated the  conrersation  of  gentlemen  much  better; 
whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  re- 
partees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they  hare 
done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derired  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  de- 
scribe :  they  represented  all  the  passions  very  lirely, 
but  abore  all,  lore.  I  am  apt  to  beliere  the  English 
language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection: 
what  words  hare  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  super- 
fluous than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage ;  two  of  theirs  beiuff  acted  through  the  year,  for 
one  of  Shakspears's  or  Jonson 's:  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  ^ety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  senous  plays,  which  suits  gene- 
rally with  all  men's  humours.  Shakspeare's  lan- 
guage is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson*s 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 

[Soi/oMon.} 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrired, 
if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself  (for  his 
last  plays  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  writer  which  an^  theatre  erer 
had.  He  was  a  most  serere  judge  of  himself,  as  well 
as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather 
that  he  was  frucal  of  it  In  his  works  you  find  little 
to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit,  and  langua^  and  humour 
also  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him ;  but  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came. 
He  managed  his  strength  to  more  adrantage  than  any 
who  preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making 
lore  in  anr  of  his  scenes,  or  endearouring  to  more  the 
passions ;  his  eenius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to 
do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came 
after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height 
Humour  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  de- 
lighted most  to  represent  mechanic^  people.  He  was 
deeply  conrersant  in  the  ancients,  Doth  Qreek  and 

^  As  the  ejpraM  is  abore  suroundlng  ikniha 
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Lfttin,  and  he  batrowad  boldly  from  them ;  Iheie  ii 
•caroe  %  poet  or  hittoriMi  among  the  Roman  authon 
of  thoM  times  whom  he  hae  not  translated  in  *  Sejanus  * 
and  'Catiline.'  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  br  any  law. 
He  invades  authon  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would 
be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
iault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weared  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise 
our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  mueh  Latin  as  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  oun.  If  I  would 
oompare  him  with  Shakspears,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poot,  but  Shakspears  the  greater 
wit.  Sh|ikspears  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dramatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love  Shaka- 
peare.  To  conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  given  us  the 
most  corroct  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  '  Discoveries,'  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 

llmproved  Style  of  Dramattc  Dialoffue  after  the 
JUatoratum.] 

I  have  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
eessoTs  with  all  the  veneration  which  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
clownish  in  it,  and  which  confessed  the  conversation 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  advantage 
of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from  conversation.  In 
the  agf  wherein  those  poets^  lived,  there  was  lees  of 
gallantly  than  in  ours ;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Epicurus  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their 
decease.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them  had  been 
conversant  in  courts,  except  Den  Jonson;  and  his 
genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that  by 
the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  advantage  of  our  own  conversation,  the 
discourse  and  raillery  of  our  comedies  excel  what  has 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Black  Friars;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  right  to 
jud^  ours.  •  * 

Now,  if  they  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  conver- 
sation is  so  much  refined,  I  must  freely,  and  without 
flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  particularly 
to  the  king,  whoiie  example  rives  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation^  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  rarely  allowed  to  sovereign  princes, 
I  mean  of  travelling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
roost  polished  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  a  gallant  ana  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion  :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his 
manners  reformed  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
10  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 

1  Bbakipesie,  Jonson,  Sm, 


spirits  of  the  Englkh  frsm  their  natural  i 
loosened  them  firom  their  stiff  foiBM  of  oonTaaaUoBi 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  dis- 
couise.  Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  became 
mofe  free ;  and  the  fin  of  the  English  wit,  which  was 
before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melaacholy  way  U 
brseding,  bc^gan  first  to  display  its  force  by  mixing 
the  soliditv  c^  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  <S 
our  neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be  troe,  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose  work  is  imita- 
tion, should  be  the  only  nexaons  in  three  kingdoms 
who  should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or  if  thej 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  the  wit  and  convcna> 
tion  of  the  present  age  than  of  the  past. 

iThremdaUotu  <(fAe  AmeiaU  Ports.] 

Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  afier  the  life ; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pru- 
portions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolerable : 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  the:»e  graceful,  by  :I>e 
posture,  the  shadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  on- 

S'nsI:  much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  VirpI, 
omer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  hare  bra 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  a^  I 
may  sav,  to  their  faces  by  a  botching  interpruer. 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or 
Latin,  will  believe  me  or  any  other  man,  when  we 
commend  these  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  thai 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  tik« 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebies  haie 
translated !  But  I  dare  assure  thcni,  that  a  good  po«t 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  man; 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  igito- 
rant  of  their  mother-tongue.  The  proprieties  and  de-  | 
licacies  of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  it  is  impo*- 
sible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  loiig 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  we 
hare  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  uf  men  and  manners, 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the 
best  company  of  both  sexes ;  and.  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted  while  he  wss 
laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  diHtinguish  that  which  is  pure 
in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  cor- 
rupt in  him.  And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or  • 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young  , 
men  take  up  some  cricd-up  English  poet  for  their 
model ;  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  ii 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expremions  unworthj 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmoniou&. 
Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attempts  to 
translate  in  a  foreipi  language.  Neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  ahle  to  judge  of  words  and  style,  but 
he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must  per^rctly 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  abiolutely  com- 
mand his  own :  so  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator, 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  English,  In  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  though  all 
these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  yet  there  re- 
mains a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought,  I  have  already 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  maio- 
taining  the  character  of  an  author,  whic^  diBdngnlshia 
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him  Iran  ftU  othcfVi  and  makes  him  appear  that  in- 
diTidoftl  poet  whom  jou  woald  interpret.  For  ex- 
ample,  not  only  the  thonghte  but  the  style  and  Teni- 
fication  of  Virgil  and  Orid  are  Tcry  different ;  yet  I 
■ee,  eren  in  onr  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some 
parts  of  them,  that  thej  hare  confounded  their 
sercral  talents ;  and  by  endearooring  only  at  the 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have  made  them 
both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori- 
ginals, I  should  nerer  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Virgil  and  which  was  Orid.  It  was  ob- 
jected against  a  late  noble  nainter,  that  he  drew 
many  gneeful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are  equally 
sweet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giring  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  pr^eedin^, 
in  ray  translations  out  of  four  sereral  poets  in  this 
Tolome — Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author. 
I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic 
writer  ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  eyery  thought,  but 
erery  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly 
he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  rery  figurative, 
that  be  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  His  Terse  is  ererywhere  sounding 
the  Tery  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  y^t 
the  numbers  are  perpetually  raried,  to  increase  the 
delight  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
nerer  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  contrary,  Orid 
and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
irom  each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music  in  their  TCRies.  All  the  versification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  com- 
pass of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a  veri)  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers 
aaid  sound  as  he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalsephas,  or  cutting 
off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
following  word  ;  so  that,  minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majesty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  svna- 
Isephaa,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
verse.  He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness  ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration  of  him;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Plea- 
sure follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
Tbis  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded 
as  a  great  part  of  his  charucter ;  but  must  confess,  to 
loy  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
Uke  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  ver- 
sion can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal 
Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
cal, ajkd  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
.Sneids  ;  yet,  though  he  ti^es  the  advantage  of  blank 


yeme,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  observ^  of  Virgil  and 
TuUy,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Viigil, 
therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  because 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far 
the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  I^tin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Virgil, 
studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  grammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  his  '  Nisits  and  Euiyalus'  as  close  as  I  was 
able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally  ; 
that  giving  more  scope  to  '  Mezentius  and  Lausus,' 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
mise for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Odeby,'  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  my  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  tnnAlntiiiff 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint  lesem- 
blance  of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  but  nerer  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  a]:pear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Roscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Roman  in 
its  majesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir- 
gil's words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
(I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be  copied  ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  s.npear  but  lame  m  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  ot  his  verse,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  lan^age  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his  sense  ;  but  I 
think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deducctl 
from  him  ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  understand  him  better ;  at  least  I  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  *  Mezentius  and  Lausus  *  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  U 
at  the  press.    The  second  is  this — 

Wbsn  LaoMis  died,  I  was  alrsady  daia. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
oonvinoed^  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression  is  too 
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bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  hare  iaid  it,  though  Orid 
would.  The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  pleaie,  for 
the  freeneM  of  the  oonfewion  ;  and  instead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  theae  two  Unei,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Nor  Mk  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  dedgn  i 
Am  I  had  uted  my  fortune,  um  thou  thine. 

Ilaring  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Viml,  I  hare, 
in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  gpnius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  have  tmnslated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he  was  not  of  the  best 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thou^ts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Viipl,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellences ;  for 
the  method  of  the  Oeoi^gics  is  plainly  derired  from 
him.  Lucretius  had  chosen  a  su eject  naturally  crab- 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Viigil  has  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  eren  his 
divine  .£neids.  The  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  those  places  which  Lucretius  has 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his  veiy  lines  he  has 
tiansplanted  into  his  own  works,  without  much  va- 
riation. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius; 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  Msertion 
of  his  opinions.  IIe*is  eveiywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mius  ;  for  he  is  ^ways  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructs  him.  From  his  time  to  ours, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  m  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.*  This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  though  often  in 
the  wrong,  vet  seems  to  deal  Umafidt  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.  But  for 
Lucratius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before- hand 
with  his  antagonists;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
were  assured  of  the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the 
lists.  From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  roust 
be  masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.  From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  «zpression8,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  rerse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fan<n'. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  nhilosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.  But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Memmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  invisible  power:  in  sh^rt,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  foraot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet  These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  d<«matical 
way  of  his  which,  as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character, 
•8  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.  As  for  his 
•l>inioD8  oonoeming  the  mortality  of  the  loul,  they  are 

*  HoVbss,  who  died  in  1679. 


so  absurd,  that  I  cannoi,  if  I  would,  beliew  them.  I 
think  a  future  state  demonstrable  even  by  natural 
arguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solves beforehana  not  to  live  morally.  Bat,  on  the 
other  side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  rirtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  happinei», 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  shertneas  of 
our  present  being ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  vice 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that 
makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to  which  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclinations,  if  be  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable 
of  puni^meut  after  he  is  dead !  If  he  be  cnnninf 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  restrain  him ;  for  fame  and  reputation 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  o[ 
them.  Powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them  as  they 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  always  when  a 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trans- 
gress them.  These  are  my  thouj^ts  abstractedly,  and 
without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our  Chnstian 
faith,  which  Is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (which 
I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  with  lifie,  and 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as 
are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  oorpoRal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memoir,  which 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  others.  These, 
and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so 
beautifully  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and 
so  admirably  raised  by  the  protopopeia  a£  natuxc,  who 
is  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  puns  1  have  taken 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsucoeasfal, 
or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea- 
vours, which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  of  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

iSpenter  and  MiUoiu] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  hare  only  to  boast  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  pocta, 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  he 
raises  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventores  and 
endows  each  of  them  witn  some  particular  moral  vir^ 
tue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordina- 
tion or  preference.  Every  one  is  most  raliant  in  his 
own  legend  ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  justice  to  ob- 
serve, that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  and 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distress.  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the  oonii 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attribute  to  cadi  c£ 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  conspi- 
cuous in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  to 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  could  not  have 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.  But 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  lie  intcinlcd  to  make  happy  by  the  marrisee  of 
hia  Gloi:.L!iii,  d\ui^  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  both 
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of  mesot  and  tpirit  to  aeoomplitfa  his  design.  For  the 
iMty  his  obsolete  language,  and  the  ill  choice  of  his 
stanza,  are  fimlts  but  of  the  second  magnitade ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the'  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
least  after  a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admured,  that,  labouring  under  such  a 
difficoliy,  his  Terses  are  so  numerous,  so  rarious,  and 
so  harmonious,  that  onl  j  Viigil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 
only  Mr  Waller  among  the  English. 

As  for  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so  much 
JQstioe,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poem,  pro- 
perly so  called.  His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness ;  his  erent  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
epic  works ;  his  heavenly  machines  are  many,  and  his 
human  persons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
Rymer's  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
world  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
will  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
grant  us  that  his  tnoughts  are  derated,  his  words 
sounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the 
manner  of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his 
Gredsms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is 
true  he  runs  into  a  flat  of  tkonght  sometimes  for  a 
handred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
a  track  of  Scripture.  His  antiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  his  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  though,  per- 
haps, the  lore  of  their  masters  may  have  transported 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  yet,  in  my 
pinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  reriyed, 
wlien  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  sisnifi- 
eant  than  those  in  practice ;  and  when  their  obscu- 
ntj  is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them 
which  dear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,' 
for  the  admission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  owes  a 
moderation  is  to  be  obsenred  in  the  use  of  them  ;  for 
unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  rerival, 
rona  into  wectation ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.  Neither  will  I  justiff  Milton  for  his  blank 
Terse,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caio,  and  other  lUlians,  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of 
rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
hts  own  particuUr  reason  U  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which  is  manifest  in  his 
*  Juvenilia,'  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  ace  when  the  soul  is  most 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 

[£ampoofi.j 

In  a  word,  that  fonner  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.  We 
h»ve  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  restore  to 
them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 
mise that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
xerenge,  when  we  have  been  afironted  in  the  same 
nature,  or  have  been  anyways  notoriously  abused, 
and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And 
yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  chanty,  all  offences 
m*e  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God. 
And  thu  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  sayinf  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 
condition  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  bef",  is  the  par- 
doning of  others  the  offences  which  they  have  done  to 
us  ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 
commission  of  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been 
xiotoriously  pfovoked.     Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pass 
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for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
my  own  innocence.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which 
I  nave  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
favourable  to  me;  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  age,  and  partiality  and  prejudice 
be  forgotten.  I  speax  of  my  morals,  which  have  been 
sufiliciently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular:  I  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  being 
naturally  vindictive,  have  surored  in  silence,  and 
possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  tnis  subject,  and  proceed  to 
pre  the  second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
he  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and  that  is, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those, 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  men.  They  may  and  ou^t  to  be 
upbndded  with  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  f^ 
lampooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  !*  When  they  come  m  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  God ! 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  pervons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire !  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support 
of  their  injustice !  The  weaker  sex  is  thdr  most  or- 
dinary theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  proeperousljr  unjust  are  entitled  to  panegyric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  ul  manner 
of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsome- 
ness  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulness 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoiled 
with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is 
laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is  al- 
most a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indignation  forced  it  from  me.  * 


[Drydm*i  TrandatUm  of  VtrgiL] 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in 
my  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  .sickness,  curbed  in  my  senius,  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed in  all  I  write ;  ana  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  prejudio^  against  me, 

*  The  abase  of  persoaal  ntfres,  or  lampoons,  as  thsf  wsvs 
called,  was  carried  to  a  prodigimu  extent  In  the  days  of  Dry- 
den,  when  eTflry  man  of  fashion  was  obliged  to  write  venss ; 
and  those  who  had  neither  poetry  oor  wit,  had  leeoufsa  to 
ribaldry  and  UbeIliBg.-H»r  Wattgr  SesCt 
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bj  Um  lying  cbanctw  which  hat  been  giren  them  of 
mj  mor^.  Yet,  steady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  hare,  by  the  blessing 
of  Ood  on  my  endeavours,  oTercome  all  difficulties, 
and  in  some  measure  acquitted  myself  of  the  debt 
which  I  owed  the  public  when  I  undertook  this  work. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge 
to  the  Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecutibn,  and  conclusion  ot 
my  present  studies,  which  are  more  happily  performed 
tluui  I  could  hare  promised  to  myself^  when  I  laboured 
under  such  discouragements.  For  what  I  have  done, 
imperfect  as  it  is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judced  in  after  ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  no  dishonour  to  my  native  country, 
whose  lamraage  and  poetiy  would  be  more  esteemed 
abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.  Somewhat 
(give  me  leave  to  say)  I  hare  added  to  both  of  them 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting  (especially  the  lant)  in  all  our 
poets,  even  in  those  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  have  not  cultivated  their  mother-tongue  with 
sufficient  care;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  have  judged  the  ornament  of  words  and 
sweetness  of  sound  unnecessarv.  One  is  for  raking  in 
Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius^  for  antiquated  words, 
which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when  sound 
or  significancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  language. 
But  many  of  his  deserve  not  this  reclemptiou,  any 
more  th^  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are 
slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to 
lile,  if  a  wish  could  revive  them.  Others  have  no  ear 
for  verse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinction  of 
thoughts,  but  mingle  farthings  with  their  gold  to 
make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to 
me;  but  since  the  Revolution,  I  have  wholly  re- 
nounced that  talent:  for  who  would  give  physic  to  the 
gie«t  when  he  is  uncalled — to  do  his  patient  no  ^ood, 
aad  endanger  himself  for  his  prescription  1  Neither 
am  I  ignorant  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for 
manj  of  those  faults,  of  which  I  have  too  liberally 
amugned  others. 

[jffistorf  and  Bioffraphy,} 

It  may  now  be  expected  that,  having  written  the 
life  of  a  historian,*  I  should  take  occasion  to^  write 
somewhat  concerning  history  itself.  But  I  think  to 
commend  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  that  study  are  both  so  very  obvious,  that  a  quick 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagine  faster 
than  I  can  write.  Besides,  that  the  post  is  taken  up 
already;  and  few  authors  have  travelled  this  way, 
but  who  have  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as  they  paNsed. 
For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame, 
that  I  never  read  anything  but  for  pleasure,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my 
life ;  but  th^  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it,  as 
they  ought,  for  their  instruction,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  private  manners,  and  the  management  of  public 
afl^iirs,  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  plea- 
sant school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past 
ages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  heroes  of 
them ;  it  is,  If  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  pro- 
spective glass,  carrying  your  soul  to  a  vast  distance, 
and  taking  in  the  farthest  objects  of  antiquity.  It 
informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory ;  it  helps 
us  to  judge  of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the 
like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  Iwing 
the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
can  come  to  pass  but  some  precedent  of  the  like 
nature  has  alrouly  been  produced ;  so  that,  having  the 
causes  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived 
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in  the  effects,  if  we  have  judgment  enough  bat  to 
draw  the  parallel. 

God,  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  providence  over^ 
rules  and  guides  all  actions  to  the  aecret  end  he  has 
ordained  them ;  but  in  the  way  of  human  causes,  a 
wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  is  a  natural 
connection  betwixt  them ;  and  thou^  be  cannot  fore- 
see accidents,  or  all  things  that  possibly  can  come,  he 
may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretell  that  firom 
the  like  counsels  will  probably  succeed  the  like  evenu; 
and  thereby  in  all  concernments,  and  all  offices  of  life, 
be  instructed  in  the  two  main  points  on  which  depend 
our  happiness — that  is,  what  to  avoid,  and  what  to 
choose. 

The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of  matter, 
method,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  first  pro- 
priety is  necessary,  to  keep  our  understanding  from 
the  impositions  of  falsehood ;  for  history  is  an  argu- 
ment framed  from  many  particular  examples  or  in- 
ductions ;  if  these  examples  are  not  true,  then  those 
measures  of  life  which  we  take  from  them  will  be 
false,  and  deceive  us  in  their  consequence.  The 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former ;  for  if  the  method 
be  confiLsed,  if  the  words  or  expressions  of  thou^t 
are  anv  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas  which  we  receive 
must  be  imperfect ;  and  if  such,  we  are  not  taught 
by  them  what  to  elect  or  what  to  shun.  Truth, 
therefore,  b  required  as  the  foundation  of  history  to 
inform  us,  disposition  and  perspicuity  as  the  manner 
to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the 
well  being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  three  wpt- 
cies — commentaries,  or  annals ;  history',  properly  so 
called ;  and  biographia,  or  the  lives  of  particular  men. 

Commentaries,  or  annals,  are  (as  I  may  so  call 
them)  naked  history,  or  the  plain  relation  of  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  succesHion  of  time,  divested  of  all 
other  ornaments.  The  springs  and  motives  of  actions 
are  not  here  sought,  unless  they  ofier  themselves,  and 
are  open  to  every  man's  discernment.  The  method  is 
the  most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  depaidiuj; 
only  on  the  observation  of  months  and  years,  anil 
drawing,  in  the  order  of  them,  whatsoever  happened 
worthy  of  relation.  The  style  is  easy,  simple,  unforced, 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figxues;  councils, 
guesses,  politic  observations,  sentenoess  and  ormticn*, 
are  avoided  ;  in  few  words,  a  bsre  narration  is  iu  busi- 
neiis.  Of  this  kind,  the  *  Commentaries  of  Oesar'  ait 
certainly  the  most  admirable,  and  after  him  the  *  An- 
nals of  Tacitus'  may  have  plaoe ;  nay,  even  the  prince 
of  Greek  historians,  Thucydides,  may  almost  be  ad»»ted 
into  the  number.  For,  though  he  instrucis  everywhere 
by  sentences,  though  he  gives  the  causes  of  actions, 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  orations  where 
they  are  necessary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  first  de- 
signed his  work  a  commentary;  every  year  writii^ 
down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  as  he  was,  the 
particular  occurrences  of  the  time,  in  the  order  as 
they  happened ;  and  his  eighth  book  is  wholly  written 
after  the  way  of  annals ;  though,  out-living  the  war, 
he  inserted  in  his  others  those  ornaments  which  render 
his  work  the  most  complete  and  most  instructive  now 
extant. 

History,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  by 
the  addition  of  those  parts  which  are  not  required  to 
annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  £uther  to  be  said 
concerning  it ;  only,  that  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
style  is  here  necessary.  That  Uie  guesses  of  secret 
causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at  least  from 
the  most  probable  circumstances,  not  perverted  by  tiie 
malixnity  of  the  author  to  sinister  interpretations  (of 
which  Tacitus  is  accused),  but  candidly  laid  down, 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  that  nothing 
of  concernment  be  omitted ;  but  things  of  trivial  mo- 
ment are  still  to  be  n^lectcd,  as  debasing  the  m^esty 
of  the  work  ;  that  neither  paziialit/  nor  pr^ndica 
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Appear,  but  that  troth  may  eT«i}r«rheie  be  Bacred : 
*  Ne  <^iiid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  mm  audeat 
hiitonciis'— [' that  a  hi«(<mai]  Bhoald  nerer  dare  to 
ipeak  falfelv,  or  fear  to  speak  what  is  true']  ;  that  he 
neither  incune  to  supemtition,  in  j^TiDg  too  much 
credit  to  oraelea,  prophecies,  diTinations,  and  prodi- 
gies, nor  to  Irrelinon,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty 
FiroTidence;  but  where  general  opinion  has  prevailed 
of  an/  miraeoloas  accident  or  portent,  he  ought  to 
relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opinion  on  our 
helieC  Next  to  Thucydides  in  this  kind,  m»y  be 
accounted  Polybius,  amongst  the  Grecians ;  Liry, 
though  not  free  from  supentition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ill  nature,  amongst  the  Romans ;  amongst  the  modem 
Italians,  Ouicdudini  and  Darila,  if  not  partial ;  but 
abore  aU  men,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  liincere,  un- 
affected, and  most  instructive  Philip  de  Comines, 
amongst  the  French,  though  he  only  gives  his  history 
;  the  humble  name  of  Commentaries.  I  am  i^orry  I 
1 1  cannot  find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced 
'  some  commendable  historians,  any  proper  to  be  ranked 
I  with  these.  Buchanan,  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his 
, '  Latin,  and  for  his  learning,  and  for  all  other  endow- 
;  ments  belonging  to  a  historian,  might  be  placed 
I '  amongst  the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  too  much  leaned 
I  to  prejudice,  and  too  manifestly  declared  .himself  a 
ywij  of  a  cause,  rather  than  a  historian  of  it.  £x- 
I ,  cepting  only  that  (which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far 
on  so  great  a  man,  but  only  to  give  caution  to  his 
[  readers  concerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in 
I  him  a  writer  comparable  to  any  of  the  modems,  and 
I      excelled  by  few  of  the  ancients. 

Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lives, 

'      comes  next  to  be  considered ;  which  in  dignity  is  in- 

I      ferior  to  the  other  two,  as  being  more  confined  in 

action,  and  treating  of  wars  and  councils,  and  all 

I      other  public  affain  of  nations,  onl^  as  they  relate  to 

him  whose  life  is  written,  or  as  his  fortunes  have  a 

particular  dependence  on  them,  or  connexion  to  them. 

All  things  here  are  circumscribed  and  driven  to  a 

:  I     point,  so  as  to  terminate  in  one ;  consequently,  if  the 

action  or  counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some 

part  of  it  must  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it 

1      be  .supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.     Heniin, 

likewise,  must  be  less  of  variety,  for  the  same  reason  ; 

I  becauae  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  re- 
1^     lated,  not  those  of  many.     Thus  the  actions  and 

achievements  of  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey,  are 

I I  all  of  them  but  the  successive  parts  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  of  which  we  could  have  no  perfect  image, 

>      if  the  same  hand  had  not  given  us  the  whole,  though 
'  1     at  several  views,  in  their  particular  lives. 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  above  alleged, 
that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  dimity  inferior  to  nis- 
I  tory  and  annals,  in  pleasure  and  instruction  it  equals, 
'<  or  even  excels,  both  of  them.  It  is  not  only  com- 
'  1  mended*  by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate  the  memonr 
'  j  of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best  thanks  which 
1 1  poaterity  can  pay  them,  but  also  the  examples  of 
rirtue  are  of  more  vigour  when  they  are  thus  con- 
|i  tracted  into  individuals.  As  the  sunbeams,  united 
\  in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point,  have  greater  force  than 
1 1  when  they  are  darted  from  a  plain  superficies,  so  the 
' ,  virtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a 
1;  single  atoiy,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and 
I  more  liTely  impression  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
'  I  many  men  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same  means 
I  that  they  give  us  pleasure,  the^  afibrd  us  profit  too. 
I  For  when  Sie  understanding  is  intent  and  fixed  on  a 
I  ringle  thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark ;  eveiy  part 
I  of  th«  object  sinks  into  it,  and  the  soul  receives  it 
I  nnmized  and  whole.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
menda  the  unity  o(  action  in  a  poem ;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  thin^  at  once, 
Bor  of  eonoeiying  fully  any  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
Whataoeyer  distncts  the  pleasure,  leasens  it ; 


and  as  the  reader  is  more  concerned  at  one  man's 
fortune  than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is 
more  capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  he  confine 
himself  to  this  nairow  compass.  The  lineaments* 
features,  and  colourings  of  a  single  picture  may  be  hit 
exactly ;  but  in  a  histoiy-piece  of  many  fibres,  the 
general  design,  the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it, 
the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another,  the  divenity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowing  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  a  uniformity,  are  of  so  difiicult 
performance,  that  neither  b  the  resemblance  of  pcuti- 
cular  persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  complete;  for  any  considerable  error  in  the 
parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and  lame.  Thus, 
then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography 
than  in  history.  All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of 
moral  philowphy  reduced  into  examples.  Moral  phi- 
losophy is  divided  into  two  parts,  ethicM  and  politics ; 
the  first  instructs  us  in  our  private  ofiices  of  virtue, 
the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  managemeut 
of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  these  teach  by  argu- 
mentation and  reasoning,  which  rush  as  it  were  into 
the  mind,  and  possess  it  with  violence ;  but  history 
rather  allures  than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glides 
into  us,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and,  in  one 
word,  reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions ; 
therefore  the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they 
are  the  more  useful  also,  and  by  being  more  known, 
they  are  more  powerful.  Now,  unity,  which  is  defined, 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood  than 
multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure  participates  of 
infinity.    The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia,  or  the  histories  of  i>articular  lives,  though 
circumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more  extensive  in 
the  style  than  the  other  two ;  fur  it  not  only  compre- 
hends them  both,  but  hojs  somewhat  superadded,  whict 
neither  of  them  have.  The  style  of  it  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  occa<(ion.  There  are  proper  places  in 
it  for  the  plainness  and  nakedness  of  narration,  which 
is  ascribed  to  annals ;  there  is  also  room  reserY-ed  for 
the  loftiness  and  gravity  of  general  history,  when  the 
actions  related  shall  require  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  is,  withal,  a  descent  into  minute  cir- 
cumstances and  trivial  prnwages  of  life,  which  are 
natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity 
of  the  other  two  will  not  admit.  There  you  are  con- 
ducted only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led 
into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  see  him  in 
his  undresH,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  pri- 
vate actions  and  conversations.  You  ma^  behold  a 
Scipio  and  a  Leelius  gathering  cockle-shehs  on  the 
shore,  Au^stus  playing  at  bounding- stones  with  boys, 
and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  his 
children.  *  The  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away ;  you 
see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  naked  as  ever  nature 
made  him;  are  made  acouainted  with  his  passions 
and  his  follies,  and  find  the  demi-god  a  man.  Plu- 
tarch himself  has  more  than  once  defended  this  kind 
of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, he  sajTS  thus :  *  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history ;  nor  does 
it  follow,  that,  because  an  action  is  great,  it  therefore 
manifests  the  greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest 
betrays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a 
battle  fought  wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slain, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories.'  In  an- 
other place,  he  quotes  Xenophon  on  the  like  occasion : 
*  The  savings  of  gn;at  men  in  their  familiar  discourses, 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which 
is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'  Our  author 
therefore  needs  no  excuse,  but  rather  deserves  a  com* 
mendation,  when  he  relates,  as  pleasant,  some  aayings 
of  his  heroes,  which  appear  (I  must  confesa  it)  yeij 
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cold  ftud  insipid  mirth  to  us.  For  it  i«  not  his  mesui- 
inff  to  commend  the  jest,  but  to  paint  the  man ;  be- 
sides, we  may  hare  lost  somewhat  of  the  idiotism  of 
that  language  in  which  it  was  spoken ;  and  where  the 
conceit  is  couched  in  a  single  word,  if  all  the  signi- 
fications of  it  are  not  criticallj  understood,  the  grace 
and  the  pleasantry  are  lost. 

But  in  all  parts  of  biography,  whether  familiar  or 
stately,  whether  sublime  or  low,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  Plutarch  equally  excelled.  If  we  compare  him 
to  others,  Dion  Cassius  is  not  so  sincere ;  Herodian,  a 
lover  of  truth,  is  oftentimes  deceived  himself  with 
what  he  had  falsely  heard  reported ;  then,  the  time  of 
his  emperors  exceeds  not  in  all  above  sixty  years,  so 
that  his  whole  history  will  scarce  amount  to  three 
lives  of  Plutarch.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
called  alike  either  authors  of  histories  or  writers  of 
lives ;  but  the  first  of  them  runs  too  willinglv  into 
obscene  descriptions,  which  he  teaches,  while  he  re- 
lates ;  the  other,  besides  what  has  already  been  noted 
of  him,  often  falls  into  obscurity ;  and  both  of  them 
have  made  so  unlucky  a  choice  of  times,  that  they 
are  forced  to  describe  rather  monsters  than  men ;  and 
their  emperors  are  either  extravagant  fools  or  tyrants, 
and  most  usually  both.  Our  author,  on  the  contrary, 
as  be  was  more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  dispraise, 
has  generally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  famous 
for  their  several  virtues ;  at  least  such  whose  frailties 
or  vices  were  overpoised  by  their  excellences;  such 
from  whose  examples  we  may  have  more  to  follow  than 
to  shun.  Yet,  as  he  was  impartial,  he  disguised  not 
the  faults  of  any  man,  an  example  of  which  is  in  the 
life  of  LucuUus,  where,  after  he  has  told  us  that  the 
double  benefit  which  his  countrymen,  the  Chscroneans, 
received  from  him,  was  the  chiefest  motive  which  he 
had  to  write  his  life,  he  afterwards  rips  up  his  luxury, 
and  shows  how  he  lost,  through  his  mismanagement, 
his  authority  and  his  soldiera'  love.  Then  he  was 
more  happy  in  his  digressions  than  any  we  have 
named.  I  have  alwa3rs  been  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
his  imitator  Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out 
of  the  common  road ;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better 
for  their  wandering.  The  best  quarry  lies  not  always 
in  the  open  field :  and  who  would  not  be  content  to 
follow  a  good  huntsman  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
when  he  knows  the  game  will  reward  his  pains  1  But 
if  we  mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  observe  that 
the  great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety 
of  his  learning ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so 
yastly  furnished  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and  was  forced,  as  I 
may  say,  to  lay  down  some  at  every  passage,  and  to 
scatter  his  riches  as  he  went :  like  another  Alexander 
or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city,  or  planted  a  colony,  in 
eyery  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  greatnesit.  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and 
Athens,  and  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  he  has 
discovered  in  their  foundations,  their  institutions, 
their  growth,  their  height  ;  the  decay  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  alteration  of  the  last.  You  see  those 
several  people  in  their  different  laws,  and  policies, 
and  forms  of  government,  in  their  warriors,  and 
senators,  and  demagogues.  Nor  are  the  ornaments  of 
poetry,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes,  forgotten 
by  him  ;  in  both  which  he  instructs,  as  well  as  pleases ; 
or  rather  pleases,  that  he  may  instruct. 

Dryden  was  exceedingly  sensitiye  to  the  criticisros 
of  the  paltry  yersifiers  of  his  day.  Among  those 
who  annoyed  him  was  Elkanah  Settle,  a  now  for- 
gotten rhymer,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  yiolent 
war  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  The  following  is  an 
amosing  specimen  of  a  criticism  by  Dryden  on 
8ettle*8  tragedy,  called  *  The  Empress  of  Morocco,* 
which  seems  to  haye  roused  the  jealousy  and  indig- 
Mtkm  of  the  critic : — 


'  To  conclude  this  act  with  the  most  mmbling  piece 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet — 

•*  To  flatterinff  lightnii«  oar  felfiied  i 
Which,  becked  with  thunder,  do  but  gfld  a  s 
Cbtt/brm  a  tmiU  to  lightning,  make  a  tsuZe  imitate 
lightmngf  KDdJUUlering  lightning:  lightning,  sure,  is  a 
threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning  most  gOd  a 
storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  light- 
ning, then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too :  ^  gUd 
with  tmilta  is  a  new  inyention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
storm  by  being  hadced  with  ihvtiider.  Thunder  is  put 
of  the  storm  ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to 
gild  another  part,  and  help  by  backing;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed,  or 
having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gilding 
by  conforming,  tmillng,  lightning,  hadcing,  and  tkum- 
dermg.  The  whole  Ih  as  if  I  should  say  thus  :  I  will 
make,  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 
horse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  does 
but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is 
no^  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these 
two  lines  aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being 
sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
at  once.* 

The  controyersies  in  which  Dryden  was  fineqnently 
engaged,  were  not  in  general  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  discussion.  The  authors  of  those 
days  descended  to  gross  personalities.  '  There  was,' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
II.,  a  semi-barbarous  yirulence  of  coDtroyersy,  eyen 
upon  abstract  points  of  literature,  whkh  would  be 
now  thought  injudicious  and  unfair,  eyen  by  the 
newspaper  adyocates  of  contending  factions.  A 
critic  of  that  time  neyer  deemed  he  bad  so  effec- 
tually refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adyersaiy,  as 
when  he  had  said  aomething  disrespectful  of  his 
talents,  person,  or  moral  character.  Tbua,  literary 
contest  was  embittered  by  peraooal  hatred,  and 
truth  was  so  far  from  being  the  object  of  the  I 
combatants,  that  eyen  yictory  was  tasteiesi  unless 
obtained  by  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  j 
antagonist'*  i 

I 

8I&  WILLIAM  TEMPLE.  I 

Sib  William  Temple,  a  well-known  statennan    \ 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  possesses  a  high  reputatioo 
as  one  of  the  chief  polishers  of  the  English  language: 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the    j 
Rolls  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  L  and  II,    | 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  1628.    He  studied  at    i 
Cambridge  under  Cudworth  ns  tutor ;  but  being  in- 
tended for  public  life,  deyoted  his  attention  chiefly  to    \ 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  After  trayelliog 
for  six  years  on  the  continent,  he  went  to  reside    i 
with  his  father  in  Ireland,  where  he  represented    ' 
the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  at  Dublin    > 
in  1661.    Remoying,  two  years  afterwurds,  to  Eng-    ' 
land,  the  introductions  which  he  carried  to  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  day  speedily  procured    ' 
him  employment  in  the  diplomatic  senrioe.    He  was    i 
sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  and  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  oo 
his  return  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  he    | 
was  appointed  English    resident  at  the  court  cf 
Brussels.     The  peace  of  western  Europe  was  at 
this  time  in  danger  from  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.    Temple  paid  a  yisit  to  the 
Dutch  goyemor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with 
great  skilly  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  celebrated 
'triple  alliance*  between  En^and,    Holland,   and 
Sweden,  by  wlych  the  career  of  Louis  was  ibr  a    , 
time  effectually  checked.    In  the  same  year  he  i«-     i 
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ceired  the  appointment  of  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  resided  in  that  capacity  for  about  twelye 


BIr  William  Temple. 

months,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  De  ^tt,  and 
also  with  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  IIL  of  England.  The  corrupt  and  wavering 
principles  of  the  English  court  having  leti  to  the 
recall  of  Temple  in  1669,  he  retired  from  public 
business  to  his  residence  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
and  there  employed  himself  in  literanr  occupations 
and  gardening.  In  1674,  however,  he  with  some 
reluctance  consented  to  return  as  ambassador  to 
HoUandj  in  which  country,  besides  engaging  in 
various  important  negotiations,  he  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  Duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter  Mar^. 
That  important  and  popular  event  took  place  in 
1677.  Having  finally  returned  to  England  in  1679, 
Temple  was  pressed  by  the  king  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  state,  which,  however,  he 
persisted  in  refusing.  Charles  was  now  in  the  ut- 
most perplexity,  in  consequence  of  the  discontents 
and  difficulties  which  a  long  course  of  misgovern- 
roent  had  occasioned ;  and  used  to  hold  long  conver- 
sations with  Temple,  on  the  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  measure 
advised  by  Sir  William  was  the  appointment  of  a 
privy  council  of  thirty  persons,  in  conformity  with 
whose  advice  the  king  should  always  act,  and  by 
whom  all  his  affairs  should  be  freely  and  openly 
debated ;  one  half  of  the  members  to  consist  oif  the 
frr&Lt  officers  of  state,  and  the  other  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  This  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charies,  and 
excited  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  hopes 
of  the  x)eople  were,  however,  speedily  frustrated  by 
the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  factiousness  of  some 
of  the  members.  Temple,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  council,  soon  became  disgusted  with  its  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  those  of  the  king,  and,  m  1681, 
finally  retired  from  public  life.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
where  Jonathan  Swift,  then  a  young  man,  resided 
with  him  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  After  the 
Revolution,  King  William  sometimes  visited  Temple 
in  order  to  consult  him  about  public  affairs.  His 
death  took  place  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
Throughout  his  whole  career,  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Temple  was  marked  by  a  cautious  regard 
for  his  personal  comfort  and  reputation ;  a  quality 


which  strongly  disposed  him  to  avoid  risks  of  every 
kind,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  those  departments  of 
public  business  where  the  exercise  of  eminent 
courage  and  decision  was  required.  His  character 
as  a  patriot  is  therefore  not  one  which  calls  for 
high  admiration ;  though  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
in  his  favour,  that  as  he  seems  to  have  had  a  lively 
consciousness  that  neither  hiv  abilities  nor  dispo- 
sitions fitted  him  for  vigorous  action  in  stormy 
times,  he  probably  acted  with  prudence  in  with- 
drawing from  a  field  in  which  he  would  have  only 
been  mortified  by  failure,  and  done  harm  instead  of 
good  to  the  public.  Being  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  low  spirits,  he  might  have  been  disabled 
for  action  by  the  very  emergencies  which  demanded 
the  greatest  mental  energy  and  self-possession.  As 
a  private  character,  he  was  respectable  and  decorous: 
his  temper,  naturally  haughty  and  unamiable,  was 
generally  kept  under  good  regulation ;  and  among 
his  foibles,  vanity  was  the  most  prominent. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
short  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  longest  production  is 
Ohaervations  upon  ike  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
landsy  compost  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen. 
This  is  accounted  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
when  compared  with  his  Essay  on  the  Original  and 
Nature  of  Government,  written  about  the  same  time, 
shows  that  he  had  much  more  ability  as  an  observer 
and  describer,  than  as  a  reasoner  on  what  he  saw. 
Besides  several  political  tracts  of  temporary  interest, 
he  wrote  Essays  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning ; 
the  Gardens  of  Epicurus ;  Heroic  Virtue ;  Poetry ; 
Popular  Discontents;  Health  and  Long  Life.  In 
these  are  to  be  found  many  sound  and  acute  obser- 
vations expressed  in  the  perspicuous  and  easy,  but 
not  very  correct  or  precise  language,  for  which  he 
is  noted.  His  correspondence  on  public  affairs  has 
idso  been  published. 

Of  all  his  productions,  that  which  appears  to  us, 
in  matter  as  well  as  composition,  the  best,  is  a  letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  her  excessive  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  eloquent,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  affectionate  expostulation,  it  is  probably  un- 
equalled within  the  compass  of  English  literature. 
This  admirable  piece  will  be  found  ammg  the 
extracts  which  follow. 

The  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  characterised 
by  Dr  Blair  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  *  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,'  adds  that  critic, 
*  he  rises  a  degree  above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  cor- 
rectness, he  is  not  in  tlie  highest  rank.  All  is  easy 
and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious ; 
smoothness^  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the 
distinguishmg  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing 
sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has 
stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of 
his  own  character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  siem 
engaged  in  conversation  witli  him ;  we  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for 
him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle 
between  a  negligent  simplicity  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ornament  which  this  character  of  style 
admits.**  In  a  conversation  preserved  by  Boswell 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  'Sir  William  Temple  was 
the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose ; 
before  his  time,  they  were  careless  of  arrangement, 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an 
important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of  speech    it  was  concluded.'t     Thii 
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remark,  howerer,  has  certainl/  greater  latitude 
than  Johnson  would  have  given  it  if  published  by 
himself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  Temple's  produc- 
tions are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
(»deoGe;  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is 
fanfiliar  with  the  prose  of  Drummund,  Cowley, 
Dryden,  and  Sprat    - 

{AgaUui  Exemwe  Grkf.*\ 

The  honour  which  I  received  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyship  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
doubtea  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confidence  of  givins  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
the  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been 
given  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate  ezprowions 
m  several  of  your  letter^  respectii^^  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  m  all  which  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
haps none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  re^jds  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  you  on  this  very  occasion,  how  unjust  and  un- 
kind soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which 
you  are  entered  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  madam,  toat  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
peat  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
m  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  UUpositiou  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sun*,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
God,  nor  of  more  case  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him ; 
if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  ^et  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
save  anythmg  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  were  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  ^ood ;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  are  more  than  the  bad ;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumiitanoes  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  friends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  ladvship  has  fairly  considered 
how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has 

Siven,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
ealt  with  him  in  yqur  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 

•  AddrssMd  tn  the  OoutttsM  of  Emsz  In  1674,  after  the  death 
sf  her  onlj  dangfater. 
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in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or 
children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how  few  friends  we 
hear  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  many  diseases 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will 
admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received  at  the 
hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  you  are,  and 
of  the  advantages  which  you  have,  would  look  like  a 
design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  we 
will  pity  vou  as  much  as  you  please,  u  you  will  tell 
us  who  they  are  whom  you  think,  upon  all  circum- 
stances, you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  could  ask,  but  thought  fit 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again,  either  because  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world ;  or,  per- 
haps, because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  put  me 
in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  rest,  would  you 
think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage, 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  me, 
never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away  1 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could 
be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more. 
You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  m  employment,  in 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have 
kept  your  beauty  and  your  hwlth,  unle«  you  have 
destroyed  them  yourself,  or  disoounged  them  to  stay 
with  you  by  usmg  them  ilL  You  have  friends  who 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give 
them  leave  to  oe.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  from 
all  who  know  vou ;  or  if  ever  it  fiuls  in  any  degree,  it 
is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  elae,  after  wnat  yon 
have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  waa  all  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you  indi&rent  to 
everything  else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as 
well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almi^ty  gave  you  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is 
this  his  fkult  or  yours  I  Nay,  if  it  not  to  be  very  un- 
thankful to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scornful  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  f  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you  have 
lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  tliank  him  for  no- 
thing he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ? 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  f  A  friend  makes  nie 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  can  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  uown,  I  scorn 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and 
say, '  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  has  done 
me  the  gmatest  wrong  in  the  worla.'  Have  I  reason, 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  t  or  would  it  be- 
come me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  hi^pened,  and  could 
not  be  remedied  I 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate 
our  passions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things 
below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  hb  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was  perhaps  as 
displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  extreme  afflic- 
tion is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment 
for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you 
had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  thai 
befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rather  than  to  injua- 
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tioe  iA  God.  And  it  becomes  xu  better  to  adore  the 
iwues  of  his  proTidenoe  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  causes;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of 
reasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and  con- 
tentment in  his  will  is  the  greatest  duty  wo  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  a^ply  to  all  our 
misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  reli^on  were  no  party  in  your 
CAse^  and  for  so  riolent  and  injurious  a  nief  you  had 
nothing  to  answer  to  Qod,  but  onlv  to  uie  world  and 
yoaneU,  yet  I  reij  mu(^  doubt  now  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bnng  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
needy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wise  have  been  peipetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  wa^  to  rcYive  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  relieve  it 
with  dirernons ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  these  ends  have  been  employed  the 
institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
lives  may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we 
lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
coveted,  friendship  and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  universal  opinions  and  desi^s,  if,  instead  of 
passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  resolve  to 
pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can  1  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesKes 
of  passions,  will  allow  that  you  show  either  temper- 
ance or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  iustioe !  And  as 
for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon  losing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
have  left  none  for  vourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  is 
said,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
have  ever  a^eed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  hare  no  passions  at  all, 
than  to  have  them  too  violent ;  or  such  alone  as,  in- 
stead of  heightening  our  pleasures,  afibrd  us  nothing 
hut  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been,  there 
is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed. But  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  to  have  something  heathenish; 
and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  have  something 
barbarous :  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
first  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  young  chil- 
dren are  taken  away,  we  are  sure  they  are  wefl,  and 
escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in  all  appearance,  have 
befallen  them  if  they  had  staved  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  firom  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem ;  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it 
pass  from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
you  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  nine  years  old ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  thkt  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  every- 
thinff  else  that  is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that 
itself  is  very  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
worlds  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
t  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age 
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might,  by  the  course  of  years  and  acddents,  become 
the  most  miserable  herself;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  younff. 

Yet  after  aU,  madam,  I  t&ink  your  loss  so  great, 
and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  passionate  complaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  heart,  do  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  tears 
water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  onoe  it  is  cut  down;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would 
encourage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  they 
could.  But  alas !  the  eternal  lairs  of  the  creation 
extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  sudi  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends  to  take 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again.  And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain  ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  un- 
reasonable, because  so  contrary  to  our  own  designs ; 
for  we  all  design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads 
and  destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  vet  sc 
far  gone  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your  ladyship  knowi 
very  well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  f^^t^Jt  as  if  it  came  from 
some  common  band.  Our  life  belouj^,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  and  our  family:  therdfore, 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  here  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound  t  Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent  t  What  great  difference  ^is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  we  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  fiom  the  same  despair!  But  what 
if  it  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Though  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  u  it  no  hurt  to  wound  mm,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  life  f  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  snuiU  one 
to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  eiyoyment 
of  life ! 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  leaat  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  en'deavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
OS  you  bestow  it ! — or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
you  should,  by  your  ill-usase  of  yonnielf,  so  much 
impair  the  strength  of  its  body,  and  perhaps  the  very 
temper  of  its  mind,  by  girin^  it  such  an  infusion  M 
melancholy  as  mav  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  the  acciuents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life  t  Would  it  be  a  small  injury  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whoM 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  sMds  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life  t 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  pas- 
sion,  and,  which  is  more^  with  so  much  reason ;  whe 
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\b  so  great  an  honour  and  aux)port  to  hin  family,  to 
great  a  hope  to  h'n  fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  life! 
Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  great  family  that 
you  should  desire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
niifering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away 
before  iu  timet  or  is  your  oountxy,  in  this  age,  so 
stored  with  great  persons,  that  you  should  enTy  it 
those  whom  we  may  justly  expect  irom  so  noble  a 
imcel 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease 
yon,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  yerj  well  I  never  ac- 
cused it,  nor  ever  increased  it  by  the  common  formal 
ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  Uie  first  office  of  the  kind  I  ever  performed,  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopcD 
what  was  so  Yiolent  could  not  be  long ;  but  when  I 
obserred  it  to  grow  stron^r  with  age,  and  increase 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran  ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour.  Nor  can  I 
end  it  without  begnng  of  your  ladyship,  for  God*s 
sake,  for  your  own,  tor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
friends,  your  country  and  your  fkmil^,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
sion ;  but  that  you  would  at  length  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
family,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  veins  of 
good  ikumour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
ehildren  and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and  your 
life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
great  an  honour  and  a  satisfaction  to  me,  as  if  your 
uulyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  towards 
this  cure ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  I  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

[Right  of  Private  Jtutf/ment  in  RdigionJ] 

Whosoever  designs  the  chanjcre  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  ffovemment,  by  any  other  meaiiH  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mijichiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  usher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
violence,  oppression,  cruelty,  rapine,  intemperance, 
injustice;  and,  in  short,  the  miserable  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders, 
and  virtnes  among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  these,  1  doubt,  are  something 
more  than  the  disputed  opinions  of  any  roan,  or  any 
particular  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 
great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
happiness  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  commandments  of  God  being  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation  ;  and  by  the 
rewards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jcwit,  throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  number  of  children, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has  been  per- 
petually disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  must  be 
left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  crcty  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  super- 
IMittral  arguments  and  means ;  which  impressions 
men  may  diigoiBe  or  dissemble,  but  no  man  can 


resist  For  belief  is  ne  more  in  a  man's  power  than 
his  stature  or  his  featoie ;  and  he  that  tells  me  I  most 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  because  'tis  the  truer  and 
the  letter,  without  other  arguments  thai  have  to  me 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  most 
change  my  gray  eyes  for  others  like  his  that  are  black, 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  He 
that  tells  me  1  must  inform  myself,  has  reason,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  can,  and 
perhaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  pret  ttill  differ 
from  him  ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  have 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  eo  to  the 
cud  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  understand  what  he 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  most 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

If  he  tbat,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasures  or  inte- 
rests as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and  allows  me  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  matten,  tells 
me  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  passion  or 
interest  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  how 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was ;  only  pnp- 
tends  to  know  me  better  than  1  do  myself,  idio  ouinot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  much  caie  of  my 
soul  as  he  has  of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  an  abenrd  or 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  because  they 
differ  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  ouarrel  instead  of  a 
dispute,  and  caXU  me  fool,  or  madman,  with  a  little 
more  circumstance ;  though,  perhaps,  I  pass  for  one 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertment  in  talk,  and 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  are  the  common  ciTilities, 
in  religious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  men, 
who  talk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  measure 
of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines  all 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  which  it  might  as  well  have  aided  in 
at  first,  That  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  our  happi- 
ness here,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  by  all  man- 
kind, as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  laws,  a& 
well  as  all  their  religions,  which  come  to  be  established 
by  the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opinions ; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  ooncunence  may  have  been 
produced  by  divine  impressions  or  inspirations.  For 
all  apee  in  teaching  and  commanding,  in  planting 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moial  virtues  which 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillity  of  evcxy 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  manners  and  dis- 
positions that  tend  to  the  peace,  order,  and  safttr  of 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  Nor 
could  I  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  them- 
selves, and  the  world  usually  calls,  rtUgioua  mm,  come 
to  put  so  great  weight  upon  those  points  of  belief 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  upon 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  ther  hare 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should  ven- 
ture the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and  their  order, 
which  are  certain  goods,  and  so  universally  esteemed, 
for  the  propagation  of  uncertain  or  contested  opinions. 

\Podic(d  6btttis.] 

The  more  tnie  and  natural  source  of  poetir  may  be 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  god  this  in^ration 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  whi<^  was  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  leaning  in 
^neral,  but  more  particularly  of  music  and  of  poe^. 
The  mystery  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppoee,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parts  or 
s«ciences :  this  was  that  celestial  fire  which  gave  sodi 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  those 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  world, 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  of  things  wo  agreeable 
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! '  aad  deligbtfiil  to  mankind ;  bj  the  influence  of  this 
'  j  eun  are  prodaoed  thoee  golden  and  ineihausted  mines 
'  of  inrention,  which  has  furnished  the  world  with  trea- 
'  i  sores  so  hi|^ljr  esteemed,  and  so  unirerBallv  known 
I  and  used,  in  ail  Uie  regions  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
'  ooTeied.  From  this  arises  that  elevation  of  eenius 
I  whidi  can  neTer  be  produced  by  any  art  or  study,  by 
-  pains  or  by  industry,  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
precepts  or  examples ;  and  therefore  is  agreed  by  ail 
[  to  be  the  pure  and  free  gift  of  hearen  or  of  nature, 
and  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of 
*    the  reiy  first  conception. 

t       But  though  inrention  be  the  mother  of  poetry,  yet 
this  child  is,  like  all  others,  bom  naked,  and  must  be 
nourished  with  care,  clothed  with  exactness  and  ele* 
ganoe,  educated  with  industry,  instructed  with  art, 
improved  by  application,  corrected  with  severity,  and 
accomplished  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
arrives  at  any  great  perfection  or  growth :  'tis  certain 
■    thai  no  compoeition  requires  so  many  several  inere- 
dienta,  or  of  more  different  sorts  than  this ;  nor  that, 
to  exoel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  necessary  so  many 
gifts  of  nature,  and  so  many  improvements  of  learning 
1    and  of  art.    For  there  must  be  a  universal  genius,  of 
!     great  oomnaas  as  well  as  great  elevation.    There  must 
.    be  a  spriffntly  imagination  or  fancy,  fertile  in  a  thou- 
'    sand  productions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  pierc- 
ing  into  every  comer,  and,  bv  the  light  of  that  trae 
poetical  fire,  discovering  a  thousand  little  bodies  or 
images  in  the  world,  and  similitudes  among  them, 
I!    unseen  to  common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be 
discovered  without  the  rays  of  that  sun. 
Besides  the  heat  of  invention  and  liveliness  of  wit, 
'     there  must  be  the  coldness  of  food  sense  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  to  distinguitm  between  things  and 
conceptions,  which,  at  first  sight,  or  upon  short  glances, 
'  -    «eem  alike ;  to  choose,  among  infinite  productions  of 
'  I    wit  and  fancy,  which  are  worth  preserving  and  culti- 
vating, and  which  are  better  stifled  in  the  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  bom,  as  not  worth  bring- 
, '    ing  up.    Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  fiat 
and  languishing ;  without  the  succours  of  judgment, 
<    'tis  wild  and  extravagant.    The  trae  wit  of  poesy  is, 
that  such  contraries  must  meet  to  compose  it ;  a 
genius  both  penetrating  and  solid  ;  in  expression  both 
delicacy  ana  force  ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
poem  must  have  something  both  sublime  and  just, 
,    amazing  and  agreeable.      There  must   be   a  great 
'    agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge 
and  correct ;  there  must  be  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.    To  work  up 
this  metal  into  exquisite  figure,  there  must  be  em- 
ployed the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  file. 
There  most  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and 
of  arts,  and,  to  go  the  lowest  that  can  be,  there  are 
required  ^ottMS,  judgment,  and  application  ;  for,  with- 
out this  laaty  all  the  rest  will  not  serve  turn,  and  none 
ever  waa  a  great  poet  that  applied  himself  much  to 
anything  elM. 

When  I  speak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
elegy,  a  song  or  a  satire ;  nor  by  a  poet  the  composer 
of  aiiy  of  these,  but  of  a  just  poem  ;  and  after  all  I 
,  have  said,  'tis  no  wonder  there  should  be  ao  few  that 
appeared  in  any  pifrts  or  any  ages  of  the  world,  or 
tnat  such  as  have  should  be  so  much  admired,  and 
have  almost  divinity  ascribed  to  them  and  to  their 
works.        •        ♦ 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  u]x>n 
poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour;  nor  to  give 
mlea  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  presumption :  be- 
sidea,  there  has  been  so  much  paper  blotted  upon  these 
subjects,  in  this  curious  and  censuring  age,  that  'tis 
ail  gfowa  tedious,  or  repetition.  The  modern  French 
wits  (or  prstendtts)  have  been  very  severe  in  their 
ccnsarea^  and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very 
Uttl«»  purpose;  for  I  know  not  why  they  might  not 


have  contented  themselves  with  those  given  by  Aris- 
totle and  Horace,  and  have  translated  them  rather 
than  commented  upon  them;  for  all  they  have  done 
has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem,  by  thoir  writings 
of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselves,  than 
improved  anybodpr  else.  The  truth  is,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  geniMt  of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  con- 
fined to  so  many  rules ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to 
subject  it  to  such  constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and 
grace,  which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even 
of  the  best  masters.  ^Tis  as  if,  to  make  excellent 
honey,  you  should  cut  ofi*  the  wings  of  your  bees,  con- 
fine them  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and  lay  flowers 
before  them  such  as  you  think  the  sweetest,  and  like 
to  yield  the  finest  extraction ;  you  had  as  good  pull 
out  their  stings,  and  make  arrant  drones  of  them. 
They  must  range  through  fields,  as  well  as  gardens, 
choose  such  flowers  as  they  please,  and  by  proprieties 
and  scents  thev  only  know  and  distinguish:  they 
must  work  up  their  cells  with  admirable  art,  extract 
their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and  sever  it  from  the 
wax  with  such  distinction  and  choice,  as  belongs  to 
none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 

Sir  William  Temple's  EsMay  upon  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  literary  controversies  which  have  oc- 
curred in  England.  The  composition  of  it  was 
suggested  to  him  principally  by  a  French  work  of 
Charles  Perrault,  on  '  The  Age  of  Louis  the  Great,' 
in  which,  with  the  view  of  flattering  the  pride  of 
the  grand  monctrque,  it  was  afllrmed  that  the  writers 
of  antiquity  had  been  excelled  by  those  of  modem 
times.  This  doctrine  excited  a  warm  controversy 
in  France,  where  the  poet  Boileau  was  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  in 
behalf  of  the  ancients  that  Sir  William  Temple  also 
took  the  field.  The  flrat  of  the  enemy's  arguments 
which  he  controverts,  is  the  allegation,  *  that  we 
must  have  piore  knowledge  than  the  ancients, 
because  we  have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and 
our  own ;  just  as  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders  sees  more  and  farther  than  he.'  To  this 
he  replies,  that  the  ancients  may  have  derived  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  from  their  predecessors,  nanu'ly, 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Syri- 
ans, and  Jews.  Among  these  nations,  says  he,  *were 
planted  and  cultivated  mighty  growths  of  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
ancient  story;  and  from  these  sources  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Lycurgus,  Pythagoras,  Phito,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have  drawn  all 
those  depths  of  knowledge  or  learning  which  have 
made  them  so  renown^  in  all  succeeding  ages.' 
Here  Temple  manifests  wonderful  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  assuming  as  facts  the  veriest  faUes  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  with  respect  to  Orpheus, 
of  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  in  conjunction  with 
that  equally  authentic  personage.  Anon,  and  in 
reference  to  whose  musical  powers  he  asks  trium- 
phantly, *  What  are  become  of  the  charms  of  music, 
by  which  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents, 
were  so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures 
changed ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly appeased,  so  that  they  might  be  justly  said 
to  be  turned  into  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into 
harts,  by  the  powen  and  charms  of  this  admirable 
music?*  In  the  same  credulous  spirit,  he  affirms 
that  *  The  more  ancient  sages  of  Greece  appear,  by 
the  characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have  been 
much  greater  men  than  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  They  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers 
of  their  uuuntrit'N  or  at  least  offered  or  invited  to  be 
BOb  either  of  th&ir  own  or  of  others,  that  desired 
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them  to  frame  or  reform  their  teTeml  institution!  of 
ciyil  goTemment  Ther  were  commonly  excellent 
poets  and  great  phvsicians:  they  were  so  learned 
in  natural  philosophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only 
eclipses  in  the  hearens,  but  earthquakes  at  land, 
and  storms  at  sea,  great  droughts,  and  great  plagues, 
much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of 
fruits  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  seyeral  of  them  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  the  people,  to 
make  plagues  cease;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  grou^  of  truth  or  no,  yet,  if  well  belicTed,  must 
hare  raised  tiiem  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.'  The  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  the  admirers  of  modem  learn- 
ing, that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
books  b^ore  those  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
Tliis,  howcTer,  gives  him  no  alarm :  for  it  is  very 
doubtAU,  he  tells  us,  whether  books,  though  they 
may  be  helps  to  knowledge,  and  serviceable  in  dlf- 
ftising  it,  *  are  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other  science  beyond  the  particular  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time'— as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduced  of  science  having  flourished  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down  I 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicrous:  'There 
is  nothing  new  in  astronomy,'  says  he,  '  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  wdeu  U  be  the  Copemican  eyetem* — a 
system  which  overturns  the  whole  fabric  c^  ancient 
astronomical  science,  though  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  'has  made  no  change  In 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.'  In  comparing  *  the 
great  wits  among  the  modems'  with  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  he  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Selden,  leaving  Shak- 
speare  luid  Milton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  from  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeming  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  *  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest  genius 
o[  any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and 

eiblished  in  ours  or  any  other  modem  language.' 
e  farther  declares,  that  after  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Spenser,  he  *  knows  none  of  the  moderns  that  have 
made  any  achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  re- 
cording.^ Descartes  and  Hobbes  are  *  the  only  new 
philosophers  that  have  made  entries  upon  the  noble 
stage  of  the  sciences  for  fifteen  hundred  vears  past,' 
and  these  *  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
FUto^  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.* 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  regarded  as  phi- 
losophers at  alL  But  the  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
adducing  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  that  *  the  oldest  books  we 
have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best*  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he,  *I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  nit  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.*  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Phalaris  (who  lived  in  Sicily  more  than 
five  centuries  before  Christ),  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
excellences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  thinks, 
*  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot  find 
out  this  to  be  an  originsL^  The  celebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
kd  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press,  got  intb  a 
f  narrel  with  tiie  celebrated  critic  Richard  Bentley,  a 


mta  deeply  verted  in  Greek  literature;  on  whom  he  i , 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  in  his  prefaoe.    Bentky, 
in  revenge,  demonstrated  the  Epistles  to  be  a  forgery,   i 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  some-   I 
what  irreverently  of  Sir  William  Temple.    Boyle,   , , 
with  the  assistance  of  Aldricli,    Atterbury,    and 
other  Christ-church  doctors  (who,  indeed,  were  the 
real  combatants),  sent  forth  a  reply,  the  ptausibility 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  tiH   < , 
Bentley,  in  a  most  triumphant  rejoinder,  exposed  the 
gross  ignorance  which  lay  concealed  under  the  wit  I  ■ 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.     To  these  partiei, 
however,  the  controversy  was  not  confined.    Boyle    , 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  powen, 
if  not  by  the  leammg,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.    Swift,  who  came  into  the  Add  on 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  published 
on  this  occasion  his  famous  *  Battle  of  the  Books,* 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  speak  of  Bent-  | 
ley  in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt.    In  the    ' 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  only 
that  schokr,  but  also  his  friend  the  Ilev.  WiUiam   1 1 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise  ,1 
entitled   'Reflections  upon  Ancient  and    Modern    I 
Leaming,*  published  in  1694.     To  some  parts  of    | 
that  treatise  Sir  William  wrote  a  reply,  the  td-    | 
lowing  passage  In  which  suggested,  we  doubt  not,   ,i 
the  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  by  Swift   , 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  of  the  experimental  researches  i  i 
of  the  projectors  at  Lagoda.    *  What  has  been  pro-    , 
duced  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  mankind, 
by  all  the  airy  speculations  of  those  who  have  passed    I 
for  the  great  advancers  of  knowledge  and  learaiog 
these  last  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our    I 
modem  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  and   , , 
should  be  very  glad  to  find.    I  have  indeed  heard  d  \ 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  wxaesaed   i . 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning   h 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progress 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  universal 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  all  that  have  it ; 
the  pliilosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  by 
men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  the  transftision  of    j 
young  blood  into  old  men*s  veins,  which  will  make    , 
them  as  gamesome  as  the  lambs  from  which  'tis 
to  be  derived;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  tum  when  they  have  forgot  their 
own;    the  knowletlge  of  one   another's  thoughts  > 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking;  the  art    I 
of  flying,  till  a  man  happens  to  fidl  down  and  break  <  | 
his  neck ;  double-bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  can 
ever  be  cast  away  besides  the  first  that  was  msde ;    . 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noWe  and  necessaiy 
juice  called  spittle,  which  will  come  to  be  sold,  sod 
very  cheap,  in  the  apothecaries'  shops ;  discoveries 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyages  between 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  frequenUy 
as  between  York  and  Iond<Ki:  which  such  poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  aa  wild  as  those  of  Ariosto, 
but  without  half  so  much  wit,  or  so  much  inrtruc- 
tion;  for   there,  these   modem  sages  may  know 
where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  wt 
senses,  preserved  in  vials,  with  thoae  of  Orlanda 

■I 

'WXLZX4M  WOTTON.  ' 

WnxiAii  Wotton  (1666-1726),  a  dcrgyiMnJ^ 
Buckinghamshire,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  toe 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrow 
various  other  works,  of  which  none  de*"^c  .^ 
specified  except  his  condemnatory  remarks  on  S^iitJ 
•Tale  of  a  Tub.*  In  chUdhood,  his  talent  for  langu^ 
was  so  extraordinary  and  precocious,  that  when  nre 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  «« 
Hebrew,  almost  as  weU  as  English.    At  the  sge  » 
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twebre  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arti,  pre- 
vkmtly  to  which  he  had  gained  an  extenaiTe  ac- 
qumtiuice  with  teTeral  additional  langnagea,  includ- 
ing Arabic,  8)Tiac,  and  Chaldee ;  as  well  at  with 
geograpliy,  logic,  philoeophy,  chronology,  and  ma- 
thematica.  As  in  many  rimilar  cases,  howerer,  the 
expectations  held  ont  1^  his  early  proficiency  were 
not  jnatifled  by  any  great  achieTements  in  after  life. 
We  quote  the  foUowhig  passage  ftam  his  B^eetiona 
vpam  Ameimt  amd  MAan  Leammg  (1694),  chiefly 
because  it  records  the  change  of  manners  which 
took  plaoe  among  literary  men  daring  the  seren- 
tcoitb  oentory. 

[Dtdim  <ff  Pedantry  in  EHS^and,'] 

The  last  of  Sir  William  Temple's  reasons  of  the 
great  decay  of  modem  learning  is  pedantry;  the 
luging  of  which  is  an  erident  aripmient  tiiat  his  dis- 
coorae  is  leyelled  acainst  leammg,  not  as  it  stands 
uow,  but  as  it  was  nifty  or  sixty  yean  ago.    For  the 
new  philosophy  has  introduced  so  great  a  correspon- 
diiice  between  men  of  learning  and  men  of  business ; 
I     irbich   has  also  been  increased  by  other  accidents 
luuoDgst  th«  masten  of  other  learned  professions ;  and 
I '    that  pedantiy  w^ich  formerly  was  almost  univenal  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst 
'    the  young  men,  who  are  taught  in  the  universities  to 
laugh  at  that  frequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
cifiumon  discourse,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not 
rci^uire  it ;  and  tbat  nauseous  ostentation  of  reading 
,    and  scholarship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly 
WH)«  so  much  in  &shion.    Affecting  to  write  politely 
,    ill  modem  languages,  especially  the  French  and  ours, 
L&s  also  helped  Teiy  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has 
I !    enabled  abundance  of  men,  who  wanted  academical 
I '    education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  some  exactly,  upon 
'     rery  many  learned  subjects.     This  also  has  made 
''    writers  habitually  care&l  to  aToid  those  imperti- 
nences which  they  know  would  be  taken  notice  of  and 
ridiculed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  fine  new  French  books,  which  of  late  years  hare 
been  greedilr  sought  after  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentle- 
men and  scholars,  mar  in  this  particular  have  done 
abundance  of  good.    By  this  means,  and  by  the  help 
al«>  of  some  oiuier  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were 
jiot  learned  themselves  being  able  to  maintain  disputes 
with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk  more  warily, 
a-nd  brought  diem,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of 
countenance  at  that  vain  thrusting  of  their  learning 
into  ererything,  iHiich  before  had  £en  but  too  visible. 

SIR  MATTBEW  BAUL 

8tB  ^LiTTREW  Hals  (1609^1676)  not  only  ac- 
quired some  repatation  as  a  literary  man,  but  is 
celebrated  as  one  Of  the  most  upright  judges  that 
have  ever  sat  upon  the  English  bench.    Both  in  his 
studies  and  in  Uie  exercise  of  his  profession  he  dis- 
played  uncommon  industry,  which  was  favoured  by 
his  acquaintance  with  Selden,  who  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  appoint  hun  his  executes.    Hale  was  a 
judge  both  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and 
under  Charles  XL,  who  appointed  him  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  1660,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  kii^s  bench  eleven  years  after.    In  the  former 
capsurity,  one  of  his  most  notable  and  least  creditable 
acta  vrsw  the  condemnation  of  some  persons  accused 
cf  witchcraft  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1664.  Amidst 
the  immorality  of  Charles  II.*s  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustre  as  an  impartial^ 
incorruptible,  and  determined  administrator  of  jus- 
tice.   IHiough  of  a  benevolent  and  devout,  as  well  ns 
righteoiia  disposition,  his  manners  are  said  to  have 
been   austere;  ho  was,  moreover,  opinionativc,  iiml 
accessible  to  flattery.    In  a  previous  page,  we  have 


extracted  firom  Baxter  a  character  of  this  estimable 
man.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  are  many 
and  various,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  law.  His  religious  opinions  were  Cal- 
vinistical ;  and  his  chief  theologicnl  work,'  entitled 
Contemplatums^  Moral  and  Divine^  retains  consider- 
able  popularity  among  serious  ]>copIe  of  that  persua- 
sion. As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  present  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  children,  written  about  the  year 
1668. 

[On  ContvrsofMm.] 

Deab  CHiLOREif — I  thank  Ood  I  came  well  to  Fbr- 
rington  this  day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have 
some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more 
to  my  own  Bat»»factioii,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a 
letter,  to  give  yoii  nomc  poo<l  coftnsel.  The  subject 
shall  be  concen«injr  your  speech  ;  because  much  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  befall)i  persons  arises  from  the  well 
or  ill  managing?  of  their  conversation.  When  I  have 
leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  direc« 
tions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  anything  for  a  trath  which  you  know 
or  believe  to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  peat  sin  against 
Ood,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  trath,  and 
not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence  against  humanity 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  trath,  there 
can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  dis- 
grace which  it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much 
baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  trath,  or 
avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of  necessity 
for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  trath,  so  he 
himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must 
avoid  coming  near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor 
speak  anything  positively  for  which  you  have  no 
authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  wbras  be  few,  especially  when  your  supe- 
riors, or  strangers,  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your 
own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity, 
which  you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing  those 
whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conver- 
sation. Silenoe  your  opponent  with  reason,  not  wiUi 
noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrapt  another  when  he  is 
speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  you  will  understand 
him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better 
answer. 

Consider  before  yon  speak,  especially  when  the  busi- 
ness is  of  moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean 
to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that 
they  may  be  significant,  pertinent,  and  inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they  speak; 
or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near 
as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  per^ 
son  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  ob- 
serve what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory,  or  com- 
mit it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the 
worth  and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with ; 
and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  uae  to 
you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  imper-  I 
tincnt  pentons,  let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make  ' 
you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with  ' 
them  and  in  your  general  behaviour,  that  yon  may  ' 
avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person 
of  trath,  sobriety,  and  weight,  relates  strange  storie«, 
be  not  too  ready  to  believe  or  report  them  ;  and  yet 
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(anless  he  is  one  of  your  familiar  acquaintance)  be 
not  too  forward  to  coutradict  him.  If  the  occasion 
requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestlj 
and  gentfj,  not  bluntly  nor  coarsely ;  by  this  means 
you  will  aroid  giving  offence,  or  being  abused  for  too 
much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  yery  well 
know,  makes  you  great  and  extraontinary  profetwions, 
do  not  give  much  credit  to  him.  Probably,  you  will 
find  that  he  aims  at  something  bctiidcs  kindness  to 
you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  liitt  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  «n'ow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends 
you  to  your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell 
you  of  it ;  most  probably  he  has  either  deceived  and 
abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so.  Remember  the  fable 
of  the  fox  commending  the  sin^ng  of  the  crow,  who 
had  something  in  ber  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  n'ot  commend  yourselves. 
It  is  a  sign  that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking, 
if  your  own  tongue  must  praise  you  ;  and  it  is  fulsome 
and  uupleasiug  to  others  to  hear  such  commenda- 
tions. 

Speak  well  of  the  abHcnt  whenever  you  have  a  suit- 
able opportunity.  Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of 
anybooy,  unless  you  are  sure  they  deserve  it,  and 
unless  it  is  necessanr  for  their  amendment,  or  for  th^ 
safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only 
oaths,  but  all  imprecations  and  e^umeKt  protcxtntions. 

Forbear  scotiing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or 
natural  defects  of  any  person.  Such  otfences  leave 
a  deep  impression  ;  and  they  often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  me- 
nacing, or  spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Good  words 
make  friends ;  bad  words  make  enemies.  It  is  great 
prudence  to  gain  as  many  friends  as  we  honestly  can, 
especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  a 
good  word ;  and  it  is  grt>at  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  wonU,  which  are  of  no  adv&ntage  to  the  party 
who  uses  them.  When  faults  are  committed,  they 
may,  and  by  a  superior  they  must,  be  reproved :  but 
let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or  bittomeM ;  other- 
wise it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead  of 
reforming  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  the  offender, 
and  lay  the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  posAionate,  and  give  you  ill  language, 
rather  pity  him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will 
find  that  silence,  or  very  gentle  words,  are  the  most 
exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they  will  either  cure 
the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him 
sorry  for  his  passion,  or  they  will  bo  a  severe  reproof 
and  punishment  to  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will 
preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the  desor^'ed  repu- 
tation of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep  up  tho 
serenity  and  compOKure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and 
anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  everything  that  becomes 
him  as  a  man  or  as  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest 
of  any  Scripture  exprewions.  When  you  pronounce 
the  name  of  God  or  of  Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages 
or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  reverence  and 
seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is  'taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.* 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in 
religious  exercises,  do  not  publish  them ;  endeavour 
to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you  mention  them  at  all,  let  it 
be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  derision  or  reproach. 

Head  these  directions  often ;  think  of  them  seri- 
ously ;  and  practise  them  diligently.  You  will  find 
them  useful  in  your  conversation ;  which  will  be  every 
day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your  judgment, 
understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add  at  this  time,  but  my 
wish  and  command  that  you  will  remember  the  former 
«ounseb  that  I  have  frequently  given  you.  Begin  and 


end  the  day  with  private  prayer;  read  the  Scriptont 
often  and  seriously ;  be  atteutiye  to  the  public  mew 
ship  of  God.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  uieful  employ- 
ment ;  for  idleness  is  the  nuneiy  of  yain  and  ainiiil 
thoughts,  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  disorder  tbe 
life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one  another  H<moiir 
your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  hanh  to  my  ser- 
vants. Be  respectful  to  alL  Bear  my  abaence  pa- 
tiently and  cheerfully.    Behave  as  if  I  n 


present 
among  you  and  saw'  you.  Remember,  you  have  a 
greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always,  and  in  all 
places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your,  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you 
with  dutifulness,  observance,  and  obedience;  and 
account  it  an  honour  that  you  have  an  opportunity, 
by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  to  pay 
some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  mj 
family,  hot  let  there  be  no  want ;  and  provide  con- 
veniently for  the  poor. 

I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear, 
and  love,  and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advan- 
tage of  serving  him  ;  and  that  his  blessing,  and  pre- 
sence, and  direction,  may  bo  with  you,  and  oyer  you 
all. — I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 

England,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  adorned  by  tliree  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, who,  besides  making  important  contributions 
to  science,  were  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  and 
mural  txtt- Hence  of  their  personal  character,  and  an 
ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  truth.  Wc  allude  to  John  Locke,  £>bert  Boyle, 
and  bir  Isaac  Newton. 

JOHN  LOCKS. 

John  Locke,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  In  Somerset- 
shire, was  bom  in  1632,  and  after  reoeiving  his  ele- 


mentary education  at  Westminster  school  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Christ-church  college,  Oxford. 
In  the  latter  city  he  resided  from  1651  till  1664, 
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dnrinf  which  period  he  hecame  disgusted  with  the 
Terbal  subtle^  of  the  Aristoteliaa  philoeophy, 
which  he  ftmnd  unftnitAil  and  devoid  of  practical 
Qtilitjr.  HaTing  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine, 
he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  necessary 
studies;  hnt  finding  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution 
an  obstacle  to  soooessfVil  practice,  he  at  length  aban- 
doned his  design.  In  1664,  he  accompanied,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was  sent 
by  Chflirles  II.  as  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brand&n- 
barg  during  the  Dutch  war :  some  lively  and  inte- 
resting letters  written  by  him  from  Germany  on  this 
occasion  have  recently  Men  published  by  Lord  King. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Locke  only  in  the 
character  of  a  grave  philosopher,  will  peruse  with 
Interest  the  following  humorous  account,  which  he 
gives  to  one  of  his  friends,  of  some  Christmas  reli- 
gioios  ceremonies  witnessed  by  him  in  a  church  at 
Cleves.  *  About  one  in  the  morning  I  went  a  gos- 
siping to  our  lady.  Think  me  not  profane,  for  the 
name  is  a  great  deal  modester  than  the  service  I 
was  at.  I  shall  not  describe  all  the  particulars  I 
observed  in  that  church,  being  the  principal  of  the 
Catholics  in  Cleves ;  but  only  those  that  were  par- 
ticular to  the  occasion.  Near  the  high  altar  was  a 
little  altar  for  this  day's  solemnity ;  the  scene  was  a 
stable,  wherein  was  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  cradle,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  babe,  Joseph,  shepherds,  and  angels,  dra- 
matis persome.  Had  they  but  given  tliem  motion,  it 
had  been  a  perfect  puppet  play,  and  might  have  de- 
served pence  a-pieoe ;  for  they  were  of  the  same  size 
and  nuuce  that  our  English  puppets  arc ;  and  I  am 
oonftdent  these  sliepherds  and  this  Joseph  are  kin 
to  that  Judith  and  Holophemes  which  I  have  seen 
at  Bartholomew  fair.  A  little  without  the  stable 
was  a  flock  of  sheep,  cut  out  of  cards ;  and  these,  as 
they  then  stood  without  their  shepherds,  appeared 
to  me  the  best  emblem  I  had  seen  a  long  time,  and 
methought  represented  these  poor  innocent  people, 
who,  whilst  their  shepherds  pretend  so  much  to 
follow  Christ,  and  pay  their  devotion  to  him,  are 
left  unregarded  in  the  barren  wilderness.  This  was 
the  show :  the  music  to  it  was  all  vocal  in  the  quire 
adjoining,  but  such  as  I  never  heard.  They  had 
strong  voices,  but  so  ill-tuned,  so  ill-managed,  that 
it  was  their  misfortime,  as  well  as  ours,  that  they 
couM  be  heard.  He  that  could  not,  though  he  had 
a  cold,  make  better  music  with  a  chevy  chase  over  a 
pot  of  smooth  ale,  deserved  well  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing, and  go  away  athirst  However,  I  think  they 
were  the  honestest  singing-men  I  have  ever  seen, 
for  tfiey  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  money,  and 
earned  it  certainly  with  pains  enough;  for  what 
they  wanted  in  skill,  they  made  up  in  loudness  and 
variety.  Every  one  had  his  own  tune,  and  the  result 
of  all  was  like  the  noise  of  choosing  pariiament  men, 
where  every  one  endeavours  to  cry  loudest.  Besides 
the  men,  there  were  a  company  of  little  choristers ; 
I  tboaght,  when  I  saw  them  first,  they  had  danced 
to  the  other's  music,  and  that  it  had  been  your 
Gray's  Inn  revels ;  for  they  were  jumping  up  and 
down  about  a  good  charcoal  fire  that  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  quire  (this  their  devotion  and  their 
singing  IK  as  enough,  I  think,  to  keep  them  warm, 
though  it  were  a  very  cot^  night);  but  it  was  not 
dancing,  but  singing  they  served  for ;  for  when  it 
caroe  to  their  turns,  away  they  ran  to  their  places, 
and  there  they  made  as  good  harmony  as  a  concert 
of  little  pigs  would,  and  they  were  much  about  as 
cleanly.  Their  piurt  being  done,  out  they  sallied 
again  to  the  fire,  where  they  played  till  their  cue 
called  them,  and  then  back  to  their  places  they 
buddied.  So  negligent  and  slight  are  they  in  their 
aervioe  in  a  place  where  the  nearness  of  adversaries 
might  teach  them  tabe  more  careAiL'    In  this  and 


other  letters,  he  cootiniiea  in  the  same  humoroiis 
strain. 

In  the  same  year,  Locke  returned  to  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  received  an  ofier  of  considerable 
preferment  in  the  Irish  church,  if  he  should  think  fit 
to  take  orders.  This,  after  due  consideration,  he 
declined.  *  A  man's  affairs  and  whole  course  of  his 
life,*  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  firiend  who  made  the 
proposal  to  him, '  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
and  one  is  not  made  fit  for  a  calling,  and  that  in  a 
day.  I  believe  you  tiiink  me  too  proud  to  undertake 
an3rthing  wherein  I  should  acquit  myself  but  un- 
worthily. I  am  sure  I  cannot  content  myself  with 
being  undermost,  possibly  the  middlemost,  of  my 
prof^Mion;  and  you  will  allow,  on  consideration^ 
care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  engage  In  a  calling  where- 
in, if  one  chance  to  be  a  bungler,  there  is  no  retreat 

*  *  It  is  not  enough  for  such  places  to  be  in 
orders,  and  I  cannot  think  that  preferment  of  that 
nature  should  be  thrown  upon  a  man  who  has  never 
given  any  proof  of  himself,  nor  ever  tried  the  pulpit* 

In  1 666,  Locke  became  acquainted  with  Loid  Ash- 
ley, afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  so  valuable 
did  his  lordship  find  the  medical  advice  and  general 
conversation  of  the  philosopher,  that  a  close  and 
permanent  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and 


.r-*^^.. 


Birthplaoe  of  Lockok 

Locke  became  an  inmate  of  his  lordship's  house. 
This  brought  him  into  the  society  of  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  other  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  time,  to  whom  his  conversation 
was  highly  acceptable.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him, 
which  shows  the  easy  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
these  noblemen.  On  an  occasion  when  several  of  them 
were  met  at  Lord  Ashley's  house,  the  party,  soon 
after  assembling,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  that  scarcely 
any  conversation  took  place.  Locke,  after  looking 
on  for  some  time,  took  out  his  note-book,  and  began 
to  write  in  it,  with  much  appearance  of  gravity  and 
deliberation.  One  of  the  party  observing  this,  in- 
quired what  he  was  writing.  *  My  lord,*  he  replied, 
*  I  am  endeavouring  to  profit  as  far  as  I  am  able  in 
your  company ;  for  having  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  honour  of  being  in  an  assemUy  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained 
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this  gootl  fortune,  I  thought  tli«t  I  oouU  not  do 
better  tlian  write  down  your  convenation ;  and  in- 
deed I  have  eet  down  the  subatanoe  of  what  hat  been 
■aid  for  this  liour  or  twa'  A  ver  j  brief  ipecimeB 
of  what  he  bad  written  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
objects  of  his  irony  abandon  the  card-table,  and  en- 
gage in  rational  discourse.  While  residing  with 
JjM  Ashley,  Locke  superintended  the  education, 
flrsi  of  his  lordship's  son,  and  subsequently  of  his 
grandson,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  figured 
as  an  elegant  philosophical  and  moral  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  167S,  when  Lord 
Ashley  received  an  earldom  and  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, he  gave  Locke  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  presentations,  which  the  philosopher  enjo3red 
only  till  the  following  year,  wlien  his  patron  lost 
fiivour  with  the  court,  and  was  deprived  of  the  seals. 
The  delicate  state  of  Locke's  health  induced  him  in 
167A  to  visit  France,  where  he  resided  several  years, 
first  at  Montpelier,  and  afterwards  at  Puis,  where 
he  had  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  tbo  most  eminent  French  literary  men  of  the  day. 


BBSlofLoekflu 

,  When  Shaftesbury  regained  power  for  a  brief  season 
in'  1679,  he  recalled  Locke  to  Enghind ;  and,  on  tak- 
ing refuge  in  Holliuid  three  years  uOenvards,  was 
followed  thither  by  his  friend,  whose  safety  likewise 
was  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  them.  After  tbe  death  of  his  patron  in 
1683,  Locke  found  it  necessary  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  Holland,  and  even  there  was  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  political  enemies  at  home,  to  live 
for  upwards  of  a  year  in  concealment ;  in  1686,  how- 
ever, it  became  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  instituted,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  (among  whom 
were  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  indivi- 
duals,) met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each 
other's  conversation.  The  revolution  of  1688  finallv 
restored  Locke  to  his  native  country,  to  which 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  fleet  that  brought  over  the 
princess  of  Orange.  He  now  became  a  prominent 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  works  wliich  have  exerted  a  higlily  benefi- 
cial influence  on  subsequent  generations,  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
While  in  Holland,  he  had  written,  in  Latin,  A 
Letter  comcerning  ToferaUcn :  this  appeared  at  Gouda 
In  1689,  and  translations  of  it  were  immediately  pub- 
lished in  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  The  liberal 
opinkms  which  it  maintained  were  controverted  by 
an  Oxford  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  Locke  succes- 
sively wrote  three  additional  Letter:  In  1690  was 
published  his  most  celebrated  work.  An  Eaaay  com- 
eermng  Humam  Underetanding,  In  tlie  composition  of 
this  treatiae^  which  his  retirement  in  Holland  afibrded 


him  leisure  to  finish,  lie  had  been  engaged  far 
eighteen  years.  His  object  in  writing  it  ia  Smm  ex- 
plained in  the  piFfhtory  epistle  to  the  leader: — 
*  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  hiatny  of  this 
essay,  I  ahould  tell  thee  that  five  or  six  firienda  meet- 
ing at  my  dumber,  and  disoooraing  on  a  anly)eet  vwry 
remote  ihim  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a 
stand  by  the  difflcnltiea  that  rose  on  every  side. 
After  we  had  a  while  pnxiled  onrselvea,  witfaout 
odbuig  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doabta  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  thatwe  took 
a  wrong  course,  and  that,  befora  we  aei  ooraetves 
upon  inquiiies  of  that  nature,  it  waa  necessary  to 
examine  our  own  abiliUes,  and  see  what  olgects  our 
understandings  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  witik 
This  I  proposed  to  the  company,  wlio  all  readily 
assented;  and  thereupon  it  waa  agreed  that  this 
should  be  our  first  inquiiy.  Some  hasty  and  un- 
digested thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meet- 
ing, gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  diacoorse ;  which 
having  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  oontinaed 
by  intreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels;  and  after 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as  my 
humour  or  ooeiMions  permitted ;  and  at  last»  in  a  re> 
tirement  where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  sees!  it' 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  subject  origiiially  pro- 
posed, he  found  his  matter  increase  upon  hia  hands, 
and  was  gradually  led  into  other  flelda  of  investiga- 
tion. It  hence  happens,  that  of  the  four  books  of 
which  the  essay  consists,  only  the  last  is  devoted  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  oljects  within  the  sphere  of  the 
human  understanding.  Of  the  contenta  of  the  oora- 
pleted  work,  the  foUowing  summaiy  will  perltspr 
impart  to  tlie  reader  as  definite  an  idea  as  oar  Itstated 
space  will  allow  to  be  conveyed  i — *  After  dearing 
the  way  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  innatr 
notions  aiid  principles,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal, the  author  traces  all  ideM  to  two  sooreea,  sensa- 
tion and  reflection ;  treats  at  large  of  the  nature  otf 
ideas  simple  and  complex ;  of  the  operataoB  of  the 
human  understanding  in  forming,  diatingnishing; 
compounding,  and  associating  them ;  of  the  manner 
in  which  words  are  applied  as  rcprrapntatinnB  of 
kleas;  of  the  difficulties  and  obatrucTtiona  in  the 
searoh  after  trutli,  which  arise  finom  the  irapedtc- 
tion  of  these  signs ;  and  of  the  nature,  reality,  kinds, 
degrees,  casual  hindrances,  and  neoeasaiy  limits  of 
human  knowledge.'*  Tliemost  valuable  portiunaef  the 
work  are  the  fourth  book,  already  mentiooed.  and  the 
third,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  and 
imperfections  of  language.  The  first  and  second 
books  are  on  subjects  of  comparatively  titde  appli- 
cability to  practical  purposes,  and,  moreover,  con- 
tain doctrines  which  have  been  much  cootmvqteJ 
bv  subsequent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  be  not 
always  consistent  witli  each  other.  The  atyle  of  the 
work  is  pbun,  clear,  and  expressive ;  and,  aa  It  was 
designed  for  general  perusal,  there  is  a  fiequent  em- 
ployment of  colloquial  phraseology,  Lodce  hated 
scholastic  jargon,  and  wrote  in  language  intdligifale 

*Noqim' 


to  every  man  of  common  sense.  *  No  one,'  s^r*  his 
pupil,  Shaftesbury, '  has  done  more  towards  the  re- 
calling of  philosophy  fromliarbarity,  into  tike  uae  and 
practice  of  the  worid,  and  into  the  company  of  the 
better  and  politer  sort  who  mi^t  well  he  *«*»«"«^ 
of  it  in  its  other  dress.*!  The  influence  of  the  *  £ssa  j 
on  Human  Understanding*  upon  the  aima  and  habita 
of  philosophical  inquirers,  as  well  as  npaa  the  minds 
of  educated  men  in  general,  has  been  extveaelj  I 
ficiaL     *Few  books,'  says  8ir  Jamea  ^' 
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I    *  have  oontrilmted  more  to  rectify  prejudice,  to  under- 
I    mine  eetablished  errors,  to  diffUse  a  just  mode  of 
thinkings  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
,    jet  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature 
,    has  prescribed  to  the  human  understanding.    An 
,    amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in 
most  parts  of  knowledge,  an  olject  as  important  as 
eren  Uie  discoveiy  of' new  trutlis,  though  it  is  not  so 
'    palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti- 
'    mated  bj  taperficial  obsenrers.    In  the  mental  afid 
I    moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
I    which  can  be  celled  discovery,  the  correction  of  the 
,    intellectul  habits  is  probacy  the  greatest  serrice 
which  ean  be  rendered  to  scienca    In  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  Locke  is  unriralled.    His  writings  hare 
I    diliuaed  throughout  the  civilised  world  the  love  of 
ciril  liberty ;  Uie  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in 
religioas  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  what- 
I     ever  is  obscure,  fantastic  or  hypothetical  in  speco- 
I     Ution;  to  reduce  rorbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
I     valiie ;  to  alMmdon  problems  which  admit  of  no  sdu- 
I    tioo;  to  dirtrust  whatever  cannot  be  cleariy  ex- 
f     pressed;  to  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
I     facts ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
cootribnte  to  human  liappuiess.    If  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
I     Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
>     large  observe  them.    He  has  done  most,  though  often 
I     by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
I     to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
\     the  adoption  of  these  rules ;  and  thus  led  to  that 
I     general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
.     standing,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
I     menta,  and  the  instrument  by  which  all  other  im- 
provements must  be  accomplished.    He  has  left  to 
posterity  tiie  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
I     mer,  and  of  a  philosophy  temperate  as  well  as  liberal, 
•     which  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
1     direct  hostility  with  obstmate  and  formidable  pre- 
judice.   These  benefits  are  very  slightly  counter- 
balanced by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
application, and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his 
I      ingenious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
philosophical  school   is  exposed,    which  does  not 
steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  ex- 
perience.   If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.    Yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
'      diacoveries.'* 

'  In  1690,  Locke  published  two  Tretttiseg  on  Civil 
Govermmumi,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  the  Tories ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himself, 
*  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our 
present  King  William  ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the 
consent  ef  the  people,  which,  being  the  only  one  of 
all  lawftil  governments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom  $  and  to  justify  to 
tlie  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
just  nnd  natuial  rights,  with  thehr  resolution  to  pre- 
serve them,  saved  Uie  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  slavery  and  ruin.'  The  chief  of  his  other 
pDodocTtions  are  ThtrughU  concerning  Education  (1698), 
7fc  Aammahknen  (^Christianity  (1695),  two  Fm- 
dieaikm9  of  that  work  (1696),  and  an  admirable 
tract  On  Ae  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  printed 
afler  the  author's  death.  A  theok>gical  controversy 
in  which  he  engaged  with  StiUingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  our  account 
of  thnt  prehite.  Many  letters  and  miscellaneous 
nieoea  of  Locke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
ta^iiming  of  last  century,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
in  hie  recent  life  of  the  philosopher. 
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In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  Sir  Jamet 
Mackintosh  observes,  ^that  justly  to  understand  their 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was  placed 
*  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  Uieir  political  ascendency,  he  early 
imbibel  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
which  actuated  that  bodv  of  men  ;  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools'  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Gailvinistic  theology.  Sects  founded  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  from  intderanoe,  and  in  time  learn 
to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  the 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By 
the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instructors, 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to 
the  world.*  When  ftee  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was 
their  honourable  singulhrity,  an^  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  successors  in  those  communities 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  His 
professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  its 
youtMU  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  a  mbre  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politicians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  probably  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  specuLition  which 
is  the  ineritable  result  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  affairs.  But  his  political  connexions 
agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate oif  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gradually  limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illus- 
tration of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guardians 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itself,  were  occasional, 
and  intended  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  ovm  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  works, 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he 
was  foro^  to  conceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 
pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to 
vindicate  the  toleration  act,  of  which  the  author 
lamented  the  imperfectioD.'t 

On  the  continent,  the  principal  works  of  Locke 
became' extensively  known  through  the  medium  of 
translations  into  French.  They  seem  to  have  been 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  ftee  inquiry,  has  difAised  still  fkr- 
ther,  and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  philosopher. 

Immediatdy  after  the  Revolution,  em^oyment  in 
the  dip^matic  service  was  offered  to  Locke,  who 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coin,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  ofllce,  however,  the  same  cause 
quickly  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  last  years  of  his 
existence  were  spent  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Masham,  a  daughter 
of  Dr  Cndworth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 
by  strong  ties  of  friendship,  nalUated  by  her  atten- 
tion the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years.     The 

*'OniMliMeiiioInofI>rOwen,ppr9B-Iia  London,  100.  lu 
this  very  able  rolnme,  It  b  dcaily  prored  that  the  Indepea- 
denta  wen  the  flnt  teachers  of  TeUgknuUbertj.' 
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death  of  tint  exallcnt  man  took  place  in   1704, 
when  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  serenty-twa 

In  the  following  selection  of  pasftages  from  hit 
worki,  we  shall  endeavour  to  display  at  onc«  tiie 
general  character  of  tlie  anthor^s  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  style  in  wMch  they  are  expressed. 

lOonua  of  Wealnets  tn  Mm*»  UndentandingiJ] 

There  is,  it  is  risible,  great  variety  in  men's  under- 
standings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide 
a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that 
art  and  industry  would  never  be  able  to  master ;  and 
their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abi- 
lities in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  b^  a  neglect  of 
their  understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  Uiought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
highest  improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are 
guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  san- 
city  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind, 
will  fina  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and 
very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  hare  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolred  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 

•  in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed 
indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  thev  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

8.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
cerely follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may 

'  he  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted, 
and  rery  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 
his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
city, quickness,  and  penetration;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  diflfereut,  as  I  may 
9ay,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think^  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  and 
which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequenees  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  bat  that 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  an  but  a  part ; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the  leckMi- 
ing  to  mSke  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  aome  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  axe  loven 
of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  dif- 
coreries  of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective, 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  jud^nents. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort 
of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  th^  will  nci 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  Is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Geehen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  nhin^f,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  ni^t  and  darVnrm, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.    They  have  a  petty  traf- 
fic with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  credL ; 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will 
not  Tciiturc  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  n)»efal, 
than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  Kufficioncy  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  univerae.    Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bound- 
aries that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  «et  to  their 
inquiries,  but  live  separate  from   the  notions,  dis- 
courses, and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  maj 
not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a  lai^e 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.     And  though  the  straitness  ana  con- 
veniences of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  u 
far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  maa; 
vean  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapaico  to  Manilla 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abound- 
ing in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  themselves,  I 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  unirens. 

IPracUoe  ami  ffabiU} 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable 
almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as  would  cany  ui 
farther  than  can  he  easily  imagined ;  bat  it  ia  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  iniich  gives  ns  ahtlitf 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  na  towaids  perfec- 
tion. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  aearoe  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carrisge  and  language  of  a  gentUnaa, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  anr  way 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-maiter,  and  the  migcn 
of  a  musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naloimlly  witbmt 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motioDiL 
Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  ia  vain 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  memhen 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.    \Vhat  inciedible  and  astonishing  actions  do 
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ire  find  rope-dancers  and  tnmblen  bring  their  bodies 
to  I  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  yeiy  account, 
they  give  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  mo- 
tioiiS,  beyond  tne  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  industir  in  men,  whose  bodies  hare  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to 
be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  tiiat 
pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  re- 
marked for  pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  neyer  purposely  set  themselves 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took  with 
somebody,  and  gained  him  commendation,  encouraged 
him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endea- 
Tours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  ^ot  a  facility 
in  it  without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  efTecl  of 
use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
gition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that 
never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many 
a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never 
produces  anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see 
the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different, 
3ven  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the 
university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot 
think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with 
different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  uni- 
versity or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ference, so  observable  in  men's  understandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natural  facul- 
ties, as  acquired  habits  t  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
countnr  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
much  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who 
has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
fore him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of 
rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good 
painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
utruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  coniiists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
understandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
waiit  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bugain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about 
matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

EveiT  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  firee, 
•ad  bad  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
ffidet^  it  IS  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 


to  knowledge.  What,  now,  is  the  cure!  No  other 
but  this,  tluit  ever^  man  should  let  alone  others'  pre- 
judices, and  examine  his  own.  Nobody  u  convinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  role,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world,  is  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  troths,  or  ought  it 
to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose  ' 
on  myself  t  If  others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyes, 
should  that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as 
soon  as  I  could  f  Every  one  declares  against  blind- 
ness, and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which 
dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  troth  and  know- 
ledge? False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as 
unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  tho  dark  from 
troth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
fashion,  interest,  &c.  This  is  the  mote  which  every 
one  sees  in  his  brother's  e^e,  but  never  regards  the 
beam  in  his  own.  ^  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see 
whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial !  But 
yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  fiirst  things  every  one 
should  set  about,  and  be  scropulous  in,  who  would 
rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the  search  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write) ;  to 
those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  troth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion,  must  supp<we  (unless  he  be  self-condemned) 
that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidenoe 
of  the  troth  he  holds  forces  him  to ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if, 
ailer  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  anpr  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  wei^h  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  is 
prejudice  governs  himf  And  it  is  not  evidence  of 
troth,  but  some  lazj  anticipation,  some  beloved ,  pre- 
sumption, that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  troe,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof!  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  aiguments  that  support  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be  clear,  good,  and  con- 
vincing, why  should  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether 
they  be  proof  or  not  t  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond 
his  evidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only 
to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  e^ect.  own  it  when  he  re* 
fuses  to  hear  what  is  ofiered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
ouiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a 
forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined. 

[It\ftidiciout  Hatte «»  Stvdy.l 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  still  presses  into  fiirther  discoveries 
and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on 
what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  naste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transunt 
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Tiew,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ; 
woodland  in  one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the  more  useful  ob- 
servations of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
neoessarilv  escape  him;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever 

*  discover  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rocky 
STOund.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contem- 
plation, and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
ncultv  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not 
stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine eveiy  pebble  that  comes  in  his  wav,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  diffi- 
culty, but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  observations 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes ;  and  those 
that  enlaTge  our  view,  and  five  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  m 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  i^  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  leant  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlaige  its  views  by 
running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  con- 
clusions, without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda- 
tions, stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves, are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend- 
ing great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 

'  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
them  presently  geneTal  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed ; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To 
make  such  observations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  head  a  maeazine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardlv  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  everything  an  observa- 
tion, has  the  same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more 
fals^ood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

[PlBomKn  and  Pain,'\ 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having 
riven  ua  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  Dodies,  to 


move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also, 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourxelves  and  oonti-- 
guous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of  our 
body ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  ic  will 
think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiiy  of  this  or  that 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention ;  to  excite 
us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we 
are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several 
thoughts,  and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  de- 
light. If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  out- 
ward sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.  And  ao 
we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design  ;  and  suffer  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unr^arded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  at- 
tending to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  however  fur- 
nished with  the  faculties  of  uudemtanding  and  will, 
would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  pass  his 
time  only  in  a  laz^  lethargic  dream.  It  has,  there- 
fore, pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  ob- 
jects, and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  several  objects  to  several  degree.", 
that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

Pain  has  the  same  eflicacy  and  use  to  set  u^  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  only 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  of&'n 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  8en«<ations  where  we 
expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  design- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  tney  will  do,  and  as  advices 
to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  designing  our 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  in  its  j^rfection,  hath,  in  many  ca«es,  sn- 
nexed  pain  to  those  veiy  ideas  which  delight  ns. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  depee, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinaiy 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  ol^ects, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain- 
ful sensation  ;  which  is  wisely  and  favourably'  so  or- 
dered by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instruments 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  veir  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  with- 
draw, before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  future. 
The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eye^,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  diseai« 
them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural 
state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains 
us,  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body,  and"  which 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies, 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
Ood  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
plesAire  and  nain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
affect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we, 
finding  impexiection,  diautis&ction,  and  want  of  oon- 
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plHe  liAppiness  in  all  the  enjoTmentB  whieh  the  crea- 
tures can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
joynnent  of  Him  *with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joj, 
and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  erennore.' 


llmptnitmee  t^Morai  EdMcalion.] 
Under  whose  care  soerer  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this 
is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  lan- 
guages the  least  part  of  ed\^tion ;  one  who,  knowing 
now  much  rirtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is  to  be 
preferred  to  anj  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes 
it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars, 
and  gire  that  a  right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected,  would  in 
due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  ricious 
habits — languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other 
accomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose 
but  to  make  the  worse  or  more  dangerous  man. 

^Fading  ofldeaifrom  the  Mind."] 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  Tanish  quite  out  of  the 
understanding,  leaying  no  more  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying 
OTer  a  field  of  com.  *  *  The  memory  of  some  men 
is  Teiy  tenacious,  eren  to  a  miracle;  but  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  eyen  of 
those  which  aie  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the 
moat  letentiTs ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection 
on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned 
them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
hothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us ;  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing, where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed, 
Tanish  and  disappear.  How  mudi  the  constitution 
of  our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are 
concemed  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  make  this  difierenoe,  that  in  some  it  retains  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- 
stone, and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  1  shall 
not  here  inquire :  though  it  may  seem  probable  that 
the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence 
the  memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite 
strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a 
ferer  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if 
^^rared  in  marble. 

[iriitory.] 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Csesar,  farther  than 
they  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish 
us  with  observations  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not 
one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  the  Seren  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  his- 
toij  is  rery  useful,  and  rery  instructiTe  of  human 
life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of 
being  a  historian,  it  is  a  Teiy  empty  thing ;  and  he 
tiiai  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtins  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a 
mod  memory,  and  with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled 
his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And,  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  histonr  being  made  up  of  wars  and 
conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
spea^ng  of  valour  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue, 
we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current 
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bosinesB  of  historr ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander 
■ad  Cswsr,  and  such-like  heroes,  as  the  highest  in- 
gtmMUm  of  homan  greatness^  because  they  each  of  them 


caused  the  death  of  sereral  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants 
to  possess  themselves  of  their  countries — we  are  apt 
to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief  marks  and 
reiy  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  use- 
less, curious  and  diflicult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are 
much  more  so;  and  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well 
off  in  the  world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but 
set  him  very  little  on  in  his  way.  •  • 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and 
that  is,  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  1  cot  off  history 
from  our  study  as  a  useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is 
where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  here,  on 
the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath  well 
settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
men,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  studies  he  can  apply 
himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picture  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of 
men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opi- 
nions, and  find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shame- 
ful occasions  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise, 
which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great  authority,  and 
passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne  down 
all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  wam^  against 
the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many 
more  advantages  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 

[Orthodoxy  and  Heresy.} 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opi- 
nions. Every  sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is 
called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that  professes  his  assent  to 
them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  without  ex- 
amining, is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation. 
But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if 
he  oppose  them  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  presently 
condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure 
way  to  perdition.  Of  this  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines, 
and  upon  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a 
truth,  has  done  his  duty  more  than  he  who  embraces 
the  profession  f  for  the  truths  themselves  he  does  not 
embrace)  of  the  truth  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.  And  he  that  has  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly 
more  in  the  way  to  heaven  than  he  who  has  done 
nothine  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search  after 
truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more 
acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker  than  he 
that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  have 
found  truth,  when  he  has  neither  seardied  nor  found 
it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  church 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  luw  truly 
neither  searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only 
found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so 
receives  what  they  say  with  an  imnlidt  faith,  -and 
so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to  God, 
who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  vray  the 
several  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opi- 
nions are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the 
terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author  of  our 
salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a 
collection  9f  certain  propositions,  which  are  called 
and  esteemed  fundamental  articles,  because  it  haa 
pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them  into  thrir  i 
sion  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvatka. 
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One  ihould  not  dispute  with  »  man  who,  either 
through  stupidity  or  ahameleasnets,  denies  plain  and 
Tiflible  truths. 

Let  jour  will  lead  whither  necessity  would  drire, 
and  you  will  always  preserre  your  liberty. 

lOppoiitum  to  New  DoetrineB,'] 

The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  chaive 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do 
of  their  perukes,  by  the  fashion,  and  can  allow  none 
to  be  right  but  the  receired  doctrines.  Truth  scarce 
erer  yet  carried  it  by  vote  anywhere  at  its  first 
appearance :  new  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and 
usually  opposed,  without  any  other  reason  but  be- 
cause they  are  not  already  common.  But  truth,  like 
ffold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out  of 
the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give  it 
price,  and  not  any  antique  fashion  :  and  though  it  be 
not  vet  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for 
all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the 
less  genuine. 

[Duty  ofPreterving  HeaUk,] 

If  by  gaining  knowled^  we  destroy  our  health,  we 
labour  for  a  thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands ; 
and  if,  by  harassing  our  bodies  (though  with  a  design 
to  render  ourselves  more  useful^,  we  deprire  ourselves 
of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  good 
we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Ood 
thought  sufficient  for  us,  by  havine  denied  us  the 
strength  to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  of 
stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of 
so  much  service,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  witn  moderate  knowledge, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks 
his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will  give  his  owner 
but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 

[ToleraUon  of  Other  MenU  CjpuMOM.] 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest 
part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  hare  several  opinions,  with- 
out certain  and  indubitable  proofs  of  their  truth; 
and  it  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  tenets  presently  upon  the  offer  of  an  ailment, 
which  they  cannot  immediately  answer,  and  show 
the  insufficiency  of;  it  would,  methinks,  become  all 
men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  offices  of 
humanity  and  friendship,  in  the  diversity  of  opinions : 
since  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one 
should  readily  and  obsequiously  ouit  his  own  opinion, 
and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation  to  an 
authority,  which  the  understanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledges not.  For  however  it  may  often  mistake,  it  can 
own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to 
the  will  and  dictates  of  another.  .  If  he  you  would 
bring  over  to  your  sentiments  be  one  that  examines 
before  he  assents,  you  must  give  him  leave  at  his 
leisure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and,  recalling 
what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulars, 
to  see  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies :  and  if  he  will 
not  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage 
him  anew  in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  we  <%en 
do  ourselres  in  the  like  cases,  and  we  should  take  it 
amiss  if  others  should  prescribe  to  us  what  points  we 
should  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opi- 
nions upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 
mounoe  those  tenets  which  time  and  coatom  have  to 


settled  in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  wlf-erident, 
and  of  an  unquestionable  certainty ;  or  wkirh  he  Ukeg 
to  be  impressions  he  has  received  from  Ood  himieli^ 
or  from  men  sent  by  him !    How  can  we  expect,  1  mj, 
that  opinions  thus  settled  should  be  given  up  to  the 
arguments  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or  advensrj, 
especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  interest  or  de- 
sign, as  there  never  fails  to  be  where  men  find  them* 
selves  ill  treated !    We  should  do  well  to  oommiserste 
our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  lemon  U 
in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of  infomuUioD ;  and 
not  instantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obstinate  and  per-  | 
verse,  because  they  will  not  renounce  tlieir  own  vA  \\ 
receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would  foice  >, 
upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  thatve  ' 
are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  thuiL  ' 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  incontestable  erideoce  | 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  f&behood  | 
of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  ex&mined  , 
to  the  bottom  all  his  own,  or  other  men's  opioioos!  . 
The  necessity  of  believing  without  knowled^  nar,  , 
often  upon  very  slight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  state  ! 
of  action  and  blindneM  we  are  in,  shoald  n^e  os 
more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  ourselves  than  con- 
strain others.    At  least  those  who  have  not  thorooghij   i 
examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  raosi  'i 
confess  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others;  and  aie   | 
unreasonable  in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  men's  J| 
belief  which  they  themselves  have  not  seardied  into,  J 
nor  weighed  the  ailments  of  probability  on  whidi  j 
they  should  receive  or  reject  it.    Those  who  hare 
fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  therebv  got  past  ' 
doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  gorera  I 
themselves  by,  would  hare  a  juster  pretence  to  require  * 
others  to  follow  them :  but  these  are  so  fewinnnnbei,  j 
and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  theh 
opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  imperioos  i«  tobe  n 
expected  from  them :  and  there  is  reason  to  thinkt ' 
that  if  men  were  better  instructed  themselrei,  thej  ' 
would  be  less  imposing  on  others. 

THE  HONOURABLE  BOBEST  BOTUL 

The  Homovrable  Bobebt  Botlb  was  the  moit 
dlstinguithed  ctf  those  experimental  philoaophss  who 


Hommrahle  Robert  Bogrla  i 

sprang  up  in  England  immediately  after  ^  dectt 
of  Baoon,  and  who  showed,  by  the  snooessfU  ajpplici* 
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tion  of  hit  principles,  bow  truly  he  had  pointed  oat 
the  means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge.  The 
eminent  man  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whose  mansion  of 
Lismore  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1 627.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  college  and  Geneva,  and  traTelling 
through  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in  1644. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  activity  of  mind,  he  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy  which  continued  to 
engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  During  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men 
bc>gan  to  hold  weekly  meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the 
cultivation  of  what  was  then  termed  'the  new 
philosophy,'  first  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  (as 
already  stated  in  our  account  of  that  divine),  and 
subsequently,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  residence  of 
Boyle.  These  scientific  persons,  with  others  who 
afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
n.,  in  1662,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Boyle,  after  settling  in  London  in  1668,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members,  and  many  of  his  treatises 
originally  appeared  in  the  Society's  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  The  works  of  this  industrious  man 
(who  died  in  1691),  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
occupy  six  thick  quarto  volumes.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  experimental  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  air.  The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt 
much  interest ;  and  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the 
construction  of  which  he  materially  improved,  he 
succeeded  in  making  many  vahiable  pneumatic  dis- 
coveries. Theology  likewise  being  n  favourite  sub- 
ject, he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  religion  from  the  study  of  the  divine 
attributes  as  dispUyed  in  the  material  world.  So 
earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  .Christianity,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  money  in  con- 
tributing to  its  propagation  in  foreign  parts,  but, 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  provision  for  the  deli- 
very of  eight  sermons  yearly  in  London  by  some 
learned  divine,  '  for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely,  atheists,  theists, 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans;  not  descending 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chris- 
tians themselves.*  We  learn  from  his  biographers, 
that  in  1660  he  was  solicited  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Two  considerations,  however,  induced  him  to  with- 
hold comphance.  In  the  first  place,  he  regarded 
hims^  as  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his 
writings  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  than  if  he 
were  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the 
clergy — ^whose  preaching  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  as  the  remunerated  exercise  of  a 
profession.  And  secondly,  he  felt  the  obligations,  im- 
portance, and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
great,  that  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  undertake  it ; 
^  especially,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,'  *not  having  felt 
within  himself  an  inward  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  first  question  that  is  put  to  those 
who  come  to  be  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  relating  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  felt 
it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step,  lest  other- 
wise he  should  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghosts  so 
solemnly  and  seriously  did  he  judge  of  sacred  mat- 
ters.' He  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its  practical  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  moral  character  of  men,  and 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  controversy  on  abstract 
doctrinal  points.    His  disapprobation  of  severities 


and  persecution  on  account  of  religious  belief  was 
very  strong ;  *  and  I  have  seldom,'  says  Burnet,  *  ob- 
served him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignation  ^ 
than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  titles  of  those  works  of  Boyle  which  are  most 
likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  are  Qmiidera- 
tioiu  on  the  Use/uineu  of  Experimental  PhUoeophf} 
Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Uofy  Scriptures ;  A 
Free  iHscourse  against  Customary  Swearing;  Consider 
rations  about  the  JieconcUahieneM  of  Reason  and  BeU- 
gion,  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Insurrection ;  A  Dis- 
course of  Things  above  Reason ;  A  Discourse  of  the 
Hiah  Veneration  Man*s  Intellect  owes  to  God,  particu- 
larlyfor  his  Wisdom  and  Power;  A  Disquisition  into 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things ;  The  Christian 
Virtuoso^  thawing  that,  by  beina  addicted  to  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indis- 
posed to  be  a  good  Christian ;  and  A  Treatise  of  Sera- 
phic Love.  He  published,  in  1665,  Occasional  R^ec- 
tions  on  Several  Subjects,  mostly  written  in  early  life, 
and  which  Swift  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Pious  Medita- 
tion on  a  Broomstick.'  The  comparative  want  of  taste 
and  of  sound  judgment  displayed  in  this  portion  of 
Boyle's  writings,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immature  age  at  which  it  was  composed,  and  ,the 
circumstance  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  The  occasions  of  these  devout  *  Re- 
flections' are  such  as  the  following : — *  Upon  his  horse 
stumbling  in  a  very  fair  way ;'  *  Upon  his  distilling 
spirit  of  roses  in  a  limbick ;'  *  Upon  two  very  miser- 
able beggars  begging  together  by  the  highway;' 
*  Upon  the  sight  of  a  windmill  standing  still  *,'  *  Upon 
his  paring  of  a  rare  summer  apple;'  *Upon  his 
coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lane ;'  *  Upon  my 
spaniel's  fetching  me  ipy  glove ;'  *  Upon  the  taking 
up  his  horses  from  grass,  and  giving  them  oats  be- 
fore they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

The  works  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 
the  lead  among  ihh  excellent  treatises  on  that  sub- 
ject by  which  the  literature  of  our  country  iS 
adorned. 

His  style  is  dear  and  precise,  but  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
long his  sentences  untU  they  become  insufierably 
tedious.  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  many  of 
his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  press,  their  deficiency  of 
method  is  such,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolixity 
of  their  style,  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  a  some- 
what disagreeable  task.  The  following  specimens, 
gathered  from  difi*erent  treatises,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting we  have  been  able  to  find : — 

IThe  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  fawwabk  to 
Mdigion.] 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philoso- 

Eher,  as  such,  hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that 
is  course  of  studies  conduceth  much  to  settle  in  his 
mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  attributes,  of  Ood ;  which  belief  is,  in  the  order 
of  thin^,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion 
which  itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in 
eeneral,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular  which 
IS  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent 
structure  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of 
most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him,  as  a 
rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful, 
orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system 
of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce 
be  deniea  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  con- 
siderer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience^ 
which  witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries the  generality  of  philosophers  and  contempla- 
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tire  m«n  were  pmwaded  of  the  existence  of  »  Deitj, 
l^  the  oonsidemtion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nnirene, 
wboee  ftbric  and  conduct,  they  rationaUj  concluded, 
could  not  be  detenredl  j  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  '  that  God  hath  not  left  him- 
self without  witness,'  eren  to  perfunctory  consideren, 
by  stamping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of 
his  workmimship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  veiy 
much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  0o4  are  so 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  raan^  more  curious  and 
excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perfunctoiy  looks  of  oeci- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of 
inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  vulgar  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  b^  that  of  a  true 
naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemiMtrr.  But  treating  elitewhere  purposely  of 
thi«  Kubjcct,  it  niAV  here  suDice  to  say,  tnat  God  has 
couched  so  many  tilings  in  his  TiMihle  works,  that  the 
clf«rer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  ho  may  discover  of 
their  unobrious  exquisitencKS,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  dincern  tboMo  qualities  that  lie 
more  obvious.  And  the  more  wonderful  thinn  he 
discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary 
proofs  hejneets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to 
evince  that  there  is  a  God  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  vast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear everything  to  u.s  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afford  U8  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things.  *  * 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and 
that  this  is  performed  b^  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visive,  will  give  a 
man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
fioer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  *  formed  the  eye.' 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of 
vision,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to 
disnect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mckhematicians,  to  understand  vision  ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance 
of  the  organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  several  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  con- 
sidered the  figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  eadi  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
beams  of  light,  and  dispose  thcra  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  •  * 
It  is  not  b^  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilful  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affective  conviction,  engaged  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  is  *  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working.' 


J2gCecf ton  vpon  a  LanAom  and  Oamdk,  eanied  ftf 
on  a  Windf  Ki^ 

As  there  are  few  oontrovenies  more  important,  so 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  more  ciuiouslj 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  whether  a 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable !  But  perbapi 
this  may  be  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  question, 
whether  a  married  life  or  single  ought  rather  to  be 
chosen  !  that  being  l)e8t  determinable  by  the  dicom- 
stances  of  particular  cases.     For  though,  indefinitelj 

rking,  one  of  the  two  may  have  advantages  above 
other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  that  special 
circumstances  may  make  either  of  them  the  more 
eligible  to  particular  persons.  They  that  find  them- 
selves funushcd  with  abilities  to  serve  their  genera- 
tion in  a  public  capacity,  and  virtue  great  enough  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  condition  is 
usually  exposed,  may  not  onU  be  allowed  to  embrace 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.  But  he 
whose  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  govern 
others,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  govern  himself, 
or  manage  his  own  private  concerns,  or  whose  graces 
are  so  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  his  virtues,  or  to  hi« 
ability  of  resisting,  than  to  his  care  of  shunning  the 
occasions  of  sin,  that  he  owes  his  escapmg  the  guilt  of 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  opportunitiesef  good, 
than  expose  himself  to  probable  temptations.  For 
there  is  such  a  kind  of  difference  betwixt  virtue  shaded 
by  a  private  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  life,  as  there 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  aloft  in  the  open  air,  and 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  place  it  gives 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  ia  in  less  danger  to  be 
blown  out. 

Upon  the  tight  of  Rotet  and  TuUpt  proving  mar  qm 
another. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  tulips  last  till 
roses  come  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  them  in  this 
garden  grow  together,  as  it  deeenres  my  notice,  so 
methinks  it  should  suggest  to  me  some  reflectioD  er 
other  on  it.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  improper 
one  to  compare  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  I  have  often  ob- 
served betwixt  the  fates  of  thoee  young  ladies  that 
are  only  very  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a  less 
'  degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  wit, 
discretion,  and  virtue :  for  tulips,  whilst  they  are 
fresh,  do  indeed,  by  the  lustre  and  vividness  of  their 
colours,  more  delight  the  eye  than  roses;  bat 
then  they  do  not  alone  quickly  fmAe,  but,  as  looo 
as  they  have  lost  that  freshness  and  gaudinesi  that 
solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate  into  thin|!s 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distaHeful ;  whereas  roses, 
besides  the  moderate  beauty  they  disclose  to  the 
eye  (which  is  sufficient  to  please,  though  not  to 
charm  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  longer  than 
tulips,  but,  when  that  decays,  retain  a  perfumed 
odour,  and  divers  useful  qualities  and  virtues  that 
survive  the  spring,  and  recommend  them  all  the  year. 
Thus  those  unadvised  young  ladies,  that,  beouse 
nature  has  given  them  beauty  enough,  despise  all 
other  qualities,  and  even  that  regular  diet  which  is 
ordinarily  requisite  to  make  beauty  itself  lasting,  not 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  as  soon  as  thej 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  endeared 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  objects  of  wonder  and 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  soom ;  whereas  tho« 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enrich  their  minds  u  to 
adorn  their  faces,  may  not  only  with  a  mediocritj  of 
beauty  be  very  desirable  whilst  that  lasts,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  rece:t8  of  that  and  youth,  may,  bj 
the  fragrancy  of  their  reputation,  and  those  virtues 
and  oniaments  of  the  mind  that  time  does  but  im- 
prove, be  always  sufficiently  endeared  to  those  that 
have  merit  enough  to  discern  and  value  sudi  exoei- 
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lenoes,  and  wkoee  esteem  and  firiendship  is  alone 
worth  their  being  concerned  for.  In  a  word,  they 
proTe  the  happiest  as  well  as  they  are  the  wisest 
ladies,  that,  whilst  they  possess  the  desirable  quali- 
ties that  jouth  is  wont  to  give,  neglect  not  the  aoquist 
raoqnisition]  of  those  that  age  cannot  take  away. 

[Marriage  a  LoUery.'] 

Meihinks,  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitory  goods 
that  we  are  so  fond  of,  may  not  unfitly  be  resembled 
to  the  sensitive  plant  which  you  hare  admired  at  Sion- 
garden :  for  as,  though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 
and  wonder,  yet  when  we  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy 
delusire  plant  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 
leares,  and  contracts  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
disadTantageously  differing  from  the  former,  which  it 
again  recorers  by  degrees  when  touched  no  more ;  so 
these  objects  that  charm  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 
gazed  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 
a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  into  our 
hands,  their  former  lustre  yanishes,  and  they  appear 
quite  differing  things  from  what  before  they  seemed  ; 
though,  after  deprivation  or  absence  hath  made  us 
forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 
them  again  at  a  distance,  they  recover  in  most  men's 
ryes  their  former  beauty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 
to  inveigle  and  delude  us.  I  roust  add,  Lindamor, 
tli%t,  when  I  compare  to  the  seuHitive  plant  mos^t  of 
thcKe  transitory  things  that  are  flattered  wiih  the  title 
of  goods,  I  do  not  out  of  that  number  except  moHt 
mistresses.  For,  though  I  am  no  such  an  enemy  to 
matrimony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I  have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  discourse) 
are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not  refuse  you  my 
advice  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  give  you  my  ex- 
ample) to  turn  votaiy  to  Hymen ;  yet  t  have  obi«erred 
so  few  happy  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 
and  have  so  rarely  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 
rate  tlwy  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it  necessary  to 
ni*ke  mairiages  indissoluble,  to  make  them  lasting. 
And  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a 
lottery  ;  for  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  and 
may  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize,  he  hath  a  rich  re- 
turn of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  is  a 
pretty  store  of  blanks  for  every  prize. 

Some  (Jonnderatiojis  Touching  the  Style  of  the 
Holy  Scriptwrea, 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  des- 
patched, I  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
consider  the  style  of  the  Scripture  ;  a  subject  that  will 
as  well  require  as  deserve  some  time  and  much  atten- 
tion, in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who  freely 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  ex- 
ceptions at  its  style,  and  by  those  and  their  own  repu- 
tation, divert  many  from  studying,  or  so  much  as 
perusing,  those  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  giving 
men  injurious  and  irreverent  thoughts  of  it,  and 
diverting  them  from  allowing  the  Scripture  the  best 
way  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
which  scarce  anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufficiently  understood  to 
be  highly  venerated  ;  the  writings  these  men  crimi- 
nate, and  would  keep  othen  from  reading,  being  like 
that  honey  which  Saul's  rash  adjuration  withheld  the 
Israelites  from  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only 
gratified  the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.    *    * 

Of  the  considerations,  then,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
yoo,  there  are  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature ;  and  therefore  being  such  as  may  each  of 
them  be  pertinently  employed  against  several  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  the  Scripture's  style,  it  will  not 
be  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before  the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that 
eaviliers  at  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you 


and  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  translationfi,  wherein  alone  they  read  it.  Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  than  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
languages  from  which  and  into  which  the  version  is 
made  be  so  very  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  this  i 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  ytt 
at  present  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  veneration  that  the  interpreters 
of  the  Bible  have  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  whereas  in  those 
versions  of  other  books  that  are  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreters  are  wont  to  take  the  fiberty  to  recede 
froTu  the  author's  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  his 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  interpreters  have  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  Latin  or  English  phrases,  but 
only  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  have  too  often, 
besides,  by  nut  sufficiently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considerin<r,  the  various  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  many 
things  appear  les8  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  less 
conRiderable,  which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection.  And  though  this 
fault  of  interpreters  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carrying  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with  peculiar  disadvantages,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  all  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
orators,  to  be  reduced  to  two  comprehensive  sorts,  and 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  words  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoricians  call 
such  figures  $ekemata  lexeo*),  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  may  vanish ; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  which  comprises  those  that 
orators  call  epanados  antanae/ang,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  are  wont  to  be  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  are  ours  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thought  it  requisite. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  are  but  too  often 
quite  lout  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  And,  as  in  a  lovely  face, 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  cheeks, 
and  the  nose,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  oflen  something  ol 
splendour  and  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  so  in  some  choice  composures,, 
though  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enough 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  what 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  be  some  shining  pas- 
sages, some  sparkling  and  emphatical  expressions, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  represent  to  the  life.  And 
this  consideration  Is  more  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  Dooks,  for  two  particular 
reasons. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  difficult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  or  some  such  other  eastern  lan- 
guage. Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  learned  than  others ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  commonly 
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Tftriety  of  books  eztADi,  wberebj  we  may  leant  the 
Tariotu  tignifications  of  the  woitln  and  pbraaee ; 
whereat  the  pure  Hebrew  being  uuhaunily  lost,  ex- 
cept no  much  of  it  as  remains  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  of  whose  books  alone  we  can  but  Tcry  imperfectly 
frame  a  dictionary  and  a  laiiguage,  there  are  many 
words,  especially  the  hapax  Ugovntma,  and  those  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  sig- 
nification, or  those  few  acoeptions,  wherein  we  find  it 
used  in  those  texts  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
stand. Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
primitive  tongue,  whose  words,  being  not  numerous, 
are  moet  of  them  equirocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  strangely  different  meanings ;  and 
if  we  consider,  too,  how  likely  it  is  that  the  nume- 
rous conquests  of  Darid,  and  the  wisdom,  prosperity, 
fleets,  and  various  commerces  of  his  sou  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  seem  very  probable,  that  the  same  word  or 
phrase  may  have  nad  divers  other  significations  than 
interpreters  have  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of:  since  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  eastern  tongues,  that  the  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  ^a  little  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  dialects)  have  other,  and  oftentimes  very  dif- 
ferent significations,  besides  those  that  the  modem 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  have  ascribed  to  them.  I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  versions  before,  or 
not  long  after,  our  Saviour's  time,  and  especially  that 
which  we  vulgarly  call  the  Septuagiut's,  do  frequently 
favour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  words 
and  phnses  to  senses  very  distant  from  those  more 
received  significations  in  our  texts ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  so  probable  reason  of  their  so  rendering 
them,  ac  their  believing  them  capable  of  significations 
difTering  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inter- 
preters have  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves.  The 
use  that  I  would  make  of  this  consideration  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  texts  whose  expressions,  as  they  are  rendered 
in  our  translations,  seem  flat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent with  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwiNe, 
if  we  were  acquuntcd  with  all  the  significations  of 
words  and  phrases  that  were  known  m  the  times 
when  the  Hebrew  language  flounshed,  and  the  sacred 
books  were  written  ;  it  being  veiy  likely,  that  among 
those  various  significations,  some  one  or  other  would 
afford  a  better  sense,  and  a  more  significant  and  sinewy 
expression,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  translations; 
and  perhaps  would  make  such  passages  as  seem  flat 
or  uncouth,  appear  eloquent  and  eniphatical.  *  * 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  I  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  only  we  have  lost  divers  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
but  that  we  have  also  lost  the  meuis  of  acouainting 
ourselves  with  a  multitude  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  to|)Ography,  histoiy,  rites,  opinions,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  perasing  of  books  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
for)  Jews,  we  cannot,  I  say,  but  lose  very  much  of  that 
esteem,  delight,  and  relish,  with  which  we  should 
read  very  many  passages,  if  we  discerned  the  references 
and  allusions  that  are  made  in  them  to  those  stories, 
proverbs,  opinions,  &c.,  to  which  such  passages  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate.  And  this  conjecture  will 
not,  I  presume,  appear  irrational,  if  you  but  consider 
how  many  of  the  handsomest  passages  in  Juvenal, 
Pen! UN,  Martial,  and  divers  other  Loitin  writers  ^not 
to  mention  Hesiod,Mustetts,  or  other ancicnter  Greekij), 
are  lost  to  such  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Roman  customs,  government,  and  story ;  nay,  or  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  of  a  great  many  particular 
fliicumstances  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  times, 
md  of  diven  particular  persons  pointed  at  in  those 


poems.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  l*Her  critics  have 
been  fain  to  write  comments,  or  at  least  notes,  upon 
eveiy  page,  and  in  sonie  pages  upon  almost  evcxy  fine 
of  those  books,  to  enable  the  reader  to  discern  the 
eloquence,  and  relish  the  wit  of  the  author.  And  if 
such  dilucidations  be  necessary  to  make  as  value 
writings  that  treat  of  familiar  and  secular  affairs, 
and  were  written  in  a  European  lan^ruage,  and  in 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  ours,  how  much 
do  you  think  we  must  \o»t  of  the  elegancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  other  sacred  composures,  which  not  only  treat 
oftentimes  of  sublime  and  supernatural  mjsterics,  but 
were  written  in  very  remote  regions  so  many  ages  ago, 
amidst  circumstances  to  most  of  which  we  cannot  but 
be  great  strangers.  And  thus  much  for  my  first  gene- 
ral consideration. 

My  second  is  this,  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itself  sajs,  and  what 
is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.    For  we  must  not  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  as  a 
body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the 
people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  composures  of  reiy  dif- 
fering sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times ;  and 
of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  God 
(as  St  Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the   Holy 
Spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them  in  penning 
the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many  others,  besides  the 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking  there. 
For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  evangelisu,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evi- 
dently historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  there  are, 
in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  deserve  the 
same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  payings  and 
expressions  are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  must  be  looked  upon  as 
such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate  others.  So  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only  pro- 
phets, and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speak- 
ing, but  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such 
other  sorts  of  persons,  from  whom  witty  or  eloquent 
things  are  not  (especially  when  they  sp^nk  ear  tempore) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  veiy  injurious  to  impute 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be 
noted  in  tne  expressions  of  others  than  its  AuUior. 
For  though,  not  only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of 
those  that  pass  for  true  histories,  the  supposed  speakers 
may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  historian,  yet 
that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced 
were  ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent 
men  for  parts  as  well  as  employments ;  or  bccauM  the 
historian  does,  as  it  often  happens,  give  himself  the 
liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and  does  not  set 
down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said. 
Whereas  tne  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them 
tmly  professes,  having  not  followed  cunningly -devised 
fables  in  what  they  have  written,  have  faithfully  set 
down  the  savings,  as  well  as  actions,  they  record, 
without  makmg  them  rather  congruous  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  speakers  than  to  the  hiws  of  truth.  j 

BIB  ZBAAC  NEWTON.  { 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  holds  by  univer- 
sal consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natural  philo- 
sophers of  andent  and  modern  times.  He  wiu  born 
at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father 
cultivated  a  small  paternal  estate.  From  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  mechanics,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in 
1660,  he  made  so  great  and  rapid  progress  in  his 
mathematical  stadies,that,  in  1669,Dr  Isaac  BarroTi 
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whose  pupil  he  was,  resigned  to  him  the  Lucasian 
prufestonhip  of  mathematici.    He  aenred  repeatedly 


81^  IiMO  Newton. 


Ib  parliament  as  member  for  the  tmivenity ;  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in  1695 ;  became  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society  in  1703  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Queen  Anne.  To  the  unrivalled  genius  and  saigacity 
of  Newton,  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  variety  uf 
splendid  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy  and  ma- 


;^ 


Birthplace  of  Sir  Imum  Newton. 

Ihematics ;  among  these,  his  exposition  of  the  laws 
which  regiilate  the  movements  of  the  solar  system 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  mosc  brilliant  Tlie  first 
step  in  the  formatloa  of  the  Newtonian  system  of 


philosophy,  was  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, which  he  showed  to  affect  the  vast  orbs  that 
revolve  aroond  the  sun,  not  less  than  the  smallest 
objects  on  our  own  globe.  The  work  in  which  he 
explained  this  system  was  written  in  Latin,  and  ap- 
peared in  1687  under  the  title  of  PAifo*op/ii\p  Natura- 
lisPrincipia  Mathematica-^lThe  Mathematical  l*rin- 
ciples  of  Natural  Philosophy].  To  Newton  we  owe 
likewise  extensite  discoveries  in  optics,  by  which 
the  aspect  of  that  science  was  so  entirely  changed, 
that  he  may  justly  be  termed  its  founder.  He  was 
the  first  to  conceive  and  demonstrate  the  divisibility 
of  light  into  rays  of  seven  different  colours,  and  pos- 
sessing different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  After 
pursuing  his  optical  investigations  during  a  periixl  of 
thirty  years,  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1704,  a  detailed 
account  of  his  discoveries  in  an  admirable  work  en- 
titled Optica ;  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Flections,  Befrac- 
tionst  It\flection*y  and  Colours  of  Light  Besides  these, 
he  published  various  profound  mathematical  works, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  Like 
hi#  illustrious  contemporaries  Boyle,  Barrow,  and 
Ixx;ke,  this  eminent  man  devoted  much  attention  to 
theology  as  well  as  to  natural  science.  The  mystical 
doctrines  of  religion  were  those  which  he  chiefly  in- 
vestigated ;  and  to  his  great  interest  in  them  we  owe 
the  composition  of  his  Observations  upon  the  Prophe- 
cies ofnoiy  Writ,  particularly  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  published  after  his 
death.  Among  his  manuscripts  were  found  many 
other  theological  pieces,  mostly  on  such  subjects  as 
the  Prophetic  Style,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Reve- 
lations, the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Sanctuary,  the 
Working  of  the  Mysterv  of  Iniquity,  and  the  Con- 
test between  the  Host  of  Heaven  and  the  Transgres- 
sors of  the  Covenant  The  whole  manuscripts  left 
by  Sir  Isaac  were  perused  by  Dr  Pellet,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  executors,  with  the  view  of  publisliiiig 
such  as  were  thought  fit  for  the  press ;  the  report 
of  that  gentleman  however  was,  that,  of  the  whole 
mass,  nothing  but  a  work  on  the  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Kingdoms  was  fit  for  publication.  That 
treatise  accordingly  appeared;  and,  contrary  to  J3r 
Pellet's  opinion,  the  *  Observations  upon  the  Pro- 
phecies,' already  mentioned,  were  likewise  sent  to 
press.  An  Historical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Cor- 
ruptions of  Scripture,  also  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Isaac, 
first  appeared  in  a  perfect  form  in  Dr  Horsliy's  eiii- 
tion  of  his  works  in  1779.  We  subjoin  a  specimen 
of  his  remarks  on 

[7%e  Prophetic  Language,'] 

For  understanding  the  prophecies,  we  are,  in  the 
first  place,  to  acquaint  ourselres  with  the  figurative 
language  of  the  prophets.  This  language  is  taken 
from  the  analogy  between  the  world  natural,  and  an 
empire  or  kingdom  considered  as  a  world  politic. 

Accordingly,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of 
heaven  and  earth,  signifies  the  whole  world  politic, 
consisting  of  throneH  and  people  ;  or  so  much  of  it  us 
is  considered  in  the  prophecy.  And  the  things  in  that 
world  sigitify  the  analogous  things  in  this.  Fur  the 
heavens,  and  the  things  therein,  signify  thrones  and 
dignities,  and  those  who  enjoy  them  ;  and  the  earth, 
with  the  things  thereon,  the  inferior  people ;  and  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  the 
lowest  or  most  miserable  part  of  them.  Whence, 
ascending  towards  heaven,  and  descending  to  the 
earth,  are  put  for  rising  and  falling  in  power  and  ho- 
nour ;  rising  out  of  the  earth  or  waters,  and  falling 
into  them,  for  the  rising  up  to  any  dignity  or  domi- 
nion, out  of  the  inferior  state  of  the  people,  or  falling 
down  from  the  same  into  that  inferior  state  ;  descend- 
ing into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  for  descending 
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to  a  rery  low  aod  unhappj  lUte ;  speaking  with  a 
faint  Toice  out  of  the  duel,  for  being  in  a  weak  and 
low  condition ;  moring  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  translation  fit>m  one  office,  dignitj,  or  dominion 
to  another ;  great  earthquaken,  and  the  shaking  of 
heaven  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominions,  so 
as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them  ;  the  creating  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  one, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise 
and  reign  of  the  body  politic  sign ifie<i  thereby. 

In  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  in- 
terpreters of  dreams,  put  for  the  persons  of  kings  and 
queens.  But  in  sacxed  prophecy,  which  reffaras  not 
single  persons,  the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species 
and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  of  the 
world  politic,  shining  with  regal  power  and  gloiy ;  the 
moon  for  the  body  of  the  common  people,  considered  as 
the  king's  wife  ;  the  stars  for  subordinate  princes  and 
great  men,  or  for  bishops  and  mien  of  the  people  of 
Ood,  when  the  sun  is  Christ ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth, 
and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  good  men  shine 
and  illuminate  others  ;  darkness  for  obscurity  of  •on- 
ditiou,  and  for  error,  blindness,  and  ignorance  ;  dark- 
ening, smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
for  the  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation 
thereof,  proportional  to  the  dsirkness  ;  darkening  the 
sun,  turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  of  the 
stars,  for  the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a 
dispensed  people  into  a  body  politic  or  ecclesiastic. 

Firo  and  metcore  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  Migiiify  as  follows  : — Burning  anything  with  fire, 
is  put  for  the  consuming  thereof  by  war;  a  confla- 
cration  of  the  earth,  or  turning  a  country  into  a 
lake  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  by 
war ;  the  being  in  a  furnace,  for  the  being  in  slavery 
under  another  nation ;  the  ascending  up  of  the  smoke 
of  any  burning  thing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  conquered  neople  under  the  misery  of 
perpetual  subjection  and  slavery ;  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and 
troubles  inflicted  by  the  king ;  riding  on  the  cloudn, 
for  reigning  over  much  people ;  covering  the  sun  with 
a  cloud,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppression  of  the  king  by 
the  armies  of  an  enemy  ;  tempestuous  winds,  or  the 
motion  of  clouds,  for  wars ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
cloud,  for  the  voice  of  a  multitude  ;  a  stonn  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  hail,  and  overflowing  rain,  for  a  tem- 
pest of  war  descending  from  the  heavens  and  clouds 
politic  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies  ;  rain,  if  not 
immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water,  for  the  graces 
and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  defect  of  rain, 
for  spiritual  barrenness. 

In  the  earth,  the  dry  laud  and  congregated  waters, 
as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are  put  for  the  people  of 
several  regions,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering 
of  waters,  for  great  affliction  of  the  people  by  war  and 
persecution ;  turning  things  into  blood,  for  the  mys- 
tical death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  di.Hsolu- 
tion  ;  the  overflowing  of  a  sea  or  river,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  earth  politic,  by  the  people  of  the  waters ;  dry- 
ing up  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by 
the  earth  ;  fountains  of  waters  for  cities,  the  p<.'nna- 
nent  heads  of  rivers  politic ;  mountains  and  islands, 
for  the  cities  of  the  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the 
territories  and  dominions  belonging  to  those  cities; 
dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  cities ; 
the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and  rocks,  for  the 
shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples;  houses  and 
■hips,  for  families,  assemblies,  and  towns  in  the  earth 
and  sea  ptlitic ;  and  a  navy  of  ships  of  war,  for  an 
army  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signified  by  the  sea. 

Animals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people 
of  several  regions  and  conditions;  and  particularly 
trees,  herbs,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the 
earth  politic ;  flags,  reeds,  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the 
waters  politic;  birds  and  insects,  for  those  of  the 


politie  heaven  and  earth;  a  forest,  for  »  kingdom;     ', 
and  a  wilderness,  for  a  desolate  and  thin  people.  i , 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  prophecy,  con- 
sists of  many  kingdoms,  they  are  represented  by  as 
many  parts  of  the  world  natural,  as  the  noblest  by 
the  celestial  frame,  and  then  the  moon  and  clouds  are 
put  for  the  common  people;  the  lesa  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea,  and  rivers,  an^  by  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables, or  buildinp  therein ;  and  then   the  greater 
and  more  powerful  animals  and  taller  trees,  are  put 
for  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.    And  because  the  whole    ' 
kingdom  is  the  body  politic  of  the  king,  therefore     ! 
the  sun,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beast,  or  bird,  or  a  man, 
whereby  the  king  is  represented,  is  put  in  a  laige 
signification  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;    and  seveial 
animals,  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  a  goat,  according 
to  thdir  qualities,  are  put  for  several  kingdoms  'and     | 
bodies  politic ;  and  sacrificing  of  beasts,  for  slaughter- 
ing and  conquering  of  kingdoms ;  and  friendship  be- 
tween beasts,  for  peace  between  kingdoms.    Yet  some-     ^ 
times  vegetables  and  animals  are,  by  certain  epithets 
or  circumstances,  extended  to  other  significations ;  as     I 
a  tree,  when  called  the  *  tree  of  life*  or  *  of  know-     , 
ledge ;'  and  a  beast,  when  called  *  the  old  serpent,'  or     ' 
worshipped.  ' 


There  Is  a  question  with  respect  to  Sir  Isaac  New-     I 
ton,  which  has  recently  excited  so  much  controversy     j 
in  the  literary  world,  that  we  cannot  avoid  taking    | 
some  notice  of  it  in  this  place.    It  is  well  known 
that  during  the  last  furty  years  of  his  life,  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  this  great  pliilosopher  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  activity ;  he  made  no  farther  disco- 
veries, and,  in  his  later  scientific  publications,  im- 
parted to  the  world  only  the  views  wliich  he  hsd 
formed  in  early  life.    In  the  article  *  Newton '  in  the 
French  Biographie  Universelle,  written  by  M.  Biot, 
the  statement  was  for  the  first  time  made,  that  his 
mental  powers  were  impaired  by  an  attack  of  insa- 
nity, which  occurred  in  the  years  1692  and  1693. 
This  averment  was  by  many  received  with  incredu- 
lity ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  published  a  Life 
of  Newton  hi  1831,  maintains  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  fact  alleged.    Undue  importance, 
we  humbly  conceive,  has  been  attached  to  this  ques- 
tion in  a  religions  point  of  view ;  for  the  theological 
studies  of  Newton  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  life,  nor  is  the  testimony 
of  even  so  great  a  man  in  favour  of  Christianity 
of  much  value  in  a  case  where  evidence,  and  not 
authority,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  real  ground  of 
decision.    That  Newton's  mind  was  much  out  of 
order  at  the  period  mentioned,  appears  to  us  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved  even  by  documents  first  made 
known  to  the  world  in  Brewster's  work,  indepen- 
dently of  those  published  by  M.  Biot    The  latter 
gi  ves  a  manuscript  of  tlie  Dutch  astronomer  Hnygens,     ' 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Leyden,  and  is  to  the  fol-    i 
lowing  eflTect    *  On  the  29th  of  May  1694,  a  Scotch-     | 
man  of  the  name  of  Colin  informed  me  that  Isaac 
Newton,   the   celebrated   mathematician,  eighteoi     i 
months  previously,  had  become  deranged  in  his 
mind,  either  from    too   great   application   to  his 
studies,  or  from   excessive  grief  at   having  lost,    i 
by  fire,  his  chemical  laboratory  and  some  P*P^":    ' 
Having  made  observations  before  the  chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  which  indicated  the  alienation  of  his 
intellect,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  friends ;  and 
being  confined  to  his  house,  remedies  were  •PP^*^     , 
by  means  of  which  he  has  lately  so  far  recovered 
his  health,  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  his  own 
Principia.'    This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  diary     i 
kept  by  Mr  Abraliam  de  la  Pryme,  a  Cambridge     | 
student,  who,  under  date  the  8d  of  February  169« 
(being  what  was  on  the  continent  called  1693,  M 
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I  the  English  year  then  commenced  on  29th  March), 
relates,  in  a  passage  which  Brewster  has  published, 
I  the  loss  of  Newton's  papers  by  fire  while  he  was  at 
'  diapd;  adding,  that  when  the  philosopher  came 
.  home,  *and  had  seen  what  was  done,  every  one 
I  thought  he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after/ 
'   This,  however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evidence. 
Newton  himself,  writing  on  the  13th  September 
'    1693  to  Mr  Pepjs,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
'   *  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve- 
month, nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.* 
,    Again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
I    his  friend  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — 

•  Sir — ^Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
embroil  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 
so  much  affected  with  it,  as  when  one  told  me  you 
were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  you  were  dead.    I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 

*  tliis  uncharitableness ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for 
representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality, 
in  a  principle  you  laid  in  3*our  book  of  ideas,  and 
dcsigfned  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took 
you  for  a  Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an 
office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant — Is.  Newton.* 

The  answer  of  Locke  is  admirable  for  the  gentle 
and  ail^donate  spirit  in  which  it  is  written : — 

*  Sir— 1  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knei^  you,  so 
entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believ^  what 
joo  tell  roe  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  from  anybody 
else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust 
tlioaghts  of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices, 
such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
yoo,  I  recnve  your  acknowledgment  of  the  contrary 
ajs  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopes  that  1  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I 
shall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
▼cm.  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on 
my  carriage  both  to  yon  and  all  mankind  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you 
than  yon  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  folly,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly  love  and 
esteem  you ;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  con- 
firm this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  g^ad  to  meet 
yroa  anywhere,  and  the  rather,  because  the  condu- 
aioa  of  TOUT  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  wh<uly  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
fit  or  not,  I  leave  wholly  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you 
«hall  like,  and  sludl  only  need  your  commands  or 
permission  to  do  it 

My  book  is  gmng  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
suid  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  with  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  yon  have  so  opportunely  given 
xxie  notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it,  I  should  take 
It  as  a  favour  if  you  would  point  out  tome  the  places 
tliat  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  miawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
wirtoeu  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  them 
IxHh,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
trtmi  yoo.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  yon  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  f^o.  after  all* 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,'  &c. 

To  this  Sir  Isaac  replied  on  the  5th  of  October  :-^ 

•  Sir — ^The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleejiing ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  so  that  wlien  I  wrote  to  you,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not.  If  you  please  to  send  roe  a 
transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  roost  humble  servant — 1& 
Newtok.* 

On  the  26th  September  Pepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambridge,  a  Mr  Millington,  making  inquiry 
about  Newton^s  mental  condition,  as  he  hud  *  lately 
received  a  letter  from  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it,  as  to  be  put  into 
great  disorder  by  it,  from  the  concernment  I  have 
for  him,  lest  it  should  arise  from  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  from  him,  and  most 
lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  miud, 
or  both.*  Millington  answers  on  the  30th,  that  two 
days  previously,  lie  had  met  Newton  at  Huntingdon ; 

*  where,'  says  he,  *  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writ  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he 
was  much  concerned  ;  and  added,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
temper that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you, 
and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath 
so  great  an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and 
though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  wilL' 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  pa|)ers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  understanding  of  Newton  was  for 
about  twelve  months  thrown  into  an  intermittent 
disorder,  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  to  be 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigour,  is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  *  Optics,'  that  *  though 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  matters  being  no  longer  in  his  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripts  found  after  his  death, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  ftom  Dr  Charies  Hotton,  to 

*  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  of  publication  except  his 
work  on  the  *  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,' 
and  *  Observations  on  the  Prophecies.'! 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoyeries  of 
Newton  are  summed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  *Here  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 

•  Hatton't  Mathemstical  DtetknMijr,  srtlele  JToetoM. 

t  Should  the  resder  desire  to  inveitlgate  the  qoeetfon  inoi% 
fuUy,  he  wUl  find  it  amply  dIsciuMd  in  Blot's  Life  of  Newtoo, 
of  which  a  tmislfttion  Is  publiKhed  in  the  Library  of  Ueefnl 
Knowledge;  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  pp  fi9-M5;  BioTa 
reply  to  Brewster,  in  the  Jcumal  det  Bavatu  for  June  183tt; 
Edlnburi^  Review,  vol.  Ivi.  pu  6 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  RevieWt 
voL  xil.  pw  lA;  and  Fhrendofical  Journal,  toL  vU.  p^  33& 
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almost  diyine,  guided  hj  the  light  of  mathematics 
purely  his  own,  first  demonstrated  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and  the 
causes  of  the  tides ;  who  discovered,  what  hefore  his 
time  no  one  had  even  suspected,  that  rays  of  light 
are  differently  refrangible,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  colours;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
faithful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
sacred  writings.  In  his  philosophy,  he  maintained 
the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners, 
he  expressed  the  simplicity  of  tlie  Gospel  Let 
mortals  congratulate  themsdves  that  the  world  has 
seen  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  humaa 
nature.' 


John  Kat  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
at  liliick  Notley,  in  Essex,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
several  distinguished  and  indefatigable  cultivators  of 
natural  history  who  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  he  laboured  with  extraordinary 
diligence ;  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  which  arc 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  botanist 
except  Linnaeus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  foimdcrs  of  the 
science.    Kay  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  of 
Isaac  Barrow.    His  theological  views  were  akin  to 
the  rational  opinions  held  by  that  eminent  divine, 
and  by  TiUotson  and  Wilkins,  with  whom  also  Buy 
was  on  familiar  terms.    The  passing  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  1662  put  an  end  to  Kay's  prospects 
in  the  church;  for  in  that  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  college,  on  account  of  his 
conscientious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.    In  conii)any  with  his  friend 
Mr  Willughby,  also  celebrated  as  a  naturalist,  he 
yisited  several  continental  countries  in  1663 ;  both 
before  and  after  whicli  year,  his  love  of  natunil  his- 
tory induced  him  to  perambulate  Enphmd  and  Scot- 
land extensively.   The  principal  works  in  which  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  travels  were  given  to  the 
public  are,  ObservatUms^  Topographical,  Morale  ami 
PhyMogicalj  marie  in  a  Journey  through  part  of  the 
Lino  Countries^  Germany^  Italy^  and  France  (1673): 
and    Hiatoria   Plantarum    Generalia    [*  A   General 
History  of  Plants'].    The  latter,  consisting  of  two 
large  folio  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1686 
and   1688,  is  a  work  of  prodigious    labour,    and 
^tms  at  describing  and  reducing  to  the  author's 
system  all  the   plants  that   had  been  discovered 
throughout  the  world.    As  a  cultivator  of  zoology 
and  entomology  also,  Kay  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour;  and  he  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enlarging  the  posthumous 
works  of  his  friend  Willughby  on  birds  and  fishes. 
His  character  as  a  naturalist  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  of  Selbomc,  who  was  addict- 
ed  to  the   same  pursuits:  *Our  countryman,  the 
excellent  Mr  Ray,  is  the  only  describer  that  con- 
veys some  precise  idea  in^very  term  or  word,  main- 
taining his  superiority  over  his  followers  and  imita- 
tors, in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  fresh  discoveries 
and  modem  information.**    Cuvier,  also,  gives  him 
a  Iiigh  character  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  author  of 
a  recent  memoir  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  me- 
rited terms :— *  His  varied  and  usef\il  labours  have 
jystly  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
natural  history  in  this  country ;  and  his  character 
if,  in  every  respect,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  belong 

*  Natuml  Ilktory  of  Seaborne,  tetter  4Sb 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  high  distinction.  Hia 
claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  are  not  more  foundL-d  j 
on  his  intellectual  capacity,  Uian  on  his  moral  ex- 
cellenoe.    He  maintained  a  steady  and  uncompro« 
mising  adherence  to  his  principles,  at  a  time  when 
vacillation  and  change  were  so  common  as  almost 
to  escape  unnoticed  and  uncensured.    From  some 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  men  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  views  uf 
preferment  in  the  churcli,  although  his  talents  and 
learning,  joined  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his  ; 
numerous  friends,  might  have  justified  him  in  as- 
piring to  a  considerable  station.     The  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  continually  appears  in  the  geue- 
rosity  of  his  praise,  the  tenderness  of  his  censure, 
and  solicitude  to^romote  the  welfare  of  others.  His 
modesty  and  self-abasement  were  so  great,  that  they  j 
transpire  insensibly  on  all  occasions ;  and  his  aifec-  | 
tionate  and  grateful  feelings  led  him,  as  lias  been  I 
remarked,  to  fulfil  the  sacred  duties  of  friendship  ' 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  to  adorn  the  bust  ot  . 
his  friend  with  wreaths  whicli  he  himself  might 
have  justly  assumed.    All  these  qualities  were  r^ 
fined  and  exalted  by  the  purest  Christian  feeling, 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  constitutes  a  diaracter  { 
which  procured  the  admiration  of  contemporaries,  ' 
and  well  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  the  inii-  { 
tation  of  posterity.**    For  the  greater  part  of  lu«  | 
popular  fame,  however,  Ray  is  indebted  to  an  sdniir-  | 
able  treatise  published  in  1691,  under  the  title  of  | 
The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  \ 
Creation,  which  has  gone  through  many  ^editions,   j 
and  b<vn  translated  into  severU  continentsl  lau-  i 
guages.    One  of  his  reasons  for  composing  it  is  thos  | 
stated  by  himself:  *By  rihue  of  my  function,  I  sos-  , 
pect  myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  subjects; 
for,  being  not  permitted  to  serve  the  church  with  my  i 
tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my  i 
duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in  writing  j  and  I   . 
have  made  choice  of  this  subject,  as  thinking  myself  1 1 
best  qualified  to  treat  of  it'    Natural  theology  hsd  ; 
previously  been  treated  of  in  England  by  Boyle,  j 
Stillingfleet,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Cudworth ;  ; 
but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematise  and  popularise  1 1 
the  subject  in  the  manner  of  Paley's  work,  the  un-  1 1 
rivalled  merits  of  which  have  caused  it  to  supersede  i 
both  the  treatise  now  under  consideration,  and  the  ■ 
similar  productions  of  Derham  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.f    But  though  written  in  a 
more  pleasing  style,  and  at  a  time  when  science  had 
attained  greater  extension  and  accuracy,  the  *  Nstn-   ^ 
ral  Theology*  of  Paley  is  but  an  imitation  of  Ray'»   ■ 
volume,  and  he  has   derived  from  it  many  of  his 
most  striking  arguments   and  illustrations.    Kay   ; 
displays  throughout  his  treatise  much  philosophical 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  facts  in    j 
natural  history,  and  good  sense  in  the  reflections    | 
wliich  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  indulge  in.    Seve-    I 
ral  extracts  from  the  work  are  here  subjoined.  ;  i 

[ The  Study  of  Natwt  Becommended.]  \  | 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  and  observe  I 
the  operations  of  his  hands :  let  us  take  notice  of  and 

•  Memoir  of  Ray,  In  The  Natuxalist'S  LlbnuTi  Entomology, 
voL  viL  p.  09. 

t  Derham'i  works  here  aUaded  to  are,  Ph^fko-Theottfgy,  or  a 
Demonstratim  </  the  Being  and  Attributet  <if  a  Qod,  frm  hU 
Wwki  qf  Creation  (1713)  /  and  Astro-Theologjf^  or  a  Demon- 
stmtion  qf  the  Being  and  AttHhutes  qf  a  G<Mi,  from  a^trvepoj  ^ 
the  Jleaveni  (1714).  The  substance  of  both  had  been  preached 
by  the  autlior  in  1711  and  I71«,  in  the  capacity  of  Icotursroo 
Boyle'a  foundation. 
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admire  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  Ihe  for- 
mation of  them.  No  creature  ip  tnis  sablunary  world 
is  capable  of  so  doing  beside  man;  jet  we  are  deficient 
herein :  we  content  onrseWes  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that  which  to  me 
seems  more  matenal,  I  mean  natural  history  and  the 
works  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  discommend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  studies;  I  should  betraj 
mine  own  ignorance  and  weakness  should  I  do  so ;  I 
otilj  wish  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
elude  this.  I  wish  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  I  wish  men  would  be  so  equal  and  ciril, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  rilify  those  studies 
which  themseWes  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  conversant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  that  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed*  the  soul ;  in  com- 
parison whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to 
me  insipid  and  jejune.  That  learning,  saith  a  wise 
and  observant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  imperfection, 
that  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduceth 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantry,  apt  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
hamours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  him  unfit  for  anpr  great  employment. 
Words  being  but  the  images  of  matter,  to  be  wholly 

g'Ten  up  to  the  studj^  of  these,  what  is  it  but  Pygma- 
Mi*8  frenzy  to  fifiU  in  love  with  a  picture  or  image. 
Ab  for  oratory,  which  is  the  best  skill  about  words, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  but  a 
Toluptuary  art,  like  to  cookery,  which  spoils  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwholesome,  by  the  Tjiriety  of 
•aaces,  serrinz  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taste  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

iProportionaU  LengOia  of  ike  Neda  and  Legt  qf 

AnimaU.'] 

I 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  Ood  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  legs.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
as  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  le^,  upon  which  they 
ataxid,  and  wherewith  they  trans^r  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
c<raveiiiences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
must  needs  be  elevated  above  the  superficies  of  the 
earthy  so  that  they  could  not  conveniently  either 
gather  theia  food  or  drink  if  they  wanted  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
.  their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  short  neck  (for  the  excessive  weight  of  hia 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  have  been 
unsupportable),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brines  it  to  his  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
that  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
they  that  hare  short  legs  short  ones,  as  is  seen  in 
the  crocodile,  and  all  lizards ;  and  those  that  have  no 
legs,  as  they  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
anj,  as  fishes.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  especially  seen  in  beasts  that 
feed  constantly  upon  grass,  whose  necks  and  1^  are 
always  very  near  equal ;  very  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  must  necessarily  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
'rannot  hang  perpendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
little.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
needs  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  which  would  be  very 
UUwrions  and  painful  for  the  muscles;  therefore  on 
side  the  ridge  of  the  vertebres  of  the  neck, 


nature  hath  placed  an  opottSMroms,  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  Htretdi 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  neck,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  vertebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
vulgar  by  the  name  of  fixfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  whit- 
leather.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowls  that  wade 
in  the  water,  which,  having  long  legs,  have  also  necks 
answerably  long.  Only  in  these  too  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  noted ;  for  some  waters 
fowl,  which  are  palmipeds,  or  whole-footed,  have  very 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  1^,  as  swans  and  geese, 
and  some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  may  observe  the 
admirable  providence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  seareh  and  gather  their  food,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  deep  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purpose,  though  their  legs, 
as  18  most  convenient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
commensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  is  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  atheists'  usual  flam 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  the;?e 
were  many  animals  of  disproportionate  parts,  and  of 
absurd  and  uncouth  shapes,  produced  at  first,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  perform  other  functions  necessary 
to  maintain  life,  they  soon  perished,  and  were  lost 
again.  For  these  birds,  we  see,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  fat  upo^  land.  Yet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  thus 
disproportionate  to  its  legs ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destined  by  nature  in  such  manner  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  seareh  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

[God^i  Exfuniation  to  Activity,'] 

Methinks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  Almighty  interpretatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a 
spacious  and  well-furnished  world ;  I  have  endued 
thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  in 
so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee  ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exereise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength  ;  I  have  given  thee  an  excellent 
instrument,  the  hand,  accommodated  to  make  use  of 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods;  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploughing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fhiit  both  for 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices. 
Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them 
from  the  invasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence 
in  thy  meadows  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy 
vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  as  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate;  plant  thee  orehards,  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive  of 
plants ;  gardens  for  culinaiy  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of 
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•ftllading;  for  delectable  flowen,  to  gratify  the  eje 
with  their  agreeable  colours  and  Agurea,  and  thy  tceot 
with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferous  and  erer- 
green  shrubs  and  sufirutioes ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely 
order  as  m*y  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  access.  I  hare  furnished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  clay,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
bricks  and  tiles.  Deck  and  bespangle  the  countiy 
with  houses  and  Tillages  convenient  for  thy  habita- 
tion, provided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  custody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  woon  poUtihm,  for  the  improTemciit  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  of 
observations  and  experiments;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and 
cities  with  straight  and  well-paved  streets,  and  ele* 
gant  rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples 
for  my  honour  and  worship,  with  Iwautiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetinp  of  the  citizens  and  their  several  com- 
panies, and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
oesides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  im- 
planted in  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  stran/^  and 
foreign,  and  finding  out  unknown  countries,  lor  the 
improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geo- 
graphy, by  observing  the  bays,  and  (greeks,  and  havens, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situation 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  &c.,  of  those  places ;  in  pollticsi,  by  noting 
their  sovemroent,  their  manners,  law8,  and  customs, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports,  &c  In  physiology,  or  natural  hiHtory,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productions 
both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  drugs,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities  for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  large  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other 
sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  country  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  I  have  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spaciourplains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
^halt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  have  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  water.  Go  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.' 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  eracious 
Author  of  man's  being  and  faculties,  and  all  thin^ 
else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is 
well  pleaMd  with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  castles,  with  plea- 
sant villages  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchiurds,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shmbs, 
and  herbs,  and  fmits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderate 
delight ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea- 
dows burthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  ehie  difle- 
ronceth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  region  from  a 
barren  and  desolate  wilderness. 

If  a  country  thus  planted  and  adorned,  thus 
polished  and  civilised,  thus  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar- 
barous and  inhospitable  Scythia^  without   houses, 


without  plantations,  without  corn-fields  or  rineyards, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  truculent 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  plaoe  to  place 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  forage  fat 
their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  raatfted  is 
the  sun,  at  the  pommeb  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  mde 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothful  aod 
naked  Indians — instead  of  well-built  houaea,  living  ia 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  cnd-waye  j 
then  surely  the  brute  beast's  condition  and  maimer  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  asarlj 
approach,  is  to  be  esteemed  better  than  maa'a^  and 
wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him. 

[All  T%mfft  noi  Made  for  Mam.} 

There  are  infinite  other  creatures  without  thia  taith, 
which  no  considerate  man  can  think  irere  made  enlj 
for  man,  and  have  no  other  use.  For  my  part,  I  eao- 
not  believe  that  all  the  things  in  the  world  i 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  use. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  uo 
to  think  that  bodies  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  (he 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  as  ;  nay,  a 
multitude  of  them  there  are,  that  do  not  ao  much  ss 
twinkle,  being,  either  by  reason  of  their  distance  or 
of  their  smaliness,  alt<^ther  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope ;  and  it  is 
likely,  perfecter  telescopes  thjui  we  yet  have  may  bring 
to  light  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  lie 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  best  telescope  that  can  possihlj 
be  made  1  And  I  believe  there  are  many  spodes  u» 
nature,  even  in  this  sublunaiy  world,  which  were  never 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently  of  no  use 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  is 
vain ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  use  to,  these 
who  shall  live  afler  us  in  future  ages.  But  tbou«b 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  tme  that  all  things  were  madf 
for  man,  yet  thus  far  it  is,  that  all  the  creatures  in 
the  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  useful  to  us,  st 
least  to  exercise  our  wit4  and  understandings,  in 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  so  afiord 
ul  subject  of  admiring  and  glorifying  their  and  oiu 
Maker.  Seeing,  then,  wo  do  believe  and  assert  ttut 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  us,  we  sr« 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  for  those  pur* 
poses  for  which  they  serve  us,  else  we  frustrate  this 
end  of  their  creation.  Now,  some  of  ihem  serve 
only  to  exercise  our  minds.  Many  others  there  be  ! 
which  might  probably  serve  us  to  good  purpose, 
whaHC  uses  are  not  discovered,  nor  are  they  evtt  Uk<' 
to  be,  without  pains  and  industry.  Tru^  it  ia,  man/ 
of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acddentallj 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  supine  and  careless, 
but  busv  and  inquisitive.  Some  reproach  methiaks 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  ao  maiij 
animals  still  in  the  world  whose  outward  i ' 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  leas 
of  generation,  food,  manners,  uses,  observed 

Ray  published,  in  1672,  a  CeUectkm  ef  Ewtek  f^«- 
ocr&s,  and,  in  1700,  A  Perniasive  to  a  6o^  Ld^  Tbe 
latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  aolld  characitf 
which  distinguishes  his  scientific  and  phyaioo-theo- 
logicfll  works.  From  a  posthamoos  Totame  of  hb 
correspondence  puUiahed  by  Derham,  we  extract 
the  following  allying  letter,  written  on  his  death- 
bed to  Sir  Hans  Sloane : — 

*  Dear  Sir—The  best  of  friends.  Theae  are  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  you  as  to  this  woorld:  I  look  npoa 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  your  kindiiHis 
expressed  any  wi^s  towards  me  a  hundredfold;  bless 
yo;i  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happineaa  hereafter ;  grant 
us  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  I  am.  Sir,  eternally 
youra— John  Bay, 
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THOMAS  STANtST — SIR  WILLIAM  DUGDALE — 

▲NTHONT  WOOD — ELIA8  A8HMOLE — JOHN 

AUBREY — ^THOMAS  RTMKR. 

During  this  period  there  lived  seyeraj  writers  of 
pvAt  industry,  whose  works,  though  not  on  subjects 
calculated  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors  much 
popular  celebrity,  hare  yet  been  of  considerable  use 
to  subsequent   literary   men.     Thobias    Stanley 
(1625-1678)  is  the  author  of  an  erudite  and  bulky 
(ampliation,  entitled    The  History    of   Philotophy; 
cvntaining  the   Livee^    Opinioru,    Actum*,  and  Die' 
coureea  of  the  PhUoeophere  of  every  Sect,    Of  this 
the  first  -volume  appeared  in  1655,  and  the  fourth  in 
1662.    Its  stjie  is  uncouth  and  obscure;*  and  the 
work,  though  still  resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion, has  been  in  other  respects  superseded  by  more 
eli-gant  ahd  less  voluminous  productions.    Sir  Wil- 
li am    DuGDALB    (1605-1686)  was    highly    distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  heraldry  and  antiqui- 
ties.    His  work  entitled  The  Baronage  of  England, 
is  esteemed  as  without  a  rival  in  its  own  depart- 
ment ;  and  his  Antiquitiea  of  Warwickshire  Illustrated 
(16.>6),  has  been  placed   in  the  foremost  rank  of 
t-ounty  histories.     He  published  also  a  History  of  St 
Pants  Cathedral;  and  three  volumes  of  a  great  work 
entitled  Monasticon  Anglieanum  (1655-1673),  intended 
to  embrace  the  history  of  the  monastic  and  otherTC- 
lijoons  fonndations  which  existed  in  England  before 
the  Reformation.    Besides  several  other  publications, 
Ihig:dalelefl  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  at  the  Herald*8  college.     Anthony  Wood 
(16.32-1695),  a  native  of   Oxford,   was  addicted  to 
similar  pursuits.  He  published,  in  1691,  a  well-known 
work  entitled  Athena:  Oxonimses,  being  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  almost  all  the  eminent 
authors  educated  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Cambridge.     This  book 
has  been  of  much  utility  to  the  compilers  of  bio- 
^aphical  works,  though,  in  point  of  composition  and 
impartiality,  it  is  held  in  little  esteem.  Wood  appears 
to  have  been  a  respecter  of  truth,  but  to  have  been 
frequently  misled  by  narrow-minded  prejudices  and 
hastily-formed  opinions.    His  style  is  poor  and  vul- 
c^ar,  and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
philosophical    He  compiled  also  a  work  on  the  his- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
which  was  published  only  in  Latin,  the  translation 
into  that  language  being  made  by  Dr  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford.     Eli  AS  Ashmole  (1617-1692),  a  famous 
antiquary  and  virtuoso,  was  a  friend  of  Sir  William 
I>agdale,  whose  daughter  he  married.    In  the  earlier 
port  of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  astrology  and  al- 
chemy, but  afterwards  devoted  his  attention  more 
exclusively  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  other  rarities.     His  most  celebrated 
work,  entitled  Tlie  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies 
nf  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  was  published 
in  1 672.     A  coUection  of  rarities,  books,  and  manu- 
«<*ripts,  which  he  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Ashmolean 
znasenm  now  existing  there.    John  Aubrey  (1626- 
''.7CK>)  studied  at  Oxford,  and,  while  there,  aided  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  Dugdale's  *  Monasticon 
A  ng-licanum  ;*  at  a  later  period,  he  furnished  valuable 
a-ssistance  to  Anthonv  Wood.    His  only  published 
^flroT\L  is  a  collection  of  popular  superstitions  relative 
to   dreams,  portents,  ghost8|,  witchcraft,  &c.,  under 
the  title  of  3fi.Mw//!a7^.    His  manuscripts,  of  which 

«  TsJw  the  foDowfng  sentence  ss  a  qwcfanen :  *  SoepUcim 
j4  n,  tmcviktj  opposing  phenomena  iind  intelUgiblm  all  manner 
of  -^rmy* ;  whereby  we  proceed  through  the  equiTalence  <rf  con* 
tmry  tJftinffi  and  ^eeebee,  first  to  niapeaahm,  then  to  indistnr- 


many  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  museum  and 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  prove  his  researches 
to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  have  furnished 
much  useful  information  to  later  antiquaries.  Au- 
brey has  been  too  harshly  censured  by  Gifford  as  a 
credulous  fool;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
power  of  discriminating  truth  fVom  falsehood  was  by 
no  means  remarkable.  Three  volumes,  published 
in  1813,  under  the  title  c^  Letters  written  by  Eminent 
Persons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
^c,  with  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  curious  literary  anecdotes,  which 
Aubrey  communicated  to  Anthony  Wood.  Thomas 
llYMER,  a  distinguished  historical  antiquary,  is  the 
last  of  his  class  whom  we  shall  mention  at  present. 
Having  been  appointed   royal  historiographer  ia 


Thomas  Rymer. 

1692,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  re- 
search which  his  office  afforded  him,  and  in  1704 
began  to  publish  a  collection  of  public  treaties  and 
compacts,  under  the  title  of  Fadera,  Contentiones, 
et  cujuscunque  generis  Acta  Publica,  inter  Beges  Anglia 
et  aJios  Prindpes,  ab  anno  1 101.  Of  this  work  he 
published  fifteen  volumes  folio,  being  as^ted  in  his 
labours  by  Robert  Sanderson,  another  industrious 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after 
Ryraer's  death  in  1715.  The  *  Foedera,*  though  im- 
methodical  and  ill  digested,  is  a  highly  viduable 
publication,  and,  indeed,  is  indispensable  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
histoiy  of  England.  Fifty-eight  manuscript  volumes, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  historical  materials 
collected  by  Rymer,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
museum. 

TOM  d'iTRFET  AMD  TOM  BROWN. 

Very  different  in  character  from  these  grave  and 
ponderous  authors  were  their  contemporaries  Tom 
D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown,  who  entertained  the 
public  in  the  reign  of  William  UL  with  occasional 
whimsical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  versei, 
which  are  now  valued  only  as  conveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time.  D'Urfey's 
comedies,  whidi  possess  much  farcical  humour,  have 
long  been  oonsidered  too  licenUoos  for  the  stage.  Aa 
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a  merry  and  faoetiout  oompanion,  his  society  was 
greatly  courted,  and  he  was  a  distin^^uished  com- 
poser of  jovial  and  party  sungs.  In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  ^  The  Guardian/  Steele  mentions  a  cdlection 
of  sonnet^  published  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  be 
Fat,  or  PQU  to  Purge  Mdomchobf ;  at  the  same  time 
censuring  the  world  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
reward  the  jocose  labours  of  D*Urfey,  'who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  rural  squires  In  the 
remotest  part  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  gires  them.'  In 
the  67th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  D'Urfey's  benefit  The  produce  seems  to  have 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.  Tom 
Brown,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow*  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  became  a  pofessional  author  and  libeller 
in  the  metropolis.  His  writings,  which  consist  of 
dialogues,  letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  considerable  learning  as  well  as  shrewdness 
and  humour,  but  are  deformed  by  obscene  and  scur- 
rilousl  buffoonery.  From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest ;  indeed  the  following  extracts  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
delicacy  be  presented  in  these  modem  times. 

[Letter  fnm  Scarron  in  the  Next  World  to  Louia  XIV,} 

All  the  conversation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  you  ;  and  the  devil  a  word  we  can  near  in 
any  of  our  coffee-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  mi^esty 
is  more  or  less  concerned  in.  'TIS  agreed  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  as  much  a  master  of  eloquence  as  I  was  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  I  want  words  to  tell  yon  how 
much  you  are  commended  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  opening  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  climacteric,  at  which 
age  most  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  makinff  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighhoun  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  are  M>ove  such  sordid  precedents ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  oveistocked  with  them* 

This  has  gained  you  a  universal  applause  in  these 
regions ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swears  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself ;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  sll  companies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  adding,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jesty, he,  wiw  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  ago 
been  quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
duly  drinks  your  health  every  morning  in  a  cup  of 
cold  Styx  next  his  conscience.  *  * 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  deal  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  afiairs  of  the  Milanese, 
and  the  intended  sifge  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  a-talking  of  your  majesty,  and  what  glorious  ex- 
ploits you  had  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, says  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto's  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  your  praises.  I  have  done  some- 
thing memomble  in  my  time  too ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  the  gauti  de  eeeur,  and  to  perpetuate  my  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  hours  consumed  that  nu^ificent  structure. 


which  was  two  hundred  years  a-building;  thcKfore, 
gentlemen,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praises,  I  bewech 
you,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  others  Uieir  ibsie. 
Why,  thou  diminutive  inconsiderable  wretch,  nid  I 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  thou  worthless  idle  log|er-  , 
head,  thou  pigmy  in  sin,  thou  Tom  Thumb  in  ini-  .{ 
quit^,  how  dares  such  a  pun^  insect,  as  thou  izt,  bsve 
the  impudence  to  enter  the  lists  with  Louis  le  Gnnd  I 
Thou  vainest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  bat  howl 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  aniit 
Olympias.  'Tis  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  eousge  to 
do  it  when  the  goddess  was  present,  and  upon  the  spot 
But  what  is  this  to  what  my  ro3ral  master  esnbouto^ 
that  had  destroyed  a  hundred  and  a  hondred  racb 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.    *    * 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  but,  erin  sn  odd  ' 
sort  of  a  spark,  with  his  hat  buttoned  up  before,  like 
a  country  scraper.  Under  favour,  sir,  what  do  joo 
think  of  me t     why,  who  are  you t  replied  I  to  lum.  , 
Who  am  I,  answered  he ;  why,  Nero,  the  sixth  cm-  ; 

peror  of  Rome,  that  murdered  my Come,  nid  ' 

I  to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histoiT  ti  j 
well  as  yourself,  that  murdered  your  mother,  kicked  | 
your  wife  down  stairs,  despatohed  two  apostles  oat  of  | 
the  world,  begun  the  first  persecution  againstthe  Chn»-  ' 
tians,  and  lastly,  put  your  master  Seneca  to  destb. 
[These  actions  are  mside  light  of,  and  the  ssrcsstk 
shadeproceeds — ]  Whereas,  his  most  Christian  m^eitj, 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  be  against  all  opposen 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  generously  starved  a  miUk» 
of  poor  Hugonots  at  home,  and  sent  t'other  million  of 
them  a-grazing  into  foreign  countries,  wainrj  to 
solemn  edicts,  and  repeated  promises,  for  no  otbrr 
provocation,  that  I  know  of,  out  because  tbejwm 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  throne,  la 
short,  friend  Nero,  thou  mayest  psss  for  a  rogne  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class ;  but  be  advised  bj  a  ttnoger, 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  as  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  with  Louis  le  Grand,  who  has  mordered 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  thee,  than  tboa  hi»t 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  vilest  thmmmtf 
upon  cat-gut  the  sun  ever  beheld.  However,  to  prt 
the  devil  his  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thj  fsoe,  ssd 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  reigned  u  many 
years  as  my  gracious  master  has  done,  and  hsdst  bsd, 
instead  of  Tigellinus,  a  Jesuit  or  two  to  haregonned 
thy  conscience,  thou  mightest,  in  all  probsbilitj,  bave 
made  a  much  more  msgnificent  figure,  and  been  io- 
ferior  to  none  but  the  mighty  monarch  I  hare  been 
talking  of. 

Having  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  silence,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammariaus  (for  so  I 
guessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  nol<c) 
disputiug  it  very  fiercelv  at  the  next  table ;  the  mH- 
ter  in  debate  was,  which  was  the  most  heroical  i^i' 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  very  much  spca 
his  reading,  maintained,  that  the  heroical  sge,  pro- 
perly so  called,  began  with  the  Theban,  and  ended 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  ihst 
glorious  constellation  of  heroes,  Hercules,  Jason,  The- 
seus, Tidaeus,  with  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  and  Diomedes  flourished  ;  men  that  bsd 
all  signalised  themselves  bv  their  personal  gallsnti; 
and  valour.  His  next  neighbour  aigued  vezy  fieitelj 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Greciu 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  com- 
manders about  him.  The  third  was  as  obstrepcrou 
for  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  managed  his  aigiunent 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  eveiy  minute  wba 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  l^ggmeads  in  good 
earnest.  To  put  an  end  to  your  controversy,  gentle 
men,  says  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  lungs  are 
foundered ;  but  this  I  positivelv  assert,  that  the  pre- 
sent age  we  live  in  is  the  moat  heroical  age,  snd  tbst 
my  master,  Louis  le  Grand,  is  the  nesttest  hero  of 
it.    Hark  you  me,  sir,  how  do  you  mi^e  that  *PP**' ' 
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Thus,  sir,  too  may  see  with  what  seal  I  appear  in 
tfst  majesty's  behalf,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 


t  {  cried  theiriiole  pack  of  them,  opening  upon  me  all  at 
1 1  ODoe.  By  your  leare,  gentlemen,  answered  I,  two  to 
1 1  one  it  odde  at  Ibet-ball ;  but  haring  a  hero's  cause  to 
,  defend,  I  find  myself  possessed  wiUi  a  hero's  rigour 
,  and  resolution,  and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  bring  you 
,  over  to  my  paitr.  That  age,  therefore,  is  the  most 
{ j  heroical  which  u  the  boldest  and  brarest ;  the  an- 
j  I  cicnta,  I  gnmt  you,  got  drunk  and  cut  throats  as 
1 1  well  as  we  do ;  but,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  sin 
I '  upon  the  same  foot  as  we,  nor  had  so  many  discou- 

I  j   ragemente  to  deter  them ;  *  *  so  'tis  aplain  case,  tou 

I I  see,  that  the  heroism  lies  on  our  side.    To  apply  this, 
1 1   then,  to  my  royal  master ;  he  has  filled  all  Christen- 

I  j  dom  with  blood  and  confusion ;  he  has  broke  through 

the  most  solemn  treaties  swom  at  the  altar ;  he  has 

I   atnyed  and  undone  infinite  numberv  of  poor  wretches ; 

' ,   and  all  this  for  his  own  glory  and  ambition,  when  he's 

I ;   aasuied  that  hell  gapes  eTery  moment  for  him.    Now, 

I '   tell  me,  whether  your  Jasons,  your  Agamemnons,  or 

Alexander!,  durst  have  ventured  so  heroically;  or 

I I  whether  Tour  pitiful  emperors  of  Germany,  your  me- 
,  cfaanie  kmgs  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
I  states  of  Holland,  have  courage  enough  to  write  after 
,  so  illustrious  a  eopyc 
.1 
ti    JO"      ,     ,  ..  - 

,  of  magnifying  your  great  exploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
t  poor  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  freely  own 
.  to  you,  Uiat  1  have  met  with  some  roueh-hewn  saucy 
rascals,  that  have  stopped  me  in  my  full  career  when  I 
Have  been  expatiating  upon  your  praises,  and  have  so 
'  dumbfounded  me  with  their  villanous  objections,  that 
.    I  could  not  tell  how  to  reply  to  them. 

'     An  £xkortaiory  Letter  to  an  Old  Lady  that  Smoked 

I'  Tobacco.   • 

\ 

,  j        Madam — Though  the  ill-natured  world  censures  you 

I  j  for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to 
part  with  so  innocent  a  diversion.     In  the  first  place, 

,  <    it  is  healthful ;  and,  as  Galen  rightly  obnerves,  is  a 

'  sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  constant 
persecutor  of  old  ladies.    Secondly,  tobacco,  though 

'  I  it  be  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Chris- 
tian meditations ;  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
recommends  it  to  your  parsons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  in  their 

I .    mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  hands ;  besides, 

I      every  pipe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  miitd  of 

t  mortality,  and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissenting  minister 
who,  on  fast-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a  rump  of 
beef,  because  it  put  him,  as  he  said,  in  mind  that 

)  •  all  flesh  was  grass  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
be  learnt  from  tobacco.  It  may  instruct  you  that 
riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  vanish 
like  a  vapour.     Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  playthinj|r. 

I     Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  m 

' '    a  fair  way  of  becoming  so.    Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 

been  a  long  while  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill 

an  naturally  ushers  in  the  pipe,  as  the  sword-bearer 

'    walks  before  the  lord  mayor. 

^An  Indian't  Account  of  a  London  Oammff-ffoute,'] 

The  English  pretend  that  they  worship  but  one 
God,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  what  they  say ; 
for  besides  several  living  divinities,  to  which  we  may 
•ee  them  daily  oflTer  their  vows,  they  have  several  other 
inanimate  ones  to  whom  they  pay  sacrifices,  as  I  have 
ob0erved  at  one  of  their  public  meetings,  where  I  hap- 
pened ones  to  be. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 
round  and  covered  with  a  green  wachvm,  lighted  in 
tffte  midst,  and  encompassed  by  several  persons  in  a 

I ,     aittiBg  posture,  as  we  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifices. 

I  i     At  iba  Tery  moment  I  cams  into  the  room,  one  of 


...  ip<»  < 

altar  certain  leaves  which  he  took  out  of  a  little  book 
that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Upon  these  leaves  were 
represented  certain  figures  very  awkwardly  painted ; 
however,  they  must  needs  be  the  images  of  some  divi* 
nities;  for,  in  proportion  as  they  were  distributed 
round,  each  one  of  the  assistants  made  an  ofilering  to 
it,  greater  or  less,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  ob- 
served  that  these  offerings  were  more  considerable  than 
those  they  make  in  their  other  temples. 

After  the  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  lays 
his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  continues  some  time  in  t!iis  pos* 
ture,  seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  adl 
All  the  test  of  the  company,  attentive  to  what  he  does^ 
are  in  suspense  all  the  while,  and  the  unmoveabls 
assistants  are  all  of  them  in  their  turn  possessed  by 
different  agitations,  according  to  the  spirit  which  hap 
pens  to  seize  them.  One  joins  his  hands  together,  and 
blesses  Heaven ;  another,  very  earnestly  looking  upon 
his  image,  grinds  his  teeth ;  a  third  bites  his  fingers, 
and  stamps  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet.  Every 
one  of  them,  in  short,  makes  such  extraordinanr  pos 
tures  and  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  no  fongei 
rational  creatures.  But  scarce  has  the  priest  returned 
a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  seized  by  the  same 
fury  with  the  rest.  He  tears  the  book,  and  devours 
it  in  his  rage,  throws  down  the  altar,  and  curses  the 
sacrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints 
and  groans,  cries  and  imprecations.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  furious,  I  judge  that  the  God  that 
they  worship  is  a  jealous  deity,  who,  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  possess  him. 

Laeonictj  or  New  Maxims  qf  State  and  Conpertation, 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  like  a  chimnej 
in  summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
chimney  because  his  almanac  tells  nim  it  is  the 
middle  of  June ! 

War,  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  is  a  nursery  for 
the  gallows,  as  Hoxton  is  for  the  meetings,  and  Bar- 
tholomew fair  for  the  two  playhouses. 

Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root,  never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his  lifo>  A  rich 
banker  in  Lombard  Street,  finding  himself  very  ill, 
sent  for  a  parson  to  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  the  church  to  him.  While  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, old  Gripewell  falls  into  a  fit  As  soon  as  ho 
was  a  Tittle  recovered,  the  doctor  offered  the  chalioe 
to  him.  '  No  no,'  cries  he  ;  '  I  can't  afford  to  lend 
you  above  twenty  shillings  upon't ;  upon  my  word  I 
can't  now.' 

Though  a  clergyman  preached  like  an  an^l,  /et  he 
ought  to  consider  that  two  hour-glaases  of  divinity  are 
too  much  at  once  for  the  most  patient  constitution. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshal  rolit  his  text 
into  twenty-four  parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation immediately  runs  out  of  church.  '  Why,  what's 
the  matter  1'  sa^  s  a  neighbour.  '  Only  going  for  my 
night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
quarters  here  to-night.' 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  cany  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and 
entail  a  thirst  and  headache  upon  him  next  morning. 
To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  b|^tle  of  Burgundy,  or 
fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  giving  a  pair  of  lace  rufHes 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  ahirt  on  his  back.  Put 
something  into  his  Docket. 

What  is  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gander. 
When  any  calamities  befell  the  Roman  empire,  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  chaige  of  the  Christians : 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  the 
Christians  returned  the  same  oomplimont  to  tbt 
pagana. 
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That  which  passes  for  current  doctrine  at  one  junc- 
ture, and  in  one  climate,  won't  do  so  in  another.  The 
cavaliers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  used  to 
trump  up  the  12th  of  the  Romans  upon  the  parlia- 
ment; tne  parliament  trump*d  it  upon  the  army, 
when  they  would  not  disband ;  the  army  bock  axain 
upon  the  parliament,  when  they  disputed  their  orders. 
>feTer  was  poor  chapter  so  unmercifully  tossed  to  and 
fro  again. 

Not  to  flatter  ourselres,  we  English  are  none  of  the 
most  constant  and  easy  people  in  the  world.  When 
the  late  war  pinched  us.  On !  when  shall  we  hare  a 
peace  and  trade  again !  We  had  no  sooner  a  peace, 
but.  Huzza,  boys,  for  a  new  war  1  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  sick  of. 

It  may  be  no  scandal  for  us  to  imitate  one  good 
quality  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  are  like  the 
turf  they  bum,  slow  in  kindling,  but,  when  OQoe 
thoroughly  lighted,  keep  their  fire. 

What  a  fine  thin^  it  is  to  be  well-mannered  upon 
occasion !  In  the  Kign  of  King  Charles  II.,  a  certain 
worthy  divine  at  Whitehall  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  auditory  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sennon  : — 
*  In  short,  if  vou  don't  live  up  to  the  prucepta  of  the 
gospel,  but  abandon  yourselves  to  your  irregular  ap- 
petites, you  must  expect  to  receive  your  reward  in  a 
certain  place,  which  'tis  not  good  manners  to  mention 
here.* 

To  quote  St  Ambrose,  or  St  Jerome,  or  any  other 
red-lettered  father,  to  prove  any  such  important  truth 
as  this,  That  virtue  is  commendable,  and  all  excess  to 
be  avoided,  is  like  sending  for  the  sheriff  to  come  with 
the  potm  comitatua  to  disperse  a  few  boys  at  foot -ball, 
when  it  may  be  done  without  him. 

Some  divines  make  the  same  use  of  fathers  and 
councils  as  our  beaus  do  of  their  canes,  not  for  sup- 
port or  defence,  but  mere  ornament  or  show ;  and 
cover  themselves  with  fine  cobweb  distinctions,  as 
Homer's  gods  did  with  a  cloud. 

Some  books,  like  the  city  of  London,  fare  the  bet- 
ter for  being  burnt. 

'Twas  a  merry  saying  of  Rabelais,  that  a  man  ought 
to  buy  all  the  bad  books  that  come  out,  because  they 
.  will  never  be  printed  again. 


SIR  GEOBOE  MACKENZIE. 

Daring  this  j^eriod  Scotland  produced  many  emi- 
nent men,  but  scarcely  any  who  attempted  compo- 
sition in  the  English  language.  The  difference 
between  the  common  speech  of  the  one  country  and 
that  which  was  used  in  the  other,  had  been  widen- 
ing ever  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  James  I., 
but  particularly  since  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
the  English  throne ;  the  Scotch  remaining  station- 
ary or  declining,  while  the  English  was  ndvuncing 
in  refinement  of  both  structure  and  pronunciation. 
Accordingly,  except  the  works  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the 
language  of  Drayton  and  Jonson,  there  did  not 
appear  in  Scotland  any  estimable  pecimen  of  ver- 
nacular jm)se  or  poetry  between  tlie  time  of  Mait- 
land  ana  Montgomery  and  that  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  under  Charles  IL  and 
James  II.  (1636-1691),  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  learned  man  of  his  time  that  maintained  an 
acquaintance  with  tl^  lighter  departments  of  con- 
temporary English  literature.  Sir  George  was  a 
friend  of  Dryden,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect;  and  he  himself  composed  poetry, 
which,  if  it  has  no  other  merit,  is  at  least  in  pure 
English,  and  appears  to  have  been  fashioned  after 
the  best  models  of  the  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
moral  essays,  which  possess  the  same  merits.  These 
are  entitled.    On  JUappinesa;  Tht  Beliyiout  Stoic  i 


Solitude  Preferred  to  Public  EmplMmemi;  Mand  j. 
Gallantry  i  The  Moral  Hietarp  of  Fntgality;  and  || 
Jieaeom.    Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  one  of  the  ftui-    i 


SirOeorge 


dard  writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  lil^ewise 
published  various  political  and  antiquarian  tracts. 
An  important  historical  production  of  his  pen,  en- 
titled Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scodand,  from  <fti 
Restoration  of  Charles  JL,  lay  undiscovered  in  mann- 
script  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  printed 
till  1821.  Though  personally  disposed  tohumam'tj 
and  moderation,  the  severities  which  he  was  instm- 
mental  in  perpetrating  against  the  oorenantent,  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  tyrumicsl 
government,  excited  against  him  a  degree  of  popu- 
lar odium  which  has  not  even  yet  entirely  Biibiiaed. 


Btr  Qeorgt  Mackenzie^  MonnmcDt,  OrsyfirisB 
churchyard  EdinburRlu 

He  is  more  honourably  distinguiahed  as  the  founder 
of  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edin-   . 
burgh.    At  the  Kcvolution,  he  retired  to  Eoglaod^ 
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where  hte  death  took  place  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  his  esaayi,  uie  only  oompoaitiont  hear- 
ing a  nsaemblanoe  to  EngUah,  which  appeared  in 
Scotland  during  the  seyenteenth  century,  were  con- 
troTertial  pamphleta  in  pditics  and  dirinity,  now 
generally  forgotten. 

From  the  following  ipedmena,  the  reader  will 
perceiTe  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  less  suc- 
cessfhl  in  Terse  than  in  prose;  and  that  erem  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  is  curious 
as  a  strong  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
Tiolent  and  enthusiastic  religionists  of  his  time. 

IPraue  of  a  Oowntry  Life,"] 

O  happy  country  life  I  pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  care. 

Here  happy  seals  lie  hathed  in  soft  content, 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  passion  here  but  lore :  here  is  no  wound 

But  that  by  which  lorers  their  names  confound 

On  barks  of  trees,  whilst  vrith  a  smiling  face 

They  see  those  letters  as  theroselres  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtles  pleasant  branches  spread ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  casts  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  lore, 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prore. 

But  oh !  what  woods  [and]  parks  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blest  circle  of  a  mistress'  eye ! 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

find 
Displayed  in  Oelia,  when  she  will  be  kind ! 
What  a  dull  thin^  this  lower  world  had  been. 
If  hearenly  beauties  were  not  sometimes  seen  1 
For  when  fair  Cselia  leaves  this  charming  place, 
Her  absence  all  its  glories  does  deface. 

lAgtUfut  Envy,} 

We  may  cure  enty  in  ouraelres,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things  were,  for  which 
we  enry  our  neighbours;  or  else  how  we  possess  as 
much  or  as  good  things.  If  I  enry  his  greatness,  I 
consider  that  he  wants  my  quiet :  as  also  1  consider 
that  he  possibly  enries  me  as  much  as  I  do  him  ;  and 
that  when  I  b^un  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  enry  others,  yet 
reiy  few  would  change  their  condition  eren  with  those 
whom  they  enry,  all  being  considered.  And  1  hare 
oft  admired  why  we  hare  suffered  ourselres  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  rices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  enried  the  last ;  or  why  we  envy 
ao  many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
desenre  as  much  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
enry  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing 
MiTied  costs  him  whom  we  enry,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
beinjj^  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and 
id  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
**«^.ter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
e,  no  reason  I  ou^ht  to  have  what  he  has 
times,  also,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
envy :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
d  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking 
ihese,  I  repress  their  envy,  which  grows  still 
I  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  over- 
.onelves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
Avied  by  me  may  be  advantageous  to  me ;  and 
check  myself  for  envjing  a  great  pleader,  but 
ther  clad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
d  my  mnooenoe :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier,  be> 
his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  oountiy. 
when  any  of  my  countrymen  begin  to  raise  envy 
1^  1  alter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discouning  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
appears  beautiful  and  charming  ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  be  troubled  at  the  sight  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  as  deserve 
roT  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  friend, 
l^us,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit, 
and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad- 
miring the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  wann  me  as  the  sun. 

[Fame."] 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders,  and  who  live 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  ezaetost  maps, 
sweat  and  toil  for  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  towns  of  a 
neighbouring  countiy :  whereas,  examine  sudi  as  have 
but  lately  returned  from  travelling  in  most  flourishing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  yet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  is 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places ;  and  in  the 
exactest  histories,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  physicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  pedants,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

IBiffotryJ] 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  rermon  or  worship,  and 
the  making  all  other  essential  duties  subservient 
thereto.  •  • 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotry  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
deserved  no  consideration,  so  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  points  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dangerous,  by  in- 
ducing their  votaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  matters,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  Ood,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  IsraeL  And  from  this  springs,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  God,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  may  speak  to 
Him  without  distance  or  premeditation.  *  *  Bigotrr 
having;  thus  corrupted  our  rea«ioning  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. It  easily  depraves  it  in  the  vriiole  course  o£  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  fancy 
that  they  who  differ  from  them  are  enemies  to  Go<!, 
because  they  differ  from  God's  people ;  and  then  the 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  them:  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  all 
rapines  are  hallowed  by  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundred  forced  texts  of  Scripture  brought  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedents in  the  Old  Testament  fof  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
what  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  God  fore- 
seeing, has  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  chain  is — ^That  they,  fancying 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  that  God 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  them ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said)  '  they  will  be  as  good  to  God 
another  way.' 
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The  fourth  is — ^That  mich  ai  diflbr  from  them  are 
baetardi,  and  not  the  true  tone  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  no  share  of  thif  earth  or  its  go- 
Temment :  hence  flow  these  holy  and  useful  maximfr— 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  hare  the 
onljr  right  to  gorem  the  earth  :  which  being  onoe 
upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's  little 
parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  prssident  of  his 
eouncil— That  the  saints  desenred  all  things,  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgeiy,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leave  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interceding  for 
the  nation  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning  ie— That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  heaven,  no 
earthly  ^Temment  can  condemn  anything  they  do  in 
prosecution  ni  these  their  opinions ;  theuoe  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscienoe :  and,  belienng  themselTOS  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  Ood,  they  thins  themselTcs  abore  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executioners. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  principles  as  bigotiy 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  edicts ; 
and  many  fanciful  persons  pretend  it  to  be  from  Ood, 
because  it  prerails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  we  consider,  flnit,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  both  these  sup- 
port bigotiy  with  all  their  might.  Many  rirtuous 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  mistaken  good 
nature,  and  rain  men  from  a  detiign  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who  are  disobliged  by  the  goyemment, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselyes  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac- 
tious, find  in  it  a  pleasant  diTertisement ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  are  so  concerned  for  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 
There  is  also  a  tinsel  devotion  i"^  \t,  which  dazzlen 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people ;  anu  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  seal,  that,  like  youth,  is  still  vigorouH, 
and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  n^s  to 
languish;  or  efse  from  the  bigot's  being  conscious 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disguised  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask. 

Severity  also  increases  the  number  and  zeal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need;  and  few  pardon  the 
severity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.  I  have  known  also  some  very  serious 
men,  who  have  concluded,  that  siuoe  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
votion, their  forwardness  against  these  errors  must 
ariie  either  from  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
some  hid  design  of  carrying  on  a  particHlar  interest, 
very  different  from,  and  ofttimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  seal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
vulgar  believe  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  aiMo 
a  secret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
lea^e  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  they  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintains  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  as  partisans, 
to  the  civil  ma^trate. 

[  Virhie  more  Pletuani  tJum  Viee,] 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  serious- 
ness, and  patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
uneasy.  And  if  the  reader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
not  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  will  require  a 
discourse  that  shall  have  no  other  design  besides  its 
satisfaction.  And  really  to  show  by  what  means 
every  man  may  make  himself  easily  happy,  and  bow 


to  soften  the  amMaring  rigours  of  pUksspkj,  is  a 
design  which,  if'^I  thoocht  it  not  woithv  of  a  aewter  { i 

CD,  ahoald  be  assistea  by  mine;  sad  for  wUeh  1  |' 
ve,  in  my  cunent  experience,  galhned  toptim 
some  loose  reflections  and  observations,  of  wlme  co-   > 
gency  I  have  this  assurance,  that  th^  hare  oftes   ! 
modemted  the  wildest  of  my  own  stiajing  indioa-   \ 
tions,  and  to  might  pretend  to  a  moie  pnrailioi 
ascendant  over  such  whose  reason  and  tetqwtaiBSDt  i{ 
make  them  much  more  reclaimable.    But  st  pnsnt  '  1 
my  answer  is,  that  ]^hilosophy^  enjoins  not  the  crossiii;   ' 
of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their  aeeom-   ' 
plishment ;  and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  iU  end,  a$ 
well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  establishmait,  ' 
it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  rode  to  foch  is   > 
are  strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.   Thu  tern-   ' 
perance  resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  enjojr-   I 
ment,  by  defending  us  against  all  the  insults  of  excen   I 
and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  lesieiis  ou   ' 
pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  bat  to  make 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  soldien,  who,  i 
though  they  propose  not  wounds  and  starringi,  yet, 
if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  those  laaieU  t«  ' 
which  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  tu  diqwsge  tkeir 
own  hopes,  as  to  think  they  should  fix  tbem  upon 
anything  whoee  purchase  deserves  not  the  suffeiifig 
of  these.    Physic  cannot  be  called  a  erael  emploj- 
ment,  because,  to  preserve  what  is  sound,  it  will  cat 
oflf  whatsis  tainted  ;  and  these  vidous  penons,  wIkm  ' 
laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  when  tkev 
endure  the  sickness  of  drunkenness,  the  toiling  of 
avarice,  the  attendance  of  rining  vanity,  and  the 
watchinss  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  iodins- 
tions,  whose  shortness  allows   little  pleasures,  sod 
whose  prospect  excludes  all  future  hopes.   Sock  u 
disquiet  themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  freqacnt); 
repeated  self-murder),  are  more  tortured  than  thfv 
could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  pant  after;  thit 
longed-for  possession  of  a  neighbour's  estate,  or  of  a 
public  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  grief 
by  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  nvva. 
^d  a  philosopher  will  sooner  convince  himself  of    , 
their  not  being  the  necessary  integrants  of  our  bsppi*    , 
ness,  than  the  miser  will,  by  all  his  asndnwiDai,   \ 
gain  them. 

lAvarieeJ]  \ 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  itpro-  ' 
vides  against  those  necessities  which  otheniise  would 
have  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  mooej  d^  I 
serves  not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeds  no  | 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  it 
cheats  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  oar 
necessities  are  greater  than  tihey  are,  in  which  it  trest< 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  elaves.  But  it  is  indeed 
most  ridiculous  in  tiiis,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  hv 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  neoessaiy,  it  dos 
not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  p^epo^ 
tion  of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  cac 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  that 
is  laid  un  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  necesaitj. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it 
is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is  ridiculous  when  it  is 
alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofHimes  admired  how  a  penoo 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hundred  poondf, 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  aryear  for  hii 
heir.  Either  he  thought  an  honest  and  virtnsus  maa 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  expeiM, 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  he  bribe 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  mere  I  If  he 


thouffht  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  whr 
should  he  who  gained  it  defraud  himislf  dt  the  tne 
use! 
I  know  loaie  wIm  preeerra  thcmaslrw  against  aia* 

&3S 
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riee,  bj  Mgning  oftflo  with  their  ovn  heart  that  they 
have  twioe  as  much  as  thej  expected,  and  more  than 
bthers  who  they  think  lire  Teiy  contentedlj*  and  who 
did  bonnd  thmr  desinis  in  the  hM^inning  with  mo- 
derate hopes,  and  retuse  ohstiuate^  to  enlaige,  lest 
they  should  thus  launch  oat  into  an  ocean  that  has 
no  shore. 

To  meditate  mudi  upon  the  folly  of  others  who  are 
lemafkable  for  this  rice,  will  help  somewhat  to  limit 
it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  in- 
fluence him  and  others  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here 
beg  rich  and  araricious  men*s  leare,  to  laugh  as  much 
at  their  folly  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would 
weep  and  grieve  because  his  master  would  giro  him 
no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because  his 
lord  gave  him  no.  more  servants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I 
think  a  man,  who,  having  gained  a  great  estate,  is 
alraid  to  live  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous 
than  I  would  do  him,  who,  having  built  a  convenient, 
or  it  may  be  a  statelv  house,  should  choose  to  walk 
in  the  rain,  or  expose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should 
defile  and  profane  the  floor  of  his  simost  idolised 
rooms.  They  who  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  live 
as  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider 
that  every  man  is  only  obliged  to  live  according  to 
his  present  estate.  And,  therefore,  this  necessity  will 
also  grew  with  our  estates  ;  and  this  temptation 
rather  makes  our  necessities  endless,  than  provides 
against  them.  And  he  who,  having  a  paternal  estate 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  will  not  do  satisfied  to 
live  according  to  it,  will  meet  with  the  same  difiiculty 
when  he  comes  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
and,  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  from  the  dart, 
but  carries  it  along  with  him.  We  are  but  stewards, 
and  the  steward  should  not  be  angry  that  he  has  not 
more  to  manage ;  but  should  be  careful  to  bestow 
what  he  has ;  and  if  he  do  so^  neither  his  master  nor 
the  world  can  blame  him. 

lT%e  True  Path  to  JBftonn.] 

I  have  remarked  in  my  own  time,  that  some,  by 
taking  too  much  care  to  be  esteemed  and  admired, 
have  by  that  course  missed  their  aim ;  whilst  others 
of  them  who  shunned  it,  did  meet  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  fallen  on  them  whilst  it  was  flying  from  the 
othen  ;  which  proceeded  from  the  unfit  means  these 
able  and  reasonable  men  took  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  very  strange  to  hear  men  value  them- 
selves upon  their  honour,  and  their  being  men  of  their 
word  in  trifles,  when  vet  that  same  honour  cannot  tie 
them  to  pay  the  debts  they  have  contracted  upon 
solemn  promise  of  Mcure  and  speedy  repayment ; 
starving  poor  widows  and  orphans  to  feed  their  lusts  ; 
and  adding  thus  robbery  and  oppression  to  the  dis- 
honourable breach  of  trust.  And  how  can  we  think 
them  men  of  honour,  who,  when  a  potent  and  foreign 
roonareh  is  oppressing  his  weaker  neighbours,  hazard 
their  very  lives  to  assist  him,  though  th^  would  rail 
at  any  of  their  acquaintance*  that,  meeting  a  strong 
man  fighting  with  a  weaker,  ahould  assist  the  stronger 
in  his  oppression  t 

The  surest  and  most  pleasant  path  to  universal 
esteem  and  true  popularity,  is  to  be  just ;  for  all  men 
e»teem  him  most  who  secures  most  their  private  inte- 
rest, and  protects  best  their  innocence.  And  all  who 
have  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  believe  that  justice  is  one 
of  bis  chief  attributes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever 
in  just,  is  next  in  nature  to  Him,  and  the  best  picture 
of  Him,  and  to  be  reverenced  and  loved.  But  vet 
how  few  trace  this  path !  most  men  choosing  rather 
to  toil  and  vex  themselves,  in  seeking  pooular  ap- 
plause, by  living  high,  and  in  profuse  prodijjpalities, 
which  are  entertainml  by  ii\justioe  and  oppression ;  as 
if  rational  men  would  pardon  robbers  because  they 
leaated  them  upon  a  part  of  their  own  spoils ;  or  did 


let  them  see  fine  and  glorious  shows,  made  for  the 
honour  of  the  giver  upon  the  expense  of  the  robbed 
spectators.  But  when  a  virtuous  person  appoun  great 
by  his  merit,  and  obeyed  only  by  the  charming  force 
of  his  reason,  all  men  think  him  descended  from  that 
heaven  which  be  serves,  and  to  him  they  gladly  pay 
the  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praises. 

HsirsPAFEBS  nr  ENOLAinX 

In  a  fonner  section,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  newspapers,  and  mention|d  the  political 
use  to  which  they  were  turned  in  England  during 
the  civil  war.  Alter  the  Restoration,  their  conten- 
tions were  lessened,  but  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
tents increased.  The  KingdonCa  InteOigeneer,  which 
was  begun  in  London  in  1662,  contained  a  greater 
variety  of  useful  information  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decesson;  it  had  a  sort  of  obituary,  notices  of 
proceedings  in  parluunent  and  in  the  law-courts, 
&C.  Some  curious  advertisements  also  appear  in 
its  columns,  such  as—*  The  Faculties'  Office  for 
gpranting  licenses  (by  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  flesh 
in  any  part  of  England,  is  still  kept  at  St  Paul*s 
Chain,  near  St  Faurs  churchyard.'  The  following 
warning  is  given  to  the  public  against  a  literary 
piracy : — *  if  ere  is  stolen  abroad  a  roost  false  and 
imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  called  Hwiibrag^  without 
name  either  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so 
lame  and  spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and 
perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original,  is 
sold  by  Richard  Marriot,  under  St  Dunstan's  church 
in  Fleet  Street ;  that  other  nameless  impression  is  a 
cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  into 
better  hands.'  It  would  appear  that  efforts  had 
been  made,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  report  par- 
liamentary speeches ;  for  we  find,  by  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  a 
warm  debate  occurred  in  that  body  during  the  year 
1662,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  publi- 
cation of  its  debates  in  the  English  diumals;  and 
the  Speaker,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholls,  secretary  of  state,  to  enjoin  a  prohibition. 

In  1663,  another  paper  called  *  The  Intflliaeneer, 
published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  L'Estrange.  This 
venal  author  espoused  with  great  warmth  the  cause 
of  the  crown  on  all  occasions ;  and  Mr  NichoUs 
tells  us  that  he  inAised  into  his  newspapers  more 
information,  more  entertainment,  and  more  adver- 
tisements, than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding 
paper  whatever,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
L'Estrange  continued  his  journal  for  two  vears,  but 
dropped  it  upon  the  appearance  of  the  London  GtueUe 
(first  called  the  Oxford  ChuetU^  owing  to  the  earlier 
nnmbera  being  issued  at  Oxford,  where  the  court 
was  then  holding,  and  the  parliament  sitting,  in 
consequence  of  the  phigue  raging  in  London^ :  the 
first  number  was  published  on  the  4th  of  February 
1665.  So  rife  did  these  little  hooka  of  news,  as  they 
were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between  the 
yean  1661  and  1668,  no  less  than  seventy  of  them 
were  published  under  rarious  titles ;  some  of  them 
of  the  most  fantastic,  and  oUien  of  a  very  sarcastia 
description.  For  example,  we  have  the  Mercmitu 
FmmigotuMf  or  the  Smoking  Noetmrmali  Mercnrime  Me- 
retrtM}  MereuriuM  BadamamthMa;  Pnblk  Occwrrtncet^ 
indg  stated^  with  aliowaneel  News  from  the  Land  of 
Chwalry,  being  the  pleaaant  and  detectable  Hietorg  ami 
Wonderfid  and  Strange  Adveniarea  of  Ikm  R^fero  de 
Stnuumento,  Knight  of  the  Sqneakimg  Fidmatich, 
Ace.  Then,  when  we  get  about  the  time  of  the  fhmed 
Popish  Plot,  we  have  the  WeeUg  Viaiona  tf  the  Pepiah 
Plot  I  Diacovergrf  the  MgaUrg  of  Iniquitg,  &c.    On 
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the  ISth  Jilaj  1680,  L'Estrange,  who  hid  then 
started  a  lecond  paper,  called  the  Ottmrvator^  fint 
exerdied  hU  aathority  as  licenser  of  the  press,  by 
procuring  to  be  issued  a  *  proclamation  for  suppress- 
ing the  printing  and  publishing  unlicensed  news- 
bc»ks  and  pamphlets  of  news,  because  it  has  become 
a  common  practice  for  eril-disposed  persons  to  vend 
to  his  majesty's  people  all  the  idle  and  malicious 
reports  that  iliey  could  collect  or  invent,  contrary 
to  law ;  the  continuance  whereof  would  in  a  short 
time  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  the  same 
manifestly  tending  thereto,  as  has  been  declared 
bv  all  his  mlkjesty's  subjects  unanimously.'  The 
cnarge  for  inserting  advertisements  (then  untaxed) 
we  Inm  ttom  the  Jockeffn  InteUigemcer,  1683,  to 
be  *  a  shilling  for  a  horse  or  coach,  for  notification, 
and  sixpence  for  renewing ;'  also  in  the  OUervaior 
Beformad^  it  is  announod  that  advertisements  of 
eiaht  linet  are  inserted  for  one  shilling ;  and  Mor- 
phew*s  Qmniy  GenllemaH*8  Courant,  two  years  after- 
wards, says,  that  *  seeing  promotion  of  trade  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  encouraged,  the  price  of 
advertisements  ia  advanced  to  2d.  per  line!'    The 


publishers  at  this  time,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  sorely  puzzled  for  news  to  fill  their  iheeti, 
small  as  they  were ;  but  a  few  of  them  got  over  the 
difilcnlty  in  a  sufficiently  iogenioiu  manner.  Thus, 
the  Ffymg  Ptut,  in  1695,  announces,  that  *if  any 
gentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his  ooontry  friend 
or  correspondent  with  this  account  of  public  sffiun, 
he  may  have  it  for  2d.,  of  J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Kiting 
Sun  in  ComhiU,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper;  half^ 
whick  hemg  blanks  he  may  thereoo  write  hit  own 
private  business,  or  the  material  news  of  the  daj.* 
And  again,  Dawker's  Newt  LeUo'—'  This  letter  wiU 
be  done  up  on  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  ipsoe 
left,  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private 
business.  It  will  be  useftd  to  improve  the  younger 
sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand  V  Another  pub- 
lisher, with  1ms  wit  or  more  honesty  than  theie, 
had  recourse  to  a  curious  enough  expedient  for 
filling  his  sheet :  whenever  there  was  a  dearth  of 
news,  he  filled  up  the  bUnk  part  with  a  poirtioo 
of  the  Bible ;  and  in  this  way  is  said  to  have  actoallj 
gone  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  tin 
the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms  of  Davi^ 
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POETS. 

HE  thhrty-eight 
I  rears  embraced 
*  by  these  reigns 
produced  a  class 
of  writers  in  prose 
and  poetry,  who, 
during  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were 
deemed  the  best, 
or  nearly  the  best, 
that  the  country 
had  ever  known. 
The  central  period 
I  of  twelve  years, 
which  compose 
the  reign  of  Anne 
I  (1702-U),  was, 
indeed,  usually 
styled  the  AuguM- 
tan  Era  of  Engiisk  Liierahtre,  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  intellectual  opulence  to  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  opinion  has  not 
been  followed  or  confirmed  in  the  present  age.  The 
praise  due  to  good  sense,  and  a  correct  and  polished 
style,  is  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to 
a  felicity  in  painting  artificial  life,  is  awarded  to  the 
poets ;  but  modem  critics  seem  to  have  agreed  to  pass 
over  these  qualities  as  of  secondary  moment,  and  to 
hold  in  greater  estimation  the  writings  of  the  times 
preceding  the  Restoration,  and  of  our  own  day,  as 
being  more  boldly  original,  both  in  style  and  in 
thought,  more  imaginative,  and  more  sentimentaL 


The  Edinburgh  Review  appears  to  state  the  prmil- 
ing  sentiment  in  the  following  sentences:— *Speiking 
generally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  may  bs 
said  that,  as  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  greatnen  d 
fancy,  no  paUios  and  no  enthusiasm,  and,  ss  phik>> 
sophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  ororiginalitj 
They  are  sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  resson- 
able ;  but  for  the  most  part,  oold,  timid,  and  snper- 
ficiaL'  Tlie  same  critic  represents  it  as  their  chief 
praise  that  tliey  corrected  the  indeomcy,  and  polished 
the  pleasantry  and  sarcasm,  of  the  vicious  sdiool  in- 
troduced at  the  Restoration.  '  Writing,'  be  ooh 
tinues,  *  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grsoe  and 
vivacity,  and,  above  aU,  writing  for  the  first  time  in 
a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, and  upon  subjects  that  were  almost  exclnsiTdy 
mteresting  to  them,  they  naturally  figured  ss  the 
most  accomplished,  fashionable,  and  perfect  writm 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  made  the  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  eartier 
authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  coropsri- 
son.'  While  there  is  general  truth  in  these  remarks, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the  sge 
produced  several  writers,  who,  each  in  his  own  fine, 
may  be  called  extraordinary.  Satire,  exprened  in 
forcible  and  copious  language,  was  certainly  carried 
to  its  utmost  pitch  cf  exoellenoe  by  Swift  The 
poetnr  of  elegant  and  artificial  lUe  was  exhibited,  in 
a  perfection  never  since  attained,  by  ft>pe.  The  art 
of  describing  the  manners,  and  discussing  the  moralt 
of  the  passing  age,  was  practised  for  the  first  time, 
with  unrivalled  felicity,  by  Addison.  And  with  sQ 
the  licentiousness  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  English  comedy  was  in  their 
hands  what  it  had  never  been  before  and  has  scsrcdy 
in  any  instance  been  since. 
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MATTUIW  PMOB. 


XATTHEW  PRI01U 

It  was  in  tome  rospecti  a  disadTantage  to  the  poet« 
of  thii  period  that  most  of  them  enjoyed  a  consider- 
aUedegreeof  worldly  prosperity  and  importance,  such 
as  has  too  rarely  hlessed  the  community  of  authors. 
Some  filled  high  diplomatic  and  official  situations, 
and  others  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  politics  and 
ambition,  where  offices  of  state  and  the  ascendency 
of  riral  parties,  not  poetical  or  literary  laurds,  were 
the  prizes  contended  for.    Familiar  and  oonstant  in- 
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tcrconrse  with  the  great  on  the  part  of  authors,  has 
a  tendency  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  pursuits  of  society,  and  to  induce  a  tonu  of 
tliought  and  study  adapted  to  such  associates.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  high  thoughts  and  imaginations  can 
only  be  nursed  in  solitude ;  and  though  poets  may 
gain  in  taste  and  correctness  by  mixing  in  courtly 
circles,  the  native  vigour  and  originality  of  genius, 
and  the  steady  worship  of  truth  and  nature,  must  be 
impaired  by  such  a  course  of  refinement  It  is  evident 
tiiat  most  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  exquisite  as  it 
id  in  gaiety,  polish,  and  sprightliness  of  fancy,  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  lyrical  grandeur  and  enthusiasm 
which  redeem  so  many  errors  in  the  elder  poets.  The 
French  taste  is  visible  in  most  of  its  strains;  and 
where  excellence  is  attained,  it  is  not  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  strong  passions,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  inven- 
tion. Pope  was  at  the  head  of  this  school,  and  was 
maacer  even  of  higher  powers.  He  had  access  to  the 
haunted  ground  of  imagination,  but  it  was  not  his 
favourite  or  ordinary  walk.  Others  were  content 
with  humbler  worship,  with  propitiating  a  minister 
OT  a  mistress,  reviving  the  conceits  of  classic  mytho- 
logy, or  satirising,  without  seeking  to  reform,  the 
fashionable  foUics  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  accomplished  of  the  number  was  Matthew 
Priob,  bom  in  1664.  Some  accounts  give  the  honour 
of  his  birth  to  Wirabome,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  others 
to  the  city  of  London.    His  father  died  early,  and 


Matthew  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  a  Tintner  at 
Charing  Cross,  who  sent  him  to  Westminster  school 
He  was  afterwards  taken  home  to  assist  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  inn ;  and  whilst  there,  was  one  day  seen 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  reading  Horace,  The  earl  gene- 
rously undertook  the  care  of  his  education ;  and  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  Prior  was  entered  of  St  John's 
college.  Cambridge.  He  distinguished  himself  during 
his  academical  career,  and  amongst  other  copies  A 
verses,  produced,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honourable 
Charles  Montagu,  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Momm^ 
in  ridicule  of  Dryden's  *  Hind  and  Panther.'  The 
Earl  of  Dorset  did  not  forget  the  poet  he  had  snatehod 
firom  obscurity.  He  invited  him  to  London,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  In  this 
capacity  Prior  obtained  the  approbation  of  King 
William,  who  made  him  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  was  presented  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  by  the  lords  justices.  Next  year 
he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and 
after  some  other  temporary  honours  and  appoint- 
ments, was  made  a  conmiissioner  of  trade.  In  1 701,  he 
entered  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  representative  for 
the  borough  of  East-Grimstead,  and  abandoning  his 
former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tories  in  im- 
peaching Lord  Somers.  This  can>e  with  a  jHiculiarly 
bad  grace  from  Prior,  for  the  cliarge  against  Somers 
was,  that  he  had  advised  the  partition  treaty,  in 
which  treaty  the  poet  himself  had  acted  as  agent>. 
He  evinced  his  patriotism,  however,  by  afterwards 
celebrating  in  verse  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramilies.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  length 
overturned.  Prior  became  attached  to  Harley's  ad- 
ministration, and  went  with  Bolingbroke  to  France 
in  171 1,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  lived  in 
splendour  in  Paris,  was  a  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  ambassador. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1715 ;  and  the  Whigs  being 
again  in  office,  he  was  committed  to  custody  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason.  The  accusation  against 
Prior  was,  that  he  had  held  clandestine  conferences 
with  the  French  pleniix)tentiary,  though,  as  he  justly 
replied,  no  treaty  was  ever  made  without  private  in- 
terviews and  preliminaries.  The  Whigs  were  indig- 
nant at  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  Prior 
only  shared  in  the  culpability  of  the  government. 
The  able  but  profligate  Bolingbroke  was  the  master- 
spirit that  prompte  1  the  humiliating  concession  to 
France.  After  two  years'  confinement,  the  poet  was 
released  without  a  triaL-  He  had  in  the  interval 
written  his  poem  of  Alma ;  and  being  now  left  with- 
out any  other  support  than  his  fellowship  of  St  John's 
college,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  produced  hia 
Solomon^  tlie  most  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  had 
also  recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  which  was  sold  to  subscribers  for  five 
guineas,  and  realised  the  sum  of  £4000.  An  equal 
sum  was  presented  to  Prior  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  thus  he  had  laid  up  a  provision  for  old  age.  He 
was  ambitious  only  of  comfort  and  private  enjoyment 
These,  however,  he  did  not  long  possess ;  for  he  died 
on  the  18th  of  September  1721,  at  Lord  Oxford's  seat 
at  Wimpole,  being  at  the  time  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Prior  range  over  a  variety  of  style 
and  subject — odes,  songs,  epistles,  epigrams,  and 
tales.  His  longest  poem,  *  Solomon,'  is  of  a  serious 
character,  and  was  considered  by  its  author  to  be  his 
bestVroduction,  in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Cowper.  It  is  the  most  moral,  and  perhaps  the  most 
correctly  written ;  but  the  tales  and  ligliter  pieces  of 
Prior  are  undoubtedly  his  happiest  efibrta.    In  tboto 
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ha  dispUya  that  *  charming  eaae*  with  which  Cowper 
9KJ9  he  embeUiahed  all  hit  poema,  added  to  the  liTely 
iUuatration  and  oolloquial  humour  of  hia  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  erer  poaaeaaed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  reraificaUon.  Hia 
narratiyea  flow  on  like  a  dear  atream,  without  break 
or  fall,  and  intereat  na  by  their  perpetual  good 
humour  and  TiTacity,  eren  when  they  wander  into 
metaphyaica,  aa  in  *  Alma,*  or  into  licentionaoeaa,  aa 
in  hia  talea.  Hia  expreaaion  waa  choice  and  atndied, 
abounding  in  claaaiod  alluaiona  and  imagea  (which 
were  then  the  faahion  of  the  day),  but  without  any 
air  of  pedantry  or  oonatraint  like  Swift,  he  lored 
to  Teraify  the  oonunon  occurrenoea  of  Ufe,  and  relate 
hia  peraonal  feelings  and  adrenturea.  He  had,  how- 
erer,  no  portion  rf  the  dean'a  bittemeaa  or  miaan- 
thropy,  and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  aatire 
than  raiUery  and  arch  allusion.  He  aported  on  the 
iurfaoe  of  eziatence,  noting  ita  foiblea,  tta  pleaaurea, 
and  eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  ita  reoeaaea,  or  evoking  the  higher  paa- 
aiona  of  our  nature.  He  was  the  moat  natural  of 
artiflcial  poeta — a  aeeming  paradox,  yet  aa  true  aa 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  ia  the  con- 
cealment of  it 

For  My  (hm  JHommenL 

As  docton  gire  physic  bT  way  of  preTention, 
Matt,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care ; 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  nerer  fulfiird  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid ; 
That  iht  fixure  is  fine,  pray  belieTe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  out  lightly  what  more  may  be  said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselfes,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  aa  far  as  to  fifty  his  yearn, 

Hill  rirtuea  and  Tices  were  as  other  men's  are ; 

High  hopes  he  conceiT*d,  and  he  smother'd  great  fears, 

In  a  life  party-coloor*d,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave. 
He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave. 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord  !  how  merry  waa  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot. 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirrd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wiugs,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  verM,  little  polish'd,  thoagh  mighty  sincere. 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Matt  may  be  kilPd,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  cares  not-— yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fiune. 

Epitaph  ExUmport. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  FiVe ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher? 

An  Epitaph. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  atone. 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  yean  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  couiiea  run ; 


If  human  thinga  went  ill  or  well. 
If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 
The  morning  past,  the  evening  eams^ 
And  found  this  couple  j  oat  the  same. 
They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks :  What  thm  I 
Why,  then  they  walk*d  and  ate  agaia; 
They  aoundly  uept  the  night  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 
Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 
The^  aeemed  just  tallied  for  each  oth«k 
Their  Moral  and  Economy 
Moat  perfectly  they  made  acree ; 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other^s  ground. 
Nor  fiune  nor  censure  they  r^arded; 
They  neither  puniafa*d  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 
Her  maida  she  neither  prais'd  nor  dud: 
So  eveiy  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew 
Bird  hia        • 


Slothful  disorder  fiU'c 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  waa  strong,  their  wine  was  port; 

Their  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  shiat. 

They  gave  the  poor  the  renmant  meat, 

Juat  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

Thev  paid  the  church  and  pariah  ratc^ 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  i^ 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  knew. 

So  never  made  theroselvea  a  foe. 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  cnmmrnd, 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  fiiend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair, 

That  mi^ht  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  the^  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  niad% 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  waa  found, 

Wlioever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fooU,  nor  wise, 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

WiUiout  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 

They  led — ^a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried; 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 


The  pride  of  eveiy  grove  I  chose^ 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  roae^ 
To  deck  my  rharming  Chloe'a  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchaaTd  to  plaoa 
Upon  her  brow  the  varioua  wreath ; 
The  flowen  less  blooming  than  her  hee^ 
The  acent  less  fragrant  than  her  breatk. 

The  flowen  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  eveiy  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undress'd  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  coloufs  past. 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  gioimd 
r  garhud  and  her  eyaa  aha  caaL 


Her  garland  i 
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Thftt  eye  dropp'd  mdm  diitinci  and  detti 
Ai  tukj  mnmh  tonguo  eoald  apeak. 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
San  trickling  down  her  beanteous  cheek. 

Dinembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
Mjr  loTe,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  duuige  of  humour ;  prithee  tell — 
That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean  I 

She  sigh'd,  she  smilM ;  and  to  the  flowen 
Pointing,  the  lorely  mor^ist  said, 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hooiiy 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay. 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 


[Ah9XkU  Love  for  Solomoiu] 
[Fran  '  Bdlomon  on  ths  Tsnlty  of  the  Worid.*] 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  (air. 
That  made  my  softer  houn  thtir  solemn  care, 
Before  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  prerenting  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  name ; 
And,  though  1  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  eqnals  first  obterr'd  her  growing  zeal, 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Abra  senr*d  so  waU. 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die. 
Or  were  remarked  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till,  more  apprised  of  what  the  rumour  SMd, 
More  I  obeerv'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  sun  declined  had  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  puipoa'd  to  unbend  the  eVening  hours. 
And  banquet  private  in  <  the  women's  bowm. 
I  call'd  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands) : 
Lore  had  oitlain'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homage,  and  submissive  dread. 
The  maid  approached,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recall'd  her  eye. 
And  heav'd,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
And  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pain  I 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean ! 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  c^ire, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  feart 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  love's  anger,  or  roceiv'd  bis  dart. 

Abatth'd  she  blush'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke : 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  tke  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  h^ar 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care; 
O !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne  I 

0  !  let  not  death  severe  in  gloiy  lie 

In  the  king's  frown  and  terror  of  his  eye  I 
Mine  to  o^y,  thy  part  is  to  ordain  ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  sufier  pun. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  mv  wo  recite, 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight. 
Flow  ust,  my  tears,  full  rininz  his  delight. 

0 1  witness  earth  beneath,  and  heaven  above  I 
For  can  I  hide  it!  I  am  sick  of  love ; 

If  madness  mav  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  love  be  call  d  what  is  indeed  despair. 

Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose  secret  will  controlf 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls  1 
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Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease  t 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire. 
In  which,  unpitied,  Abra  mi»t  expire. 
Had  he  been  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heiry 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run, 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 
Still  asking  where  ho  made  his  flock  to  rest  at 
For  him  at  night,  tha  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  hsMy  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain. 
Wavering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear| 
Till  he  and  ioy  together  should  appear. 
And  the  lov'd  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  luU'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest, 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  care  have  stol'n  my  arm  away. 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  sheep^ 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indul^nt  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 

(For  sure  from  heaven  the  faithful  ardour 

Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd. 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen. 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song^ 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue^ 
To  ta^e  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth. 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south, 
Likcninz  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien. 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eves,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  temper'd  light  from  crystal  streams  | 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sapphires  intenpers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  vdni. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  fhe  pina. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed, 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  bis  head. 
What  utter  1 1  where  am  1 1  wretched  mud  I 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  rsce ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb, 
With  unborn  monarchs  chaig'd,  and  Solomrns  t« 
come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prsvaiL 

0  foolish  maid  I  and  oh,  unhappy  tale  I    *    * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  true, 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  due. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserVd ; 

I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  alway  serv'd. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  sicht. 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  m  the  women's  bowen 
(For  first  I  soucbt  her  but  at  looser  houn). 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 
The  cake  she  knead^  was  the  savouiy  meat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  their  tasta 
If  gentle  Abri  had  not  deck'd  the  feast. 
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i     Dishonour'd  did  the  sparkling  goblel  stand, 

UnleM  leoeiTed  from  gentle  Abra'e  band ; 
I    And,  when  the  rirgina  form'd  the  evening  choir. 

Railing  their  Toicen  to  the  master  lyre, 
;    Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  shrill, 
i    One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
I    Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone, 

Till  all  was  hush*d,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
;    Faiier  she  teem'd  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
I    And  better  mien  disclosVl,  as  better  drest. 
'    A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied, 
I    To  juster  bounds  confin*d  iu  rising  pride. 
I    The  blushing  rubj  on  her  snowy  brsast 

Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confess'd ; 
I    Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm. 

And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
i    Her  senses  plessed,  her  beauty  still  improv'd. 

And  die  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  belov'd. 

3%e  m^and  the  Corddier.-^A  Ballad. 

Tb  the  tune  of  *  King  John  end  the  Abbot  of  Csaterbuiy.* 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris,  must  needs  know  the 
Grive, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave ; 
Wheie  honour  and  justice  roost  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  ancl  gibbet. 
Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 

Thoie  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put 
on, 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  bmn ; 
Then  the  'squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knight  of  the 

post. 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes  no 
more  cross'd, 
Deny  down,  fee 

Oieat  claims  are  then  made,  and  great  secrets  are 
known; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own  ; 
But  my  hearers  err  out.  What  a  deuce  dost  thou  ail  I 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Deny  down,  &c 

rrwas  there,  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier  I 
Deny  down,  fcc. 

The  'squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  great  haste  that  the  show  should  begin ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travera'd  the  cart ; 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart. 
Deny  down,  kc 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  sonl  says  the 
priest, 
You  murder'd,  are  sorr^,  and  have  been  confess'd. 
0  faUier  I  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

Pough,  prithee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with  such 
fancies; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St  Francis ; 
If  tne  money  you  promis'd  be  brought  to  the  chest. 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  church  do  the  rest. 
Dsray  down,  &c 

And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you  afmdt 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  1  knew  not  my  trade ; 
Courage,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-raonow. 
dSoj  down,  &c 


To-moRow  !  our  hero  replied  in  a  fn^t ; 
He  that's  hang'd  before  noon,  ought  to  think  cf  to- 
night ; 
Tell  your  beads,  quoth  the  priest,  and  be  fairly  trass'd 

up, 
For  yon  surely  to-night  shall  in  paradise  sup. 
Deny  down,  &C. 

Alas!  quoth  the  'squire,  howe'er  sumptuous  the 
treat, 
Parbleul  I  shaU  have  little  stomach  to  eat; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  giae^ 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 
Derry  down,  Itc 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  you  te 
boot; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must  suit; 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste. 
For  this  nignt,  by  our  order,  is  marked  for  a  fosi. 
Deny  down,  &c- 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hanemsn,  he  said. 
Despatch  me,  I  prithee,  this  troublesome  blade ; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie. 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men  dJM, 
Dmy  down,  kc 
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As  the  Camelten,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hui^ 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blua; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light. 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight, 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tMl, 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  idkle ; 

So  the  young  squire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom*^ 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  aoquuntance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad, 

Admits  him  in  among  the  guig; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  hanngue; 

He  acts  and  telks,  as  they  befriend  hSm, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  Ui 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chance^ 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face ; 
He  drinks  bis  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o^er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  before; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fi^t. 
Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wi^ 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub. 
And  settles  in  the  Humdrum  Club ; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  tall  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversaUon ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation* 
But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits. 
And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wits; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasns; 
Repeats  you  venes  wrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  m  the  chair ;  pmcribea  the  law  ; 
And  's  lov'd  by  tnoee  he  never  saw. 
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Protogmf$  and  ApetUt, 

VThok  poetfl  wrote  and  painters  drew, 
Am  nature  pointed  oat  tJie  riew ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  Apoil  the  weU*proportion'd  piece ; 
And  in  our  Terse  ere  monkish  raymei 
Had  jane  led  their  fantastic  chimes ; 
"Exe  on  the  flowery  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Those  knights  had  fixed  their  dull  ahodei. 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write, 
Nor  car'd  to  pray,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenesy  historians  note, 
Lir'd  there,  a  bursess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Plinj"s  writings  show, 
ApeUee  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  plaoe^ 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came, 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend, 
Prepar'd  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appean  the  govemante  of  th*  house^ 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use: 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no, 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Proto^enes  live  here  t 
Yes,  sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air 
And  curtsy  low,  but  just  calPd  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  devout. 
Who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church  ;  'tis  Venus*  day : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  see  our  Venus !  *tis  the  piece 
The  most  reno#n*d  throughout  all  Greece; 
So  like  th'  original,  they  say : 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three), 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come, 
YoqII  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter, 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  Hhould  read. 
Tia  veiy  true ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  roe  that  board.    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apellcs  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he^ 
To  show  your  master  this  from  me! 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
now  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  curtsying,  Sir,  f*he  said, 
1  d&all  not  fail  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
1*11  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came. 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here^ 
W^ill  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  firom  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  pmsum'd  to  swell  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
Tia  thus  (he  order'd  ue  to  say), 


Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restored 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light  and  easy  shade, 
The  Paris'  apple  stood  confess'd. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  brca*t. 
Apelles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Ureeoel 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  expna'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  bat. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  1  grant. 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  vinit  leave  their  nam* 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts  and  country's  praise  ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  sreat  care 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair. 

[JZujAoftTj  Theory  of  the  MindJ} 
[From  *  Alma.*] 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 

Of  Alma^  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye, 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly. 

From  hence  she  sends  out  those  suppliei^ 

Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise : 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  roll 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

The  great  Achilles  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  TroT ; 

He  dined  on  lion's  marrow,  spread 

On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 
^Amongst  the  Thracion  girls  to  play, 
'Effeminate  he  sat  and  quiet — 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet !    *     * 

Observe  the  various  operations 

Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  t 

But  who  shall  stand  his  ra<;e  or  force 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horse  f 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare, 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar ; 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right. 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  cofifee  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  the  Turk ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want. 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  funt.    ^    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine. 

Though  many  artful  spring  are  seen ; 

The  Mded  movements,  which  declare 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year. 

Derive  their  secondary  power 

From  that  which  simply  Doints  the  hour  ; 

For  though  these  gimcmcu  were  away 

(Quare*  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  ny). 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases. 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  piecef, 
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Is  now  no  longer  what  it  was. 

And  TOtt  may  e'en  go  sell  the  case. 

So,  if  unprejudiced  vou  >«can 

The  goings  of  thiM  clock-work,  man, 

You  find  a  hundred  moTeraents  mad« 

Bj  fine  derioes  in  hiii  head ; 

But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 

That  tells  his  being  what's  o'clock. 

If  you  take  off  this  rhetoric  trigger, 

He  talks  no  mon»  in  trope  and  figure ; 

Or  clog  his  nuUhetnatic  wheel. 

His  buildings  fall,  his  ship  standi  still ; 

Or,  lastly,  break  his  poUtk  weight. 

His  Toice  no  longer  rules  the  state : 

Yet,  if  these  finer  whims  are  gone. 

Your  clock,  though  plain,  will  still  go  on: 

But,  spoil  the  organ  of  digestion. 

And  you  entirely  change  the  question ; 

Alma's  affairs  no  power  can  mend ; 

The  jest,  alas !  is  at  an  end ; 

Soon  ceases  all  the  worldly  bustle, 

And  you  consign  the  corpse  to  Ruitel.^ 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

The  prose  works  of  Addison  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  his  fame ;  but  his  muse  prored  the  archi- 
tect of  his  fortune,  and  led  him  first  to  distinc- 
tion. From  his  character,  station,  and  talents,  no 
man  of  his  day  exercised  a  more  extcnsire  or  bene- 
ficial influence  on  literature.    Joseph  Addxsox,  the 


son  of  an  English  dean,  was  bom  at  Milston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1672.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford 
by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  appeared  first  in  English 
Terse  by  an  address  to  Dryden,  written  in  his 
twenty-second  year.    It  opens  thus 

How  long,  great  poet  1  shall  thy  sacred  lays 

Provoke  out  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise  I 

Can  neither  injuries  of  time  or  age 

Diunp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  I 

Not  so  thv  Qyid  in  his  exile  wrote ; 

Qrief  chili'd  his  breast,  and  check'd  his  rising  thoo^t ; 

>  Probably  ■aimdsrtakar. 


Pensire  and  sad,  his  drooning  muss  bet»yi  i 

The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays.  ,  | 

The  youthful  poefs  praise  of  his  great  msiter  it    i 
confined  to  his  translations,  works  which  a  modem  || 
eulogist  would  scarcely  select  as  the  peculiar  glory 
of  r^den.    Addison  also  contributed  sn  Esssy  on 
Virgirs  (>eorgics,  prefixed  to  Dryden's  trsndstioiL 
His  remarks  are  brief,  but  finely  and  deaiiy  written. 
At  the  same  time,  he  translated  the  fourth  Qeorgic, 
and  it  was  published  in  Dryden's  Miscdbmy,  isnied 
in  1693,  with  a  warm  coromendatk>n  f^om  the  aged    j 
poet  on  the  *  most  ingenions  Mr  Addisnn  of  Oxfori' 
Next  year  he  rentured  on  a  bokler  flight-i4s  Ac- 
eount  of  the  Oreateet  English  Poete,  addressed  to    | 
Mr  H.  S.  (supposed  to  be  the  fkmous  Dr  Sacheferdl),    j 
April  3,  1694.  This  Account  is  a  poem  of  about  150    I 
lines,  containing    sketches  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,    I 
Cowley.  Milton,  Waller,  &c    We  sulgoin  the  lines    , 
on  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen,  though,  if  we  are 
to  beliere  Spence,  Addison  had  not  then  read  the    ! 
poet  he  rentured  to  criticise : — 

Old  Spenser  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage^  j 

In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barbarous  age; 

An  age,  that  yet  uncultiTate  and  rude. 

Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursued 

Through  pathless  fields,  and  unfrequented  ilood% 

To  dens  of  dragons  and  enchanted  woods. 

But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yois^  |i 

Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  mote ;  .  | 

The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 

While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.  | 

We  view  well-pleased,  at  distance,  all  the  sigUa        | 

Of  arms  and  palfreys,  battlM,  fields,  and  figkti,         , 

And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knighta 

But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay,  ' 

And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away.  | 

This  subdued  and  frigid  character  of  Spenser  show 
that  Addison  wanted  both  the  fire  and  tlie  fancy  ol 
the  poet  Hia  next  proiluction  is  equally  tame  ind 
commonplace,  but  the  theme  was  more  congenial  to 
his  style :  it  is  ^4  Poem  to  His  Majesty,  Pmaki  (i 
the  Lord  Keeper.  Lord  Somers,  then  the  keeper  d 
the  great  seal,  was  gratified  by  this  compliinent»  and 
became  one  of  the  steadiest  patrons  of  Addison.  lo 
1699,  he  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  X300  a-year, 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Italy.  ThegoTera-  | 
ment  patronage  was  never  better  bestowed.  Tne 
poet  entered  upon  his  travels,  and  resided  abroad 
two  yeara,  writing  from  thence  a  poetical  Lett^f 
from  Italy  to  Charles  Lord  Halifax,  1701.  This  is 
the  most  elegant  and  animated  of  all  his  poetial 
productions.  The  classic  ruins  of  Borne,  the 
*  heavenly  figures'  of  Raphael,  the  river  Tiber,  ind 
streams  *  immortalised  in  song,'  and  sll  the  golden 
groves  and  flowery  meadows  of  Italy,  seem,  as  Pt^ 
has  remarked,  •  to  hare  raised  his  fiuicy,  and 
brightened  hU  expressions.'  There  was  also,  m 
Goldsmith  observed,  a  strain  of  poUtkal  thinking 
in  tiie  Letter,  that  was  then  new  to  our  poetry^ 
He  returned  to  EngUnd  in  1702.  The  death  cf 
King  William  deprived  him  of  his  penswn,  and  »p- 
peared  to  crush  his  hopes  and  expectatJons;  bd 
being  afterwards  engaged  to  celebrate  in  verse  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  Addison  so  gratified  the  lord-  | 
treasurer,  Goddphin,  by  his  '  gasette  in  rhyme,  thjt 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  sppeau.  a^ 
was  next  made  under  secretary  of  state,  and  wnt 
to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  WhartrtJ, 
lord-lieutenant  The  queen  also  made  him  t<x^ 
of  the  records  of  Irelani  Previous  to  this  (in  170^ 
Addison  had  brought  out  his  opera  of  Rotamesd, 
which  was  not  successful  on  the  stage.  Tlie  story  \ 
of  fair  Rosamond  would  seem  weU  adapted  for 
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If  now  no  longer  what  it  was. 


]  Pensire  and  lad,  hif  drooping  moM  bolnjs 
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•1  •\  .»•    .  '. 
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i^Miup  bu^  jjueiic  iieat,  and  queucH  thj  nget 

Not  80  thv  OTid  in  his  exile  wrote ; 

Grief  chili'd  his  breast,  and  check'd  hit  risiag  thooi^t ; 

>  Probabtjea 


.   1.  ......       V  r 

lord-lieutenant    The  aiieen  alio  made  him  ketper  , 
of  tlie  records  of  Ireland.  PreTious  to  tHk  (in  1 7U7), 
Addison  had  brought  out  hia  opera  of  Hommimd, 
which  was  not  successful  on  the  itage.    The  ftorj  • 
of  fair  Rosamond  would  seem  well  adajyted  ^ 
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drminalic  repTMentatioD ;  and  in  the  bowers  and 
•hades  of  Woodstock,  the  poet  had  niateiials  for 
scenic  descriptioa  and  display.  Tlie  genius  of 
Addison,  howeTer,  was  not  adapted  to  the  drama ; 
and  his  opera  being  confined  in  action,  and  written 
whoUjr  in  rhyme,  possesses  little  to  attract  either 
readers  or  spectators.  He  wrote  also  a  comedy, 
TU  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  Houu,  which  Steele 
brought  out  after  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
play  contains  a  fund  of  quiet  natural  humour,  but 
nas  not  strength  or  breadth  enough  of  character  or 
action  for  the  stage.  Addison  next  entered  upon  his 
brilliant  career  as  an  essayist,  and  by  his  papers  in 
the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  left  all  his  con- 
temposaries  ur  behind  in  this  delightful  department 
of  literature.  In  these  papers,  he  fo'st  dispkyed  that 
chaste  and  delicate  humour,  refined  obserration,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  now  form  his  most 
distinguishing  characteristics ;  and  in  his  VUum  of 
MirtcL,  his  R^ectumt  in  Westminater  Abbey,  and 
other  of  his  graver  essays,  he  erinced  a  more  poetical 
imagination  and  deeper  vein  of  feeling  than  his  pre- 
rious  writings  had  at  all  indicated.  In  1713,  his 
tragedy  of  Cato  was  brought  upon  the  stage.  Pope 
thought  the  piece  deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  and 
the  world  has  confirmed  his  judgment ;  but  he  wrote 
a  prologue  for  the  tragedy  in  his  happiest  manner, 
and  it  was  performed  with  almost  unexampled  suc- 
cess. Party  spirit  ran  high  :  the  Whigs  applauded 
the  liberal  sentiments  in  the  play,  and  their  cheers 
were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories,  to  show  that  they 
did  not  apply  them  as  censures  on  themselves.  After 
all  the  Whig  enthusiasm.  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for 
Booth  the  actor,  who  personated  the  character  of 
Cato,  and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas,  in  ac- 
knowledgment, as  he  said,  of  his  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetud  dictator 
(a  hit  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough).  Poetical  eu- 
logiums  were  showered  upon  the  author,  Steele, 
Hughes,  Toung,  Tickell,  and  Ambrose  Philips,  being 
among  the  writers  of  these  encomiastic  verses.  The 
queen  expressed  a  wish  that  the  tragedy  should  be 
dedicated  to  her,  but  Addison  had  previoiisly  de- 
signed this  honour  for  his  friend  Tickell;  and  to 
avoid  giving  offence  either  to  his  loyalty  or  his 
friendship,  he  published  it  without  any  dedication. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
and  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  college 
at  St  Omen.  •  Being,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •  in 
form  and  essence  rather  a  French  than  an  English 
I^ay,  it  is  one  of  the  few  English  tragedies  which 
foreigners  have  admired.*  The  unities  of  time  and 
pkkce  have  been  preserved,  and  the  action  of  the 
play  is  consequendy  much  restricted.  Cato  abounds 
in  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  contains 
passages  of  great  dignity  and  sonorous  diction;  but 
the  poet  fails  to  unlock  the  sources  of  passion  and 
natural  emotion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  imposing 
work  of  art,  with  the  grace  and  majesty,  and  also 
the  lifyessness,  of  a  noble  antique  statue.  Addison 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  had  long 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  countess-dowager  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  had  first  known  by  becoming 
tutor  to  her  son,  and  he  was  united  to  her  in  1716. 
The  poet  *  married  discord  in  a  noble  wife.*  His 
marriage  was  as  unhappy  as  Diyden's  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard.  Both  ladies  awarded  to  their 
husbands  '  the  heraldry  of  hands,  not  hearts,*  and  the 
fate  of  the  poets  should  serve  as  b«icons  to  warn 
ambitious  literary  adventurers.  Addison  received 
hia  highest  political  honour  in  1717,  when  he  was 
mside  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  held  the  office  only 
tar  a  short  time.  He  wanted  the  physical  boldness 
md  ready  resouioes  of  an  effective  public  speaker, 
and  was  voahie  to  defend  his  measures  in  parlia- 


ment He  is  also  said  to  have  been  slow  and  fas- 
tidious in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
ofiloe.  When  he  held  the  situation  of  imder  secretary, 
he  was  employed  to  send  word  to  Prince  George  at 
Hanover  ox  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne ;  but  the  critical  nicety  of  the  author 
overpowered  his  official  experience,  and  Addison  was 
so  distracted  by  thC  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
task  was  given  to  a  derk,  who  boasted  of  liaving 
done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison.  The  love  (2 
vulgar  wonder  may  have  exaggerated  the  poet*s 
inaptitude  for  business,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  no 
orator.  He  retired  from  the  principal  secretaryship 
with  a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum,  and  during  hia 
retirement,  engaged  himself  in  writing  a  work  on  the 


AddlMQ's  Walk,  Kiedalon  OoUsgs,  Ozfovd. 

Effidencea  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  He  was  oppressed  by  asthma  and 
dropsy,  and  was  conscious  that  he  should  die  at 
comparatively  an  early  age.  Two  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  deathbed.  He  sent,  as  Pope  relates,  a 
message  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Gay,  desiring  to 
see  him.  Gay  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  Addison 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  an  injury  he  had  done 
him,  for  which,  he  said,  he  would  recompense  him  if 
he  recovered.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  injury 
he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  supposed  it  referred  to 
his  having  prevented  some  preferment  designed  for 
him  by  the  court  At  another  time,  he  requested  an 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  reclaim  from  a  dissipated  and  licentious 
life.  *  I  have  sent  for  you,*  he  said,  *  that  yon  may 
see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.*  llie  event 
thus  calmly  anticipated  took  place  in  Hdland 
house  on  the  17th  of  June  1719.  A  minute  or 
criti(»l  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  his 
intercourse  with  his  literary  associates,  is  <»lculatcd 
to  diminish  our  reverence  and  affection.  The 
quarrds  of  rival  wita  have  long  been  proverbial,  and 
Addiaoo  was  also  soured  by  political  differences  and 
oootentko.    Hia  temper  was  jealooi  and  taciturn 
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(until  thawed  by  wine)  {  and  the  satire  of  Pope,  that 
he  could  *  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne,*  teemg  to 
have  been  just  and  well-founded.  Hia  quarrels  with 
Pope  and  Steele  throw  some  disagreeable  shades 
among  the  lights  and  beauties  of  the  picture ;  but 
enough  will  still  remain  to  establish  Addison's  title 
to  the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. Tlie  uniform  tendency  of  all  his  writings  is 
his  best  and  highest  eulogium.  Ko  man  can  dis- 
semble upon  paper  through  years  of  literary  exer- 
tion, or  on  topics  calculated  to  disclose  the  bias  of 
his  tastes  and  feelings,  and  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
and  temper.  The  display  of  these  by  Addison  is  so 
fascinating  and  unaffected,  that  the  impression  made 
by  his  writings,  as  has  been  finely  remarked,  is 
Mike  being  recalled  to  a  sense  of  something  like 
that  original  parity  from  which  man  has  been  long 
estranged.' 


^^^.m^ 


HdUnd  Houae. 
A  •  Life  of  Addison,*  in  two  volumes,  by  Lucy 
Aiken,  published  in  1843,  contains  several  letters 
supplied  by  a  descendant  of  TickcU.  This  work  is 
written  in  a  strain  of  unvaried  eulogium,  and  is 
frequently  unjust  to  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  other 
contemporaries  of  Addison.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  letters  were  written  by  Addison  during  his 
e:crly  travels ;  and  though  brief,  and  often  incorrect, 
contain  touches  of  his  inimitable  pen.  He  thus  re- 
cords his  impressions  of  France : — *  Truly,  by  what 
I  have  yet  seen,  they  are  the  happiest  nation  in  the 
world.  Tis  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  shivery  to 
nmke  *em  miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Every 
one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.  Their  conversation 
is  generally  agreeable ;  for  if  they  have  any  wit  or 
sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it  They  never  mend 
upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or 
abundance  of  wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an  English- 
man. Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  this 
art  of  showing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the 
worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs.  Everr 
one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look 
and  posture  as  Sir  Qodfi«y  Kneller  could  draw 
berin.' 


Af^er  some  further  experience,  he  recurs  to  the 
same  subject:  — *  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed 
you  in  my  last,  all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now 
seen  a  great  part  of  the  country ;  1  never  thought 
there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  excessive  magw 
nificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both 
together.  One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that 
appears  in  everything  about  the  king;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  half  his  subjects  go  bare-fbot. 
The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  worid« 
and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate  and 
natural  constitution  such  a  perpetual  mirth  and 
easiness  of  temper,  as  even  liberty  and  plenty  can- 
not bestow  on  those  of  other  nations.  Devotion 
and  loyalty  are  everywhere  at  their  greatest  height* 
but  learning  seems  to  run  very  low,  especially  in 
the  younger  people ;  for  all  the  rising  geniuses  Iiave 
turncti  their  ambition  another  way,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  their  fortunes  in  the  army.  The  belles 
lettres  in  particular  seem  to  be  but  short-lived  in 
France.' 

In  acknowledging  a  present  of  a  snuff-box,  we  see 
traces  of  the  easy  wit  and  playfulness  of  the  Spec- 
tator : — •  About  three  days  ago,  Mr  Bocher  put  a 
very  pretty  snuff-box  in  my  hand.  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  hear  that  it  belonged  to  myself,  and  was 
much  more  so  when  I  found  it  was  a  present  from 
a  gentleman  that  I  have  so  great  an  honour  for. 
You  do  not  probably  foresee  that  it  would  draw  on 
you  the  trouble  of  a  letter,  but  you  must  blame  your- 
self for  it  For  my  part,  I  can  no  more  accept  of  a 
snuff-box  without  returning  my  acknowledgments, 
than  I  can  take  snuff  without  sneezing  id^er  it 
This  last,  I  must  own  to  you,  is  so  great  an  absur- 
dity, that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  were 
not  I  in  hopes  of  correcting  it  very  speedily.  I  am 
observed  to  have  my  box  oftener  in  my  hand  than 
those  that  have  bin  used  to  one  these  twenty  years, 
for  I  can't  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  when- 
ever I  think  of  Mr  Dash  wood.  You  know  Mr  Bays 
recommends  snuff  as  a  great  provocative  to  wit, 
but  you  may  prodm^e  this  letter  as  a  standing  evi- 
dence against  him.  I  have,  since  the  beginning  of  it, 
taken  above  a  dozen  pinches,  and  still  find  myself 
much  more  inclined  to  sneeze  than  to  jest  From 
whence  I  conclude,  that  wit  and  tobacco  are  not 
inseparable;  or  to  make  a  pun  of  it,  tho*  a  man  maj 
be  master  of  a  snuff-box, 

"  Non  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  Nasam." 

I  should  be  afraid  of  being  thought  a  pedant  for  my 
quotation,  did  not  I  know  that  the  gentleman  I  am 
writing  to  always  carrys  a  Horace  in  his  pocket* 

The  same  taste  which  led  Addison,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  censure  as  fulsome  the  wild  and  gorgeous 
genius  of  Spenser,  made  him  look  with  indifference, 
if  not  aversion,  on  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Alps : 
*  I  am  just  arrived  at  Geneva,*  he  says,  *  by  a  very 
troublesome  journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have 
been  for  some  days  together  shivering  among  tlie 
eternal  snows.  My  head  is  still  giddy  with  moun- 
tains and  precipices,  and  you  can't  imagine  how 
much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is 
as  agreeable  to  me  at  present  as  a  shore  was  about 
a  year  ago,  after  our  tempest  at  Genoa.* 

The  matured  powers  of  Addison  show  little  cf 
this  tame  prosaic  feeling.  The  higher  of  his  essays, 
and  his  criticism  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  betray  no  in- 
sensibility to  the  nobler  beauties  of  creation,  or  the 
sublime  effusions  of  genius.  His  conceptions  were 
enlarged,  and  his  mind  expanded,  by  that  literair 
study  and  reflection  from  which  his  political  ambi- 
tion never  divorced  him  even  in  the  buaiett  and  moil 
engrossing  period  of  his  lifiB. 
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{From  the  Letter  from  Italy.} 

For  wberasoe'er  I  tatn  mj  mTish'd  tyen, 

(i»y  gilded  aoeoes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 

Toetic  fields  encompMs  roe  around. 

And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  claMtc  ground  ;l 

For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  luu  strung, 

1  hat  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 

I'cnown'd  in  Terse  eadi  shady  thicket  grows. 

And  every  stream  in  hearenly  numbers  flows.    *    * 

S«o  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 

That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 

Or  when  trannplanted  and  preserred  with  care. 

Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 

Wi're  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 

Tii  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 

Kven  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 

And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

IVsir  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 

Or  cover  me  in  Unibria*s  green  retreats ; 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 

And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 

Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 

And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies.    *    * 

How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  hapoy  land, 

And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  I 

But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 

Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 

With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart. 

The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  chamiM  of  art, 

While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 

And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  f 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 

The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  gnun : 

Joylests  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 

And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 

Scarves  in  the  midst  of  nature*H  bounty  cunt. 

And  in  the  loaded  vineyanl  dies  for  thirst. 

0  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Kaf*d  of  ner  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv*8t  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores  ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores^ 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine; 
With  citron  groves  arloni  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floodn  of  oil : 
M'e  envy  not  the  warmer  dime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulsent  skies ; 
'Sot  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  diine : 
'TIS  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia*s  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains 
•mile. 

Ode, 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  I 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guida. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote^ 

Supported  by  thy  cnre. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhnrt, 

Ana  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

•  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  phrase  eiauic 
UDOD,  waa  ever  used.  It  was  ridiculed  bj 
•  as  vtry  quaint  and  aflbetad. 


Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 
Made  every  region  please  ; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene 


Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  aflfrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  golfi^ 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave,* 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  irinds  retir'd. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore; 
I'll  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  pre«*»rv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  dooniy 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


Ode,  • 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  fraoM^ 

Their  great  original  proclaim : 

Th*  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale^ 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  buzn^ 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  f 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  t 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  inade  ns  is  divine. 

•  •  The  eariiflst  compoaittoa  that  I  raeoDeot  taUng  any  plaa- 
aura  in  was  the  TMod  of  MIrss,  and  a  hymn  of  Addimnls, 
How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  !**    I  partiou- 
iber  one  half-stanza,  which  was  music  to  my  boy- 

••  For  though  in  dreadful  whirb  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave."' 

Bum§  LiHer  to  Or  Xoen, 
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{The  DattU  of  Blenheim.'] 
[Fran  *  The  Gampdgn.*] 
Bni  DOW  the  trampet  terrible  from  f«r. 
In  shriller  clangours  animates  the  war ; 
Confed*rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beti, 
And  echoing  hilU  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  join'd. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  hiM  blasted  hopes  renews. 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  Tiewi 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  dajr  its  mightj  course  began. 
That  the  grier^  world  had  long  desir'd  in  Tain  ; 
States  that  their  new  captivitpr  bemoan 'd, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  m  exile  croan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferr'd  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  tows,  at  length  prevail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  desien'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  I 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  braTCst  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife^ 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  Ioto  of  life. 
No  Tulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space. 
That  unproTok'd  they  would  haTC  fnr'd  to  pass; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  jung  the  furiouM  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Metninkn  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  dreadful  bunt  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
•Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proT'd, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoT'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 
In  peaceful  thousht  the  field  of  death  surTey'd, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repals'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  nge. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  ooncluding  simile  of  the  angel  has  been  mach 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treairarer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewaided  the  poet  by  appointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promotod),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

[From  ih€  Tragedy  rf  Ciao.'l 
ActlT^^-Soenelv, 
Re-enter  Poarius. 

PorHim,  Misfortune  on  misfortune  X  grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Bfareus 

OtUo, Hah  I  what  has  he  done  f 

Has  he  fonook  his  post  t  has  he  ffiven  way  t 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass ! 


Portiut,  Scarce  had  Ileft  my  father,  bat  1  nMt>im 
Borne  on  the  shielda  of  his  surviving  wldicn, 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  cover'd  o'er  vith  « 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friendi 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitude^  he  greatly  felL 

Cato.  I'kn  satisfied. 

Portiut. Nor  did  he  fiOl 


i 


His  sword  had  pieioed  throui^  the  ftlss  hsttt  «f 

Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoair  tvaitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  gmmd. 

Oato.  Thanks  to  the  gods  1  my  bej  has  dons  iiii 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  mie  thoa  plaes 
His  um  near  mine. 

Portius, Long  may  they  keep  asuader! 

Z«MtW.  0  Cato  i  arm  thy  sool  with  all  its  palicnoe; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  eon  approarasil 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alanned, 
HaTO  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  wespiag. 

Cato,  [meeting  the  coipse.] 
Welcome,  my  son  I  here  lay  him  down,  my  fxicndi^ 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  Tiew  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  woanda 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eain'd  by  viitncl 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  1  what  pity  ii  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  countiy  1 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends  I 
I  should  have  blu»hed  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  aud  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  ajnd  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it 

JubcL.  Was  CTcr  man  like  this  I  [A/Hl 

Cato. Alas  1  my  friends. 

Why  mourn  you  thus  f  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.    *Tis  Rome  requires  our  tesn. 
The  mistrPHS  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empiie^ 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty  !  0  virtue  !  0  my  countiy  !  • 

Juba.  Behold  that  upright  man  I    Rome  fills  Im 
eyes 
With  tears  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  sod. 

[iade. 

Cato.  Wliate'er  the  Roman  virtae  has  subdued, 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  Cicsai'i. 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered : 
Even  Forapey  fought  for  Cesar.    Oh  1  my  fncada! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fallen  I  O  curst  ambition  I 
Fallen  into  Caesar's  hands !  our  great  forefstheis 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  Dut  his  oountzy. 

Juba.  Wlule  Cato  lives,  Csesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  eniilaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

Cato.  Caesar  ashamed  I  has  not  he  seen  Pfaamlisl 

Lucim.  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  th^-self  and  us. 

Cato.  Ix>se  not  a  thought  on  me,  I^  oat  tf 
danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  Tictoi's  hand. 
Cnsar  shall  never  say  I  conquered  Cato. 
But  oh  I  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts :  a  thousand  secret  texran 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends  I 
'TIS  now,  0  Caesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee ! 

Luei^tt.  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Cato.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  yon  !  let  him  knov 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him, 
The  virtue  of  my  fiiends  may  pass  unponish'd. 
Juba,  mr  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  adTise  thee  to  regain  Nmnidiai 
Or  wek  the  conqueror  t 
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VbiliFt  I  h&re  life,  ma/  hearen  hbandon  Juba! 

Cato.  Thy  Tirtues,  prince^  If  I  foresee  aright, 
^  VVilJ  one  day  make  thee  great ;  at  Home,  hereafter, 
*  JfTwiU  be  no  crime  to  hare  b«;n  C^Eo'h  friend. 
%qrtiufl,  draw  jiear  !     My  *orj,  thou  oft  has  seen 
tHiy  iire  engaged  in  a  corrupted  Htate, 
1v\  rest  ling  with  vice  and  faction :  now  thou  seest  me 
Spent,  overpowci-M,  despairing  of  succeaa: 
Let  rae  advise  thee  to  retreat  betmi^ 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Censor  toiled  with  his  own  hands, . 
And  all  our  frugal  anoestom  were  blest 
In  humble  virtues  and  a  rural  life. 
There  lire  retired  ;  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome ; 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 
When  rice  prevaiU,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Portiui.  I  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius  that  he  scorns  himself. 

CcUo.  Farewell,  my  friends  !  if  there  be  anj  of  you 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency, 
Know,  there  are  ships  prepared  by  my  command 
(Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  f 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell  I 
If  e*er  we  meet  hereafler,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
W^here  Csesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

[Pmnting  to  his  dead  ton. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fired. 
Who  greatly  in  hii»  country's  cause  expired, 
Shall  Know  he  conquerM.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care). 
Though  still,  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crost. 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 

Act  v.— Scene  L 

[Cato.  alone,  sitting  In  a  thoughtful  poftttire :  in  his  hand 
PlatoV  book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  BouL  A  drawn  sword 
on  the  table  by  him.] 

It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason 'st  well ! — 

Elite  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ! 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 

Of  falling  into  nought  I  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Bark  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  f 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

*Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafler. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Etemitv  !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ? 

The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect,  lief  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  nloud 

Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when  1   or  where  !     This  world  was  made  for 

Csesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures.    This  must  end  them. 

[Laifing  hia  hand  on  hit  sword. 
Thus  am  I  doublj  arm'd  :  my  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  Ktars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 


What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me  1 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses  t 
Nature  oppressed,  and  haraas'd  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.    This  once  Til  favour  her. 
That  my  awaken 'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renewed  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  ofl^ering  fit  for  heaven.    Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man*s  rest :  Cato  knows  neither  of  them ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1667.  His 
father  was  steward  to  the  society  of  the  King's  Inns, 
but  died  in  great  poverty  before  the  birth  of  his  dia* 
tinguished  son.  Swift  was  supported  by  hit  uncle 
and  the  circumstances  of  want  and  dependence  with 
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which  he  was  early  familiar,  seem  to  hare  tnjk  deep 
in  his  haughty  soul.  *Bom  a  posthumous  child,' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *and  bred  up  an  object  of 
charity,  he  early  adopted  the  custom  of  observing 
his  birth-day  as  a  tenn,  not  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow, 
and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  recurred,  the 
striking  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Job  laments 
and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was  said  in 
his  father's  house  **  that  a  man-child  was  oom.*' ' 
Swift  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  whicn  he 
left  in  his  twenty  -first  year,  and  was  received  into 
the  house  of  Sir  WiUiani  Temple,  a  distant  relation 
of  his  mother.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and 
indulged  hopes  of  preferment,  which  were  nerer  rea- 
lised. In  1 692  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  shortly  after 
obtaining  this  distinction  he  resolved  to  quit  the 
establishment  of  Temple  and  take  orders  in  the 
Irish  church.  He  procured  the  prebend  of  Kilroot, 
in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  but  was  soon  disgusted 
with  the  life  of  an  obscure  country  clergyman  with 
an  income  of  £100  a-year.  He  return^  to  Moor- 
park,  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  threw 
up  his  living  at  Kilroot  Temple  died  in  1699,  and 
the  poet  was  gUd  to  accompany  Lord  Berkeley  to 
Ireland  in  tlie  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  this 
nobleman  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aghar,  and 
the  Ticarages  of  Laracor  and  Bathveggan ;  to  which 
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w»u  nfterwardi  adde*!  the  prebend  of  DunUvin, 
making  his  income  only  about  £200  per  annum. 
At  Moorpark,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  MiM  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  WilUam 
Teniple*s  steward,  and,  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
this  lady,  acami|»nied  by  another  female  of  middle 
age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neigh bt>urhood.  Her  future 
life  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  has  immortalised  her  under  the  name  of 
Stella.  ,       . 

In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  wnter  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  his  visiU  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot.  In 
1710,  conceiving  that  he  was  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and  united  with 
Harley  and  the  Tory  administration.  He  was  re- 
celred  with  open  arms.  *  I  stand  with  the  new 
people,*  he  writes  to  Stella,  •  ten  times  better  than 
ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more 
caressed.*  He  carried  with  him  shining  weaptms 
for  party  warfare  —  irresistible  and  unscrupulous 
satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless  spirit  From 
his  new  allies,  he  ret-eived,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of 
St  Patrick's.  During  his  residence  in  England,  he 
had  engnge<l  the  affections  of  another  young  lady, 
Esther  Vanhomrigh.  who»  under  the  name  of 
Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  misfortune.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
this  young  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland, 
where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Dublin.  Human  nature  has,  periiaps,  never  before 
or  since  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such 
transcendent  powers  as  Swift  involved  in  such  a 
pitiable  labvrinlli  of  the  affections.  His  pride  or 
ambition  led  him  to  postpone  indeflniUly  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached, 
lliough,  he  said,  he  *  loved  her  better  than  his  life  a 
tlumsand  millions  of  times,*  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferred,  injurious  alike  to  her 
ixjiice  and  her  reputation.  Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and  laughter  of  the  worM  if  he  shouM  marry  the 
olMcure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward  ? 
He  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  sincerity,  de- 
clare his  situation  t<i  Vanessa,  when  this  sec*nid 
victim  avowetl  her  passion.  He  was  flattered  that 
a  giri  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
sighed  for  •  a  gi»wn  of  ft»rty-fiiur,*  and  he  did  not 
sti»p  to  weigh  the  consequences.  The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  gone  before,  to  be 
near  the  preseiuw  of  Swift— her  irrepressible  passicm, 
which  no  coldness  or  neglect  could  extinguish-  her 
life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  «>mmemo- 
ratwl  by  planting  with  her  own  hand  a  laurel  in  the 
garden  where  they  met  — her  agonizing  remon- 
strances, when  all  her  demotion  and  her  offerings 
Inid  failed,  are  touching  be).;nd  expression. 

•  The  reasirti  1  write  to  yo j,*  she  says,  '  is  becau!«e 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  you,  should  I  ee?  y^u.  For  when 
I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry;  and  there 
is  something  in  your  lotiks  so  awftil,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  O!  that  you  may  have  but  so  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch 
your  soul  with  pity.  1  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can. 
Did  you  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  this,  and  live.' 

To  a  being  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
strongest  passion,  how  p<M)r,  how  cruel,  must  have 
wemed  the  return  of  Swift ! 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

In  every  »cc»e  had  kept  hi»  heart; 

Had  sighed  and  languixbed,  vuwed  and  writy 

For  pastime,  or  to  sh'.w  his  wit ; 


But  book*,  and  time,  and  state  affium, 

Had  spoiled  his  tashioiiable  aii-s 

He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  appmi-e. 

But  undenttood  not  what  was  lore: 

His  conduct  might  have  made  Jiim  ftjl«d 

A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delight  he  took 

To  see  the  rii^n  mind  her  book. 

Was  but  the  iiia«ter*«  secret  joy 

In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 
The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approached 
the  ch)se.  Eight  years  had  Vanessa  nurwd  in  soU- 
tude  the  hopeless  attachment  At  length  ahe  wrote 
to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  her  and  Swift ;  the  latter  obtained  the  fatal 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Marley  aWiey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  *  As  he  entered 
the  apartment,'  to  adtipt  the  picturesque  Unguage 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene,  *  the  sternness  of  Jim 
countenance,  which  was  pepnliarly  formed  to  express 
the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
with  such  terrt>r.  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whethei 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinging  a 
letter  on  the  table;  and  instantly  leaving  the  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  When 
Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found  her  own 
fetter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant.  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  ddayed 
yet  ciierished  hopes  which  had  so  long  sickened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
fiir  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  Umg 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  uncertain,  hot 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 

Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift, 
dropped  into  the  grave  without  any  public  recngni- 
titm  of  the  tie;  they  were  married  in  secrecy  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery,  wlien  on  lier  p«irt  all  but  liie 
ha<l  faded  away.  The  fair  sufferers  were  deeply 
avenged.  But  'let  us  adopt  the  only  charitable— 
jHfriiaps  the  just— interpretation  of  Swift's  condoet; 
the  malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason 
might  then  have  been  lurking  in  his  frame;  th« 
heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  beftire  the  intel- 
lect. A  comparison  of  dates  proves  that  it  was 
some  years  before  Vanessa's  death  that  the  scene 
<xxjurred  which  has  been  related  by  Y<Huig,  the 
author  of  the  *  Night  Tlioughts.*  Swift  was  walking 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
•Perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,'  says  Young,  *1 

♦  Ths  Ulents  of  Vanewa  may  be  wen  fmrn  her  lettcn  t» 
Swift  They  are  further  evinced  In  the  fullowtag  Ode  ti 
Sprloff ,  in  which  She  alludee  to  her  unhappy  attecfameat  ^- 

Hail,  Uushlnff  goddem,  heauteoua  Spring  t 
Who  in  thy  jocund  train  dort  bring 
Loves  and  frraoee-'ianmnfi  hour»- 
Bnlniy  breesett— fnMn«nt  flowera; 
Come,  with  tint*  of  rmeate  hue, 
Nature'H  faded  chamw  renew ! 

Yet  why  bhonld  I  thy  preMence  hail  f 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Oomen  fmiifrht  with  sweeto,  no  more  the  few 
With  mich  tranMcndent  beauty  blowa. 
As  when  Cadenun  bleat  the  scene. 
And  bhared  with  me  those  Joys  tcmw. 
When,  unpcrccived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  deidre ; 
Still  lit»teninf(  to  hUi  tuneful  tongue. 
The  trtiUiM  which  angoh  might  have  nnff. 
Divine  Imprest  their  gentle  sway. 
And  sweetly  Ktole  my  snul  away. 
My  guide,  InMtnictor,  lover,  friend^ 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  tdend ; 
Oh !  still  coT\)4iined,  your  incense  rise, 
▲ad  waft  sweet  odouik  to  the  skiesl 
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went  back,  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and 
earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in 
its  uppennoet  branches  was  much  decayed.  Point- 
ing at  it,  he  said,  ^I  shall  be  like  that  tree ;  1  shall 
die  at  the  top.** '    The  same  presentiment  finds  ex- 

gressfon  in  his  exquisite  imitation  of  Horace  (book 
.  satire  6.),  made  in  conjunction  with  Pope: — 

IVe  often  wiiihed  that  I  bad  clear 
For  life  six  hundred  pounds  a-^ear, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend^ 
A  river  at  mj  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  1  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store ; 
But  here  a  grievancA  seems  to  lie, 
All  this  IS  mine  but  till  1  die  ; 
I  can't  but  think  *twouM  sound  more  clerer, 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

If  I  ne*er  got  or  lost  a  groat 
By  any  trick  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules. 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools. 
As  thus,  *  Vouchsafe,  oh  gracious  Maker  1 1 
To  grant  me  thix  and  'totber  acre ; 
Or  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure  1' 
But  only  what  my  station  fits, 
And  to  he  kepi  in  my  right  wits; 
Prpserve,  Almighty  Providence  t 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence. 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose. 

Swift  was  at  first  disliked  in  Ireland,  but  the 
Drapier*s  Letters  and  otiier  works  gave  him  un- 
bounded popularity.  His  wish  to  serve  Ireland  was 
one  of  his  ruling  passions ;  yet  it  was  something  like 
the  instinct  of  the  inferior  animals  towards  their 
offspring;  waywardness,  contempt,  and  abuse  were 
strangely  mingled  with  affectionate  attachment  and 
ardent  seal.  Kisses  and  curses  were  alternately  on 
his  lips.  Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  whole 
heart — he  was  more  than  king  of  the  rabble.  After 
various  attacks  of  deafness  and  giddiness,  his  temper 
became  ungovernable,  and  his  reason  gave  way. 
Truly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said,  *the  stage 
darkened  ere  the  curtain  fell'  Swift's  almost  toUl 
lilence  during  the  hist  three  years  of  his  life  (for  the 
bft  year  he  spoke  not  a  word)  appals  and  overawes 
the  imagination.  He  died  on  the  I9tli  of  October 
1745,  and  was  interred  in  St  Patnck's  cathedral, 
amidst  the  tears  and  pniyers  of  his  countrymen. 
His  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  he  left 
chiefly  to  found  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Dublin,  which 
he  had  long  meditated. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad. 
And  showed,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

Gmttiver*s  Traveb  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  mutt  ever 
be  the  cliief  corner-stones  of  Swift*s  fame.  The 
purity  dT  his  prose  style  renders  it  a  model  of  Eng- 
lish composition.  He  could  wither  with  his  irony 
and  inrectiye ;  exdte  to  mirth  with  his  wit  and  in- 
vention ;  transport  as  with  wonder  at  his  marvellous 
powers  of  grotesque  and  ludicrous  omibination,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  (piercing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  his  mutcidess  power  of  feign- 
ing reality,  and  assuming  at  pleasure  different  cha- 
racters and  sitoations  in  life.  He  is  oflen  disgust- 
ingly coarte  and  gross  in  his  style  and  subjetrts,  but 
his  grosaness  is  always  repulsive,  not  seductive. 
Swift's  poetry  is  perfect,  exactly  as  the  old  Dutch 


artists  were  perfect  painters.    He  never  attempted 
to  rise  above  this  *  visible  dluinal  sphere.'    He  is 


Tomb  of  Swill  in  Dutilin  oallMdrsL 

content  to  lash  the  frivolities  of  the  age.  and  to  de- 
pict its  absurdities.  In  his  ttx)  faithful  representa- 
tions, there  is  much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  trutli  and  humour  of  his  City 
Shower^  and  his  description  of  Morning?  Or  the 
liveliness  of  his  Grand  Question  Debateti,  in  which 
the  knight,  his  lady,  and  the  chambermaid,  are  so 
admirably  drawn  ?  His  most  ambitious  flight  is  his 
Rhapsody  on  Poetry^  and  even  this  is  pitched  in  a 
pretty  low  key.  Its  best  lines  are  easily  remembered : 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun. 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states  , 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round. 
Such  heavenly  influence  reouire. 
As  bow  to  strike  the  Muses'  lyre. 
Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot. 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedler  Scot, 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews. 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedges, 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state, 
As  he  whom  Phosbus  ui  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 

Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  ilnesi 
example  of  his  peculiar  poetical  vein.  He  predicts 
what  his  friemls  will  say  of  his  illness,  his  death, 
and  his  reputation,  varying  the  style  and  the  topics 
to  suit  each  of  the  parties.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  flowing,  with  nothing  but  tlie  most  familiar  and 
commonphice  expressions.  There  are  some  little 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trick- 
ling tears,  and  the  efiect  of  the  piece  altogether  Is 
electrical :  it  carries  with  it  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  its  sincerity  and  truth ;  and  we  see  and  feel 
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(especially  as  yean  creep  on)  how  faithful  a  depicter 
of  human  nature,  in  its  fi-ailty  and  weakness,  was 
the  misanthropic  dean  of  St  Patrick^s. 

[ii  Ikaeriptum  of  the  Morning.'] 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appeuing  showed  the  ruddy  room's  approach. 
The  slipshod  *prentice  from  hin  master's  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kenners  edge,  where  wheels  had  woni  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drowned  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordKhip's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the 

street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  -returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  a-nigbts  to  steal  for  fees ; 
The  watchful  bailifls  take  their  silent  stands. 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

[A  Descriptum  qfa  City  Shotoer,} 

Careful  obserrers  may  foretell  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  ram  depends,  the  pensire  cat  giyes  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  And  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wine,  then  go  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  saye  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage : 
Sauntering  in  coflee-house  is  Dulman  seen  ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain, 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  giyes  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop — but  not  so  clean : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strife, 
But, 'aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life. 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
Twas  doubtful  which  ^vas  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade! 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  a-broach« 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  yarious  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  d<»ponding  Whigs, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  hy  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sotmds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
iQftead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through), 


Laoeoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear, 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow, 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go: 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  b^  their  sight  and  onslL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force, 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  diape  their  coone^ 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbon  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood, 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  aU'dxenchedm  mad. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  Um 
flood. 


£aveit  omd  Philemon, 

[Imitated  from  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid^WrlttcD  stent  Os 
jev  1708.1 

In  ancient  times,  as  sioiy  tells, 
The  taints  vrould  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 
I  It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  authors  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trads^ 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers*  canting  stiaiDt 
They  begged  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  woful  stats^ 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  village  past. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last, 
A^liere  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeomao, 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Philunon, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite  j 

In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire. 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side  | 

Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried  ;  i 

Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  driokf 
Filled  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderful)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  oft'^n  on  each  other  gazed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  cry — •  What  art  P 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view. 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blucw 
The  gentle  pil^ms,  soon  aware  on't, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  eziantt 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afimid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boon, 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  oe  drowned: 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise^ 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  e^ 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  nir  and  ttibf 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  eveir  beam  and  rafter,  j 

The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly  after.  t 

The  chimney  widened,  and  giew  hi^KT, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
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The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
Bat  with  the  u]>-8ide  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  Tain ;  for  some  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  coune; 
Doomed  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  out  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almotft 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  bj  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  fiier,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet, 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  lee't. 
Now,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 
Can  hardly  move  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  a^inst  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning  chair  was  seen  to  crawl, 
Like  a  nuge  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitterinff  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load  ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these. 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  be  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve : 
Hb  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  nue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
Ai  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  mwi  : 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast. 
And  Uiought  whose  sow  haii  farrowed  last : 


Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system. 
But  classic  authors — he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  playea  their  faree  on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace. 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 
Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes : 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  life. 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last. 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past, ' 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  churchvard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  I 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  this  you  tell  Qi  t 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous! 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 

And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nav now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green. 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen  ; 
HeUl  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  si^t ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  tne  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scrubby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  li. 


iVertet  en  hU  own  I^eath.'] 

As  Rochefoucault  bis  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
They  ai;gue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
'  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  endb ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  na.' 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  1 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  crept  r 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
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Uovr  patiently  vou  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad  the  ca.He  is  not  your  own  ! 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brother  write  a.s  well  as  he) 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wii«h  his  rivals  ull  in  hellt 

Her  end  when  emulation  niiMses, 
She  turns  to  envy,  otiiig^,  and  hisses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride^ 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
Vain  human  kind  !  fantastic  race  1 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  t 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six, 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cr^.  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  gneve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  war. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  frieuo, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend, 
Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
8t  John,'  as  well  as  Pultency,'  knowi 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  bleet  'em. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  *em  f 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burnt. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friendi 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood. 
Which  way  mv  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  I 
Poor  gentleman  !  he  droops  apace  1 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he*8  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  f 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fue  is  out,  his  wit  decayed. 
His  fancy  snnk,  his  muse  a  jade. 

•  Lord  Vbcmtnt  Tlollngbroke. 

•  Wmiam  Pult«n«y,  Esq.,  craated  Rari  of  Bath. 


I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen— 
Dut  there's  no  talking  to  some  men. 

And  then  their  tenderness  appean 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years: 
He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Secwd. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
They  hug  themselves  and  reabon  thus; 
It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopee. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course, 
And  sen-ants  answer, '  Worxe  and  woneO 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell, 
That,  God  be  praised  !  the  dean  is  welL 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
'  You  know  I  always  feared  the  wonl^ 
And  oflen  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover. 
But  all  agree  to  give  roe  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  1  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers,  thi^t  I  should  mend! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept  f 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  1  slept  1 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive! 
How  is  the  dean  1  he's  juKt  alive. 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes.     The  dean  is  dead. 
Before  the  passing-bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  nm ; 
Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  haa  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  heir  I 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  newi  ii ; 
Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  himf 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — ^but  first  be  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  t 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood! 

Now  Grub  Street  wita  are  all  employed; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper 
To  curse  the  dean,  or  blef«  the  dn^iai; 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  &mc^ 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  caae  was  nice; 
But  he  would  never  Uke  advice. 
Had  hi  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  lived  theve  twenty  Yean; 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  aound. 
From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread. 
Tit  told  at  court  the  dean  ia  dead. 
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And  Lady  Suffolk*  in  the  Rpleen 
Ruii8  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen  ; 
The  queen  w  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
I         Cries,  *  Is  he  gone !  'tin  ti^nie  he  should, 
lie's  dead,  jrou  say,  then  let  him  rot  I 
Tin  glad  the  medals  were  forgot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  when  t 
I  only  was  the  princess  then ; 
But  DOW  ab  consort  of  the  kinff. 
You  know  'tis  quite  another  thing.'' 
Now  Charteris,*^  at  Sir  RobertV  lerec, 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heary ; 
'Why,  if  be  died  without  his  shoes 
(Crie«  Bob),  I*m  sorry  for  the  news : 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  I' 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
ProTided  Bolingbroke  was  dead  !* 

Now  Curie *>  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains  I 
And  then  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  me,  as  he  does  my  betters. 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ;7 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die, 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gaj 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 
St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
*  I'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die  I* 

Indifference  clad  in  wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  thoM  who  never  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod. 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear; 
Who  winely  thought  my  age  a  screen. 
When  death  approached,  to  stand  between ; 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling. 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  leaniCKl  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
'The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumps!) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(I4bdies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  palL 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean — (I  lead  a  heart) 
Bat  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 


)  The  Countess  of  Buflblk  (forxneriy  Mn  Howard),  a  lady  of 
th«  queen's  bed-chamber. 

*  Queen  Carultne  had,  when  prinoess,  prmnised  Swift  a  pre> 
snat  of  medals,  which  promfae  waa  never  fulfilled. 

*  Ojlonel  Frmne  s  Chiirteris,  of  infamous  character,  on  whom 
an  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr  Arbuthnot 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  tlien  first  minister  of  state,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford. 

»  WUIlam  l>ulteney,  Rsq.,  the  great  rival  of  Walpole. 

*  An  InfanMNis  bonkwUer,  who  pubLbhed  things  in  the  dean's 
name,  which  lie  never  wrote. 

'  Fur  amic  of  these  practloes  he  was  brought  before  the 
Rouse  of  Lords. 


His  tim^was  come,  he  ran  his  race; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  ^t 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene ! 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean, 
Wlio  now,  alas  I  no  more  is  missed. 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  f 
Departed :  and  his  works  must  follow  ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ;       ^ 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date.  ^ 

Some  country  squire  to  Li^^t  goes,! 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot, '  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 
He  died  a  year  ago.'    *  The  same.' 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
'  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-Laaa. ' 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranser  here. 
The  dean  was  famous  in  nis  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ; 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff. 
But  spick  Huid-span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 
Here's  Colley  Gibber's  birth-day  poem  ; 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 
By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend  ; 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication. 
And  Mr  Henley's^  last  oration. 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet; 
Your  honour  please  to  have  a  set  I' 
•  •  • 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that| 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
'  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave. 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knan^ 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.* 
'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tonr, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 
'  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget! 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  t 
^was  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters  f 
'  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  bett«n| 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot,    # 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ;  * 

Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  camp — ^all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  ne,  except  he  slobbered. 
Offend  our  patriot,  gieat  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  soven*ign  power 
To  save  the  nation  eveiy  hour  f 

1  Bernard  Lintot,  a  bookseller.    Bee  FOpe*s  « Duaelad*  wau 
LetteriL 

*  A  place  where  old  books  are  sold. 

*  Commonly  ciilled  Orator  llcnicy,  a  quack  preacher  in  Lon> 
don,  of  great  noU)riety  in  hln  duy. 
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TO  I737. 


What  itcciie»  of  ovil  he  unraxels, 

In  satireM,  libol«,  lying  timrela ! 

Not  sparing  hi«  own  clergy-cloth. 

But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth !' 

'  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 

Had  too  much  satire  in  his  Tein, 

And  seemed  determined  not  to  starre  it. 

Because  no  age  could  more  desenre  it. 

Vice,  if  it  e*er  can  be  abashed. 

Must  hi  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 

If  jouwent  it,  who's  to  blame ! 

He  neither  kney  you,  nor  your  name : 

Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke. 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  t 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined. 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 

No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 

Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 

Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 

And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 

He  would  have  deemed  it  a  disgrace. 

If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

He  ne\er  thought  an  honour  done  him, 
Beoiuse  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  ^ip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garten^ 
So  oilen  seen  caressing  Charteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum. 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  Mmr, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 
'  Alan,  poor  dean  I  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  ceneral  odium  drew  him, 
Which,  if  ne  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 
But  discontent  against  the  times : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffen. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 
For  party  he  would  scarce  hare  bled : 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind  1 
I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse  ;  but  most  in  prose : 
Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 
All  scribbled  in  tne  wont  of  timei. 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend 

ncr. 
As  never  faTouring  the  Pretender : 
Or  libels  yet  concealed  from  sight. 
Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word— — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.' 
'  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em  ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bon^t  'em. 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 
To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 
And,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim, 
The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 
The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 


And,  since  you  dread  no  further  laiihe% 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes.' 

The  Orand  QaaUon  DAaied  : 

WheCber  HsmtttOB's  Bawn  ahoold  be  turned  into  a 
oraMalt-bouMb    17S9.« 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight^  full  of  care; 

Let  nie  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair. 

This  Hamilton's  Bawn,>  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  kand, 

I  lose  hy  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 

Bi^t  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 

For  a  batrack  or  malt-kousef  we  now  must  consider. 

First,  let  roe  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-house. 
Here  I  hare  computed  the  profit  will  fall  to  us ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  year : 
With  a  dozen  lar^e  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board : 
And  vou  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stmt  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  you  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirioin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  pondered  again  and  a^ain  on't : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  must  be  content. 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate ; 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate. 

Thus  ended  the  knight :  thus  began  his  meek  wift| 
It  mtut  and  tkaU  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 


I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes. 

But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.' 

With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean  I 

I'm  all  over  daubed  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 

But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 

The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here ; 

I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw. 

For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe  ; 

Or  should  ne  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 

Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert ; 

That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  pnijei% 

And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs. 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vun ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,'*  who  listened  to  all  that  was  past. 
And  could  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste, 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  call<3  to  be  drest. 
Cried,  Madam,  why,  surely  my  master's  possest. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound! 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guessed  there  would  never  come  good. 
When  I  saw  him  so  oilen  with  Darby  and  Wood.' 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dreamed 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat ;  0  dear,  how  I  screamed  I 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly  she  said  I  should  hear  some  ill  news. 

•  Swift  spent  almost  a  whole  jcar  (17S9-8>  at  Gosford,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Acbewn,  awiating  Sir 
Arthur  la  his  agricultural  improvements,  and  lecturing,  as 
usual,  the  lady  of  the  manor  upon  the  improvement  of  her 
health  by  walking,  and  her  mind  by  reading.  The  oireum- 
stance  of  Sir  Arthur  letting  a  ruinous  building  called  Hamilton's 
Bawn  to  the  crown  for  a  barrack,  gave  riae  to  one  of  the 
dean'to  moat  lively  piece*  of  fugitive  humour..-&o<r«  Li/t  ^ 
Biei/t.  A  bawn  is  strictly  a  phice  near  a  house  enclosed  with 
mud  or  stone  walla  to  keep  the  cattl& 

1  Sir  Arthur  Aeheaon,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Sir 
Arthur  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Gosford. 

*  A  large  old  house  belonging  to  Sir  Arthur,  two  miles  fhm 
his  residence. 

>  A  cant  word  In  Ireland  for  a  poor  conntry  dergymaa. 

*  My  hidy's  waiting-maid. 

•  Two  of  Sir  Arthur'a  maaagen. 
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ALEXANDER  MPB. 


Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
You  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  you  pleoM : 
And,  madam,  I  always  believed  vou  so  stout. 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  jmrtett. 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ;  •  * 
But,  nu^am,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out,  Hill  he  gives  his  consent. 

Bear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think, 
An  I  were  to  be  hanged  I  can*t  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived. 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure,  Sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

Now  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours  behave. 
Noble  captain,  your  servant — Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
You  honour  me  much — the  honour  is  mine — 
Twna  a  sad  rainy  night — but  the  morning  is  fine. 
Pray  how  does  my  lady  1 — my  wife's  at  your  service. 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
Good  morrow,  good  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down — 
You  shan't  stir  a  foot — ^you'll  think  me  a  clown — 
For  all  the  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  farther — 
You  must  be  obeyed — ^your  servant,  Sir  Arthur ; 
My  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown — 
1  hope  vou  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 

*  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate, 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.' 
Pray  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  it  I  said ! 

You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate ; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara,  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
beD  DOW  comes  the  captain  all  daubed  with  gold 

lace; 
O,  la  1  the  sweet  gentleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  artery  it  prances  and  rears. 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  command, 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries,  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen). 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour. 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cocked  ;  pray,  madam,  mark  tlu^t, 
For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle. 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle) ; 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
Aa  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  hilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin  : 
Pray  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 

Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us. 
Vm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay, 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day ; 
You're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer, 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  gant 

Lord,  madam  !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 

You  banter  me,  madam,  the  kingdom  must  grant 

You  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant. 

*  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  bear  somebody  coming' 

No^  madam,  'tis  only  Sir  Arthur  a-humming. 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story), 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor^  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  iutrcated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  car^-e  for  him 

first. 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amazed  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table  ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  %t  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran ; 
'  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  ^ve, 
You'll  n^ver  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose. 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
G —  d — ^rae,  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — s,  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladynhip's  maid  ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown  ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
G —  d — me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose^ 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  6o  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  NomU,  and  Bhtiurks,  and  Omun,^  and  stnfl^ 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  eflucation. 
The  army  s  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cufls  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confessed  he  expected  no  good  o'  mc. 
He  caught  nie  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauled  in  my  life; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  yery  odd, 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  G — , 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thin^  to  sar, 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day. 

Never  since  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  much  wit. 
And,  madam,  1  laughed  till  I  thought  I  bhould  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean, 
As  who  should  say,  Now,  am  I  dcinny  and  lean  f^ 
But  he  durst  not  so  nmch  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Thus  mercileHs  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk, 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call.  Will  your  ladyship  walk  f 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coining  down. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried, '  Huany,  wliy  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains ! 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  puns. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ea^^ 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  charge  ye  ; 
(live  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy.' 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fame,  but 
possessing  fur-  higher  fwwers  as  a  poet^  and  more 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Alexander  Pope, 
bom  in  London  May  22,  1688.  His  father,  a  linea 
draper,  having  ncquired  an  independent  fortune, 
retired  to  Binfleld,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  the  young  poet  waa  parti/ 

1  Br  Jenny,  a  clergyman  In  the  neighbourhood. 
>  Ovids,  Plutarchs,  llomeni        '  Nicknames  for  my  lady. 
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educated  bj  the  family  pti^ist    He  wai  afterwards 
lent  to  a  Catholic  femiaary  at  Twyford,  near  Win- 


dietter,  where  he  lampooned  his  teacher,  waa 
■ererely  punished,  and  aftenrards  taken  home  by 
hit  parents.  He  educated  himself,  and  attended  no 
■chool  after  his  twelfth  year!  The  whole  of  his 
early  life  was  that  of  a  severe  student  He  was  a 
poet  in  his  infancy. 

As  yet  a  child,  and  all  unlmown  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

The  writinfEs  of  Dryden  became  the  more  particular 
object  of  his  admiration,  and  he  prevailed  upon  a 
fHend  to  introduce  him  to  WilPs  coffeehouse,  which 
Dryden  then  frequented,  that  he  might  have  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  an  author  whom  he  so  enthusias- 
tically admired.  Pope  was  then  not  more  than  twelve 
j  years  of  age.  He  wrote,  but  afterwards  destroyed, 
various  dramatic  pieces,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
composed  his  Pattorals^  and  his  imitations  of  Chaucer. 
He  soon  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  eminent 
persons  of  the  day  both  in  politics  and  literature. 
In  1711  appeared  his  Essay  on  Criticutm^  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  piece  of  argumentative  and  reasoning 
poetry  in  the  English  language.  The  work  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  two  years  before  publication, 
when  Pope  was  only  twenty-one.  The  ripeness  of 
judgment  which  it  displays  is  truly  marveUous. 
Addison  commended  the  'Essay'  warmly  in  the 
Spectator,  and  it  instantly  rose  into  great  popu- 
larity. The  style  of  Pope  was  now  formed  and  com- 
gete.  His  versification  was  that  of  his  master, 
ryden,  but  he  gave  the  heroic  couplet  a  peculiar 
terseness,  correctness,  and  melody.  The  essay  was 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  Rape  oflkt  Lock. 
The  stealing  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  a  beauty  of  the 
day.  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  by  her  lover.  Lord 
Fetre,  was  taken  seriously,  and  caused  an  estrange- 
ment between  tlie  families,  and  Pope  wrote  his 
poem  to  make  a  jest  of  the  affair,  *  and  laugh  them 
together  again.*  In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  but  he 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  by  the  effort    The 


machinery  of  the  poem,  founded  upon  the  Rosicmdaii 
theor}',  that  the  elements  are  inhabited  by  spirits, 
which  they  called  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymplis,  and 
salamanders,  was  addc!d  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Dr 
Garth  and  some  of  his  frienda    Sylphs  had  been 

{)reviously  mentioned  as  invisible  attendants  oo  the 
air,  and  the  idea  is  shadowed  out  in  Shakspeare*s 
*  Ariel,'  and  the  amusements  of  the  fairies  in  the  *  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.'  But  Pope  has  blended  the 
most  delicate  satire  with  the  most  lively  fancy,  and 
produced  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  mock-herxiic 
poem  in  the  world.  *  It  is,*  says  Johnson,  *  the  roost 
airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  tlie  most  delightful  of 
all  Pope's  compositions.'  The  Temple  of  Fame  and 
the  Elegy  on  an  UnforttmaU  Lady^  were  next  pub- 
lished; and  in  1713  appeared  his  Windrntr  Forest^ 
which  was  chiefly  written  so  ejurly  as  1704.  The 
latter  was  evidently  founded  on  Denham's  *  Cooper*s 
Hill,'  which  it  far  excela  Pope  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  mere  descriptive  poet  He  made  the  pic- 
turesque subservient  to  views  of  historical  events, 
or  to  sketches  of  life  and  morals.  But  most  of  the 
•Windsor  Forest*  being  composed  in  his  earlier 
years,  amidst  the  shades  of  those  noble  woods  whidi 
he  selected  for  the  theme  of  his  verse,  there  is  in  this 
poem  a  greater  display  of  sympathy  with  external 
nature  and  rural  objects  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works.  The  luwns  and  glades  of  the  forest  the 
russet  plains,  and  blue  hills,  and  even  the  *  purple 
dyes'  of  the  *  wild  heath,'  had  struck  his  young 
imagination.  His  account  of  the  dying  pheasant  is 
a  finished  picture — 

See  1  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings: 
Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah  !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dye«. 
His  purple  crent  and  ncarlet-circled  eyes ; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  I 

Another  fine  painting  of  external  nature,  as  |ric- 
turesque  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  purely  descrip- 
tive poets,  is  the  winter  piece  in  the  *  Temple  oC 
Fame' — 

So  Zembla*s  rocks  (the  beauteous  work  of  firasl) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 
Pale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away. 
And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play; 
External  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sikj : 
As  Atlas  fixed,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 

Pope  now  commenced  his  translation  of  the  Hiad. 
At  first  the  gigantic  task  oppressed  him  with  its 
difficulty,  but  he  grew  more  familiar  with  Homer's 
images  and  expressions,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  despatch  fifty  verses  a^day.  Great  part  of 
the  manuscript  was  written  upon  the  backs  and 
covers  of  letters,  evincing  that  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  he  was  called  paper^tparimg  Pope.  The 
poet  obtained  a  clear  sum  of  £5320,  4a.  by  thla 
translation :  his  exclamation — 

And  thanks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  tkiivi^ 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive — 

was,  however,  scarcely  just  if  ^«  consider  that  this 
large  sum  was  in  fact  a  *  benevolence'  from  the  upper 
classes  of  societv,  good-naturedly  designed  to  reward 
his  literary  merit  The  fame  of  Pope  was  not  advanced 
in  an  equal  degree  with  his  fortune  by  his  lahoora 
as  a  translator.  The  'fatal  facility'  of  his  rhym^ 
the  additional  fiedse  ornaments  which  he  imptfted 
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to  the  Ancient  Greek,  and  his  departure  from  the 
nice  discrimination  of  character  and  speech  which 
prevails  in  Humer,  are  faults  now  universally  ad- 
mitted. Cowper  (though  he  failed  hims(df  in  Homer) 
justly  remarks,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Pope's 
hands  *  have  no  more  the  air  of  antiquity  than  if  he 
had  himself  invented  them.*  The  success  of  the 
Biad  led  to  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey ;  but  Pope 
called  in  his  friends  Broome  and  Fenton  as  assistants. 
Tliese  two  coadjutors  translated  twelve  books,  and 
the  notes  were  compiled  by  Broome.  Fenton  re- 
ceived £300,  and  Broome  £500,  while  Pope  had 
£2885,  5s.  The  Homeric  labours  occupied  a  period 
of  twelve  years — from  1713  to  1725.  The  improve- 
ment of  his  pecuniary  resources  enabled  the  poet  to 
remove  from  the  shades  of  Windsor  Forest  to  a 
rituation  nearer  the  metropolis.  He  purchased  a 
lease  of  a  house  and  grounds  at  Twickenham,  to 


Pope's  YUls,  Twickenham, 
which  he  removed  with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  This  classic  spot^  which  Pope  delighted 
to  improve,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  ministers 
of  state,  wits,  poets,  and  beauties,  is  now  greatly 
defaced.*  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1716,  Pope 

*  Pope*!  bouM  wu  not  large,  but  mfficienUy  comniodloua 
for  the  wants  of  an  English  gentleman  whose  friends  visited 
hijmdf  rather  than  hiii  dwelling,  and  who  were  superior  to  the 
Beoeasity  of  stately  ceremonials.  On  one  side  it  fronted  to 
the  road,  which  ft  closely  ai^oined ;  on  the  other,  to  a  narrow 
Ir.wn  sloping  to  the  Thames.  A  piece  of  pleasure-groond,  in- 
duding  a  garden,  was  cut  oflT  by  the  public  road ;  an  awkward 
and  onpoeCical  arrangement,  which  the  proprietor  did  his  beat 
lo  fmpmva.  After  the  poet's  death,  the  villa  was  purchased  by 
Sir  William  Stanhope,  and  subsequently  by  Lord  M endip,  who 
caireftiny  preserved  everything  connected  with  It ;  but,  being  in 
1807  aold  to  the  Baroness  Howe,  it  was  by  that  lady  taken 
down,  that  a  larger  house  might  be  built  near  its  site.    Now 

(1IM.1> .  the  pUoe  Is  the  property  of Young,  Esq. ;  the  second 

house  has  been  enlarged  into  two,  and  further  alterations  are 
ecmtcmplated.  The  grounds  have  suffered  a  complete  change 
since  Pope's  time,  and  a  monument  which  he  erected  to  his 
mother  on  a  hUlock  at  their  further  extremity  has  been  re> 
moved.  The  only  certain  remnants  of  the  poet's  Duuisioa  are 
the  vaults  upon  which  it  was  built,  three  in  number,  the 
ceotral  one  befag  connected  with  a  tunnel,  which,  paving 
voder  the  road,  gives  admission  to  the  rear  groonda,  while  uu 


commenced,  and  probably  finished,  the  most  hijrhly 
poetical  and  passionate  of  his  works,  the  Epistle 
from  Eloiaa  to  Abeiard,  The  delicacy  of  the  poet  in 
veiling  over  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  ardour  of  Eloii^a'i 
passion,  the  beauty  of  his  imagery  and  descriptions, 
the  exquisite  melody  of  his  versification,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp,  as  he  suc- 
cessively portrays  the  tumults  of  guilty  love,  the 
deepest  penitence,  and  the  highest  devotional  rap- 
ture, have  never  been  surpassed.  If  less  genial 
tastes  and  a  love  of  satire  withdrew  Pope  from  those 
fountain- springs  of  the  Muse,  it  was  obviously  from 
no  want  of  power  in  the  poet  to  display  the  richest 
hues  of  imagination,  or  the  finest  impulses  of  the 
human  mind.  The  next  literary  undertaking  of 
our  author  was  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which 
he  attempted,  with  but  indifferent  success,  to  esta- 
blish the  text  of  the  mighty  poet  and  explain  his 
obscurities.  In  1733.  he  published  his  EMayon  Man, 
being  part  of  a  course  of  moral  philosophy  in  verse 
which  he  projected.  The  *  Essay  *  is  now  read,  not 
for  itf  philosophy,  but  for  its  poetry.  Its  meta- 
physical distinctions  are  neglected  for  those  splen- 
did passages  and  striking  incidents  which  irradiate 
the  poem.  In  lines  like  the  following,  he  speaks  with 
a  mingled  sweetness  and  dignity  superior  to  hii 
great  nuister  Dryden : — 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blcHt. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined,  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
Kis  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  doud-toppcd  hill  a  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Oh  Happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim. 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whatever  thy  name ; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh. 
For  which  we  Mar  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 
Which,  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
Overlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise  I 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropped  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign 'st  to  grow ! 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  f 
Twined  with  the  wreaths  Pamsssian  laurels  yield. 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  I 

side  ones  are  of  the  character  of  grottoe,  paved  with  sqnara 
bricks,  and  stuck  over  with  shdls  It  b  curious  to  And  over 
the  central  stone  of  the  entranoe  Into  the  left  of  theee  grottoa, 
a  large  ammonite,  and  over  the  other,  the  piece  of  hardened 
clay  in  which  its  cast  was  left  Pope  must  have  regarded  these 
merdy  as  curiosities,  or  lunu  naiwdt,  Ittle  dreaming  of  the 
wonderful  tale  of  the  early  condition  of  our  globe  which  they 
assist  in  telling.  A  bhort  narrow  p'ana  in  front  of  the  grottoa 
Is  probably  *  the  evening  colonnade'  of  the  lines  on  the  abeeaea 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  The  taste  with  which  Pope 
laid  out  his  groundii  at  Twickenham  (five  acres  la  aUi,  had  a 
marked  eflTeot  on  English  landjicape  gardening.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  took  the  design  of  his  garden  from  the  poet's ;  and  Kent, 
the  improver  and  embellisher  of  pleasure  grounds,  received  his 
best  lessons  from  Pope.  He  aided  materially  in  banlahing  the 
stiff  formal  Dutch  styia. 
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Where  crowK  ?— where  grows  it  not !  If  Tain  our  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soiL 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere; 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere ; 
Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  five, 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St  John  !  dwells  with  thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  I    The  learned  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  plarc  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  god^,  confess  even  virtue  vain  ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  everything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Pope's  future  labours  were  chiefljr  confined  to 
tatire.  In  1727  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Swift,  three  volumes  of  MiaceUanieSt  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  drew  down  upon  the  authors 
a  torrent  of  invective,  lampoon?,  and  libels,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  Dunciad,  by  Pope.  This  ela- 
borate and  splendid  satire  displays  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  the  poet,  the  variety  of  his  illustration,  and 
the  unrivalled  force  and  fiicility  of  his  diction; 
but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pity 
than  admiration— pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted 
•hould  have  allowed  himself  to  descend  to  things  so 
mean,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  life  to 
the  infliction  of  retributary  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  letters.  *I  have  often 
wondered,'  says  Cowper,  *  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  **Dunciad"  should  have  written  these 
lines — 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alaa  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  Pope  must  have 
suffered  the  most  from  these  wretched  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for  the  worse.  Misfortunes  were  also  now 
gathering  round  him.  Swift  was  fast  verging  on 
insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and 
Gay  died  in  1732 ;  and  next  year  his  renerable 
mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  Between  the 
years  1733  and  1740,  Pope  published  his  inimitable 
Epistles.  Satires,  and  Moral  Essays,  addressed  to  his 
friends  Bolingbruke,  Bathurst,  Arbuthnot,  &c  and 
containing  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
mixed  up  with  withering  invective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciations.  In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
thp  *  Dunciad,'  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  The  point  of 
his  individual  satire,  and  the  richness  and  boldness 
of  his  general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  poet  Next  year  Pope 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the 
*  Dunciad,*  and  elevated  Colley  Gibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  the  poem.  This  unenviable  honour 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  commentator  on  Shakspeare;  but  in  thus 
yielding  to  his  personal  dislike  of  Gibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  liis  satire.  The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justly  remarks,  *  with  a  great  stock  of  levity, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  had  sense,  and  wit,  and 
humour ;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Gareless  Husband" 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  dunces.'  Gib- 
ber was  all  vivacity  and  conceit— the  yery  reverse 
of  personified  dulness. 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound. 

Political  events  came  in  the  rear  of  this  accumuUted 
mod  vehement  satire  to  agitate  the  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  anticipated  approach  of  the  Pretender  led  tiie  j 
government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohilnting  ever  I 
Roman  Catholic  from  appearing  within  ten  miles  or 
London.  The  poet  complied  with  the  procUmation ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  too  ill  to  be  in  town. 
This  *  additional  proclamation  from  the  Highest  of  ' 
all  Powers,'  as  he  terms  his  sickness,  he  submitted 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, added  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  contem- 
plation, operating  on  a  frame  naturally  delicate  and 
deformed  from  birth,  had  completely  exhausted  the 
powers  of  Pope.  He  complained  of  his  inability  to 
think ;  yet,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said,  •  I 
am  80  certain  of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that ' 
seem  to  fed  it  within  roe  as  it  were  by  intuitxon.* 
Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was, '  There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and, 
indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.'  He 
died  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Pope  have  given  rise 
to  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.  The 
occasional  fierceness  and  petulance  of  his  satire  can- 
not be  justified,  even  by  the  coarse  attacks  of  his 
opp^ftents,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme 
sensibility,  to  over-indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper.  His  sickly  constitution  debar- 
ring him  from  active  pursuits,  he  placed  too  high  a 
value  on  mere  literary  fame,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  manly  virtues  of  sincerity  and  candour.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  public  benefactor,  by  stigmatis- 
ing the  vices  of  the  great,  and  lashing  the  absurd 
pretenders  to  taste  and  literature.  He  was  a  fond 
and  steady  friend ;  and  in  all  our  literary  biography, 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  constant  undeviatiog 
affection  and  reverence  for  his  venerable  parents. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage^ 


To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  deatk; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  at  least  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Pniagmi^auBMni, 

As  a  poet.  It  would  be  absurd  to  rank  Pbpe  with  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  lyre ;  with  the  universality  at 
Shakspeare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  He  wsi 
undoubtedly  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  man- 
ners than  the  poet  of  nature.  He  was  a  nice  observer 
and  an  accurate  describer  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  varying  shades  and  gradaUons  d 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.  He  was  too  food 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  the  weapon 
was  equalled  bv  its  keeimess.  *  Let  ns  look,'  says 
Gampbell,  *  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  ve 
shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  sen- 
tentious.' His  wit,  fancy,  and  oood  aenat^  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  satire.  His  elegance  has  never 
been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled :  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  an  independent  spirit  and  refined  moral 
feeling.  If  he  had  studied  more  in  the  sdiool  of 
nature  and  of  ShalLspeare,  and  less  in  the  school  of 
Horace  and  Boileau ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  frame 
and  spirit  in  which  he  composed  the  '  Elemr*  «»«* 
the  *  Eloisa,'  and  forgot  his  too  exclusive  devotiiM 
to  that  which  inspired  the  'Dunciad,*  the  worid 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  still  ODore 
affectionate  and  permanent  interest  than  even  that 
which  waits  on  him  as  one  of  our  most  briliiant 
and  accomplished  English  poets. 

Mr  Gampbell  in  his  'Specimens*  has  given  an  elo- 
quent estimate  of  the  general  powers  ct  Pope,  with 
reference  to  his  position  as  a  poet : — ^  That  P»pe  was 
neither  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  fio>- 
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to  indistinct  in  describing  them,  as  to  forget  the 
character  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge, 
without  exaggerating  his  picturesqueness.  But  be- 
fore speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writings,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fa- 
culty by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of 
art,  is  essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  be  a  faithful  describer  of  simple  nature;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a  greater  degree 
relative  terms  in  poetical  description  than  is  generally 
recollected ;  and  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and 
manners  are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to 
make  the  exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  cha- 
racterbtic  of  genius  than  the  description  of  simple 
physical  appearances.  The  poet  is  "  creation's  heir." 
lie  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is 
surtly  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  ex- 
cites in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects 
which  he  chooses,  that  we  most  fairly  appreciate  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It  is  no 
irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's  study 
than  the  manners  and  affections  of  his  species. 
Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess;  but  by  nature,  no  one 
rightly  understands  her  mere  inanimate  face,  how- 
ever charming  it  may  be,  or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers. 
VVIiy,  then,  try  Pope,  or  any  other  poet,  exclusively 
by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate  phenomena? 
Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  its  circumstances — nature,  moral 
as  well  as  external.  As  the  subject  of  inspired  fic- 
tion, nature  includes  artificial  forms  and  manners. 
Richardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art ;  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived  from  it, 
Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  the  pine,  that  makes 
**  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral;"  and  his  shield  is 
like  tlie  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen 
througli  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist  The  "  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  tlie  royal  banner, 
and  nil  theqnality,  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,**  are  all  artificial  images.  When  Shak- 
speare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sublime  objects 
of  the  universe,  lie  fixes  on  "  the  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples."  Those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  tlie  spectacle  of  the  launch- 
inj?  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for 
adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget 
the  inipression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected 
from  the  faces  of  ten  tliousand  spectators.  They 
seem  yet  before  me.  I  sympathise  with  their  deep 
and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affect- 
ing national  solemnity.  When  the  vast  bulwark 
sprang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which 
slie  swung  majestically  round,  gave  the  imagination 
a  contrast  of  tlie  stormy  element  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and  nights  of 
danger  which  she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she 
had  to  do  and  to  sufler  for  her  country,  rose  in  awful , 
presentiment  before  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart 
gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced 
on  a  living  being.' 

The  Messiah, 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublinier  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  hylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — O  thou  my  voice  inspire, 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire  I 


Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arine, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  snail  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fl^  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  I 
Oh,  sprmg  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  I 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  ! 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance ! 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies  I 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  I 
A  God,  a  God  !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo  !  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys  rise; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 
Hear  hinti,  ye  deaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear  : 
The  dumb  shall  Rin<r,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear  ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  ofl!'  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  fe«l  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air  ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersces  them,  and  by  night  protects  ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arras. 
Feeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  basom  warms  ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes ; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  >e  covered  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thom, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adom : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  floweiy  palms  succeed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  metd^ 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  fciger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilCTim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shadl  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake; 
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i^leaseil  the  irreen  luntre  of  the  scales  flurvey. 

And  with  their  forky  torque  shall  inuoceiitlj  plaj. 

Rii«e,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Saleiu,  risel 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  I 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  I 

Si'e  future  sons  and  daughtcira  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  imf»atient  for  the  skies! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  I 

See  thy  brisht  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Snbcau  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cvnthia  fill  her  silver  bom ; 

But  lo«t,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

0*erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  etenial  day  be  thine! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Hocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

nut  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  rcigiis  I 

[The  Toild.^ 

[Fran  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.*] 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid  ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nyni]>h  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  poweta. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears  ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
rrenibling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  cunous  toil. 
And  dH;ks  the  goildess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  boa : 
The  tortoise  here  and  ele])hant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powdeni,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  htad,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown. 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own, 

IDacripium  of  Belinda  and  the  Sjflfkt.} 
[From  the  same.] 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plun, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  mam, 

rhan  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  thone, 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oa  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gasers  strike, 

A*ia,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  i 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destractiou  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  gmcefui  hang  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chaina. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betmy, 
Sli,>;ht  lines  of  hair  suqmse  the  finny  piej; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  atlvent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Revived  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fmud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  aMk  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  endi. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  evexy  power  adored  ; 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  tronhies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  lire^ 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possewi  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  praycf^ 
The  rest  the  winds  disfienied  in  empty  air. 
But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glidcM, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides: 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  soflened  sounds  along  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephvrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  worfd  was  gay. 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thoughts  oppresti 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  breaift. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aVrial  whispers  breathe^ 
That  seemed  but  ze|>hyr8  to  the  tiain  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wu  fs  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  fomis,  too  fine  for  mortal  sa^t. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
Ijoose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
DippcKl  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wi^gb 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gifded  mast, 
Superior  by  thr  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  a'and  and  thus  begun  : — 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  dsemons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  th<»  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high* 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  fi^ii 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  mutt, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  wavs,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  Britidi  tluwM. 
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Our  humbler  proriiice  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  le8»  plRMiiig,  though  lens  glorious  care;. 
To  nave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essenoes  exhale ; 
To  draw  fr»h  colours  from  the  venial  flowers ; 
To  Mteal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waring  hairs, 
A^itiitt  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  dinaster,  or  by  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  hare  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana  s  law, 
Or  some  frail  Chinii-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  mim  a  maHquerade; 
Or  loite  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  most  fall. 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fisn  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
Tb**  'Irops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla.  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
Do  thou,  CrispiKsa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seren-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff*  with  hoops,  and  anned  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Funu  a  strong  line  abput  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  hi.i  charge, 
I  lis  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Simll  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  aiiil, 
Be  stopped  in  viaU,  or  transfixed  with  pins  ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin*ri  e^'e  : 
OuniH  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivelled  flower : 
Or,  an  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  ^iddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
III  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  I 

lie  itpoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Soine,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Soiu^  thrid  the  masy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  : 
VVith  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Vnxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  late. 


[From  the  Epi$Ue  of  Etoita  to  AheUard,"] 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-rausiug  melancholy  reigns. 
What  meaiui  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins! 
\Vhjr  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat! 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  I 
I     Y«>t«  jet  1  love!— From  Abelard  it  came^ 
'     And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 
I  Dear,  fatal  name  I  rest  erer  unrevealed. 

Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
\%'here,  mixed  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies : 
O,  write  it  not,  ray  hand — the  name  appears 
Already  written — wash  it  out,  my  tean  I 
In  rain  lost  Kloisa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  b«art  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walU  1  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  whicii  holy  knees  have  worn  I 
Ye  ^rots  and  caverns  shagi^  with  horrid  thorn  t 


Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep  I 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep  I 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  foreot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven^  while  Abelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrun^ 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  iittmbling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tearl 
1  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  1  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  oi'^wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  I 
There  stem  relio^ion  quenched  the  unwilling  flamt. 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  ! 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  iK>wer  away ; 
And  is  mv  Abelard  less  kind  tnan  they  I 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare  ; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer 
No  happier  tabk  these  fadfnl  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letten  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captiv*"  maid  ; 
They  lire,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  riigin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
Kxcuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heui, 
S])eed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  wafl  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.     *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care. 
Plants  of  thy  hauid,  and  children  of  thy  prayer; 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  flw. 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  denerts  led. 
You  raiited  thene  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given. 
Here  bril>ed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day'ii  eternal  bound) 
The'*e  moMs-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowi^cd^ 
Where  awful  arohes  make  a  noon-<lay  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light; 
Thy  eyes  diflTused  a  reconciling  rav. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten^  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
'TIS  all  blank  sadness  or  continiptl  teark 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  tiy, 
0  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity ! 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  ! 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  frimd  I 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  I 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined. 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  waud'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hiUji| 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rilU, 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  tnat  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze  ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 
Long  sounding  isles,  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Melancholy  sitiH  and  round  her  wrows 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  erei'j  flower,  and  darkens  ereij  green. 
Deepens  the  mumiur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  hreathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.    *    • 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  1  turn  mj  yiew  ! 
The  dear  ideaH,  where  I  fly,  pursue, 
Rioe  in  the  grore,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  wattte  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  ercry  hymn  to  hear. 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight. 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round* 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie. 
Kind  virtuous  drops  ju«t  gathering  in  my  eye; 
While  praying,  trembling  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul: 
Come,  if  thou  dar'iit,  all  charming  as  thou  art  I 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears ; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers  ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  1 

No,  fly  me,  fly  nic !  far  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll  I 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  «uths  1  quit,  thy  memory  resign  ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'er  was  mine. 
Fair  eves,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  ! 
Oh  grace  serene!  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair  I 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care ! 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  dauj^hter  of  the  sky  I 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality ! 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloi.^a  i-pread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
*  Come,  sister,  come !  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away ; 
Once  like  thyself,  1  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed. 
Love's  victim  then,  thpugh  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep  ; 
Mere  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep, 
Kven  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.' 

1  come,  I  come  I  prepare  your  roseate  bowers. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thou,  Abelard  !  the  last  sad  office  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah  no  I — in  sacred  vestments  may'st  thou  stand. 
The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roees  fly  I 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er. 
And  even  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more. 


Oh  death,  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy). 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thoe  round . 
From  opening  skies  thy  streaming  glories  shine, 
Xnd  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  miikel 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name, 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame! 
Then,  aces  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er. 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs, 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads, 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
*  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  ? 


Elegy  on  an  VnfortvmaU  Lady. 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shadc^ 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  gTa<ie ! 

'Tis  she ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored! 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword! 

O  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly!  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  wellt 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part ! 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die ! 

Why  bade  ve  else,  ye  jwwers !  her  soul  aspin 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire ! 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods: 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years, 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  palaoe  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  • 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  deMh ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whidi  warmed  the  world  bdbre. 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  roust  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball, 
ThuM  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  childieo  fa'l: 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  b&iiege  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  idl  the  way), 
Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pogeant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo. 

What  can  atone  (O  ever  injured  shade !) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  t 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  monmfol  bier: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adonied. 
By  strangers  honouxed,  and  by  itnmgers  monnied  I 
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What  though  no  friendB  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  jear, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show ! 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face  I 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o*er  thy  tomb  1 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershado 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

Poeta  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more ! 

l^ffappinas  Depends,  not  en  Goodt,  hut  on  Virtue."] 
[From  the  *  Bssay  on  Man.'] 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

More  rich,  more  wise  ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  kin^. 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 

But  fortune's  gifU,  it  each  alike  possessed. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  f 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear ; 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  I  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  t 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  sun-eys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps. they  raise. 
Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue  I  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  gills  of  fortune  gain  ; 
But  these  loss  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risK  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right ! 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curnt, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  t 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
TLi  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  Uiey  must  want,  which  is,  to  pans  for  good. 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  Ood's  whole  scheme  below, 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wo  I 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best^ 

Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 

For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 

See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust  I 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  1 

Was  this  their  virtue,  oi  contempt  of  life  I 

Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gave, 

Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave ! 

Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire  I 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  ? 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death ! 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  1 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill ! 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cauw 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws ! 

Shall  buniin«[  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires ! 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed. 
Oh  blameless  Bethel !  to  relieve  thy  breast ! 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  1 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  ? 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  t 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell  | 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline, 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.    This  world,  'tis  true^ 
Was  made  for  Csesar — but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest  T  who  chained  his  country,  say 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day  T 
'  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.' 
What  then  ?    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  I 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  koave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain  ; 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'ert 

*  No— shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  wantpower  ?' 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing ; 

*  Why  bounded  power!  why  private  I  why  no  kingf 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given ! 

Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  heaven  t 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ^ 
Say  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  1 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heaxt-felt  joj, 
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.«  Tirtue's  priM :  a  better  would  jou  fix  t 
Then  give  Huniilttj  a  couch  and  mz, 
Juftice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  roan  1  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  heret 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 
Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes! 
Oo,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life, 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assiped. 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mmd. 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  I 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  justt 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  humankind, 
Whoee  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  dear, 
Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  diflTerenoe  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 

*  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  V 
1*11  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk. 
Or,  oobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow: 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  orunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings : 
IkMst  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race. 
Id  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  roe  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Ool  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  Mcoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  t 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies : 

*  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise !' 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  toe  Swede ; 
The  whole  stmnge  purpotie  of  their  lives  to  find. 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 

Not  one  lookn  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'ei  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes: 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'TIS  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great  I 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  bv  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What'M  fame !  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath — 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  ^oa  have ;  and  what's  unknown. 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
AH  that  we  feel  uf  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  emptv  shade, 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csosar  dead ; 


.^like  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  sihinc^ 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save^ 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resigned. 

Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 

All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heaii: 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  yean  outweighi 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  luud  huzzas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels. 

Than  Csssar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lieet 
Tell  (for  you  can  J  what  is  it  to  be  wise! 
Tis  but  to  know  now  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge: 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  landt 
All  fear,  none  aid  you.  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account; 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  '^ount: 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly Jost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  eaae: 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  I 
To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Ix>rd  Umbm,  or  Sir  Billy: 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  pasNion  of  thy  life! 
Look  but  on  Oripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  widest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  evenasting  fame  I 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  leani  to  scorn  them  alL 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  giit^ 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  gloiy  gvowa, 
From  dirt  and  sea^weed  as  proud  Venice  roee; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatucMS  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  goM: 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease^ 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated!  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life! 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  hails  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  sihadei 
Alas  I  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray. 
Compute  the  mora  and  evening  to  the  day  ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  gloiy  with  their  shame  I 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  kBOv)| 
'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  ttill. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joT  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gun. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blessed. 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more  distiewedt 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wean. 
Less  pleasing  far  than  Virtue's  voy  tenis: 
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Good,  from  each  objeeti  from  etch  plaee  aoquired, 

For  crer  ezerriacd,  yet  nerer  tind  ; 

NeTer  elated,  while  one  man's  oppreasod ; 

Never  dejected,  while  another*!  Uett ; 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wiahen  can  remain,       ^ 

Since  but  to  wish  more  yirtue,  is  to  gain.  W 

IFnm  the  Prologve  to  At  Satiret,  Addremd  to 
Arbuthnol,} 

P,  Shot  np  the  door,  good  John  !  fatinied  I  said, 
Tie  np  the  knocker ;  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  dog-star  rages  1  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
Thej  lave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  1 
Ther  pierce  mj  thickets,  through  mj  grot  thej  glide. 
Bj  land,  bj  water,  they  renew  the  chaive ; 
Thcj  stop  the  chario^  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Etcu  Sttiidav  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme^ 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanxa,  when  he  should  engross  t 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walhit 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  rain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life  I  (which  did  you  not  prolongs 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  reraoTe  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  loret 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  1 ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  mdness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  graTe,  exceeds  all  power  efface. 
I  sit  with  Md  eirility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling^  ean. 
This  saring  counsel,  *  Keep  your  piece  nine  years.' 

*  Nine  yean  I'  cries  he,  who  high  in  Druiy  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  sephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
*  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  I  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it.' 

Three  things  another's  modent  wishes  bound, 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me :  *  You  know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  1    Curll  incites  to  dine, 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  dirine.' 

Bless  me  I  a  packet — *  Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  ritxin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  furies,  death,  and  rage !' 
If  I  approre, '  commend  it  to  the  stsige.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends, 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,*'Sdeath  !  I'll  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools— vour  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lin  tot,  dull  rogue  I  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
'  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.' 
All  iny  demurs  but  double  his  attacks : 
At  last  he  whispers,  *  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.* 


Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

*  Sir,  let  roe  see  vour  works  and  you  no  more.'    *    * 

You  think  this  cruel !    Take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  bo  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  t  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  conTuIsions  hurled, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bunting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler!   Break  one  cobweb  thtoagh| 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistiy,  in  Tain, 
The  creature's  at  his  diity  work  again ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  denigns, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 
Whom  hare  I  hurt!  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arched  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  t 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore! 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moor! 
Does  not  one  talflb  Barius  still  admit ! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit ! 
Still  Sappho--il. Hold ;  forGod's sake— you'll oflTend— 
No  names — ^be  calm — ^leam  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these— P.  One  flatterer's  wome  than  alL 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaTer  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  an^  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas !  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defendt 
And,  more  abusiTe,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  othen  roar  aloud,  *  Subscribe,  subscribe  f 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  tho&gh  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Grid's  nose,  and,  *  Sir !  you  have  an  eye  P 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 

*  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head ;' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write !  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink  ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  t 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  serred  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  dinease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish !    Granville  the  polite. 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays  ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Diyden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  ray  studies,  when  by  these  approved  t 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  thexe  beloved ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  book% 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixon«(,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numben ;  who  could  take  ofllenoa 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  t 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt.        ^ 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  printy 
1 1  waged  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mint. 
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Did  some  more  ^ber  critic  crnne  abroad ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled ,  if  right,  1  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  *twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  "prig  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Fach  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Fach  word-catcher,  that  lires  on  syllables, 
Fvcn  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty  I  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry  I  I  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  Ad ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptf 
This,  who  can  gratify  I  for  who  can  guess  t 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 
He  who,  still  wanting:,  though  he  lives  oo  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  3'et  has  nothing  left : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sensQ,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
^eans  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetr)%  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe  t 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  thtf  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willii%  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  Templars  ereiy  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  t 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  !* 
•  •  ♦ 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear  I 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name, 
Yet  ab&ent  wounds  an  author's  nonest  fame : 


*  The  Jealonsj  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  orlglnatiner  In 
literary  and  political  rivalry,  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture 
by  the  above  highly-finished  and  poignant  sfitlre.  When  Atter- 
huiy  read  it,  he  saw  that  Pope's  strength  lay  in  satirical 
poetry,  and  he  wrote  to  him  not  to  snffer  that  talent  to  be  un- 
employed. 


Who  can  your  merit  aeffMy  approre. 
And  show  the  tente  of  it  without  the  love; 
Who  has  the  raaity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured,  to  defend; 
Whajells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  yoa  say, 
AndPs  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray :    *    * 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misi^ply. 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  Ue ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  steaid. 

Let  Spoms  tremble^— ^.  What  1  that  thing  of  nlk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  t 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Spoms  feel ! 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  t 
P,  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings ; 
^liose  buBB  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  4^n  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  nXi  the  way  ; 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies  ; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  thai  and  tAit, 
Now  hi^,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  roisa^ 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing  I  that  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  coinipted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expressed : 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trost. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dusL 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool ; 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 
Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  in  fancy's  mase  he  wandered  long. 
But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song  ; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit, 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head  ; 
The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  lie  never  shed  ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown. 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'scape. 
The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  £ape ; 
Abuse  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps  yet  yibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear. 
Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  past ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  1  welcome  even  the  last! 

The  Man  of  Rott.f 
[From  the  Moral  EsBsja    Eplstlem.] 
But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  enmsst 
Rise,  honest  Muse  I  and  sing  the  Man  <^  Ren : 
♦  Lord  Hervcy. 

t  The  Man  of  Rom  was  Mr  John  Kyrle,  who  died  In  I7M,  aged 
90,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Roes,  in  Herelbnishlrak 
Mr  Kyrle  was  enabled  to  effect  many  of  his  benevolent  par- 
poees  by  the  aasiiitanee  of  liberal  subseriptionB.  Pope  had  tosB 
in  Roes,  on  his  way  from  Lord  Bathont^  to  Lord  Oxfcrd. 
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Plcaned  Vaca  echoes  through  her  winding  boiindi, 
And  rapid  Serem  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultiy  brow! 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow ! 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plaiBf 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rowst 
Whose  seats  the  weaxy  trareller  repose  I 
Who  taught  the  heareu-directed  spire  to  rise  t 
'  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  1 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state^ 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Uim  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest 
Is  any  sick  I  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  and  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance !  enter  but  his  door. 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
Ana  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B,  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
O  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply ! 
What  mifkes  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  t 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  cleat, 
This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  I  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blaze; 
Ye  little  stars  I  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B.  And  what !  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  1 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown! 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands, 
Belies  bis  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands  ; 
That  live- long  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  1 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end  I 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villien  lies — alas !  how  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  I 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

The  Dying  Christian  to  hia  SouL 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dymg ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 

And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark  I  they  whisper ;  sngels  say, 
^ister  spirit,  come  away  I 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  t 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  t 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death ! 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  1  I  mount  1 1  fly  I 
0  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  1 

0  Death !  where  is  thy  sting  t 

We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodious 
versification  of  Pope's  Homer,  the  well-known  moon- 
light scene,  which  has  been  both  extravagantly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dryden,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  the  beauty  of  the 
language  and  versification  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginative  order.  Pope  followed 
the  old  version  of  Chapman,  which  we  also  sub- 
join :— 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night  I 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  riae^ 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  njs; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spiree. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mpm. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  follows : — 

This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  from  their 

traces  loosed 
Their  sweating  horse,  which  severally  with  headstalls 

they  reposed. 
And  fastened  by  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 
fully, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  round  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  fires  disclosed  their  beams,  made  by  the 

Trojan  part 
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Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  turrets  showed. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  firu,  and  every  guard 

allowed 
Fifty  stout  men,  by  whom  their  hone  eat  oats,  and 

hard-white  com. 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silrer-throned  mom. 

Cowper*s  translation  it  brief,  but  TiTid  and  distinct : — 

As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  tne  winds  are  hushed, 
The  grores,  the  mountaiu-tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  yapour  Mtreaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wid« 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  neart  is  cheered. 


TROMAB  TICKSLL. 

The  friendship  of  Addison  has  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  some  of  his  oontemporariet,  and  it  elevated 
them,  in  their  own  day,  to  considerable  importance. 
Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Tickell  (1686-1740), 
bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Sunderland,  Tickell  accompanied  him, 
and  was  employed  in  public  busineta.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope.  Addison  and  the  Whigs  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best,  while  the  Tories  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circumstance  led  to  a  breach 
of  the  friendship  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  which 
was  never  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works. 
Tickell  had  elegance  and  tenderness  as  a  poet,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  His  ballad  of 
•  Colin  and  Lucy*  is  worth  all  his  other  works.  It 
has  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  Ivrics, 
without  their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abmpt 
transitions.  His  *  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison* 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  The 
author*s  own  friend,  Steele,  considered  it  only  uprose 
in  rhyme  I'  The  following  extract  contains  the  best 
verses  in  the  elegy  :— 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names !  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held^ 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled  ; 
Chieftf  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood. 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given, 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chamoen  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ;  , 

Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned, 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  rirtue  through  the  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaie  I 
Does  he  deliffht  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherabim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  1 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind ! 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh  !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius !  lend. 


When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  slamu, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  ckanni^ 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
I.iead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

That  awful  form  which,  so  the  HeaTens  decne, 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  nightlv  visions  seldom  fails  to  ride, 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  aght; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 
If  pensive  to  the  raral  shades  I  rove, 
His  step  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lo&My  grove ; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  rained  some  serioos  scag; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  ooune  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  serere ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die; 

Thou  hill !  whose  brow  the  antique  structuiss  gnee, 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  noe ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appesn, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tean ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  iilr, 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  I 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breesel 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowen  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  chann  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shadiw 


Colin  and  Lwy.—A  BaUad, 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fhir, 
Briffht  Lucy  was  the  grace. 

Nor  e'er  did  Lifiy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks^ 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 


Oh !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  t 

So  drooped  the  slow-consuming 
Her  life  now  near  iut  end. 


By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair ! 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  peijured  swains  !  beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  nighl 
A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 

And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrioe 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knev 
The  solemn  boding  sound. 

And  thus  in  dying  words  bespokt 
The  virgins  weeping  round: 

'  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see^ 
Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vowi 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blatoe  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I ! 
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Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vowa, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid  !  receire  hii  kifls, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  maid  Land  know,  false  man  ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  !  bear. 
This  bridefrroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet.' 

She  spoke ;  she  died.     Her  corpse  was  borne 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay. 
She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  perjured  Colin's  thoughts ! 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  I 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  Tillage  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  hw  bottom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  deaUh  bedewed  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  rain  bride,  ah  !  bride  no  more  t 

The  varying  crimson  fled. 
When  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new  made  grave 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knota 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  I  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


BIB  SAMUEL  GABTH. 

Sib  Samuel  Oabth,  an  eminent  physician,  pub- 
lished in  1696  his  poem  of  The  Dispetuary^  to  aid 
the  college  of  physicians  in  a  war  they  were  then 
waging  with  the  apothecaries.  The  latter  had  ven- 
tnned  to  preaenbe^  as  well  as  compound  medicines; 
and  the  physicians,  to  outbid  them  in  popularity, 
advertised  that  they  would  give  advice  gratis  to  the 
poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  medicines.  The  college  triumphed; 
but  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  dedd^  that  apothe- 
caries were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege  which 
Garth  and  his  brother  physicians  resisted.  Garth 
was  a  popular  and  benevolent  man,  a  firm  Whig, 
yet  the  early  encouragcr  of  Pope;  and  when  Dry  den 
died,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  the  poet's 
remains.  With  Addison,  he  was,  politically  and 
personally,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Garth 
died  in  171S.  The  *  Dispensary' is  a  mock  heroic 
poem  in  six  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothe- 
caries of  the  day  are  happily  ridiculed ;  but  Uie  in- 
terest of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  it  did  not 
contain  enough  of  the  life  of  poetry  to  preserve  it 
A  few  lines  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  and 
the  yersification  of  the  poem.  It  opens  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain : — 


Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  best  cansi  ieU, 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  the  Elysian  plain. 
Peace  triumphed,  and  old  time  returned  again* 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place/ 
Where  angry  justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  ; 
There  stands  a  donie,^  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill ; 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron*s  aim, 
RaiscKl  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  learned  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design ; 
In  all  her  mazes.  Nature's  face  they  viewed. 
And,  as  she  disappearpd,  their  search  pursued* 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Vet  to  the  learned  unveils  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes, 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone, 
By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  um. 
And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 
How   lambent   flames   from   life's   bright   lamps 

arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  clMm ; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fashioned  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain  ; 
Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  pifts  on. 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currants  run ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
To  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ;  *  * 
Why  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  Mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes ;    *    * 
Whence  Mile's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  shown. 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane  ; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find, 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  firo, 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inmire ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare, 
And  how4he  passions  in  the  features  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen  ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil. 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will ; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  desciy. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried  ; 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  preside; 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside ; 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  Psean'rt  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor   eyes    in    rheum,    through    midnight-watehiqg 

drowned: 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 
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This  place,  so  fit  for  uodUturbed  lepote, 
The  god  of  sloth  for  his  asylum  chose ; 
UpoD  a  coach  of  down  19  these  abodes. 
Supine  with  folded  arms,  he  thoughtless  nods; 
Inaulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  ease, 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees: 
The  poppj  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  arowsy  virtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reien,  ^ 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  braih : 
But  dark  oblirion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  Umj  fogs  hang  lingering  o*er  his  head. 

The  foIlowiDg  is  fW>m  a  grandiloquent  addreM  by 
Cdocynthus,  a  keen  apothecary ; — 

Could'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates, 

Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  states. 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lires, 

Whilst  Russel,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thriyes. 

Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will, 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  t 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  rales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 

And  Birmingham  in  stuffs  and  druggets  deal  I 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes. 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  ridlng-liDods ; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  Grarel-pits  for  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

Tis  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 

Tis  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools  through  blessed  insensibility. 
Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

Garth  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Addison's  tragedj  of 
Cato,  which  ends  with  the  following  pleasing  lines : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mouni  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Gate's  son. 


SIR  RICHABD  BLACKMORX. 

Sib  Richard  Blackmore  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poets, 
of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Wiltshire,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  III.,  and  afterwards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1696, 
be  published  Prince  Arthur,  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
•ays  he  wrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
coflf^houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets! 
Dryden,  whom  he  had  attacked  for  licentiousness, 
satirised  him  for  writing  *  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.'  Blacknioie  eontiniied  writing,  and 
pablishcd  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alfred, 
Queeii  Elizabeth,  the  Redeemer,  the  Creation,  &c 


All  hBTe  snnk  into  oblivion ;  but  I'ope  has  preserved 
his  memory  in  various  satirical  allusions.  Addison 
extended  his  friendship  to  the  W^hig  poet,  whose 
private  character  was  exemplary  and  irreproschible. 
Dr  Johnson  included  Blackmore  in  his  editioo  of 
the  poets,  but  restricted  his  publication  of  his  worki 
to  the  poem  of  'Creation,',  which,  he  said,  *  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Blackmore  died  in  1729. 
The  design  of  *  Creation'  was  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  He  recites  the 
proofs  of  a  Deity  from  natural  and  physical  pheoo- 
roena,  and  afterwards  reviews  the  systems  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  concluding  with  a 
hymn  to  the  Creator  ot  the  world,  llie  piety  of 
Blackmore  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  writings; 
but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  smidft 
his  commonplace  illustrations  and  prosing  deda- 
mation.  One  passage  of  '  Creation'  (addressed  to 
the  disciples  of  Lucretius)  will  suffice  to  show  the 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  more  select  and  improved 
manner: — 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds; 
Why  for  tne  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs! 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made^ 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed, 
And  lul  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  displayed : 
The  glebe  untilled  might  plenteous  crops  have  bone, 
And  Drought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of  then : 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener^s  pains, 
Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured  all  tils 

'    plains : 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief, 
Should  pass  in  lazy  luxuiy  his  life.  ^ 
But  he  Lis  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown, 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's  hand; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pais, 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve. 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  ftme. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbiaid, 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade : 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense, 
A  palace  roar,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  pnfpared. 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been  spared  t 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  show, 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angela 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hand; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide, 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  I 

You  sa^  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  arise, 
Harbour  m  clourls,  and  mingle  with  the  skies, 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load, 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  aboda 
But  can  the  objector  no  convenience  find 
In  mounuins,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gird  and  hiad 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  disjoined  1 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  raging  tide  restrain. 
And  for  the  dome  afford  the  marble  vein  f 
Does  not  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  flow, 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  below  t 
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See  how  the  torrent  rolls  the  golden  sand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land. 
The  loftj  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 


▲MBBOSE  PHIUPfl. 

Among  the  Whig  poets  of  the  day,  whom  Pope's 
enmity  raised  to  temporary  importance,  was  Ambrose 
Philips  (1671-1749).  He  was  a  native  of  Leices- 
tersliire,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  patronised  by 
the  Whig  government  of  George  I.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  collieries,  held  some  appointments 
in  Ireland,  and  sat  for  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  works  of  Philips 
consist  of  three  plays,  some  miscellaneous  poems, 
translations,  and  pastorals.  The  latter  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  miscellany  with  those  of  Pope, 
snd  were  injudiciously  praised  by  Tickell  as  the 
finest  in  the  English  language.  Pope  resented  this 
unjust  depreciation  of  his  own  poetry  hy  an  ironical 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  calculated  to  make  Philips 
appear  ridiculous.  Ambrose  felt  the  satire  keenly, 
and  even  vowed  to  take  personal  vengeance  on  his 
adversary,  by  whipping  him  with  a  rod  in  Button's 
coffeehouse.  A  paper  war  ensued,  and  Pope  im- 
mortalised Philips  as — 

The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown ; 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

The  pastorals  are  certainly  poor  enough;  but 
Philips  was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  Goldsmith  has 
eulogised  part  of  his  epistle  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  *  in- 
comparably fine.' 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  translated  by  Philips,  is  a 
poetical  gem  so  brilliant,  that  Warton  thought  Addi- 
son must  have  assisted  in  its  composition : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondlv  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while, 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damns  my  limbs  were  chilled. 
My  blood  wito  gentle  horrors  thrilled ; 
Mv  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  uunted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

EpuUe  to  th$  Earl  of  IhneL 

CorunBAOun,  March  9,  ITOa 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  t4>  singi 
The  hoaiy  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  niUs  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floo^ 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie, 
Ajid  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring. 
No  hiriM  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy. 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 


The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  vallevs  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here^ 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear, 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  siiades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  eveiy  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  slow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes  yieU, 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shiue. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 
Which  wave  and  slitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  benda, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintxy  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  countiy  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  l:^neath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers, and  through  delicious  meads, 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  aixy  fabrics  there  attract  hia  eyes, 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wildn,  and  thorny  ways  i^pear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns, 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 

The  Fim  Pattond, 


If  we,  0  Donet !  quit  the  city-throng, 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song, 

Bv  your  command,  be  present ;  and,  0  bring 

Tne  Muse  along !    The  Muse  to  you  shall  smg 

Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtain. 

And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unluxurious  times  of  yore. 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  store, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fair, 
As  western  winds  had  cooled  the  sultry  air. 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreary  discontent ; 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar's  whispering  bongha, 
He,  solitary,  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Ventinil  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart. 
As  passion  taucht,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
And  little  did  he  Hope,  while,  night  by  nieht, 
His  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Lucy  bright. 

'  Ah  I  well-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endiire 
This  pining  pain !  Or  who  shall  speed  my  caret 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  seek  no  repose^ 
Delights  in  griH*,  nor  any  measure  knows : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  brightening  stars  increase  within  the  skies , 
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The  winds  are  huihed  ;  the  dews  distil ;  and  sleep 

Hath  closed  the  eyelids  of  my  weary  sheep : 

t  only,  with  the  prowling  wolf,  constrained 

All  night  to  wake :  with  hunger  he  is  pained* 

And  I  with  love.     His  hunger  he  mav  tame ; 

But  who  can  quench,  0  cruel  love !  thy  flame  t 

Whilom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair. 

Upraise  my  heedless  head,  then  void  of  care, 

'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game ; 

Nor  could  they  meny  make,  till  Lobbin  came. 

Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherd's  arts. 

To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses'  hearts  t 

How  deftly,  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet, 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feetl 

And,  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  they  yearn 

Some  well-devised  tale  from  me  to  learn  I 

For  many  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 

To  chase  the  loitering  sun  adown  the  sky : 

But  ah  t  since  Lucy  coy  deep-wroii£ht  her  spite 

Within  my  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 

The  jolly  grooms  I  fly,  and,  all  alone. 

To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitless  moan« 

Oh  1  quit  thy  wonted  scorn,  relentless  fair. 

Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 

Had  Rosalind  been  miHtress  of  my  mind. 

Though  not  so  fair,  she  would  have  proved  more  kind. 

0  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  yet  is  time. 

How  flying  years  impair  thy  youthful  prime  ! 

Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay. 

And  flowers,  though  left  ungathered,  will  decay : 

The  flowers,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring  I 

But  beauty  faded  has  no  second  spring. 

My  words  are  wind!     She,  deaf  to  all  my  cries, 

Takes  pleasurt  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyes. 

Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  flowery  meads. 

She  gads  where'er  her  roving  fancy  leads ; 

Yet  still  from  me.    Ah  me!  the  tiresome  chase! 

Shy  as  the  fawn,  she  flies  my  fond  embrace. 

She  flies,  indeed,  but  ever  leaves  behind. 

Fly  where  she  will,  her  likeness  in  my  mind. 

No  cruel  purpose  in  my  speed  I  bear ; 

Tis  only  love ;  and  love  why  shouldVt  thou  fearl 

What  idle  fears  a  maiden  breast  alarm! 

Stay,  simple  girl ;  a  lover  cannot  harm  ; 

Two  sportive  kidlings,  both  fair-flecked,  I  rear. 

Whose  shooting  horns  like  tender  buds  appear : 

A  lambkin  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  I  breed. 

And  teach  the  fondling  from  my  hand  to  feed : 

Nor  will  I  cease  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 

Of  every  dewy  sweet  the  morning  yields : 

From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  shalt  thou 

Receive  gay  girlonds,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow : 

And  when — but  why  these  unavailing  pains? 

The  gifts  alike,  and  giver,  she  disdains  ; 

And  now,  left  heiress  of  the  glen,  she'll  deem 

Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem ; 

Yet  was  she  bom,  like  me,  of  shepherd-sire, 

And  I  may  fields  and  lowing  herds  acquire. 

0!  would  my  eifts  but  win  her  wanton  heart, 

Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  feel  impart, 

How  would  I  wander,  every  day,  to  find 

The  choice  of  wildings,  blushing  through  the  rind  ! 

For  glossy  plums  how  lightsome  climb  the  tree, 

How  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee. 

Or,  if  thou  deign  to  live  a  shepherdess. 

Thou  Lobbin*s  flock,  and  Lobbin  shall  possaag; 

And  fair  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liquid  fountains  flatter  not ;  and  why 

Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  show 

The  bordering  flowers  less  beauteous  than  they  grow  t 

O  come,  mybve  I  nor  think  the  employment  mean. 

The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkins  wean ; 

To  drive  afield,  by  mom,  the  fattening  ewes, 

Ere  the  warm  sun  drink  up  the  coolly  dews ; 

While  with  ror  pipe,  and  with  mv  voice,  I  cheer 

Each  hour,  and  through  the  day  detain  thine  ear. 


How  would  the  crook  beseem  thy  lily  hand! 
How  would  my  younglings  round  thee  gazing  stand! 
Ah,  witless  younglings!  gaze  not  on  her  eye: 
Thence  all  my  sorrow ;  thence  the  death  I  die. 
Oh,  killing  beauty!  and  oh,  sore  desire! 
Must  then  my  sufferings  but  with  life  expire ! 
Though  blossoms  every  year  the  trees  sdoro. 
Spring  after  spring  I  wither,  nipt  with  scorn : 
Nor  trow  I  when  this  bitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  stars  will  e'er  my  vows  befriend. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  flock  ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  still  your  master  wake.' 

Now  to  the  waning  moon  the  nightingale, 
In  slender  warblings,  tuned  her  piteous  tale. 
The  love-sick  shepherd,  listening,  felt  relief. 
Pleased  with  so  sweet  a  partner  in  his  pief^ 
Till,  by  degrees,  her  notes  and  silent  night 
To  slumbers  soft  his  hea\7  heart  invite. 


The  Italian  opera  and  Engliih  pastorals— both 
sources  uf  fashionable  and  poetical  aflTectation— were 
driven  out  of  the  field  at  this  time  by  the  easy,  indo- 
lent, good-humoured  John  Gay,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  artless  and  the  best-beloved  of  all  the 
Pope  and  Swift  circle  of  wits  and  poets.    Gay  was 


bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in  1688.  He  was 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Le  Gays  of  Oxford  and 
Devonshire ;  but  his  father  being  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, the  poet  was  put  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer 
in  the  Strand,  London.  He  disliked  this  mercenary 
employment,  and  at  length  obtained  his  discharge 
from  his  master.  In  1711,  he  published  his /?iini/ 
Sports,  a  descriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  Pbpc,  in 
which  we  may  trace  his  juy  at  being  emancipated 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  shop : — 

But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blessed  by  Fortune's  hand. 
Nor  brightened  ploughshares  in  paternal  land ; 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immured. 
Respired  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  endured. 
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Fatigued  al  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  choae. 
And  toothed  mj  hanuned  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  aud  the  refreshing  clime 
Tnspira  the  sjlran  song,  and  prompt  mjr  rhyme. 

Next  year,  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  die  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  on  which 
he  was  cordially  congratulated  by  Pope,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  His  next  work  was 
his  Skepkartrt  .Week,  in  Six  Pattorals,  written  to 
throw  ridicule  'on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips ;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
popular,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  aflfording  *  a  prospect  of  his  own 
country.'  In  an  address  to  the  'courteous  reader,' 
Gay  says,  *Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kiiie, 
tying  up  the  sheaves;  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray, 
driring  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth 
Done  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hedge ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend 
his  flock  from  wolves,  because  there  are  none.'  This 
iDstter-of-fact  view  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
followed  by  Crabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  efiect  to 
which  Gay  never  aspired.  About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
books.  The  former  of  these  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swift,  and  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
ill-lighted,  and  vice-infested  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  His  paintings  of  city  life  are  in  the 
Dutch  style,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and 
forcibly  drawn.  Tlie  following  sketch  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
verified:— 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  rarious  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan, 
I    And  deep  divines,  to  modern  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring, 
Walken*  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wanting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  btatgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep, 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep  ; 
Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  famed  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

The  poet  gives  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fair  was  held 
7n  the  river  Thames : — 

0,  roving  muse  t  recall  that  wondrous  year 
When  winter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoanr  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar : 
See  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own  ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide. 
And  raae  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide ; 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire, 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear, 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

•  Squirt  it  tbe  name  of  sn  apotheoaiT't  hoy  In  Oarth's  *  Dis- 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plaiui 
Thick-rising  tents  a  canvass  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through' all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled  The 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.  His  friends 
were  anxious  in  his  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  1714), 
he  writes  with  joy  to  Pope — *  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Paget ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'  The  poet  accordingly  quitted  his 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  embassy.  He  seems,  how* 
ever,  to  have  held  it  only  for  about  two  months;  for 
on  the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Pope 
welcomes  him  to  his  native  soil,  and  counsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.  Gay  was  an 
anxious  expectant  of  court  favour,  and  he' complied 
with  Pope's  request  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess,  and  the  royal  family  went  to  see  his  play  of 
What  Uye  Call  It?  pn)duced  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Hanover,  in  1714.  The  piece  was  eminently 
successM;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Three 
HouTB  Afto'  Marriage.  Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  togetlier  with  the 
improbability  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public.  It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  afraid  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  would  suffer 
Injury  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
*all  the  shame  on  himself.*  Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1720  he  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realised  n  sum  of 
£1000.  He  received,  also,  a  present  of  South- Sea  stock, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  £20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  calamity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  farther  literary  exer- 
tion. In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  drama, 
The  Captivee,  which  waa  acted  with  moderate  suc- 
cess; and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fables, 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.  The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
ofifered  tlie  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  of 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insult, 
he  rejected  it  His  genius  pnived  his  best  patron. 
In  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
months  with  Pope  at  Twickenham.  Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar's  Opera  was  the  result  When  finished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
there  was  also  the  recommendation  of  p<3litical  satire; 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  waa 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Walpole 
and  his  colleague.  Lord  Townsend.  The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  piece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  Aoery, 
still  render  the  *  B<  ggar's  Opera'  a  favoume  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  moral  tendency.  Of  this 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little.  The 
opera  had  a  run  of  sixty- three  nights,  and  became 
the  rage  of  town  aud  country.    Its  success  had  also 
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the  effect  of  giring  riie  to  the  English  opera,  a  spe- 
cies of  light  comedy  enliveneti  by  songs  and  luusic, 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  Italian  opera,  with 
all  its  exotic  and  elaborate  graces.  Gay  tried  a 
sequel  to  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,'  under  the  title  of 
PoUjf;  but  as  it  was  supposed  to  contain  sarcasms 
on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberlain  prohibited  its 
representation.  The  poet  had  recourse  to  publica- 
tion; and  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  and  the 
effect  of  party  spirit,  that  while  the  '  Beggar's  Opera' 
realised  for  him  only  about  £400,  *  Polly*  produced 
a  profit  of  XI 100  or  £1200.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough gave  £100  as  her  subscription  for  a  copy. 
Gay  had  now  amassed  £3000  by  his  writings,  which 
he  resoWed  to  keep  *  entire  and  sacred.'  He  was  at 
the  same  time  reoeiyed  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  only 
literary  occupation  was  composing  additional  ftibles, 
and  corresponding  occasionally  with  Pope  and 
Sirift.  A  sudden  attack  of  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  1732.  Pope's  letter  to  Swift 
announcing  the  event  was  indorsed  by  the  latter : 
*0n  my  dear  friend  Mr  Gay's  death.  Received, 
December  15th,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.*  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swift  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memory,  than 
those  passages  in  his  letters  where  the  recollection 
of  Gay  melted  his  haughty  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  though  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  affectionate,  was  equally  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
him  whom  he  has  characterised 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  flections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  cnild. 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  The  works 
of  this  easy  and  IxAyeable  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  their  populturity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  still, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  nationality  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fontaine's,  the  subjects  of  them  are  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and 
correct  The  Hart  with  Many  Frienda  is  doubtless 
drawn  from  Gay's  own  experience.  In  the  Court  of 
Death,  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry,  and  mar- 
shals his  *  diseases  dire*  with  a  strong  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  of  Black-Eyed  Suaan,  and  the 
ballad  beginning  *  Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,' 
are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Cowper  to  have  been 
the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Gay. 

I7%e  Country  Ballad  Singer.] 

[From  *  The  Shepherd's  Week.*] 

Soblimer  strains,  O  rustic  muse !  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dair}''8  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
WhilMpcks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rcheane. 

TiArin  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  tbe  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout, 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gathen*d  sheaves  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough.    *    * 

When  fast  anleep  they  Bowzybeus  spi^ 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside ; 


That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  sbg. 
Or  with  the  rosdned  bow  torment  the  string; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingen*  speed, 
Could  call  soft  warblings  from  the  breathing  leed; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue, 
Ballads,  and  roundelays,  and  catches  sung: 
ThcT  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fri^t, 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wight 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long! 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondrotu  strong  1 
Thou  should'st  have  left  the  fiur  before  Hwu  night) 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  nut| 
And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout 
(For  custom  says, '  Whoe'er  this  venture  prorea^ 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves'). 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows, 
Ajid  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose.  ' 

He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  strains  with  stammering  speedibe^oks:   i 
To  you,  my  lads,  I'll  sing  mv  carols  o'er; 
As  for  the  maidit,  I've  something  else  in  store. 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song,  | 

But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  loud ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  tbe  psalm  so  clesr, 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  son. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light,  ' 

And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  hv  night  '| 

How  tunnps  hide  their  swelling  heads  below« 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-farinf  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs.       ^ 
Of  stars  he  told  that  shoot  with  shining  trail, 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  li^ht  that  gildb  hi^  tuL        |, 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they  tend,  !i 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  houm  ascend) ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  scaM>n  keep,  , 

And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep;  |! 

How  nature  does  the  puppy's  ejelid  close,  | 

Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  roie  j 

(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find,  { 

That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fairs  and  showi* 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  hud, 
The  various  fairinss  of  the  country  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  swine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combe,  and  sdison  ^ie^ 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasstes  trudge  the  street  along^ 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spelU; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs, 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  f«ats,  I 

Of  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  chests. 

Then  sad  he  sung  *  Tbe  Children  in  the  Wood,' 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  hlood !) 
How  blackberries  they  plucked  in  deserU  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreasts  found, 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds  I  if  this  verse  lasta  to  long, 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 
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For '  Buxom  Joan'  he  sung  the  doubtful  itrife, 
How  the  Ay  Mulor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  loudf  r  etmina  he  raised  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woful  wars  in  *  Chery  Chase'  befell. 
When  *  Percj  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  hom ; 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  I* 
Ah,  Witherin^n !  more  years  thy  life  had  crowned, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  hom  or  hound  1 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

'  All  in  the  land  of  Essex'  next  he  chaunts. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallants : 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  1 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  jMiklm. 
He  sung  of  •  Taffy  Welsh'  and  *  Sawney  Scot,' 
•  Lilly-bullero'  and  the  •  Irish  Trot,' 
Why  should  I  tell  of  *  Bateman'  or  of  *  Shore,' 
Or  *  Wantley's  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moore, 
•The  Bower  of  Rosamond,'  or  •  Robin  Hood,' 
And  how  the  *  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town  stood !' 

His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  swaiop 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along, 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  rewa^  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends, 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

[WoJOamg  ike  Streets  ofLondmJ] 

[Prom  •  Trivia.*] 

Throagh  winter  streets  to  steer  your  coune  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  night ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline, 
When  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing ;  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  son?. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  sttay 
Where  winding  alleys  lead  the  doubtful  way ; 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore. 
And  long  {lerplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
£arth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
I    For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound ; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  glide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  my  country's  love  demands  my  lays ; 
My  country^  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise  ! 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice. 
And  •  clean  your  shoes'  resounds  from  every  voice ; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stage-coaches  show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move  slow; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies. 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide, 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned : 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet. 
Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  diy  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn, 
Youll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com. 

Kor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care. 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter's  wear. 


Now  in  thy  tronk  thy  D'Oily  habit  fold, 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  frieze's  spongy  nap  is  soaked  with  rain. 
And  showers  soon  dr«nch  the  camblet's  cockled  gnin; 
Trae  Witneyl  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshom, 
Unpiereed  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn  : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear  t 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent, 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  prevent. 
Let  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter^s  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
By  various  names^  in  various  counties  known. 
Yet  held  in  all  the  tme  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost. 
Then  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchilled  the  frost. 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand. 
Chairmen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night. 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber^pt,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease. 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  softer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  conver 
To  court,  to  White'8,3  assemblies,  or  the  play ; 
Rosy-complexioned  Health  thy  steps  attends. 
And  exereise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Impmdent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane: 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane  ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace. 
And  miiy  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh  I  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street ! 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  sings  I 

Song. 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
Wliich  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  play,  flutter  and  cluster, 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  tilluring. 
To  Covent-Garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet). 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring^ 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

[The  Poet  and  the  JZoie.] 

[Frosn  the  *  Fables.*] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o  erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bayi. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride. 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Wlio  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature, 
Must  call  her  sister  '  awkward  creature  jf 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm, 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  rose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 

1  A  town  in  OxfordflhIr& 

*  A  Joseph,  wrap- rascal,  &a 

s  A  chocolate-bouse  in  St  James's  Siiest 
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*  Go,  Roue,  my  Chloe's  bonom  grftce ; 
How  Imppy  should  I  prove, 

Miffbt  I  supply  that  envied  place 
With  never-fading  lore  t 
There,  Pheniz-Iike,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  hapleiw  flower !  that  thou  ahalt  find 
More  fragrant  roees  there : 

I  tee  thy  withering  head  reclined 
With  envY  and  despair ! 
One  oomnion  Mte  we  both  must  prore; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love.' 

'  Spare  ^our  comparisons,'  replied 
An  anciy  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 
<  Of  all  mankind,  you  should  not  flout  m; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  us ! 
In  every  love-song  roses  bloom  ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse! 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  CmIo  f 


Ste  Comi  qf  Death. 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state^ 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sat« : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign. 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  t 

Crowd  the  vast  court.    With  hollow  tone^ 

A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

'  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  buniing  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed ; 
'  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  leal ; 
On  eveipr  slight  occasion  near, 
With  violence  I  persevere.' 

Neit  Oout  appears  with  limping  pace. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies^ 
And  eveiy  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
*  Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shankii,  suna  eyes,  and  noseless  face^ 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  urged  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse^ 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  prefeind: 
'  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way; 
I  gain.  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  ever)-  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure,  though  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  iipoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band, 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 
'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speal  his  right ! 
None  here  I  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  filb  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Oout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest). 
Forego  your  claim.    No  more  pretend  ; 
Intempenuice  ia  esteemed  a  friend ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joyi^ 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys* 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  Ml, 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  alL' 

J%e  Han  and  Many  Frimdtm 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name^ 
Unless  to  one  yon  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share^ 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'TIS  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Gat, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bwtial  train. 
Who  hannt  the  wood,  or  grase  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinhied  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flici: 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breatli  ; 
She  bean  the  near  sidvaDce  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay; 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  vieir  ! 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight. 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied  :  Poor  honest  PuH^ 
It  grieves  ray  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored. 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord: 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  1  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  fnend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  cow 
Expects  me  near  von  barley -mow; 
And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  was  bi^ 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye ; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  harm. 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm. 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fean. 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  harcBi 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 
Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  f 
Older  and  abler  pa&^wd  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  weak  am  I Z 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Kzcuse  me,  then.    You  know  my  heut; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  I  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  2  Adieu ! 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  &  view  I 

Th€  Lwn,  &€  Ttger^  and  tit  Snvodler. 

Accept,  young  prince,  the  moral  lay. 
And  in  these  tales  mankind  surrey ; 
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With  esrly  Tiriuei  mant  vour  bmst. 
The  Rpecioiu  arts  of  >  ice  dete»t. 

Princes,  Hke  beauties,  from  their  youth 
An  stnuigen  to  the  roioe  of  truth ; 
Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
(A  virtue  never  near  a  throne)  ; 
In  courts  such  freedom  must  offend* 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station, 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  I»  too,  flatter  like  the  rest. 
And  turn  my  morals  to  a  ie^t  1 
The  rouse  disdains  to  steal  from  thoM 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose. 
But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise. 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  1 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  royal  race ; 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind ; 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress. 
And  pant  already  to  redress. 
Go  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain  ; 
For  hence  wa  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire^ 
And  future  actions  own  your  sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 

A  Tiger,  roaming  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way ; 
Tne  phoetrate  game  a  Lion  spies. 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies ; 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion'ii  strength, 
Tl:e  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  generous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  care. 
The  Lion  thus  bopoke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  ?     You  saw  the  fi^t, 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  forego  their  native  home. 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam ; 
Within  these  woods  1  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood. 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell, 
Boieath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell. 

True,  savs  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Mi^t  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  gloiy  in  so  false  a  view  t 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbour's  riffht. 
Be  loved  ;  let  justice  bound  vour  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain : 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest. 
Like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said  ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled ; 
For  bnsts  of  prey,  a  servile  train. 
Have  been  the  flatterers  of  my  xeigiL 


You  reason  well.    Yet  tell  me,  friend. 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend ! 
For  all  my  fawning  rocrues  agree. 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Bwet  WiUiam't  Fartwell  to  Bladi-E^  Suam. 
All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-oyed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh  I  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  I 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crewt 
William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro,  ^ 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heafd, 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hand 
And  (quick  as  lightnmg)  on  the  deck  he  standi. 
So  sweet  the  lark,  hi^h  poised  in  air. 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear). 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  W  illiam's  lip  those  kisses  i 


0 !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 
Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away. 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  eo^ 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 
If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 

Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 
Thus  evety  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 
Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harmi, 

Wniiam  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balhi  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  horn  Susan^  tj9k 
The  boatswain  ^ve  the  dreadful  word, 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 

They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land. 
Adieu !  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

ABaOad, 
CFroiB  the  *  Wbst^'ye-ciai-It  r} 
^was  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billowe 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  wilIo«% 

That  trembled  o*er  the  brook. 
Twelve  months  are  cone  and  orer. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lovo^ 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  t 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  1  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  hreasti 
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The  merchant  robbed  of  pleasuiey 

Sees  tempests  in  despair ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure, 

To  losing  of  my  dear! 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on. 

Where  cold  and  diamonds  groWy 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  lores  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  Tain ; 
AVhy  then,  beneath  the  water, 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  I 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discoTer 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover. 

And  leare  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear  ; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping 

His  floatiug  corpse  she  spied, 
*  Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 

THOMAS  PARNEIX. 

Another  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  one  of  the 
popular  authors  of  that  period,  was  Thomas  Par- 
KELL  (1679-1718).  His  father  possessed  consider- 
able estates  in  Ireland,  but  was  descended  of  an 
English  family  long  settled  at  Congleton,  in  Che- 
shire.   The  poet  was  bom  and  educated  in  Dublin, 


Thomas  PamcIL 

went  into  sacred  orders,  and  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Clogher,  to  which  was  afterwards  added, 
through  the  influence  of  Swift,  the  vicarage  of  Fin- 
glass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  £400  a-year. 
PameU,  like  Swift,  disliked  Irehind,  and  seems  to 
have  considered  his  situation  there  a  cheerless  and 
irksome  banishment  As  permanent  residence  at 
their  livings  was  not  then  insisted  upon  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  PameU  lived  chiefly  in  London.  He 
married  a  young  lady  of  beauty  and  merit.  Miss 
Anne  Minchen,  who  died  a  few  years  after  their 
union.  His  grief  for  her  loss  preyed  upon  his 
spirits  (which  had  always  been  unequal),  and  hur- 
ried him  into  intemperance.  He  died  on  the  1 8th 
of  October,  1718,  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 


PameU  was  an  accomplished  schoUr  and  a  delight- 
ful companion.  His  life  was  written  l^  Goldauith, 
who  was  proud  of  his  distinguished  oountrym&n, 
considering  him  the  last  of  the  great  school  that  had 
modeUed  itself  upon  the  ancients.  Pamell'i  vorks 
are  of  a  misceUaneous  nature — ^transUtioni,  aoogs, 
hymns,  epistles,  &c  His  most  celebrated  piece  ii 
the  Hermit^  familiar  to  most  readers  from  their  in- 
fancy. Pope  pronounced  it  to  be  *  very  good,'  and 
its  sweetness  of  diction  and  picturesque  loieinoitjr 
of  style  must  always  please.  His  Night  Pkce  on 
Deadi  was  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to 
Gray's  celebrated  Elegy ;  but  few  men  of  taste  or 
feeling  wiU  subscribe  to  such  an  opinion.  lo  the 
*  Night  Piece,*  PameU  meditates  among  the  tombi 
Tir^  with  poring  over  the  pages  of  s<^oolmen  and 
sages,  he  sallies  out  at  midnight  to  the  cbarchysid- 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  I 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumbered  lie ; 
While  through  their  ranks,  in  silver  pride, 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breexe  forgets  to  breatbe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspirt^ 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  nighL 
There  pass,  with  melancholy  state^ 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 
And  think,  as  softly  sad  you  tread       • 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
<  Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possessed, 
And  time  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  rest' 
Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
*     That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  gramd| 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 
The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  nsnM^ 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame 
(Which,  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay. 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away)| 
A  middle  race  uf  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 
The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  itoiM% 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones ; 
These  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great  ;^ 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

TfuHenniL 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  ceU, 
His  food  the  fruite,  his  drink  the  crystal  weU; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  his  day% 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  prwse. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seemed  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rois- 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Proridence's  sway; 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprened 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow  J 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
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1 1     And  gUmmering  fn^ents  of  a  broken  nun, 
' '     Banks,  trees,,  and  tkiet,  in  thick  disorder  ran. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
1 1     To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  risht 

(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
'  I      nlioee  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nifhtly  dew), 

He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 
! '     And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 

Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went. 

Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  erent. 

I  The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
'       And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 

But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  warmed  the  day, 

I I  A  youtl^  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 

I '      And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
1 1     Then,  near  approaching,  *  Father,  hail  I'  he  cried, 
I       And,  *  Hail,  my  son  I'  ^e  leTerend  sire  replied. 
■  I      Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
!  I     And  talk,  of  various  kind,  deceived  the  road ; 
I     Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
I      While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 

Thus  stands  an  aged  eun  in  ivy  bound, 
I     Thus  useful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 
I         Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose, 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o*er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call. 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced. 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  suests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  &e  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vanished  ;  for  in  secret  guise. 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way. 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  fiur  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wished,  but  duret  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  th^  pass,  the  sun  his  glorv  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  gnping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mixed  with  showers,  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran ; 


Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 

Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 

At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 

(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest)  ; 

Slow  creaking  tums  the  door  with  jealous  care^ 

And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ;  • 

One  fmgal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 

And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls ; 

Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 

(Each  hardly  granted),  served  theml>oth  to  dine  ; 

And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease, 

A  ready  waming  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 

In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rade ; 

And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 

Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  t 

But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 

In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 

When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 

That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  owned  before. 

And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 

The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul  I 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emciging,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day: 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  iMsom  wron|^ 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 
Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madneta  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky; 
Again  the  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh*' 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  ^r  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  tum  their  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  wifli  modest  guin^ 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  :— 

'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  gradging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accent  it  here, 
A  ftank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  1' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wamed  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  clo8(Hi  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  strange  return  1  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

died! 
Horror  of  horrors !  what  I  his  only  son ! 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ! 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  stmck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  files,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed  ; . 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  count/y  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  showed  the  way; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  anns  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thmst  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifts  his  head, 
Then  flaf  hing  tums,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 
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While  tparkling  mgd  inflanies  the  fkther's  eyes, 
He  bonto  the  bands  of  fear,  aiid  madly  cries, 
•  Detested  wretch  !*— but  scarce  his  speech  b^g;an, 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  I 
II U  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
Hm  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  winn,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  graidual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  mores  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gased,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm,  hii*  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  Toice  of  Music  rarish'd  as  he  spoke) : — 

'  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky : 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  gOTomment  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made; 
In  this  the  rij||ht  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  becond  means  to  work  his  ends : 
Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high  ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sous  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise. 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  t 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And,  where  you  cau't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forced  his  guests  to  moniing  draughts  of  wine; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  ffraoeleM  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  from  God; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  ruti  I 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go. 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  falso  servant  sped  in  safety  back! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  1 
Thus  HeaTfn  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew ; 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gaxed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
'  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  he  done.' 
Then,  gladly  tuniing,  sought  Iuh  ancient  place, 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

MATTHSW  GBEXir. 

Matthew  Green  (1696-1737)  was  author  of  a 
poem.  The  Spteen,  which  received  the  praiaes  of 
Pope  and  Gray.  He  was  bom  in  1696,  of  dissenting 
parentage,  and  enjoyed  a  situation  in  the  custom- 
house. His  disposition  was  cheerful ;  but  this  did 
not  save  him  ttom  occasional  attacks  of  low  spirits, 
or  spleen,  as  the  favourite  phrase  was  in  his  time. 
Having  tried  all  imaginable  remedies  for  his  malady, 
he  conceived  himself  at  length  able  to  treat  it  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  therefore  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  poem,  which  adverts  to  all  its  forms, 
and  their  appropriate  remedies,  in  a  style  of  comic 
verse  resembling  Hudibras.  but  which  Pope  him- 
self allowed  to  be  eminently  original  Green  ter- 
minated a  quiet  inoffensive  life  of  celibacy  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

*  The  Spleen*  was  first  published  by  Glover,  the 
author  of  *  Leonidas,*  himself  a  poet  of  some  preten- 
sions in  his  day.  Gray  thought  that  *eveii  the 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into  strains  of 
real  poetr}*  and  music.*  As  *  The  Spleen'  is  almost 
unknown  to  modern  readers,  we  present  a  few  of  its 
best  passages.  The  first  that  follows  contains  one 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  is  certaudy  one  of  the 
happiest  and  wisest  things  ever  said  by  a  British 
author.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  imitated  fron 
Shakspeare-* 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires. 

[Chattfor  Udanekely.^ 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen. 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green  ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  eiercise ; 
Fting  but  a  ttone,  the  gimU  dies; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  hemt 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harle<|uined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  goo«l  in  this  behalf^ 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 

Witlings,  brisk  fools *     ♦ 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flid^ 

Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 

Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 

Deep  tra^ies  that  make  us  laugh  ; 

Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense. 

Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 

The  popinh  dubbing  of  a  prieNt ; 

Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased  ; 

A  miser  starving  to  be  ri^ii ; 

The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech  ; 

A  jointured  widow's  ritual  smte; 

Two  Jews  disputing  t4te-jk-t£te ; 

New  almanacs  composed  by  seers; 

Experiments  on  felons'  ears ; 

Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 

The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 

A  coquette's  April-weather  face ; 

A  Queen'brough  mayor  behind  his  maei^ 

And  fops  in  military  show, 

Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day,  . 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  plMy* 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights. 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flighty 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 
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In  rainy  dajM  keep  double  guard. 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard  ; 
Which,  like  those  finb  by  sailors  met. 
Fly  hiffheft  while  their  wings  are  wet. 
In  sad  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  asure  sky. 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 
That  memory  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark, 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  coffeehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 

Sometimes  1  dress,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense, 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains, 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.    •    • 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace. 
To  which  vacation  is  disease ; 
A  gip"y  diction  pcarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun  ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.     *    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet. 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter- writ8  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralising  pa^n  the  gate. 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn, 
Who  vainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  l«fore  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclined. 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense, 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Refonning  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world's  a  vast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat, 
While  to  defpat  their  laboured  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen, 
And  leal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
Grievet  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glides 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuflling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play. 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fiay.    *    * 
Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  luner  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 

Since  disappointment  galls  within, 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen, 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate. 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day, 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round. 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts; 
Or  helm-directors  in  one  trip. 
Freight  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship.    ^    ^ 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will, 
And  raise  and  round  the  figures  welU 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  tnings  that  never  were. 

iCmtentmetU—A  Wuh.'] 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  prayer. 
The  blithsome  goddeMs  soothes  my  cim; 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid. 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tizht,  salubrious,  and  my  own  ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plouj^f 
A  chief,  of  temper  fonned  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preser^'e  the  peace. 
Commissioned  by  the  niiine  of  niece ; 
With  undcrstandin«^  of  a  size. 
To  think  their  niRMtcr  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  1  wiwh  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate, 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land  : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim; 
Behind,  a  gr^n,  like  velvet  neat, 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned, 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 
Who  {lay  their  quit-rents  with  a  M>ng; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale. 
Which  sense  and  fancy  do  regale. 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bonnds, 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanz  of  embodied  trees; 
From  hills  thr»«gh  plains  in  dusk  array, 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade. 
Invite,  and  coBtemplation  aid  : 
Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate : 
And  dreams,  bnieath  the  spreading  beedi 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  sconiing  Phoebus'  ray, 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away, 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about, 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 
There  see  the  clover,  p«^  and  bean, 
Vie  in  variety  of  green  ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o*er  with  sheep. 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep» 
Plump  Ceres  golden  treraes  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 
And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stiaj, 
And  Naiads  on  the  maigin  play. 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills, 
From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  sheltered  free  from  care  and  strife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life  ; 
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860  faction,  tafe  in  low  degree, 
Ai  men  at  land  see  itonns  at  m^ 
And  lauffh  at  mieerable  elTee, 
Not  kind,  bo  much  as  to  themselveiy 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloj, 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  aTarice,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  earned  by  euil^  ci 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  hein; 
May  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  gutle^ 
And  wearing  rirtue's  liTer^-smilii^ 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieTe, 
And  little  trespasses  foigire ; 
With  income  not  in  fortune's 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour ; 
With  trips  to  town,  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  newi, 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  br  sickness'  blasting  rage^ 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  fate  extends  its  gathering  gnpe, 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  npe. 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

AMMB,  COC1ITE8S  OW  WXNCHELIBA. 

*It  is  pemarkable;  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  'that 
exoeptiog  71^  Nocturfuzl  Reverie^  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  the  WindMr  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  intervening  between  the  publication  of 
**  Pandise  Lost'*  and  the  "  Seasons,"  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  new  image  of  external  nature.'  The 
*  NoctonuJ  Reverie'  was  written  by  Anne,  Countbsb 
or  Wincheuka,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kings- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  in  1720.  Her  lines 
are  smoothly  versified,  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm 
and  contemplative  observation : — 

A  NoctumalReverie. 
In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined, 
And  only  gentle  zephyr  fans  his  wings, 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delight. 
She,  holloaing  clear,  directM  the  wanderer  nght : 
In  such  a  ni^nt,  when  pasning  clouds  give  piaos, 
Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven's  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  river  oyerhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen  ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright, 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite, 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows ; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light, 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  di^y. 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear, 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ;    . 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads, 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  Shade  we  fear, 
Till  tom-up  fora^  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 
When  nibbling  sneep  at  large  pursue  their  food, 
And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud ; 


When  corlewi  cry  beneath  the  village  walls, 
And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  esUi; 
Their  sbort'liveidjttbtlee  the  creatures  keep^ 
Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep; 
When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 
And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  rereali ; 
But  silent  musings  uige  the  mind  to  seek 
Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak; 
Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  channed. 
Finding  the  elements  of  race  disarmed. 
O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 
Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  own* 
In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 
Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  sgain ; 
Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed, 
Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  puxsoed. 

The  following  is  another  specimen  of  the  oorreet 
and  smooth  Tersiflcation  of  the  countess,  and  leeiiii 
to  HI  superior  to  the  *  Nocturnal  Beverie :' 

Lif^t  Progreu, 

How  gailv  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  vet  that  sprightly  morning  son, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  phuse. 
How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  Ua^ 

How  tempting  to  go  througn  I 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes. 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise^ 

Did  more  inviting  show. 
How  soft  the  first  ideas  Drove 

Which  wander  through  our  minds  I 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  lore. 
Which  does  that  early  season  move^ 

As  flowers  the  western  winds  I 
Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears. 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  &ir, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  can^ 

And  youth  each  vapour  dean. 
But  oh  1  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb^ 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  pria% 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 
The  die  now  cast,  our  station  knoini, 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thons  which  former  dajrs  had  sovB^ 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown, 

Throu^^  which  we  toil  at  last 
Whilst  evexy  care's  a  driving  haan. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  dtann, 
But  every  tear's  a  winter  storm. 

And  evexy  look's  a  frowm. 

WILLIAM  SOMnTIXXB. 

The  author  of  The  Ckase  is  still  included  in  our 
editions  of  the  poets,  but  ia  now  rardy  read  or  cod- 
suited.  William  Somerville  (16«iI-170X  ini, 
aa  be  telle  AUan  Ramsay,  hia  brother-poet, 

A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot  high. 


Hif  estate  lay  In  Warwickshire,  and  brought  him  m 
£1500  per  annum.  He  was  generous,  but  extrtiv 
ganttanddiedindiitresseddrcumstances,  *pl«g«d 
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mnd  threatened  by  wretches,'  njB  Shenstone,  *that 
are  low  in  erery  lenee,  and  ibroed  to  drink  himself 
into  pains  cf  the  hodj  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the 
mind.'  He  died  in  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wot- 
ton,  near  Henley-on-Ardeu.     'The  Chase'  is  in 
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Urn  KTMrted  hy  Bhsnatona  to  BonMrrillai 

blank  verse,  and  contains  practical  instructions  and 
admonitions  to  sportsmen.  The  following  is  an 
animated  sketch  of  a  morning  in  autumn,  prepara- 
tory to  *  throwing  off  the  pack:' — 

Now  golden  Autamn  from  her  open  lap 

Her  fnmnt  bounties  showers  ;  the  fields  are  shorn ; 

Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  riews 

The  rifling  pyramids  that  grace  his  Tard, 

And  counts  his  larze  increaM ;  his  bams  are  stored. 

And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 

In  the  rough  bristly  stubbles  r^nge  unblamed ; 

No  widow's  tears  o  erflow,  no  secret  curse 

Swells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  nale  lips 

Trembling  conceal,  by  his  fierce  landlora  awed : 

But  courteous  now  he  leyels  eyery  fence. 

Joins  in  the  common  ci^,  and  hailoos  loud. 

Charmed  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 

Oh  bear  me,  some  kind  power  inyisible  1 

To  that  extended  lawn  where  the  gay  court 

View  the  swift  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal ; 

Games  more  renowned,  and  a  far  nobler  train. 

Than  proud  Elean  fields  could  boast  of  old. 

Oh !  were  a  Thettsn  lyre  not  wanting  here. 

And  Pindar's  yoice,  to  do  their  merit  right ! 

Or  to  those  spacious  plains,  where  the  strained  eye, 

In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  last 

Sarum's  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends. 

And  pierces  through  the  clouds.     Or  to  thy  downs. 

Fair  Cotswold,  where  the  well-breathed  beagle  climbs, 

With  matchless  speed,  thy  green  aspiring  l»ow, 

And  leaves  the  lagging  multitude  Uhind. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawnl  mild,  blushing* goddess,  hail ! 
Rejoiced  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spresd 
O'er  half  the  skies ;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 
And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora ;  here  deep  sunk  in  down. 
Slumber  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amused. 
Till  grateful  streams  shall  tempt  thee  to  receive 
Thy  early  meal,  or  thv  officious  maids  ; 
The  toilet  placed  shall  urge  thee  to  perform 


The  important  work.    Me  other  joys  inrite ; 
The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked. 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  thy  long  delay. 
My  courser  hears  their  voice ;  see  there  with  ears 
And  tail  erect,  neighing,  he  pawB  the  ground ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes, 
And  boils  In  every  vein.    As  captive  hoyt 
G>wed  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasksy 
If  once  dismissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  breasts. 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play ; 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack ; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  express 
Their  inward  ecstac^,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horizon  peeps, 
As  many  colours  from  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  bow 
When  April  showers  descend.    Delightful  scene! 
Where  all  around  is  gay  ;  men,  horses,  dogs ; 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  joy. 

Somerville  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  Addison, 
on  the  latter  purchasing  an  estate  in  Warwickshire. 
*  In  his  verses  to  Addison,'  says  Johnson,  *  the 
couplet  which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of  those 
happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison, 
it  is  well-known,  signed  his  papers  in  the  *  Specta- 
tor* with  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  Clia  The 
couplet  which  gratified  Johnson  so  highly  is  as 
follows : — 

When  panting  rirtue  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

In  welcoming  Addison  to  the  banks  of  Avon,  Som- 
erville does  not  scruple  to  pUce  him  above  Shaks- 
peare  as  a  poet  t 

In  heaven  he  sings ;  on  earth  your  muse  supplies 
The  important  loss,  and  heals  our  weeping  eyes : 
Correctly  great,  she  melts  ea  'h  flinty  heart 
With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art. 

Gross  as  this  niisjudgment  is,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Voltaire  also  fell  into  the  same.  The 
cold  marble  of  Cato  was  preferred  to  the  living  and 
breathing  creations  of  the  *  myriad -minded'  ma- 
gician. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

The  Scottish  muse  had  been  silent  for  nearly  a 
century,  excepting  when  it  found  brief  expression 
in  some  stray  song  of  broad  humour  or  simple  pa- 
thos, chanted  by  the  population  of  the  hills  and  dales. 
The  genius  of  the  country  was  at  length  revived  in 
all  its  force  and  nationality,  its  comic  dialogue,  Doric 
simplicity  and  tendemews,  by  Allan  Ramsat,  whose 
very  name  is  now  an  impersonation  of  Scottish 
scenery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity  of 
the  Covenanters  still  hung  over  Scotland,  and 
damped  the  efforts  of  poets  and  dramatists  t  but  a 
freer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  along  with 
the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  higher 
classes  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London,  though 
the  journey  was  still  performed  on  horseback ;  and 
the  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  circulated  over 
the  North.  Clubs  and  taverns  were  rife  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  the  assembled  wits  loved  to  indulge 
in  a  pleasantry  that  often  degenerated  to  excess. 
Talent  was  readily  known  and  appreciated;  and 
when  Ramsay  appeared  as  an  author,  he  found  the 
nation  ripe  for  his  native  humour,  his  *  manners- 
painting  strains,'  and  his  lively  original  sketches 
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of  Scottish  life.    AUan  Ramsay  was  born  in  1686, 
in  the  Tillage  of  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  where  his 


father  held  the  situation  of  manager  of  Lord  Hope- 
ton's  mines.  When  he  became  a  poet,  he  boasted 
that  he  was  of  the  *  auld  descent*  of  the  Dalhousie 
family,  and  also  collaterally  *  sprung  from  a  Douglas 
loin.*  His  mother,  Alice  Bower,  was  of  English 
parentage,  her  father  having  been  brought  from 
Derbyshire  to  instruct  the  Scottish  miners  in  Uieir 
art  Those  who  entertain  the  theory,  that  men  of 
genius  usually  partake  largely  of  the  qualities  and 
dispositions  of  their  mother,  may  perhaps  recognise 
some  of  the  Derbyshire  blood  in  Allan  Ramsay's 
frankness  and  joviality  of  character.  His  father 
died  while  the  poet  was  in  his  infancy;  but  his 
mother  marrying  again  in  the  same  district,  AUan 
was  brought  up  at  Leadhills,  and  put  to  the  village 
school,  where  lie  acquired  learning  enough  to  enable 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  read  Horace  'faintly  in  the 
original.*  His  lot  might  have  been  a  hard  one,  but 
it  was  fortunately  spent  in  the  country  till  he  had 
reached  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  his  lively  tempera- 
ment enabled  liim,  with  cheerfulness — 

To  wade  through  glens  wi'  chorking  feet, 
When  neither  plntd  nor  kilt  could  fend  the  weet ; 
Yet  bljrthely  wad  he  bang  out  o'er  the  brae, 
And  stend  o*er  hunxn  as  light  as  ony  rae, 
Hoping  the  mom>  might  prove  a  better  day. 

At  the  age  of  flitcen,  Allan  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
wig-maker  in  Edinburgh — a  light  employment  suited 
to  his  slender  frame  and  boyish  tntartneu^  but  not 
Tery  congenial  to  his  literary  taste.  His  poetical 
talent,  however,  was  more  observant  than  creative, 
and  he  did  not  commence  writing  till  he  was  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  then  penned  an  address 
to  the  *  Easy  Club,*  a  convivial  society  of  young 
men,  tinctured  with  Jacobite  predilections,  which 
were  also  imbibed  by  Ramsay,  and  which  probably 
formed  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  favour 
of  Pope  and  Gay,  a  distinction  that  he  afterwards 
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enjoyed.     Allan  was  admitted  a  member  of  thii 
*blythe  society,'  and  became  their  poet  lanreate.  ', 
He  wrote  various  light  pieces,  diiefly  of  a  local  and 
humorous  description,  which  were  sold  at  a  penny 
each,  and  became  exceedingly  popuUr.    He  alio  ' 
sedulously  courted  the  patronage  of  the  great,  lub- 
duing  his  Jacobite  feelings,  and  never  Klecting  a  ; 
fool  for  his  patron.    In  this  mingled  spirit  of  pro- 
denoe  and  poetry,  he  contrived 

To  thcek  the  out,  and  line  the  inside. 
Of  mony  a  douce  and  witt^  pa«h. 
And  baith  ways  gathered  u  the  caaL 

In  the  year  1712  he  married  a  wnter*i  daugliter, 
Cliristiana  Ross,  who  was  his  faithful  partner  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  greatly  extended  liis 
reputation  by  writing  a  continuation  to  King 
James's  *  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  executed 
with  genuine  humour,  fancnr,  and  a  perfect  mattery 
of  the  Scottish  language.  Nothing  so  rich  had  ap- 
peared since  the  strains  of  Dunbar  or  Lindsay.  What 
an  inimitable  sketch  of  rustic  life,  coarse,  but  u  troe 
as  any  by  Tcniers  or  Hogarth,  is  presented  in  the 
first  stanza  of  the  third  canto ! — 

Now  frae  the  east  nook  of  Fife  the  dawn 

Speele<i  westlins  up  the  lift ; 
CarleK  wha  heard  the  cock  had  craw'n, 

Begoud  to  rax  and  rift  ; 
And  greedy  wives,  wi'  giroing  tbiawn. 

Cried  lasses  up  to  thrift ; 
VogA  barked,  and  the  lads  frae  hand 

Banged  to  their  breeks  like  drift 
By  break  of  day. 

Ramsay  now  left  off  wig-making,  and  set  op  a 
bookseller's  shop,  *  opposite  to  Niddry's  Wynd.' 
He  next  appeared  as  an  editor,  and  published  two 
works.  The  Tea  Table  MieceUanif^  being  a  coUectioD 
of  songs,  partly  his  own ;  and  The  Evergreen^  a  col- 
lection of  Scottish  poems  written  before  160a  He 
was  not  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  editing  trorki 
of  this  kind,  being  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and 
taste.  In  the  *  Evergreen,'  he  published,  as  anci^t 
poems,  two  pieces  of  his  own,  one  of  which,  Tk 
vxnotu  exhibits  high  powers  of  poetry.  The  genim 
of  Scotland  is  drawn  with  a  touch  of  the  old  heroic 
Muse:— 

Great  daring  darted  frae  his  ee, 
A  braid-sword  shogled  at  his  thie, 

On  his  left  arm  a  targe  ; 
A  shining  spear  filled  his  right  hand. 
Of  stalwart  make  in  bane  and  brawnd. 
Of  just  proportions  large ; 
A  various  rainbow-colour^  plaid 

Owre  his  left  spaul  he  threw, 
Down  his  braid  back,  frae  his  white  head, 
The  silver  wimplers  grew. 
Amazed,  I  gazed. 

To  see,  led  at  command, 
A  stampant  and  rampant 
Fierce  lion  in  his  hand. 

In  1725  appeared  his  celebrated  pastoral  drams,  TU 
Gende  Shepherd,  of  which  two  scenes  had  previoiuly 
been  published  under  the  titles  of  Patie  and  RogVi 
and  Jenny  and  Meggy.  It  was  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  and  was  repuUisbed  both  in 
London  and  Dublin.  When  Gay  yisited  Soodand 
in  company  with  his  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Docheia 
of  Queensberry,  he  used  to  lounge  in  AUan  Ram- 
say's shop,  and  obtain  firom  him  explanatioaa  of 
some  of  the  Scottish  expressions,  that  he  might 
communicate  them  to  Pbpe,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  poem.  This  was  a  delicate  and  marked  com- 
pliment, which  Allan  must  have  felt^  though  hs 
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had  preTiodsly  represented  himself  as  the  Ticegerent 
of  Apollo,  and  equal  to  Homer !  He  now  removed 
to  a  better  shop,  and  instead  of  the  Mercury's  head 
which  had  graced  his  sign-board,  he  put  up  '  tlie 
presentment  of  two  brothers'  of  the  Muse,  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  Drummond.  He  next  establislied  a  circu- 
lating library,  the  first  in  Scotland.  He  associated 
on  fsmiliar  terms  with  the  leading  nobility,  lawyers, 
wits,  and  literati  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  Pope  or 
Swift  of  the  North.  His  son,  afterwards  a  distin- 
guished artist,  he  sent  to  Rome  for  instruction. 
But  the  prosperity  of  poets  seems  liable  to  an  un- 
common share  a£  crosses.  He  was  led  by  the 
promptings  of  a  taste  then  rare  in  Scotland  to  expend 
his  sayings  in  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  regular  drama.  He  wished  to  keep 
his  *  troop*  together  by  the  *  pith  of  reason ;'  but 
he  did  not  calculate  on  the  pith  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  magistrate.  The 
statute  for  licensing  theatres  prohibited  all  dramatic 
I  exhibitions  without  special  license  and  the  royal 
letters-patent;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  enact- 
ment the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  shut  up  Allan's 
theatre,  leaving  him  without  redress.  To  add  to 
his  mortification,  the  envious  poetasters  and  strict 
religionists  of  the  day  attacked  him  with  personal 
satires  and  lampoons,  under  such  titles  as — *A 
Looking-Glass  for  Allan  Ramsay  ;*  *  The  Dying 
Words  of  Alhin  Ramsay  ;'  and  '  The  Flight  of  Reli- 
gions Piety  from  Scotland,  uix>n  the  account  of 
Ramsay's  lewd  books,  and  the  hell- bred  playhouse 
comedians,'  &c  Allan  endeavoured  to  enlist  Presi- 
dent Forbes  and  the  judges  on  his  side  by  a  poetical 
address,  in  which  he  prays  for  compensation  from 
the  legislature — 

Syne,  for  amends  for  what  I've  lost, 
Alffe  me  into  iome  caumy  potL 

His  circumstances  and  wishes  at  this  crisis  are  more 
particuUrly  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  president, 
which  now  lies  before  us : — 

•  Will  you,'  he  writes,  *  give  me  something  to 
I    do  ?     Here  I  pass  a  sort  of  half  idle  scrimp  life, 

tending  a  trifiing  trade,  that  scarce  aflfords  me  the 

I    needfiiL     Had  I  not  got  a  parcel  of  guineas  from 

I    you,  and  such  as  you,  who  were  pleased  to  patronise 

my  subscriptions,  I  should  not  have  had  a  gray 

'    groat.    I  think  shame  (but  why  should  I,  when  I 

open  my  mind  to  one  of  your  goodness  ?)  to  hint 

that  I  want  to  have  some  small  commission,  when  it 

happens  to  fall  in  your  way  to  put  me  into  it** 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  either  got  money  or  a 
post,  but  he  applied  himself  attentively  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  soon  recruited  his  purse.  A  citizen-like 
good  sense  regulated  the  life  of  Ramsay.  He  gave 
over  poetry  '  before,*  he  prudently  says,  *  the  cool- 
ness of  fancy  that  attends  advanced  years  should 
make  me  risk  the  reputation  I  had  acquired.' 

Frae  twenty-five  to  five-and-forty. 
My  muse  was  nowther  sweer  nor  dorty ; 
My  Pegasus  wad  break  his  tether 
E'en  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather, 
And  through  ideas  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  his  wings  up  to  the  lift ; 
Then,  then,  my  soul  was  in  a  low, 
That  ^rt  ray  numbers  safely  row. 
But  eild  and  judgment  'gin  to  say, 
Let  be  your  sangfi,  and  learn  to  pray. 

About  the  year  1743,  his  circumstances  were  suffi- 
elenfly  flourishing  to  enable  him  to  build  himself  a 
■mall  octagon-shaped  house  on  the  north  side  of 

•  Ftan  tha  maaiiicrlpt  ooltooCkma  la  Calloden  Hoom. 


the  Castle  hill,  wliich  he  called  Ramsay  Lodge,  but 
which  some  of  his  waggish  friends  compared  to  a 


lUmuy  Lodge, 
goose  pie.  He  told  Lord  Elibank  one  day  of  this 
ludicrous  comparison.  *  What,'  said  the  witty  peer, 
*  a  goose  pie  I  In  good  faith,  Allan,  now  that  I  see 
you  in  it,  I  think  the  house  is  not  ill  named.'  He 
lived  in  this  singular-looking  mansion  (which  has 
since  been  somewhat  altered)  twelve  years,  and  died 
of  a  complaint  that  had  long  afllicted  him,  scurry 
in  the  gums,  on  the  7th  of  January  1758,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-twa  So  much  of  pleasantry,  good 
humour,  and  worldly  enjoyment^  is  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  Allan  Ramsay,  that  his  life  is  one 
of  the  'green  and  sunny  spots'  in  literary  bio- 
graphy. His  genius  was  well  rewarded ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed that  turn  of  mind  which  David  Hume  says  it 
is  more  happy  to  possess  than  to  be  bom  to  an  estate 
of  ten  thousand  a-year — a  disposition  always  to  see 
the  favourable  side  of  things. 

Ramsay's  poetical  works  are  sufficiently  rarious ; 
and  one  of  his  editors  has  ambitiously  classed  them 
under  the  heads  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric, 
epigrammatical,  pastoral,  lyric,  epistolary,  fables  and 
tales.  He  wrote  trash  in  all  departments,  but  failed 
in  none.  His  tales  are  quaint  and  humorous,  though, 
like  those  of  Prior,  thev  are  too  often  indelicate. 
The  Monk  and  Miller**  fVife,  founded  on  a  poem  of 
Dunbar,  is  as  happy  an  adaptation  of  an  old  poet  as 
any  of  Pope's  or  Dryden's  from  Chaucer.  His  lyrics 
want  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  beauty  which  Bums 
breathed  into  these  *  wood-notes  wild,*  designed  alixe 
for  cottage  and  hall;  yet  some  of  those  in  the 
'Gentle  Shepherd*  are  delicate  and  tender;  and 
others,  such  as  The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor, 
and  The  Yellow-haired  laddie,  are  still  favourites 
with  all  lovers  of  Scottish  song.  In  one  of  the 
least  happy  of  the  lyrics  th^re  occurs  this  beautiftil 
image:— 

How  joyfully  my  spirits  rise. 

When  dancing  she  moves  finely,  0 ; 

I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyss, 
W^hich  sparkle  so  divinely,  0. 
His  Lochaber  no  More  is  a  strain  of  manly  feeling 
and  unaffected  pathos.     The  poetical  epistles  A 
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Ramsay  were  undoubtedly  the  prototypes  of  thoae 
by  Burns,  and  many  of  the  stanzas  may  challen^ 
comparison  with  them.  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal allusions,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and 
wnose  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  harmonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle, 
the  poet  gives  a  characteristic  and  miuute  painting 
cf  himself:— 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fire  foot  and  four  inches  hi(rh ; 
A  black -a-Ticed  snod  dapper  fefiow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  overlaid  wi'  tallow ; 
With  phiz  of  a  Morocco  qit, 
Resembling  a  late  roan  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbet  Spec,  who  was  >a«  eoiming 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  yean  running. 
Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
*TiB  roair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclined : 
I  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly. 
Than  show  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  judging  a  sour  heavy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton, 
Yet  I'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton ; 
Great  tables  ne*er  engaged  my  wishes, 
When  crowded  with  o*er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  shaq>ly  set. 
Prefers  a  back-seyi  piping  het 
I  never  could  imagine 't  vicious 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious ; 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet. 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Ramsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  Somenrille, 
and  the  latter  paid  him  in  kmd,  in  very  flattering 
▼erses.  In  one  of  AUan*s  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illustration  of  his  own  con- 
tempt for  the  stated  rules  of  art : — 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 

Where  oau  have  plum  trees  bj  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine; 

Where  mixed  jonquils  and  gowans  grow, 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clover  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand. 

In  wimplines  led  by  nature's  hand ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care, 

Yet  this  to  me 's  a  paradise 

Compared  with  prime  cut  plots  and  nice. 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resigned, 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

Hearen  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  draws 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  native  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  leap. 

The  *  Gentle  Shepherd'  is  the  greatest  of  Ramsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  In  tiia 
world.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simpUcitj 
and  seclusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  class,  at  the  same  time  that  its  land- 
scapes are  filled  with  life>like  beings,  who  interest 
us  from  tlieir  character,  situation,  and  circumstances. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  unnatural 
artifice  which  are  intruded  into  the  *  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  from  the 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  most  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  life,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart 
from  the  guilt  and  fever  of  large  towns,  and  reflect- 
ing only  Uie  pure  and  unsophisticaled  emotions  of 


our  nature.  The  af!?rted  sensibilities  and  feigned 
distresses  of  the  Corydons  and  DeliaM  find  no  pboe  in 
Ramsav's  clear  and  manly  pag&  He  drew  his  shep- 
herds nom  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  which  he 
actually  saw,  and  made  them  spei^  the  language 
which  he  every  day  heard — the  free  idiomatic  speech 
of  his  native  vales.  His  art  lay  in  the  beaniiAil 
selection  of  his  materials— in  the  grouping  of  his 
weU-deflned  characters — ^the  invention  of  a  plot,  ro- 
mantic yet  natural— the  delightful  appropriateness 
of  every  speech  and  auxiliary  incident,  and  in  the 
tone  of  generous  sentiment  and  true  feeling  which 
sanctifies  this  scene  of  humble  virtoe  and  happiness, 
'the  love  of  his  *  gentle'  rustics  is  at  first  artless 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maiden 
coyness  and  arch  humour;  and  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  incidents  alternately  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  statiott 
above  his  mistress,  and  their  affection  assmnes  a 
deeper  character  firom  the  threatened  dangers  of  a 
separation.  Mutual  distress  and  tenderness  break 
down  reserve.  The  simple  heroine,  without  forget- 
ting her  natural  dignity  and  modesty,  lets  out  her 
whole  soul  to  her  eariy  companion ;  and  when  assond 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  she  not  only,  like  Mi- 
randa, *  weeps  at  what  she  is  glad  of  bu^  with  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolves  to  study 
'  gentler  charms,'  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
or  her  lover.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  this  fiuthful 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  found 
equal  In  birth  and  station.  The  poet's  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiority  which  be 
gives  his  hero  and  heroine,  without  debasing  their 
associates  below  their  proper  level ;  while  a  ludicroas 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underplot  cf 
Bauldy  and  his  courtships.  The  elder  characters  in 
the  piece  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  youthful  pairs, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  pict-ure.  While  one 
scene  discloses  the  young  shepherds  by  ^craigy 
bields*  and  *  crystal  springs,'  or  presents  Pfeggy  and 
Jenny  on  the  bleaching  green — 

A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  grouBd— 

another  shows  us  the  snug  thatched  cottage,  with 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  dear  ingU  glancing  on  the  floor,  *and  its  in- 
mates happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rustic  plenty. 
The  drama  altogether  makes  one  proud  of  peasant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  cottage.  Bj  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  his  *  Beggar*s  Opera,* 
Ramsay  interspersed  songs  throughout  the  *  Gentle 
Shepherd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merely  repeat,  in  a  diluted  form,  the 
sentiments  of  the  dialogue.  These  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  end  of  the  drama,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  rural  life  and  man- 
ners, without  vulgar  humiii^  or  afTectatiDii,  thsfi 
ever  was  drawn. 

{Ode  firm  fforaceJ] 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tap^ 
Buried  beneath  great  wreaths  of  snav. 

O'er  ilka  eleugh,  iOc  scaur,  and  sli^ 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa*. 

Driving  their  ba's  frae  whins  or  tee. 

There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 
Nor  douser  fowk  wysing  i^ee 

The  biast  bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  beek  the  house  baith  but  and  bea{ 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  hands  but  dribs^ 
Then  lei's  get  in  the  tappit  hea. 
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Good  cUret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld. 
And  drires  airay  the  winter  soon  ; 

It  makes  a  man  baith  nuih  and  bauld. 
And  heares  his  saul  beyond  the  moon. 

LeaTO  to  the  gods  jour  ilka  care. 
If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while ; 

They  can  a  rowth  of  blessinn  spare, 
Which  will  our  fashious  ftan  beguile. 

For  what  they  have  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  Uiey  do,  should  we  gang  wod  i 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw. 
Then  upo'  sight  the  hailttanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e'er  they  ciy, '  Be  quiet,' 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  moTe^ 

But  cour  into  their  caves,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit. 

The  present  minute's  only  ours ; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit. 

And  laugh  at  fortune's  feckless  powers. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip. 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blvthe  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Qae  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime, 

Befbre  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  saft  minutes  of  delieht, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  layins  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kep  ony  skaith. 

'  Haith,  ye're  ill-bred,'  she'll  smiling  say ; 

•  Ye'lf  worry  me,  you  greedy  rook ;' 
Syne  frae  vour  arms  shell  rin  away, 

And  hide  hexsell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  ta  ner  heaving  bosom  clings 

And  sweetly  toolie  for  a  kiss, 
Fzae  her  fur  finger  whup  a  ring^ 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I'm  veiy  sure. 
Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  grant ; 

Then,  surly  carles,  whisht,  fonear 
To  plague  us  with  your  whining  cant. 

rin  this  instance,  the  felicitous  manner  in  which 
Kamsay  has  preserved  the  Horatian  ease  and  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  clothed  the  whole  in  a  true 
Scottish  garb,  renders  his  version  greatly  superior 
to  Dryden'i  English  one.  For  comparison,  two 
•tanzas  of  the  latter  are  subjoined  >-^ 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  soirow  bran^ 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sickneps  and  unwieldy  yean. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss, 
The  pleasing  whimper  in  the  dark, 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss, 
The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 


Song, 
IVuM^BuSh  Aboon  Traqoair. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom, 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  thee^ 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  bafe  return. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
Ill  visit  aft  the  birken  bush. 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  hid  thy  blush. 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair. 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers, 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  yours 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

The  Uui  THme  I  came  o*er  iKe  MooTm 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me ; 
Ye  powers  1  what  pain  do  I  endure^ 

When  soil  ideas  mind  me  I 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  mom  displayed 

The  beaming  dav  ensuing, 
J  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid. 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay. 

Gazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 
We  kissed  and  promised  time  away,- 

Till  night  8pread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies. 

E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me  ; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes, 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  xoar 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me  ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore. 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love. 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  muf. 

In  prospect  of  such  blia 


In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  plaoo 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace, 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow. 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pore. 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  lair  booom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

Loehaber  No  Mon. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I've  mony  day  been* 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
Well  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  rough  seas  to  a  wr  bloody  shore, 
MaylM  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  mors. 
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Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  everv  wind. 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  m  my  mind ; 
Though  loudent  of  thunder  on  louder  wares  roar, 
That*s  naething  like  tearing  my  lore  on  the  shore. 
To  leare  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained ; 
By  ease  that's  inslorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  Tore's  the  reward  of  the  brare. 
And  I  must  deserre  it  before  I  can  crare. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  my  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse! 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  hare  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thr  farour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame, 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  jrloriously  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  lore  running  o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leare  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


[Jtutiie  Oourt^ip.'} 

[From  the  *  Gentle  Bhepherd.'— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  serrcd  my  lass  I  lore  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  I^al. 

Laflt  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out, 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

1  saw  my  Meg  come  linkin'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  through  the  mist, 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  oockemony  snooded  up  fu'  sleek. 

Her  haiTet  locks  hang  waring  on  her  cheek ; 

Her  cheeks  sae  rudd  v,  and  her  e*eii  sae  clear ; 

And  oh  !  her  mouth  m  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean. 

As  she  came  skifiing  o*er  the  dewy  green. 

Bl^'thsorae  I  cried,  *My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

I  ferly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteerl 

Rut  1  can  guess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.* 

She  scoured  away,  and  said, '  What's  that  to  you  f 

*Then,  fare-^e-weel,  Meg-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

1  careless  cned,  and  lap  in  o*er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 

She  came  with  a  right  thievelei<s  errand  back. 

Misca'd  me  first ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog. 

To  wear  up  three  waif  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh  ;  and  sae  did  she ;  then  with  rreat  hiwte 

I  cla<tped  my  arras  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  swectent  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grip^ 

My  rery  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  (let  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack. 

But  weel  1  kcnd  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  nerer  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  nhe'll  change  her  mood ; 

Gae  woo  anither,  and  she'll  gang  clean  wud. 

{^DUdoffue  on  Mcuriage,'] 


Jenny.  Come,  Meg,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  green ; 
This  shining  day  wHl  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue. 
Will  mak  them  like  a  lily  wet  wi'  dew. 

Peffffy-  Oac  far'er  up  the  bum  to  Ilabbie's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  {a*b  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass. 
Kisses  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we*ll  to  the  pool. 


There  wash  oursells — 'tis  healthfu'  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  canler  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jenny.  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  nak^  whalll  jtnj 
Gif  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brse, 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fallow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  sar,  *  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blatef 

Peggy,  We  re  inx  frae  ony  road,  and  out  o'  njht; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  height 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  our  lanc^ 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  disdain! 
The  neebours  a'  tent  this  as  weel  as  I, 
That  Roffer  loes  ye,  yet  ye  carena  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him !  Troth,  between  us  tira, 
He's  wordy  vou  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenny.  1  dinna  like  him,  Peggy,  there's  an  end; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  nerer  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaee  ri^t  snog, 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensily  he  wean  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath  his  knee; 
He  falds  his  o'crlay  down  his  breast  wi'  care, 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say, 
Except,  •  How  d'ye  I' — or,  •  There's  a  bonny  day.' 

Peggy.  Ye  dash  the  lad  wi'  constant  slighting  pride, 
Hatrad  for  lore  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'U  repent  ye,  if  his  lore  grow  cauld — 
What  like's  a  dorty  nmiden  when  she's  auld! 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tanowx  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckletM  whim  will  orp  and  gieH; 
The  lare  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinnei^s  past, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  iMt, 
Or  scart  anither's  learings  at  the  last. 
Fy !  Jenny,  think,  and  dmna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny,  I  nerer  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 

Peggy'  Nor  I :  but  lore  in  whispen  lets  us  koi, 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  mm. 

Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jn,  he  kens  himseli. 
For  sic  a  tale  1  nerer  heard  him  telL 
He  glowrs  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws! 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  fmiikly  ne'er  to  do't  agun. 
They're  fools  that  slareiy  like,  and  may  be  free; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themsells  for  me. 

Peggy*  Be  doing  your  wa'e ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  niad 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenny.  Heh  laHS !  how  can  ye  loe  that  lattlc-sknUt 
A  r«ry  deil,  that  aye  maun  hoe  his  wull ; 
We'll  soon  hear  tell,  what  a  poor  fechting  life^ 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  a::d  m&, 

Peggy.  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear, 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal*bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lean  my  head. 

Jenny.  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifteen  daji^ 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unco  fraise. 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fouk,  and  your  lane; 
But  soon  as  his  newfauEledness  is  gane. 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  nis  tether-stake. 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  sake. 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o'  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  netst  he'll  Arte: 
And  maybe,  in  hia  barleyhoods,  ne'er  stidt 
To  lend  his  loring  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  coane-spun  thoughts  as  thae  viat  pitk 
to  more 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  lore. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath  ; 
But  want  o'  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  gneft 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  uking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  tluough  my  heart. 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  tare, 
And  jest  at  feckless  fears  that  fri^^t  the  lare! 
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Ilk  daj  that  he's  ftlane  upon  the  hill. 

He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skill. 

He  is— but  what  need  I  say  that  or  this  t 

I'd  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is ! 

In  a'  he  says  or  does^  there's  sic  a  gate, 

The  rest  seem  coois  compared  wi'  my  dear  Pate. 

His  better  sense  will  lang  his  love  secure ; 

Ill-natare  hefts  in  sauls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

Jamff.  Hej,  Bonny  Um  o*  Brankaome/  or't  be  lang, 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride ; 
Syne  whingein^  getts  about  your  ingle-side. 
Yelping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fasheous  din : 
To  mak  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  tines  his  shoe ; 
The  Deil  gaet  oW  Jock  Wabafer,  hame  grows  hell, 
I   And  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell  1 
I       Pfggif'  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
When  round  the  ingle-edse  young  sprouts  are  rife. 
I   Gif  I'm  lae  happy,  I  shall  hae  delight 
I   To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow  1  Jenny,  can  there  greater  pleasure  be, 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee ; 
\llieu  a'  they  ettle  at — their  greatest  wish, 
Is  to  be  made  o'  and  obtain  a  kiss ! 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  love  maks  care  delight! 

Jmnjf.  But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  o'  a' ; 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  should  begg'ry  draw, 
But  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom. 
Your  nowt  may  die — the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms^our  dainty  rucks  o'  hay. 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows. 
May  smoor  your  wathers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  dyrour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese. 
But,  or  the  amy  o'  payment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  gloomiu'  brow,  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  mannna  want — he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Syne,  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

steer! 
Dear  Mef,  be  wise,  and  lire  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Pegffif.  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  nerer  me. 
I^t  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  mair's  required ;  let  Heaven  mak  out  the  rest. 
I've  heanl  my  honest  uncle  aften  say, 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weei-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part. 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart : 
Wl^te'er  he  wins,  I'll  guide  wi'  canny  care. 
And  win  the  vogue  at  li^rket,  tron,  or  fair. 
For  halesome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  o'  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo, 
8hall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Sjne  a'  behind's  our  ain.    Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  lore  and  rowth,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  baims  and  gear  grows  rife. 
He'll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

Jamy.  But  what  if  some  youn^  gigl«t  on  the  green, 
Wi*  dimpled  eheeks  and  twa  bewitching  een, 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg  ! 

Pttfgy,  Nae  mair  o'  that — Dear  Jenny,  to  be  fVee^ 
There's  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we  : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  gicat,  when  nature  kind 
HaA  blest  them  wi'  solidity  o'  mind. 
They'll  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindness  smile, 
MThen  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
Sae,  wbensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks  at  name, 
It's  ten  to  ane  the  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 


Then  I'll  employ  wi'  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hili, 
I'll  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will ; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  through  wind  and  ram, 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearthstane ; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff, 
The  seething  pat's  be  ready  to  tak  off ; 
Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread  upon  his  board, 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  afford ; 
Good  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 

Jenny.  A  dish  o'  married  love  right  soon  grows  cauldy 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

PcggV'  But  we'll  grow  auld  thegither,  and  ne'w  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Baims  and  their  baims  mak  sure  a  firmer  tie. 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side, 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  and  bride; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increast. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast, 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  (a  state  sae  liked  by  you  !) 
Beneath  ilk  stonn,  frae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jenny,  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun  yield ; 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  damed  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

PfggV'  Alake,  poor  prisoner !  Jenny,  that's  no  fair. 
That  ye'Il  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  him  out ;  we'll  tent  as  weel's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny.  Anither  time's  as  good — ^for  see,  the  ion 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — if  cankered  Madge,  our  aunt, 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  rant : 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  ye  a'  my  mind; 
For  this  seems  true — nae  lass  ca^  be  unkind. 


DRAMATI6T& 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  period  was,  like  its 
general  "poetry,  polished  and  artinciaL  In  tragedy, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  who  may 
claim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  touching  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  his  general  style  low 
and  unimpressive.  Addison's  *Cato'  is  more  pro- 
perly a  classical  poem  than  a  drama — ^as  cold  and 
1ms  vigorous  than  the  tragedies  of  Jonson.  In 
comedy,  the  national  taste  is  apparent  in  its  fiiithful 
and  witty  delineations  of  polished  life,  of  which 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  had  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Farquhar  and  Van- 
brugh.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduced 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innovation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  congenial  to  the  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature.  The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  stage  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essays  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, improving  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Restoration  had 
introduced.  The  Master  of  the  Bevels,  by  whom 
all  plays  had  to  be  licensed,  ako  aided  in  this  work 
of  retrenchment;  but  a  glance  at  even  those  im- 
proved plays  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  his 
successors,  will  show^  that  ladies  frequenting  the 
theatres  had  still  occasion  to  wear  masks,  which 
CoUey  Gibber  says  they  usually  did  on  the  first  days 
of  acting  of  a  new  play. 
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TBOMAS  SOUTHSRinB. 

Thomas  Southeenb  (1659-1746)  may  be  daaied 
either  with  the  last  or  the  present  period.  His  life 
was  long,  extended,  and  prosperous.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dnblin«  but  came  to  England,  and  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth's  insurrection.  His  latter  days  were 
spent  in  retirement,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable  fortune. 

Southeme  wrote  ten  plays,  but  only  two  exhibit 
his  characteristic  powers,  namely,  ImMkk,  or  the 
Fatal  Marriage,  and  Oroomoko.  The  latter  is  founded 
on  an  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  African 
prince,  having  been  stolen  from  his  native  kingdom 
of  Angola,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonoko's 
sufferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
slave  trade,  and  his  unhappy  passion  for  Imoinda, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic.  In  the  foUowing  scene, 
the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long 
absence  :— 

Oroo.  M  J  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my  eyes ; 
All  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

lAeuL  This  is  strange  I 

Oroo,  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  image  here: 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

[She  looh  tipoii  him  and /alii  uUo 
a  twoon;  he  rant  to  ktr. 
Ha  I  she  faints! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she^it  is  Imoinda  I 
My  heart  coiifeMes  her,  and  leaps  for  joy. 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here,     [ftstet  her, 
Imoinda !  oh,  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

Imo.  {Reeovering,)  My  Oroonoko  I      Oh  I  I  canH 
believe 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name. 
That  voice,  that  face—  [Stara  at  him. 

Oh !  if  I  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  misUken. 

l£mbraee$  him. 

Oroo,  Never  here: 
Tou  cannot  be  miiitaken :  I  am  yours. 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have; 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo,  All,  indeed, 
That  I  would  have :  tay  husband  I  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  ioys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But' I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me: 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlaetmg  love, 
Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo,  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  heart 

S''ou  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
y  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  iove: 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  ^ou. 
May  I  be  cuned  to  wish  and  sigh  m  vun. 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo,  Oh !  I  believe. 
And  know  you  by  myself.    If  these  sad  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see 
The  light  of  anv  other  heaven  but  you. 
May  1  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo,  Imoinda !  Oh  I  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.    You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Govenor,  friend. 
You  think  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bless  you  sll, 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda's  found  1 
And  everything  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

[Smbrfuakr. 

Bland,  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness ;  1  do 
most  heartily. 

LieuL  And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  comes  to  i 

Oroo,  That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  dov. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her, 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  hi^ier,  I  confeH^ 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  1 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    Captun,  yon, 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  foi^Te.        i 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now :  i 

111  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo,  How,  how  shall  I  receive  youl  how  be  wntbr 
Of  sudi  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  t 
Theee  are  the  transports  of  prosperity. 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  ua. 

Oroo,  Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy.  I 

This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon  I 

Is  more  to  me  than  the  eztend«d  plains  i 

Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  rogn  > 

In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  pow^  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  tbronc. 

[ExaaU, 

Mr  Hallam  says  that  Southeme  was  the  lint  Eof- 
lish  writer  who  denounced  (in  this  pUy)  the  tisiBe  in  . 
slaves  and  the  cruelties  of  tlieir  West  Indisn  boodi|^  \ 
This  is  an  honour  which  ahould  never  be  omitted  io  ^ 
any  mention  of  the  dramatist    '  Isabella'  ii  smr 
correct  and  reguhir  than  *  Oroonoko,'  and  the  psit 
of  the  heroine  affords  acope  for  a  tragic  sctrait 
scarcely  inferior  in  pathos  to  Belriders.   Otvtj, 
however,  has  more  depth  of  passion,  and  nxie 
vigorous  deUneation  of  character.     The  plot  « 
*  Isabella'  is  simple.    In  abject  distresi,  sod  be- 
lieving her  husband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  Ittl>eOs  u  | 
hurri^  into  a  second  marriage.    Biron  retuni,  sod 
the  distress  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  msdacn  I 
and  death.    Comic  scenes  are  intersnerNd  through- 
out Sotttheme's  tragedies,  which,  though  they  re- 
lieve the  sombre  colouring  of  the  main  action  isd 
interest  of  the  piece,  are  aometimes  misplaced  sod 
unpleasant  * 

{Metura  o/BironJ] 
▲  ChamlMr-BadvisaaauJU 

/so.  I'veheard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  sad  dsw^ 
That  have  made  nature  start  from  her  old  ooeise; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  dswa 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  raised  the  g^ost  of  pleasure  to  my  fesis;« 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour  and  oi  lovs 
Into  such  sh^MS,  ther  inght  me  from  mysslf  I 
I  dare  not  think  of  them.  I 

BalsrNoaaa. 

Nunc  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

/jo.  I  had  forgot;  pmy,  let  me  speak  with  Ma; 

IJSxUAifft^ 
This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  bloib 
To  think  I  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
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(Still  (o  m  J  loti^  at  Cuidy ;  there's  my  hope. 

Oh,  do  I  lire  to  nope  that  he  died  there! 

It  mujit  be  ao ;  he'i  dead,  and  this  rinff  left, 

Bj  his  last  breath,  to  some  knofrn  faitnfiil  finend. 

To  bring  me  bach  again ; 

That's  all  I  hare  to  trust  to. 

Enter  BiBov.    (Isslwlla  looUag  at  Un.) 

Mj  fears  were  woman's— I  have  riewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
^  lire  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

£ir.  Hare  you  foigot  me  quite! 

latu  Forgot  you  I 

Bir,  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  misfortunes  I 
HylsabelUl 

[ITe  goea  to  her;  At  Mrieb,  amdfiamU. 

Im.  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh!  come  again; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
Thy  once-loTed,  erer-loring  husband  calbn- 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  lore  and  joy,  for  my  return, 
HftB  orerpowered  her.     I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.     Words  may  be  counterfeit. 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul. 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

/m.  Where  hare  I  been  I    Why  do  you  keep  him 
fit)m  me! 
I  know  his  roice ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing, 
Hean  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
Tis  be  himself,  my  Biron. 
Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Nerer  to  part  again  ! 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir,  Ldre  erer  in  these  arms. 

/m.  But  pardon  me ; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you. 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir.  Thou  ererlasting  goodness  I 

/so.  Answer  me : 
What  hand  of  Proridence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again ! 
Oh,  teU  me  all. 
For  erexy  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir,  My  best  life !  at  leisure  all. 

/m.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Candy. 

Bir,  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
Bat  hopes  of  life  reriring  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserred  but  to  be  made  a  slare. 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  nerer  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee  too. 

In,  What  a  world  of  wo 
Had  been  prerented  but  in  hearing  from  you  I 

Bir.  Alas !  thou  could*st  not  help  me. 

/m.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 
done; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  hare  suffered  all ; 
I  would  hare  sold  myself  to  slareiy, 
Without  redemption ;  giren  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

Bir.  My  little  boy ! 

Jta,  My  life,  but  to  hare  heard 
You  were  alire. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  lore ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  low  the  present  joy,    *TiB  orer  price 
Of  all  my  pams,  that  thus  we  meet  again ! 
I  hare  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee. 

/m.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.  [Atide, 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father  too  ! 
I  hear  he's  liring  still. 


/so.  Well,  both  ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prore  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  hare  found  him  none. 

Bir.  Come,  no  more  tears. 

Im.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  Io« 
Hare  mourned  with  me. 

Bir,  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  xtcompense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy  ! 

/so.  He's  gone  to  bed ;  I'll  hare  him  brought  to  yon* 

Bir,  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weaiy  pilgrimage. 

/so.  Alas  I  what  shall  I  get  for  you  ! 

Bir,  Nothing  but  rest,  my  lore.    To-night  I  would 
not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time  ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

/so.  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  everything 
As  you  would  hare  it  [EinL 

Bir.  Orant  me  but  life,  good  Hearen,  and  gire  the 
means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 
0 !  she  deserres  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  rentura 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  lore  I 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all  I 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  proride  your  soniw 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold. 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness ! 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

Enter  Isabxluu 

Ita.  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure  ; 
Evenrthing  is  ready  for  you. 

Bvr,  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possessing  thee^ 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  lore.    I  shall  sleep  sound. 

I»a.  Shall  I  attend  you ! 

^tV.  By  no  means ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slare  to  others*  pride. 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after! 

Ita.  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

[ExitBirmL 
"Mlj  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Pntyers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  enjoyed ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  I 
Is  he  without  a  name  !  Biron,  my  husband—- 
My  husband !     Ha  I  What  then  is  Villezoy  f 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner  t 

___  [  IriBBpM^. 

What's  to  be  done !  for  something  must  be  doncu 

Two  husbands  I  married  to  both. 

And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  braiii>* 

Ha  I  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 

All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns. 

That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me^ 

Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 

But  keep  me  warm ;  no  matter  what  can  oomflw 

Tis  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 

Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair. 

And  then  to  rest  for  over. 
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KicHOLAS  RowE  was  aUo  bred  to  the  law,  and 
forsook  it  for  the  tragic  dmrna.  He  waa  bom  in 
1673  of  a  good  family  in  Devonshire,  and  during 
tht  earlier  years  of  nmnhood,  lived  on  a  patrimooy 


Nicholas  Rowa. 

of  L.dOO  a-year  in  chnmbers  in  the  Temple.  His 
first  tragedy,  Tht  Ambitious  Stepmother^  waa  per- 
formed with  great  success,  and  it  was  followed  by 
Tamerlane,  The  Fair  Penitent,  U1y»se»,  The  Royal 
Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and  Latiy  Jane  Gray.  Rowe, 
on  rising  into  fame  as  an  author,  was  munificently 
patronised.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  made  him 
nis  secretary  for  public  affairs.  On  the  accession  of 
George  L,  he  was  made  poet-laureate  and  a  sur- 
Teyor  of  customs ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  appointed 
him  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  presentations. 
Rowe  was  a  favourite  in  society.  It  is  stated  that 
his  voice  was  uncommonly  sweet,  and  his  observa- 
tions so  lively,  and  his  manners  so  engaging,  that 
his  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addison,  delighted  in  his  conversation.  Yet  it  is 
also  reported  by  Spence,  that  there  was  a  certain 
superficiality  of  feeling  about  him,  which  made  Pope, 
on  one  occasion,  declare  him  to  have  no  heart.  Rowe 
was  the  first  editor  of  Shakspeare  entitled  to  the 
name,  and  the  first  to  attempt  the  collection  of  a 
few  biographical  particulars  of  the  immortal  drama- 
tist He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1718,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  works  we  have  enu- 
merated, Rowe  was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  poetry,  which  scarcely  ever  rises  above 
dull  and  respectable  mediocrity.  His  tragedies  are 
passionate  and  tender,  with  an  equable  and  smooth 
style  of  versification,  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.  His 
*  Jane  Shore*  is  still  occasionally  performed,  and  is 
effective  in  the  pathetic  scenes  descriptive  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  heroine.  '  The  Fair  Penitent*  was 
long  a  popular  play,  and  the  *  gallant  gay  Lothario* 
was  the  prototype  of  many  stage  seducers  and  ro- 
mance heroes.  Richardson  elevated  the  character 
in  his  Lovelace,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  purity  and 
sanctity  to  the  sorrows  of  bis  Clarissa,  which  leave 


Rowe's  Calista  immeasurably  behind.  The  incidents 
of  Rowe*s  dramas  are  well  arranged  ibr  stage  effect: 
they  are  studied  and  prepared  in  the  manner  of  the 
French  school,  and  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
age.  As  tlie  study  of  Shakspeare  and  the  romantic 
drama  has  advanced  in  this  country,  Rowe  has 
proportionally  declined,  and  is  now  bat  seldom  read 
or  acted.  His  popularity  in  his  own  d^y  ii  best 
seen  in  the  epitaph  by  Pope— a  beautiful  and  tender 
effluion  of  friendship,  which,  however,  is  perhapi 
not  irreconcilable  with  the  anecdote  preserred  bj 
Mr  Spence : — 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  rad  shrine  we  tnut, 
And  near  thy  Shakspeare  place  thy  honoured  but; 
Oh !  next  him,  skilled  to  draw  the  tender  tcsi^ 
For  never  heart-felt  passion  more  sincere ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fiie  the  brare. 
For  never  Briton  more  disdained  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love,  too,4)lest! 
And  blest,  that  timely  from  our  scene  removed, 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  loved. 

[Ptuttence  and  Death  of  Jane  Shore.] 
Jawb  BRoas,  her  Hosbamd,  and  Bslmovr. 

BeL  How  fare  you,  lady  t 

Jane  S.  My  heart  is  thrilled  with  horror. 

Bel,  Be  of  courage ; 
Your  husband  lives !  'tis  he,  my  worthiest  friend. 

Jane  S,  Still  art  thou  there!  still  dost  thou  hone 
round  me ! 
Oh,  save  me,  Belmour,  from  bis  angry  shade! 

Bel,  Tis  he  himself!  he  lives!  look  up. 

Jane  S,  I  dare  not. 
Oh,  that  my  eyes  could  shut  him  out  for  ever! 

iSAore.  Am  I  so  hateful,  then,  so  deadly  to  tbee^ 
To  blast  thy  eyes  with  horror !    Since  Vm  grown 
A  burden  to  the  world,  royaelf,  and  thee, 
Would  I  had  ue*cr  survived  to  see  thee  more. 

Jane  S.  Oh!  thou  most  injured — dost  ihon  lin^ 
indeed! 
Fall  then,  ye  mountains,  on  my  guilty  head  1 
Hide  me,  ye  rocki*,  within  your  secret  carenis; 
Cast  thy  black  veil  upon  my  shame,  oh  night  1 
And  shield  me  with  thy  sable  wing  for  erer. 

Shore,  Why  dost  thou  torn  away!    >Vhjtremb]f 
thus! 
Why  thus  indulge  thy  fears,  and  in  despair 
Abs^don  thy  distracted  soul  to  horror! 
Cast  every  black  and  guilty  thought  behind  thee, 
And  let  'em  never  vex  thy  quiet  more. 
My  arms,  my  heart,  are  open  to  receive  thee, 
To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  forsaken  home. 
With  tender  joy,  with  fond  forgiving  love. 
Let  us  haste. 

Now,  while  occasion  seems  to  smile  upon  ni, 
Forsake  this  place  of  shame,  and  find  a  shelter 

Jane  S.  What  shall  I  say  to  you !    But  I  obej. 

Share,  Lean  on  my  arm. 

Jane  S,  Alas !  I'm  wondrous  faint : 
But  that's  not  strange,  I  have  not  ate  these  three  dsja 

Short,  Oh,  merciless  1 

Jane  S.  Oh!  1  am  sick  at  heart! 

Shore,  Thou  murderous  sorrow! 
Wo't  thou  f»till  driuk  her  blood,  pursue  her  still! 
Must  she  then  die!     Oh,  my  poor  penitent! 
Speak  peice  to  thy  sad  heart :  she  hears  me  not 
Grief  masters  every  sense. 

Enter  CATSsar  with  a  Gnaid. 

Cates,  Seise  on  'em  both,  as  traitors  to  the  ttsts! 
Bd,  What  means  this  violence! 

[Onardi  lay  hold  on  Short  etmd  Btlmemr. 
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Caia.  Hare  we  not  found  ^ou, 

>  In  acorn  of  the  protector^s  Atrict  comroand« 
Assisting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 

,   Her  tiifainj ! 

Short,  Infamy  on  thj  head  I 
Thoa  tool  of  power,  thoa  pander  to  authority  I 
I  tell  thee,  knare,  thou  know'st  of  noue  so  Tirtuoui, 
,   And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

CaUM.  You'U  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  *em. 
Shore.  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court ! 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers! 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

CitU*.  Con rey  the  men  to  prinon  ;  but  for  her — 
LeaTe  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jane  S.  I  will  not  part  with  bim :  for  me  I — ^for  met 
Oh  I  must  he  die  for  met 

[PoUawmg  him  aa  he  i§  carried  off -—the  falls. 
Shore,  Inhuman  villains! 

iBreaki  from  the  Quarde. 

>  Stand  off!  the  a^nies  of  death  are  on  her! 

She  pulls,  she  gnpes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S,  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin  t 
Oh  !  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  vour  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer, 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore.  Ob,  my  love  I 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look, 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  couldst  not  speak  f 

Jeme  S.  Foigire  me  I  but  forgive  me ! 

Shore.  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host. 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  nie  at  my  latest  hour, 
Ajid  make  my  portion  blest  or  curst  for  ever  t 

Jane  S.  Then  all  is  well,  and  1  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed 

you! 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh  I  mercy,  heaven  I 

iDiet. 

{Caliaia'e  Pamonfor  LothMo.} 
A  Han— Calista  and  Lucilla. 

CaL  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 

t    Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 

,    If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh !  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts. 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 

,    And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  U  lost  for  ever. 

Lue.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  file, 

'    That  has  misled  your  weaiy  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  wo. 
That  false  Lothario!    Turn  from  the  deceiver; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  vou  to  be  happy. 

(JaL  Away  1  I  think  not  of  him.    My  sad  sonl 
Has  formed  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wi^h  to  find  ; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'eigrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  babbling  winds  among  the  we<^s :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there. 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone, 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 
Z«c  Alas  1  for  pity. 


Cat.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  i 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour : 
Tis  fixed  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story. 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuouf. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  !  Scorned  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men.    Oh !  insupportable  I 

Luc.  Oh !  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  creatoTB} 
By  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreat  you 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Col.  On  thy  life, 
I  charge  thee,  no ;  my  genius  drives  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again ; 
Pcriiaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fave. 
And  this  one  inten'iew  shall  end  mr  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation. 
Heaves  to  dischai^  the  burden  ;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell. 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc.  Trust  not  to  that : 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  showers. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

Col.  I  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion  ;  but,  alas  ! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven. 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all. 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  roe. 

[ExULudOeu 
Ha !  Altamont  I    Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling : 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eves  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughta 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

WnXIAM  ULLO. 

The  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and 
middling  ranks,  was  tried  with  considerable  snecest 
by  William  Lillo,  a  jeweller  in  London.  Lillo  was 
bom  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  successfully 
for  several  years,  dying  in  1739,  with  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  an  estate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Being  of  a  literary  turn,  this  respectable 
citizen  devoted  his  leisure  houn  to  the  composition 
of  three  dramas,  George  Bamw^  Fatal  Cwiotity 
and  Arden  of  Feverehtm,  A  tragedy  on  the  latter 
subject  had,  it  will  be  recollected,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.  At  this  eariy  period  of  the 
drama,  the  stvle  of  Lillo  may  be  said  to  have  been 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  pLiys  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rude  and  irregular 
and  were  driven  off  the  stsgc  by  the  romantic  drama 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  successon.  Lillo  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  was 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  he  stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
His  'George  Bamweir  describes  the  career  of  ft 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  mnider 
by  an  infamous  woman,  who  at  last  deliven  him  up 
to  justice  and  to  m  ignominious  death.  The  charae- 
te»  are  naturally  delineated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  correctly  said  that '  George  Barnwell'  drew  more 
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teen  than  the  rants  of  Alexander  the  Great  His 
'Fatal  Curioeity*  is  a  far  higher  work.  Driven  by 
destitntion,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  a  ridi 
stranger  who  takes  shelter  in  their  house,  and  they 
discoTer,  but  too  late,  that  they  have  murdered  their 
■on,  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  harrowing 
details  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  depicted ;  and 
the  agonies  of  Old  Wilmot,  the  father,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  appalling  and  affecting  incidents  in  the 
drama.  The  execution  of  LiUo*s  plays  is  unequal, 
and  some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  common- 
place ;  but  he  was  a  forcible  painter  of  the  dark  shades 
of  humble  Ufe.  H  is  plays  have  not  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  taste  for  murders  and  public  execu- 
tions has  declined ;  and  Lillo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
and  romantic  feeling.  The  question,  whether  tlie 
familiar  cast  of  his  subjects  was  fitted  to  constitute 
a  more  genuine  or  onlv  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discussed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  paragraph : — 

'  Undoubtedly  the  genuine  delineation  of  the 
human  heart  will  please  us,  from  whatever  station 
or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  difference  will 
be  felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched 
above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our  sym- 
pathy requires  agreeable  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  What- 
ever attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  her- 
self, with  all  her  simpUctty  and  democracy,  delighted 
9a  the  stage  to 

"let  goTgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweepmg  by." 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
than  its  ordinary  level  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  the  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  look  for  the  harvest  not  on  cliffs  and 
precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  tlie  uniform 
plain.  But  the  painter  doo»  not,  in  general,  fix  on 
level  countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest  land- 
scapes. There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in 
the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  sta- 
tion give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenery  —  the 
region  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  por- 
trayed in  their  strongest  contrast  and  colouring.^ 

iFatal  Curionty,'} 

Tonng  Wtlmot,  unknown,  enters  the  bonse  of  hh  parents, 
and  daUven  them  a  caeket,  requeetinf  to  retire  an  hour  for 
rest 

AaivBS,  the  mother,  alone,  with  the  casket  In  her  hand. 

Agnea.  Who  should  this  stranger  be  t    And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  It, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.     Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says.     I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  aflkirs  of  others, 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  manv  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  !    With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way !    Surprising !  most  prodigious ! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
L^ps  at  the  glorious  sight.     How  bri|ht*s  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels  I 


Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  e?er 
Base  poverty  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we*re  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  dav  to  day  ;  the  cold  neglect  of  fneadi; 
The  gallmg  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 
Of  an  insulting  world.    Possessed  of  these, 
Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  that  hn. 
And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  ai. 
A  pleasing  dream  I    Tis  past ;  and  now  I  nks 
More  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think. 
Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 
Nay,  It  was  more  than  thooriit.     I  saw  and  toucbid 
The  bri|^t  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet 
Tis  here — *tis  mine— I  have  it  in  possesnon. 
Must  I  resign  it f    Must  I  give  it  itackf 
Am  I  in  love  with  miseiy  and  want, 
To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  losst 
Retain  it  then.    But  how  t    There  is  a  way. 
Why  sinks  my  heart  t    Why  docs  my  blood  nm  cold  I 
Why  am  I  thrilled  with  horror  f    *Tis  not  choice, 
But  dire  necessity,  suggests  the  thought 

Batar  Old  Wilmot. 

Old  WUmoL  The  mind  contented,  with  hoir  little 
pains 
The  wandering  senses  vield  to  soft  repose, 
And  die  to  gain  new  life?    He's  fallen  arieep 
Already — happy  man  I    What  dost  thou  think, 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest  f 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanitj: 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  rwam  in  tean, 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lipi; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
Begged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — ^Dost  thou  hear  met 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  I     Fie,  'tis  not  welL 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 
Why  have  you  opened  it  I    Siould  this  be  known, 
How  mean  must  we  appear  t 

jtgnea.  And  who  shall  know  it  t 

0.  Wit,  There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent  dignitj 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortonei, 
May  be  maintained  and  cherished  to  the  last 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice. 

Agna.  Shows  sovereign  madness,  sod  a  non  «f 
sense! 
Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme: 
I  will  not  die.     I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compelled. 

0.  Wil.  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  sm 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life. 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  fiuUog: 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused.   But  take  thj choice: 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Agwa,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

0.  WiL  There  is  no  fear  of  that 

Agnes,  Then  we'll  live  both. 

0.  WiL  Strange  folly !     Where's  the  nesnst 

Agttes.  The  means  are  there  ;  Uiose  jewels. 

a  WiL  Hal  take  heed: 
Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me  ;  yet  take  heed. 
There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  msn 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  to  approve; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide^ 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  ssnsd. 

jignes.  And  add  to  these  detested  suiddt, 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  aroid. 
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O.  WiL  The  inhonpitable  murder  of  our  guest! 
Mow  oouldot  thou  form  a  thought  so  very  tempting, 
Ho  adrantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  yet  so  crael,  and  so  full  of  horror? 

A^net,  Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

O.  WiL  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others. 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule. 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    And  that  all  err. 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
<),  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength. 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Rea^n,  bis  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  rile  assassination  I 

Affnes,  You're  too  seTere:  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

O,  WiL  Rest  contented : 
Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make^ 
I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will's  seduced, 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation. 
Docs  it  to  be  o'ercome. 

Agne$.  Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swif\  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
Twere  madness  to  attempt  it. 

O.  WiL  True,  his  strength, 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  mrited ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Oum  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Generous,  unhappy  man  !  0  what  could  move  thee 
T.-)  put  thy  life  <ind  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish ! 

A^nes.  By  what  means  I 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling. 
Shall  we  effect  his  death! 

O.  WiL  Wliy,  what  a  fiend  I 
How  cruel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient, 
Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thee  I 

Arrna,  Barbarous  man  I 
Who»e  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate. 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 
K&mest  intreatiest  agonies,  and  tears, 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongnt  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains  I 
"Where  wa'*  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then ! 
Thou  cruel  husband!  thou  unnatural  father  I 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man  I 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drire  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

O.  WiL  Dry  thy  tears : 
I  ougbt  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim, 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off"  the  sash 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  furnished  us  with  arms 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  use! 

Affnes.  The  sash. 
If  vou  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist 

a  WiL  No. 
Tis  a  dreadful  office,  and  111  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Stoal  to  the  door, 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  he  still  asleep.    [ExU  Affna. 
Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretoh  I 


Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joys, 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  extin- 
guished. 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretoh  :  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretoh  ib  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself. 
As  I  have  done,     ^'hy  do  I  mourn  him  then  t 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

WILUAK  CONGREVB. 

The  comedies  of  Congreve  abound  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language,  in  witty 
dialogue  and  lively  incident,  but  their  licentiousnest 
has  banished  them  from  the  stage.  The  life  of  this 
eminent  dmmatic  writer  was  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous one.  He  was  bom  in  1672,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  as  others 
have  represented.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  his 
father  held  a  military  employment  in  Ireland,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Old  Bachelor  was  produced  in  his  twenty-ffrst 
year,  and  acted  with  great  applause.  Lord  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  him  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  service,  worth  £600  per 
annum.  Other  plays  soon  appeared ;  the  Double 
Dealer  in  1694,  Love  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Mourning 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Way  of  the  World 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  published  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
the  office  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  about  £1200  per  annum. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opulem^  and  courtly 
society,  Congreve  wished  to  forget  t/iat  he  was  an 
author,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said 
he  would  rather  be  considered  a  gentleman  than  a 
poet  *  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said 
the  witty  Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  you.'  A  compUint  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  blindness,  afflicted  Congreve  in  his 
latter  days :  he  died  at  his  house  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  January  1729.  Dry  den  complimented  Con- 
greve as  one  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  been 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurels  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
planted,  by  the  age  of  twenty-seven?  One  incident 
in  the  history  of  Congreve  is  too  renuirkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  dose  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  duke), 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management  On  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral. 
*  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient  roof  of  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afterwards  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him ; 
and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  was  phiced  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she 
had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  feet  of  this  doll  were  regulariy  bhstered  and 
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anointed  by  the  docton,  u  poor  Congrcre*8  feet  had 
been  when  he  saiTered  from  the  gout**  TJiis  idol  of 
fiuhion  mnd  literature  hai  been  removed  by  the  just 
award  of  posterity  from  the  high  place  he  once  oc- 
cupied. His  plays  are  generally  without  poetry  or 
imagination,  and  his  comic  genius  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exu- 
berance of  dramatic  incident  and  character ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  the  higher  rirtues  which  ennoble  life 

^the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  female  rirtue,  the 

feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honour,  affection,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness— leaTCs  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductiTe  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularit}'. 
His  glittering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  the  lorers  of  nature  or  of  poetry,  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment  The 
•Mourning  Bride/  Congreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
•esses  higher  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stiffness  of  the  French  school, 
with  no  small  affecUtion  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  language. 
The  opening  lines  have  often  been  quoted : — 

Music  has  channs  to  soothe  a  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
Pre  read  that  things  inanimate  hare  moved, 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasire  sound. 

Dr  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  following  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— liner  than  any  one  in  Shakspearel 

▲UlSBIA^LBOIfOaA. 

Alm,U  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leon,  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim,  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

Leon.  Hark! 

Aim.  No ;  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.    Tis 
dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  iace  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable. 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  crembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  roe,  and  let  roe  hear 
Thv  voice— my  own  afirights  me  with  its  echoes. 

2son.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  sUenoe  will  increase  vour  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  roe  Anselmo's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o*er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them  ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Gareia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerto  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  iU. 

It  is  difficult  by  quotation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Congreve's  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialogue  and 
incident  He  was  a  master  of  dramatic  rules  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
dination  o*  ♦.he  present  day  for  tlie  poetVy  of  nature 
l&d  passion,  instead  of  the  conventional  world  of 
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our  anceston  in  the  drama,  than  the  neglect  into  { 
which  tlie  works  of  Congrere  have  fiiUeii,  even  u 
literary  productions.  I 

{Cfay  Toumg  Men  upon  ToiatL\ 

[Fran  *  The  Old  BMtador.*] 

BSL1I00»— Vaiitlovb 

Bd.  Vaiulove,  and  abroad  so  early !  Good  dioitow. 
I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  do  more  hsre 
parted  with  his  bed  m  a  morning,  than  he  could  hare 
slept  in  it. 

Yain.  Belmour,  good  morrow.  Why,  troth  on*t  it, 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me ;  but  businesi, 
as  you  see,  sir — \^Show%ng  latere^ — ^aud  bajtineas  miui 
be  followed,  or  b«  lost. 

Bd.  Business  I  And  so  must  time,  my^eDd,  be 
close  pursued  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rob  of  life, 
perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  leavesusvide 
and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vain,  Pleasure,  I  guess  you  mean. 

Bd.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning! 

Fain.  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you 

Bd.  More  than  they  believe  or  understand. 

Vain.  How ;  how,  Ned !  a  wise  man  say  more  than 
he  understands  I 

BcL  Ay,  ay,  n-isdom  is  nothing  but  a  pretending 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  really  do.  Yoo 
read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  he  knevwa*— 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  oorae,  leare  basines 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools ;  they  have  need  d 
them.  Wit  )»  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  mj  occa- 
pation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glssn.  Let  lov 
and  earthlv  souls  grovel  till  they  have  worked  tbetn-  | 
Helves  six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  BusineM  i«  not  my 
element ;  1  roll  in  a  higher  orb,  and  dwell 

Vain.  In  castles  i'  th*  air  of  thy  own  boildinj- 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

[A  Swi^genng  BvUy  and  Boaster.^ 
[From  the  shdm.] 
8ia  Josara  WiTTou-«HAap«»-CAPTA!»  Bior  r. 

Sir  Jot.  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Ttoy; 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  back  j  egad,  my  heait  hss  goas 
pit-a-pat  for  thee.  ^ 

Bluff.  How  now,  my  young  knight!  Not  f«  fctf, 
I  hopel  He  that  knows  me  must  be  a  atisogerio 
fear. 

Sir  Jot.  Nay.  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  laoe  I  bid 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fright.     But 

DlMff.  But!  Look  you  here,  boy;  here's  ywrsnti- 

dote ;  here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  shaking  fit 

But  who  hast  thou  got  with  ye ;  'is  he  of  meitlef- 

{^Layinff  kit  hand  on  his  ssvd. 

Sir  Jot.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  feUow;  and  will  figiit 
like  a  cock. 

B/i^f.  Say  you  sol  Then  I  honour  him.  But  bu 
he  been  abroad!  for  every  cock  wiU  fight  upon  his 
own  dunghill. 

Sir  Jot.  1  don't  know ;  but  I'll  present  you. 

Bluff.  I'll  recommend  myself.  Sir,  1  honour  joe; 
I  understand  you  love  fighting.  1  reverence  a  nun 
that  loves  fighting.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharper.   Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  miaa- 
forroed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particulsr  firiead, 
as  Sir  Joseph  here,  my  country,  or  my  religion,  or  is   i 
some  very  justifiable  cause,  I  am  not  for  it. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  find  you  sis 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  dish  of  fighting 
without  some  sauce.  Now,  I  think  fighting  for  fight- 
ing's sake  is  sufficient  cause.  Fighting  to  me  it  Re- 
gion and  the  laws !  .  . 

Sir  Jot.  Ah,  well  said,  my  hero!    Wa«  not  lh»*    , 
great,  fir!    By  the  Lord  Hany,  he  says  tree ;  figW-   j| 
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in^  is  rami,  drink,  and  clothes  to  him.  Bat,  Back, 
this  gCDtlcioan  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  saved  my  life  last  night.  You  know 
I  told  you. 

Bluf,  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  again.  Sir,  may  1 
crave  yonr  namet 

Skantr,  Ay,  sir  ;  my  name's  Shaiper. 

Sir  Jot,  Pray,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  reiy 
well.  By  the  Lord  Hany,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  brave 
a  fellow  as  Cannibal ;  are  you  not,  Bully-Back  I 

Sharper.  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph ! 

Bluff.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  Faith,  Hannibal 
was  a  veiy  pretty  fellow ;  but,  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
those  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  alive  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
earth. 

Sharker,  How,  sir  1  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
this  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Biuff.  On,  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  you  served  abroad, 
sirt 

harper.  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

Bluff  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  vou  can  know 
nothing,  sir.  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 
culars. 

Sharper.  Not  I,  sir ;  .no  more  than  public  letters  or 
Gazette  tell  us. 

Bluff.  Gaaette!  Why,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
there  are  not  three  words  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gazette.  TU  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
as  to  that.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  resident  in 
Flanders  the  last  campai^,  had  a  small  post  there  ; 
I  but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a  humble  servant  of 

fours  ihti  shall  be  namelem  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  in't — though  I 
might  say  that  too,  since  1  name  nobody,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr  Sharper,  would  you  think  it!  In  all  thix 
time,  as  1  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- 
writer  noTer  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
once,  by  the  wars  I  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  Bluff  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper.  Straneel 

Sir  Jot.  Yet,\Dy  the  Lord  Hany,  'tis  true,  Mr 
Sharper ;  for  1  went  every  day  to.coflie-houses  to  read 
the  Gazette  myself. 

Biuff.  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  Yon  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  I  am  content  to  retire — ^lire  a  private  person. 
Scipio  and  others  have  done  sa 

Sharper.  Impudent  rocue.  [Atide. 

Sir  Jot.  Ay,  this  modesty  of  yours.  Egad,  if  he 
put  in  for*t,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bl^ff  Oh,  fie  no.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Jot,  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  Sharper  a  little,  how 
▼ou  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  egad 
he  did ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  con- 
fironted  flames. 

Bluff.  Death  t  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  t 

Sir  Jot.  Look  you  now,  I  tell  ho  is  so  modest,  hell 
own  nothing. 

Bhff.  Piu ;  yott  hare  put  me  out ;  I  hare  foi^^t 
what  I  was  about.  Pray,  hold  your  tongue,  and  give 
me  leaYo  lAngrily. 

Sir  Jot,  I  am  dumb. 

Bi^ff.  This  sword  1  think  I  was  telling  yon  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  Til  maintain  to  be  the  best 
divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
shall  decide  a  oontroTersy,  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jot.  NaT,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hair ;  hj  the  Lord  Harry,  I  hare  seen  it  I 

Bluff.  Zounds !  sir,  it  is  a  lie ;  yoo  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  ffha'nt  see  it :  sir,  I  say  you  can't  sec  What  d'ye 
flsj  to  that,  now! 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  blind. 

itfilf.  Death!  had  any  othermaa  interrapted  me. 


Sir  Jot,  Good  Mr  Sharper,  apeak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Sharper.  Captain,  Sir  Joseph  is  penitent 

Bluff  Oh,  1  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  as  a  discharged 
culverin.  But  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  what 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come,  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  orer. 

Sir  Jot,  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  I'm  sorry. 

Bluff.  Enough. 

Sir  Jot.  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

[Seauddl  and  Literaiurt  in  High  X»/e.] 

tFrom  *  The  DouUe-Dealer.*} 
OvwraiA— Iioao  and  Last  Fsom— Batsx. 

Lady  F,  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  dairy-maid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  country. 

Briik.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish!  But,  then, 
bein^;  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a 
chanoteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
lad^ship*s  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  com- 
paring him  to  the  sun — and  you  know  the  sun  is  called 
*  heaven's  charioteer.* 

Lady  P.  Oh !  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  for  the  hint.  Sta^;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [PvUm  out  a  jMper.j 
Let  me  see  here;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comparison,  you  know.    \^Reads] 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Bride,  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every  day. 

Lady  P.  No ;  for  the  sun  it  wont,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Bride.  Right,  risht ;  that  saves  alL 

Lady  P.  Then  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then ;  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see 
him. 

Bride.  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  nerer  compro- 
hend  that. 

Lady  P,  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see— 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  1  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face 
Just  as  the  sun  docs,  more  or  less. 

Bride,  That's  right ;  all's  well,  aU's  welL    Mart  «• 
leat. 
Lady  P.  [Rtadtl 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done. 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  i 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 
Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driring  « 
There  he's  secure  mm  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 
For  Sasan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so 

Bride,  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad !  Vat 
I  have  one  exception  to  make :  don't  you  think  hHk 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — but  don't  you  think  hUk 
and  fare  too  like  a  hadcney  coachman  I 

Lady  P,  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet 
our  John  was  a  hackney  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Bride.  Was  he!  I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prerent  criticism,  only  mai^ 
it  with  a  small  asterisk,  and  say,  'John  was  formerly 
a  hackney  coachman.* 
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Lady  F,  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely  to  write 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  mj  heiurt  and  aool,  and  proud  of 
the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lord  F,  Hee,  hee,  heel  mT  dear,  hare  jou  done! 
Wont  you  join  with  usi  We  weie  lauding  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

Lady  F.  Aj,  my  dear,  were  youl  Oh!  filthy  Mr 
Bneer ;  he*0  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fuleamic  fop. 
Fohl  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about 
Covent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  widi  his 
complexion. 

Loni  F,  0  silly !  Yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  m  into  the  world  herself. 

Brisk.  Who  I  my  Lady  Toothless  I  0,  she's  a  mor- 
tifying spectacle ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud  like 
an  old  ewe. 

Lord  F.  Fob  I 

Lady  F.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 

brijk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad  I   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cynthia,  [Aside.]  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools  so 
inconsiderable  in  themselres,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infir- 
mities. 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ;  I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints  so 
exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.  Paints,  d'ye  say ! 
Why,  she  la}'s  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Then  she  has  a 
great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
me  perish  I 

Lady  F.  Oh  1  you  made  a  song  upoft  her,  Mr  Brisk  t 

Briax.  Hee,  egad  !  so  I  did.     My  lord  can  sing  it. 

Cynthia.  0  good,  my  lord  ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Brisk.  'TIS  not  a  song  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  epi- 
gram, or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 

LordF.  [Sings] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces ; 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one ; 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  I 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces. 
And  each  moniing  wears  a  new  one ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now  ? 

Brisk.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't.  My  way  of 
writing,  egad ! 


[From  Love  for  Love."] 

AiroBLiCA— Sir  Sampboit  Lkokivd— Tattlk— Mrs  Fraiit— 
Miss  Pruk— Bkn  Lkokkd  and  SKsrAWT. 

[In  the  character  of  fim,  Congrere  gave  the  first  humorous 
and  natural  reprcMmtatlon  of  the  English  sailor,  afterwards  w> 
fertile  and  anniHing  a  subject  of  delineation  with  BmoUetft 
and  other  novelists  and  dramatists.] 

Bm.  Wheie's  father ! 

Serv.  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  you. 

Sir  8:  My  son,  Ben  I  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  ; 
body  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father  ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me, 
boy ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[Kisses  him. 

Bm.  So,  so  ;  enough,  father.  Mess,  I'd  rather  kiss 
these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so'  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

Bm.  Forsooth,  if  you  please.  [Salvtes  her.']  Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here ;  about 
ship  i'faith.  [Kissa  Frail"]  Nay,  an4  you  too,  my 
Mttle  cock-boat — so.  [Kisses  Miss,] 


TtUtle,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  a«hore. 
Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend. 
Sir  S.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weaiy  leagae,  Bes, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay,  been  !  been  far  enough,  an  tW  Ve 
all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  you  all  at  homel  fiov 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val ! 

Sir  S.  Dick !  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been  dtad'thoe 
two  years  ;  1  writ  you  word  when  you  were  at  Leg- 
horn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that's  true  :  marry,  I  had  forgot  DicVi 
dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how  t  I  hare  a  manj 
questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  be  not  married  again, 
father,  be  you  1 

Sir  S.  No,  I  intend  you  shall  many,  Ben  ;  I  would 
not  marry  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  1 — an  yoa  many  ; 
again,  why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again  ;  so  there'i  one  for  i 
t'other,  an  that  be  all.    Pray  don't  let  me  be  joor  ' 
hindrance  ;  e'en  marry  a  God's  name,  an  the  viod 
sit  that  way.    As  for  my  part,  mayhap  I  haTe&o 
mind  to  many.  j 

Mrs  Frail.  That  would  be  a  pity ;  such  ahaDdsome  I 
young  gentleman.  l 

Ben.  Handsome  t  he,  he,  he  ;  nay,  forsooth,  an  job 
be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you,  for  I  love  my  jest, 
an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say  at  sea.    But  I'll  ' 
tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towuds  matrimooj.  , 
I  love  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  irom  la&d 
to  land  :  I  could  never  abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  vc 
call  it.    Now,  a  man  that  is  married  has,  as  it  iren,  | 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn't  | 
get  them  out  again  when  he  would. 
Sir  S.  Ben's  a  wag. 

Ben.  A  man  that  is  married,  d^ye  see,  is  no  raxet  | 
like  another  man  than  a  galley-slaye  is  like  one  of  u  , 
free  sailors.  He  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life ;  and  , 
mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  vessel  into  the  bazpm.  < 
Sir  S.  A  very  wag  !  Ben's  a  very  wag  !  only  ahtik  < 
rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing.  I 

Mrs  F.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily ;  it's  | 
plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  sudi  a  humour  in  a 
husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  t  Many,  and  I  should 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.  H<m  say 
you,  mistress  ?  would  you  like  going  to  Wa !  Mesa, 
you're  a  tight  vessel,  and  well  rigged.  But  111  tell 
YOU  one  thing,  an  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind, 
lady,  you  mayn't  carry  so  much  sail  o'  your  head.  T^p 
and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess. 
MrsF.  lio\  why  so! 
Ben.  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to  he 
overset,  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels  above  miter ; 
he,  he,  he. 

Angelica.  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  vig 
in  nature — ^an  absolute  seaVit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before, 
they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not  take  any- 
thing ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No  ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angiy ;  I 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest,  I  take  a 
jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  he  as  free  with  me. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  at  all  oflended. 
But  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.    Mr  Tattle,  we  mn:st  not  hin- 
der lovers. 
Tattle.  Well,  Miss,  I  have  your  promise. 

[Aside  to  3/t& 
Sir  S.  Body  o'  me,  madam,  you  say  tme.    Look 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.     Come,  Miss,  yon 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  we'll  leave  you  together. 

Miss  Frue.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone ;  may  aoi 
my  cousin  stay  with  me  f 
Sir  S.  No,  no  ;  come,  let  ua  away.  i 

Ben.  Lfook  you,  father ;  mayhftp  the  young  i 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 
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Sir  S,  I  warrant  thee,  boy  ;  come,  come,  we'll  be 
gone  $  I'll  Tenture  that. 

Bx»  and  M  im  PauA. 

Ben,  Come,  mistreiui,  will  you  please  to  sit  down  1 
for  an  joa  stand  astern  a  that'n,  we  shall  never  grapple 
together.  Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair  ;  there,  an  you 
plea!«  to  sit,  I'll  sit  beside  you. 

Miss  Prut,  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if  you  hare 
anything  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off ;  I  an't  deaf. 

Ben,  Why,  that's  true  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't  dumb ; 
I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another.  I'll  heare  off  to 
please  you.  [Sits  farihtr  off."]  An  we  were  a  league 
asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discourse  with  vou,  an 
'twere  not  a  main  high  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  my 
teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am  as  it  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a  Toyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  mv  seeking  ;  I  was  commanded  by  father ; 
and  if  you  like  of  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your 
harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress  1  The  short  of  the 
thing  IS,  that  if  you  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may 
chance  to  swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

Miss  P,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I  don't 
care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No  {  I'm  sorty  for  that.  But  pray,  why  are 
you  so  scornful  1 

Mist  P.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's  mind, 
one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think  ;  and  truly 
I  wont  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that  ;  i^  but  a  folly  to 
lie ;  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  thmk  just  the  con- 
trary way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row 
another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I  m  for  cany- 
ing  things  abore-board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeprn|[  anything 
under  batches  ;  so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I, 
say  so  a  God's  name  ;  there's  no  harm  done.  May- 
ha-p  you  may  be  shame>faced ;  some  maidens,  thof 
they  love  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to 
telf'n  so  to's  face.  If  that's  the  case,  why,  silence 
giTes  consent. 

Miss  P.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  believe  that ;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
\nd  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will.  I'm 
too  big  to  be  whipt ;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  you,  nor  lore  you  at  all,  nor  never  will,  that's 
more.  So  there's  your  answer  for  you,  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

Ben.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
gire  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  d'ye  see, 
and  civil.  As  for  your  love  or  your  liking,  I  don't 
ralue  it  of  a  rope's  end  ;  and  mayhap  I  like  you  as 
little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience 
to  father :  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do. 
But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  should  give  such 
language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  laid 
acro6s  your  shoulders.  Flesh  I  who  are  you !  You 
heard  t'other  handsome  young  woman  speak  civilly 
to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think  of 
jrourself^  I  don't  think  you  ate  any  more  to  compare 
to  her  than  a  can  of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Jlist  P.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
-was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  and  if  he 
mees  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash  your 
Jacket  for  you,  he  will  ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

Ben.  Wnat  1  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
-fcliat  was  here  just  now  I  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket  1 
I>et'n,  let'n,  let'n — ^but  an  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap 
X  may  give  him  a  salt-eel  fcr's  supper,  for  all  that. 
"^Iiat  does  father  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as 
I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy !  Sea-calf  I 
X  aa't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you 
daeese-curd  you.  Many  thee  !  oons,  I'll  many  a 
X^Apland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  con- 
tr*i7  winds  and  wrecked  yessels. 


aXB  JOHN  YANBRUOH. 

Sir  John  Vanbruoh  united  what  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
calls  the  'apparently  incompatible  geniuses'  of  comic 
writer  and  architect.  His  Blenheim  and  Casde 
Howard  have  outlived  the  Provoked  Wife  or  the  Re* 
lapse ;  yet  the  latter  were  highly  popular  once ;  and 
even  Pope,  though  he  admits  his  want  of  grace,  says 
that  he  never  wanted  wit    Vanbrugh  was  the  son 


▲ttiofpraph  and  8osl  of  Yaabrush. 

of  a  successful  sugar-baker,  who  rose  to  be  an  esquire, 
and  comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber,  besides 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dramatist  was  bom  in  the 
French  Bastile,  or  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook.  The  time  of  his  birth  was  about  the  yeaf 
1666,  when  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain  he  was  in  France  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  remained  there  some  years.  In  1695,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  play  of  the  *  Relapse*  and  the  *  I^\>' 
yoked  Wife;'  ^sop,  the  False  Friend,  the  Confederacy, 
and  other  dramatic  pieces  followed.  Vanbrugh  was 
now  highly  popular.  He  made  his  design  of  *  Castle 
Howard*  in  1702,  and  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him 
clarencieux  king-at-arms,  a  heraldic  ulQce,  which 
gratified  Vanbnigh's  vanity.  In  1706,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  Sector  of 
Hanoyer ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  Blenheim. 
He  built  various  other  mansions,  was  knighted  by 
George  I.,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal 
works.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1726.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Vanbrugh  was  engaged  on  a  comedy, 
the  Provoked  Husband,  which  CoUey  Gibber  finished 
with  equal  talent  The  architectural  designs  of 
Vanbrugh  have  been  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  their  display  of  imagination,  and  their  originality 
of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  by  Swift  and  oUier 
wits  of  the  day  for  heaviness  and  incongruity  dT  de- 
sign, Gastle  Howard  and  Blenheim  are  noble  struc- 
tures, and  do  honour  to  the  boldness  of  conceptioa 
and  picturesque  taste  of  Vanbrugh. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  his  plays  which 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  lively  ease  of  his  dialogue^ 
Gongreve  had  more  wit,  but  less  nature,  and  less 
genuine  unaffected  humour  and  gaiety.  Vanbrugh 
drew  more  from  living  originals,  and  depicted  the 
manners  of  his  times — the  coarse  debauchery  of  the 
country  knight,  the  gallantry  of  town-wits  and  for- 
tune hunters,  and  the  love  of  French  intrigue  and 
French  manners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  *  ReUtpse,'  is  the  original  of  most 
of  those  empty  coxcombs  who  abound  in  modem 
comedy*  intent  only  on  dress  and  fashion.  When  he 
loses  his  mistress,  he  consoles  himself  with  this  re- 
flection :— •  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart  is  to  put 
on  a  serene  countenance ;  for  a  philosophical  air  is 
the  most  becoming  tiling  in  the  world  to  the  face  of 
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a  person  of  quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  disgrace 
like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  above 
an  affront  [Aloud."]  Dear  Tom,  since  things  are  thus 
fallen  out^  prithee  give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  <2e  ion  atur — strike  me  dumb !  You  have 
married  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming 
in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her 
inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality — split  my  wind- 
pipe!' 

The  young  lady  thus  eulogised.  Miss  Hoyden,  is 
the  lively,  ignorant,  romping  country  girl  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.  In  the 
•Provoked  Wife,*  the  coarse  pot-house  valour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Garrick*s  famous  part) 
Is  well  contrasted  with  the  fine-lady  airs  and  affec- 
tation of  his  wife,  transported  from  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  extra- 
vagance. Such  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
ments, as  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

These  portraits  of  Vanbrugh's  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  faithfyd  and  characteristic  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
clashed  with  the  most  unblushing  licentiousness.  A 
tone  of  healthful  vivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  feature.  *The 
license  of  the  times,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
*  allowed  Vanbrugh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  his  animal  spirits  $'  but,  like 
Dryden,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue. 

[Pkture  of  the  Life  of  a  Woman  of  FaehtoiL] 

[6Ir  JoRir  Bairra,  in  the  *  ProTokcd  Wife,*  diignfaed  In  hb 
lady's  dreVfjolaa  in  a  drunken  midnight  frdlio,  and  it  taken 
by  the  Constable  and  Watchmen  before  a  Jiutice  of  the  Peace.] 

JvUice,  Pray,  madam,  what  mi^  be  your  lady- 
ship's common  method  of  life !  if  I  may  presume  so 
far.        * 

Sir  John,  Whv,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

Justice,  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
lime,  madam !    Your  morning,  for  example  1 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch,  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  mj  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm 
trailed  to  my  grpat  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid 
reads  me  the  playbills. 

Justice.  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hoar  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Justice.  So,  madam. 

Sir  John.  By  that  time  m^  head  is  half  dressed,  I 
hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meat's  all^  cold  upon  the  table ;  to 
amend  which  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

Justice.  Poor  man! 

Sir  John.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser- 
vants are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease  to 
do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  whom  I  hope  1  never  shall  find  one  at  home 
while  I  shall  live. 

Justice.  So!  there's   the  morning  and  afternoon 


pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray,  how,  madam,  do  joa 
pass  your  evenings  I 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  great 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  Uie  main  ! 
Oons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound !  Why,  do  yon 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  home 
and  mend  napkins !    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  head  I 

Justice.  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Constable!  What  will 
this  age  come  to  I 

OonsL  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  such  womeo 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks! 

Fable. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  ladr*"  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learned  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  be  I 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry: 
And  truly  he  muse  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thoaght  your  aiiy  beaux, 
W^ith  powered  wig  and  dancing  shoes, 
Were  goo<mr  nothing — ^mend  his  soul! 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  dome, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  tee. 

The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 

Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 

With  such  an  air  and  Ruch  a  mien — 

Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  short. 

He  quickly  spoiled  the  statcHman's  spori. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather, 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together ! 

GEORGE  FARQURAR. 

George  Farqithar  was  a  better  artist,  in  stage 
effect  and  happy  combinations  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, than  any  of  this  race  of  comic  writers.  He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  love  of  adventure, 
which  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  oo 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  Farquhar  was  an  Irish- 
man, horn  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  and,  after  some 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.  Happening 
accidentally  to  wound  a  brother  actor  in  a  fendng 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
procured  a  commission  in  the  army  from  the  Earl  ol 
Orrery.  His  first  play,  Lot^e  and  a  Bottle,  came  out 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698 ;  the  Qmstant  Coiqde  in  1700; 
the  Inconstant  in  1703 ;  the  Stage- Coach  in  1704;  the 
Twin  Jiitfab  in  1705 ;  the  Recruiting  Officer  in  1706} 
and  the  Beaux^  Stratagem  in  1707.  Farquhar  was 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  had  deceived  him  by 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  he  sunk 
a  victim  to  ill  health  and  overexertion  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  A  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Wilks  the  actor,  possesses  a  touching  brevity  of  ex- 
pression :— *  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  anytliing  to  leave 
thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two  helpless  girla. 
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Ixmk  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that 
was  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  thine — George 
Farqurar.'  One  of  these  daughters,  it  appears,^ 
married  a  *  low  tradesman/  and  the  other  became  a 
servant,  while  their  mother  died  in  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  indigence. 

The  *  Beaux'  Stratagem*  is  Farquhar's  best  corned}'. 
The  plot  is  adminibly  managed,  and  the  disguises  of 
Arelier  and  Aimwell  form  a  ludicrous,  yet  natural 
aeries  of  incidents.  Boniface,  the  landlord,  is  still 
one  of  our  best  representatives  of  the  English  inn- 
keeper, and  there  is  genius  as  well  as  truth  in  the 
delineation.  Scrub,  the  servant,  is  equally  true  and 
arousing ;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free 
spoken,  if  not  as  fhiil  as  the  fine-bred  ladies  of  Con- 
greve  and  Vanbrugh,  are  sufficiently  discriminated. 
Sergeant  Kite,  in  the  *  Recruiting  CMSIcer,'  is  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  low  life  and  humour  rarely  surpassed. 
Farquhar  has  not  the  ripe  wit  of  Congreve,  or  of  our 
best  comic  writers.  He  was  the  Smollett,  not  the 
Fielding  of  the  stage.  His  characters  are  lively ;  and 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  amusing 
and  so  happily  contrived  to  interest  the  audience, 
that  the  spectator  is  charmed  with  the  variety  and 
vivacity  of  the  scene. 

*  Farquhar,*  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured, 
sensitive,  reflecting  man,  of  so  high  an  order  of  what 
may  be  coiled  the  town  dass  of  genius,  as  to  sympa- 
thise with  mankind  at  large  upon  the  strength  of 
what  he  saw  of  them  in  litUe,  and  to  extract  from  a 
quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just  short 
of  tlw  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  turn  what  he  had  experienced  in  common  life 
to  the  best  account,  but  required  in  all  cases  the 
support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not 
project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little 
world  too  much,  and  the  universal  too  little.  He  saw 
into  all  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ; 
and  if  he  had  had  a  larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall 
back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  probably  not  have 
died  of  it  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common, 
and  grown  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in 
the  sudden  gulfs  and  aching  voids  of  that  new  region, 
and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  islands. 
His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal 
manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority 
to  it,  compelled  liim  to  assume  in  his  writings  all  the 
airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendency ;  and  when 
it  had  once  warmed  itself  in  this  way,  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  its 
best  condition,  and  could  have  gone  on  for  ever,  in- 
creasing both  in  enjoyment  and  in  power,  had  exter- 
nal circumstances  been  favourable.  He  was  becom- 
ing gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sore  anxiety,  called  him  away  as  if  from  a  pleasant 
party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest' 

[Hununmu  Soate  ai  an  Inn,} 
BoinrAca^— AiMwatu 

Ben,  This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

Aim,  You're  my  landloid,  I  sappose  t 

Bon,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface  ;  pretty  well 
known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  Oh,  Mr  Boniface,  your  servant 

Bon.  Oh,  sir,  what  will  your  honour  please  to  drink, 
OS  the  saying  is  t 

Aim.  1  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much 
famed  for  ale  ;  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon,  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  iu  StafTordRhire :  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as 
milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will 
be  just  fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March, 
old  style. 


Aim,  You're  veiy  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your 
ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children  :  I'll  show  you  such  ale.  Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  ;f0u  shall 
taste  my  anno  domini.  I  hare  lived  in  Litchfield, 
man  and  boy,  abore  eight-and-fiftv  years,  and  I 
believe  have  not  consum^  eight-and-mty  ounces  of 
meat. 

Aim,  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  by 
your  bulk  ! 

^OR.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale  :  I  have  ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 

Bntsr  Tspstsr  with  a  Tankaid. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see Your  worship's  health : 

[DrifJa] — Ha !  delicious,  delicious  :  fancy  it  Bur- 
gundy ;  only  fancy  it — and  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a 
quart 

^tm.  [Drinki']  Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong !  it  roust  be  so,  or  how  would  we  be 
strong  that  drink  it  1 

Aim,  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale^ 
landlord  I 

^on.  Eight-ond-fifty  years,  upon  mv  credit,  sir; 
but  it  killMl  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass  I 

Bon,  I  don't  know  how,  sir  ;  she  would  not  let  the 
ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir  ;  she  was  for  qualifying 
it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is  ; 
and  an  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottles  of 
usquebaugh — but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well 
after  ;  but,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman, 
you  know. 

Aim,  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  hert 

Bon,  My  Ladv  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done :  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off:  but  she's 
happy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  jrou  mentioned! 

Bon.  Odds  my  life,  sir,  we'll  dnnk  her  health : 
[Z)rinJb]— My  Ladv  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  Her  last  husband,  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a-yeor ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  charitable  uses  for 
the  ^ood  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  any  children  t 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charles  ; 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  county,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husbuid, 
'Squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  drink  his  health 
[Brinks.] 

Aim,  What  sort  of  a  man  is  het 

Bon,  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little^ 
thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  faith ;  but  he's  a 
man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim,  A  sportsman,  I  suppose ! 

Bon,  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours  to* 
gether  sometimes. 

Aim,  A  fine  sportsnuui,  truly! — ^and  married,  you 
say! 

Bon.  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But  he*i 
my  landlord,  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not 
Sir,  my  humble  serrioe  [Drinh.]  Though  I  value 
not  a  farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his 
rent  at  quarter^lay ;  I  hare  a  good  running  trade ;  I 
have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her — —but  no 
matter  for  that. 

Aim,  You're  very  happy,  Mr  Bonifisce :  pray,  what 
other  company  have  you  in  town  t 

Bon,  A  power  of  fine  ladies^  and  then  we  have  tha 
French  officers. 
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Aim.  Oh,  that's  right ;  you  hare  a  good  many  of 
thofe  gentlemen  ;  pray,  how  do  you  like  their  com- 
pany! 

J3<m,  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish  we 
had  as  many  more  of  'em.  They're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  double  for  ererything  they  hare.  They 
know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
maJiing  of  'em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reimburse 
us  a  little  ;  one  of  'cm  lodges  in  my  house  iBell  rings.] 
I  beg  your  worship's  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

[From  the  Recruiting  Officer.^ 

ficura—The  Market-Flaoo. 

Omm  beats  the  Grenadier's  March.    Enter  SsaocAirr  Km, 

followed  by  Tvomas  Arri.BTHKS,  Costar  Pbarmaiw,  and 

tlieMoa. 

Kite  [Making  a  apeech.]  If  anr  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
or  others,  bare  a  mind  to  serre  ^ts  mi^esty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king  ;  if  any  'prentices  have  serere 
masten,  any  children  hare  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
senrants  have  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raren,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrews^ 
bury,  and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment. [brumJl  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inretgle  any  man  ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour : 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiers — grenadier^  gentlemen.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  obserre  this  cap— this  is  the  cap  of  honour — 
it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be. bom  six  foot 
high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  Sir,  will  you  gire 
me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head ! 

CotL  Is  there  no  harm  in'tf  Wont  the  cap  list 
mel 

Kite.  No,  no ;  no  mora  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
■ee  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cost.  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  conjuration  in  it  t — 
no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  I 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Coet.  }Ay  mind  misgires  roe  plaguily.  Let  me  see 
it.  [dhing  to  put  it  on.']  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.    Smell,  Tummas. 

Tko,  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Coit.  Pray,  sergeant^  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
face  of  it  1 

Kite,  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cost.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite.  Oh,  a  mighty  large  bed ! — bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cost.  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite.  Sound ! — ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Cost.  Wauns !  I  wish  that  mv  wife  lay  there. 

Kite.  Say  you  so !  then  I  finci,  brother 

Cost.  Brother!  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  yet.  Look  ye,  sergeant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see.  If  I  have  a  mind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  brothership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
brothering  me,  faith. 

Kite.  1  coax!  I  wheedle!  I'm  above  it,  sir;  I  have 
•erred  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  must  own  you  are  a  man  eveiy  inch  of  you;  a 
pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow!  I  love  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  scorn  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man 
better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads! — he 
iteps  like  a  castle ! — ^but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man! 
"     m,  honest  lad  I  will  you  take  share  of  a  pot ! 


Cost.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  hig^ 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now,  genUs- 
men,  I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — here's  a  pune 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at  mj 
quarters ;  'tis  the  king's  money  and  the  king's  drink; 
ne*s  a  generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  I^ealth! 

A  U  Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  Huzza,  then !— hum  for  the  king  and  the 
honour  of  Shropshire. 

AUMob.  Huzza! 

Kite.  Beat  drum.  [ExemU  thauting.    Drm 

heating  the  Orenadier^t  Monk. 


ScBira— The  Street. 

Enter  Kira,  with  Costa  a  Psarmaim  in  one  haad,  sal 
Thomas  AppLBTaaa  in  the  other,  dnmk. 

KiTaSfangii 

Our  'prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes, 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over,  &c.    [The  mob  ting  the  dtnt. 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
Bv  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives, 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  awaj. 
Over,  &c 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus wc  soldiers  live!  drink, ttO|i 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say— wc  lire— 'til 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — we  are  all  princei; 
why,  why  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor,  sod 
I'm  a  prince ;  now,  an't  we ! 

2%o.  No,  seigeant ;  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

KiU.  No! 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice-of-peace. 

Kite.  A  justice-of-peace,  man  ! 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  presnng  id, 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  fon. 

jtite.  Done ;  you  are  a  justioe-of-peace,  and  yoo  an 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke;  an't  I! 

Cost.  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite,  A  queen ! 

CosL  At,  of  England ;  that's  greater  than  any  king 
of  them  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith!  Huzza  for  the  queen. 
r^Mao.]  But  harkye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  you  Hr 
Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  king's  picture! 

Both.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty ;  God  bless  the  mark! 
— see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takei  two  broad  pieces  omtefhufodxi; 
preaenta  one  to  each. 

Tho.  The  wonderful  works  of  nature! 

[Looking  at  iL 
What's  this  written  about!  here's  a  posy,  I  beliera 
Ca-ro«lus  !  what's  that,  sei|geant ! 

Kite.  Oh,  Carolus!  why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  King 
George ;  that's  all. 

Cost.  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scoUard.  Sef^geant, 
will  you  part  with  this!  I'll  buy  it  on  you,  if  it 
come  withm  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite,  A  crown !  never  talk  of  buying ;  'tis  the  same 
thing  among  friends,  yon  know.  Ill  present  than  to 
ye  iMth:  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.  Pot 
them  up,  and  remember  your  old  fneud  when  I  la 
over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

[Theg sinfft  asul puii^  Aemm9» 
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Kiter  PvuMMt  the  Kecrultiny  Officer,  dngixig. 

Orer  the  hills  and  over  the  main, 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  commands,  and  we'll  obey, 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  I'll  make 
one  among  you.     Who  are  these  hearty  lads  t 

KiU,  Oir  with  your  hats ;  'ounds !  off  with  yonr 
hat^ ;  this  is  the  captain ;  the  captain. 

Tho.  We  hare  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

CobL  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh  ! 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  Tse  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  captain  in 
England.     My  rether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  sergeant! 

Kile,  A  couple  of  honest  brare  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  senre  their  king :  I  hare  entertained  them 
just  now  as  Tolunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  hare  : 
Tolunteen  are  the  men  I  want  ;  those  are  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

C'Mt.  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  !  are  you  listed ! 

Tho.  Flesh  !  not  I  :  are  you,  Costar  ! 

Cost.  Wounds  !  not  I. 

Kite.  What !  not  listed  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  Tciy  good 
jeat,  i'faith. 

CosL  Come,  Tumroaa,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite,  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behare  your- 
selves better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas! 
honest  Costar ! 

Tho.  No,  no  ;  we'll  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay  :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Mar)''s  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
pout  till  he  be  relicTcd,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his 
belly  the  next  minute. 

Plwne.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant  1 .  I'm  afraid 
yoa  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite,  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
•ir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  donit  downright  denr  it 
Deither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being  shot ; 
but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  ciril  way,  and  begging 
your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plume,  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of  you 
received  any  of  tho  king's  money ! 

CosL  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kite,  They  have  each  of  them  received  one  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Cott,  Wounds!  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  list^  and 
■hot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cott,  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ier- 
geaut  gave  me  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 
'tother  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume,  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  yon.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-tweuty  shillings  each. 

C<i9i.  So,  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twenty 
shillingH  in  Latin  t 

Tho.  Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

Co9t.  Flesh ;  but  we  an't,  Tummaa :  I  desire  to  be 
carried  before  the  ma^or,  captain. 

[Captain  and  Sergeant  whitper  ihe  vhHe. 

Plume.  'Twill  never  do,  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruin 
me  at  last.  I  wont  lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  m^  sergeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that  you 
m  fairly  listed. 


27u).  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers  have 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  but  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath, 
'twould  be  downright  peijuration. 

Plume.  Look  ye,  rascal,  you  villain !  if  I  find  that 
you  have  impose<l  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  you  to  death,  you  dog !    Come,  how  was  it ! 

Tho.  Nay,  then,  we'll  speak.  Your  sergeant,  ar 
you  say,  is  a  rogue ;  an*t  like  your  worship,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon  ;  and 

Cost.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
sent. 

Plume.  How  1  by  way  of  a  present  1  the  rascal !  Ill 
teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like  you.  Scoun- 
drel, rogue,  villain ! 

[Beati  off  the  Sergeant ,  emdfollowi. 

Both.  0  brave  noble  captain!  huzza!  A  brave 
captain,  faith ! 

Cott.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beating. 
This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw.  Wounds! 
I've  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 

Eater  Plvmb. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as  » 
kidnapper  to  steal  slaves. 

Co$t.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  bnt  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do  now ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now 
I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Co:«tar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

Plume.  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  you ;  the  king's  money  was  in  vour  pockets 
— my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed  ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing  ;  you  are  both 
of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Cost.  Thank  vou,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  can't  find 
in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tko.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever :  every  man  has 
his  lot,  and  you  have  yours.  What  think  you  of  a 
purse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  of 
your  firelock,  eh  I 

Cott.  Waunsl  I'll  have  it.  Captain,  give  me  » 
shilling ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar  1  do'na ;  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  for 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

Tho.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

[Cries,  and  puUs  bad:  his  arm. 

Cost.  I  wuU,  I  wull.  Waunds  I  my  mind  gives  ma 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself:  I  take  your  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  wherever 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can. 

[Aside, 

Cost.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part  t 

Tho.  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leave  thee.  Come,  cap- 
tain, I'll  e'en  go  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  hav« 
two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than  m 


two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more, 
your  name ! 


Plume,  Here,  my  lad.  [Oives  him  money,}    NoWf 


Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  yours ! 

Cost,  Costar  Pearmain. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bom  where  t 

Tho.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
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Plume,  Very  welL    Coarage,  mj  UuIa.    Now,  we*U 
\^Smgi,]  Over  the  hilU  and  far  awajr ; 
Courage,  boj«,  it*ii  one  to  ten 
But  we  return  all  gentlemen ; 
While  oonquerinff  colours  we  difplaj, 
Over  the  hHli  and  far  awaj. 
Kite,  take  care  of  them. 

Eater  KiTB. 
Kite.  An't  jon  a  couple  of  pretty  fellowi,  nowt 
Here  you  hare  complained  to  the  captain ;  I  am  to  be 
turned  out,  and  one  of  you  will  be  eeigeant.    Which 
of  you  is  to  haTe  my  halberd  I 

Kite,  So  yon  ahall — in  your  gutf.  March,  you 
■ooundreltl  {BeaU  them  off. 

Among  the  other  lucoetsful  writers  for  the  stage, 
maybe  instanced  Collet  Gibber  (1671-1757),  an 
actor  and  manager,  whose  comedy,  the  CareUsM  Hus- 
band, is  still  deservedly  a  favourite.  Gibber  was  a 
lively  amusing  writer,  and  his  Apology  for  his  IMe  is 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  autobiographies  of  the 
language.  When  Pope  displaced  Theobald,  to  install 
Gibber  as  hero  of  the  *  Dunciad,*  he  suffered  his  judg- 
ment to  be  blinded  by  personal  vindictivcness  and 
prejudice.  Golley  Gibber  was  vain,  foolish,  and  some- 
times ridiculous,  but  never  a  dunce.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  was  also  a  dramatic  author,  and  obtained 
from  George  L  a  patent,  appointing  him  manager 
and  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians. 
Steele's  play,  the  OmttiouM  Lovers^  combines  moral 
instruction  with  amusement,  but  is  rather  insipid 
and  languid  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  The  Dittreat 
Mother,  translated  from  lUcine,  was  brought  out  by 
Ambrose  Philips,  the  friend  of  Addison,  and  was 
higlily  successful.  Aaron  Hill  adapted  the  Zara 
of  Voltaire  to  the  English  theatre,  and  wrote  some 
original  dramas,  which  entitled  him,  no  less  than  his 
poems,  to  the  niche  he  has  obtained  in  Pope's  *  Ihm- 
ciad.*  A  more  legitimate  comic  writer  appeared  in 
Mrs  Susanna  Gentuyrb  (1667-1 723\  an  Irish  lady, 
whose  life  and  writings  were  immoral,  but  who  pos- 
sessed considerable  dramatic  skill  and  talent  Her 
comedies,  the  Busy  Body,  71lk«  Wonder,  a  Woman 
keeps  a  Secret,  and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  are  still 
favourite  acting  plays.  Her  plots  and  incidents  are 
admirably  arranged  for  stage  effect,  and  her  charac- 
ters well  discriminated.  Mrs  Centlivre  had  been 
fome  time  an  actress,  and  her  experience  had  been 
of  service  to  her  in  writing  for  the  stage. 

ESSAYISTi. 

HE  age  now  under 
notice  does  not  de- 
greater  lustre 
from  its  poets  and 
comic  dramatists, 
than  from  its  origi- 
nating a  new  and 
peculiar  kind  of 
literature,  which 
consisted  in  short 
essays  on  men  and 
manners,  published 
jT  periodically.  Papers 
v\  containing  news 
had  been  esta- 
blished in  .London, 
and  other  large 
cities,  since  the 
time  of  the  civil 
war;  but  the  idea 
~  ~  of  issuing  a  perio- 

dical sheet,  commenting  on  the  events  of  private 


life,   and  the  dispositions   of  ordinarv  men,  iru  I 
never  before  cnteitaSned  either  in  England  or  else- 
where.   In  France,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  cde-  | 
brated  Montaigne  had  published  in  the  lixteenth  i 
century  a  series  of  essays,  of  which  manners  fonned  ' 
the  chief  topic.    Still  more  recently.  La  Bmjere, 
another  French  author,  had  published  his  C&orae-  i 
ters,   in  which   tlte  artificial   life  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  sketched  with  minute  fidelity,  and  | 
the  most  ingenious  sarcasm.    But  it  was  now  for  the  i 
first  time  that  any  writer  ventured  to  undertake  a 
work,  in  which  lie  should  meet  the  public  seyend 
times  each  week  with  a  brief  paper,  either  diiciiss- 
ing  some  feature  of  society,  or  relating  Moie  livel/ 
tale,  allegory,  or  anecdote. 

UR  RICHARD  STEELB— >J06EPH  ADDI80V. 

The  credit  of  commencing  this  branch  of  liters- 
ture  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  gentlen^an  of 
English  parentage,  bom  in  Ireland  while  hit  father 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lurd* 


^^^ss-^ 


Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  Through  thednkei 
influence,  Steele  was  phtced  at  the  Charter-house 
school  in  London,  where  a  warm  and  long-coii tinned 
friendship  between  him  and  Addison  took  its  riie. 
He  thence  removed,  in  1692,  to  Merton  college, 
Oxford ;  but  after  spending  several  years  in  de- 
sultory study,  became  so  enamoured  of  the  roilitaiy 
profession,  that,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasion  of  his 
friends,  and  liis  failure  to  procure  an  appointment, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  horse-guards. 
In  this  step,  by  which  tlie  succession  to  a  rela- 
tion's estate  in  Wexford  was  lost,  he  gave  a  itrik- 
ing  manifestation  of  that  recklessness  whidi  nnfctf^ 
tunately  distinguished  him  through  life.  In  the 
army,  his  wit,  vivacity,  and  good  humour,  speedilj 
rendered  him  such  a  favourite,  that  the  officers  of 
his  regiment,  desirous  to  have  him  among  them- 
selves, procured  for  him  the  rank  of  an  ensign.  Thus 
situated,  he  plunged  deeply  into  the  fashionable 
follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  enlarging,  however,  b/ 
such  conduct,  that  knowledge  of  life  and  charactcf 
which  proved  so  useful  to  him  in  the  composition  of 
his  works.  During  this  course  of  dissipation,  bein^ 
sometimes  visited  by  qualms  of  conscience^  he  drew 
up,  for  thepurpose  of  self-admonition,  a  small  treatise 
entitled  Tie  Christian  Hero,  awl  afterwards  pub- 
lished it  as  a  still  more  powerful  check  upon  hii 
irregular  passions.    Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  em 
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the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  led  to  any  perceptible  improve- 
ment.  In  order  to  enliven  his  character,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
produced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  7^  Funeral^ 
or  Grief  a-h-mode,  in  which,  with  much  humour, 
there  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  time.  Steele, 
though  personally  too  much  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  sendee 
of  virtue.  In  1703.  he  sent  forth  another  successful 
comedy,  called  The  Tender  Htuband,  or  The  Aecom- 
plithed  Fools;  and  in  the  year  following  was  repre- 
sented hit  third,  entitled  7%«  Lying  Lover,  the 
strain  of  which  proved  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  1722,  when 
his  admirable  comedy,  7%«  Qmxunu  Lovere,  was 
brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.  *  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele,'  says  Dr  Drake, 
'  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  alter  the  licentious 
affe  of  Charles  II.,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  them  with  the 
brilliMocy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the  human  heart;  and 
he  taught  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  eflbrts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  punishment  of  the  wick^.** 

After  the  failure  of  'The  Lying  Lover,*  which, 
he  says,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,*  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
tlirough  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Acciirdingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  1709,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet 
desiKi)ed  to  appear  three  tin»es  a-week,  *  to  expose,' 
as  the  author  stated,  *  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  olT 
the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
t(>  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
disciiurse,  and  our  behaviour.'  Steele,  who  had  then 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qualified  for  his 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  free 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  entertaining.  To  conciliate  the 
ordinary  readers  of  news,  a  part  of  each  paper  was 
devoted  to  public  and  political  intelligence ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.  At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaif,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  by  Swift ;  but  his  real  name 
soon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papers  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discniss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.  When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
271st  number,  which  was  published  on  the  9d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
oomnnence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  This 
was  the  more  celebrated  Spectator^of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  1711.  The 
'  Spectator'  was  published  daily,  and  each  number 
was  invariaUy  a  complete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.  Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  from  its  commencement,  and 
they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from  a  few 
other  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Thomas 
Ttckcll,  and  a  gentleman  named  Budgell.  The 
greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are 

•  Emys  lUuitratIv*  of  th«  Tatter,  he.  L  87. 


by  Steele;  wliile  Addison  contributed  most  of  the 
articles  in  wliich  there  is  any  grave  reflection  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persons  were  introduced  as  friends  of  the 
supposed  editor,  partly  for  amusement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  them  on  occasions  where 
their  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  country  gentleman  was  described  under  the  nanae 
of  Sir  Ro^  de  Coverley,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  when  matters  connected  with  rural  affairs 
were  in  quesljon.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  IPH  Honeycomb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  world ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  represented  the  commercial  interest  Of  these 
characters.  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  happily 
delineated :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entirely  a 
being  of  Addison's  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  round  of  Englisli  fiction,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter delineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  Tlie  'Spectator,'  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  numbers,  or 
eight  volumes,  is  not  only  much  superior  to  the 
'  Tatlcr,'  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatever.  All  that  regards  the  tmaller 
tnorals  and  decencies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is 
touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  seriousness  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  8lsing  phraseology  and 
profane  swearing.  The  •  Spectator*  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  most  persons  of 
taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  large 
sale. 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  the 
'  Spectator'  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele,  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian,  which 
was  also  issued  daily,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  between  the  *  Spectator*  and  *  Tatlcr,'  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  t>f  Pope,  Berkeley,  and 
Budgell.  Addison's  papers  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Steele  himself.  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy- one  papers  of  which  the  *Tatler'  is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  conjointly  thirty- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  *  Spectators,' 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty.  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  'Guardians,*  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  *  Tatlcr'  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
fashionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vul- 
gar. •  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.** 
Politics  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies } 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices; 
gaming  and  drunkenness  abounded ;  and  the  practice 
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of  daelling  wea  carried  to  a  most  irrational  excess. 
In  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruption  of 
Charles  II/s  reign  continued  tt)  prevail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  rank  were  the  hahitual  encouragers  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  bull -baiting,  bear-baiting, 
and  prize-fighting.  To  the  amelioration  of  this 
wretched  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselves  with  equal  zeal  and 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator:—*!  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  ma|^ty,  that  my 
readers  may,  if  possible,  both  way^n^l  their  ac- 
count in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the 
end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermittent  starts  of  thought,  I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men ;  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses.' 

Of  the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  with  the  authors  themselves.  All 
speak  of  a  decided  and  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  '  of  a  popular 
relish  for  elegant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Tatler  ;'*  to 
the  progress  of  this  new-furmed  desire,  the  **  Specta- 
tor" and  "  Guardian"  gave  fresh  acceleration ;  nor  has 
the  impulse  wliieh  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  tliese  papers,  in 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  ascribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations. 
Tliey,  it  may  be  affirmed,  first  pointed  out,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  insinuating  address,  the  best 
authors  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modern  times, 
and  infused  into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauties ;  they,  calling  to  their  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  effectually  detected 
the  sources  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  they 
first  rendered  criticism  familiar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  excited  that  curiosity,  that  acute- 
ncss  and  precision,  which  have  since  enabled  so  many 
classes  of  readers  to  enjoy,  and  to  appreciate  with 

i'udgnient,  the  various  productions  of  geniua  and 
gaming. 

To  the  essays  of  Addison,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  tlie  formation  of  a  style  beyond 
all  former  precedent  pure,  fascinating,  and  correct, 
that  may  be  said  to  have  efiected  a  revolution  in 
our  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  refinements  of  modem  criticism,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

In  the  "  Spectator,"  moreover,  was  the  public  first 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  form  a  disquisition  whidi,  while  it  in- 
structed and  delighted  the  unlearned  reader,  led  the 
way,  tliough  the  arrogance  of  tlie  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disclaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modern  ostentation  philotophical  criticism. 

To  the  drculation  of  tliese  volumes  also  may  bo 


ascribed  the  commencement  of  a  just  taste  in  the 
fields  of  fancy  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  critique 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  the  Gothic  style 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  rie- 
gance,  the  creations  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  which 
are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  the  **  Tatler," 
"Spectator,"  and  "Guardian,"  soon  disseminated 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  formatlan  of 
landscape,  and  more  attractire  views  of  sublioiity 
and  beauty  in  the  loftier  regions  of  true  poetry. 

In  fact,  from  the  perusal  of  these  essays,  that  large 
body  of  the  people  included  in  the  middle  class  of 
society  first  derived  their  capability  of  judging  of 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  gradually,  from  this  epoch,  became 
entitled  to  the  distinguished  appellations  of  literary 
and  critical  Tlie  readers  of  the  "  Spectator^  had  beea 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  for  lite- 
rature which  characterised  the  genius  of  Addison ; 
they  had  felt  and  admired  the  delicacy,  the  amenity, 
and  the  purity  of  his  composition,  and  were  soon 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  comparison  the  pre> 
tensions  of  succeeding  candidates  for  fame.     *    * 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  numerous  benefits 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  through  the  medinm 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  importance  were  the 
services  which  they  derived  from  them  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ntannen  and  moraU,  Both  public  and  private 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  received  a  firmer  tone 
and  finer  polish  fh>m  their  precepts  and  examples ; 
the  acrimony  and  malevolenoe  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opinion  were  in 
a  short  time  greatly  mitigated ;  and  the  talents  whidi 
had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  controvenj, 
were  diverted  into  channels  where  elegance  and  kam- 
ing  mutually  assisted  in  refining  and  purifying  the 
passions.* 

Tlie  success  and  utility  of  the '  Tatler,"  •  Spectator,* 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  tlie  appearance,  thToaghont 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  many  works  similar  in 
form  and  purpose;  but  of  these,  with  tiie  excep- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  World,  dm- 
noieseur.  Mirror,  and  Lounger,  none  can  be  said  to 
have  obtuned  a  place  in  the  standard  literature  of 
our  country.  Of  the  productions  just  named,  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
authors  principally  concerned  in  them ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  suiflcient  to  remark,  that 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  from  forty* 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  Dr  Drake  has  been 
able  to  compile  only  four  volumes  of  papers  above 
mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  excellenoe  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  *  British  Essayists,'  as  this  dass 
of  writings  is  usually  called,  it  cannot  he  concealed, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuzy,  their 
popularity  has  undergone  a  considerable  decline. 
This,  we  think,  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  All 
that  relates  in  them  to  temporary  fashions  and  ab> 
surdities,  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  date; 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  rudenesses  which  they 
attack,  have  either  been  expelled  from  good  society 
by  their  own  influence,  or  are  now  fallen  into  such 
general  discredit,  that  any  formal  exposure  of  them 
appears  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Add  to  this,  that 
innumerable  popular  works  of  distinguished  excel- 
lence, on  the  same  dass  of  subjects^  hare  appeared 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayists  are  no  longer  in 
undi«yi*od  possession  of  the  field  which  they  origi- 
nally and  so  hAiviiir%hlr  occupied.    Since  the  age  of 

*  The  ideetlan  wu  paUU^M  la  Mil,  radar  the  tHIe  of 
'  The  Gleener;  a  Serioi  of  Fen.>^tnia  EMaTi,  eelBeled  aai 
arranged  from  scarce  or  fw^ecieo  wil'iin—.  Bj  Nathaa 
Drake:  MJX*  8vo. 
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Queen  Anne,  moreover,  there  has  come  into  request 
a  more  vigorous,  straightforward,  and  exciting  style 
of  writing  than  that  of  Steele,  or  even  of  Addison, 
«o  that  the  public  taste  now  demands  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  something  more  lively  and  piquant  than 
what  seemed  to  our  grandmothers  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  agreeable  writing.  Yet,  after  making  every 
abatement,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  in  these 
collections  so  many  admirably  written  essays  on 
subjects  of  abiding  interest  and  importance  —  on 
cliaracters,  virtues,  vices,  and  manners,  which  will 
chequer  society  while  the  human  race  endures — 
that  a  judicious  selection  can  never  fail  to  present 
indescribable  charms  to  the  man  of  taste,  piety, 
philanthropy,  and  refinement.  In  particular,  the 
humorous  productions  of  Addison,  which  to  this 
day  have  never  been  surpassed,  will  probably  main- 
tain a  popularity  coexistent  with  our  language  itself. 
But  to  return  to  the  biography  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  While  conducting  the  *Tatler,'  and  for 
some  years  previously  to  it«  commencement,  he 
occupied  the  post  of  Gazette  writer  under  the  Whig 
ministry ;  and  for  the  support  which  he  gave  them 
in  the  political  department  of  that  work,  he  was 
rewarded  in  1710  with  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Stamp-office.  When  the 
Tories  the  same  year  came  into  power,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  win  over  his  services,  by  allowing  him 
to  retain  office,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  farther 
preferment ;  but  Steele,  true  to  his  principles,  pre- 
served silence  on  politics  for  several  years,  till  at 
length,  in  the  *  Guardian'  of  28th  April  1713,  he 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  a  famous  Tory 
paper  called  the  *  Examiner,*  in  which  Dr  Swift  at 
that  time  wrote  with  great  force  and  virulence.  In 
this  step,  the  patriotism  of  Steele  prevailed  over  his 
interest,  for  he  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  manly  letter 
to  Lord  Oxford,  resigned  the  emoluments  which  he 
derived  from  government  Thus  freed  from  tram- 
mels, he  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  poli- 
tituil  warfare,  to  which  he  was  excited  by  the  danger 
that  seemed,  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  to  threaten  the  Protestant  succession.  Not 
content  with  wielding  the  pen,  he  procured  a  seat  in 
parliament ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  speedily 
expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which 
lie  commented  on  public  affairs  in  one  of  his  pam- 
plilets.  For  these  efforts  against  the  Tory  party, 
he  wiis,  on  the  accession  of  George  1.,  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  surveyor  to  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton 
court.  He  obtained  once  more  a  seat  in  parliament, 
was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  in  1717  visited 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  forfeited 
estates.  While  in  the  northern  metropolis,  he  made 
a  liopeless  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  and  Scotch  churches ;  and  also  furnished  a  proof 
of  his  humorous  disposition,  by  giving  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  a  multitude  of  beggars  and  decayed 
tradesmen,  collected  from  the  streets.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  offended  the  ministry  by  strenuously 
opposing  a  bill  which  aimed  at  fixing  permanently 
the  number  of  peers,  and  prohibiting  the  king  from 
creating  any,  except  fur  the  purpose  of  replacing 
extinct  families.  By  this  proceeding  he  not  only 
lost  a  profitable  theatrical  patent  which  he  had  en- 
joyed for  some  years,  but  became  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  old  friend  Addison,  which  arose 
during  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  Addison  took 
tlie  side  of  the  ministry.  That  eminent  person  for- 
got his  dignity  so  far  as  to  speak  of  Steele  as  *  Little 
Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets;' 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Steele,  that,  notwith- 
standing so  gross  an  insult,  he  retained  both  the 
feeling  and  the  language  of  respect  for  his  anta- 
gonist, and  was  content  with  administering  a  mild 


reproof  through  the  medium  of  a  quotation  from  the 
tragedy  of  Cato.  *  Every  reader,'  says  Dr  John- 
son, *  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious 
friends,  after  so  many  ye^rs  passed  in  confidence 
and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  conformity  of 
opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should  finally  part 
in  acrimonious  opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was 
bellum  plusquam  civile^  as  Lucan  expresses  it.  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advocates  ?  But  among 
the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we  are  doomed 
to  number  the  instabilities  of  friendship.'*  During 
his  long  intercourse  with  Addison,  Steele,  though 
completely  eclipsed  by  his  friend,  never  evinced 
towards  him  the  slightest  symptom  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  him  with  uniform  admiration  and  respect. 

Though  Steele  realised  considerable  sums  by  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  places  under  government, 
and  the  theatrical  patent,  and  farther  increased  his 
resources  by  marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  in  South 
Wales,  he  was  always  at  a  loss  for  money,  which,  it 
may  be  said,  he  could  neither  want  nor  keep.  With 
many  amiable  features  of  character — such  as  good- 
nature, vivacity,  candour,  urbanity,  and  affection — 
and  with  a  high  admiration  of  virtue  in  the  abstract, 
his  conduct,  as  we  have  seen,  was  frequently  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  propriety — a  circumstance 
which  is  attributed  in  part  to  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Being  once  reproached  by  Whiston,  a 
strange  but  disinterested  enthusiast  in  religion,  for 
giving  a  vote  in  parliament  contrary  to  his  former 
professed  opinions,  he  replied,  *  Mr  Whiston,  you 
can  walk  on  foot,  but  I  cannot ;'  a  sentiment  which, 
if  serious,  certainly  lays  him  open  to  the  severest 
censure.  But  on  various  trying  occasions,  his  poli- 
tical virtue  stood  firm ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
mention,  that  when  his  afiairs  became  involved 
shortly  before  his  df  ath,  he  retired  into  Wales  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  his  creditors,  at 
a  time  when  he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  satisfy- 
ing their  claimi  to  the  uttermost  farthing.f  He  died 
at  liangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  in  1729.    By  the 


,--:^ 


Steels^  House  at  Llmgnniior. 

pablication  of  Ids  private  correspondence  in  1787, 
&om  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  his  cha- 
racter has  been  exhibited  in  a  very  amiable  light , 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  productions 
more  imbued  with  tender  feeling  than  the  letters 
written  to  his  wife,  both  befi}re  and  after  marriage. 


•  Life  of  Addison. 

t  See  Bbbop  Hoadly*!  works,  voL  L  p.  xix. 
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In  niAnner  as  well  as  matter,  tlie  writings  of  Steele 
ire  inferior  to  those  of  Addison.  He  aimed  only 
at  giving  bis  papers  *  an  air  of  common  speecti  •/  and 
though  improved  by  the  example  of  Addison,  his 
style  never  attained  to  accuracy  or  grace.  Vivacity 
and  ease  are  the  highest  qualities  of  his  composition. 
He  had,  however,  great  fertility  of  invention,  both 
as  respects  incident  and  character.  Hii  personages 
are  dniwn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and  with  a  liveli- 
ness and  airy  facility,  that  blinds  the  reader  to  his 
defects.  The  Spectator  Club,  with  its  fine  portraits 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
Will  Honeycomb,  &c.,  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  felicity  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shades  and  peculiarities  of  character.  If 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
different  scenes,  to  Steele  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  first  conception  of  the 
actors. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  prose  style  of 
Addison,  and  Dr  Johnson*s  eulogium  on  it  has  al- 
most iiassed  into  a  proverb  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  *  Whoever  wishes,*  says  the  critic  and 
moralist,  *to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.' 
There  he  will  find  a  rich  but  chaste  vein  of  humour 
and  satire— lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  austerity  and  gloom — criticism  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  profound — and  pictures  of  national  character 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
city and  truth.  The  mind  of  Addison  was  so  happily 
constituted,  that  all  its  faculties  appear  to  luive  been 
in  healthy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  principles. 
Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  w^uld  have  curtailed 
his  usefulness  as  a  public  censor.  He  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensibly  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  consti- 
tutional freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  morals  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  importance  of  those  everksting 
truths  which  so  warmly  engaged  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination. Besides  his  inimitable  essays,  Addison 
wrote  RemarkM  oa  Several  Porta  of  Italy  in  the  years 
1701,  1702,  1703,  in  which  he  has  considered  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  poets  that  liave  any  rela- 
tion to  the  places  and  curiosities  he  saw.  The 
style  of  this  early  work  is  remarkable  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  eloquence.    He 

Sublished  also  Diajkyuee  on  ike  Uaefvhuae  of  Ancient 
iedala^  eepeciaUy  in  relation  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Poets,  a  treatise  uniting  patient  research  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  conception.  Pope  addressed 
some  beautiful  lines  to  Addison  on  these  Dialogues, 
in  which  he  has  complimented  him  with  his  usual 
felicity  and  grace : — 

Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine ; 
Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  new, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equid  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

The  learning  of  Addison  is  otherwise  displayed  in 
his  unfinished  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
Han  Religion,  in  which  he  reviews  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  historians  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
aabject  now  more  fhlly  illustrated— the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  The  Whig  Examiners  of 
Addison  are  clever,  witty,  party  productions.  He 
fidicules  his  opponents  without  bitterness  or  malice, 
yet  with  a  success  that  far  outstripped  competition. 
when  we  consider  that  this  great  ornament  of  our 


literature  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  tlmt 
the  greater  part  of  his  manhood  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  important  official  duties,  we  are  equally- 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  hu  learning  and  the  va- 
riety and  versatility  of  his  genius. 

We  select  the  following  papers  by  Steele  from  the 
<  Tatler/  '  Spectator/  and  *  Guardian.' 

[AgrettMe  Compamons  and  PlatterersSl 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  morning 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  as 
well  as  he  had  known  roe  do  these  forty  yean ;  but, 
continued  he,  not  quite  the  man  you  were  when  we 
visited  together  at  Lady  Briffhtly's.  Oh  I  Isaac,  those 
days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  sudi  fine 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  converMNl  with  t  He 
went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circumstance*, 
which,  in  his  imagination,  muMt  needs  please  me ;  but 
they  had  the  quite  contrary  effect.  The  flattery  with 
which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well  1  wore,  was 
not  disagreeable ;  but  his  mdiscreet  mention  of  a  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  outlived,  recalled  ten  thou- 
sand things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect 
upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Had  he  in- 
deed been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence,  to  felici- 
tate roe  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  men- 
tioned how  much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at 
our  time  of  day  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and 
converse  cheerful  Iv,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in 
myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  shock- 
ing as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily 
begin  upon  something  that  they  know  must  be  a  satis- 
faction ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery, they  follow  it  with  the  last  thmg  in  the  world 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  is  this  that  per- 
plexes civil  persons,  llie  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers,  is,  that 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nioert  art 
in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  does  not 
want  the  preparation  that  is  neoessaiy  to  all  other 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  well- 
wishers  ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  all  commendations. 

It  is  eenerally  to  be  observed,  that  the  pcnnn  roost 
agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy,  is  he  that  ha<  n? 
Rhining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  above  great 
imperfections,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior, 
and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  observe  his  little 
defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  now 
and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man 
silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If 
you  take  notice,  there  is  hardlv  a  rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a  led  friend  of  small  consi- 
deration, who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignificancy.  It 
is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  uiape  a  species 
below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  service, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  dependents  are  of 
excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not 
a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  when  one  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There  are  of 
this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  divide 
themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Five 
or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
clude the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  families  they 
frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can 
be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great  benefactors 
to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their 
ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.  ^  I  have 
known  some  of  tnem,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cunning, 
make  delicious  flatterers.  They  knowtiie  course  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  characters  of  persons ;  by  this 
means  thejr  will  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable 
falsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you  that 
such  one  of  a  quite  contmry  party  said,  that  though 
you  were  engaged  in  different  interests,  yet*  he  had 
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the  greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  addrem. 
When  one  of  them  hae  a  little  cunning,  he  passes  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
friends ;  for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  ror  letting  him 
go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows  ad  rice  against  them  is 
the  office  of  penons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (atteniator)  implies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  barelj  consents ;  and  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  never  contradicts  jou,  but  gains  upon  jou,  not  bjr 
»  fulsome  wa^r  of  commending  jou  m  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 
time  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if 
you  chance  to  speak  ill  of  yourself.  An  old  lady  is 
very  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 
can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
vanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  she  so 
much  approves  the  mention  of  thero).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 
herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend  her  patronetn's 
age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  often ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low, 
ihrnt  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  All  his  pipe  with 
me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifls  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of, 
yei  there  are  more  hours  when  1  would  rather  be  in 
his  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  woula  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiring  money  which  lay  out.  Kvery 
moji  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is 
glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him 
in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  is 
good.  AH  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
is  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  absurd  creatures  often 
outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
'  This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  love  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakness 
of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is 
in  himself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  aflecta- 
tion,  and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous. 1  remember  a  droll,  that  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  If  people  will  be 
free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths  ;  therefore  when  it 
was  repeated,  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  t  Yes, 
■ays  he,  I  flatter  him. 

"^It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
hat  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
a  member  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  JeflTiey  falls 
aaleep^  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes  Sir 
Jcffirej  hold  up  for  some  momenta  the  longer,  to  see 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  ns,  who 
are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay, 
I  caimot  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen* 
sions  and  expressions;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  ooxcoHib 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  1  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof. 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  being  in  company  with  him,  becauss 
he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  niends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone.  Pray,  madam,  give  roe  leave 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  con- 
cerned, than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms. 

[Quodb  AdvertuemenU.'] 

It  gives  roe  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
sive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  at 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack -doctors,  who 
publish  their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  affair 
.Htill  ffoes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  before  are  made  every  day.  What  aggravates 
the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  no- 
thing performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
pRA<ing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  nose,  telb  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  his  trarels. 

'  In  Russel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Dirury  Lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels  a  surgeon,  who  hath  practised  surgery 
and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campiugns,  &c.,  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he  cureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  t& 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way ;  many  mstances 
of  which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself,  without 
my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  from  a 
distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  others ;  foi 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same  admiration. 

'The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefore 
cures  the  greco-sickneas,  long  sea  voyages,  and  cam 
paigns.'  Both  by  sea  and  land  I  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  '  sea  voyages  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  green-sickness  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  staved  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment  | 
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to  let  nothiDg  be  iamiliAr  to  them,  bat  erer  to  have 
Bometbing  in  their  sleeve,  in  which  thej  must  think 
jou  »re  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  ingenious 
fellow,  a  barber,  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  besides 
his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end, 
OTer  his  window,  and  the  words,  *  rainj,  dry,  wet,'  and 
so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to 
the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We  very  great  scho- 
lars are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  I  observed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculous  performance  during  the  operation  upon 
his  chin  and  face.  When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubliog  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine, 
and  the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silver  six- 
pence. The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amazement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a  less 
Dayment.  But  the  doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
his  long  voyages  the  testimony  of  some  people  '  that 
has  been  thirty  years  lame.'  When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  the  thirty  years'  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extraordinary 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  lives.  Anything,  however  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess.  There  is  a 
doctor  in  Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children,  by  declar- 
ing that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  bom  bursten ! 
But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  give 
you  credit  for  the  rest.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  go,  when,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or 
not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  'Aloro 
Latin  still  I  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man !' 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  m 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  *  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.' 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much 
humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  next  day  being 
with  some  of  his  luns-of-court  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  *  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  I  was 
in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  company  very  little 
moved  by  it.    Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  room, 


and  with  a  forced  laugh,  '  Faith,  gentlemen,'  said  he, 
*  I  do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  so  grave :  it  waui 
an  admirable  story  when  I  heard  it.' 

When  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contem* 
plation  upon  stoxy-tellinff,  and,  as  I  have  nothing  eo 
much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my  country,  I  resoWed 
to  lay  down  some  precautions  upon  this  subject.  { 

I  have  oflen  thought  that  a  story-teller  is  bom,  bm 
well  as  a  poet.    It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  some  mea 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  they  see  things 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  dispositions.  Men 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  mirthful  temper  will 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same  manner  sis 
they  themselves  were  affected  with  them ;  and  whereas 
serious  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  disgusted  at 
the  sight  of  some  odd  occurrences  in  life,  yet  the  yerj 
same  occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  well-told 
story,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  are 
concealed,  and  those  only  which  are  pleasing  exhibited 
to  the  fancy.    Story-telling  is  therefore  not  an  art, 
but  what  we  call  a  'knack;'  it  doth  not  so  much 
subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulations  of 
the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  merry  emotions 
of  the  mind.     I  know  vezy  well  that  a  certain  gra- 
vity of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  adrantage, 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end.     But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  general  mle ;  for  it  is  frequentl j 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looks  and 
whimsical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  affirm 
that  the  success  of  a  story  very  often  depends  upon 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  the  fea- 
tures, of  him  who  relates  it.     I  have  been  of  this  opi- 
nion ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Dick 
Dewlap.    I  very  often  had  the  weakness  to  repine  Skt 
the  prosperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  pass 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  coffee-house,  and  the 
ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  could  I     | 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  though 
upon  examination  1  thought  most  of  them  very  flat 
and  insipid.   I  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  merit 
of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  fat 
paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowls. 
Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  him  of 
his  fat  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  three 
months  before  he  regained  his  reputation,  which  rose 
in  proportion  to  his  floridity.     He  is  now  very  jolly 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitution  for  wit.'      I 

Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
are  apt  to  show  their  parts  with  too  much  ostentation.  ] 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  professors  of  this  art 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  out  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conversation,  eras  they  serve 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.  Stories  that  are  very  com- 
mon are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced, provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and  mentioned 
by  way  of  allusion.  Those  that  are  altogether  new, 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  short  and  perti- 
nent character  of  the  chief  persons  concerned,  because, 
by  that  means,  you  may  make  the  company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  mle,  that  slight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us,  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  characters.  A  little  circumstance  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  you  are  talking 
of,  sets  his  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  cho«en 
aptly  for  the  story.  Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Lizard, 
after  having  made  his  sisters  merry  with  an  account 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting,  owned 
very  frankly  that  his  story  would  not  have  been  worth 
one  farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he 
represented  one  inch  narrower.  Besides  the  marking 
distinct  characters,  and  selecting  pertibent  circum- 
stances, it  is  likewise  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time, 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama 
in  the  forming  of  a  story ;  and  the  manner  of  cou- 
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'  ducting  ftnd  pointing  it  is  the  same  m  in  an  epigram. 
It  is  a  miaerable  thiu^,  after  one  bath  raised  the  ex- 
.  pectation  of  the  company  by  humorous  characters 
and  a  prettj  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how  poor  is  it  for  a  stoiy- 
teller  to  end  his  relation  bjr  saying,  *  That's  all  T 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
consists,  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
are  the  Tery  bane  and  opiates  of  conversation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgresson  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
Poppy — ^he*s  gone ! — was  a  very  honest  man,  but  was 
MO  excessively  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had 
for  dinner  when  such  a  thing  happened,  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time,  and 
how  his  man  John — no,  it  was  William — started  a 
hare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  never  got  to  the 
end  of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  intermarriages,  and  cousins  twice 
or  thrice  removed,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  He  had  a  marvellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressions ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  person 
was  mentioned  in  his  stoiy,  he  would  straightway 
launch  out  into  an  episode  of  him ;  and  again,  if  in 
that  person's  story  he  had  occasion  to  rtmember  a 
third  man,  he  broke  off,  and  ^ve  us  his  history,  and 
so  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mmd  of  what  Sir  William 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stop- 
ping ;  so  that  after  the  patient  hath,  by  this  benefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  *find  the  operator 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
in  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  hour  of  his  story,  and  very  thankful  that 
his  memory  did  not  fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the 
:lbow  chair.  He  was  much  affronted  at  this,  till  I 
t.  Id  him,  *  Old  friend,  you  have  your  infirmity,  and 
1  have  mine.' 

Hut  of  all  evils  in  story-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ing tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers,  is  the 
lea»t  supportable.  Sir  Harry  Pandolf  and  his  son 
gave  my  Lady  Lizard  great  offence  in  this  particular. 
Sir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  tells  over  every  Christmas.  When  our  family  visits 
there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  When  we  have  wondered  at 
that  a  little,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  salth  the  son,  '  let  us 
bare  the  Spirit  in  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
laughed  at,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, 
'  tell  us  how  you  served  the  robber.*  *  Alack-a-day,* 
aaith  Sir  Harry  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, '  1  have  almost  forgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant conceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he  tells  that 
and  tweuty  more  in  the  same  independent  order,  and 
without  the  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  the  Revolution.  1 
must  not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment  that  Sir  Harry 
always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  After 
dinner  he  says,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, *  Madam,  I  have  lost  by  you  to-day.'  '  How 
aoy  Sir  Harry  I'  replies  my  lady.  *  Ma<lam,'  says  he, '  I 
have  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  son  and 
heir  laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Anua- 
bella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Harry 
hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  Iiff>  to 
conversation,  I  always  encourage  them,  if  they  are 
pertinent  and  innocent,  in  oppooition  to  those  gloomy 
mortals  who  disdain  e\'erytning  but  matter  of  fact. 
Thoso  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every- 
thing with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
of  a  Uc  in  a  piere  of  humour  pushed  a  little  beyond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thin^  is  said,  and  ank,  *  Well,  and  what  then  !'  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
volence ;  and  I  will  Uy  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  have  judgment. 

Having  given  these  samples  of  Steele's  composi- 
tion, we  now  add  some  of  the  best  of  Addiaon't 
pieces* — 

[The  PoUtical  UjJioltUnr.} 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  thai 
plainly  discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of 
importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
Versation,  I  found  him  to  be  the  jneatest  newsmonger 
in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  bemre  day  to  read  ue 
Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  tuns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbouzs 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Poland 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable'  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop  ;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer !  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  last  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from 
Bender!  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heard  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter  t  He  told  me  no  :  But  pray,  says  he,  tell 
me  sincerely,  what  arc  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweden!  for  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him,  that  1  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.  But  pra^, 
says  he,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  story 
of  his  wound !  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. Nay,  says  he,  1  only  propose  it  to  you.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  But  why  in  the  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body !  Because,  said  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  endi*d, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  tlic  north ;  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexity how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the 
Knglibh  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.    The 
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Daily  Courant,  sajr*  he,  has  these  worcU,  We  have  ad- 
vices from  very  good  handft,  that  a  certain  prince  has 
some  matters  of  great  importai.ce  under  consideration. 
This  is  very  mysterious ;  but  the  Postboy  leaves  us  more 
in  the  dark,  ^r  he  tells  us  that  there  are  private  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in 
these  words :  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .     Upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
whnre  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that 
place  eveiy  daj  about  dinner  time.  Observing  them 
to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, 1  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  asserter 
of  paradoxes,  iie  told  us,  with  a  seeming  conceni, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  h«*  looked  upon  the  extraordinary  re- 
volutions which  had  lately  happened  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  wne  not  much  talked  of ;  and  tho»e,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Menzikoff'and  the  Duchess  of  Mirandola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
wldoro  escapes  a  knot  of  true  t>om  EngliKhmen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists!  This  we 
unanimously  determined^  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  1  found  by  his  dis- 
course, had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  oreak  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapher of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  impoesible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were 
vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  demised  princes, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  creat  juntice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expected  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench;  but  instead 
of  tlukt,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a- 

*  The  prince  here  alluded  to  so  mysteriously  was  the  so-ealled 
IVstcndor,  James  Stuart,  aon  of  King  James  IL 


crown.  In  conipaiwion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and 
to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  if  he  pleased  I  would  give  him  five  shillings,  to 
receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Turk  was 
driven  out  of  Constantinople  ;  which  he  very  readily 
accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  affi^irs  of  Europe 
now  stand. 

[7%e  Futon  of  MintL] 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  tewetwl 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Amon^ 
others  I  met  with  one  entitled  *The  Visions  of  Mirza,' 
which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other  enter* 
tainment  for  them,  and  shall  begin  with  the  fimt 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  aocordii^  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holjr, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  oflered  up  my  mom* 
ing  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bi^at,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  hero  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  1  fell  into  a  profound  contemplatioii 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  passing  from  one 
thought  to  another.  Surely,  said  I,  man  is  bat  a  sha- 
dow, and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  diseovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  Th  ey 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  fint 
arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  vcret 
ra]»tures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was 
the  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  en- 
tertained with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  himself 
visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  thoee 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  feU 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  faiui* 
liarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled all  the  feara  and  apprehensions  with  which  I 
approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  *  Mirza,*  said  he,  '  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  piitnade  of  the  rock, 
and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  'Cast  thine  eyes  east- 
ward,' said  he,  *and  tell  me  what  thou  scest.'  '  1 
see,'  said  I,  *  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  it.'  '  The  valley  that  thou 
seest,'  said  he,  *  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  seest  ia  part  of  the  great  tide  of 
eternity.'  *  What  is  the  reason,'  said  I,  *  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and 
again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  T 
*  What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  *  is  that  portion  of 
eternity  which  is  called  Time,  measured  out  by  the 
sun,  and  reaching  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
its  consummation.     Examine  now,'  said  he,  *  thia 
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PM  that  is  bounded  with  darknew  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  dincorereet  in  it.'  *  1  see  a 
bridge,*  said  I,  '  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' 

*  The  bridge  thou  seest,'  said  he,  *  is  Human  Life ; 
consider  it  attentive! j.*  Upon  a  more  leisurely  sur- 
vey of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescoie  and 
ten  entire  arrJies,  with  several  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
gvnius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.  v'  But  tell  me  further,'  said  he, 
'  what  thou  discoverest  on  it.'  '  1  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  over  it,'  said  I,  '  and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping 
through  the  bridge  into  the  neat  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it ;  and  upon  further  examination,  per- 
ceived there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
waA  very  sntall,  that  contmued  »  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselvei.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful- 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them ;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing 
failed,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  observed  some  with  sciiuitan  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  '  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  *  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  uou  dost  not  com- 
prehend.* Upon  looking  up,  '  What  mean,'  said  I, 
'  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  I  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  *  These,'  said  the 
geniu?,  '  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
Tx>re,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man 
was  made  in  vain ! — ^how  is  he  given  away  to  misery 
and  mortality! — tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up 
in  death!'  The  genius  being  moved  with  compassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 

*  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  cast 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
ih«  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super- 
natural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  vtill  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  oth<fl|appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innummble  islands  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowen,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats,  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  '  Th« 
islands,'  said  he,  *  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore;  there  are 
myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thouthere  dis* 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are 
distributed  among  these  several  islacis,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Kvery  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirza ! 
habitations  worth  contending  for !  Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  BO  happy  an  existence  I  Think  not  man 
was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.'  I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  '  Show  nie 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mck  of  adamant.'  The  genius  making 
me  no  answer,  1  turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  ma 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

[Sir  Boger  Dt  CwerU^i  Vint  to  WeMtmintter  Abbey,} 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley  told  roe  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  •  in  which,'  says  he,  •  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  He  told  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promisnd  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  snould  be  glad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  rrad  history.  1  could  not  at  first  ima- 
gine how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly,  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we 
might  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  whw 
always  shaves  hiin.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  ihan 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  water, 
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which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
lame  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  1  had  got  it  down,  1 
found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
obserring  that  I  had  made  scTeral  wry  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  hare  wished,  indeed,  ^at  he  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  virtues  of  it  soonV;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out 
of  good  will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  yery  ^ood  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  on  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sickness  being  at  Dantzic :  when  of  a  sudden,  turning 
short  to  one  of  his  senrants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney>coach,  and  take  care  that  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drore  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Truby's 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who 
did  more  go^  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  country ;  that  she  distilled  every  poppy  that 
crew  within  nve  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
her  medicine  ffratit  among  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  ver^  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fam  nave 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  '  and  truly,'  says 
Sir  Roger, '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it, 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if 
he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  in,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Virginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out, '  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  1' 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  head  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  1 
a  very  gallant  man  I'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  '  Dr  Busby  I  a  great  man  1  he  whipped  my 
grandfather ;  a  very  great  man  I  I  should  luive  gone 
to  him  myself,  if  1  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  vezy 
great  man !' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
evezything  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was 
very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that  martyr 
to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was  very 
inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hav- 
ing regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  *  1  wonder,' 
says  he,  *  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of 
her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

Wc  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
ehairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  whicrli 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
*  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  had  ever 
been  in  Scotland  f*  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning 
him  an  answer,  told  him  *  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered 
his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  *  if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco-atopper 
out  of  one  or  toother  of  them.' 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  III.'s  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prin<?e  ; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  '  he  was 
the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil :'  and  afterwards 
Henry  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told 
us  *  Uiere  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  th»i 
reign.' 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  Enclish  kings 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen 
away  several  years  since  ;  '  Some  Whig,  I'll  warrant 
YOU,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to  lock  up  your 
kings  better ;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  yoa 
do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Ileniy  V.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining, 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  '  who,'  as 
our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise,  '  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  abbey.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory 
of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  con-  I 
verses  with,  made  him  veiy  kind  to  our  interpreter, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  for 
which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  s^  him 
at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 

[The  Works  of  Ortation,\ 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  nieht  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  finnament  was  in  a  glow. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To 
complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of, 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered 
to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright- 
ness, and  taking  her  progress  among  the  constella- 
tions, a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  brieve  veiy  often 
perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  wrious  and  contem- 
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platire  natures.  Darid  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection :  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  roan  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
sou  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  V  In  the 
lame  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of 
stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  sunrf;  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable 
sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  moving  round 
their  respective  suns — when  I  still  enlaiged  the  idea, 
and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these 
still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi- 
naries, which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — in  short,  while  I  pursued  this 
thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetaiy  worlds  that 
more  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  miased  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is 
10  czceiedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The 
cfassm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selve*.  We  see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eves ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be 
stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
it! 

To  return,  therefore,  to  mr  first  thought ;  T  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superintend 
dency.  1  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  wo  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures ;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  Him 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in- 
finite ;  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  everything  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  again  to  our 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unaxvares,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is 
omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is  omni- 
scient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material 
or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other, or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  dif- 
fused and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence  :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
mtellectual  world,  to  ererr  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built 
with  his  own  bandit,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  noblest  and  roost  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  tensorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  tetuoriolOf  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  •  God  Almighty  (*annot  but 
perceive  aird  know  everything  in  which  he  resides, 
infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyond  tne  bounds 
of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  years  con- 
tinue its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity — it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
from  us.  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  1' 
says  Job.  '  Behold  1  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  Ood  Almighty's  omnipre- 
sence and  onmiscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  ever^-thing  that  has 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  :  for  as 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend 
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themielves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humi- 
lity of  heart  think  themselTei  unworthy  that  he 
■bould  be  mindful  of  them. 

EU8TACB  BUDOBIX. 

Eustace  Budgell  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Spectator.*  He  was 
a  relation  of  Addison,  who  patronised  him  with 
much  kindness,  and  procured  for  him  several  lucra- 
tive  offices  in  Ireland.  Thirty-seven  numbers  of 
the  *  Spectator*  are  ascribed  to  Budgpll ;  and  though 
Dr  Johnson  says  that  these  were  either  jrritten  by 
Addison,  or  so  much  improved  by  him  that  they 
were  made  in  a  manner  his  own,*  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in 
itself,  appears  somewliat  improbable,  as  Addison 
was  not  likely  to  allow  another  to  obtain  the  credit 
due  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humour 
resemble  those  of  Addison ;  but  as  tlie  two  writers 
were  much  together,  a  successful  attempt  on  Bud- 
geirs  part  to  imitate  tlie  productions  of  his  friend, 
was  probable  enough.  In  1717,  Budgell,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  good  sense  and  sound  morality  of 
his  writings  in  the  *  Spectator,*  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme vanity  and  revengeful  feeling,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  lampoon  the  Irish  viceroy,  by  whom  he 
had  been  deeply  offended ;  the  result  of  which  wss 
his  dismissal  from  office,  and  return  to  England. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  South -Sea  scheme,  he 
lost  a  fortune  of  £20,000,  and  subsequently  figured 
principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  free-thinking.  At  length  his  declining  repu- 
tation suffi;red  a  mortal  blow  by  the  establishment 
against  him  of  the  charge  of  having  forged  a  testa- 
ment in  his  own  favour.  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  Pope  alludes  in  the  couplet — 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Onib  Street  on  my  ouill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please — except  my  will. 

Some  years  afterwards,  this  wretched  man,  finding 
life  unsupportable,  deliberately  committed  suicide, 
by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge.  This  took  place  in  1737.  There  was  found 
in  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten— 

What  Gate  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

But  in  this  he  certainly  misrepresented  the  opinion 
of  Addison,  who  has  put  the  following  words  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cato »— - 

Yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 

On  my  departing  soul.    Alas !  I  fear 

I've  been  too  hasty.    0  ye  powers  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 

If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not. 

The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good. 

The  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  'Spectator' 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  X.  We  select  one 
of  them,  on 

[Tht  AHitf  Onmng  Bick.'l 

Lucian  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
could  not  agree  whether  thev  should  admit  riches  into 
the  number  of  real  goods ;  the  professors  of  the  severer 
sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  resolutely 
inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  wholly  dis- 
earded ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  pre- 
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sent  as  to  deny  that  there  are  veiy  great  adrantsf^ 
in  the  eigoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed  the 
best  and  widest  of  men,  though  they  may  possibly 
despise  a  good  part  of  those  things  which  the  world 
calls  pleasures,  can,  I  think,  hardly  he  inrensible  of 
that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  moderate  shsn  of 
wealth  adds  to  their  characters,  counsels,  and  sctiooi. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  profemioos  and 
trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are  chteflj 
encouraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bestowing  their 
favours  on  such  as  least  want  them  ;  whereas,  if  we 
fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  sbsll 
find  them  founded  on  undoubted  reason  ;  since,  sup> 
posing  both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought, 
in  common  prudence,  to  fear  foul  nlay  from  an  indi- 
gent person,  rather  than  from  one  whoNe  circomstanoes 
sc«m  to  have  placed  him  abcre  the  bare  temptation 
of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  regard 
her  richest  subjects  as  those  who  are  moft  concerned 
for  her  quiet  and  int«trest,  and  consequently  fitted  to 
be  intrusted  with  her  hi^est  employments.  On  the 
contrary,  Catiline's  saying  to  those  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  who  applied  themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  composed  his  army,  that '  they  had  no* 
thing  to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,'  was  too  true  not  to 
make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have  aaid 
in  praise  of  money  will  be  more  than  sufiicient  with 
most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subject  of  mj  in- 
sent  paper,  which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  'The  wan 
to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  toinudi  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrill :  all  men  are  not  cqnallj 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power « 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  ;  and  I  beliere 
there  are  few  persons  who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  an 
their  past  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  sared  all 
those  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  unneoesarilj, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters  of  a  compe> 
tent  fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the  next  place 
to  thrift ;  I  find  both  these  excellently  well  recom- 
mended to  common  use  in  the  three  following  Italian 
proverbs : — 

'  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yoanelf. 
•  Never  defer  that  until  to-morrow  which  yon  cao  do 

to-day.' 
'  Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses.' 

A  third  instrument  in  growing  rich  is  method  ia 
business,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  ako  at- 
tainable by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of  affain 
in  which  he  was  engaged !  replied.  That  his  whole  art 
consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  onoe.  If,  says  he,  1 
have  any  necessary  despatches  to  make,  I  think  of 
nothing  else  until  those  are  finished ;  if  any  domewic 
affairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself  up  whoUj 
to  them  until  they  are  set  in  otSer. 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  pUe^natic 
tempers  arriving  to  great  estates,  by  making  a  tegular 
and  orderly  disposition  of  their  business ;  and  that, 
without  it,  the  greatest  parts  and  raort  liveljr  imsj^- 
nations  rather  puxzle  their  affairs,  than  bring  then  to 
a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may  lav  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  evenr  man  of  good  oonimoo 
sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  bis  particular  station  of 
life,  most  certainly  be  rich.  The  reason  why  we  some- 
times see  that  men  of  the  greatest  capacitiei  are  not 
so,  is  either  because  they  despise  wealth  in  compari- 
son of  something  else,  or,  at  least,  are  not  cnntent  to 
be  getting  an  estate,  unless  they  may  do  it  their  >«a 
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way,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoj  all  the  pleaauree  and 
gratiBcationa  of  life. 

But  besides  thene  ordinaiy  forms  of  growing  rich,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  this  as  in  all  other  circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
rery  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones  hare 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly  still 
remaining  so  laige  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man 
of  an  indifferent  head  might  easily  sit  down  and  draw 
up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life, 
as  was  nerer  yet  once  thought  of. 

We  daily  sec  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of 
invention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouche,  the  first  famous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near 
the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when 
any  one  came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuff,  never 
failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them  :  when  he  had  by  this 
means  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of  several 
different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
same  perfumer,  who,  finding  out  the  trick,  called  it 
Tabae  de  milUJUun,  or  '  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
The  story  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got 
a  very  comfortable  subsistence,  until,  making  too  much 
ha.Hte  to  grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreason- 
able pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged 
him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  inge- 
nious iray  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has,  with  great  industiy  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers' 
march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  his 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues,  to  purchase  a 
drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp  set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
having  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
on^,  'poison  for  monsieur,*  upon  a  second,  'poison 
for  the  dauphin,'  and  on  a  third, '  poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get 
a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired ;  the  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  present^  sent  down  a  special  messenger, 
who  brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him 
at  the  king's  expense  with  proper  accommodations  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais  ;  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
nation being  found  very  innocent,  the  jest  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stuffs  as 
might  at  once  be  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  that,  had  not  he  discovered  this  frugal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  so  well  able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most  natu- 
ral and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune, 
having  observed,  since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  greater  estates  got  about  'Cnange  than  at 


Whitehall  or  St  James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add, 
that  the  first  acquisitions  are  generally  attended  with 
more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without  observ- 
ing, that  what  has  been  said  is  only  intended  for  per- 
sons in  the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  beginnings,  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states  and  the  most  con- 
siderable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  saving  is  not 
designed  for  such  as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  in- 
tent upon  trifles,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  form- 
ing some  great  design. 

I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a  great  poet, 
who,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  most 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  great 
care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon 
geniuses  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 


JOHN  BUOHE8. 

Very  different  from  Budgell's  character  ¥ras  that 
of  John  Hughes,  the  other  principal  contributor  to 
the  '  Spectator.'  To  this  individual  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious 
disposition,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  pleasing 
writer,  are  attributed  two  papers  and  several  letters 
in  the  '  Tatler,*  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  in  the  *  Guardian.* 
The  high  reputation  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed 
as  a  writer  of  poetry,  has  now  justly  declined.  In 
translation,  however,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  he 
made  some  highly  successful  eflTurts.  Of  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  produced,  7*A<  Siege  of 
Danuucua  alone  has  escaped  from  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imagery,  claim  much 
admiration;  but  it  is  too  little  fitted  to  move  the 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Though 
still  occasionally  acted,  it  affords  greater  pleasure  in 
the  closet.  So  highly  did  Addison  esteem  the  talent 
of  Hughes,. that  he  requested  him  to  fVirnish  tlie 
fifth  act  of  'Cato;'  and  it  was  not  till  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  labour,  that  a  change 
of  purpose  on  Addison*8  part  interfered.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  *  Hughos  was  very 
capable  of  writing  this  flAh  act  **The  Siege  of 
Damascus**  is  a  better  tragedy  than  "  Cato,"  though 
Pope  affected  to  speak  slightingly  of  Ita  luthor.'* 
The  reputation  of  Hughes  was  well  sustained  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
The  virtues  of  this  estimable  person  (who  died  in 
1720,  at  the  age  of  forty-three)  were  aflTectionately 
commemorated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  publica- 
tion caUed  The  Theatre.  *  All  the  periodical  essays 
of  Hughes,*  says  Dr  Drake,  *  are  written  in  a  style 
which  is,  in  general,  easy,  correct,  and  elegant :  they 
occasionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour ;  and  they  uni- 
formly tend  to  inculcate  the  best  precepts,  moral, 
prudential,  and  religious.'!    One  of  his  best  is  oa 

[AmbitiviL\ 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  thmk,  seem 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  every  uuui,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 
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it.  It  Im,  iiiilccd,  no  uncnminon  thinq  to  mret  with 
men  who,  bjr  the  natunil  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  phiiOi«ophy,  aiqiire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur ;  who  never  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gaj  appendages  of  greatness ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competencjr,  and  will  not 
moleiit  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pureuits ;  the 
motire,  however,  may  be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these 
cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on 
with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstracted  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  i-eward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes,  so  that  we  may 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  lire 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  o{ 
being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as  it  has  been  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind ;  it  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cun- 
nin^,  as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  weak  understanding. 
As  It  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renden  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  purauit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  diffe- 
rent, affect  the  body  after  different  manners,  so  the 
same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  de- 
sire of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward ; 
and  the  superiority  which  they  gain  aboTe  the  undis- 
tinguished many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Csesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  hare 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  be  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  th«*  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  diii^tpoiut  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thinki*,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
conrider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imagination  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  hi^h  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  which,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of 
some  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent 
of  his  improved  capacity. 


Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  vrlih  a  general  appe- 
tite of  glory ;  education  determines  it  to  this  or  th«t 
particular  object.  1'he  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  1 
think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  the 
variety  of  ^tnides  and  new  appearsAces  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  pronde^  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarkable ;  for  anytkiof 
glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  apparel, 
is  known  to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catdm  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pats  over  the  penon  «o 
adonied  without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  his 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  cot  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  mudi  right  to  be 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  Uie  penoo 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  this 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  Tsiioas 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  oat  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaxing  of  windows,  anging  of 
catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  da;, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
terprises of  the  like  fiery  nature;  for  certainly  many 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  iroold 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  gire 
their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  nme  time  the  nest 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  human 
nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  ezp^. 
rience  and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can> 
not  receive  any  of  those  lessening  drcumstances  which 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  disorderly  ferments 
of  youthful  blood :  I  mean  the  passion  ror  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  provident 
father,  the  affectionate  husband,  or  the  generoos 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  ^honcit 
poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who 
have  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Humanity, 
g|ood  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  ednca- 
tion,  are  incompatible  with  avarice.  It  is  ftrange  to 
pee  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  thcnobk 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human 
nature ;  it  render*  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  ii  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  nnso- 
ciable  husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.  Bat 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instances 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  pasdon, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  applause,  by  aroiding 
all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  reason,  it  will  not 
sometimes  endure  even  the  common  decenries  of 
apparel.  '  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor, 
that  you  mar  soothe  his  vanity  by  contradicting  hira.' 
Love,  and  the  desire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most 
natural,  ao  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the 
most  delicate  and  rational  passions.  It  is  trae,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great- 
ness to  discem  the  daubing ;  he  is  then  desinMi«  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he 
may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tianquil- 
lity  and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor 
ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up 
i^gain  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  ^e«  of  hope  and  feaxi, 
there  may  be  some  dangitr  of  its  stagnating  in  an  un- 
manly iudolence  and  security.  It  Is  a  known  stoiy 
of  Domitian,  that  afler  he  haA  possessed  himself  <tf 
the  Roman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catching 
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flies.  ActiTe  and  masculine  spirits  in  the  vigour  of 
youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest ;  if 
they  debar  themselves  from  aiming  at  a  noble  object, 
t  their  desires  will  move  downwards,  and  thej  will  feel 
,  I  themselves  actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  passion. 
Thus,  if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
1 1  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any  higher,  it  will  not  there- 
1 1  fore  cease  to  grow,  but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the 
I  bottom.  The  man,  indeed,  who  goes  into  the  world 
I  only  with  the  narrow  views  of  self-interest,  who 
' '  catches  at  the  applause  of  an  idle  multitude,  as  he 
1 1  can  find  no  solid  contentment  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
1 1  ney,  so  he  deserves  to  meet  with  disappointments  in 
his  way  ;  but  he  who  is  actuated  by  a  nobler  prin- 
ciple, whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the 
prospect  of  his  country's  good,  who  is  enamoured  with 
that  praise  which  is  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of 
virtue,  and  values  not  those  acclamations  which  are 
not  seconded  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own 
mind  ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station  which  Pro- 
vidence has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet  would 
willingly  advance  himself  by  justifiable  means  to  a 
more  rising  and  advantageous  ground  ;  such  a  man  is 
warmed  with  a  generous  emulation  ;  it  is  a  virtuous 
movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to  endeavour  that  his 
power  of  doing  good  may  be  equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into 
the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of  doing 
peat  good  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  the  care  of  education  to  infuse  into  the  untainted 
youth  early  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  so  the 
possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take  an 
evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted  to  base  and  unworthy 
purposes.  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to 
^regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well-chosen 
objects;  when  these  have  pointed  out  to  us  which 
course  we  ma^  lawfully  steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out 
all  our  sail ;  if  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adversity 
should  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  make  the 
haven  where  we  would  be,  it  will,  however,  prove  no 
•mall  consolation  to  us  in  these  circumstances,  that 
we  have  neither  mbtaken  our  course,  nor  fallen  into 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion,  therefore,  were  we  to  consider  it  no  farther 
than  as  it  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  is 
highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  veneration ;  as 
it  settles  the  various  pretensions,  and  otherwise  inter- 
fering interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  consults 
the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great  community ;  as  it 
gives  a  man  room  to  play  his  part  and  exert  his 
abilities ;  as  it  animates  to  actions  truly  laudable  in 
themselves,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society ;  as  it 
inspires  rational  ambition,  corrects  love,  and  elevates 
desire. 


MISCBLLANEOnS   WRITBR& 
DANIEL  DEFOE. 

The  political  contests  of  this  period  engaged  a 
host  of  miscellaneous  writers.  The  most  powerful 
and  effective  belonged  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite 
party ;  but  the  Whigs  possessed  one  unflinching  and 
prolific  champion — Daniel  Defoe — the  father  or 
xoiinder  of  the  English  novel.  This  excellent  writer 
was  a  native  of  London,  the  son  of  a  St  Giles  butcher, 
and  Dissenter.  Daniel  was  bom  in  1661,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  entered 
into  trade.  He  joined  the  insurrection  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  but  escaped  punishment ;  and  when 
the  Revolution  came,  was  one  of  its  steadiest  friends 
and  warmest  admirers.  He  was  successively  a  hosier, 
a  tile-maker,  and  a  woollen-merchant;  but  without 
success.  As  an  author,  he  made,  in  1699,  a  lucky 
Tentttre.  His  True-bom  En^uhman,  a  poetical  satire 


on  the  foreigners,  and  a  defence  of  King  William 
and  the  Dutch,  had  an  almost  unexampled  sale. 
Defoe  was  in  reality  no  poet,  but  he  ooidd  reason 


DuiislDefosu 

in  verse,  and  had  an  unlimited  command  of  homely 
and  forcible  language.  The  opening  lines  of  ibis 
satire  have  often  been  quoted — 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  Hwill  be  found  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

Various  political  tracts  followed  from  the  active 
pen  of  our  author.  In  1702  he  wrote  nn  ironical 
treatise  against  the  High  Church  party,  entitled 
The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  which  was 
voted  a  libel  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
author  being  apprehended,  was  fined,  pilloried,  and 
imprisoned.  He  wrote  a  hynm  to  the  pillory,  which 
he  wittily  styled 

A  hieroglyphic  state-machine. 
Condemned  to  punish  fancy  in ; 

and  Pope  alluded  to  the  circumstance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  political  partisan,  not  that  of  a  friend  to 
literature  or  liberty,  in  his  *  Dunciad' — 

Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe. 

The  political  victim  lay  nearly  two  years  in  New- 
grnte,  during  which  he  carried  on  a  periodical  work. 
The  Review^  published  twice  a  week.  The  character 
of  Defoe,  notwithstanding  his  political  persecution, 
must  have  stood  high ;  for  he  was  employed  by  the 
cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  on  a  mission  to  Scotland  to 
advance  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  of  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  a  history.  He  again  tried  his 
hand  at  political  irony,  and  was  again  thrown  into 
prison,  and  fined  £800.  Neither  Whig  nor  Torf 
could  understand  Defoe's  ironical  writings.  His 
confinement  this  time  lasted,  however,  only  a  few 
months.  Admonished  by  dear-bought  experience, 
our  author  now  abandoned  polities,  and  in  1719 
appeared  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  extraordinary 
success  of  this  work  prompted  him  to  write  a  variety 
of  other  fictitious  narratives,  as  Moll  Flanders^  Cap* 
tain  Singliton,  Duncan  Campbell,  Colonel  Jack,  The 
History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London  in  1665,  &c. 
When  he  had  exhausted  this  vein,  he  applied  him- 
self to  a  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  A  System  of 
Magic,  The  Complete  English  Tradesman,  A  Tour 
Through  Great  Britain,  and  other  works.  The  life  of 
this  active  and  volumiiioas  writer  was  closed  in 
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April  1731.    It  Kems  to  have  been  one  of  continued 
■truggle  with  want«  dulneat,  and  persecution.    He 
died  insolvent,  author  of  two  kundred  and  ten  boolcs 
and  pamphlets.    Posterity  has  separated  the  vrlieat 
from  the  chaff  of  Defoe*s  writings:  his  political 
tracts  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  his  works  of 
fiction  still  charm  by  their  air  of  truth,  and  the 
simple  natural  beauty  of  their  style.    As  a  novelist, 
he  was  the  father  of  Richardson,  and  partly  of 
Fielding;  as  an  essayist,  he  suggested  the  *Tatler* 
I     and  *  Spectator  ;*  and  in  grave  irony  he  may  have 
given  to  Swift  his  first  lessons.    The  intensity  of 
feeling  characteristic  of  the  dean — his  merciless 
Boorn  and  invective,  and  fierce  misanthropy — wen* 
unknown   to   Defoe,   who   must   have  been  of  a 
cheerful  and  sanguine  temperament;  but  in  iden> 
tifying  himself  with  his  personages,  whether  on  sea 
or  land,  and  depicting  their  adventures,  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Swift    His  iraflgination  had  no  visions 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  nor  any  rich  combinations 
of  humour  and  eccentricity;  yet  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  plain  scenes  of  English  life,  in  the  wars 
of  the  cavaliers,  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  in- 
famy, in  the  roving  adventures  of  the  buccaneers, 
and  in  the  appalling  visitations  of  the  Great  Plagiie. 
The  account  of  the  plague  has  often  been  taken  for 
a  genuine  and  authentic  history,  and   even    liord 
Cluitham  believed  the  Memoira  of  a  Cavalier  to  be 
i  true  narrative.    In  scenes  of  diablerie  and  witch- 
craft, he  preserves  the  same  unmoved  and  truth-like 
iemeanour.   The  apparition  of  Mrs  Veal  at  Canter- 
bury, 'the  eighth  of  September   1705,'  seems  as 
true  and  indubitable  a  fact  as  any  that  ever  passed 
before  our  eyes.     Unfortunately,  the  taste  or  cir- 
cumstances of  Defoe  led  him  mostly  into  low  life, 
and  his  characters  are  generally  such  as  we  cannot 
sympatliise  with.    The  whole  arcana  of  roguery  and 
▼illany  seem  to  have  been  open  to  him.    His  ex- 
periences of  Newgate  were  not  without  their  use  to 
the  novelist    It  might  be  tliought  that  the  good 
taste  which  led  Defoe  to  write  in  a  style  of  such 
pure  and  unpretending  English,  instead  of  the  in- 
flated manner  of  vulgar  writers,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  more  careful  selection  of  his  subjects,  and 
kept  him  from  wandering  so  frequently  into  the  low 
and  disgusting  purlieus  of  vice.    But  this  moral 
and   tasteful  discrimination    seems  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.    He  was  too  good  and  religious 
a  man  to  bre^  down    the  distinctions  between 
Tirtue    and  crime.      He  selected    the  adventures 
of  pirates,  pickpockets,  courtesans,  and  other  cha- 
racters of  the  same  stamp,  because   they   were 
likely  to  sell  best  and  made  the  most  attractive 
narrative ;  but  he  nowhere  holds  them  up  for  imita- 
tion.   He  evidently  felt  most  at  home  where  he  had 
to  descend,  not  to  rise,  to  his  subject    The  circum- 
stances of  liobinson   Crusoe,  his  shipwreck   and 
residence  in  the  solitary  island,  invest  that  incom- 
parable tale  with  more  romance  than  any  of  his 
other  works.    *  Pathos,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott '  is 
not  Defoe's  general  characteristic ;  he  had  too  little 
delicacy  of  mind.    When  it  comes,  it  comes  un- 
called, and  is  created  by  the  circumstances,  not 
■ought  for  by  the  author.    The  excess,  for  instance, 
of  the  natural  looging  for  human  society  which 
Crusoe  manifests  while  on  board  of  the  stranded 
Spanish  vessel,  by  falling  into  a  sort  of  agony,  as  he 
repeated  the  words,  ''Oh,  that  but  one  man  had 
been  saved !— oh,  that  there  had  been  but  one  1**  is 
in  the  highest  degree  pathetic.    The  agonizing  re- 
flections of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  driven  to  sea,  in  his  rash  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate his  island,  are  also  afllteting.'    To  these 
ttriking  passages  may  be  added  the  description  of 
Cni8oe*s  sensations  on  finding  the  foot-print  on  the 


sand — an  incident  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  poeCiy. 
The  character  of  Friday,  though  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  bn^aks  the  solitary  seal  of  the  romance, 
is  a  highly  interesting  and  pleasing  ddineatiou,  thai 
gives  a  charm  to  savage  life.  The  great  success  of 
this  novel  induced  thi  author  to  write  a  continua* 
tion  to  it  in  whidi  Crusoe  is  again  brought  among 
the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  attempt  was  hazardous, 
and  it  proved  a  failure.  The  once  solitaiy  island, 
peopled  by  mariners  and  traders,  is  disenchanted,  and 
becomes  tame,  vulgar,  and  commonplace.  The  rela- 
tion of  adventures,  not  the  delineation  of  character 
and  passion,  was  the  forte  of  Defoe.  His  inven- 
tion of  common  incidents  and  situations  seems  to 
have  been  unbounded ;  and  those  minute  references 
and  descriptions  '  immediately  lead  us,'  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Dunlop  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  *to 
give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since  we  think 
they  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  unless  they 
had  been  true.  The  same  circumstantial  detail  of 
facts  is  remarkable  in  "  Gulliver's  Traveb,"  and  we 
are  Ifd  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  most 
improbable  narrationa'  Defoe,  howcTer,  is  more 
natural  even  than  Swift ;  and  his  style,  though  in- 
ferior in  directness  and  energy,  is  more  copious.  He 
was  strictly  an  original  writer,  with  strong  dear 
conceptions  ever  rising  up  in  his  mind,  which  he 
was  able  to  embody  in  langoage  equally  perspi- 
cuous and  forcible.  He  had  both  read  and  teen 
much,  and  treasured  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  observation  certainly  not  equalled  by  the  store 
of  any  writer  of  that  day.  "When  we  consider  the  nHa- 
fortunes  and  sufli*ring3  of  Defoe ;  that  his  spirit  had 
been  broken,  and  his  means  wasted,  by  persecution; 
that  his  health  was  struck  down  by  apopiezr,  and 
upwards  of  fifty-five  years  had  passed  over  him — 
his  composition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  the  long 
train  of  fictions  which  succeeded  it  must  appear  a 
remarkable  instance  of  native  genius,  setf-relianoe, 
and  energy  of  character. 

The  power  of  Defoe  in  ibigning  reslity,  or  Jbrf- 
ing  the  handwriting  of  nahtre,  as  it  has  be«i  fordUy 
termed,  may  lie  seen  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs  Veal's 
apparition  ;  which,  as  complete  in  itself,  and  suited 
to  our  limits,  we  subjoin.  It  was  prefixed  to  a 
religious  book,  *  Dreltncourt  on  Death,*  and  had  tiie 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  an  otherwise  un- 
saleable and  neglected  work.  The  imposition  was 
a  bold  one — perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  all  De- 
foe's inventions ;  and  there  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  'a  matter-of-fact  business-like  style  in 
the  whole  account  of  the  transaction,  whldi  be- 
speaks ineffable  powers  of  self-possession.* 

A  true  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mra  Feol,  cAe 
next  day  after' her  Death,  to  one  Mrt  Barffrweey  at 
Camterimry^  the  Eighth  ^  September,  1705,  which 
Apparition  reeommende  the  permtal  of  Drelimeomfi 
Book  of  ContoUUiont  againet  the  Peart  €fj)nik. 

This  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  drcumsianoea,  and 
on  so  good  authority,  that  my  reading  and  convewa-    i 
tion  has  not  given  me  anything  like  it     It  is  fit  to 

Skrtify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.    Mrs    ' 
Tgnve  is  the  person  to  whom  Mrs  Veal  appeared    , 
after  her  death ;  she  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  can    | 
avouch  for  her  reputation  for  these  last  fifteen  er 
sixteen  years,  on  my  own  knowledge;  and  I  can  con- 
firm the  good  character  she  had  fit>m  her  vouUi  to  the    I 
timeofmyac<}uaintanoe.   Though,  since  tais  ndation,    ' 
she  is  calumniated  by  some  people  that  are  friends  to    i 
the  brother  of  Mrs  Veal  who  appeared,  who  think    I 
the  relation  of  this  appeanmce  to  be  a  reflection,  and 
endeavour  what  they  can  to  blast  Mrs  Oaigrave's  re-    j 
putation,  and  to  laugh  the  stoiy  out  of  oountenaaea.    j 
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Bat  by  the  circvmiitaiice  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  dis- 
position  of  Mn  Bamare,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
usage  of  a  rery  wicked  husband,  there  is  not  yet  the 
least  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  erer  hear 
her  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmuring  expression ; 
nay,  not  when  actually  under  her  husband's  barbarity, 
which  I  haTc  been  a  witness  to,  and  sereral  other  per- 
■ons  of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  know  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
gentlewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  for  some 
yean  last  paM  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
were  perceiTed  coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from 
I  her  diseourM  Teiy  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She 
was  maintained  by  an  only  brother,  and  kept  his  house 
in  DoTer.  She  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  Tery  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
he  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  qua«h  the  story.  Mrs 
Veii^  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mn  Bargrave 
from  her  childhood.  Mn  Years  circumstances  were 
then  mean  ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil* 
dren  as  he  ought,  so  that  they  were  ezpoeed  to  hard- 
ships.  And  Mn  Bargrave  in  those  days  had  as  unkind 
a  father,  though  she  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing ;  while  Mn  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
that  she  would  often  say,  *  Mn  BargraTe,  you  are  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ; 
and  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  ever  dissolre  my 
friendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  other  s 
adverse  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelincourt  upon 
Death,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 


Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  customhouse  at  Dover,  which  occasioned  Mn 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  from  her  intimacy 
with  Mn  Bargrave,  though  there  was  never  any  such 
thing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indifferency  came  on  by 
degreen,  till  at  last  Mn  Barerave  had  not  seen  her  in 
two  yean  and  a  half,  though  above  a  twelvemonth  of 
the  time  Mn  Bargrave  hath  been  absent  from  Dover, 
and  thirt  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Canterbury  about 
two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own. 

In  this  house,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  one  thou- 
■and  seven  hundred  and  five,  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  forenoon,  thinking  over  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
arguing  herself  into  a  due  resignation  to  Providence, 
though  her  condition  seemed  hard :  '  And,'  said  she, 
'  I  hfti-e  been  provided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  my  afflic- 
tions shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me.'  And  then 
took  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done  but  she  hean  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  she  went 
to  see  who  was  there,  and  this  proved  to  be  Mn  Veal, 
her  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

*  Madam,'  says  Mn  Bargrave,  '  I  anv  surprised  to 
see  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger ;'  but  told 
her  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 
her,  which  Mn  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips 
almost  touched,  and  then  Mn  Veal  drew  her  hand 
across  her  own  eyes,  and  ukid,  *  I  am  not  very  well,' 
and  so  waived  it.  She  told  Mn  Bargrave  she  was 
going  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  lArfint. 
*■  But,'  says  Mn  Baigrave,  *  how  can  you  take  a  journey 
alone!  I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  have 
a  fond  brother.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mn  Veal,  *  I  gave  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so 
great  a  desire  to  see  you  before  l  took  my  journey.' 
So  Mn  Baigrave  went  in  with  her  into  another  room 
within  the  fint,  and  Mn  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  which  Mn  Bargrave  was  sitting  when 
the  heard  Mn  Veal  knock.  *  then,'  says  Mn  Veal, 
'  my  dear  flriend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
ship asain,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breach  of 
U;  and  if  you  can  foigiye  me,  you  are  the  best 


of  women.'  •  Oh,'  says  Mn  Bargrave,  *  do  not  men- 
tion such  a  thing ;  I  have  not  had  an  uneasy  thought 
about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgive  it.'  *  What  did  you 
think  of  me!'  said  Mn  Veal.  Says  Mn  Bargrave, 
*  I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  had  made  you  forget  yourself 
and  me.'  Thf^n  Mn  Veal  reminded  Mn  Bargrave 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  conversation  they  had  with 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  advenity ;  what  books 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  re- 
ceived from  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Death,  which  was 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  ever  wrote.  She  also 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  bookx,  whi^ 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  several  others. 
But  Drelincourt,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  future  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mn  Bargrave 
whether  she  had  Drelincourt !  She  said,  *  Yes.'  Says 
Mn  Veal,  *  Fetch  it.'  And  so  Mn  Bargrave  goes  up 
stain,  and  brings  it  down.  Says  Mn  Veal,  'Dear 
Mn  Bargrave,  if  the  eyes  of  our  faith  were  as  open  as 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numben  of  angels 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  have  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
court says ;  therefore  be  comforted  under  your  afflic- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular 
regard  to  you,  and  that  your  afflictions  are  niarks  of 
God's  favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  business 
they  are  sent  for,  they  shall  be  removed  from  yoa« 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  infinitely 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings.  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
great  earnestness,  which,  indeed,  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  that  ever  God  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state.  But  be  assured 
that  your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  ycu  them,  in  a 
short  time.'  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and 
heavenly  manner,  that  Mn  Bargrave  wept  several 
times,  she  was  so  deeply  affected  with  it. 

Then  Mn  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetic, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  gives  an  arcount  of  the  Uvea 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said,  *  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she,  *  there  is  nothing  but  vain  frothy  discourse,  which 
is  far  different  from  theirs.  Thein  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  an  we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But,' 
said  she,  *  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did  ;  there  was  a 
hearty  friendship  among  them  ;  but  where  is  it  now  to 
be  found !'  Says  Mn  Bargrave, '  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.'  Says  Mn  Veal, 
'  Mr  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  called  Friend- 
ship in  Perfection,  which  I  wonderfully  admire.  Have 
you  seen  the  book !'  says  Mn  Veal.  *  No,'  says  Mn 
Baigrave,  *  but  I  have  the  ventes  of  my  own  writing 
out.'  *  Have  you !'  says  Mn  Veal ;  *  then  fetch 
them  ;'  which  she  did  from  above  stain,  and  offered 
them  to  Mn  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  waived 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  achef  and  then  desiring  Mn  Bargrave  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mn  Veal  said,  'Dear  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.'  In  these  verse* 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  '  Elysian.*  *  Ah !'  says 
Mn  Veal, '  these  poets  have  such  names  for  Heaven.' 
She  would  often  draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  *Mn  Bargrave,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  bv  my  fits!'  *  No,'  says  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  *  I  think  you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  you.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mn  Bargrave  said  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  than  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  an  hour  and  thiM 
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quarters'  conrersatioii  could  all  be  retained,  though 
the  roun  of  it  she  thinki  she  does),  she  said  to  Mrs 
Barmye  she  would  have  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  and  tell  him  she  would  have  him  give  rings 
to  such  and  such  ;  and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  would  have  two  broad 
pieces  given  to  her  cousin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs  Bargrave  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
chair  just  before  her  knees,  to  keep  her  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it;  for  the 
elbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  falling 
on  either  side.  And  to  divert  Mrs  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleeve  several  times, 
and  commended  it.  Mrs  Veal  told  her  it  was  a 
scoured  silk,  and  newly  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs  Bar- 
grave  she  must  not  deny  her.  And  she  would  have 
her  tell  her  brother  all  their  conversation  when  she 
had  opportunity.  *  Dear  Mrs  Veal,'  says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  *this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  story 
will  our  conversation  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Why^' 
says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  it  is  much  better,  methinks,  to 
do  it  yourself.*  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  *  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  more  reasons 
for  it  hereafter.'  Mrs  Ba^Tikve,  then,  to  satisfy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Mrs  Veal  said,  *  Let  it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it ;'  which  was 
one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
fo  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  asked  for  Mrs  Bargrave*s  daughter ; 
•he  said  she  was  not  at  home.  *  But  if  you  hare  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  ril  send  for 
her.'  *  Do,'  says  Mrs  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  and  by  the  time 
Mn  Bargrave  was  returning,  Mrs  Veal  was  got  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
markipt,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market-day),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mrs  Bargrave  came  to 
her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste.  She 
said  she  must  be  eoing,  though  perhaps  she  might  not 
go  her  journey  till  Monday ;  and  told  Mrs  Baigrave 
die  hoped  she  rhould  see  her  again  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leave  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs  Bargrave,  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarters 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mw  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fitn,  and  had  not  above  four  hours' 
senses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  received 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs  Veal's  appear- 
ance, bein|;  Sunday,  Mrs  Bargrave  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  tihe  could 
not  go  out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she 
sends  a  person  to  Captain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Veal  was  there.  They  wondered  at  Mrs  Bargrave's 
inquiry,  and  sent  her  word  she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mrs  Bargrave  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
lonie  blunder.  And  though  she  was  ill,  she  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Mrs  Veal  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town  ;  they  were  sure,  if 
she  had,  she  would  have  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  *  I  am  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday 
almost  two  hours.'  They  said  it  was  impossible,  for 
they  must  have  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mrs  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargrave, 
when  she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  had  the 
«are  of  them,  and  found  it  true.    Then  the  related 


the  whole  story  to  Captain  Watson's  family ;  and  whsl 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  that  Mrs  Veal 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  Then  Mn  Watson  cried 
out,  *  You  have  seen  her  indeed,  for  none  knew,  but 
Mrs  Veal  and  myself,  that  the  gown  was  scoured.'  And 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  she  described  the  gown  «x« 
actly ;  'for,'  said  she,  *  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up.'  Thia 
Mrs  Watson  blazed  all  about  the  town,  and  avouched 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mrs  Baigrare'a 
seeing  Mr*  Veal's  apparition.  And  Captain  Wataoa 
carried  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Mrs  Baigrare** 
house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her  own  mouthl  And 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gentlemen  and  p«Bons  of 

auality,  the  judicious  and  sceptical  part  of  the  world, 
ocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task,  thmJk 
she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  for  they  were  in 
general  extremely  lAtisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
and  plainly  saw  that  Mrs  Bargrave  was  no  hypochon- 
driac, for  she  always  appears  with  such  a  cheerful  air 
and  pleasing  mien,  that  she  has  gained  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  all  the  gentry ;  and  it  is  thought  a  great 
favour  if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  firom  her  own 
mouth.  I  should  have  told  you  before,  that  Mxa  Veal 
told  Mrs  Bargrave  that  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
were  just  come  down  from  London  to  see  her.  Saya 
Mrs  Bargrave,  '  How  came  you  to  order  matters  ao 
strangely  I'  *  It  could  not  be  helped,'  said  Mrs  VeaL 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  see  her,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Dover  just  as  Mrs  Veal  was  ex- 
piring. Mrs  Bargrave  aitked  her  whether  she  would 
drink  some  tea.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  *  1  do  not  care  if  I 
do ;  but  I'll  warrant  you  this  mad  fellow  (meaning 
Mrs  Bargrave's  husband)  has  broke  all  your  trinkets/ 

*  But,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  I'll  get  something  to  drink 
in  for  all  that ;'  but  Mrs  Veal  waived  it,  and  said, 

*  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs  Bargrave,  which  waa 
some  hours,  she  recollected  frerh  sayings  of  Mm  VeaL 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Mrs  Baigrave^ 
that  old  Mr  Bretton  allowed  Mrs  Veal  ten  pounds 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mrs  Bar- 
grave  till  Mrs  Veal  told  her. 

Mrs  Bargrave  never  varies  in  her  story,  which 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are  unwilling 
to  believe  it.  A  servant  in  the  neighbour's  yard  ad- 
joining to  Mrs  Bargrave's  house,  heud  her  talking  to 
somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Mrs  Veal  was  with  her, 
Mrs  Bargrave  went  out  to  her  next  neighbour's  the 
very  moment  she  parted  with  Mrs  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  ravishing  conversation  she  had  with  an  old  friend, ' 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelinoourt's  Book  of  Death 
is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  Mrs  Baigrave  has  undergone  upon  this 
account,  she  never  took  the  value  of  a  farthing,  nor 
suftered  her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  any  body, 
and  thereforacaa  have  no  interest  in  telling  the  story. 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the  matter, 
and  said  he  would  see  Mrs  Bargrave :  but  yet  it  is 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  been  at  Captain 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  never 
went  near  Mrs  Bargrave;  and  some  of  his  friends 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Mr  Bret- 
ton's  ten  pounds  a*year.  But  the  person  who  pretends 
to  say  so,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  notonous  liar  | 
among  persons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted 
credit.  Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
to  say  she  lies,  but  says  a  bad  husband  has  crazed 
her ;  but  she  needs  only  present  herself,  and  it  will 
effectually  confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  says  he 
asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  whether  she  had  a 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything  I  And  she  said  no.  Now, 
the  things  which  Mrs  Veal's  apparition  would  have 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  nothing  of  justice 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  design  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  Mrs  Bargrave  ao 
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to  demonatnte  the  truth  of  her  appearance,  as  to 
•atitify  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  as  to  what 
•he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
arntAig  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  man- 
kind. And  then,  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
a  purse  of  gold ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  Mrs  Veal  was  so  very  careful 
of  the  key  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
with  it ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  her 
gold  out  of  it  And  Mrs  Veal's  often  drawing  her 
hands  over  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs  Baigrave  whether 
her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  as  if  she 
did  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mrs  BaigraTe  of  her  fits, 
to  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  stranffe  that  she  should 
put  her  upon  writing  to  her  bro&er,  to  dispose  of 
rings  and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 
person's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mm 
BargraTe  as  the  efiect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  heT, 
and  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  her  wonderful 
love  to  her  and  care  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
afirighted,  which,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
nagement, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
day-time,  waiving  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
alone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pie- 
Tent  a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
nifieciion  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endeavouring 
to  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine ;  because  the  generality 
bclicTe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
heavenly.  Her  two  great  errands  were,  to  comfort 
Mrs  Ba^grave  in  her  affliction,  and  to  ask  her  foig^ive- 
ness  for  her  breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious 
discoarse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
suppose  that  Mrs  Bargrave  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
vention as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  VeaKs  death  the 
very  tint  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be  more  witty, 
fortunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
son, I  daresay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mn  Bargrave 
several  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown?  She 
answered  modestly,  *  If  my  senses  be  to  be  relied  on, 
I  am  sure  of  it.'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  kneet  She 
raid  she  did  not  remember  she  did,  but  said  she  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
with  her.  '  And  I  may,'  said  she,  *  be  as  soon  per- 
Miaded  that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now,  as 
that  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
ner of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
with  her  as  fuch.  J  would  not,*  says  she,  *  give  one 
farthing  to  make  any  one  believe  it ;  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
for  a  long  time,  for  aught  I  know;  and  had  it  not 
come  to  light  by  accident,  it  would  never  have  been 
made  public'  But  now  she  says  she  will  make  her 
own  pnvate  use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  she  can  ;  and  so  she  has  done  since.  She 
says  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 
to  hear  the  relation  ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  to  a  room- 
ful of  people  at  the  time.  Several  particular  gentle- 
men have  had  the  story  from  Mrs  Bargrave's  own 
mouth. 

This  thing  has  rexy  much  affected  me,  and  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
of  fact  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fact, 
because  we  cannot  solve  things  of  which  we  can  have 
no  certain  or  demonstrative  notions,  seems  strange  to 
me  ;  Mrs  Bai^^ve's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
would  have  been  undoubted  in  any  other 


IThe  Cfreai  Plagve  in  London.} 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the 
fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bs« 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and  among  the 
ships  ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
securing  one's  self  from  the  infection,  to  have  retired 
into  a  ship  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  from  Bow 
to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himselfl  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at 
la^t  I  fell  into  some  Ulk,  at  a  distance,  with  this 
poor  man.  First  I  asked  him  how  people  did  there- 
abouts I  Alas  1  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Here  are  very  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  village,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  of 
them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house.  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  ana  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  st^ 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  they 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  here  all  alone !  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man ;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am  not 
yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that 
you  are  not  visited  !  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,  said  he,  if  tbey 
may  be  said  to  live ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  the 
children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  I  saw  the  tears  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  !  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood !  Oh,  sir, 
says  he,  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  not  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a 
countenance  tl\at  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  reli- 
gious, good  man  ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness,  that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  live  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all  I  Why,  sir,  says  he, 
I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and 
the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house  ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  from  his  house  ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  halloo  and 
call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  they  come  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  fnend,  says  I,  but  how  can  you  get  money  as 
a  waterman  !  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times  I 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there 
does.  Do  you  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at 
anchor !  pointing  down  the  river  a  good  way  below  the 
town  ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie 
at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor  yonder !  pointing 
above  the  town.  All  those  ships  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like, 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board, 
close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may  not 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night  I  fasten 
my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I 
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sleep  by  myself;  mad  bleieed  be  God,  I  am  pneerred 
hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  friend,  but  will  they  let  you  come  on 
board  afVer  you  haTe  been  on  shore  here,  when  this 
han  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is ! 

Why,  ait  to  that,  aaid  he,  I  yeiy  seldom  go  up  the 
ship-side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  boaid ;  if  I  did, 
I  think  they  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  I  nerer 
go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  anybody,  no,  not 
of  my  own  family ;  but  1  fetch  proTisiona  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  jon  must 
have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
ail  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan* 
gerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
Tillage,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

That  is  true,  add«sd  he,  but  you  do  not  understand 
me  right.  I  do  not  buy  proTisions  for  them  here ;  I 
low  up  to  Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and 
sometimes  I  row  down  the  rirer  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there;  then  I  go  to  single  farm-houses  on  the  Kentish 
side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  the  shipM,  as  they  direct  me, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom 
come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them 
a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night. 

Poor  man !  said  1,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten 
for  them  I 

I  hare  gotten  four  shilling  sud  he,  which  is  a 
great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men  ;  but  they 
have  given  m^  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  given  it  them  yet  I 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  ciuled,  and  my  wife  has 
answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman !  sa^s  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down  ;  she 
has  had  a  sweihng,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  1  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !    Here  he  stopt,  and  wept  veiy  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  oom- 
forter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment. 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are 
spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine  I 

Say'st  thou  so,  said  I ;  and  how  much  less  is  my 
faith  than  thine !  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence  and  a 
courage  resting  on  God;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  1  could  no  more 
lefram  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  afler  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  Uie  door,  and  called  Robert,  Robert;  he 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
Tisions he  had  brought  from  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
xetumed,  he  halloMd  again;  then  he  went  to  the 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
sack,  and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  railed,  and  said,  such  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has  sent  it 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she  could  not  cany  It 
At  ODoe  m,  though  the  weight  was  not  much  neither; 


so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  bag,  sad 
left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leave  her  the  frai 
shillings  too,  which  you  said  was  yourweek'e  pajl 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  it  So  1m 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  seems,  was  ber 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money  f  Yes,  mid  rke. 
How  much  was  it!  said  ha.  Four  shillings  siid  s 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  he,  the  Lord  keep 
you  all ;  and  so  he  tunied  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrun  contributing  teais  to  tbii 
man's  stoiy,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my  charity  for 
his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him,  Harii  thee,  friend,  nid 
I,  come  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I 
may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  wluck 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  otU 
thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little  more  com- 
fort from  me  ;  God  will  never  fonake  a  family  that 
trust  in  him  as  thou  dost :  so  I  gave  him  fonr  other 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  stonc^  asd 
call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  thank- 
fulness, neither  could  he  express  it  himself,  but  fay 
tears  running  down  his  face.  He  called  his  wift^  and 
told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  upon 
bearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all  that  ai«My; 
and  a  great  deal  more  sudh  as  that  he  said  to  ho. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thaakiidaeM, 
as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it 
up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  thai  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

I7%e  JVouUet  of  a  Tovnff  Tki^.} 
[Prom  the  *  Life  of  Cotoncl  Jack.'] 

I  have  often  thought  since  thai,  and  with  turn 
mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more  w^lth  than  I  kner 
what  to  do  with  [five  pounds,  his  share  of  the  plttsderl; 
for  lodging  1  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  1  aay 
was  full  of  holes  ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world  that 
I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  up  for  me ;  f«r 
being  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they  would  pnaenlly 
say  1  had  robbed  somebody,  and  perhaps  lay  held  of 
me,  and  my  money  would  be  my  crinie,  as  they  sar 
it  often  is  in  foreign  countries ;  and  now,  as  I  was  full 
of  wealth,  behold  I  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to 
secure  my  money  1  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me 
so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this  mosey 
was  to  me  all  that  ni^ht.  1  carried  it  in  ray  hand  a 
good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  14b.  ;  and  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineais  and  that  lis.  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last  1  sat 
down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and  put  the 
four  guineas  into  that ;  but  af^r  1  had  gone  awhile, 
my  shoe  hurt  me  so  I  could  not  go,  so  1  was  fain  to 
sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  cany 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  tb« 
street,  and  1  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  altogether,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  since  beaid 
people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of  Dooey 
that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  foul 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout ;  for  it 
was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it 
served  me  till  1  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then 
I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  asd 
so  then  put  my  money  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodgisf  in 
the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  go  to  ^cep,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let  any  of  the 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I  should  have  been 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  some 
trick  or  other  put  upon  me  fbr  it ;  so  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  but  lay  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  bainl  ia 
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my  bwom  ;  but  then  sleep  went  frora  nij  eyes.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  humiui  care!  I,  a  poor  beggar  boy, 
could  not  sleep,  bo  soon  as  1  hail  but  a  little  money 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  could  hare  slept  upon  a 
heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Erery  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  mj  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  try  to 

So  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while ;  then 
rop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my 
head,  thai  if  1  fell  asleep,  1  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
noioney ;  which,  if  1  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  hear  me,  they  would  ])ick  it  out  of  my  ))08om, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  after 
that  thought  I  eould  not  sleep  a  wink  more;  so  I 
paiised  that  night  over  in  care  and  anxiety  enough, 
and  this,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the  first  night's  rent 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rambltnl  abroad  in  the  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  witihed  that  1 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  coarse  1  should  take  with  it,  or  where  i 
should  put  it,  I  eould  not  hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or 
any  possible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  me 
•o,  that  at  last,  aa  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  ciyiiig  was  over,  the  case  was  the  same ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  have  occa!<ion  for  it.  Big  with  this 
disooTery,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  Took  about 
me  for  a  tre<%;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stepney  or  Mile-end  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  that  1  began  to  look  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fieliis  were  so  full  of  {>eople,  that  they 
would  see  if  I*  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  1  intended 
to  do. 

This  drove  me  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the  rood  at 
Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Green.  When  I  got  a  little  way  in  the  lone,  I 
found  a  footpath  over  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
several  trees  for  my  turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one 
tree  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  ptetty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  1  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  veiy  fit ;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
there,  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it;  but 
behold,  putting  my  hand  in  anin,  to  lay  it  more 
coramodiously,  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
far  it  might  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoverably  lost ;  there  could 
be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  see  it  again, 
for  'twas  a  vast  great  tree. 

Ab  young  as  i  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
I  was  before,  that  1  could  not  think  of  ways  to  keep 
my  money,  but  1  must  come  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be 
found,  nor  any  end  of  the  hole  or  cavity ;  1  got  a  stick 
of  the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  out,  1  was  in  such  a 
passion ;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  a^in,  then  up 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hant^  again  till  I  scratched 
my  arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 


most  violently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  &*  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halfpenny  roll, 
and  1  was  hungr}%  and  then  I  cried  again :  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whippied ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  again,  and  thus  1  did 
several  times. 

The  last  time  1  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  have ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy  there  lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
ing hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  some  moss  or 
light  stuff,  which  1  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  had  given  way  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite 
down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  mn 
to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  about, 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  in 
short,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less  do  I  know  now 
what  I  did,  though  I  shall  never  forget  the  thing ; 
either  what  a  sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  la^it  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  over- 
whelmed me  when  1  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  aa  I 
have  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  1  did ; 
but  when  that  was  over,  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it 
wai  all  there,  and  then  1  fell  a-crying  as  violently  as 
1  did  before,  when  1  thought  1  had  lost  it. 

[Advice  to  a  Youth  of  Gambling  Dttposition,} 
[From  *  Robinson  Cnisoe.'] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  tn^,  my  head  began  to  be  filled  Tery  early  with 
rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  very  ancient, 
hod  given  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  country  five  school  generally 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law :  but  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea ;  and  my  in- 
clination to  this  led  me  so  strongly  against  the  will — 
nay,  the  commands— of  my  faUier,  and  against  all 
the  intreaties  and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  ^ve  man,  gave  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  foresaw  was  my 
design.  He  called  me  one  rooming  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulated 
very  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  asked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  incli- 
nation, I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my 
native  country,  where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  indus^,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  fortunes  on  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise  by  enter- 
prise, and  make  themselves  famous  in  undertakings 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  coo  far  above  me,  or  too  far 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  upper  atation  of  low  life,  which 
he  had  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  beat  state 
in  the  world — the  moat  auited  to  human  happineas ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miaeriea  and  hardahipa,  the  labour 
and  aufferingSi  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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not  embarruied  with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  enry,  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  I  miffht  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  by 
this  one  uiing,  namely,  that  this  was  the  state  of  liie 
which  all  other  people  enried ;  that  kings  hare  fre- 
quently lamented  the  miserable  consequences  of  being 
bom  to  great  thinm,  and  wished  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes,  between  the  mean 
and  the  great ;  that  the  wise  man  gave  his  testimony 
to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  he 
prayed  to  hare  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 

He  bade  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  middle 
station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was  not  exposed 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the  higher  or  lower  part  of 
mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  manv 
distempers  and  uneasinesses,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
as  those  were  who,  by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  ex- 
travagances on  one  hand,  or  b^  hard  labour,  want  of 
necessaries,  and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  living ;  that  the  middle 
station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind  of  virtues, 
and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty 
were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  fortune ;  that  tem- 
perance, moderation,  quietness,  health,  society,  all 
acreeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were 
the  blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life; 
that  this  way  men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through 
the  world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it ;  not  embarraitsed 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head ;  not  sold 
to  a  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or  harassed  with 
perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace 
and  the  body  of  rest ;  not  enraged  with  the  passion 
of  envy,  or  the  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for 
g;reat  things  —  but  in  easy  circumstances,  sliding 
gently  through  the  world,  and  sensibly  tasting  the 
sweets  of  living  without  the  bitter ;  feeling  that  they 
are  happy,  and  learning,  by  every  day's  experience, 
to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  young  man,  or  to 
precipitate  myself  into  miseries,  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  I  was  bom  in,  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided againot ;  that  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  seek- 
ing my  bread ;  that  he  would  do  well  for  me,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life 
which  he  had  been  just  recommending  to  me;  and 
that,  if  I  was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world, 
it  must  be  my  mere  fate,  or  fault,  that  must  hinder 
it ;  and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  thus  discharged  his  duty,  in  warning  me 
a^inst  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my 
hurt.  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very  kind 
thiu^  for  me,  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home  as 
he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  any  encouragement  to 
go  away;  and,  to  close  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my 
elder  brother  for  my  example,  to  whom  he  had  used 
the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from  going 
into  the  Low  Country  wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his 
young  desires  prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed ;  and  though  he  said  he  would 
not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say 
to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  God  would 
not  bless  me — and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to 
reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery. 

BEBMARD  HAKDEVILLB. 

Bernaro  Mandeville,  author  of  TTie  FaNe  of 
The  Bees,  was  a  nervous  and  graphic  writer,  who 
squandered  upon  useless  and  lax  speculations  powers 
that  would  have  fitted  him  admirably  for  being  a  | 


novelist  or  essayist  He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1C70,  i 
but  seems  early  to  have  come  to  EogUnd,  vhere 
he  practised  as  a  physician.  After  some  obscait 
works,  Mandeville  produced,  in  1723,  his  celebratcil 
FabU  of  The  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Made  PuUic 
Benefits,  which  was  soon  rendered  conspicuous  by 
being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on 
account  of  its  immoral  and  pernicious  tendencr. 
Bishop  Berkeley  answered  the  arguments  of  tfic 
Fable,  and  Mandeville  replied  in  Letters  to  Dion,  lie 
also  published  Free  Thouahts  on  BeHgUm,  and  An  In- 
quiry  into  the  Origin  of  Honour ^  and  the  Us^ubun  of 
Christianity  in  Weur,  both  of  which,  like  his  Fable, 
were  of  questionable  tendency.    He  died  in  1733. 

The  satire  of  Mandeville  is  general,  not  individual', 
yet  his  examples  are  strong  and  lively  pictures.  He 
describes  the  faults  and  corruptions  (k*  different  pro- 
fessions and  forms  of  society,  and  then  attempts  to 
show  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  grandeur  and 
worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.  If  mankind,  be 
says,  could  be  cured  of  the  failings  they  are  natoraliy 
guilty  of,  they  would  cease  to  be  capaide  of  forming 
vast,  potent,  and  polite  societies.  His  object  was  > 
chiefly  to  divert  the  reader,  being  conscious  that 
mankind  are  not  easily  reasoned  oat  of  their  fuUiea  \ 
Another  of  the  paradoxes  ci  Mandeville  is,  tbst 
charity  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  education,  are  iuju- 
rious  to  the  lower  classes.  The  view  which  he  takes  i 
of  human  nature  is  low  and  degrading  enough  to 
have  been  worthy  the  adoption  of  Swift;  and  tome 
of  his  descriptions  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  tbe 
dean.    For  example: 

IFlaUery  qfthe  Oreca.} 

If  you  ask  me  where  to  look  for  those  beautiful 
shining  qualities  of  prime  ministers,  and  the  gT«U 
favourites  of  princes,  that  are  so  finely  painti^  in 
dedications,  addresses,  epitaphs,  funeral  sermons,  and 
inscriptions,  I  answer,  There,  and  nowhere  ebie.  Wbeit 
would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of  a  statue  but  in 
that  part  which  you  see  of  it!  Tis  the  polished 
outside  only  that  has  the  skill  and  labour  of  ibe 
sculptor  to  boast  of;  what  is  out  of  sight  is  untoucked. 
Would  you  break  the  head  or  cut  open  the  breai^t  to 
look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  you  would  only  show 
vour  ignorance,  and  destroy  the  workmanship.  This 
has  often  made  me  compare  the  virtues  of  great  men 
to  your  large  China  jars :  they  make  a  ime  sfaoir, 
and  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney.  One  would, 
by  the  bulk  they  appear  in,  and  the  value  that  is  $et 
upon^  them,  think  thcv  might  be  very  useful ;  but 
look  into  a  thousand  of  them,  and  you  will  find  no- 
thing in  them  but  dust  and  cobwebs. 

ISociety  Compared  to  a  Botol  qfPvnekJ] 

Abundance  of  moderate  men  I  know  that  are  ene- 
mies to  extremes  will  tell  me  that  frugality  might  hap- 
pily supply  the  place  of  the  two  vices,  prodigality  and 
avarice ;  that  if  men  had  not  so  many  profuse  ways 
of  spending  wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  » 
many  evil  practices  to  scrape  it  together,  and  eon<^ 
quently  that  the  same  number  of  men,  by  equally 
avoiding  both  extremes,  might  render  themseka 
more  happy,  and  be  less  vicious  without  than  thry 
could  with  them.  Whoever  argues  thus,  shows  him- 
self a  better  man  than  he  is  a  politician.  Frugality 
is  like  honesty,  a  mean  starving  virtue,  that  is  only 
fit  for  small  societies  of  good  peaceable  men,  who  ai« 
contented  to  be  poor  so  they  may  be  easy  ;  but  ia  a 
large  stirring  nation,  you  may  have  soon  enough  U 
it.  *Ti8  an  idle  dreajning  virtue  that  employs  no 
hands,  and  therefore  very  useless  in  a  trading  couaby, 
where  there  are  vast  numbers  that  one  way  or  other 
must  be  all  set  to  wort.    Prodigality  has  a  thousand 
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il  inventions  to  keep  people  from  sitting  still,  that 

I    fnigalitjr  would  nerer  think  of;   and  as  this  most 

coiiiiume  a  prodizious  wealth,  so  avarice  acain  knows 

innumerable  tricks  to  rake  it  together,  whioi  frugalitj 

vould  scorn  to  make  use  of. 

Authors  are  always  allowed  to  compare  small  things 

to  great  ones,  especially  if  they  ask  leare  first ;  but  to 

compare  great  things  to  mean  tririal  ones  is  unsuffer- 

sble,  unless  it  be  in  burlesque ;  otherwise,  I  would 

'    compare  the  body  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  is  rexy 

I  [  low)  to  a  bowl  of  punch.     Avarice  should  be  the 

I  fourinr,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.    The 

I I  water  I  would  call  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
I    of  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 

honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
I  of  men,  which,  separated  by  irt  from  the  dregs  of 
I  nature,  the  fire  of  gloiy  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  spiritual  essence,  should  be  an  equiralent  to  brandy. 
I  I  don't  doubt  but  a  Westphalian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wholesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  several 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
ihould  make  any  tolerable  liquor.  .The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciously  mixed,  will 
make  an  excellent  liquor,  liked  of  and  admirad  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

I  iPomp  and  Stiperflmty.'] 

I      If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laitT, 

,   of  any  country  whatever,  had  no  value  for  earthly 

pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their 

appetites,  why  are  envy  and  revenge,  so  raging  amons 

I   them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and  refined 

I   upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else ; 

and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 

I    manner  of  livin|f,  always  such  as  are  approved  of, 

I   coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 

,   the  same  oountxy  t    If,  despising  all  visible  decora- 

I    tioDs,  they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments 

of  the  mind,  whv  should  they  borrow  so  manpr  of  the 

implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darhng  toys, 

'   of  the  luxurious  I    Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 

bishop,  or  even  the  Grand  Siguier,  or  the  Pope  of 

I    Rome,  to  be  |:ood  and  virtuous,  and  endeavour  the 

I   conquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater 

I   revenues,  ridier  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 

I   aoce  as  to  personal  service,  than  a   private  mant 

What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 

much  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 

I   men  in  power  I    A  man  has  as  much  opportunity  to 

practise  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 

as  he  that  is  constantly  served  with  three  courses  and 

a  dozen  diahes  in  each.    One  may  exercise  as  much 

patience  and  be  as  full  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks, 

without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is 

sixteen  foot  high.     The  virtuous  possessions  of  the 

mind  are  neither  charge  nor  burden :    a  man  may 

bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgive 

injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 

shirt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  believe 

but  that  an  indifferent  skuller,  if  he  was  intrusted 

with  it,  might  carr^  all  the  learning  and  religion  that 

one  man  can  con  tarn,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  six  oars, 

especially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

«  This  simile  of  Mandevflle  may  haiw  snggested  the  very 

hnmorous  one  In  the  *  Injected  Addienes,*  where  COhbett  is 

Buda  to  say—*  England  is  a  laive  earthenware  pipkin.    John 

I     BuD  is  the  heef  thrown  into  it.    Tajces  are  the  hot  water  he 

I    beibin.    Rottan  boroughs  are  the  fuel  that  blaass  under  this 

tune  pipldn.   FarlianMot  is  the  ladle  that  stin  the  bodge- 
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Westminster;   or  thai  humility  is  so  pondcfous  a 
virtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to  draw  it. 

▲MDEEW  FLETCHEB  OF  8AI.T017K. 

Andrew  Fletcbee,  bom  in  1659,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  early  to  the  family  estate 
of  Saltoun,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Ixithfan  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  personal  scuffle,  to  kil^he  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in 
Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Scottish  affairs.  His 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  was  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,* 
according  to  a  contemporary,  *  and  bold  as  a  lion :  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy :  would  lose 
his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not 
do  a  base  thing  to  save  it*  Fletcher  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  believing, 
with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  several 
political  discourses.  One  of  these,  entitled  An  Ac* 
count  of  a  Convertation  concerning  a  Right  Regulation 
of  Governments  Jbr  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind^  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Rothes^ 
Roxburgh,  and  Hadtiington^  from  London,  the  first  of 
December,  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains 
some  strong  appeals  in  favour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  occurs  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  Lord  Brougham  and  others)  erroneously 
aacribed  to  the  Earl  c^  Chatham :  *  I  knew  a  very 
wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  t< 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  matt 
the  laws  of  a  nation.*  The  newspaper  may  now  bo 
said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  tlie 
late  war,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessive 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletcher  to  eulogise  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  their  oonditioa  at 
happy  and  useftil ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  paints 
the  state  of  the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  coloun 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightfully  disorganised  the 
country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Discourse 
on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  1698,  there  occun  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

*  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (betidefl  a 
g^at  many  poor  families  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  on 
bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  Aou- 
sand  people  beggina  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not 
only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous 
burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  wae  for- 
merly, by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  dT  the 
huid,  or  even  tliosc  of  God  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed,  or  discover,  which 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  di^, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murdera 
have  been  discovered  among  them;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  pour 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  Idnd 
of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  msulted  by  them),  bat  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  iu  houses  distant 
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from  any  neighbourhood.  In  yean  of  plenty,  many 
Uiousaiidfl  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
eountry  weddings,  marketi,  burials,  and  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
fighting  togiether.  These  are  such  outrageous  dis- 
orders, that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that  they 
shoidd  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse 
uponut.' 

*   JONATHAM  SWUT. 

The  roost  powerftil  and  original  prose  writer  of 
this  period  was  Db  Swxrr,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
8t  Patrick's.  We  hare  already  noticed  his  poetry, 
which  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  in  the  strangely 
mingled  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were 
written  for  mere  fame  or  solitary  gratification.  His 
restless  and  insatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests, 
or  expressing  his  personal  feelings,  caprices,  or  re- 
sentment. In  a  letter  to  Bolingbn>ke,  he  says — 
*  All  my  endeaTours,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
self, were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who  have 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  horses.*  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fruit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
Swift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  Tin- 
dicate  the  Whig  {wtriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty -four ;  fi»r  Swift  unlike  his  friend  Poiw,  came 
but  sliiwly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
tr;;atise  was  entitled  A  Dincourse  oftfie  Content!  an'i 
DtMgefuiont  between  tke  Nohtesand  Commons  of  Atfuns 
and  Rome.  It  is  plainly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  closes  with  a  fine  simile.  •  Althoujjh,*  he 
says,  •  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  begun  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  per- 
son :  so  that  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
vance to  their  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an  instinct 
as  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  suiterior  nature  to  tlieir  own.' 
Swift's  next  work  was  his  Battle  of  the  Books^  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  •  The  Battle  of  the  Books'  exhi- 
bits hH  the  characteristics  of  Swift's  style,  its  per- 
sonal satire,  and  strong  racy  humour.  These  qualities 
were  furtlier  displayed  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tnb^  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  published  in  1704. 
The  object  of  his  powerful  satire  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast ;  it  was  to  ridicule  the  lioman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  lieroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Po)iery,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters;  and  their 
adventures,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  any  clergyman  could  write 
and  publish  in  such  a  strain  on  religious  subjects, 
must  ever  remain  a  marvel  But  Swift  published 
anonymously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  publications  united  him  with 
the  Tory  party.     In   170H  appeared  his  Sentiments 
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and  Government  his  Letters  on  tke  Sacramental  To(, 
Arptment  against  the  Abolition  of  Christiana^,  and  | 
Predictions  for  the  Year  1708,  iy  Isaac  Bickentaff, 
Esq.  Various  political  tracts  followed,  the  moit 
conspicuous  of  which  are.  The  Condwt  of  the  ABitt,  \ 
published  in  1718,  and  The  PubUc  Spirit  of  the  Whigi, 
m  1714.  The  latter  tnc«ensed  the  Duke  of  ArfrAk 
and  other  peers  so  much,  that  a  prodamation  ofler- 
ing  a  reward  of  X300  was  issued  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author.  In  1713,  Swift  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin ;  but  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment  fulfeved 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  HanoTei 
to  the  throne,  and  th«  return  of  the  Whig  party 
to  power.  He  withdrf  w  to  Ireland,  a  disappointed 
man,  full  of  bitterness  againat  many  of  the  men  snd 
things  of  his  age.  His  feelings  partly  found  veot 
in  several  works  which  he  published  on  nstionsl 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exceedingly  po- 

Sular — A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  'of  Irish 
iannfactures,  and  Letters  by  M.  B,  Drapier  against 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper 
coinage.  His  talents  were  in  full  rigour,  and  his 
mind,  ever  active,  poured  forth  a  vast  nnmber  of 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  1726  ap- 
peared Gulliver's  Travels,  the  moat  original  siid 
extraordinary  of  all  his  productions.  A  few  of  his 
friends — Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gay.  and  Arbuthnot— 
weie  in  the  secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  sati- 
rical romance ;  hut  it  puzzled  the  world  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  iocrea«.' 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  work.  While 
courtiers  and  politicians  recognised  in  the  sdventam 
of  Gulliver  many  satirical  allusions  to  tbectmnsn«! 
|x)1itics  of  England — ^to  Walpole,  Bolinghruke,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
state,  and  various  matters  of  secret  history— tlw 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  aaw  and  felt  onlj  tlie 
wonder  and  fascinatitm  of  the  narrative.  Tlie  ap- 
pearance, occupations,  wars,  and  pursuits  of  thetinj 
Lilliputians — tlie  gigantic  Bnibdingnagians— the 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the  Yahoos— with 
the  philosophic  researches  at  Laputa — all  possessed 
novelty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unlearned  reader, 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, delight,  astonishment,  pity,  and  reprobatitm. 
The  charm  of  Swift's  style,  so  simple,  pure,  and  an- 
affeirted,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  and  sim^erity 
with  which  he  dwells  on  the  most  improbable  cir^ 
cumstances,  are  displayed  in  full  perfet-tion  in  Gol- 
liver,  which  was  the  most  carefully  finished  of  all 
his  works.  Some  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  the  best  of  his  poetry,  were  afterwards  pniduLfd. 
His  other  prose  works  were,  A  History  of  the  Fosr 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne  (not  puUislted  till  lung 
after  his  death),  Polite  Conversation,  a  happy  satin 
on  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  Directiun 
for  Servants,  a  fragment  wliich  also  appeared  afler 
his  death,  and  on  whii'h  he  bestowed  considerable  , 
pains.  It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minute  observa-  ' 
tion  which  distinguished  Swift,  and  which  some- 
times rendered  him  no  very  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
house.  Various  editions  of  Swift's  works  hare  beeo  i , 
published,  but  the  best  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Sih  Walter  Scott,  in  nineteen  volumes.  His  rank  as  | 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  established.  In  origi-  ' ' 
nality  and  strength  he  has  no  superior,  and  in  wit  > 
and  irony — the  ktter  of  which 

he  was  bom  to  introduce,  | 

Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use —  , 

he  shines  equally  pre-eminent    He  was  defideot  in 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  imagination.    The  i 
frequency  with  which  he  dwells  on  gross  and  dis- 
gusting images,  betrays  a  calloosness  of  feeling  that  , . 
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wholly  debarred  him  ftom  the  purer  regions  of 
nMnaoce.    He  could 

Laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelaia'  easy  chur  ; 

thoogh  it  was  still,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked, 
*  the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry  place.* 
Of  the  '  serious  air'  of  Cervantes,  which  Pope  has 
also  bestowed  on  his  friend,  the  traces  are  less  ft^ 
quent  and  distinct  We  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
to  hare  ever  read  the  *  Faery  Queen'  or  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  The  palpable  and  familiar  objects 
of  life  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration ;  and  in 
fictitious  narrative,  he  excels,  like  Richardson  and 
Defoe,  by  painting  and  grouping  minute  particu- 
lars, that  impart  to  his  most  extravagant  conceptions 
an  air  of  sober  truth  and  reality.  Always  full  of 
thought  and  observation,  his  clear  perspicuous  style 
never  tires  in  the  perusal.  When  exhausted  by  the 
works  of  imaginative  writers,  or  tlie  ornate  periods 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  plain,  earnest, 
and  manly  pages  of  Swift,  his  strong  sense,  keen 
observation,  and  caustic  wit,  are  felt  to  be  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  value.  He  was  emphatically  a  master 
in  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  all  his  faults, 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence. 

The  satirical  vein  of  Swift  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  *  Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity,*  the 
very  title  of  which  is  a  specimen  of  grave  irony.  It 
runs  as  follows: — *  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the 
Abi^ishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as 
things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
wenienoes,  and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good 
eOectm  proposed  thereby.'  Two  specimens  of  tliis 
tract  are  presented. 


[/« 


9  from  a  Propo$ed  AbolUion  qf 
Chrutianitg.] 


I  am  veiy  sennible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit 
and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur  and  be  nhocked  at 
the  sight  of  80  many  daggie-tail  parsons,  who  happen 
to  fall  in  their  way,  and  offend  their  eyen ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  those  wise  reformers  do  not  consider 
what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to 
be  always  provided  with  objects  of  senm  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  iipleen  from  falling  on  each  other,  or  on 
themselves ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be  done 
without  the  leant  imaginable  danj^er  to  their  persons. 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-thiukem,  the  strong  reanoDoni,  and  the  men  of 
profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  no 
calculated  in  all  points  whereon  to  display  their 
abilities !  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  thoi$e  whose  genius,  by  con- 
tinuttl  practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery 
and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  never  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
any  other  subject !  We  are  doily  complaining  of  the 
great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have 
lefii  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Ascill  for  a 
wit  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
them  with  materials?  What  other  subject  through 
all  art  or  nature  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a 
nrofound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  readers  1  It 
IS  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adometh 
and  distinguisheth  the  writer.  For  had  a  hundred 
such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
religion,  thev  would  immediately  have  sunk  into 
nlmioe  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my  fears 
altogether  imaginary,  that  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity may,  peniaps,  bring  the  church  in  danger,  or 


at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  another  sneur- 
ing  vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood;  I 
am  far  from  presuming  to  afirrm  or  think  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or  as  things  now  stand, 
but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  so,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  repealed.  As  plausible  as  this 
project  seems,  there  may  a  dangi^rous  design  lurk 
under  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  that 
the  atheists,  deisto,  socinians,  anti-trinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  free-thinkers,  are  persons  of  little 
zeal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacnimen* 
tal  test;  they  are  very  indifferent  with  regard  to 
ceremonies;  nor  do  they  hold  the^iu  divinum  of  epis- 
copacy. Therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one  poli- 
tic step  towards  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church 
established,  and  setting  up  presbytery  in  its  stead ; 
which  I  leave  to  be  farther  considered  by  those  at  the 
helm. 

And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said, 
it  shall  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would  humbly 
offer  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  word  ChrtM' 
tianity,  may  be  put  reliffion  in  general ;  which  I  con- 
ceive will  much  better  answer  all  the  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as  long  as  we  leave 
in  being  a  God  and  his  Providence,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do 
not  strike  at  toe  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme  of 
the  Gospel.  For  of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought, 
if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all 
objections  against  Christianity  1  And  therefore  the 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail, 
the  whole  fabric  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

[Arsfumenta  for  the  Abolitum  of  Chrittiamiy  Treated.'] 

It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thousand  parsons,  whose 
revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free-thinking, 
enemies  to  priestcrafl,  narrow  principles,  pedantry, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
court  and  town  ;  and  then,  again,  so  great  a  number 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our 
fleet  and  annies.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
side,  several  thin^  deserve  to  be  considered  likewise : 
as,  first,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  country,  like  what  we  call  pariithes, 
there  should  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  island 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  aflei 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  the  modem  form  of 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.        •        • 

Another  advantage  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of 
Christianity,  is  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  in  seven, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently  the 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade,  busi- 
ness, and  pleasure ;  besides  the  loss  to  the  public  of 
so  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
clersy,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-houses, 
market-houses,  exchanges,  common  dormitories,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  cus- 
tom, time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  assemble  in  the 
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cburcliet  eTeiy  Sunday,  and  that  shops  are  still  fre- 
quently shut  up,  in  Older,  as  it  is  conceived,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  but  now 
this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  business  or  pleasure,  is 
hard  to  imagine.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate  house  1  are  not  the  taverns  and  cof- 
feehouses  open !  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  sea- 
ion  for  taking  a  dose  of  physic  I  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  I  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
churches  are  misapplied!  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry  1  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
vantage of  dress  ?  where  more  meetings  for  business ! 
where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  sorts  f  and  where  so 
many  conveniences  or  incitements  to  sleep ! 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of  Christianity : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
church,  of  Whi^  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church 
of  England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  prefer  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
advenaries,  before  the  most  important  interest  of  the 


I  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
.tage  would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I 
.would  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  will  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  morning 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth !  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  t  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  stone,  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  talismans  to  destroy  the  aiseases  themselves  ? 
Are  party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper 
than  phrases  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles  I  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
that  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them !  Are 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill  nomen- 
clators,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners !  Will  not  heydukes  and  raamalukes,  manda- 
rines and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministry  from  others  who  would  be  jn  it  if  they  could ! 
What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  vary  the  form  of 
speech,  and,  instead  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 
question  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
danger !  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  hand  to  fur- 
nish a  few  convenient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
>  ren  we  can  find  no  other !  Suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  Whiga  Mrs 
Tofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valentin!,!  would  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valcntinians  be  very  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  began  (if  I  remember 
ri^ht)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  in  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  with  as  good  a  grace  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 
perly to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I  think  there 
u  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an  advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  again  objected,  as  a  rexy  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in  use 
towards  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and  pleasure, 
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which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all  men  iliie. 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthj  m 
refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter 
calmly :  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  polite  free* 
thinker,  whether,  in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  s  pte- 
dominant  passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonder- 
ful incitement  by  reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbiddeD; 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  taste, 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  special  caie  that 
the  ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohibited  silks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  other  prohibitions  were 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  the 
town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedients,  begin  al* 
ready,  as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  girisf  ; 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  the  spleen. 

ILudicnm  Image  of  FamUieUm.] 

[From  a  *  Disooane  on  the  Operation  of  the  Spirit'] 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  upon  a  visit  he  was 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  bad  an  ofler  of  several 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  as,  fieiy  chariots, 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  but  he  lefuMd 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing 
but  his  ass.    Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  as 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  up  bj  a 
great  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubtleM  with 
good  reason.    For,  since  that  Arabian  is  known  to 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  reli^ous  sy«tem  from 
the  Christian  £aith,  it  is  but  just  ne  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them ;  wherein  the 
good  people  of  England,  to  do  them  all  right,  have  nor 
been  backward.     For  though  there  is  not  any  other  i 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with  car-  I 
riages  for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safety  or  ease,  | 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be  saii**  | 
fied  with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  Mahomet. 

A   Meditation  upon  a  BroomsUdr,  ateording  to  At 
ttyU  and  manner  qf  the  Hon.  Hobert  Bosl^i  Mfdita- 


This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  in^lo- 
riously  lying  in  that  neglected  corner,  I  once  knew  in 
a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest ;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  vain  does 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  n&tare,  by 
tying  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapleo 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air  ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgery, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make 
her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  i*t  len^h,  woin 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids,  it  is 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed, 
and  said  within  myself.  Surely  mortal  man  is  a 
broomstick!  nature  sent  him  into  the  world  strong 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reasfn- 
ing  vegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has 
lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk ;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  pots  on  a  periwi|, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs, 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  head; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter 
the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoils  it  never  bore, 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of 
the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  M>t  to  ridicule 
and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  tnat  we  are  of 
our  own  excellences,  and  other  men's  defaults! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  yon  will  say,  if  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head:  tatd  pi^J* 
what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turry  creature,  his  animal 
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facolties  |>erpetaall7  mounted  on  his  rational,  his 
head  where  his  heels  should  be — grorelling  on  the 
earth!  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a 
universal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remoTer 
of  grierances ;  rakes  into  every  slut's  comer  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  corruptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
slavery  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deeerviug ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is 
either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  others  to  warm  themselves  by. 

[^AdvaUwrea  qfChdltver  in  Brobdingnag,'] 

[Tlurown  amon^rt  a  people  described  ss  about  ninety  feet 
high,  Oulllver  Is  taken  In  eharfs  by  a  young  lady  connected 
with  the  court,  who  had  two  boxes  made  In  which  to  keep  him 
and  carry  him  about.] 

I  should  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that  country, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ridi- 
culous and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
riiall  venture  to  relate.  Olumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwarf  left  the  oueen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nnne  having  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  close  together,  near  some  dwarf 
apple  trees,  I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu- 
sion between  him  aud  the  trees,  which  happens  to 
,  hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  1  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  fac«  ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had  given  the 
provocation. 

Another  day  Olumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 
grass-plat  to  divert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
distance  with  her  governess.  In  the  meantime  there 
suddei#y  fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  1  was  down,  the  hail-stones  gave  me  such 
cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls  ;  however,  I  made  a  shift  to  creep 
on  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  by  lying  flat  on  my 
face,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  of  lemon  thyme,  but 
•o  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  ko 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  nature  in  that  country  observ- 
ing the  same  proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a 
hail-stone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
one  in  Europe,  which  1  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weigh  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  believing  she 
had  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intreated 
her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
her  governess  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  she  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
white  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gardeners, 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
range  near  the  place  where  I  lay  ;  the  dog,  following 
the  scent,  came  directly  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
mouth  ran  straiffht  to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  set  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  go^  fortune 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was  carried  between 
his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  mv 
dothas.    But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well, 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amazed  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  mVself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  called  : 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  eardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  nut  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Olumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of  her 
sight.  1  had  been  long  afWkid  of  this  resolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  was 
left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar* 
den,  made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
would  have  certainly  carried  nie  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through  which  that  ani- 
mal had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself  for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or  mor^ 
tifled  to  observe  in  those  solitaty  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
difference and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  1  remembier,  a  thrush  had  the  eonfldence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Olumdalclitch  had  just  given  me  for  my 
breakfast,  ^lien  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peck  my  fingen,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  seizing  him  bf  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re> 
covering  himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  though  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  readi  of 
his  claws,  that  1  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  I  was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird'd  neck,  and  1  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  an  England  swan. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exer- 
ci($e  of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient  for  niv  health  I 
I  answered,  that  1  understood  both  very  well ;  for  al- 
though my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  country,  where  the 
smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
among  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  in- 
structions, in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasure-boat,  with 
all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  rati  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  kins, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  aci:»teru  full  of  water  with 
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lue  in  it  by  way  of  trial ;  where  1  eoald  not  manage 
mj  two  wuUs,  or  little  oan,  for  want  of  room.  But 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another  project  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three 
hundred  fet^  long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deen,  which 
being  well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  wm  placed  on 
the  floor  along  the  wall  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace, 
ii  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water, 
when  it  began  to  grow  stale  ;  and  two  serrante  could 
easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  u«ed  to 
row  for  mT  own  diversion,  as  well  an  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  (adies,  who  thought  themselvea  well  enter- 
tuned  with  mj  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  1  would 
put  np  mv  tail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  fann  ; 
and,  when  ther  were  weary,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  my  sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  br  steering  starboard  or  larboard,  as  1  pleased. 
When  I  had  done,  Olumdalclitch  always  carried  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  diy. 

In  this  exercise  I  once  met  an  accident,  which  had 
ld(e  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
ha^^iug  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  governess, 
who  attended  Olumdalclitch,  very  officiously  lifted  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
through  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  have  fallen 
down  forty  f«^t  ut)on  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
corking-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman's 
stomacher ;  the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Olumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants  whose  office  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
was  90  careloKS  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  nercei  ving  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  was 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  resting-place, 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  overturning.  When  the  frog  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  Doat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeness  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
deformA  animal  that  can  be  conceived.  However,  I 
desired  Olumdalclitch  to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at 
last  forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  1  ever  underwent  in  that 
kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  Olumdalclitch  had 
\ocked  me  up  in  her  closet,  while  she  went  somewhere 
upon  business,  or  a  visit.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 
windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  laigeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heani 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet-window,  and  skip 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 
I  were  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to  look  out,  but 
not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  fix>lic- 
some  animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to 
view  with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at 
the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated  to  the  farther 
comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 
in  at  eTei7  side  put  me  into  such  a  fright,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 
bed,  as  1  might  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering,  he  at  last 
espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 
although  I  often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at 
length  seised  the  lappet  of  my  coat  (which,  being 
made  of  that  country's  silk,  was  rery  thick  and  strong), 


and  drasged  me  out  He  took  me  up  in  his  right  fort-  . 
fr)Ot,  and  held  me  as  a  nurse  docs  a  child  she  is  going  1 
to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  rame  sort  of  crea> 
ture  do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe;  and  when  I 
oflered  to  struggle,  he  squeezed  me  so  hard,  thst  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one  of 
his  own  species,  by  his  often  stroking  my  face  very 
gently  with  his  other  paw.  In  these  diversions  be 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  closet-door,  sa  if 
somebody  were  opening  it;  whereupon  he  suddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  come  in, 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he 
clambereii  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  1 
heard  Olumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out  The  poor  girl  was  almost  dis- 
tracted; that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  an 
uproar ;  the  servants  ran  for  ladden ;  the  monkey 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  of 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by 
cramming  into  my  mouth  some  victuals  he  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  chi^js,  and 
patting  me  when  I  would  not  eat ;  wherf^t  manj  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  neither 
do  I  think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for  with-  | 
out  question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enou^  to  eveiy- 
body  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  up  stones, 
hoping  to  drive  the  monkey  down;  but  this  wa8 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  very  probably  my  bnuns 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted  bj 
several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing,  and  finding 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able  to  make 
speed  enough  with  bis  three  legs,  let  me  drop  on  a 
ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to 
fall  by  my  own  giddineas,  and  come  tumbling  orn 
and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  but  an  hoDciit 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen, climbed  up,attd  patting 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  brought  me  down  safe. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuflT  the  moo- 
key  had  crammed  down  my  throat ;  but  my  dear 
little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  withT^  small 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  vomiting,  which  gave  ms 
great  relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruised  in  the 
sides  with  the  squeexes  given  me. by  this  odious  aai- 
mal,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every  day  to  <  { 
inquire  aftor  my  health,  and  her  majesty  made  me  1 1 
several  visits  during  my  sickness.  The  monkey  was  j 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  should  1 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attejided  the  king  after  mj  recoreiy  to  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  pleased  to 
rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.    He  a«ked 
me  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were  while  I 
lay  in  the   monkey's  paw ;  hew  I  liked  the  ric-    : 
tuals  he  gave  me ;   his    manner  «f  feeding ;  and    I 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my    I 
stomach.    He  desired  to  know  what  I  would  have 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  country.    I   i , 
told  his  majesty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeyi   | 
except  such  as  were  brought  for  curiosities  from  other 
places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a  dotes 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed   to  attack  me.   , 
And  as  for  that  monstrous  animal  with  idiom  I  was 
so  lately  engaeed  (it  was  indeed  as  Imrge  as  an  ele- 
phant), if  my  fears  had  suffered  me  to  think  so  &r  ss 
to  make  use  of  my  hanger  flocking  fiercely,  and  dap- 
ping my  hand  upon  the  hilt  as  I  spoke)  when  be 
poked  his  paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  1  should 
have  given  him  such  a  wound  as  would  have  made 
him  glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  haste  than  he  pat 
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it  in.  This  I  deliTered  in  a  firm  tone,  like  a  person 
who  was  jealouM  lest  his  courage  should  he  called  in 
question.  However,  my  speech  produced  nothing  else 
hesides  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  majesty  from  those  about  him  could  not  make 
them  contain.  This  made  me  reflect,  how  vain  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do  himself 
honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  have 
Men  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very  frequent  in 
England  since  my  return,  where  a  little  contemptible 
varlet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  persons 
of  the  kingdom. 

ISaiire  on  Pretended  Philosopken  and  Projectors.] 
[In  the  deacriptfon  of  his  fancied  Academy  of  Lagado  In 
OulUver's  TraveU,  Swift  ridicules  thane  qusek  pretenders  to 
•eiciioc  and  knavish  projectors  who  were  so  common  tn  his 
day,  and  whose  schemes  sometimes  led  to  ruinous  and  distress- 
faiS  ooneequencea.] 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in 
it  one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
I  e  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  roan  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
woty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clothes,  shirt,  and 
skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight 
jrears  upon  a  project  for  extractin|^  sun-beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  mto  vials  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  in 
eight  years  more  that  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
governor's  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate  ; 
but  he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
Tery  dear  season  for  cucumbers.  1  made  him  a  small 
prraeiit,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  begging 
from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ioe  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  had  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  beginning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
those  two  prudent  insects,  the  bee  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  had  found  a  device  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this  :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  bunr,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  vegetables,  whereof  these  animals  are  fondest ; 
then  you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
pound  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
is  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  chaige  and 
trouble  very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
However,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  all  hung  round  with  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
row passage  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
been  so  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  while  we  had 
rach  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled 
the  former,  because  they  undenttood  how  to  weave  as 
well  as  spin.    And  he  proposed  farther,  that  by  em- 


ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  be 
wholly  saved  ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies  most  beautifully 
coloured,  wherewith  he  M  his  spiders ;  assuring  us, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them  ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  everybody's 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  coin- 
cide with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  observed, 
being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  academy, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  spe- 
culative learning,  of^  whom  I  shall  say  something 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
who  is  called  among  them  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  been  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  fife.  He 
bad  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and 
fifty  men  at  work ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dry 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate ;  others 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions ;  others 
petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living  horse  to  preserve  them 
from  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time 
busy  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
with  chaflf,  wherein  he  affirmed  the  true  seminal  vir- 
tue to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiment^  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  composition  of 
gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  academy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  projectors  in  specu- 
lative learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  laige  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  frame  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  room,  he  said,  perhaps  I  migot  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  project  for  improving  speculative 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. 
But  the  worl^  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  head.  Every 
one  knew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  chaige,  and 
with  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  write  books  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and  theology, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  Uie  sides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,. but  some  larger  than  others.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  every  square  with  paper 
pasted  on  them  ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  language  in  their  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  declensions,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  he  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  pupils,  at  his  com- 
mand, took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the 
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■erenl  lioes  •oftly  m  thej  appeared  apoo  the  frame ; 
and  where  they  iound  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  boji,  who  were  scribes.  This  work 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  erery  turn 
the  engine  was  so  contriyed,  ths^  the  words  shifted 
irto  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  mored 
upside  down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  joung  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  showed  me  scTeral 
volumes  in  laree  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
out  of  those  rich^  materials  to  gi re  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  howerer, 
might  be  still  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
Dve  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  several  col- 
lections. 

He  assured  nie  that  this  inrention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  ceneral  proportion  there 
is  in  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il- 
lustrious person  for  his  great  communicativeness,  and 
promised,  if  ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as 
the  sole  inventor  of  this  wonderful  machine,  the  form 
and  contrivance  of  which  I  desired  leare  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  I  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom 
of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
became  a  controrersy  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  that  he  should  hare  the 
honour  entire  without  a  rival. 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languages,  where 
thrf«  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  of  their  own  country. 

The  first  proiect  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cutting 
polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and 
participles ;  because,  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouns. 

The  other  was  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoever ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity :  for,  it 
is  plain,  that  every  word  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diniinutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since  words 
are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  necessai^  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
arc  to  discourse  on.  And  this  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
nuNe  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the  common  people.  However, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by*  things ;  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he 
munt  be  obliged  in  proportion  to  carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  1  have 
often  beheld  two  of  those  sages  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  among  us,  who, 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an 
hour  together;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
leava.    But,  fur  short  conversations,  a  man  may  carry 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  his  anna,  tsaofjx 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  it  a 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  df  artificial 
converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  invention 
was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  universal  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  civilised  nations,  whose  goodi 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  kind,  or  nearly 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  compre- 
hended. And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  mlnisten  of  state^  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  th/B  mathematical  school,  where  the  master 
taught  his  pupils  after  a  method  scarre  imaginable  to 
us  m  Europe.  The  proposition  and  demonstra;Uo& 
were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink  composed 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  vaa  to 
swallow  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  and  for  three  daji 
following  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  As  the 
wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  brain, 
bearing  the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  sue* 
cess  hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  putly  bj 
the  perverseness  of  lads ;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  so 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  biefore  it  can  operate ;  neither  have 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  absttneaoe 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  bat  ill 
entertained,  the  pro&sson  appearing  in  my  jadgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  which  is  a  scene  that  never 
fails  to  make  me  melancholy.  These  unhappy  people 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  monarchs  to 
choose  favourites  upon  the  score  of  their  wisdom, 
capacity,  and  virtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  coniult 
the  public  good ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilities, 
and  eminent  services ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  b^  placing  it  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  theu  people ;  of  choosing  for  employ- 
ments persons  qualified  to  exercise  them ;  with  manj 
other  wild  impossible  chimeras,  that  never  entered 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  con- 
firmed in  me  the  old  observation,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  which  some  philosophea 
have  not  maintained  for  truth. 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  them 
were  not  so  visionary.  There  was  a  most  ingenioai 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the 
whole  nature  and  system  of  government.  This  illus- 
trious person  had  veiy  usefully  employed  his  studies 
in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  all  diseases  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  subject  by  the  vices  or  infinnities  of 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiousness  of 
those  who  are  to  obey.  For  instance,  whereaai  all 
writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed  that  there  is  a  strict 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evident  than 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescriptions.  It  is  al- 
lowed that  senates  and  great  councils  are  often 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  more 
of  the  heart ;  with  strong  convulsions ;  with  grievous 
contractions  of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both  hands, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  vertigoes. 
and  aeliriums;  with  scrofulous  tumours  full  of 
foetid  purulent  matter;  with  sour  frothjr  nictations ; 
with  canine  appetites,  and  crudenesa  of  digestion; 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mention.  This  doctor 
therefore  proposed,  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  senate, 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  three  firvC  days 
of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  dose  of  each  day's  debacle 
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feel  tbe  pulMS  of  exerj  senator ;  after  which,  having 
matiiTpljr  considered  and  consulted  upon  the  nature  of 
the  sereral  roaladieti,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  thejr 
should  on  the  fourth  day  return  to  the  senate-house, 
attended  by  their  apothecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicinefi ;  and,  before  the  memben  sat,  administer 
to  each  of  them  lenitires,  aperitiTes,  abstenives,  corro- 
sires,  re«tringents,  palliatives,  laxatives,  cephalalgics, 
icterics,  apophlegmatics,  acoustics,  as  their  se^'eral 
caaea  required;  and,  according  as  these  medicines 
shoald  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  public,  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  the  despatch  of  businem  in  those  coun- 
tries where  senates  have  any  share  in  the  legislative 
power ;  beget  unanimity,  shorten  debates,  open  a  few 
mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  close  many  more 
which  are  now  open  ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old;  rouse-  the 
stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Again,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
favourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and  weak 
memories,  the  same  doctor  proponed,  that  whoever 
attended  a  first  minister,  afler  having  told  his  busi- 
ness with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  in  the  plainest 
word.<4,  should,*  at  his  departure,  give  the  said  minister 
a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 
on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ears,  or  run  a 
pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  forgetfulness ;  and  at  every  levee  day  re- 
peat the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 
or  absolutely  refused. 

He  likewise  directed  that  every  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  ar;rued  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  his  vote  directly  contrary ;  because  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public. 

^lien  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offered  a 
wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 
is  this:  You  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party; 
you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose  heads 
are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operators  saw 
off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  manner  that  the  brain  ma^  be  equally  divided. 
L«t  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 
ing each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requireth  some  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  professor  assured  us,  that,  if  it  were 
dexterously  peiformed,  the  cure  would  be  infallible. 
For  he  ai^gued  thus :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 
left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 
the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 
as  regularity  of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 
world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 
to  the  difference  of  brains  in  quantity  or  quality, 
among  those  who  are  directors  in  faction,  the  doctor 
assured  us,  from  his  own  knowl^ge,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commodious  and  effectual  ways  and 
menus  of  raising  money  without  grieving  the  subject. 
The  fint  afiinned,  the  justest  method  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selves ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degrees  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
meu  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
and  tlKt  awoiimenti  according  to  the  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  they  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  vouchers.  Wit, 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be 
largely  taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by 
every  person  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  he  possessed.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his  neighbour, 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  |^xed  according  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  privilege  With  the  men,  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated,  because  they 
would  not  hew  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whether  he 
won  or  no ;  after  which  the  losers  had  in  their  turn 
the  liberty  of  rafiling  upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thus, 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose  shoulders 
are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  roiniiitry. 

Another  professor  showed  me  a  large  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discovering  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  government. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  Langden,  where  I  had  long  sojounied, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  discoverers, 
witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  togvither  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  of  ministers  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  charac- 
ters of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  crazy  administration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  dis- 
contents; to  fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures;  and 
raise  or  sink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  first 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  what  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  aiv  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mysterious  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instancf^,  they  can  decipher  a  close-stool  to  si^ify 
a  privy-council;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate;  a  lame 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  huz- 
za^, a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high-priest ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state;  a  chamber-pot,  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revolu- 
tion ;  a  mouse-trap,  an  employment ;  a  bottomless 
pit,  the  treasury ;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a 
favourite ;  a  broken  reed,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  empty 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  method  fails,  they  have  two  others  more 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call  acros- 
tics and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings  ;  thus,  N  shall  sig- 
nify a  plot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  suspected  paper,  they  can  lay  open  the  deepest 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if 
I  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
discover  how  the  same  letters  which  compose  that 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  words — 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home — the  tower.  And  this 
is  the  anagraraatic  method. 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledgments  for 
communicating  these  observations,  and  promised  to 
make  honoun^le  mention  of  me  in  his  treatise. 
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We  hare  just  religion  enough  to  male  uf  hate^  but 
not  enough  to  m»ke  us  love  one  another. 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run 
whoUj  on  the  good  side  or  circumstuices  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,  our  mind  runs  only  on  the  bad  ones. 

When  a  true  genius  appearoth  in  the  world,  jou 
may  know  him  by  this  infallible  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confedency  against  him. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  jud^ent, 
there  will  be  smiil  allowance  giren  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
of  faith,  because  both  are  without  excuite.  This 
rendere  the  adrantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices 
in  the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  fotgiven  upon  the 
strength  of  temptation  to  each. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present  age  is 
In  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity :'  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  pre- 
tent  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  armies,  where  the  weaker  side 
setteth  up  false  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemy  may  believe  them  to  be  more  numerous 
and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good  qualities, 
which  were  very  serviceable  to  others,  but  us'-less  to 
themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  passengers,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  love, 
politics,  religion,  learning,  kc^  beginning  from  his 
youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last  I 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  msiking  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miser- 
able, for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest 
offices :  so,  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture 
with  creeping. 

Ci^nsure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
you  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and 
scareity  of  words :  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speak- 
ing, to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 
the  like ;  by  which  they  plainly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honoura 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
the  character  of  a  preud  noan,  ought  to  conceal  his 
Tanity. 


Every  man  desireth  to  live  long,  but  no  man  iroald 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  tiiey  have 
done  for  fifty  yean  past,  I  am  in  some  concern  for 
future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learned,  or  any  man 
a  lawyer. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  [How  true  of 
Swift  himself  I] 

If  a  man  maketh  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfoii 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  the  same  time. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  present, 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  are 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  speak 
things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange,  ao  many 
hopeful  princes,  so  many  shameful  kings!  If  they 
happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if  they  live,  they  are  (rften  pro- 
digies indeed,  but  of  another  sort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  manv  things  under  the 
name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginaiy  goods, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimity, 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  instance, 
with  regard  to  fame ;  there  is  in  most  people  a  reluc- 
tance and  unwillingness  to  be  foigotten.  We  observe, 
even  among  the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
inscription  over  their  grave.  It  requireth  but  little 
philosophy  to  discover  and  observe  that  there  b  no 
intrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  founded 
in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  Tirtue,  it  ought  not 
to  be  ridiculed. 

lOventramed  PolUentm^  or  V^dgar  HotjpitaHl$,'\ 

[From  *  The  TaOer.*] 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  which  the  French  call 
les  peUtes  moraletf  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breed- 
ing. This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to 
be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little 
understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencies 
and  irregularities  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordiiiaiy 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  bointerous  familiarttiee 
that  one  observeth  amongst  them  when  a  debaudi 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  lu 
other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of 
common  discretion,  the  rery  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon 
us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.  This  abuse 
reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion, when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  soon 
as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great 
chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me 
there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in 
vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  return  soon  after 
dinner.  In  the  meantime,  the  good  lady  whispered 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand. 
The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glass  half  full 
of  aqua  mirabilii  and  syrup  of  gilly-flowers.  I  took 
as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for ;  but  madam  vowed  I 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced 
to  obey;  which  absolutely  took  away  my  stomach. 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much 
as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  jual 
against  it.  Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone,  I 
resolved  to  force  down*  as  much  as  1  could ;  and  de- 
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sind  (he  leg  of  a  puUet.  Indeed,  Mr  Bickentaff,  says 
the  ladjr,  jou  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  so 
put  a  couple  upon  mj  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this 
rate  during  the  whole  meal.  As  often  as  I  called  for 
small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  serrant 
brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after 
dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  roe, 
to  get  readj  the  horses,  but  it  was  resoWed  I  should 
not  stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much 
bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be 
locked ;  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots. 
The  next  question  was,  what  1  would  hare  for  supper! 
I  said  I  nerer  eat  anything  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thinff  that 
,  came  into  my  head.  .£rter  three  hours  spent  chiefly 
in  apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me, 

I  '  That  thin  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  prori- 
.  \    sions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any 

I I  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starred ; 

I  and  that  they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,*  the 

I I  lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they  took 
1 1    special  care  I  should  never  be  alone).    As  soon  as  her 

iMck  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backwards  and 
I  forwards  oTery  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
I  in  or  went  out,  made  a  curtsy  directly  at  me,  which 
in  good  manners  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and,  your  humble  serrant,  pretty  Miss.  Exactly  at 
eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered  by  the  red- 
ness of  her  face  that  supper  was  not  far  off.  It  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution 
I  doubled  in  proportion.  I  desired  at  my  usual  hour 
to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
bT  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
nildraa.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  upon  my  refusing,  at  last 
left  a  bottle  of  Mingo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should 
wake  and  be  thiivty  in  the  night.  I  was  forced  in  the 
morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because 
they  would  not  bufler  my  kinsman's  serrant  to  disturb 
me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  re> 
solved  to  break  through  all  roeaimres  to  get  away; 
and  after  sitting  down  to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of 
cold  beef,  mutton,  neats*-tongues,  venison-pasty,  and 
stale  beer,  took  l^ve  of  the  family.  But  the  gentle- 
man would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way,  and  carry 
me  a  short  cat  through  his  own  grounds,  which  he 
told  me  would  save  half  a  mile's  riding.  This  last 
piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being 
once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over 
his  ditehes,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt ; 
when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him 
again.  It  Is  evident,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  I 
mei  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
but  from  a  wrong  juagment  of  complaisance,  and  a 
miaAppUcatioQ  in  the  niles  of  it. 


A£XXAm>EB  POPE. 

In  1737  Pope  published,  by  subscription,  a  rolume 
of  letters  between  himself  and  hii  literary  friends, 
including  Swift,  BolinRbroke,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot 
Part  of  the  colkction  had  been  prerioasly  obtained 
by  snrreptitioni  means,  and  printed  by  Curll,  a  no- 
torious publisher  of  that  day.  Johnson  and  Warton 
oonoeived  that  Pope  had  oonnired  at  this  breach  of 
private  confidence;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  the  publication, 
and  that  his  indignation  on  discovering  it  was  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  warmth  of  sincerity.  The  letters 
excited  the  cariosity  of  the  pablic ;  and  Pope  com- 
plied with  the  general  intreaty  to  give  a  genuine 
edition  of  his  correspondence.  Additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  the  collection,  which  went  through 
evenl  editions.    The  experiment  was  new  to  the 


pablic.  *  Pope's  epistolary  excellence,*  says  Johnson, 
*  had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival,  living 
or  dead.'  The  letters  of  Lord  Bacon,  Strafford,  and 
other  statesmen,  had  been  published,  but  they  de- 
scended little  into  the  details  of  familiar  life.  Sprat 
suppressed  the  correspondence  of  Cowley,  under  the 
impression,  finely  expressed  by  an  old  writer,  that 
private  letters  are  commonly  of  too  tender  a  compo- 
sition to  thrive  out  of  the  bosom  in  which  they  were 
first  planted ;  and  the  correspondence  of  Pope  was 
the  first  attempt  to  interest  the  public  in  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  literary  men,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  private  friendship.  As  literature  was  the 
business  of  Pupe*s  life,  and  composition  his  first  and 
favourite  pursuit,  he  wrote  always  with  a  view  to 
admiration  and  fame.  He  kne%/  that  if  his  letters 
to  his  friends  did  not  come  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  shape,  they  would  be  privately  circulated, 
and  might  affect  his  reputation  with  those  he  was 
ambitious  of  pleasing.  Henre  he  seems  always  to 
have  written  with  care.  His  letters  are  generally  too 
elaborate  and  artificial  to  have  been  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  private  confidence.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  thought  and  imager)',  and  evince  a  taste 
for  picturesque  scenery  and  description,  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  the  poet  did  not  oftener  indulge.  Others, 
as  the  exquisite  one  describing  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
in  company  with  Bernard  Lintot-,  possess  a  fine  vein 
of  comic  humour  and  observation.  Swift  was  infe- 
rior to  Pope  as  a  letter- writer,  but  he  discloses  more 
of  his  real  character.  He  loved  Pope  as  much  as  he 
could  any  man,  and  the  picture  of  their  friendship, 
disclosed  in  their  correspondence,  is  honourable  to 
both.  They  had  both  risen  to  eminence  by  their 
own  talents ;  they  had  mingled  with  the  great  and 
illustrious ;  had  exchanged  with  each  other  in  pri- 
vate their  common  feelings  and  sentiments ;  had  par- 
taken of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs ;  seen  their 
friends  decay  and  die  off;  and  in  their  old  age, 
mourned  over  the  evils  and  afiHictions  incident  to  the 
decline  of  life.  Pope's  affection  soothed  the  jealous 
irritability  and  misanthropy  of  Swift,  and  survived 
the  melancholy  calamity  which  rendered  his  friend 
one  of  the  most  pituible  and  affecting  objects  among 
mankind. 

[0»  Sidenm  <md  DetUk.'] 

To  Sia  RiCHARO  BrBBLB^-Jn/jf  15, 171& 

You  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing  made 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well  ;  thus  one 
of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibit- 
ing a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  difie- 
rent  views,  and,  I  hope,  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be  true,  that 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  thrmigh  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributhig  no  leM  than  old 
age  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  inward  structure  more  plainly. 
Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  so 
warning  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our* 
selves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  out-works.  Youth  at  the  veiy  best  is  but  a  be- 
trayer of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  man- 
ner than  age :  it  is  like  a  stream  that  nour'ishes  a 
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plant  upon  a  bank,  and  cauaeB  it  to  flourish  and 
Dlo««on]  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  under- 
mining it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me;  it  has  afforded 
several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  giren  me  an 
advantage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much :  and  I  begin,  where  roost  people  end,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  oif  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurrr  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
1  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hibei^ 
nian.  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  yean 
ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head, 
made  answer, '  What  care  I  for  the  house !  I  am  only 
a  lodger.'  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  excessively  weak  as  I 
now  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  that  I  am  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  1 
never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as 
bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
f|>nng  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
eourse,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  many  as 
fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  \Visdom) 
passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
*  For  honourable  a^  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily,  lest 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit 
bcfuUe  his  soul/  &c. — I  am  your,  &c. 

IPope  to  Swift— On  kU  BettrmeHt^ 


18, 1714. 

Whatever  apologies  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  tor  writing  to  you,  I  shall  use  none 
now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circumstance,  I  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusing  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  aflain 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it  into  divezB  figures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form :  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  tiy  to  fit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines 
together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranger  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  this  time;  you 
begin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplative 
situation. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  affirm,  that  no  people 
in  town  ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistaken,  for  1  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  corre- 
spond with  in  a  veipr  arrogant  stprle,  and  tell  them 
you  admire  at  their  insolence  in  disturbing  your 

•  It  Is  Important  to  rsmenitiei  that  Pope,  nhm  bs  wxots  in 
Hds  manner,  was  only  tweoty-four. 


meditations,  or  even  inquiring  of  your  retreat;  bni 
this  I  will  not  positively  assert,  because  I  never  re- 
ceived any  such  insulting  epistle  from  yoo.  My  Locd 
Oxford  says  vou  have  not  written  to  him  onoe  liooe  you 
went ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  or 
you !  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button'a,  it  is  reputed 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  oo  an 
embassy  to  you.  Others  apprehend  some  dangerous 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement ;  and  a  wit,  who 
affects  to  imitate  Balsac,  says,  that  the  ministiy  now 
are  like  those  heathens  of  old,  who  received  their 
oracles  from  the  woods.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  are  not  unwilling  to  credit  me, 
when  I  whisper,  that  you  are  gone  to  meet  some 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  settle  the  most  convenient  methods  to  be 
taken  &r  the  coming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Aibutii- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  imagines  your  only 
design  is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Scriblerus.  This,  indeed,  must  be  granted 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  I  wish  1 
could  promise  so  well  of  you.  The  top  of  my  own 
ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work ;  ^nd  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  by.  Mr  Gay  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  have  made  in  ii.  I 
cannot  name  Mr  Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  I  shall  ever  owe  you  on  his  account.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  you  you  are  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  bring- 
ing things  to  maturity  for  their  advanti^  Of  idl 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  flattery)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation;  it  is 
almost  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  your 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  all  my  letter  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  most  imperunsaai.  I  am, 
with  ike  truest  affection,  yours,  &e. 

[Pops  ta  Oae/bni.] 

To  Mas  MAana  Bu>inrrv— 171ft. 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  whidi 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  jonxney ; 
for,  after  having  passed  through  my  favourite  woods 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  past  plea- 
sures, I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  were  edged 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  winding 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below^  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  gloomy  ver- 
dure of  Stouor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.  The  mo<«  rose  in  the 
clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  li^t  I  paced 
on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  intemption  to 
the  range  of  my  thougnts.  About  a  mile  belbce  1 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  difllocnt  notes ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another,  and 
sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  night  AU  this  was  no  iU  pre- 
paration to  the  life  I  have  led  since  among  those  old 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porUeos,  studious 
walks,  and  solitair  scenes  of  the  university.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  as 
mere  a  book-wonn  am  any  there.  I  conformed  myself 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  lay  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  dusky  parts  of  the  university,  , 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  of  the  i 
desert.  If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  cf  their  men  order  extolled 
their  piety  and  abstrBcti<m.  For  I  found  myself  re- 
ceived with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  spcdea;  who 
ars  as  considerable  here,  as  the  busy,  ilw  gay,  and 
the  ambitious  ars  in  your  world. 
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[Pope  to  Ladif  Mary  WortUy  Monta^  on  the  Ctm- 
tinaU.I 

1717. 
Madam — ^I  no  more  think  I  can  hare  too  man^  of 
jour  letten,  tban  that  I  could  hare  too  many  writmn 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greateflt  eHtate  in  the  world; 
which  1  think  so  raluable  a  friendship  at  yours  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angiy  at  erery  scrap  of  paper  lost,  as 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  01  my  title ; 
and  though  it  is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare 
I  a  fine  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  leares,  methinks,  like  hers, 
are  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
hare  no  other  way  of  receiving  them  but  by  those  un- 
faithful messengers.  I  hare  had  but  tluee,  and  1 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  hare  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
ceived none,  I  should  not  have  accused  you  of  neglect 
or  insensibility.    I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 

Jaarrel  with  my  friends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
'd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
shine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  performing  the  same 
course,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  ever. 

You  hare  contriTed  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
mopt  pleasing  thinss  to  me  in  nature;  the  first  is, 
ihat  whaterer  be  the  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
continue  to  write  in  the  dischaige  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  virtue  you 
ought  to  enjoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  have  done  every  good  thing, 
as  yours  can  be  to  do  it ;  so  that  you  shall  never  be 
ab(e  to  favour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  favour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  justice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  above  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  of  all  tyranny,  if  you 
•hould  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  disguise  of  a  discontented  heart,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  you  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  what  is  really  only  the  natural  overflowing  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improved  and 
\wakencd  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  you  believe  me,  I  fancy  my  expressions  have  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be  equal.  May 
God  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
afl  this !  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  see  the  heart  I  talk  of^  you  would 
r«aUy  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
some  qualities  as  well  deserving  to  be  half  laughed 
»t,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foible,  in  regard  to  you,  is  the  most  like  reason  of  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  my  faith,  this  heart  is  not, 
like  a  ^reat  warehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  with  vast  empty  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up ;  but  it  is 
evexy  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  never  want  a  comer  at  your  service ;  where 
I  dare  affirm,  madam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
close  as  any  idea  in  Chnstendom.        *        * 

If  this  distance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say)  en- 
larges your  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
00  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to 
be  impious  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  even 
slaughter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  might  interpose  be- 
tween you  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  but  I  fear  God  will 
scarce  forgive  me  for  desiring  it. 

Make  me  less  wicked,  then.  Is  there  no  other  ex- 
pedient to  return  you  and  your  infant  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country!  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanover ;  can  there  be  no  favourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  far  to  die 
twice  1  Is  Eurrdice  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  t 
If  ever  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almost  the  only  inno- 
cent man  whom  he  has  made  to  sufier,  both  by  hii 
government  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abroad. 

[Jkath  of  Two  Lovers  hy  lAglUiMng.'] 
To  Ladt  Hart  Woatlby  MoirTAao<— I7I8L 

*  *  I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  paper 
with  an  accident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyes, 
and  has  made  a  great  irapressiov  upon  me.  I  have 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent  me.*  It 
overlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  of 
eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
labour  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening  charge 
to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  love  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  pos- 
session of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  very 
morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents*  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  be  happy.  Perhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their  wedding- 
clothes  ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinds 
of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
make  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While  they 
were  thus  employed  (it  wa«  on  the  last  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath, 
sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  never  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  waa 
heard  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other*s  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lapr :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  after, 
this  faithful  paii^— John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiflT  and  cold  ii  this  tender 
posture.  There  was  no  mark  or  discolouring  on  their 
bodiee,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed, 
and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  where  my  Lord 
Harcourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  made, 
the  critics  have  chosen  the  godly  one :  I  like  neither, 
but  wish  you  had  been  in  England  to  have  done  this 
office  better :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  n^t  h*y« 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fiiv^ 
On  the  same  pile  their  fiuthful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  founi^ 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  leiMd. 

*  The  bonse  of  Stanton  Harooort  In  Ozfordflhlra  Here  Fope 
trandated  part  of  the  OdyaKj.  He  partteularly  describes  it  In 
the  •nbeequent  letter,  in  a  Btyle  which  recalls  the  grave  humour 
of  Addinn,  and  foreshadows  the  Braoebridge  HaU  of  Wadi- 
Ington  Irriof.  A  view  of  the  house  and  of  the  church  berida 
which  ware  burled  the  lightning -struck  lovers  is  on  next  paiSb 
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Think  not,  by  rigoroui  judgment  seized, 

A  p«ir  NO  faithful  could  expire ; 
Victinitf  BO  pure  Heaven  mw  well  pleaaed. 

And  snatched  them  in  celestial  fire. 

Lire  well,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate : 
When  Ood  calls  virtue  to  the  grave, 

Alike  *tis  justice,  soon  or  late, 
Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 

Virtue  unmoved  can  hear  the  call* 

And  lace  the  flash  that  melts  the  balL 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  think  these  people  un- 
happy.  The  greatest  happiness,  next  to  living  as 
they  would  have  done,  was  to  die  as  they  did.  The 
greatest  honour  people  of  this  low  degree  could  have, 
was  to  be  remembered  on  a  little  monument ;  unless 
you  will  give  them  another — that  of  being  honoured 
with  a  tear  from  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world.  I 
know  you  have  tenderness ;  you  must  have  it ;  it  is 
the  very  emanation  of  cood  sense  and  virtue:  the 
finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the 
CMiest. 


{JDiaeriplum  afam  AnciaU  Engliik  Countty  SeaL} 

To  Last  llAar  WoarccT  ICoirrAeo. 

Dear  Madam — It  is  not  possible  to  express  th« 
least  part  of  the  jov  your  return  gives  me ;  time  oiily 
and  experience  will  convince  you  how  very  sincere  it 
is.  1  excessively  long  to  meet  you,  to  say  so  much, 
so  very  much  to  you,  that  1  believe  I  shall  my  no- 
thing. I  have  given  orders  to  be  scut  for,  the  first 
minute  of  your  arrival  (which  I  beg  you  will  let  them 
know  at  Mr  Jervas's).  I  am  fourscore  miles  from 
Loudon,  a  short  journey  compared  to  that  I  so  often 
thought  at  least  of  undertaking,  rather  than  die  with- 
out seeing  you  again.  Though  the  place  I  am  in 
is  such  as  I  would  not  quit  for  the  town,  if  I  did  ooi 
value  you  more  than  any,  nay,  every  body  else  there; 
and  you  will  be  convinced  how  little  the  town  has 
engaged  my  affections  in  your  absence  from  it,  when 
you  kdow  what  a  place  this  is  which  1  prefer  to  it ;  I 
shall  therefore  describe  it  to  you  at  large,  as  the  true 
picture  of  a  genuine  ancient  couutiy-ieat. 


You  must  expect  nothing  re^Iar  in  my  description 
of  a  house  that  seems  to  be  built  before  rules  were  in 
fashion  :  the  whole  is  so  disjointed,  and  the  parts  so 
detached  from  each  other,  and  yet  so  joining  again, 
one  cannot  tell  how,  that  (in  a  poetical  fit)  you  would 
imagine  it  had  been  a  village  in  Arophion's  time, 
where  twenty  cottages  ha<l  taken  a  dance  together, 
were  all  out,  and  stood  still  in  amazement  ever  since. 
A  stranger  would  be  grievously  disappointed  who 
should  ever  think  to  get  into  this  house  the  right 
way.  One  would  expect,  afler  entering  through  the 
porch,  to  be  let  into  the  hall ;  alas !  nothing  less, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  brewhouse.  From  the  parlour 
you  think  to  step  into  the  drawing-room  ;  but,  upon 
opening  the  iron-nailed  door,  you  are  convinced  by  a 
flight  of  birds  about  your  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  in 
your  eyes,  that  it  is  the  pigeon-house.  On  each  side 
our  porch  are  two  chimneys,  that  wear  their  greens  on 
the  outside,  which  would  do  as  well  within,  for  when- 
ever we  make  a  fire,  we  let  the  smoke  out  of  the 
windows.    Over  the  parlour- window  hangs  a  sloping 


balcony,  which  time  has  turned  to  a  rerj  conrenient 
penthouse.  The  top  is  crowne<l  with  a  very  venemble 
tower,  so  like  that  of  the  church  just  by,  that  the 
jackdaws  build  in  it  as  if  it  wen:  the  true  steeple. 

The  p^reat  hall  is  high  and  spacious,  flanked  with 
long  tables,  images  of  ancient  hospiulitv ;  orna- 
mented with  monstrous  horns,  about  twenty  broken 
pikes,  and  a  matchlock  musket  or  two,  which  they 
say  were  used  in  the  civil  wars.  Here  is  one  va/t 
arched  window,  beautifully  darkened  with  divers 
scutcheons  of  painted  gloss.  There  serms  to  be  irreat 
propriety  in  this  old  manner  of  blazoning  upon  glacis, 
ancient  families  being  like  ancient  window^  in  the 
course  of  generations  seldom  free  from  cracl^.  One 
shining  pane  bears  date  12R6.  The  youthful  face  of 
Dame  Elinor  owes  more  to  this  single  piece  than  to  all 
the  glasses  she  ever  consulted  in  her  life.  Who  ran 
say  after  this  that  glass  is  frail,  when  it  is  not  half  so 
periidiable  as  human  beauty  or  glory !  For  in  another 
pane  you  see  the  memory  of  a  knight  preserved,  whose 
marble  nose  is  mouldered  firom  hu  monument  in  thm 
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church  adjoining.  And  yet,  mu«t  not  one  sigh  to  re- 
flect that  the  most  authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a 
familjr  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  hoy  that 
throws  a  stone  1  In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  have 
dined  gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  with 
ushen,  sewers,  and  seneschals;  and  vet  it  was  hut 
the  other  night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mis- 
took it  for  a  bam. 

This  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  over  a  verv  high 
threshold,  into  the  parlour.  It  is  furnished  with 
historical  tapestry,  wnose  marginal  fringes  do  confess 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  other  contents  of  this 
room  are  a  hroken-hellied  virginal,  a  couple  of  crip- 
pled velvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tures of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if 
they  came  fresh  from  hell  with  all  their  hrimstone 
about  them.  These  are  carefully  set  at  the  further 
comer;  for  the  windows  being  everywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  dry  poppies  and 
niastard-seed  in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
that  use. 

Next  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon- 
houae,  by  the  side  of  which  runs  an  entry  that  leads, 
on  one  hand  and  the  other,  into  a  bed-chamber,  a 
buttery,  and  a  small  hole  called  the  chaplain's  study. 
Then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green  and  gilt  par- 
lour, and  the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  dairy. 
A  little  further  on  the  right,  the  servants'  hall ;  and 
by  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps,  the  old  lady's  closet, 
which  has  a  lattice  into  the  said  hall,  that,  while  she 
said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  maids.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all 
(wenty-four  apartments,  hard  to  be  distinguished  by 
particular  names ;  among  which  I  must  not  foi^et  a 
chamber  that  has  in  it  a  large  antiquity  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead  or  a 
cider-press. 

Our  best  room  above  is  very  long  and  low,  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  a  band-box :  it  has  hangings  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
Arachne  spins  out  of  he'  own  bowels :  indeed  the  roof 
is  so  decayed,  that  aftei  a  favourable  shower  of  rain, 
we  may  (with  God's  blessing)  expect  u  crop  of  mush- 
rooms between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  storey  has  for  many  years  had  no 
other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable  mansion,  for 
the  very  rati  of  this  ancient  seat  are  gray.  Since 
these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these 
poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to 
remove  to  another :  they  have  still  a  small  subsistence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

1  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have  described,  but 
for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward,  who  is  as 
much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place,  and  looks 
like  an  old  family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from  room  to  room,  to 
relate  several  memoirs  of  the  family ;  but  his  obser- 
vations were  particularly  curious  in  the  cellar:  he 
showed  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack, 
and  where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts 
in  the  morning :  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup- 
ported the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer;  then 
stepping  to  a  comer,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered  frag- 
ment of  an  unframed  picture:  'This,'  says  he,  with 
t<«rs  in  his  eyes,  *  was  poor  Sir  Thomas,  once  master 
of  the  drink  I  told  you  of:  he  had  two  sons  (poor 
Toung  masters  I)  that  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  this 
beer ;  they  both  fell  ill  in  thu  very  cellar,  and  never 
went  out  upon  their  own  legs.'  He  could  not  pass  by 
a  broken  bottle  without  tj^Ling  it  up  to  show  us  the 
arms  of  the  family  on  it.  He  then  led  me  up  the 
tower,  by  dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  another ;  one  of 
these  was  nailed  up,  and  my  guide  whispered  to  me 


the  occasion  of  it.  It  seems  the  course  of  this  noble 
blood  was  a  little  interrupted  about  two  centuries 
ago  by  a  freak  of  the  Lady  Frances,  who  was  here 
taken  with  a  neighbouring  prior;  ever  since  which, 
the  room  has  been  made  up.  The  ghost  of  Lady 
Frances  is  supposed  to  walk  here ;  some  prying  maids 
of  the  family  formerly  reported  that  they  saw  a  lady 
in  a  fardingale  through  the  key-hole ;  but  this  matter 
was  hushed  up,  and  the  servants  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter ; 
but  what  engaged  me  in  the  description  was,  a  gene- 
rous principle  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  thing  that 
must  itself  soon  fall  to  min ;  nay,  perhaps,  some  part 
of  it  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  Indeed,  I  owe 
this  old  house  the  same  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an 
old  friend  that  harbours  us  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.  I  have  found  this 
an  excellent  place  for  retirement  and  study,  where  no 
one  who  passes  by  can  dream  there  is  an  inhabitiitit, 
and  even  anybody  that  would  visit  me  dares  not 
venture  under  my  roof.  You  will  not  wonder  I  have 
translated  a  great  deal  of  Homer  in  this  retreat ;  any 
one  that  sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  or  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dead. 
As  soon  as  I  return  to  the  living,  it  shall  be  to  con- 
verse with  the  best  of  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  very 
meedily  to  tell  you  in  person  how  sincerely  and  un- 
alterably I  am,  madam,  your,  &c 

I  beg  Mr  Wortley  to  believe  me  his  most  humble 
servant. 


[Pope  to  Qay — Ot^  iUt  BieoveryJ] 
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I  faithfully  assure  tou,  in  the  midst  of  that  melan- 
choly with  which  I  have  been  so  long  encompassed, 
in  an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's 
death,  there  was  no  circumstance  that  rendered  it 
more  unsupportable  to  me  than  that  I  could  not  leave 
her  to  see  you.  Your  ovm  present  escape  from  so 
imminent  danger  I  pray  God  may  prove  less  preca- 
rious than  my  poor  mother's  can  be,  whose  life  at 
best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  I  fear  even  that  is  more  than  God  will  please  to 
grant  me ;  for  these  two  days  past,  her  most  dangerous 
symptoms  are  returned  upon  her;  and  unless  there 
be  a  sudden  change,  I  must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a 
few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her.  In  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can  so  much 
alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  me  (Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase !)  of  your  recovery.  In  the  sii:cerity 
of  my  heart,  I  am  excessively  concemed  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  you,  dear  Gay,  any  part  of  the  debt,  I 
very  ^tefully  remember,  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
occasion,  "when  you  was  here  comforting  roe  in  her 
last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear,  hers  must  decline  I  I  believe  that  would 
be  very  fast.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  ^ood  fortune  and  tranquillity,  rather  of 
your  own  giving  to  yourself,  than  from  any  exjiecta- 
tions  or  tmst  In  others  I  May  ^ou  and  I  live  to- 
gether, without  wishing  more  felicity  or  acquisitions 
than  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without  obliga- 
tions to  greatness !  God  keep  you,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have 
something  worth  the  surviving  my  mother !  Adieu, 
dear  Gay,  and  believe  me  (while  you  live  and  while  i 
live),  your,  &c. 

\Shet(k  of  A^Oumn  Scenery. '\ 
To  Ma  DiOBv«-Ocfo»er  10, 17S1 
Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year ;  the  season  is 
good  when  the  people  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  a  painter ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colours 
in  the  leaves ;  the  prospects  begin  to  open,  through 
the  thinner  woods  over  the  valleys,  ana  through  the 
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high  eft&opiee  of  trees  to  the  higher  arch  of  heaTen ; 
the  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  oTeiy  thorn,  and 
scatter  diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth ; 
the  forests  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  What  would 
Tou  have!  The  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
loTers,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomers. 

iPope  to  BUkop  AUainary^  «a  th€  TowerJ^ 

jr^vir.iTss. 

Once  more  I  write  to  you,  as  I  promised,  and  this 
once,  t  fear,  will  be  the  last  I  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  a  long  |Ood-night.'  May  you 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life  not  unlike  that 
sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  hare  belicTcd  is  to  suc- 
ceed it,  where  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  memory  of 
the  past,  let  it  only  image  to  you  what  has  pleased 
you  best ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  coUTeisation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of  the 
time  pant  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  been 
less  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  inlalliblr  will  be.  Do 
not  envy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  against  whom  you  can  have  no  com- 
plaint ;  I  mean  of  all  posterity :  and,  perhaps,  at 
your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care. 
What  Is  every  vear  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  the  pastt  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  lire  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; 
the  boy  denpises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
losopher both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
11  (y,  and  you  will  never  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
«ecnnd  infancy.  The  toyi«  and  baubles  of  your  child- 
nr«<*d  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  those  toys 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  yearn,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  ava- 
rice. At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little 
society,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius  should  mount 
above  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  invoh'ed  it ;  to  shine  abroad, 
and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  glory 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember  it  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled 
and  blaze<l  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile, 
or  in  their  death.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or 
blazinjz;! — it  was  then  that  they  did  good,  that  they 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  ore  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Resentment, 
indeed,  may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  eztin- 

fuished  in  the  noblest  minds;  but  revenge  never  will 
arbour  there.  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
first,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  small 
a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  wherb  the  passions  and  afiections  must  be 
much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  views  and  all  mean  retrospects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  looking  back;  and,  therefore,  look  for^ 
ward,  and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you.  But  take  care  that  it  bo  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

I  am,  with  the  greatettt  sincerity  and  passion  for 
rour  fame  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  &c. 

>  Tlw  blabop  went  into  ezOe  the  following  mootb. 


Pope  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Mtmmn  q^ 
Mcwtinus  Scriblerus,  where  he  has  lavished  much 
wit  on  subjects  which  are  now  moatly  of  little  inte- 
rest He  has  ridiculed  *  Burnet's  Histonr  of  his 
Own  Times'  with  infinite  humour  in  Jfanocrs  of 
P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish;  and  he  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  *  Guardian.'  Hia  proae  works 
contain  also  a  collection  of  Tktmahis  on  Varioui 
SubjecU,  a  few  of  which  are  here  micgoined : — 

iPartg  ZtoL] 

There  never  was  any  party,  &ction«  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoever,  in  which  uie  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a 
blockhead.  However,  such  instruments  are  necessaiy 
to  politicians  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as 
with  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead  weight  hang- 
ing at  them,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
finer  and  more  useful  parts. 

lAdenoidedifmeia  qf  Error.'] 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  tn  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he  waa  jeslei^ 
day. 

IDupuiatwiL] 

What  Tully  says  of  war  may  he  applied  to  disput- 
ing ;  it  should  be  always  so  managed,  as  to  rNnembcr 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is  peace ;  but  gencfally 
true  disputants  are  like  true  sportsmen,  their  whole 
delight  IS  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  disputant  no  mere 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  hare. 

{^Ceiuorioui  Peopled] 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  are  like 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  houses, 
reforming  eveiything  there,  while  their  own  runs  to 
ruin. 

lOrowin^  Virtwmt  in  Old  AgeJ] 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  they  osdy 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leavings. 

iLffing.] 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty 
more  to  maintain  one. 

Iffottile  CH/ms.] 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order  to 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  leeoiid- 
self,  that  he  will  judge,  too,  like  yoo. 

{^SeeUarian  DifermemJ] 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  Teligion«  but 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  daj. 

[How  to  he  Jleputed  a  Wim  Jfoit.] 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  die  characirr  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever  any  one  tells 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  him. 


[^vorioe.] 

The  character  of  oovetonsneas  is  what  a  man  gen^ 
rally  acquires  more  through  some  nigsardlincas  or  ill 
grace  in  little  and  inconsidetmble  things,  than  in 
expenses  of  any  consequence.  A  reiy  few  poands 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of  av»- 
rioe. 
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lMini$ter  Acquirifi^  and  Zoiing  QfieeJ] 

A  man  coming  to  the  water-side,  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  crew ;  eveiy  one  is  officious,  eTery  one  making 
applications,  erery  one  offering  his  serrioes ;  the  whole 
btutle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
same  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  neglect!  The  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goes  out. 

[^Reeeipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem,"} 
[Fzom  *  The  Gusi^dlan.^ 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  hare  the  hon- 
our of  leading  the  town  into  a  Tery  new  and  uncommon 
road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  is  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which  contribute  to  the  structure  of 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wiTes  do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour,  oranges, 
plumx,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinanr  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  Epic  Poetry,  because  the  critics 
agree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable 
of.  I  know  the  French  have  aln^ady  laid  down  many 
mechanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 
poesibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
li6cation  they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  'without  a  genius  \*  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  mu!«t  necessarily  be  of  great 
u.se  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  never  learn. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  anv 
miui  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  professed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius  ;  but  the  skill  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I 
ahall  present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
cipe, by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
thofie  that  have  no  learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  on  this  point. 
The  ieaniing  which  will  be  more  particularly  necessary 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value 
four-pence. 

Another  quality  required,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per- 
soms  of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
the  original  Greek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem 
authors  translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
impossibilities  ;  but,  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I  have 
known  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  left-hand  page 
of  the  Cambridge  lloincr  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  these 
da,jB9  with  authors  as  « ith  other  men,  the  well-bred 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  first  sight ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  have 
sux^reyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  is 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  ia 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  thif 
paper. 

For  the  Fable. — '  Take  out  of  anv  old  poem,  his- 
tory-book, romance,  or  le^nd  (for  instance,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Belianis  of  Greece),  those  parts 
of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
^ou  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
into  the  midst  of  these  adventures  :  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epic 
Poem  be  fortunate.' 

To  make  an  Episode.  'Take  any  remaining  ad- 
venture of  our  former  collection,  in  which  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work,  without 
the  least  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  *  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  sufiiciently.' 

For  the  Manners. — '  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the  world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessaiy  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an 

honest    man. For   the    under   character?,  gather 

them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  name 
as  occasion  serves.' 

For  the  Machines. — '  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  vo- 
latile Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  vour  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ; 
for  since  no  Epic  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by 
any  human  means,  or  yourself  bv  your  own  wits,  seek 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  busi- 
ness very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodni 

Inciderit 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. — RosooMMOif. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  gieat  per- 
plexity.' 

For  the  Descripticns. — For  a  Tempest.  *  Take  Eurue, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse  :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  aad 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quanimn  nffieiL 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  titej 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head  before  you  set  it  a-blowing.' 

For  a  Rattle.  '  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  witii  a  spice  or 
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two  of  Virgil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  orerplus,  you 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  skinnisli.  Season  it  well  with 
•iniilcM^  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.* 

For  Buminp  a  Town.  *  If  iiuch  a  description  be 
necessary,  because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil, 
Old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
fear  that  would  be  thou;;ht  borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  circumstanced, 
and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good  succedaneum.' 

As  for  Similes  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found 
all  orer  the  creation  ;  the  most  ignorant  may  eather 
them ;  but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this 
adrise  with  your  bookseller. 

Pw  the  Language. — (I  mean  the  diction.)  •  Here 
it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  yon 
will  find  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  leanung;  the  languages. 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius, 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.  You  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
ffire  the  Tenerable  air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by 
darkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With 
this  you  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion 
by  the  dictionary  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of 
Chaucer. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writers 
without  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  is,  never 
to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  advise  rather  to  take  their  warmest  thoughts, 
and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paper,  for  they  are  ob- 
served  to  cool  before  they  are  read. 


DB  JOHN  ARBUTHNOT. 

Dr  John  Arbdthnot,  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  and  Prior,  was  aaaociated  with  his  brother  wits 
in  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
called  forth  chiefly  by  political  events.  They  were 
all  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  party.  Arbuthnot  was  bom  at  a  place  of  the 
lame  name  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  studied 
medicine,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  author  and  a  wit.  He  wrote  an  £x- 
amination  of  Dr  WoodwartTt  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
and  an  Jiesay  on  tJie  UsefulncM  of  Mathematical 
Learning,  In  1709  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  The  satirical  Memoirt 
of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Work*,  and  Discoveries  of 
iiartinua  ScriUlerus,  published  in  Pope*s  works,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot,  The 
design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicule 
all  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  had  dipped  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  iixjudiciously  in  each.  Cer- 
vantes was  the  model  of  the  witty  authors ;  but 
though  they  may  have  copied  his  grave  irony  with 
success,  the  fine  humanity  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  are  wholly  wanting  in  Scriblerus. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  chanicter  of 
Cornelius  Scriblenis  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Walter  Shandy.  His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  his  son  (in  describing  which 
Arbuthnot  evinces  his  extensive  and  curious  learn- 
ing)* &re  ftdly  equal  to  Sterne.  Usefiil  hints  are 
thrown  out  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrib- 
lenis; and  what  are  now  termed  obiect  Uuona  in 
some  schools,  may  have  been  derived  from  such  ludi- 
crous passages  as  the  following : — *  The  old  gentle- 
man so  contrived  it,  to  make  everything  contribute 
to  the  improTement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his 
very  dress.  He  invented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  dothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints  of  that 
science,  and  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
merce of  different  nations.    He  had  a  French  hat 


with  an  African  feather,  Holland  shirts  andFlsnden 
lace,  English  cloth  lined  with  Indian  silk;  his  giovet 
were  Italian,  and  his  shoes  were  Spanish.  He  wu 
made  to  observe  this,  and  daily  catechised  thereupon, 
which  his  father  was  wont  to  call  "  travelling  at 
home.**  He  never  gave  him  a  fig  or  an  orange,  but  he 
obliged  him  to  give  an  account  from  what  combj  it 
came.'' 

A  more  complete  and  durable  monument  of  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Arbuthnot  is  his  History  of  Mn 
BftU,  published  in  1712,  and  designed  to  ridicule  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  render  the  nation  discon- 
tented with  the  war.  The  allegory  in  this  piece  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  satirical  allusions  poignant 
and  happy.  Of  the  same  description  is  Arbuthnot's 
Treatise  concerning  the  Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the 
Ancients,  and  his  Art  of  Political  Lying,  His  wit  is 
always  pointed,  and  rich  in  classical  allusion,  without 
being  acrimonious  or  personally  offensive.  Of  the 
serious  performances  of  Arbuthnot,  the  most  valoable 
is  a  series  of  dissertations  on  ancient  coins,  weights, 
and  measures.  He  published  also  some  medical  works. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  both  as  a 
physician  and  a  politician,  Arbuthnot  suffered  a 
heavy  loss,  lie  applied  himself  closely  to  liis  profes- 
sion, and  continued  his  unaffected  cheerfulness  and 
good  nature.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered  much 
from  ill  health  :  he  died  in  1735.  The  most  severe 
and  dignified  of  the  occasional  prodnctions  of  Dr 
Arbutlmot  is  his  epitaph  on  Colonel  Chartres,  s 
notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  day, 
tried  and  condemned  for  attempting  to  commit  a 
rape:— 

'  Here  continueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Francis  Char- 
tres, who.  with  an  inflexible  constancy,  and  inimit- 
able uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  sod 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  ex- 
cepting prodigality  and  hypocrisy;  his  insatiable 
avarice  exenipted  him  from  the  first,  his  matchless 
impudenc-e  from  the  second.  Nor  was  he  more  sin- 
gular in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  his  manners  than 
successful  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  without  trade 
or  profession,  witliout  trust  of  public  mooey^  and 
without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  more 
pn)perly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the 
only  person  of  his  time  who  could  cheat  with  the 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  and  having  daily 
deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at  last  con- 
demned to  it  for  what  he  could  not  da  Oh,  indignant 
reader !  think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind.  Pro- 
vidence connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to 
after  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  bow 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of 
all  mortals.' 

The  History  of  John  BvIL 

Chap.  I. — The  Occasion  of  the  Latt-^Smit, — T  seed 
not  tell  you  of  the  ^reat  quarrels  that  happened  ia 
our  neighbourhood  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Strutt  ;l  how  the  parson^  and  a  cunning  attorney^  got 
him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cousin  Philip  BaBooa,^ 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  cousin  Esquire 
South.^  Some  stick  not  to  say,  tfa«t  the  paraon  and 
the  attorney  forged  a  will,  for  which  they  were  well 
paid  by  the  iamily  of  the  Baboona.     Let  that  be  as 

I  Charies  IL  of  Spain  died  without  issue,  and  '  CardinI 

PortocarNu,  and  the  *  Marshal  of  Haroourt,  enaplojai, 

OS  is  nippoMd,  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  upon  bim 
to  make  a  will,  by  which  he  settled  the  Sttccesskm  of  tbt 
Spaniith  monarchy  upon  *  Philip  Bourbon,  Dukeof  Anjou, 
though  his  right  had  by  the  most  solemn  rennnciatioM  been 
barred  in  favour  a#  *  the  Andidvke,  Charies  of  Austria. 
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it  will,  it  )s  matter  of  fact,  that  the  honour  and  estate 
hare  oontinued  erer  since  in  the  person  of  Philip 
Baboon. 

You  know  that  the  Lord  Strutte  hare  for  many 
jears  been  possessed  of  a  very  great  landed  estate, 
well-conditioned,  wooded,  watered,  with  coal,  salt, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  &c.,  all  within,  themselres  ;  that  it 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  that  family  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  their  stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  ser- 
Tants,  which  has  brought  great  incumbrances  Uf^n 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  their  not  abating  of  their 
expensire  way  of  liying  has  forced  them  to  mortgage 
their  best  manors.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  bill  of  a  Lord  Strutt  that  lired 
two  hundred  rears  ago,  are  not  yet  paid. 

When  Philip  Baboon  came  nrst  to  the  possession 
of  the  Lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  xxrasions,  waited  upon  him  to  wish  him 
joy  and  bespeak  his  custom  ;  the  two  chief  were  John 
Bull*  the  clothier,  and  Nic.  Frog  the  linen-draper.^ 
They  told  him  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  serred 
the  Lord  Stratts  with  drapeiy  ware  for  many  years, 
that  they  were  honest  and  fair  dealers,  that  their  bills 
had  nerer  been  questioned,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  lived 
generously,  and  never  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with 
pen,  ink,  and  counters ;  that  his  lordshin  might  de- 
|iend  upon  their  honesty ;  that  they  would  use  him 
as  kindly  as  they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dis- 
miss^ them  with  a  deal  of  seeming  content,  a«uring 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able maxims  of  his  predecessors. 

Chap.  IL — How  BvHl  and  Frog  grew  jealout  that  the 
Lord  StmU  intended  to  give  all  hit  cuftom  to  his  grand' 
faiheTf  Lewis  Baboon  A — It  happened  unfortunat<^ly  for 
the  peace  of  our  neighbourhood,  that  this  young  lord 
had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or  (as  the  Scots  call  it)  a 
false  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that  one  might  justly  call 
a  Jack  of  all-  trades  ^  sometimes  you  would  see  him 
behind  his  counter  selling  broad-cloth,  sometimes 
measuring  linen ;  next  day  he  would  be  dealing  in 
mercery  ware ;  high  heads,  ribbons,  gloves,  fans,  and 
lace,  he  understood  to  a  nicety ;  Charles  Mather  couh! 
not  bubble  a  young  beau  better  with  a  toy ;  nay,  he 
would  descend  even  to  the  selling  of  tape,  garten, 
and  sfaoebuckles.  When  shop  was  shut  up,  he  would 
about  the  neighbourhood  and  earn  half-a-crown 
teaching  the  younf  men  and  maidens  to  dance. 
(y  these  methods  he  had  acnuired  immense  riches, 
'faich  he  used  to  squander^  away  at  back-sword, 
quarter-staff,  and  cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  great 
pleasure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.  You  will 
say  it  Is  no  wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous 
of  this  fellow.  '  It  Is  not  impossible  (says  Frog  to 
Bull)  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management 
of  the  young  lord's  business  into  his  hands ;  besides, 
the  rascal  has  good  ware,  and  will  serve  him  as  cheap 
as  anybody.  In  that  case,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
must  become  of  us  and  our  families ;  we  must  starve, 
or  turn  journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ;  therefore, 
neighbour,  I  hold  it  advisable  that  we  write  to  youXg 
Lord  Strutt  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  matter.' 

Chap.  III. — A  copy  of  Bull  and  Prog*s  Letter  to  Lord 
Strutt. — My  Lord — I  suppose  your  lord«hiv»  knows  that 
the  Bulls  and  the  Frogs  have  served  the  Ix>rd  Strutts 

I  The  English  and  *  the  Dutch  congratulated  Phflip  upon 
a  mceMsion,  which  they  were  not  able  to  i>revent ;  but  to  di»- 
i^ipoiat  the  ambition  of  s^quis  XIV.,  and  hinder  the 

Prencb  nation,  whoas  *  trade  and  character  are  thua  de- 

■eribed.  and  whoae  king  had  a  « irtrong  diapodtion  to 

war,  fnm  becoming  too  potent,  aa  alliance  waa  formed  to 
•  proenre  a  reaaonaUe  aatiafaction  to  the  houae  of  Auatria  for 
Hi  prstcMloiis  to  the  Spanish  sucosmI on,  and  sufficiont 
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with  all  sorts  of  drapeiy-ware  time  out  of  mind ;  and 
whereas  we  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your 
lordship  intends  henceforth  to  buy  of  your  grandsire, 
old  Lewis  Baboon,  this  is  to  inform  your  lord»hip  that 
this  proceeding  does  not  suit  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  families,  who  have  lived  and  made  a  good  figure 
in  the  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  Lord  Strutts. 
Therefore  we  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
you  must  find  suliicient  securityl  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  you  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon ;  or 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  L.20,000  for  old  debts,  seize  and  distrain 
your  i^oodd  and  chattels,  which,  considering  your 
lordship's  circumstances,  will  plunge  you  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  it  wiH  not  be  easy  to  extricate  your- 
self; therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has  better 
considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  desire  of, 
your  loving  friends,  John  Bull,  Nic.  Froo. 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lord ;  but  John  naturally 
loved  rough  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
surprise  of  the  Lord  Strutt  upon  the  reccii)t  of  this 
letter.  He  wa<t  not  flush  in  ready  either  to  go  to  law, 
or  clear  old  debts,  neither  could  he  find  good  bail. 
He  offered  to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation, and  promised  upon  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  change  his  drapers.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  Bull  and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis 
would  have  the  cheatmg  of  him. 

Chap.  IV. — How  BnUl  and  Frog  went  to  Law  with 
Lord  Strutt  aboiU  the  Premutes,  and  were  joined  by  the 
rest  of  the  Tradesmen, — All  endeavours  of  accommoda- 
tion between  Lord  Strutt  and  his  drapers  proved  vain  ; 
jealousies  increased ;  and  indeed  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  that  Lord  Strutt  had  bespoke  his  new  liveries 
of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  This  coming  to  Mrs  BuUV 
ears,  when  John  Bull  came  home,  he  found  all  his 
family  in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Bull,  you  must  know,  was 
very  apt  to  be  choleric.  *  You  sot,'  says  she,  *  you 
loiter  about  alehouses  and  taverns,  spend  your  time 
at  billiards,  ninepins,  or  puppet-shows,  or  flaunt  about 
the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  never  minding 
me  nor  your  numerous  family.  Don't  you  hear  how 
Lord  Strutt  has  bespok**  his  liveries  at  Lewiit  Baboon's 
shop  ?  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  business 
every  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  1  Fie  upon  it !  up,  man  ;  rouse 
thyself ;  I'll  sell  to  my  shift  before  I'll  be  so  used  by 
that  knave.'  You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been 
pretty  well  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with 
her  learned  harangue.  No  further  delay  now,  but  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  they  go,  who  unanimously 
assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and  infallible  suc- 
cess of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  l/cwis  Baboon  was  a  sort 
of  a  Jack  of  all  tristdes,  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog ;  they, 
hearing  of  the  quarrel,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
joining  against  old  Lewia  Baboon,  provided  that  Bull 
and  Frog  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  suit ;  even 
lying  Ncd,3  the  chimney  sweeper  of  Savoy,  and  Tom,* 
the  Portugal  dustman,  put  in  their  claims ;  and  the 
cause  was  put  into  the  hands  of  llumphiy  Hocus,'  the 
attonify. 

A  declaration  was  dmwn  up  to  show,  *  That  Bull 

<  Mcurlty  to  England  and  Holland  for  their  dominions,  navl* 
gation,  and  eommeroe,  and  to  pievent  the  union  of  tlie  two 
monarchioB,  France  and  Spain.'  To  effect  thcHe  piupoaes, 
Quoen  Anne  waa,  by  *  the  parilament,  pracipitated  into 

the  war  aa  a  prinripaL    Among  bar  alliea  ware  'the 

Dulce  of  8avoy  and  *  the  king  of  Portugal;  and 

*  John  ChttrchiU,  Duke  of  Hariborough,  waa  a|)pointed  |f> 
neral-ia-cbief  of  the  oonfederate  army. 
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and  Frog  had  undoubted  right  by  pnacription  to  be 
drapers  to  the  Lord  Strutts ;  that  there  were  seyeral 
old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
serTing  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
sold  goods  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
stamp ;  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a  bully  than 
a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all  the  country 
fairs  challenging  people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling  and 
cudgel-play ;°  and  abundance  more  to  this  puzposc. 

Chap.  V.— Tfte  true  Aaraden  </  John  Buii,  Nic, 
Progy  amd  Hoem, — For  the  better  understanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow, 
choleric,  bold,  and  of  a  Teiy  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
falchion,  or  cudgel-play;  but  then  he  was  reiy  apt 
to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pre- 
tended to  govern  him :  if  you  flattered  him,  you 
might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  de- 
pended rery  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
fell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
derstood his  business  yery  well ;  but  no  man  alire 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  accompts,  or 
more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  servants. 
This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
loying  his  bottle  and  his  diversion  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
no  man  kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
money  more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing, 
John  had  acquired  some  plums,  and  might  have 
kept  thera,  had  it  not  been  lor  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly  rogue,  quite  the  re- 
verse of  John  in  niany  particulars  ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  aflairs;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  ser- 
vants or  Dad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for  any 
sort  of  diversions,  except  tricks  of  high  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in 
these ;  yet,  it  roust  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  ac(|uired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunumg  attorney;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showe<l  himself  superior  in  address  to 
most  of  his  profession ;  he  kept  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  he  was  not  wonte 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
family ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpecked,  which 
was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  bis 
wife  was.1 

Chap.  VI. — Of  the  varuna  tuccen  of  the  Lawtuil. — 
Law  w  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  everything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in 

3uiet  possession  of  his  business ;  yet  ten  long  years 
id  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting ;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his 
cause ;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  Lord  Strutt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour '? 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas  I  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  was  like  an  en- 
chanted island ;  the  nearer  John  came  to  it,  the  further 

>  The  DnchesB  of  MsifborooKli  was  {n  reality  a  termsgant 
*  Tlie  war  waa  carried  on  against  France  and  Bpain  with 
peat  raeotH,  and  a  peace  might  have  been  oondaded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  alliance;  but  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  hoiuw  of  Austria,  and  an  engage- 
ment that  the  same  person  should  never  be  kingof  Franoe  and 
Bpain,  were  not  now  thoiiflit  suQeiflat 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upon  new  points  itiU 
arose ;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to  be  cleared ;  in 
short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  cause  till 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  client«  the  ihelL 
John's  ready  money,  book-debts,  bonds,  mortgi^ei, 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets.  Then  John  b^ 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-stock  and  East  India 
bonds.  Now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot  At  lastl 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Esquire 
S«|pth's  title  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  disposwn 
Philip  Lord  Strutt  at  once.  Here  again  was  a  Dew 
field  for  the  lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  and  madder; 
wherever  he  met  any  of  Lord  Strutt's  servants,  he  tore 
off  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  them 
come  home  naked,  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  linen. 
As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reduced  to  his  Isst 
shift,  though  he  had  as  many  as  any  other.  His  chil- 
dren were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doily  stuffs,  his 
servants  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  good  vic- 
tuals, they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef  and  bullock's 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter  but 
the  men  of  law. 

Chap.  VII.— iTow  /o&»  Bdl  waa  to  migktily  pkagei 
with  kiM  tueeeUj  that  he  irat  going  to  leave  of  kit  tradt 
and  inm  Lattytr, — It  is  wisely  observed  by  a  great 
philosopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature.  This  wss 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  ho&eat 
and  plain  tradesman,  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  jargon  of  law  words,  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  as  any  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  bench:  He  wss 
overheard  one  day  talking  to  himself  alter  thii 
manner : — *  How  capriciously  does  fate  or  chance  dis- 
pose of  mankind!  How  seldom  is  that  busineo 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature! 
It  is  plain  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did 
my  guardians  mi:<take  my  genius  in  placing  mc,  like 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter!  BIcsm  me!  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  he- 
sides,  it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  Whtkt  a 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause,  to  swa^^ 
at  the  bar.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  anj  more  in 
this  woollen  trade :  for  a  lawyer  I  waa  horn,  and  a 
lawyer  I  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  leam.*^  All 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  catalo^e  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indifferently  in  all  companies 
especially  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  neighhc>ur 
tradesmen  began  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  that 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs  at  Blackwell-hall 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  b^zes,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  capias, 
alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  facias,  replevins,  supei^ 
sedeas's,  certioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedimus.  This 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ;  however, 
Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  encouraged  John  in  hii 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  great  genius  for 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  bat  In  time  he  might 
raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimlnirse  him  all  his 
charges ;  that,  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubtedly 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  jnstice  ^  As  for 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbours,  John  de- 
spised it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  Jolin  reck(»ied  it 
more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  verdict,  thsn 
to  have  sold  a  bale  of  broad-cloth.  As  for  Nic.  Frt^ 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent ;  for,  thou^ 

*■  It  was  insisted  that  the  wHl  in  favour  of  Philip  wss  con* 
trsry  to  treaty ;  and  there  was  a  parliamentary  deotarstSoa  fir 
continuing  the  war,  till  he  should  be  dethrooed. 

'  The  manneia  and  sentimentea#  the  Batlon  became  6aEta» 
vagant  and  chimericaL 

•  Hold  the  balanea  cTpoww. 
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ke  followed  his  Iftwsuit  doielj,  he  neglected  not  his 
ordinaiy  borincss,  but  was  both  in  court  snd  in  his 
■hop  at  the  proper  hours.  *  * 

Past  II.  Chap.  I,— The  eharader  ef  John  BvXTt 
Mother,^ — John  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loTed  and 
honoured  eztremelv ;  a  discreet,  grave,  sober,  good- 
conditioned,  cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  ever  lired ; 
she  was  none  of  your  cross-grained,  termagant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  always  censuring  the  con- 
duct, and  telling  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
boons,  extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  under- 
▼aluing  those  of  others.  Ohn  the  contraiy,  she  was  6f 
a  meek  suirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  virtuous  herself, 
so  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where 
they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.  She  was  neither  one  of  your  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  fantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  them- 
selves like  girU  of  fifteen  ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruff, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aside  feathers,  flowers,  and  crimpt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scarfs,  and  hooped  petticoats.  She 
scorned  to  patch  and  paint,  vet  she  loved  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Though  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruffles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant sweat  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  cross :  she  was  not,  like  some  ladies,  hung 
about  ¥rith  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
plasses,  and  essence  bottles;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  aflfect^d  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carving,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to 
gather  dirt ;  but  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in  every- 
thing; they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
scrupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
your  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
regard  for  their  relations:  we  must  not  eat  to-day, 
for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  mv  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
ten  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour such-a-one's  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
this  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
band's birth-day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
want<^  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  had  so  far  pre- 
railed  with  him  <mce,  that  he  turned  her  out  of 
doors,>  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
his  affairs  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conver- 
sation and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ex- 
ceeded all  her  sex  ;  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company 
of  all  sober  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and 
■he  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
■ooner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
and  reserved.  She  was  a  sealous  pceacher  up  of 
chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
I  a  friend  to  the  new-fangled  dqctrine  of  the  in- 
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dispensable  duty  of  cackoldom ;  though  she  advanced 
her  opinions  wiUi  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
usherad  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertions— this  is  infallible ;  1  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  oftener  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults,  amongst  whicn  one  might  per- 
haps reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  gave  good  counsel,  but  often  too  gentle 
correction.  1  thought  1  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  beari  a  part  in  the  follow- 
ing transactions. 

Crap.  U.—Tlu  duxraOer  of  John  BvWi  ntltr^  Peg^ 
with  ike  quarreU  that  happened  between  Matter  and 
Mite  in  their  diiidhood. — John  had  a  sister,  a  poor  girl 
that  had  been  starved  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter  ;  miss  looked  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  good 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  onlv  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackberry.  Master  lay 
in  the  best  apartment,  with  his  bedchamber  towards 
the  south  sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  shrivelled  her  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  she  would  seize  upon  John's 
commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-cuffs. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
tiger ;  when  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
prick  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost,  for 
which  affront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart.'  In 
short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  gundy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  P^,  though  the  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  through  her  pale 
looks  you  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  which 
made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable.  It  was  barbarous  in  parents 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  earlv  quarrels,  and  make 
them  live  better  together,  such  domestic  feuds  proving 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  misfortunes  to  them  botlu 
P^  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  comical 
antipathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  '  What 
thinV  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (savs  he),  that  faints  at  the 
sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe !'  *  What's  that  to  you,  gundy- 
guts  t  (quoth  P^^  everybody's  to  choose  their  own 
music'  Then  Peg  had  taken  a  fanc^  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strange 
things  of  her.  Of  the  three  brothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,3  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations  :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart,        •        • 

I  The  nstkm  sad  dhoroh  of  Beotland. 

<  Hsnrjr  VIII.,  to  anile  the  two  kingdems  snrfsr  one  sove- 


reign, olfered  his  dai«htor  Mary  to  Jsmss  T.  of  BooUsimI  ,  this 
oflbr  was  r^rcted,  and  foUowod  by  a  war ;  to  tliis  evsot  pra* 
bably  th«  author  alludes.    See  page  9U  of  this  valuma 
*  Ths  Pope,  Luther,  and  CUvin. 
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The  following  extract  will  terre  as  a  specimen  of 
Dr  Arbathnot'8  lerious  compotltioo.  It  is  taken 
from  on  essay  on  the 

Utefulnest  of  MathenuOical  Learning, 

The  iulranta<;:cs  which  accrue  to  the  mind  hj  ma- 
thematical »tu(Ue8,  consist  chiefly  in  these  thingn : 
Ittt,  In  accustoming  it  to  cUteniion,  2d,  In  giving  it  a 
habit  of  cUnt  and  denwMtraiive  rea*oning,  3d,  In 
freeing  it  from  prfjvdice^  credulity^  and  tuperttUion. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind  attcntire  to 
the  objects  which  it  considers.  This  they  do  bv  en- 
tertaining it  with  a  great  variety  of  truths,  which  are 
delightful  and  evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  the 
same  thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the  ear 
and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  really 
as  much  gratify  a  natural  faculty  implanted  in  us  by 
our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only 
in  the  former  case,  va  the  object  and  faculty  are  more 
spiritual,  the  delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  from  the 
regret,  turpitude,  la<<i«itude,  and  intemperance,  that 
commonly  attend  sensual  pleaiiurps.  The  most  part 
of  other  sciences  consisting  only  of  probable  reason- 
ings, the  mind  hwi  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suf- 
ficient principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gives 
them  over  as  impossible.  Again,  as  in  mathematical 
investigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  not  always 
obvious.  This  spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent 
and  attentive.  *  * 

The  second  advantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from 
mathematical  knowled^,  is  a  habit  of  clear,  demon- 
strative, and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contrived 
by  nature  to  leam  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept ; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is  much  like 
other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  jcc),  acquired 
bv  practice.  By  accustom mg  ourselves  to  reason 
closely  about  quantity,  we  acouire  a  habit  of  doing 
so  in  other  things.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  super- 
ficial inconsequential  reasonings  satisfy  the  most  part 
of  mankind.  A  piece  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a 
quottUion  of  an  author,  passes  for  a  mighty  argument : 
with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most  part  of  authors 
stuffed  ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer 
their  conclusions.  This  weakness  and  effeminacy  of 
mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Those  lumina  orationit  are  indeed 
very  good  diversion  for  the  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding;  and  where  a 
man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  scien- 
tiflcai  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necesMary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  arguing  in  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  confounding  an  obstinate  and 
perverse  adversary,  and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries;  and  even  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  some- 
what analogous  to  it.  The  comporitlon  of  the  geo- 
meters, or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words 
agreed  upon,  by  self-evident  truths,  and  propositions 
that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable 
in  other  subjects,  though  not  to  the  same  perfection, 
the  natural  want  of  evidenoe  in  the  things  themselves 
not  allowing  it ;  but  it  is  imi table  to  a  considerable 
degree.  I  dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own 
MO  and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  have  been  ma- 
thematical! v  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this 
head,  but  that  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  metho- 
dical systems  of  truths  which  the  geometen  have 


reared  up  in  the  several  branches  of  those  sdenoei  ^ 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  b^r  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  but  endes- 
vour,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform  them.  | 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  vigour  to 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and 
superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  Ist,  By  ac- 
customing us  to  examine,  and  not  to  take  thingi  upon 
trust.  2d,  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it  creates 
in  us  the  most  profound  reverence  of  the  Almighty 
and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees  us  from  the  mean  and 
narrow  thoughts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  axe 
apt  to  beget.  *  *  The  mathematics  are.frienda  to 
religion,  inasmuch  as  they  charm  the  passions,  re- 
stram  the  impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the 
mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  con- 
fusion, and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  truth  is  more  or 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  studiei 
mav  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  those  houn 
which  young  men  are  apt  to  throw  away  upon  their 
vices ;  the  delightfulness  of  them  being  such  as  to 
make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desirable. 

LORD  BOUNGBROKB. 

Hknrt  St  John  Viscount  Boungbroke  was  in 
his  own  day  the  most  conspicuous  and  illustrious  of 
that  friendly  band  of  Jacobite  wits  and  poets  who 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  He  is 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  whole.  St  John  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and-was  bom  at 
Battersea,  in  Surrey,  in  1672.  He  was  edocated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  After  some  years  of  dissipation 
he  entered  parliament,  and  was  successively  secre- 
tary at  war  and  secretary  of  state.    He  was  elevated 
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to  the  peerage  in  1712.  On  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  seals  of  office  were  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  UtrecbL 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the 
Pretender*s  service  as  secretary.  Here,  also,  he  be- 
came unpopular,  and  waa  accused  of  neglect  and  in- 
capacity. Dismissed  from  his  second  secretaryship, 
he  had  recourse  to  literature,  and  produced  his  Rt- 
JUetiona  on  ExUe^  and  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  containing  a  defence  of  his  conduct.  In  1723 
he  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  returned  to  England ; 
his  family  inheritance  was  restored  to  him,  but  he 
was  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  com- 
menced an  active  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  political  tracts  against  the  Whig  ministry. 
In  1735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  resided  there 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  his  Let- 
tent  OH  the  Study  <^  History,  and  a  Letter  <m  the  True 
Use  of  RetiremenL  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Battersea.  In  1749  appeared  his  Letter*  m 
the  Spirit  of  PatrietisnL,  and  /<iea  of  a  Patriot  Kuiy, 
with  a  preface  by  David  Mallet,  which  led  to  a  bitter 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Bolingbroke'i 
treatise  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  that 
he  might  have  a  few  copies  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  found  that 
an  impression  of  1500  had  been  printed,  and  this 
Bolingbroke  affected  to  oousider  a  heinoua  breach  of 
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tniiit.    The  transaction  arose  from  Pope*8  admiration 

of  his  fHend ;  he  had  *  not  only  expended  his  time  in 

correcting  the  work,  but  his  money  in  printing  it, 

witliout  any  possibility  of  deriving  from  it  either 

credit  or  adrantage.*    The  anger  of  Bolingbrolce  is 

1 1  more  justly  considered  to  have  been  only  a  pretext, 

I    the  real  ground  of  offence  being  the  poet's  preference 

I '  of  Warburton,  to  whom  he  left  the  valuable  property 

I    in  his  printed  works.    Buliiigbroke  died  in  1751,  and 
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BoIing1irdk«*s  Manum«at  in  Battenea  Church. 

Mallet  (to  whom  he  had  left  all  his  manuscripts)  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  five  volumes. 
A  series  of  essays  on  religion  and  philosophy,  first 
published  in  this  collection,  disclosed  the  noble  author 
as  an  opponent  of  Christianity.  Of  lofty  irregular 
views  and  character,  vain,  ambitious,  and  vindictive, 
yet  eloquent  and  imaginative,  we  may  admire,  but 
cannot  love  Bolingbroke.  The  friendship  of  Pope  was 
the  brightest  gem  in  his  coronet ;  yet  by  one  ungrate- 
ful and  unfeeling  act  he  sullied  its  lustre,  and, 

Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pe&rl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe. 

The  writings  of  Bolingbroke  are  animated  by  mo- 
mentary or  factious  feeling,  rather  than  by  any 
fixed  principle  or  philosophical  views.  In  expres- 
sion he  is  often  vivid  and  felicitous,  with  a  rambling 
yet  lively  style,  and  a  power  of  moral  painting 
tliat  presents  pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Swift,  we  find  him  thus  finely 
moralising—*  We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my 
dear  dean,  and  have  been  some  years  going  down 
the  hill  -,  let  us  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we 
can.  Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care, 
and  the  use  of  those  means  which  experience  must 
have  pointed  out  to  us ;  let  us  fence  against  moral 
eril  by  philosophy.  We  may,  nay  (if  we  will  follow 
nature  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her 
plainest  dictates)  we  shall,  of  course,  grow  every  year 
more  indifferent  to  life,  and  to  the  affairs  and  inte- 
rests of  a  system  out  of  which  we  are  soon  to  go. 
This  is  much  better  than  stupidity.  The  decay  of 
passion  strengthens  philosophy,  for  passion  may  de- 
cay, and  stupidity  not  succeed.  Passions  (says  Pope, 
our  divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other)  are 
the  ffales  of  life ;  let  us  not  complain  that  they  do 
not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  does  age  do  us  in 
subduing  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives  ?  It  is 
now  six  in  the  morning ;  I  recall  the  time  (and  am 
glad  It  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  I  used  to  be 
going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with 


business ;  my  head  often  full  of  schemes,  and  my 
heart  as  often  full  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune, 
think  you,  that  I  rise  at  this  hour  refreshed,  serene, 
and  CAlm  ;  that  the  past  and  even  the  present  affairs 
of  life  stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from  me,  where 
I  can  keep  off  the  disagreeable,  so  as  not  to  be 
strongly  affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I  can 
draw  the  others  nearer  to  me  ?  Passions,  in  their 
force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  future  contin- 
gencies, about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason  would  ill 
defend  me  in  the  scuffle.* 

A  loftier  spirit  of  philosophy  pervades  tlie  follow- 
ing eloquent  sentence  on  the  independence  of  the 
mind  with  respect  to  external  circumstances  and 
situation : — *  Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has 
established  such  an  order  in  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belongs  to  us,  the  least  valuable  parts  can 
alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Wliatevcr  is  best 
is  safest^  lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power, 
can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this 
great  and  l)eautiful  work  of  nature — the  world.  Such 
is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  adntires 
the  world,  where  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  Tliese 
are  inseparably  ours ;  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly,  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of 
human  accidents.  Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what 
coast  soever  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not 
find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.  We  shall  meet 
with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  born  under  the 
same  laws  of  nature.  We  shall  see  the  same  virtues 
and  vices  flowing  from  the  same  general  principles, 
but  varied  in  a  thousand  different  and  contrary 
modes,  according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and 
cust<jms  which  is  established  for  the  same  universal 
end — the  preservation  of  society.  We  shall  feel  the 
same  revolutions  of  seasons  ;  and  the  same  sun  and 
moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same 
azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  ever>'- 
where  spread  over  our  heads.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  firom  whence  we  may  not  admire  those 
planets,  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  different  orbits  round 
the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  dis- 
cover an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of 
fixed  stars  hung  up  in  the  immense  space  of  the  uni- 
verse, innumerable  suns,  whose  beams  enlighten  and 
cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around  them ; 
and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as 
these,  whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it 
imports  me  little  what  ground  I  tread  upon.* 

[NcUional  Partiality  and  Prejudice,] 

There  is  scarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  epidemical 
among  the  sons  of  men  than  that  ridiculous  bnd  hurt- 
ful vanity  by  which  the  people  of  each  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  themselves  to  those  of  every  other ;  and 
to  make  their  own  customs,  and  manners,  and  opinions, 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false. 
The  Chinese  mandarins  were  strangely  surprised,  and 
almost  incredulous,  when  the  Jesuits  showed  them 
how  small  a  figure  their  empire  made  in  the  general 
map  of  the  world.  •  *  Now,  nothing  can  contri  • 
bute  more  to  prevent  us  from  being  tamted  with  thii* 
vanity,  than  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  contem- 
plate the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  in  that  vast 
map  which  history  spreads  before  us,  in  their  rise  and 
their  fall,  in  their  barbarous  and  civilised  states,  ib 
the  likeness  and  unlikenets  of  them  all  to  one  another, 
and  of  each  to  itnelf.  By  frequently  renewing  this 
prospect  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  his  cap  and 
coat  of  feathers,  sacrificing  a  human  rictim  to  his  god, 
will  not  appear  more  savage  to  our  eyes  than  the 
Spaniard  with  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  gonilla  round 
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hit  neck,  nacrificing  whole  nations  to  bii  ambition, 
his  ararice,  and  even  the  wantonness  of  his  cruelty. 
I  might  show,  bj  a  multitude  of  other  examples,  how 
History  prepares  us  for  experience,  and  guides  us  in 
it ;  and  many  of  these  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
portant.  I  might  likewise  bring  several  other  in- 
stances, wherem  history  serves  to  purge  the  mind  of 
those  national  partialities  and  prejudices  that  we  are 
apt  to  contract  in  our  education,  and  that  experience 
for  the  most  part  rather  confirms  than  removes ;  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  confined,  like  our  educa- 
tion. But  1  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  that  though 
an  early  and  proper  application  to  the  stud^  of  his- 
tory will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  favour  of  our  own 
country,  and  a  vicious  prejudice  against  others,  yet 
the  same  ntudy  will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  affec- 
tion to  our  own  country.  There  is  a  stoty  told  of 
Abgarus.  He  brought  several  beasts  taken  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  Rome,  they  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Augustus ;  every  beast  ran  immediately  to  that 
part  of  the  circus  where  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from 
his  native  soil  had  been  laid.  Oredat  Judcem  ApeUcu 
This  talc  might  pass  on  Josephus ;  for  in  him,  I  be- 
lieve, I  read  it ;  but  surely  the  love  of  our  country  is 
a  lesson  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.  Edu- 
cation and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  instinct.  It  is,  however,  so  necessaxy  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
enthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  passion.  But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  history,  improved  by  the 
lively  descriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historians,  will  have  a  much  better  and  mow  pei^ 
manent  effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  diy 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

[Ahrurdity  c/  UseUiS  Leaming."] 

Some  [histories]  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's, and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite  ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  neither  of 
them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  characters  1  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  which  men  are  apt  to 
fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  country.  He  joined 
to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industrr.  He  had 
r«ad  almost  constantly  t\velve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day 
for  five-and-tweuty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  leaming  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
head.  In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough ;  but 
nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  I  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think  ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.  His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  mechanism.     When  you  press  a  watch,  or 

}>ull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision  ; 
or  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 
you  neither  more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
But  when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he  over- 
whelmed you  bv  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 
or  wordj  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  me- 


mory ;  and  if  he  omitted  anything,  it  was  thai  rtnrj 
thing  to  which  the  sense  of  the  whole  question  shoold 
have  led  him  or  confined  him.  To  ask  him  a  question 
was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory,  that  rattled 
on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise 
in  your  ears,  stunned  and  uninformed.  I  never  left 
him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say  to  him,  Dieu  vontfoMe 
la  grace  de  devenir  moint  tavant/ — [*  God  grant  you  a 
decrease  of  leaming !'] — a  wish  that  LaMothe  le  Vaycr 
mentions  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  and  that  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  applied  to  himself  upon 
many. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will 
acquire  less  leaming,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design,  and  cultivated 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  ail  times  of  imme- 
diate and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  maeaxines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace  ; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  child- 
hood almost ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  good  Muse 
and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raised  in  his 
riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice, 
and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read  all,  will  not 
have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  anything 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  read  ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  materials 
with  much  pains,  and  purchase  them  at  much  expense, 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  hust>and  his  time,  or  learn 
architecture  t  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of  oak 
and  deal  ? 

lUnrtaaonabUnesi  of  ComplaintB  qf  the  Shortmen  tf 
ffumtm  Life,} 


I  think  very  differently  from  most  men,  of  the 
time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  have 
to  do,  in  this  world.  I  think  we  have  more  of  one, 
and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  oommonly  supposed. 
Our  want  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
are  some  of  the  principal  commonplace  complaints, 
which  we  prefer  against  the  established  order  of  things ; 
they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  pathe- 
tic lamentations  of  the  philosopher ;  but  thcnr  are  im- 
pertinent and  impious  in  both.  The  man  of  buainees 
despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  squardering  his  time 
away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  laughs  at  the 
man  of  business  for  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  both  con- 
cur superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  iault  with  the 
Supreme  Being  for  having  given  them  so  little  time. 
The  philosopher,  who  mispends  it  very  oilen  as  much 
as  the  others,  joins  in  the  same  cry,  and  authorises 
this  impiety.  Theophrastus  thought  it  extremely  hard 
to  die  at  ninety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  world  when  he 
had  just  learned  bow  to  live  in  it.  His  master  Aris- 
totle found  fault  with  nature  for  treating  man  in  this 
respect  worse  than  several  other  animals ;  both  very 
unphilosophically!  and  I  love  Seneca  the  better  for 
his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head.  We  see, 
in  so  many  instances,  a  just  proportion  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  relations  to  one  another,  that 
philosophy  should  lead  us  to  conclude  this  proportion 
preserved,  even  where  we  cannot  discern  it  ;  instead 
of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  preserved  where 
we  do  not  discern  it,  or  where  we  think  that  we  see 
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the  eontniy.  To  conclude  otherwise  is  shocking  pre- 
«ii]Q|»tion.  It  is  to  presume  that  the  system  of  the 
aiiivene  would  hare  been  more  wisely  contrived,  if 
cre»lures  of  oar  low  rank  among  intellectual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Most  High ;  or 
that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  bj  the  ad- 
Tice  of  the  creature.  That  life  which  seems  to  our 
self-lore  so  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  etemitv,  or  eren  with  the  duration  of 
some  other beinss,  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  a  less  par- 
tial view,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  just 
Proportion  in  the  suoceasive  course  of  generations, 
'he  term  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our  profusion,  not 
from  our  poverty.  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts ; 
some  of  us  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  complain  that  we 
want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much  greatest  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  man. 
Others  reclaim  late,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
when  they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  they  have  not  enough  re- 
maining to  live  upon,  because  they  have  not  the  whole. 
But  they  deceive  themselves ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life;  bat  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  must  be  inverted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselves  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  they 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  extravagance.  Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn 
mortal,  who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge.  When  such  a  one  complams  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
reasonable,  though  less  solemn,  expO!<tuIate  thus  with 
him: — '  Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
jour  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  practice.  Though 
reading  makes  a  scholar,  yet  every  scholar  is  not  a 
philosopher,  nor  every  philosopher  a  wi^ie  main.  It 
cost  you  twenty  years  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on 
one  side  of  your  library  ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronology;  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  con- 
feaeed  that  these  were  the  liUrce  nihil  tananteSf  and 
Toa  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
You  have  had  this  time;  you  have  passed  twenty 
jean  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  library,  among 
philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators,  echoolmen,  and 
whole  legions  of  modem  doctors.  You  are  extremely 
well  verrcd  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and 
eternal  essences,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  You  are  a  master 
of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  all 
the  other  abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.  You  are  goin^  on,  as  fast  as  the  infirmities 
joa  have  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
ef  study;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
wtoki  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.  Give  me  leave  now  to  ask 
jou  how  many  thousand  years  God  must  prolong  your 


life  in  order  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness I  It  is  plain,  at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  life 
as  long  as  that  of  the  most  aged  of  the  patriarchs 
would  be  too  bhort  to  answer  your  purposes ;  8ii.ce 
the  researches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are  engaged 
have  been  already  for  a  much  longer  time  the  objects 
of  learned  inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first.  But  let  me  ask 
you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yourself  nor  me,  have 
you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  examined 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  you  have  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  various  consequences  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  heterodox  opinions  about  them !  Have  you 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies  t  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofs  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — to  refresh  his  memory, 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  1  If  you  have  thus  examined, 
it  may  appear  marvellous  to  some  that  you  have 
spent  80  much  time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies, 
which  have  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  weakness.  But  if  you  have  not  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  nay,  to  yourself 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  stete  of  ignorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  such  an  examination  of  axioms  and  facts,  you 
can  have  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  manner  one  might  expostulate  very  reason- 
ably with  many  a  great  scholar,  many  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
serves  to  set  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ridiculous  but 
a  true  light. 

[^Pleaturet  of  a  Pa<rt<rf.] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing 
an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discovering 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  sublimer  geometry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and 
adjusts  various  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  absorbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they  ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
from  the  diflTerent  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly  in  his  favour.  It  is 
here  that  the  speculative  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
goes  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
labour  continues,  it  varies,  it  increases ;  but  so  does 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  is  often  tra- 
versed, by  unforeseen  and  untoward  circumstances, 
ly  the  perverseness  or  treachery  of  friends,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  enemies  ;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  penerseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whilnt  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  the 
action  warms,  and  the  very  suspense,  made  up  of 
hope  and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  decided  successfully,  such  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  has 
done — a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  survey  of  his  works.  If  the 
event  is  decided  otherwise,  and  usurping  courts  or 
overbearing  parties  prevail,  such  a  man  has  still  the 
testrmony  of  his  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  the  honoui 
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he  has  acquired,  to  soothe  his  mind  and  support  his 
courage.  For  although  the  course  of  state  atfairs  be 
to  those  who  meddle  in  them  like  a  lottery,  yet  it  is 
a  lottery  wherein  no  good  man  can  be  a  loser;  he 
may  be  reriled,  it  is  true,  instead  of  being  applauded, 
and  may  suffer  violence  of  many  kinds.  I  will  not 
■ay,  like  Seneca,  that  the  noblest  spectacle  which 
God  can  behold  is  a  rirtuous  man  suffering,  and 
struggling  with  afflictions  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
the  second  Cato,  driven  out  of  the  forum,  and  dragged 
to  prison,  enjoyed  more  inward  pleasure,  and  main- 
tained more  outward  dignity,  than  they  who  insulted 
him,  and  who  triumphed  m  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. 

I  Wise,  Dittinguiaked  from  Cunning  MinUUr»,'\ 

We  may  observe  much  the  same  difference  between 
wisdom  and  cunning,  both  an  to  the  objects  they  pro- 
pose and  to  the  means  they  employ,  as  we  observe 
between  the  vbtual  powers  of  different  men.  One  sees 
distinctly  the  objects  that  are  near  to  him,  their 
immediate  relations,  and  their  direct  tendencies :  and 
a  Eight  like  this  serves  well  enough  the  purpose  of 
those  who  concern  themselves  no  further.  The  cunning 
minister  is  one  of  those :  he  neither  sees,  nor  is  con- 
cerned to  see,  any  further  than  his  personal  interests 
and  the  support  of  his  administration  require.  If 
such  a  man  overcomes  any  actual  difficulty,  avoids 
any  immediate  distress,  or,  without  doing  either  of 
these  effectually,  gains  a  little  time,  by  all  the  low 
artifice  which  cunning  is  ready  to  suggest  and  bai*ene8s 
of  mind  to  employ,  he  triumphs,  and  is  flattered  by 
his  mercenary  train  on  the  gt^&t  event ;  which 
amounts  often  to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  got  into 
distress  by  one  series  of  faults,  and  out  of  it  by  an- 
other. The  wise  minister  sees,  and  is  concerned  to 
see,  further,  because  government  has  a  further  concern : 
he  sees  the  objecu  that  are  distant  as  well  as  those 
that  are  near,  and  all  their  remote  relations,  and 
even  their  indirect  tendencies.  He  thinks  of  fame  as 
well  as  of  applause,  and  prefers  that,  which  to  be  en- 
joye<l  must  be  given,  to  that  which  may  be  bought. 
He  considers  his  administration  as  a  single  day  in  the 
great  year  of  government ;  but  as  a  day  that  is 
affected  by  those  which  went  before,  and  that  must 
affect  those  which  are  to  follow.  He  combines,  there- 
fore, and  compares  all  these  objects,  relations,  and 
tendencies  ;  and  the  judgment  he  makes  on  an  en- 
tire, not  a  partial  survey  of  them,  is  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  That  scheme  of  the  reason  of  state,  which 
lies  open  before  a  wise  minister,  contains  all  the  great 
principles  of  government,  and  all  the  great  interests  of 
Lis  country :  so  that,  as  he  prepares  some  events,  he 
prepares  against  othei-s,  whether  they  be  likely  to  bap- 
pen  during  his  administration,  or  in  tome  future 
time. 


LADT  MART  HVORTLET  MONTAQU. 

Few  persons,  and  especially  ladies,  have  united  so 
much  solid  sense  and  learning  to  wit,  fancy,  and 
lively  powers  of  description,  as  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu.  In  epistolary  composition  she  has 
very  few  equals,  and  scarcely  a  superior.  Horace 
Walpole  may  be  more  witty  and  sarcastic,  and  Cow- 
per  more  unaffectedly  natural,  pure,  and  deliglitful ; 
yet  if  we  consider  the  variety  and  novelty  of  the 
objects  described  in  Lady  Mary's  letters,  the  fund  of 
anecdote  and  observation  they  display,  the  just  re- 
flections that  spring  out  of  them,  and  the  happy 
clearnesa  and  idiomatic  grace  of  her  style,  we  shall 
hesitate  in  placing  her  below  any  letter-writer  that 
England  has  yet  produced.  This  accomplished  lady 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, , 


and  wai  born  in  1690.  She  was  educated,  Ukeher 
brothers,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages. 
In  1712  she  married  Mr  Edward  Wortley  Montagu, 
and  on  her  husband  being  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  she  was  introduced  to  the  courtly 
and  polished  circles,  and  made  the  friendship  of  Ad- 
dison, Pope,  Gay,  and  the  other  distingubhed  literati 
of  that  period.    Her  personal  beauty  and  the  charmi 


Lady  Mary  Worthy  Monti«ii. 

of  her  conversation  were  then  nnriralled.  In  1716, 
her  husband  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  journey  and  her  residence  in  the  Levant, 
she  corresponded  with  her  sister  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  Lady  Rich,  Mr  Pope,  &c.,  delineating  European 
and  Turkish  scenery  and  manners  with  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  On  observing  among  the  villagers  in 
Turkey  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox, 
she  became  convinced  of  its  utility  and  efficacy,  and 
applied  it  to  her  own  son,  at  that  time  about  three 
years  old.  By  great  exertions.  Lady  Mary  afterwards 
established  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  Enghuid, 
and  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  her  native  country 
and  on  mankind.  In  17 18, Tier  husband  being  recalled 
from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  The 
rival  wits  did  not  long  continue  friends.  Pope  seems 
to  have  entertained  for  Lady  Mary  a  passion  warmer 
than  friendship.  He  wrote  high-flown  panegyrics 
and  half-concealed  love-letter&to  her,  and  she  treated 
them  with  silent  contempt  or  ridicule.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  is  said  to  have  made  a  tender  declaration 
which  threw  the  lady  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  and  made  the  sensitive  poet  ever  aitervards 
her  implacable  enemy.  Lady  Mary  also  wrote  verses, 
town  eclogues,  and  epigrams,  and  Pope  confessed 
that  she  had  too  much  wit  for  him.  The  cool  self- 
possession  of  the  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  joined  to 
her  sarcastic  powers,  proved  an  overmatch  for  the 
jealous  retired  author,  tremblingly  alive  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  In  1739,  her  health  having  declined, 
Lady  Mary  again  left  England  to  reside  abroad  Her 
husband  (who  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  decent  appendage  to  his  accomplished  wife)  re- 
mained at  home.  She  visited  Rome,  Naples,  &c^ 
and  settled  at  Louverre,  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
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whence  she  corresponded  freely  and  fully  with  her 
female  friends  and  reUtires.  Mr  Montagu  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Mary  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  return  to  England. 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tiously in  1763.  A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1803 ;  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wharn- 
diSej  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  have 
been  printed  in  various  shapes.  The  wit  and  talent 
of  Lady  Mary  are  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  correspondence,  but  tlicre  is  often  a  want  of 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.  Her  desire  to  con- 
vey scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into 
oflensive  details,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate.  She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous ; 
and  her  strong  masculine  understanding,  and  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling. As  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy, 
familiar,  and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  must,  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  letters^  not  critical  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit,  like 
the  correspondence  of  Pope. 

[T'o  S,  W.  Montagu^  Esq. — In  propped  of  Afatriaffe,] 

•  •  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever 
live  together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways ; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think  if  you  married  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  yon  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
Ike  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  1 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.  You  judge  vciy  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  inte- 
rest, and  that  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body. Was  I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world, 
I  should  answer  you  a»  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
dinainishing.  I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  *tis  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it.  Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  regain  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  lire  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  vour  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  vour  proposals  can  he  agreeable 
to  those  on  whom  I  aex>end,  i  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

As  to  travelling.  His  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so  dis- 
agiieeable  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make 
it  tiresome  to  you.  Wliere  people  are  tied  for  life, 
'tia  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happiness. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the 
same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects :  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not 
reasonably  blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy ;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  rerived,  which  absence,  incon- 
stancy, or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished ;  but  there 
b  ao  returning  from  a  dego&t  given  by  satiety.    *    * 


ITo  tJie  Same — On  MaJtrlnionial  Happiness,] 

•  ♦  If  we  marry,  our  happiness  must  consist  ilk 
loving  one  another:  *tis  principally  my  concern  to 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  that 
lore  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up  to 
you,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  generally 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely 
necessary — to  bo  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agree- 
able without  a  thoroujs^h  good  humour,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  cheerfulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  gaiety  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
necessary  to  be  entertained  with  agreeable  objects. 
Anybody  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  *tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.  Whatever 
you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps,  you  have  some 
fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  Khould  continue 
in  its  full  force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved 
mistress  would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond  ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  atoeeably  the 
last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see  nothing 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wearst  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  falls  into  dull  and  inoipid. 
When  1  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  you  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  view!  You  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  that  you  liked,  and  your  situation  in 
a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  your  life  pass  in  (the  true  volupte)  a  smooth 
tranquillity.  /  shall  lose  the  vivacity  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  yovk  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense you  for  what  you  have  lost.  Very  few  people 
that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  have 
grown  at  length  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent effects  of  idleness;  and  the  gentleman  falls  m 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  oat  of  love  with 
everything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the  fir^t  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  a«tk  you  to  do  anything 
injurious  to  thaL  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary 
to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place 
more  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *        * 

{To  Ifr  Pope — EcuCem  Manners  and  Language.'] 
Adriawoplb,  April  1, 0.&,  1717. 

•  ♦  I  no  longer  look  ujjon  Theocritus  as  a  ro- 
mantic writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  country, 
who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  1  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a 
Briton,  but  his  Idylliums  had  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  un- 
known here,  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  by  oxen ; 
the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of. 

I  read  ov^  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  plea* 
sure,  and  find  several  little  passages  explained  that 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of ; 
many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  been 
generally  practised  by  other  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  prB« 
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Mnt  custom*.  But  I  can  amure  you  that  the  prin- 
cesuen  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time  at  their  looniK, 
embroidering  reils  and  robes,  surrounded  by  their 
maids,  which  are  always  rerj  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described. 
The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  re- 
sembles those  that  are  now  worn  by  the  great  men, 
fastened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
broidereil  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  reil  that 
Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and 
I  never  see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very 
often)  with  their  rererend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  sun,  but  I  reoollect  good  king  Priam  and  his 
eouusellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly 
the  same  that  Diana  is  sung  to  hare  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  Uvely,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soil.  The  steps 
are  raried  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my 
opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in  the  train,  but  am 
not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these  are  the  Grecian 
dances,  the  Turkish  being  Tery  different. 

I  should  hare  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
eastern  manners  give  a  great  light  into  many  Scrip- 
ture passages  that  appear  odd  to  us,  their  phrases 
being  commonly  what  we  should  call  Scripture  Ian- 
piage.  The  yulgar  Turk  is  rery  different  nom  what 
u  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  alwajrs  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their 
diseoune,  that  it  may  yery  well  be  called  another 
language.  And  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking  to  a  great 
man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  York- 
shire or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction,  they  have  what  they  call  the  sublime, 
that  is,  a  style  proper  for  poetry,  and  which  is  the 
exact  Scripture  style.  I  believe  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this;  and  1  am  very 
clad  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
by  sending  you  a  faithful  copy  of  the  verses  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  favourite,  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  ^et  permitted  to  visit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  IS  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  learning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  capable  of 
writing  good  verse,  you  may  be  sure  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  verses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sample  of  their  finest  poetiy ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  ray  mind,  that  it  is  most  wonder^ 
fully  resembling  the  Sona  of  Solomon^  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royal  bride. 

The  nightingale  now  wanders  in  the  vines : 
Her  passion  is  to  seek  roses. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  vines : 
The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  soul. 

Your  eves  are  black  and  lovely, 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag.^ 

The  wished  posseesion  is  delayed  from  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Achmet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  more  vermilion  than  i 


I  dare  not  snatch  one  of  your  kisses  ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  soul. 

Your  eves  are  black  and  lovely. 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 

1  Sir  W.  Jonss,  In  the  Prefbos  to  his  Penlaa  Orsmmar, 
sidttcts  to  this  tnuislation.  The  expression  Is  meiely  analogous 
to  the  Baopit  ot  Haaica 


The  wretrhed  IbnJiim  sight  in  these  venes: 
One  dart  from  your  eyes  has  pierced  thnogh  my 
heart. 

Ah !  when  will  the  hour  of  possession  arrive  f 

Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  woL 

Ah,  sultana !  stag-eyed — an  angel  amongst  angBlsl 
I  desire,  and  my  desire  remains  unsatisfied. 
Can  you  take  delight  to  prey  upon  my  heart! 

My  cries  pierce  the  heavens ! 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep ! 

Turn  to  me,  sultana — ^let  me  gaie  on  tiiy  benty* 

Adieu — I  go  down  to  the  grave. 

If  you  call  me,  I  return. 

My  heart  is — ^hot  as  sulphur ;  sigh,  and  it  will  flame. 

Crown  of  my  life  I — fair  light  of  my  eyes! 

My  sultana! — my  princess! 

i  rub  my  face  against  the  earth — I  am  drowned  ia 

scalding  tears — I  rave! 
Have  you  no  compassion !   Will  yoa  not  turn  to  look 

upon  met 

I  have  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  get  these  T«nei 
in  a  literal  translation  ;  and  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  my  interpreters,  I  might  spare  myself  the  trouble 
of  assuring  you,  that  they  have  received  no  pocticsl 
touches  from  their  hands.        *         * 

[7*0  Mrs  S,  a—InoeuUiiUm/or  tke  SmaU^pox.] 
AnaiAivopLB,  April  \,  0.8b,  1717. 
*    *    Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  ^ 
you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  younelf  boe.   i 
The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amoa^  ai» 
is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of  iai^y)- 
ts^,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.    There  is  a  set  of 
old  women  who  make  it  their  bunness  to  peifonn  the   , 
operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September,   i 
when  the  great  heat  is  abated.     People  lend  to  ooe  i 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  fiunilv  has  a  mind  ti 
have  the  small-pox  ;  they  make  parties  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  iifieco  or 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nut- 
shell full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pvx, 
and  asks  what  vein  you  pleaae  to  have  opened.   She 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  s 
large  nenile  (which  gives  you  no  mors  pain  thso  s 
common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vem  as  mucb 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  uid 
ailer  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  fire  Ttuu. 
The  Grecians  have   oommonW  the  supentition  of 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  one  in 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  ngs  of 
the  cross ;  but  this  has  a  veiy  ill  effect,  all  tbe«c 
wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  those  i 
that  are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  hare  tbem 
in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  coDcealed. 
The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  tbe 
eighth.    Then  the  fever  b^ns  to  seize  them,  ud 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  seldom  tbree. 
They  have  very  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their 
faces,  which  never  mark ;  and  in  eight  daji'  time, 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.    Whm  thej 
are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores  dunnf  the  ■ 
distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it 
Every  year  thousands  undeigo  this  opeiation ;  sni 
the  French  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  that  they 
take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  divernoo,  ss  tber 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries.    There  is  uo  »•  | 
ample  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  msv 
believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  thij  exf«- 
riment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  desr  litll< 
son. 
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I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this  use- 
ful invention  into  fiuhiou  in  England ;  and  I  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  very  particu- 
larly about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them  that  t 
thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  consider- 
i  able  branch  of  their  reveuue  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  that  distemper  is  t-jo  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expose  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
should  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I 
lire  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism 
ia  the  heart  of  your  friend,  &c 

ITo  Lady  JUch—Fraiux  in  1718.]  ' 

PAais,  Oct  10,  O.  S.,  171& 
^  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
have  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
this  pUoe.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour- 
ney has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
objects  of  misexy,  except  one  had  the  Ood-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While 
the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tat- 
tered clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all 
the  French  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain^ 
bleau,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly 
^ilt ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  paint- 
lug  worth  remembering.       *        * 

I  have  seen  all  the  l^uties,  and  such (I  can't 

help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures !  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress !  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  paints!  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool!  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manuer,so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  Tis 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  countrv- 
wonien :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  lue  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

{To  the  Counteu  of  Bute--Con$olin^  her  in  Affiiction.] 
LoovKRB,  Aug.  20, 175S. 
My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  generally  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappointments 
ought  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  age  than  yours ; 
yet  I  own  I  am  so  far  affected  by  this,  that  I  have 
need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  b^  of  you  not  to  indulge  a  useless  grief,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
your  family.  Everything  may  turn  out  better  than 
▼ou  expect.  We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  prudence  is  veiy  straitly  bounded. 
What  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so,  is  the 
disposition  of  our  own  minds.     Do  not  ;:ive  way  to 


melancholy;  seek  amusements;  be  willing  to  be 
diverted,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  so.  Weak 
people  only  place  a  merit  in  afiliction.  A  grateful 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we  can  pay  to 
their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  thera,  and  make  us  in- 

Tble  of  those  we  owe  to  the  living, 
give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
^et  retain,  and  carefully  cherish,  my  taste  for  read- 
ing. If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  post- 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  compa- 
nions; they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  consequence.  I  am 
sorry  your  si^ht  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it : 
the  prattle  of  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Bute,  will  supply  the  place  of  it.  My  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  raise  your  spirits,  and  believe  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tenderness  of  your  most  affectionate 
mother. 

IToiht  Same— On  Female  Education.'] 

LovTXRX,  Ja9L  28,  N.  &,  1753. 
Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daught^*. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arith- 
metician ;  it  is  the  best  proof  of  understanding  :  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  anything  in  blood, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  have  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  William.  I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  it  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.  1  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  that  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.  You  will  tell 
me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  education  ;  your 
prosnect  was  very  different  from  hers.  As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.  It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  perhaps 
is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.  Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices 
raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too 
large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas  are  laid  open  over 
barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a  coolness 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britain  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  that  retirement  to  which  she  is 
destined.  Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will 
not  only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.  No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.  She  will  not  want  new  fashions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions^  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.  To  render  this  amusement  complete,  sh« 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  languages.  I  have 
heard  it  lamented  that  boys  lose  so  many  years  in 
mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl, 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  cannot  advance 
herself  in  any  profession,  and  has  therefore  more  honn 
to  snare  ;  and  as  you  say  her  memoiy  is  good,  she 
will  be  very  agreeably  employed  this  way.  There  ai« 
two  cautions  to  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  not  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or 
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•Tcn  Greek.  lAngaages  are  more  pioperlj  to  be  call* 
ed  Tehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itMlf,  as  mar  be 
obeenred  in  many  schoolmastem,  who,  though  perhaps 
critics  in  grammar,  are  the  most  ignorant  fellows  upon 
eartlu  True  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  things,  not 
words.  I  would  no  further  wish  her  a  linguist  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often 
corrupted,  and  are  always  injured,  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  erery  rooming  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will 
hare  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  over  the  English 
poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a  woman's 
education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Many  a 
young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of 
Terses,  which  she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  girl,  1  saved  one  of  my  com- 
panions from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me 
an  epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.  As  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  obsen-ed  the  lines  were 
not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
lover's  Kcnse  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such 
elegancies.  In  the  midst  of  this  trmmph,  I  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph  s  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  tranwcriber  wa*t  diitniissed  with  the 
•com  he  deserved.  To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary 
was  very  unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  less  universal  reading  than  myself.  You  should 
encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetr)%  which  are  the  com- 
mon erron  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.  *  The  second  caution  to  be  given  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessar>'))  i'  to  ctmoeal 
whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  inuch  solicitude 
an  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness  :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and 
consequently  the'most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  letu^i  three  parts 
in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The  use  of  knowledge 
in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame 
which  men  have  engrossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not 
iuffer  us  to  share.  You  will  tell  me  1  have  not  ob- 
served this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
only  inevitable  accident  that  has  given  me  any  repu- 
tation that  way.  I  have  always  carefully  avoided  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  minfortune.  The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  pre- 
sent design  only  to  say  what  I  think  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaughter,  which  I  have  much 
at  heart.  If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
■ay  passion)  for  leaming  that  I  was  bom  with,  his- 
tory, seogmphy,  and  philosophv  will  furnish  her  with 
materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is 
allotted  to  mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
but  the  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  moderate  capacity.   Do  not  fear  this  should 

make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady 

,  or  Mrs ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 

because  they  hare  leaming,  but  because  the^  have  it 
not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after 
rea<ling  Echard's  Roman  History ;  another  a  profound 
philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  itma- 
tdliffibk  essaj's ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the 
ftrengUi  of  Whitfield's  sermons ;  thus  you  hear  them 
•creaming  politics  and  controversy. 


It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reserved.    Indeed  it  u  imposaible  to 
)>e  far  advanced  in  it  without  being  more  humbled 
by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance  than  eUted  bj 
leaming.    At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.    I  think  it  is  u    > 
scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  um  s 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  sword. 
I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  vrai  s 
great  mortification  to  me  vdien  my  father  tamed  off 
my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  progresti  for 
the  short  time  I  learned.    My  over-eageraeia  is  the   , 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyei,  that    , 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage    \ 
I  got  was  the  improvement  of  my  hand.    I  see  by    ' 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer :  she 
may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  when 
your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable 
amusement  to  her.    She  cannot  have  too  manjfor    , 
that  station  of  life  which  will  probably  be  her  fate. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  you    ' 
a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  joa 
are  one)  ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a 
virgin  state.     I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  ii 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  marriage.     In  a  lotteiy, 
where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  computation^  ten  thoa-    | 
sand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  prudent  choice 
not  to  venture.     I  have  always  been  so  thoroQ|rhIj    | 
persuaded  of  this  tmth,  that,  notwithstandiog  the 
flattering  views  I  had  for  you  (as  I  never  intended 
you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity),  I  thought  I  owed  you 
the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards  attcndiaf   . 
matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  fo  in  the  etrongest    | 
manner.     Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the    \ 
instracting  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  mnch  compAnr    ' 
at  home,  she  will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  vill 
more  readily  take  the  notions  you  think  fit  to  gire 
her.    As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  n-oald  hare 
been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  com- 
panions of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  man; 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinioDs  is- 
fluenced  yours.     I  was  not  sorry  to  see  you  not  deter-    , 
mined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  fathePi 
intention  ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to 
make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in 
haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long  insigni- 
ficant letter.     I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  siH    I 
excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  proof  in  tuj 
power  that  I  am  your  most  afiTcctionate  mother. 


1IETAPHY8ICIAN& 

Two  distinguished  philosophical  writers  •dom  this 
period,  Shaftesbury  and  Berkele/.  Both  were  ac- 
complished and  elegant  authors,  and  both,  in  their 
opinions,  influenced  other  minds.  The  weni  snte 
of  the  former  was  adopted  by  Ilutcheson,  and  the  | 
idealUm  of  Berkeley  was  reproduced  by  Home. 

£ARL  OP  BHAFTBSBUBT. 

Anthoky  Ashley  Coopeb,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in  London  in  1671.  After  a 
careful  pri?at«  education,  be  travelled  for  some  time, 
and  in  1693  entered  the  House  of  Commooa  Fire 
years  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  culti- 
vated the  society  of  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc  On  his 
return  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  spoke  fre- 
quently in  the  House  of  Lords.  AU  his  parliamen- 
tary appearances  were  creditable  to  his  talents,  and 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  filings.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  in  1 708,  ^  Letter  tm  Emtkusiasm^  prompted 
by  the  extraTagaDce  of  the  French  prophets,  whose 
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zpal  had  degenerated  into  intolerance.  In  1709  ap- 
peared his  Moraiists^  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,  and 
Sensus  Communis,  an  essay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit 
and  humour.  In  this  latter  production  he  vindicates 
the  use  of  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth.  In  1710  he 
published  another  slight  work,  a  Soliloqvy,  or  Advice 
to  an  Author,  Soon  afterwards  ill  health  compelled 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  seek  a  warmer  climate.  He 
fixed  on  Naples,  where  he  died  in  February  1713, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  puhlislicd  in  1716,  in  three 
Tolnmes,  under  the  genend  title  of  Characteristics  of 
Men^  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times, 


Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  style  of  Shaftesbury  is  lofty  and  musical.  He 
bestoweil  great  pains  on  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  the  labour  is  too  apparent  Desirous 
als<i  of  blending  the  nobleman  and  man  of  the  world 
with  the  author,  a  tone  of  assumption  and  familia- 
rity deforms  some  of  his  arguments  and  illustrations. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancients,  and  in 
his  dialogue  entitled  *llie  Moralists,'  has  adopted 
in  a  great  measure  the  elevated  style  of  his  favourite 
Plato.  With  those  who  hold  in  like  estimation  the 
works  of  that  *  divine  philosopher,'  and  who  are 
willing  to  exchange  continuity,  precision,  and  sim 

Slicity,  for  mehidy  and  stateliness  of  diction,  *  The 
foralists*  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded,  as  it  was  by 
LeiVinitz  and  Monb<jddo,  with  enthusiastic  ad  miration. 
Tlic  religious  tendency  of  Shaftesbury's  writings 
has  been  extensively  discussed.  That  he  is  a  power 
ful  and  decided  champion  against  the  atheists,  is 
universally  admitted ;  but  with  respect  to  his  opi- 
nion of  Christianity,  different  views  have  been  en- 
tertained. To  any  one,  however,  wlio  candidly 
considers  the  tone  of  levity  and  disparagement  in 
which,  in  many  parts  of  the  *  Characteristics,'  he 
speaks  of  revelation,  a  future  state,  and  some  other 
Christian  doctrines,  we  think  it  will  appear  that  Dr 
Leland  had  good  reason  to  include  him  among  the 
authors  replied  to  in  his  'View  of  the  Principal 
Deistical  Writers.'  The  representation  of  Shaftes- 
bury's views  given  by  that  eminent  divine  in  his 
fifth  and  sixth  letters,  seems  to  us  well  supported, 
and  free  fWun  prejudicp,    A  perusal  of  the  *  Cbarsc- 


teristics*  will  make  it  evident  that  much  of  the  con- 
troversy which  the  work  has  occasioned  has  arisen 
from  the  inconsistent  opinions  expressed  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts. 

As  a  moralist.  Lord  Shaftesbury  holds  the  conspi- 
cuous place  of  founder  of  that  school  of  philosophers 
by  whom  virtue  and  vice  are  regarded  as  naturally 
and  fundamentally  distinct,  and  who  consider  man 
to  be  endowed  with  a  *  moral  sense*  by  which  these 
are  discriminated,  and  at  once  approve<l  of  or  con- 
demned, without  reference  to  the  self  interest  of  him 
who  judges.  In  opposition  to  Hobbes,  he  maintains 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  benevolent  and  disinterested  affections  in 
the  social  state ;  and  he  earnestly  inculcates  the  doc- 
trine, that  virtue  is  more  conducive  than  vice  to  the 
temporal  happiness  of  those  who  practise  it  He 
speaks  of  *  conscience,  or  a  natural  sense  of  the  odious- 
ness  of  crime  and  injustice;'  and  remarks,  that  as,  in 
the  case  of  objects  of  the  external  senses,  *  the  shapes, 
motions,  colours,  and  proportions  of  these  latter  being 
presented  to  our  eye,  there  necessarily  results  a 
beauty  or  deformity,  according  to  the  diflerent  mea- 
sure, arrangement,  and  disposition  of  their  several 
parts ;  so,  in  behaviour  and  actions,  when  presented 
to  our  understanding,  there  must  be  found,  of  neces- 
sity, an  apparent  difference,  according  to  the  regu- 
larity and  irregularity  of  the  subjects.'  The  mind, 
says  he,  *  feels  the  soft  and  harsh,  the  agreeable  and 
disagreeable,  in  the  affections ;  and  finds  a  foul  and 
fair,  a  harn>onbu8  and  a  dissonant,  as  really  and 
truly  here  as  in  any  musical  numbers,  or  in  the  out- 
ward forms  or  representations  of  sensible  things. 
Nor  can  it  withhold  its  admiration  and  ecstacy,  its 
aversion  and  scorn,  any  more  in  what  relates  to  one 
than  to  the  other  of  these  subjects.'  *  However  fiUse 
or  corrupt  it  be  within  itself,  it  finds  the  difiierence, 
as  to  beauty  and  comeliness,  between  one  heart  and 
another;  and  accordingly,  in  all  disinterested  cases, 
must  approve  in  some  measure  of  what  is  natural 
and  honest,  and  disapprove  what  is  dishonest  and 
corrupt'  This  dfx:trine,  which  in  the  pages  of 
Shaftesbury  is  left  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  has 
been  successfully  followed  out  by  Dr  Hutcheson  of 
Glasgow,  and  subsequently  adopted  and  illustrated 
by  Ileid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.* 

[Platonic  JRepresentatton  of  the  Scale  of  Beamtjf  and 
Love.] 

[From  •  The  MonOlrta-'f] 

I  have  now  a  better  idea  of  that  melancholy  you 
discovered  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  humorous  torn 
you  were  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  persuaded  it  has  a 
diff*erent  foundation  from  any  of  those  fantastical 

*  Gray  ths  poet,  who  had  almost  as  cordial  a  hatred  as  Swifl 
for  philoaophical  novelties,  hns  given  a  sarcastic  view  of 
Shaftettbury's  merits  as  an  author,  in  a  letter  to  his  coUcfD 
friend,  Stonehewer :— - 

*  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftesbury  came 
to  be  a  philosopher  in  vofue ;  I  will  tell  you :  First,  be  was  a 
lord  ;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand ; 
fourthly,  thvy  will  believe  anything  at  all,  provided  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a 
new  road,  even  when  that  road  leads  nowhere ;  sixthly,  he 
was  reclconed  a  fine  writer,  and  seemed  always  to  mean  more 
than  he  said.  Would  you  have  any  more  reasons  ?  An  inter- 
val of  about  forty  years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm 
A  dead  lord  ranks  but  with  oommoners ;  vanity  is  no  longer 
interested  in  the  matter,  for  the  new  road  has  become  an  old 
oneu' 

t  This  paaa^c  receives  from  Sir  James  Mackintoeh  the  high 
praise  *  that  there  is  scarcely  any  composition  In  our  language 
more  lofty  in  its  moral  and  religious  aentlments,  or  more  ex- 
quisitely elegant  and  musical  In  its  diction.* 
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cauies  I  then  asrigned  to  it  Lore,  doubtleas,  ii  at 
the  bottom,  but  a  nobler  love  than  auch  aa  common 
beaaties  inflpire. 

Here,  in  my  turn,  I  began  to  raioe  my  Toioe,  and 
imitate  the  solemn  way  you  had  been  teaching  me. 
Knowing  as  ^ou  are  (continued  I),  well  knowing  and 
experienced  m  all  the  degrees  and  orders  of  boMity, 
in  all  the  mysterious  charms  of  the  particular  forms, 
vou  rise  to  what  is  more  general ;  and  with  a  larger 
heart,  and  mind  more  comprehensive,  you  generously 
seek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  kind.  Not  capti- 
rated  by  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  face,  or  the  well- 
drawn  proportions  of  a  human  body,  you  view  the  life 
itself,  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustre,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  single  beauty  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  such  an  aspiring  soul.  It  seeks  how 
to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of 
these  to  form  a  beautiful  society.  It  views  commu- 
nities, friendships,  relations,  duties;  and  considers 
by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general 
harmony  is  composed,  and  common  weal  established. 
Nor  satisfied  even  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  en- 
larged afllection  seeks  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwells 
with  pleasure  amidst  that  feason  and  those  orders  on 
which  this  fair  correspondence  and  goodly  interest  is 
established.  Laws,  constitutions,  civil  and  religious 
rites;  whatever  civilises  or  polishes  rude  manlund; 
the  sciences  and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  virtue ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  human  ai&in,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightful  prospects, 
and  this  the  charm  of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Still  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  love  of  order 
and  perfection),  it  rests  not  here,  nor  satisfies  itself 
with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  further  its 
communicative  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and 
affects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  True 
to  its  native  world  and  higher  country,  'tis  here  it 
seeks  order  and  perfection,  wishing  the  best,  and 
hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration. 
And  since  all  hope  of  this  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no 
Universal  Mind  presided ;  since,  without  such  a  su- 
preme intelligence  and  providential  care,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  roust  be  condemned  to  suffer  infinite 
calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
discover  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  pstabUshcd,  the  beauty  of  things, 
and  the  univenuil  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Palemon,  U  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this 
its  melancholy :  when  unsuccesi^fully  pursuing  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which 
intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from 
Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart  of  man  rowe  fer- 
tile, and  with  their  horrid  aspect  cast  an  unseemly 
reflection  upon  nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  Toid. 
Much  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  errs ; 
and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverse  in  her 
productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provi- 
dent as  in  her  goodliest  works.  For  'tis  not  then 
that  men  complam  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
face  of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed 
and  interfering ;  natures  subordinate,  of  different 
kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  their  different 
operations  submitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  'TIS, 
on  the  contrary,  from  this  order  of  inferior  and  supe- 
rior things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  beauty,  founded 
thus  on  contrarieties ;  whilst  from  such  various  and 
disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  is  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  in  the  several  orders  of  terrestrial  forms,  a 
resignation  is  required—a  sacrifice  and  mutual  yield- 
ing of  natures  one  to  another.  The  vegetables  by 
their  death  sustain  the  animals,  and  animal  bodies 


dissolved  enrich  the  eaxth,  and  raise  again  the  vege- 
table world.  The  numerous  insects  are  reduced  by 
the  superior  kinds  of  birds  and  bca«ts;  and  these 
again  are  checked  bv  man,  who  in  his  tan  suhmiU 
to  other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  sacrifice  in 
common  to  the  rest  of  things.  And  if  in  natures  n 
little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each  other,  the 
sacrifice  of  interests  can  appear  so  just,  how  madi 
more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natures  be  subjected 
to  the  superior  nature  of  the  world  I — that  vorld, 
Palemon,  which  even  now  transported  vou,  when  the 
s)in*s  fainting  light  gave  wav  to  these  bright  constel- 
lations, and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 

Here  are  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  central  powers  which 
hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  and  move- 
ment,  must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  form, 
and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  animal,  whone 
brittle  frame,  however  protected,  must  of  itaelf  so 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the  inward  vapoon, 
the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  dse  is  nutrimen- 
tal  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a 
natural  course;  and  other  good  constitutions  must 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  all- 
sustaining  glo^.  Let  ufl  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  bj 
earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential  blasts,  nether  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  aie  oft  afflicted, 
and  whole  species  perhaps  involved  at  once  in  com- 
mon ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  interior  fonn, 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  occasional  de- 
formity, and  sympathises  often  with  its  close  partner. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  sicknesses 
of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  indosed  in  such 
frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on^auch  pervertible  or- 
gans! 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  yon  require,  and  hence 
those  seeming  blemish^  cast  upon  nature.  Nor  is 
there  ought  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good. 
Tis  good  which  is  predominant ;  and  every  corruptible 
and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and  comptioo. 
Yields  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that 
best  and  highest  nature  which  ia  incorruptible  and 
immortal. 


BISHOP  BERBEUBT. 

Dr  George  Berkeley,  to  whom  Pope  assigned 
*  every  virtue  under  heaven,*  was  bom  at  Thomas- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  1684.  He  was 
distinguished  at  Dublin  university  for  his  profideocy 
in  mathematical  studies,  and  became  a  fellow  uf  Tri- 
nity college.  In  1709  appeared  his  Theory  of  Fisun, 
and  in  1 7 10  the  PrincifJet  of  Human  KnoidtAfe,  In 
1713  he  published  his  Three  Diahgmea  between  Hfku 
and  PhilonofUf  in  which  his  ideal  system  wasdeveloped 
m  language  singularly  animated  and  imaginative.  He 
now  became  acquainted  with  Swift,  Pope,  Stede, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  brilliant  circle,  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  beloved.  He 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  as  chaplain 
and  secretary,  in  his  embassy  to  Sidly,  and  after- 
wards travelled  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  Mr 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  This  second 
excursion  engaged  him  upward  of  four  years. 
While  abroad,  we  find  him  writing  thus  justly  and 
finely  to  Pope :  *  As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  d 

Fleasure,  &c.,  have  all  different  views  in  travelliog, 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poet's 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  vith 
strong  images  of  nature.  Green  fields  and  groves, 
flowery  meadows  and  purling  streams,  are  nowhere 
in  such  perfection  as  in  EngUnd ;  but  if  you  woold 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies, 
you  must  come  to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  de- 
scribe rocks  and  precipices,  it  is  absoluteh-  necessaiy 
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that  he  paas  the  Alps.*  While  at  Paris,  Berkeley 
Tisited  the  French  philosoplier  Malebranche,  then 
in  ill  health,  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs.  A  dispute 
ensued  as  to  the  ideal  system,  and  I^lalebranche  was 
io  impetuous  in  arg^umcnt,  that  lie  brought  on  a 
Yiolent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  must  have  been  a  more  than 
ideal  disputation  to  the  amiable  Berkeley,  who 
could  not  but  be  deeply  afflicted  by  such  a  tragic 
result.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin  tract, 
De  MotUf  and  an  essay  on  the  fatal  South-Sea 
Scheme  in  1720.  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  was  never  an  object  of  inte- 
rest with  this  benevolent  philosopher.  He  had  long 
been  clierishing  a  project,  which  he  announced  as 
a  'scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda.' In  this  college,  he  most  *  exorbitantly  pro- 
posed,* as  Swift  humorously  remarked,  *a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for 
a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student*  No  anticipated 
difficulties  could  daunt  him,  and  he  communicated 
his  enthusiasm  to  others.  Coadjutors  were  obtained, 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
promised  a  sum  of  £20,000  from  the  government  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  In  1728  Berkeley  and 
his  friends  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.  There  they  re- 
mained for  seven  years;  but  the  minister  proved 
faithless:  the  promised  sum  was  never  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Europe.  In  his  forced 
retirement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1732  he  published  The  Minute  Phih- 
gopkcr,  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Fortune  again  smiled  on  Berkeley:  he  became  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  Lord  Chester- 
field afterwards  offered  him  the  see  of  Clogher,  which 
was  double  the  value  of  that  of  Cloyne ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  preferment.  Some  useful  tracts  were 
afterwards  published  by  the  bishop,  including  one  on 
tar-water,  which  he  considered  to  possess  high  me- 
dicinal virtues.  Another  of  his  works  is  entitled 
711^  Querist;  containing  several  Queries  fnvposed  to 
the  Consideration  of  the  Public.  In  1 752  he  removed 
with  his  family  to'Oxford,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  residing  apart  from  his  diocese,  he  endea- 
voured to  exchange  his  bisliopric  for  some  canonry 
or  college  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success,  he  wrote 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  £1400  per  annum; 
but  the  king  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop, 
though  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 
pleased.  This  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
In  1753  the  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  life  of  Berkeley  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm, of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
His  dislike  to  the  pursuits  and  troubles  of  ambition 
are  thus  expressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  1747 : — 
•  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  you  came  a 
week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops 
were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.  Pray, 
who  are  they  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only 
talked  of  at  present  I  ask  this  question  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  and  not  from  any  interest,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  no  man*s  rival  or  competitor  in  this  mat- 
ter.   I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 
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visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry 
of  affairs,  often  insignificant  For  my  own  private 
satisfaction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  than 
wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that 
I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to  the 
primacy  out  of  singidarity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  from  solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  from 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observe,  that  duty 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline  occasions 
of  doing  gupd ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations.*  lie  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  visited. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  *  Guardian*  of  his 
friend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 
atlantic mission,  he  penned  the  following  fine  mora) 
verses,  that  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  fast  accom- 
plisliing  greatness  of  the  new  world : — 

Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  Pla^iting  Arts  and  LeamUig 
tn  America. 

The  Mu84»,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  seme 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  fhall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

W^estward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Timers  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  works  of  Berkeley  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  science.  At  first  his  valu- 
able and  original '  Theory  of  Vision'  was  considered 
a  philosophical  romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now 
incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics.  The 
chief  aim  of  Berkeley  was  *  to  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  sfem- 
ingltf  instantaneous  conclusions  which  experience  and 
habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our  earliest 
infancy ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphysical  lan- 
guage of  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  the 
eye.**  The  ideal  system  of  Berkeley  was  written 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  materialism,  but  it  i$ 
defective  and  erroneous.  He  attempta  to  prove 
that  extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness, 
and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  ideas 
of  the  mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  on  in- 
sentient substance— a  theory  which,  it  haf  been 
justly  remarked,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  frame 
of  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  oar  con- 
fidence in  those  principles  of  belief  whidi  form  an 
essential   part  of  its  constitution.    Our  ideas  be 
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'evidently  ci)ii»iilered  not  as  states  of  the  individual 
iitind,  but  as  separate  things  existing  in  it,  and 
capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them 
nione ;  and  it  is  in  (xinsequence  of  these  assamptiomi 
that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But 
liaving,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving 
that  tney  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, he  deduced,  from  the  necessity  wl^*li  there 
teemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they 
might  exist  during  the  interrals  of  recurrence,  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity  ;  and  if,  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  different  from  the 
mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  intervals  to  created 
mindi,  and  incapable  of  existing  bat  in  mind,  the 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in 
which  they  exist  during  these  intervals  of  recur- 
rence to  finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than  the 
mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  sincv,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  is 
affected  in  that  particular  manner  which  constitutes 
each  particular  idea :  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  difTerent  state.'*  The 
style  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired :  it 
is  clear  and  unaffected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.  A  love  of  description  and  of 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  possesses 
iomethiag  of  the  freshness  of  Izaak  Walton. 

llndiutry,'] 

[Trom  '  An  Bmsj  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Greet 
Britain,*  written  soon  after  the  affair  of  the  South -Sea 
Scheme.] 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
so  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  government. 
Money  is  so  far  uwful  to  the  public,  a>i  it  promoteth 
industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money  ;  but  money  or  credit  circu- 
lating through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such 
plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  aze  loss 
skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
muvt  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry 
and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
riches  without  industry  or  merit,  the  \et*»  there  will  be 
of  either  in  that  state  :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand  in  sudi  a  blind  fortuitous  manner,  that 
some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquir^t  in  an  instant 
vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert;  while  others 
are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and 
left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 
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what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand  but  abandoned 
luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  hut  extreme 
madness  and  despair  1 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and 
extraordinary  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  oo 
the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  thera  to  despise 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an 
honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public,  and 
even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  • 

God  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  shall 
say,  *  This  island  was  once  inhabited  by  a  religiooa, 
brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  uncorrupt  manners, 
respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appear- 
ances, assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  country, 
jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  osefal 
arts,  enemies  to  luxuiy,  tender  of  other  men's  lives, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the 
old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to  each  of  thoee 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
ancestors  during  their  rise  and  greatness ;  hut  thejr 
degenerated,  grew  serrile  flatterers  of  men  in  power, 
adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrapt, 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  Gfod 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin.' 

[Pirjudtca  emd  Opinions.'] 
Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  mind 


entei-tains  without  knowing  the  grounds  and 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examina- 
tion. The  first  notions  which  take  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  social,  moral,  and 
civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudices.  The 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  empty ;  if 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  b  good,  it  will  be 
sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  from 
education  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  should 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  society  t 
This  bias  stiTl  operates,  although  it  may  not  always 
prerail.  The  notions  first  instilled  have  the  earliest 
influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally  are 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexicm  to  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truth  the 
great  source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  gold,  or 
honour,  or  power,  that  mores  men  to  act,  but  the 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  ii 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say,  *  No  matter 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their 
actions,'  therein  he  shows  his  weakness ;  for,  such  as 
are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  honour  his  superiors,  to 
believe  that  God  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  revrard 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  is  guilty  of 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  more  than  any 
one  else ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and  principles  as 
every  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  covet  above 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual  under  his  care!  This  is  allowed  even  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who  would  fain  hare  it 
thought  the  offspring  of  state  policy,  honouring  its 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  they  disparage  its 
truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquired  by  eveiy 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by  precept,  and 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must,  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  their  minds, 
by  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  furnished 
with  proper  notions,  which,  although  the  grounds  or 

{proofs  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  neverthe- 
oss  influence  their  conduct,  and  so  fkr  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  modesty,  decency,  justice,  chanty,  and  the 
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like,  70U  will  soon  find  them  so  mMiy  monBters, 
ntterlj  unfit  for  human  society. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  most  men  want 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  derive  conclusions 
from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  (as  St  Paul 
observes)  that  the  *  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  f  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  these  things  are  seen  and  discovered 
by  thoee  alone  who  open  their 'eyes  and  look  narrowly 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
I  inquirers,  very  few  who  make  it  their  business  to 
I  analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  eiamine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how 
thev  are  inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 
full  of  opinions,  but  knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  kind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.  We  see  every  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone,  are  sufficient  for  the  shopkeeper  to  state 
his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber  ;  none  of  which  un- 
derstand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  religious  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  understanding,  and  without  the  least  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects,  and  be 
very  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
10,  will  be  very  visible  to  every  one  who  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prgudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  errors  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinken. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  which,  Saving  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  mind,  because  they  are  intruded  be- 
times into  it.  Such  may  be  supposed  false,  not  be- 
cause they  were  early  learned,  or  learned  without 
their  reasons,  but  because  there  are  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  be  given  for  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  false  be- 
cause it  was  earbr  imbibed,  or  because  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  of  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge,  one 
may  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
mankind  in  general.  Religious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masters,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  suppW  the  place 
of  proofs  and  reasonings  with  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks ; 
I  would  say  that  discipline,  national  con;titution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  blain  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wherein  it  is 
presumed  they  ought  to  tread. 

lPrvm*Maximt  Cmncertting  Pairiotitm,^'\ 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  Ciod  or  conscience, 
would  you  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child  t 
If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state ! 

A  fop,  or  man  of  pleasure,  makes  bat  a  fenny 
patriot. 


He  who  says  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  n  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  fiubaervient  to  his  private 
interest.  The  former  consider:}  himself  as  part  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed  ;  physical  evil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  e^\\  or  to 
procure  a  eood. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patrioiiim. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often 
mean  the  same  thing — each  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in- 
action. 


HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL.  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
WRITERS. 

In  these  departments  we  have  no  very  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  Bentley  as  a 
classical  critic. 


LAUVBENCE  ECUARD. 

Lawrence  Echard  (1671-1730)  was  a  yclami- 
noua  writer  and  historian.  After  receiving  educa- 
tion at  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elk- 
ington  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1712  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  pre- 
bendary  in  the  cathedral  of  liincoln.  His  leisure  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
History  of  England,  a  Ueneriil  EccUsiastfcal  History, 
a  History  of  Bome^  a  General  Gazetteer,  &c  His 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Calainy  and 
Oldmixon ;  but  it  long  maintained  its  ground  ;  and 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Without  aiming  at  philosophical  analysis  or  inves- 
tigation, Echard  was  a  careful  compiler,  with  com- 
petent learning  and  judgment 


JOHN  strtpe. 

John  Strtpe  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborious  collec- 
tor and  literary  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  among  the  most  yala- 
able  of  our  standard  memorials.  The  writings  of 
Strype  consist  of  a  Life  of  Archbinhop  Cranmer 
(1694),  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1698),  a  Life 
of  Bishop  Aylmer  (1701),  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
(1705),  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  four  yolumes 
(1709-31),  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal  {\7\0\  Lift 


and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker  (1711).  Life  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift  (1718),  Ecclesiastical  Memoriats, 
three  volumes  (1721).  He  also  edited  Stow*s  Sur- 
yey  of  London,  and  part  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  works. 
Str>'pe  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  refugee,  John  Van 
Stryp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fled  to  England  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  followed  the  business  of 
a  silk  merchant  The  son  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  and  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  successively  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring, 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resigned 
his  clerical  charges  in  1724,  and  frf)m  this  time  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr  Harris,  an  apothe- 
cary, who  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
ful and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  churrh  of  Kn^liind.  A  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  cif  his  works  has  proceeded  from 
the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 
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POTTER  AND  RENNETT. 

1)R  Potter  (1674-1747),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  is  known  as  author  of  a  Taluable  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  in  two  volumes  octava  The 
researches  of  modern  philologists,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  have  greatly  enriched  this  department 
of  literature ;  but  Potter  led  the  way.  and  supplied 
a  groundwork  for  future  scholars.  He  also  edited 
the  writings  of  Lycopliron,  and  wrote  several  theo- 
logical treatises  and  discourses  on  church  govern- 
ment, which  were  collected  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1753,  in  three  volumes.  With  the  learning  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  Dr  Potter  is  said  to  have 
united  too  much  of  the  p<^)mp  and  pride  which  occa- 
sionally mark  its  dignitaries ;  and  it  is  related  that 
he  disinherited  his  son  for  marrying  below  his  rank 
in  life. 

BasilKennett  (1674-1714)  performed  for  Roman 
antiquities  what  Archbishop  Potter  did  for  Grecian. 
His  lionut  Antiqua  Notitia^  or  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  in  one  volume  octavo,  was  a  respectable  con- 
tribution to  historical  literature,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  held  its  place  as  the  standard  work  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  then  partly  superseded  by  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  I)r  Adam;  but  recent  times 
have  seen  both  thrown  into  the  background,  in 
'  consequence  of  the  vast  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome,  its 
people,  and  their  institutions,  chiefly  by  German 
scholars,  and  partly  by  the  investigations  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum.  Kcnnett  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  English  factory  at  Ix?ghom,  where  he 
was  in  danger  from  the  Inquisition.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  learning, 
piety,  and  modesty.  Besides  his  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, he  wrote  Lives  of  the  Grecian  Poets^  an  Exposi- 
Hen  of  the  Creeds  and  a  collection  of  sermons. 

RICHARD  BENTLET. 

Dr  RicnARD  Benti^ey  (1662-1742)  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  classical  scholar  that  England  has  pro- 
duced, lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  preacher  of  the  lecture 
instituted  by  Boyle  for  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
and  deUvered  a  series  of  discourses  against  atheism. 
In  these  Bentley  introduced  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton as  illustrations  of  his  argimient,  and  the  lec- 
tures were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  famous  controversy  with  the 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  rela- 
tive to  the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  epistles  of 
Phalaris.  This  controversy  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  our  section  on  Sir  William  Temple.  Most 
of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  that  period  joined  with 
Boyle  against  Bentley ;  but  he  triumphantly  esta- 
blished his  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious, 
while  the  poignancy  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  and 
the  sagacity  evinced  in  his  conjectural  emendations, 
were  unequalled  among  his  Oxford  opponents. 
Bentley  was  afterwards  made  master  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge;  and  in  1716  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed regios  professor  of  divinity.  His  next 
literary  performances  were  an  edition  of  Horace, 
and  editions  of  Terence  and  Ph»drus.  The  talent 
he  had  displayed  in  making  emendations  on  the 
classics,  tempted  him,  in  an  *evil  hour,*  to  edit 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  the  same  spirit  The 
critic  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  had  lost  some 
portion  of  his  critical  sagacity  and  discernment, 
wliile  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  ever  have  entered 


into  the  loftier  conceptions  and  sublime  flights  of 
the  English  poet    His  editioa  was  a  decided  fiulnia 


Bcntley's  Seat,  fn  Trinity  CkiDege  ChspeL 

Some  of  his  emendations  destroy  the  happiest  and 
choicest  expressions  of  the  poet     The  sublime  line^ 

*  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,* 

Bentley  renders, 

*  No  light,  but  rather  a  tran^icuous  gloom.' 

Another  fine  Miltonic  passage — 

'  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,' 

is  reduced  into  prose  as  follows : — 

*  Then,  as  'twas  well  observed,  our  torments  aaay 
Become  our  elements.' 

Such  a  critic  could  never  have  possessed  poetical 
sensibility,  however  extensive  and  minute  might  be 
his  verbal  knowledge  of  the  classics.  Bentley  died 
at  Cambridge  in  1742.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
impersonation  of  a  combative  spirit  His  college  life 
was  spent  in  continual  war  with  all  who  were  offi- 
cially connected  with  him.  He  is  said  one  day,  on 
finding  his  son  reading  a  novel,  to  have  remarked 
— *Why  read  a  book  that  you  cannot  quote?'—* 
saying  'which  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  his  literary  studies. 

[AulkorHy  of  Reaton  in  Rdigiom  Matters,] 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  as 
truly  as  [the  deists]  themselves  ar^,  for  (he  use  and 
authority  of  reason  in  controversies  of  faith.  We 
look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp  of  the  soul, 
placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions. 
True  reason,  like  its  divine  Au»ior,  never  is  itarjf 
deceived,  nor  ever  deceives  anv  man.  Even  reveUk- 
tion  itself  Is  not  shv  nor  unwilling  to  ascribe  its  own 
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first  credit  and  fandamental  authority  to  the  test  and 
testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone 
to  distinguish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  haser 
metals ;  revelation  truly  divine,  from  imposture  and 
enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  far 
from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials  of  reason, 
that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it;  is  defended  and 
supported  by  it ;  and  indeed  cannot  continue,  in  the 
Apostle's  description  (James  i.  27),  '  pure  and  unde- 
filed'  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of  reason  alone, 
under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  our- 
selves are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church : 
that  we  departed  from  the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  that 
we  knew,  too,  where  to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the 
extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor  sliding  into  the  in- 
differency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  is 
inconsbitent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly 
imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body 
is  in  many  places  at  once,  that  plain  bread  is  not 
breed ;  such  things,  though  they  be  said  with  never 
so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we  have 
still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties; 
OS  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  even  the 
grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all  the  principles  of 
civil  life. 

So  far  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adversaries 
about  the  dignity  and  authority  of  reason  ;  but  then 
we  difier  with  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  its  province.  For  the  deists  there  stop,  and 
set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  their  only 
guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along 
before  them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  (Deut.  xxxiv.) 
Moses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of  the 
proniiscd  land,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to 
it,  80  we  think  reason  may  receive  froiu  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though 
itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor  travel  those  regions ;  cannot 
penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths,  nor  a[dvance  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  reach. 

DR  PRAKCIS  ATTERBURT. 

Dr  Francis  Atterburt  (1662-1731),  nn  Oxford 
divine  and  zealous  high  churchman,  was  one  of  the 
combatants  in  the  cntical  warfare  with  Bcntley 
about  the  epistles  of  Fhalaris.  Originally  tutor  to 
Lord  Orrery,  he  was,  in  1713,  rewarded  for  his 
Tory  zeal  by  being  named  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Under  the  new  dynasty  and  Whig  government,  his 
zeal  carried  him  into  treasonable  practices,  and,  in 
1722,  be  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Pretender,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  preferred  against  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  and  outlawed.  Atterbury  now  went  into 
exile,  and  resided  first  at  Brussels  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  continuing  to  correspond  with  Pope,  Boling- 
broke,  and  his  other  Jacobite  friends,  till  his  death. 
The  works  of  this  accomplished,  but  restless  and 
aspiring  prelate,  consist  of  four  volumes  of  sermons, 
fome  visitation  charges,  and  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, which  was  extensive.  His  style  is  easy 
and  elegant,  and  he  was  a  very  impressive  preacher. 
The  good  taste  of  Atterbury  is  seen  in  his  admira- 
tion of  Milton,  before  fashion  had  sanctioned  the 
applause  of  the  great  poet.  His  letters  to  Pope 
breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
following  farewell  letter  to  the  poet  was  sent  from 
the  Tower,  April  10,  1723:— 

•Dear  Sir— I  thank  you  for  all  the  instances  of 
your  friendship,  both  before  and  since  my  misfor- 
tunes.   A  little  time  will  complete  them,  and  sepa- 


rate you  and  me  for  ever.  But  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  your  sincere 
kindness  to  roe ;  and  will  please  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  still  live  in  your  esteem  and  affection 
as  much  as  ever  I  did ;  and  that  no  accident  of  life, 
no  distance  of  time  or  place,  will  alter  you  in  that 
respect  It  never  can  me,  who  have  loved  and  valued 
you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it 
when  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case 
will  soon  be.  Give  my  faithful  services  to  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  thanks  for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was 
much  to  the  purpose,  if  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined. 
Let  him  know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither 
my  friends  need  blush  for  me,  nor  will  my  enemies 
have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the 
victory.  I  shall  want  his  advice  before  I  go  abroad 
in  many  things.  But  I  question  whether  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  him  or  anybody,  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  towards  the  despatch  of  my 
private  affairs.  If  so,  God  bless  you  both  1  and  may 
no  part  of  the  ill  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pur- 
sue either  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  somewhat  about  my  way 
of  spending  my  time  at  the  deanery,  which  did  not 
seem  calculated  towards  managing  plots  and  conspi- 
racies. But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  You  and  I  have 
spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  pleasanter* 
subjects ;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom, 
I  shall  not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  closed  this 
letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  which  you  will,  I 
know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  con- 
cern, apply  to  your  ^er  affectionate,  &c. 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide.' 

{^Usefulness  ofCIiurch  ifunc.] 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  in 
divine  worship  I  shall  recommend  and  justify  from 
this  consideration:  that  they  do,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed and  managed,  contribute  extremely  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  sincere  Christians ;  and  their  usefulness  to  this 
end  will  appear  on  a  double  account,  as  they  remove 
the  ordinary  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they 
supply  us  further  with  special  helps  and  advantages 
towards  quickening  and  improving  it. 

By  the  melodious  harmony  of  the  church,  the  ordi- 
nary hindrances  of  devotion  are  removed,  particu- 
larly these  three ;  that  engagement  of  thought  which 
we  often  bring  with  us  into  the  church  from  what  we 
last  converse  with ;  those  accidental  distractions  that 
may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  service; 
and  that  weariness  and  flatness  of  mind  which  s^mo 
weak  tempers  may  labour  under,  by  reason  even  of 
the  length  of  it. 

When  we  come  into  the  sanctuary  immediately 
from  any  worldly  affair,  as  our  very  condition  of  life 
does,  alas !  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually 
with  divided  and  alienated  minds.  The  business,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left,  sticks  fast  to  us, 
and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  which 
should  then  be  taken' ilp  altogether  in  spiritual 
addresses.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
hymns  strikes  us,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts 
presently  disperses:  bv  a  grateful  violence  we  are 
forced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as 
indevout  and  backward  as  we  were  before,  find  our- 
selves on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  sacred  warmth, 
ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David,  '  My  heart  is 
fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed ;  I  will  sing  and 
gire  praise.'  Our  misapplication  of  mind  at  such 
times  is  often  so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed 
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in  it,  that  there  needn  lome  very  strong  and  powerful 
charm  to  rouae  us  from  it ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn  and 
awakening  airs  of  church  raudic 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions 
that  may  happen  to  us  are  also  best  cured  by  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties, 
may  sometimes  be  6ur|)rised  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
what  they  are  altout  by  some  violent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  every  slight  occaKion  will  serve  to  call 
(Iff  the  thoughts  of  no  less  willing  though  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and 
detain  for  awhile  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  unwaiy. 
A  passage  in  the  Kacred  story  read,  an  expression  used 
in  the  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  speculative  minds, 
and  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  point 
to  point,  till  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. These,  and  a  hundred  other  avocations, 
will  ariso  and  prevail ;  but  when  the  instruments  of 
praise  begin  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against 
their  spiritual  assailants. 

Lastly,  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes 
a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas !  we  quickly 
'tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
secular  business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  expostulation  of  our  Saviour  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us,  *  Wh^  !  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour!*  This  infirmity  is  relieved,  this 
hindrance  prevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  of  the  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intervals,  keeps  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  of  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  the  church,  which  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
hairnony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  impediments  to  devotion ;  it  supplies  us  also 
with  special  helps  and  advantages  towanls  furthering 
•ad  improving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity 
to  public  worship;  it  sweetly  influences  and  raises 
our  passions  whiUt  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ; 
all  which  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creating  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  Uie  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  reasonable 
service. 

Such  is  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  things,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  oflT  and  greatened  by  some  outward 
circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiration 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or 
behold  them.  And  this  good  eflfect  is  wrought  in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  public 
worship ;  which  else,  1  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  affect  the  minds,  as«t  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greatest  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  appears  to  us  in  a  majestic 
air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
impressions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 
utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that 
the  devout  patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his 
holy  dream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to  ourselves, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not ! 


How  dreadful  is  this  place  I  This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  hannony  to  promote  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  the  great 
mfluence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which, 
when  well  directed,  are  the  wings  and  sails  of  the 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and  are  of 
particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  oflices  of  devo- 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  ascent  of  the  mind 
towards  Ood,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul, 
and  a  divine  exereixe  of  all  the  passions  and  powers 
of  the  mind.  These  passions  the  melody  of  sounds 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towards  their  proper 
object ;  these  it  first  calls  forth  and  encoaragca,  and 
then  gradually  raises  and  inflames.  This  it  does  to 
all  of  them,  as  the  matter  of  the  hymns  sung  gives  an 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them ;  but  the  power 
of  it  is  chiefly  set* n  in  advancing  that  mo«t  heavenly 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasts, 
and  is  the  surest  and  most  inseparable  mark  of  true 
devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  virtue  of 
it  to  Ood,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves ;  and 
without  which  all  our  spiritual  offerings,  our  prayers, 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptable. 
At  this  our  religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends ;  it  is 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  hfre 
upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  foretaste  of 
heaven  ;  of  the  pleasurrs  of  which  nothing  further  is 
revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  the  practice 
of  holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  enjoyment  of 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  all  pious 
souls  to  endless  ages. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  was  the 
last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to  recommend 
church  music,  that  it  makes  our  dutj  a  pleasure,  and 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perform  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly 
and  eagerly  are  we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it ; 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.  So  that  whatever 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  audi 
a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dis- 
tract it,  does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to  our 
attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  performing  it 
What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  as 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upon 
with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  uneasiness.  And  this 
it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so 
pathetical  a  manner  concerning  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary :  *  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  waters 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.  When, 
oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence  of 
God  V  The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor 
of  an  army  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  devo- 
tions put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints. 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  troops  to  do  vio- 
lence to  heaven  ;  we  encompass,  we  besiege  the  throne 
of  God,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  to  be 
withstood.  And  I  suppose  we  may  as  innocently 
carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  began  it,  and 
say,  that  chureh  music,  when  decently  wdered,  may 
have  as  great  uses  in  this  army  of  supplicants,  as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the 
mighty  men.  It  equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally 
gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,  and  unani* 
mity,  to  these  holy  assailants. 

DB  SAXIIXL  CLARKB. 

Dr  Samcel  Clarke,  a  distinguished  diTine, 
schdar,  and  metaphysician,  was  born  at  Norwich 
(which  his  father  represented  in  parliament)  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1675.  His  powers  of  retlectioa 
and  abstraction  are  said  to  have  been  developed 
when  a  mere  boy.    His  biographer,  Whiiton,  relates 
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that  *one  of  his  parents  asked  him,  when  he  was 
Tery  young.  Whether  God  could  do  every  thing  ? 
He  answered,  Yes !    He  was  asked  again.  Whether 
God  could  tell  a  lie  ?    He  answered.  No  1    And  he 
understood  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say, 
so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there  was 
an3'thing  else  which  God  could  not  do ;  while  yet 
he  well  rememhered,  that  he  had  even  then  a  clear 
conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  was  one 
thing  which  God  could  not  do — that  he  could  not 
annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where 
they  were.*    This  opinion  concerning  the  necessary 
existence  of  space  became  a  leading  feature  in  the 
mind  of  the  future  philosopher.     At  Caius'  college, 
Cambridge,  Clarke  cultivated  natural  philosophy 
with  such  success,  that  in  his  twenty -second  year 
he  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Rohaulfs 
Physics,   with  notes,   in  which  he  advocated  the 
Newtonian  system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was 
taught  by  Rohault,  whose  work  was  at  that  time  the 
text-book  in  the  university.    *  And  this  certainly,* 
says  Bishop  Hoadly,  *  was  a  more  prudent  method 
of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  aside  this  treatise  entirely,  and  write 
a  new  one  instead  of  it      The  success  answered 
exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  in  this 
attempt    For  by  this  means  the  true  philosophy 
has,  without  any  noise,  prevailed ;  and  to  this  day 
tlie  transUtion  of  Rohault  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
standard  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  the  first 
direction  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  inven- 
tion  and  romance.*    Four  editions  of  Clarke's  trans- 
lation of  Rohault  were  required  before  it  ceased 
to  be  used  in  the  university ;  but  at  length  it  was 
superseded   by  treatises  in  which  the  Newtonian 
pliilosophy  was  avowedly  adopted.    Having  entered 
the  church,  Clarke  found  a  patron  and  iViend  in  Dr 
Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  appointed  his 
chaplain.     Between  the  years  1699  and  1702,  he 
published  several   theological  essays  on  baptism, 
repentance,  &Cm  and  executed  paraphrases  of  the 
four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
These  tracts  were   afterwards    published  in  two 
Tolumes.    The  bishop  next  gave  him  a  living  at 
Norwich ;  and  his  reputation  stood  so  high,  that  in 
1704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
His  boyish  musings  on  eternity  and  space  were  now 
revived.    He  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
conrre  of  lectures,  the  Bting  and  Attrihute$  of  God ; 
and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidencet  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,     The  lectures  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  and  attracted  notice  and 
controversy  from  their  containing  Clarke's  cele- 
brated argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  God, 
the  germ  of  which  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  an- 
nexed to  Newton's  Principia.   According  to  Sir  Isaac 
and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  nqt 
wbatancesy  but  attrihute»^  the  immense  and  eternal 
Being,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of 
necessity  also.    The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  is  a 
truth  that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from 
those  conceptions  of  space  and  time  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  human  mind.     Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  though  considering  that  Clarke,  in  pursu- 
ing this  lofty  argument,  soared  into  regions  where 
he  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  admits  the  grandness  of 
the  conception,  and  its  connexion   with  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.    •  For  when  once  we  have 
established,  from  the  evidences  of  design  everywhere 
manifested  around  us,  tiie  existence  of  an  intelligent 
And  powerful  cause,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply 
to  this  cause  our  conceptions  of  immensity  and  eternity^ 


and  to  conceive  Him  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  of 
both  with  his  presence  and  with  his  power.  Hence 
we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God  those  awful  im- 
pressions which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea 
of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  from  the 
immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infinity  is 
originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer 
the  expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  sub- 
jects. When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  wholly  ^ 
borrowed  from  space,  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by  ' 
this  analogy ;  so  that  the  conceptions  of  immensity 
and  eternity,  if  they  do  not  of  themselves  demons 
strate  the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter 
into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and  attributea'* 
How  beautifully  has  Pope  clothed  this  magnificent 
conception  in  verse ! — 

'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  totd; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same  ; 
Great  in  th«»  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame  ; 
Warmp  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stam,  and  blomoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.^  f 

The  followers  of  Spinoza  built  their  pernicious 
theory  upon  the  same  argument  of  endless  space;  but 
Pope  has  spiritualised  the  idea  by  placing  God  as 
the  soul  of  all,  and  Clarke's  express  object  was  to 
show  that  the  subtleties  they  had  advanced  against 
religion,  might  he  better  employed  in  its  favour. 
Such  a  mode  of  argument,  however,  is  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man ;  and  Whiston  only  repeated  a  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth,  when  he  told  Clarke  that  in 
the  commonest  weed  in  his  garden  were  contained 
better  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  than  in  all  his  metaphysics. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  studies  of 
Clarke  was  a  Defence  of  the  Immateriality  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  in  reply  to  Mr  Henry  Dodwell  and 
Collins.  He  also  translated  Newton's  Optics  into 
Latin,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  with  a  present  of  L.500.  In  1709  he  ob- 
tained tlie  rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  took 
his  degree  of  D.IX,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  queen.  In  1712  he  edited  a  splendid 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  with  corrections 
and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  TH- 
nity.  The  latter  involved  him  in  considerable  trouble 
with  the  church  authorities;  for  Clarke  espoused  the 
Arian  doctrine,  which  he  also  advocated  in  a  series 
of  sermons.  lie  next  appeared  as  a  controversialist 
with  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  who  had 
represented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
queen  consort  of  George  II.,  that  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  not  only  physically  false,  but  inju- 
rious to  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the  request 
of  the  princess,  entered  the  lists  on  the  mathemati- 
cal part  of  the  controversy,  and  left  the  philosophi- 
cal part  of  it  to  Dr  Clarke.  The  result  was  trium- 
phant for  the  English  system ;  and  Clarke,  in  1717, 
collected  and  published  the  papers  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Leibnitz.  In  1724,  he  put  to  press 
a  series  of  sermons,  seventeen  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  excellent,  but  otliers  are  tinctured  with 
his  metaphysical  predilections.  He  aimed  at  ren- 
dering scriptural  principle  a  precept  conformable  to 
what  lie  calls  eternal  reason  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  hence  his  sermons  have  failed  in  becoming  popu- 
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lar  or  useful  *  He  who  aspires,*  says  Robert  HalU 
*  to  a  reputation  that  shall  survive  the  vicissitudes 
of  opinion  and  of  time,  must  aim  at  some  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  a  metaphysician.'  In  his  prac- 
tical sermons,  however,  there  is  much  sound  and 
admirable  precept  In  1727.  Dr  Clarke  was  olTered, 
but  declined,  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Newtoiu 
The  situation  was  worth  XI 500  a-year,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness and  integrity  of  Clarke  were  strik- 
ingly evinced  by  his  declining  to  accept  an  office  of 
such  honour  and  emoluments,  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  tq  a  secular  employment  His 
conduct  and  character  must  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  for  we  learn  from  a  satirical 
allusion  in  Pope's  Moral  Epistle  on  the  Use  oi 
Riches  (first  published  in  1731).  that  her  majesty 
had  plai'ed  a  bust  of  Dr  Clarke  in  her  hermitage  in 
the  royal  grounds,  *The  doctor  duly  frequented 
the  court,'  says  Pope  in  a  note;  *but  he  should 
have  added,'  rejoins  Warburton,  *with  the  inno- 
cence aod  disinterestedness  of  a  hermit'  In  1729, 
Clarke  published  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  copious  annotations ;  and 
Homer  has  never  had  a  more  judicious  or  acute 
commentator.  The  last  literary  eflbrts  of  this  inde- 
fatigable scholar  were  devoted  to  drawing  up  an 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechitm^  and  preparing 
several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.  These 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  May  1729.  The  various  talents 
and  learning  of  Dr  Clarke,  and  his  easy  cheerful 
disposition,  earned  for  him  the  highest  admiration 
and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  metaphy- 
sician, he  was  inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensive- 
ness and  originality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and 
logical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of  his  habits 
of  mathematical  study);  and  he  has  been  justly 
celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which 
he  placed  himself  in  the  breach  against  the  Neces- 
sitarians and  Fatalists  of  his  times.  His  moral 
doctrine  (which  supposes  virtue  to  consist  in  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct  according  to  certain  fit- 
nesses which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculiar 
congruity  of  certain  reUtions  to  each  other)  being 
inconsequential  unless  we  have  previously  distin- 
guished the  ends  which  are  morally  g(Kxl  from  those 
that  are  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  to  one  of 
these  classes,  has  been  condemned  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  tmd  Sir  James  Mackintosh.*  His  specula- 
tions were  over-refined,  and  seem  to  have  been  co- 
loured by  his  fondness  for  mathematical  studies,  in 
forgctfulness  that  ment.il  philosophy  cannot,  like 
physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions 
m  the  manner  of  the  exact  sciences.  On  the  whole, 
we  niny  say,  in  the  emphatic  langiuige  of  Mackin- 

*  Seo  Brown's  Phnosophy  and  the  Dlnertotlona  of  Stewart 
and  MackinbiiJi.  Warburton,  In  hU  notes  on  Pope,  thus  Mima 
up  the  moral  doctrine :  *  Dr  Clarke  and  Wollaaton  considered 
moral  obligation  as  arising  from  the  ewential  dilTerenoee  and 
relations  of  tilings;  Shaftectbury  and  Ilutcbeeon,  as  arioing 
from  the  moral  Mnse ;  and  the  generality  of  divines,  as  arising 
•olely  from  the  will  of  God.  On  thexe  three  principles  practi- 
cal morality  has  been  built  by  these  diflferent  writers.*  *  Thus 
has  God  been  pleased/  adds  Warburton,  *  to  give  three  diflbr- 
ent  excitements  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  that  men  of  all  ranks, 
constitutions,  and  educations,  might  And  their  account  in  one 
or  other  of  them ;  something  that  would  hit  their  palate, 
satisfy  their  reason,  or  subdue  their  will.  But  this  admirable 
provision  for  the  support  of  virtue  hath  been  In  fome  measure 
defeated  by  iu  pretended  advocates,  who  have  sacrilegiously 
nntwbted  this  threefold  cord,  and  each  running  away  with 
the  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hath  affixed  that  to  the 
throne  of  God,  as  the  golden  chain  that  b  to  unite  and  draw 
an  to  it.*— X>tHn<  Lq^ation,  book  L 


tosh,  that  Dr  Clarke  was  a  man  *  eminent  at  once  u 
a  divine,' a  mathetnntician,  a  metaphysical  pliilo- 
sopher,  and  a  philologer;  and,  as  the  interpreter 
of  Homer  and  Cn^sar,  the  scholar  of  Newton,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Leibnitz,  approved  himself  not 
unworthy  of  correspondence  with  the  highest  ^rdcr 
of  human  spirits.* 

[Natuixd  and  Essential  Difference  of  Bight  and  Wrong J\ 

The  principal  thing  that  can,  with  ainr  colour  of 
reason,  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  those  who 
deny  the  natural  and  eternal  difference  of  good  and 
evil',  is  the  difficulty  there  may  sometimes  be  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong ;  the 
variety  of  opinions  that  have  obtained  even  among 
undemtanding  and  learned  men,  concerning  certain 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  especially  in  political 
matters  :  and  the  many  contrary  laws  that  have  been 
made  in  divers  ages  and  in  different  countries  con- 
cerning these  matters.  But  as,  in  painting,  two  vexy 
difierent  colours,  by  diluting  each  other  very  slowly 
and  gradually,  may,  from  the  highest  intenseness  in 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  and 
so  run  one  into  the  other,  that  it  i4ial1  not  be  possibU 
even  for  a  skilful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  yet  the  colours  may 
really  differ  as  much  as  can  be,  not  in  degree  only,  bat 
entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  white  and  black : 
so,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  very  difficult  in  some  nice 
and  perplexed  cases  (which  yet  are  very  far  from  oc- 
curring frequently)  to  define  exactly  tiie  bounds  of 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust  (and  there  may  be 
some  latitude  in  the  judgment  of  different  men,  and  the 
laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  never- 
theless in  themselves  totally  and  essentially  different ; 
even  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  black,  light  and 
darkness.  The  Spartan  law,  perhaps,  which  permitted 
their  youth  to  steal,  may,  as  absurd  aa  it  waa,  bear 
much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust  or  iiu, 
because  every  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his 
own  goods,  it  may  seem  that  the  memben  of  any 
society  may  agree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  pro- 
perties upon  what  conditions  they  shall  think  fit.  But 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law  had  been  made  at 
Sparta,  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  whereby  it  had  been  commanded  or 
allowed  that  every  man  might  rob  by  violence,  and 
murder  whomsoever  he  met  vrith,  or  that  no  faith 
should  be  kept  vrith  any  man,  nor  any  equitable  com- 
pacts performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of 
his  reason,  whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be 
among  them  in  other  matters,  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  law  could  have  authorised  or  excused, 
much  less  have  justified  such  actions,  and  have  made 
them  become  good :  because  'tis  plainly  not  in  men's 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  truth,  though  they  may 
alter  the  property  of  their  goods  as  they  please.  Now 
if,  in  flagrant  caMS,  the  natural  and  essential  difller- 
ence  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  cannot 
hilt  be  confessed  to  be  plainly  and  undeniably  evident, 
the  difference  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and 
unalterable  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicest  uid 
most  intricate  cases,  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  be 
discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.  For  if,  from 
the  difficulty  of  determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  right 
and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  could  truly  be 
concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  essentially 
different  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  constitution 
and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were 
not  really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can  be  supposed;  i 
which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr  Hobbes 
himself  could  hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  and 
discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifting  expressions;,  his 
secret  self-condemnation.    There  are  thmfore  certain 
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necessMj  and  eternal  differenoea  of  things,  and  cer- 
t:iin  fitnesses  or  unfitnesties  of  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not 
depending  on  any  positire  constitutions,  but  founded 
unchangeably  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and 
unavoidably  arising  from  the  differences  of  the  things 
themselves. 

DR  WILLIAM  LOWTH. 

Dr  William  Lowth  (1661-1732)  was  distin- 
guished for  his  classical  and  theological  attainments, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  he  communicated  his 
stores  to  others.  He  publislied  a  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (1692),  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Read- 
ing of  the  Hobf  Scriptures^  Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
phets,  &c  He  furnished  notes  on  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  for  Potter's  edition  of  tliat  ancient  author, 
remarks  on  Josephus  for  Hudson's  edition,  and  an- 
notations on  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  Read- 
ing's Cambridge  edition  of  those  authors.  He  also 
assisted  ])r  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
from  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  extensive  and  profound,  and  he  accom- 
panied all  his  reading  with  critical  and  philological 
remarks.  Born  in  London,  Dr  Lowth  took  his  de- 
grees at  Oxford,  and  experiencing  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  became 
the  chaplain  of  that  prelate,  a  prebend  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  rector  of  Buriton. 

DR  BENJAMIN  HOADLT. 

Dr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  successively  bishop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbur}'»  and  Winchester,  was  a 
prelate  of  great  controversial  ability,  who  threw  the 
weight  of  his  talents  and  learning  into  the  scale  of 
Whig  politics,  at  that  time  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties.  Hoadly  was  bom 
in  1676.  In  1706,*  while  rector  of  St  Peter's-le-Poor, 
London,  he  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbury,  and 
thus  incurred  the  enmity  and  ridicule  of  Swift 
and  Pope.  He  defended  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience  with  such  vigour  and  perse- 
Terance,  that,  in  1709,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  the  queen.  Her 
majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  complied  with  this 
request ;  but  her  successor,  George  I.,  elevated  him 
to  the  see  of  Bangor.  Shortly  af^er  his  elevation  to 
the  bench,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  the 
nonjurors,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king 
at  St  James's,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or 
Church  of  Christ  The  latter  excited  a  long  and 
vehement  dispute,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  Controversy,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  tracts 
were  published.    The  Lower  House  of  Convocation 

•  Hoadly  printed.  In  17QS. '  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Fleet- 
vrood,  occasioned  by  hia  Essay  on  Miracles.*  In  the  preface  to 
a  volume  of  tracts  ptibUshed  in  1715,  in  which  that  letter  wsn 
reprinted,  the  eminent  author  speaks  of  Fleetwood  in  the  fol> 
lowing  terms:— 'This  oontaina  some  points,  relating  to  the 
subject  of  miracles,  in  which  I  differed  long  ago  from  an  ex- 
oellent  person,  now  advanced,  by  his  merits,  to  one  of  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church.  When  it  first  appeared  in  the 
worid,  he  had  too  great  a  soul  to  make  the  common  return  of 
resentment  or  contempt,  or  to  esteem  a  difference  of  opinion, 
expressed  with  civility,  to  be  an  unpardonable  aflhint.  So  far 
from  it,  that  he  not  only  was  pleased  to  express  some  good 
liking  of  the  manner  of  it,  but  laid  hold  on  an  opportunity, 
which  then  immediately  offered  itself,  of  doing  the  writer  a 
very  considerable  piece  of  service.  I  think  myself  obliged, 
upon  thia  occasion,  to  acknowledge  this  in  a  public  manner, 
wlfJiing  that  such  a  prooedure  may  at  length  oeaao  to  be  un- 
eommon  and  singular.' 


took  up  Hoadly's  works  with  warmth,  and  passed  a 
censure  upon  them,  as  calculated  to  subvert  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to 
impugn  and  impeach  the  regal  supremacy  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical.  The  controversy  was  conducted 
with  unbecoming  violence,  and  several  bishops  and 
other  grave  divines  (the  excellent  Sherlock  among 
the  number)  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  in  the  heat  of  party 
warfare.  Pope  alludes  sarcastically  to  Hoadly's 
sermon  in  too  *  Dunciad* — 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer, 
Yet  silent  bowed  to  Christ's  no  hingdwa  here. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  there  was  'nothing 
whatever  in  Hoadly's  sermon  injurious  to  the  esta- 
blished endowments  and  privileges,  nor  to  the  dis* 
cipline  and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  aise,  he  might  have 
been  reproached  with  some  inconsistency  in  becom- 
ing so  large  a  partaker  of  her  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  even  admitted  the  usefulness  of  censures 
for  open  immoralities,  though  denying  all  church 
authority  to  oblige  any  one  to  external  communion, 
or  to  pass  any  sentence  which  should  determine  the 
condition  of  men  with  respect  to  the  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  Another  great  question  in  this 
controversy  was  that  of  religious  liberty  as  a  civil 
right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied.  And 
another  related  to  the  much  debated  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  religion,  which,  as  one  party 
meant  virtually  to  take  away,  so  the  other  perhaps 
unreasonably  exaggerated.**  The  style  of  Hoadly's 
controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logicad,  but 
without  any  of  the  graces  of  composition,  and  hence 
they  have  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion.  He  was 
author  of  several  other  works,  as  Terms  of  Accep- 
tance^  Reasonableness  cf  Conformity^  Treatise  on  the 
Sacrament,  &(>.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  his  son  in  three  folio  volumes ; 
his  sermons  are  now  considered  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  independent  and  liberal  mind  of  Hoadly, 
aided  by  his  station  in  the  church,  tended  materially 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  church  of  England. 

The  first  extract  is  from  Hoadly's  sermon  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,  preached 
before  the  king  on  3l8t  March,  1717,  and  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bangorian  controversy. 

[The  Kingdom  of  Christ  not  of  this  WorMJ] 

If,  therefore,  the  church  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom 
of  ChriHt,  it  is  essential  to  it  that  Christ  himself  be 
the  sole  lawgiver  and  sole  judge  of  his  subjects,  in  all 
points  relating  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  Almighty 
Uod ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in  what  station  soever 
they  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them,  any  more  than  another,  hath  autho- 
rity either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or 
to  impose  a  sense  u]K>n  the  old  ones,  which  is  the 
same  thing;  or  to  judge,  censure,  or  punish  the  ser- 
vants of  another  master,  in  matters  relating  purely  to 
conscience  or  salvation.  If  any  person  hath  any  other 
notion,  either  through  a  lone  use  of  words  with  incon- 
sistent meanings,  or  through  a  negligence  of  thought, 
let  him  but  ask  himself  whether  the  church  of  Christ 
be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  if  it  be,  whether 
this  notion  of  it  doth  not  absolutelv  exclude  all  other 
legislators  and  judges  in  matters  relating  to  conscience 
or  the  favour  of  God,  or  whether  it  can  be  his  king* 

*  Bal]am*S  ConsUtuttonal  HIatocy  of  Bnglaiid. 
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dom  if  any  mortal  men  hare  such  a  power  of  legisla- 
tion and  judgment  in  it.  This  inquiry  will  bring  us 
back  to  the  Sni,  which  is  the  only  true  account  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian  ;  that  it  is  the  number  of  men, 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  dispersed  or  united, 
who  truly  and  sincerely  are  subjects  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  as  their  lawgiver  and  judge  in  matters  relating 
to  the  faTour  of  God  and  their  eternal  salvation. 

The  next  principal  point  is,  that,  if  the  church  be 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  this  *  kingdom  be  not  of 
this  world,'  this  must  appear  from  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  those  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  am  the  sanctions  of  his  laws.  Now,  his 
laws  are  declarations  relating  to  the  favour  of  God  in 
another  state  after  this.  They  are  declarations  of 
those  conditions  to  be  performed  in  this  world  on  our 
part,  without  which  God  will  not  make  us  happy  in 
that  to  come.  And  they  are  almost  all  general  ap- 
peals to  the  will  of  that  God  ;  to  his  nature,  known 
by  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion of  that  nature,  which  must  be  our  perfection. 
The  keeping  his  commandments  is  declared  the  way 
to  life,  and  the  doing  his  will  the  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  subjects  to  Christ,  is 
to  this  very  end,  that  we  may  the  better  and  more 
effectually  perform  the  will  of  God.  The  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  therefore,  as  Christ  left  them,  have  nothing 
of  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the 
exaltation  of  some  in  worldly  pomp  and  dignity,  or 
I  to  their  absolute  dominion  over  the  faith  and  religious 
conduct  of  others  of  his  subjects,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ^s  law  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  of  what  sort  t  Not  the  rewards  of  this 
world ;  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the 
puns  of  prisons,  banishments,  fines,  or  any  lesser  and 
more  moderate  penalties;  nay,  not  the  much  lesser 
negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  so- 
ciety. He  was  far  from  thinking  that  these  could  be 
the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as  he  thought 
acceptable  to  God.  But,  as  the  great  end  of  his  king- 
dom was  to  guide  men  to  happiness  after  the  short 
ima^  of  it  were  over  here  below,  so  he  took  his 
motives  from  that  place  where  his  kingdom  first  be- 
gan, and  where  it  was  at  last  to  end ;  from  those  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  which  had 
no  relation  to  this  world ;  and  to  show  that  his  *  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,'  all  the  sanctions  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world 
at  all. 

St  Paul  understood  this  so  well,  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  th£t  of  others  in  the 
same  station,  in  these  words :  *  Knowing  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men :'  whereas,  in  too  many 
Christian  countries  since  his  days,  if  some  who  profess 
to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own 
conduct,  it  mu«t  be  in  a  quite  contrary  strain : '  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having  them  in  our 
power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  out- 
ward profession  against  their  inward  persuasion.* 

Now,  wherever  this  is  piactised,  whether  in  a  great 
degree  or  a  small,  in  that  place  there  is  so  far  a  change 
from  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  a  king- 
dom which  is  of  this  world.  As  soon  as  ever  you  hear 
of  any  of  the  engines  of  this  world,  whether  of  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sort,  you  must  immediately  think 
that  then,  and  so  far,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  takes 
place.  For,  if  the  very  essence  of  God's  worship  be 
spirit  and  truth,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  charity, 
under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  if 
true  real  faith  cannot  be  the  effect  of  force,  and  if 
there  can  be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing 
ehoice— then,  in  all  or  any  of  these  case?,  to  apply 
force  or  flattery,  worldly  pleasure  or  pain,  is  to  act 


L... 


contrary  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  as  it  is 
plainly  opposite  to  the  maxims  upon  which  Christ 
founded  his  kingdom ;  who  chose  the  motives  which     | 
are  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  kingdom  which  ia     j 
not  of  this  world.    And  indeed  it  is  too  visible  to  be 
hid,  that  wherever  the  rewards  and  punishments  are    I 
changed  from  future  to  present,  from  the  world  to     ' 
come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  king- 
dom founded  by  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  such  a  degree, 
what  he  professed  his  kingdom  was  not — that  is,  of 
this  world;   of  the  same  sort  with  other  common 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  worldly 
honours,  posts,  offices,  pomp,  attendance,  dominion ; 
and  the  punishments  are  prisons,  fines,  banishments, 
galleys  and  racks,  or  something  less  of  the  same  sort. 

[Ironical  View  of  Protestant  If^aUibUttyJ] 

pProm  the  <  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  prefixed  to  &r 
R.  Stede'a  Account  of  the  Bute  of  the  Bonua  CathoUo  !!•• 
ligtoa  throughout  the  World.*] 

Your  holiness  is  not  perhaps  aware  how  near  the 
churches  of  us  Protestants  have  at  length  come  to     ' 
those  privileges  and  perfections  which  you  boast  of  an 
peculiar  to  your  own  :  so  near,  that  many  of  the     i 
most  quick-sighted  and  sagacious  persons  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  other  difference  between*  us,     i  { 
as  to  the  main  principle  of  all  doctrine,  government,    I  ■ 
worship,  and  discipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  that    || 
you  cannot  err  in  anything  you  determine,  and  we    || 
never  do :  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  you  are  infal-    |  ■ 
lible,  and  we  always  in  the  right.    We  cannot  but     -I 
esteem  the  advantage  to  be  exceedinglv  on  our  side      { 
in  this  case ;  because  we  have  all  the  benefits  of  in- 
fallibility without  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  it, 
and  without  the  uneasy  task  of  maintaining  a  point     ' 
so  shocking  to  the  undertitanding  of  mankind.    And 
you  must  pardon  us  if  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  to 
be  as  great  and  as  glorious  a  privilege  in  itt  to  be    ' 
always  in  the  right,  without  the  pretence  to  infalli- 
bility, as  it  can  be  in  jfou  to  be  always  in  the  wrong,    , 
with  it. 

Thus,  the  synod  of  Dort  (for  whose  unerring  ded-     | 
sions  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  are  every  three 
years  offered  up  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  the     ' 
magistrates  in  that  country),  the  councils  of  the  re- 
formed in  France,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot-      i 
land,  and  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it)  the  convoca-     1 
tion  of  England,  have  been  all  found  to  have  the  venr      ' 
same  unquestionable  authority  which  your  chui^ 
claims,  solely  upon  the  infallibility  which  resides  in      | 
it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the  very  same  strict 
obligation  of  obedience  to  their  determinations,  which      I 
with  you  is  the  consequence  only  of  an  absolute  in-     i  I 
fallibility.    The  reason,  therefore,  why  we  do  not 
openly  set  up  an  infallibility  is,  because  we  can  do      I 
without  it.    Authority  results  as  well  from  power  aa     1 1 
from  right,  and  a  majority  of  votes  is  as  strong  a 
foundation  for  it  as  infallibility  itself.    Councils  &aX      , 
may  err,  never  do :  and  besides,  being  composed  of      | 
men  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  be  in  the  right, 
it  is  very  immodest  for  an^  private  person  to  think 
them  not  so ;  because  this  is  to  set  up  a  private 
corrupted  understanding  above  a  public  uncoxrupted 
judgment. 

likus  it  is  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  south; 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.   All  maintain  the  exercise     1 1 
of  the  same  authority  in  themselves,  which  yet  they     I 
know  not  how  so  much  as  to  speak  of  without  ridicule 
in  others.  ' 

In  England  it  stands  thus  :  The  mod  of  Dort  is     | ' 
of  no  weight ;  it  determined  many  doctrines  wrong. 
The  assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  true 
authority ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of      I 
doctrines,  worship,  and  government    But  the  church     | 
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of  England  is  rested  with  all  authority,  and  justly 
challengeth  all  obedience. 

If  one  crosses  a  river  in  the  north,  there  it  stands 
thus  :  The  church  of  England  is  not  enough  reform- 
•d  ;  its  doctrines,  worship,  and  goTemment,  have  too 
much  of  antichristian  Rome  in  them.  But  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  hath  a  divine  right  from  its  only  head, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  meet  and  to  enact  what  to  it  shall 
seem  fit,  for  the  good  of  his  church. 

Thus,  wo  left  you  for  ^our  enormous  unjustifiable 
claim  to  an  unerring  spirit,  and  have  found  out  a 
way,  unknown  to  your  holiness  and  your  predecessors, 
of  claiming  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  infallibility, 
even  whilst  we  disclaim  and  abjure  the  thing  itself. 

As  for  us  of  the  church  of  England,  if  we  will 
believe  many  of  its  greatest  advocates,  we  have  bishops 
in  a  succession  as  certainly  uninterrupted  from  the 
apostles,  as  your  church  could  communicate  it  to  us. 
And  upon  this  bottom,  which  makes  us  a  true  church, 
we  have  a  right  to  separate  from  you;  but  no  persons 
living  have  a  right  to  differ  or  separate  from  vs.  And 
they,  again,  who  differ  from  us,  value  themselves  upon 
something  or  other  in  which  we  are  supposed  defective, 
or  upon  being  free  from  some  superfluities  which  we 
enjoy  ;  and  think  it  hard,  that  any  will  be  still  going 
further,  and  refine  upon  their  scheme  of  worship  and 
discipline. 

Thus  we  have  indeed  left  you  ;  hut  we  hare  fixed 
ounelves  in  your  seat,  and  make  no  scruple  to  re- 
semble you  in  our  defences  of  ourselves  and  censures 
of  others  whenever  we  think  it  proper. 

We  have  all  sufficiently  felt  the  load  of  the  two 
topics  of  hertiy  and  schism.  We  have  been  persecuted, 
hanged,  burned,  massacred  (as  your  holiness  well 
knows)  for  kcirties  and  sckismaiict.  But  all  this  hath 
not  made  us  sick  of  those  two  words.  We  can  still 
throw  them  about  us,  and  play  them  off  upon  others, 
as  plentifully  and  as  fiercely  as  they  are  dispensed  to 
us  from  prour  quarter.  It  often  puts  me  in  mind 
(your  holiness  must  allow  me  to  be  a  little  ludicrous,  if 
you  admit  me  to  your  conversation),  it  often,  I  say, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  play  which  1  have  seen  amongst 
some  merry  people  :  a  man  strikes  his  next  neigh- 
bour with  all  his  force,  and  he,  instead  of  retuniing  it 
to  the  man  who  gave  it,  communicates  it,  with  equal 
zeal  and  strength,  to  another ;  and  this  to  another  ; 
and  so  it  circulates,  till  it  returns  perhaps  to  him  who 
set  the  sport  agoing.  Thus  your  holiness  begins  the 
attack.  You  call  us  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 
bum  and  destroy  us  as  such  ;  though,  God  knows, 
there  is  no  more  right  anywhere  to  use  heretics  or 
schismatics  barbarously,  than  those  who  think  and 
speak  as  their  superiors  bid  them.  But  so  it  is.  You 
thunder  out  the  sentence  against  us.  We  think  it  ill 
manners  to  give  it  you  back  again  ;  but  we  throw  it 
out  upon  the  next  brethren  that  come  in  our  way  ; 
and  they  upon  others :  and  so  it  goes  round,  till  some 
perhaps  have  sense  and  courage  enough  to  throw  it 
cmck  upon  those  who  first  began  the  disturbance  by 
pretending  to  authority  where  there  can  be  none. 

We  have  not  indeed  now  the  power  of  burning 
beretics,  as  our  forefathers  of  the  Kefonnation  had. 
The  civil  power  hath  taken  away  the  act  which  con- 
tinued that  glorious  privilege  to  them,  upon  the  re- 
monstrance of  several  persons  that  they  could  not 
sleep  whilst  that  act  was  awake.  But  then,  every- 
thing on  this  side  death  still  remains  untouched  to 
us:  we  can  molest,  harass,  imprison,  and  ruin  any 
man  who  pretends  to  be  wiser  than  his  betters.  And 
the  more  unspotted  the  man's  character  is,  the  more 
necessary  we  think  it  to  take  such  crushing  methods. 
Since  the  toleration  hath  been  authorised  in  these 
nations,  the  legal  zeal  of  men  hath  fallen  the  heavier 
upon  heretics  (for  it  must  always,  it  seems,  be  exer- 
cised upon  some  sort  of  persons  or  other)  ;  and  amongst 
thete,  chiefly  upon  such  as  differ  from  us  in  points  in 


which,  above  all  others,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  most 
allowable  ;  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  very  ab- 
struse and  unintelligible,  and  to  have  been  in  all  ages 
thought  of  and  judged  of  with  the  same  difference  and 
variety. 


CHARLES  LE6LIE. 


Charles  Leslie  (1650-1722),  author  of  a  work 
still  popular,  A  Short  and  Eauy  Method  wUh  the 
Deists^  was  a  son  of  a  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  Scottish  family.  Educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  Cliarles  Leslie  studied  the 


Cbailes  Ledtei 

law  in  London,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to 
divinity,  and  in  1680  took  orders.  As  chancellor  of 
the  cathedral  of  Connor,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
several  disputations  with  Catholic  divines,  and  by 
the  boldness  with  which  he  opposed  the  pro- popish 
designs  of  King  James.  Nevertheless,  at  the  revo- 
lution, he  adopted  a  decisive  tone  of  Jacobitism, 
from  which  he  never  swerved  through  life.  Remov- 
ing to  London,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  for  several 
years  in  writing  controversial  works  against  quakers, 
Socinians,  and  deists,  of  which,  however,  none  are 
now  remembered,  besides  the  little  treatise  of  which 
the  title  has  been  given,  and  which  appeared  in  1699, 
He  also  wrote  many  occasional  and  periodical  tracts 
in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  his 
talents  and  celebrity  certainly  lend  no  small  lustre. 
Being  for  one  of  these  publications  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  he  repaired  in  1713  to  the  court  of  the 
Chevalier  at  Bar  le  Due,  and  was  well  received. 
James  allowed  him  to  have  a  chapel  fitted  up  for 
the  English  serx'ice,  and  was  even  expected  to  lend 
a  favourable  car  to  his  arguments  against  popery , 
but  this  expectation  proved  vain.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  an  earnest  and  bitter  controversialist  like 
Leslie  to  remain  long  at  rest  in  such  a  situation, 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  him  re- 
turn in  disgust  to  England  in  1721.  He  soon  after 
died  at  his  house  of  GUslough,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  The  works  of  this  remarkable  man 
have  been  collected  in  seven  volumes  (Oxford,  1832% 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  place  their  author 
very  high  in  the  list  of  controversial  writers,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  arguments  being  only  equalled  by  the 
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keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  on 
all  occasions  followed  oat ;  but  a  modern  reader  sighs 
to  think  of  virid  talents  spent,  with  life-long  perse- 
verance, on  discussion*  which  have  tended  so  little 
to  benefit  mankind. 

WXLUIM  WBurroN. 

William  Whuton  (1667-1752)  was  an  able  but 
eccentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician, that  he  was  made  deputy  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
chapbtin  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  rector  of  Lowe- 
BtofTe,  &c.  He  was  also  appointed  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  university,  but  was  at  length  expelled  for 
promulgating  Arian  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subscription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
which  were  patronised  by  Addison  and  Steele. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  Wliiston  became  a 
Baptist,  and  believed  that  the  millennium  was  ap- 

Eroaching,  when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored, 
[ad  he  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  have  earned  a  high  name  in  science ;  but 
his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than 
judgment  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
Thwry  of  the  Earthy  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  publislied  in  1696,  and  some 
tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  lie  wrote  an  Esaay 
on  the  Ileveiation  of  St  John  (1706),  Sermons  on  the 
Scripture  Propheciet  (1708),  Primitive  Christianity 
Revived^  five  volumes,  (1712),  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  ( 1 749-50),  &c.  An  extract  from  the  last  men- 
tioned book  is  subjoined : — 

[Anecdote  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Newtonian 
Philotophy.} 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the 
college,  and  went  on  with  my  own  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly the  mathematics  and  the  Carteniau  philo- 
sophy, which  was  alone  in  vogue  with  us  at  that  time. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  1,  with  immense  pains,  but 
no  a&siRtance,  set  myself  with  the  utinoxt  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  didcoTerieit  in 
his  *  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,' 
one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  heard  him  read  in 
the  public  schools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  paper  of  Dr  Gregory's,  when  he  was  professor  in 
Scotland,  wherein  he  had  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly  divine 
geniuM,  and  had  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge, 
poor  wretches,  were  ignommiously  studying  the  fic- 
titious hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
covering his  amazing  theonr  of  gravity  was,  I  have 
heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acouaintance 
with  him,  which  was  16P4,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Br  Pemberton  gives  the  like  account,  and  somewhat 
more  fully,  in  the  preface  to  his  explication  of  his  phi- 
losophy. It  was  this :  an  inclination  came  into  Sir 
Isaac's  mind  to  try  whether  the  same  power  did  not 
keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jectile velocity,  which  he  knew  always  tended  to 
go  along  a  straight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
which  makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us 


fall  downward,  and  which  we  call  gravity!  taking 
this  postulatum,  which  had  been  thought  of  before, 
that  such  power  might  decrease  in  a  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre.  Upon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  degree  o£  a 
great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  whence  a  degree  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determined  alao, 
to  he  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
gross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was  in  some  d^ree 
disappointed ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  measured  by  the  versed  sines  of  that 
orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  the  power  of  gravity  alone 
by  which  the  moon  was  there  influenced.  Upon  this 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that 
this  power  was  partly  that  of  gravity  and  partly  that 
of  Cartesius's  vortices,  he  threw  aside  the  paper  of 
his  calculation,  and  went  to  other  studies.  However, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picart  had 
much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  foniul 
that  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  a- 
half  such  miles.  Sir  Isaac,  in  turning  over  some  of  his 
former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  calcula- 
tion, and,  correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre, 
as  did  the  common  power  of  gravity  with  us,  but  was 
exactly  of  the  rieht  quantity ;  and  that  if  a  stone 
was  carried  op  to  tne  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi-diamcten 
of  the  earth,  and  let  fall  downward  by  its  gravity, 
and  the  moon's  ovm  menstrual  motion  was  stopped, 
and  she  was  let  fall  by  that  power  which  before  re- 
tained her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  fall  to- 
wards the  same  point,  and  with  the  same  velocity ; 
which  was  therefore  no  other  power  than  that  <d 
eravity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to  extend  as 
far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240^000  miles, 
it  was  but  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  to  suppose 
it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  ie^  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  diminution,  according  to  the 
s<^uares  of  such  distances  perpetually :  whidi  n'kblc 
discovery  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  invention 
of  the  wonderful  Newtonian  philosophy. 


DR  PBILIP  DODDRIDOS. 

Dr  Philip  Doddridge,  a  distinguished  Doncon- 
furmist  divine  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  June 
26,  1703.  His  grandfather  had  been  ejected  from 
the  living  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1662 ;  and  his  father,  a  man  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German,  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Bohemia, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  alter- 
natives. The  pious  parents  of  Doddridge  eariy  in- 
structed him  in  religious  knowledge.  *  I  have  heazd 
him  relate,*  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Job  Orton, 
'  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  before  he  could  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  the 
room  where  they  commonly  tat ;  and  her  wise  and 
pious  reflections  upon  the  stories  there  repreKnted 
were  the  meant  of  making  tome  good  impressioos 
upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  oat ;  and  there- 
fore this  method  of  instruction  he  frequently  lecom- 
mended  to  parents.'  In  1712,  Doddndge  was  sent 
to  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames;  but  botli  his 
parents  dying  within  three  years  afterwards,  be  was 
removed  to  St  Albans,  and  whilst  thete,  was  toiemnJy 
admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  member  of  the 
nonconforming  congregation.  liis  religions  im- 
pressions were  ardent  and  sincere;  and  when,  in  | 
1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  ouide  him  an  offer  to 
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educate  him  for  the  miniitry  in  the  church  of 
England,  Doddridge  declined,  ttom  conscientious 
scruples,  to  aTail  himself  of  this  advantage.  A 
generous  friend,  Dr  Clarke  of  St  Albans,  now  stepped 
forward  to  patronise  the  studious  youth,  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established  at  Kib- 
worth,  I^icestershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters. 
Here  he  resided  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture. To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — *  Here  I  stick  close 
to  those  delightful  studies  which  a  favourable  pro- 
vidence has  made  the  business  of  my  life.  One  day 
passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
passeth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  for  the  world  about 
me,  I  have  very  little  concern  with  it  I  live  almost 
like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in 
the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ; 
yet  I  live  like  a  prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty;  master  of  mv 
books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  ad^, 
master  of  myself.  I  can  willingly  give  up  the 
charms  of  London,  the  luxury,  the  company,  the 
popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational 
employment  and  self-approbation ;  retired  from  ap- 
plause and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and 
the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.  So 
that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune, 
you  should  congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
viess,  that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  villa^,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
most  important  purposes  of  devotion  and  philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  usefulness  too.'  The 
obscure  village  had  also  further  attractions.  It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Doddridge  (pub- 
lished by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  of  a  susceptible  temperament,  and  was 
generally  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  interchange  of  letters.  The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.  His  style  is 
always  excellent — correct  and  playful  like  that  of 
Cowper,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  the  writer.  To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

*  You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning 
Willi  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to 
complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and 
neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  per- 
hai)s  catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  PauFs.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  large  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness, and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. Tlie  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there 
are  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  willows;  and 
there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides litUe  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at 
convenient  distances.  This  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun, 
when  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradise ; 
and  it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve, 


and  have  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  for  my  companions.' 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  *  aunt,'  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  complimentary  effusion,  mpn 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  than  of  a  noncon- 
formist preacher . — 

*  Tou  see,  madam,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simpli- 
city, and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  uncle  than  a 
nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  will  tell  you  roundly, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear 
a  word  in  her  own  commendation,  she  must  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  it.  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unaccountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities  and 
agreeable  accomplishments,  you  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  creatures  in  the  world.  I  assure  you, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  affliction  every  day  of 
your  life.  You  frown  when  a  home-bred  unthink- 
ing boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertained 
with  your  letters.  Surely  you  are  in  a  downright 
rage  whenever  you  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re- 
fined taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  guard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudence,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  I  can  dimly  perceive 
them ;  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  face,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt !  I  profess  I 
pity  you ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  any  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective, 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Doddridge  became  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tions. In  1729  he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  zeal. 
Here  he  undertook  to  receive  pupils,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  assis- 
tant, to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his 
absence.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1730, 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Means  of  i?e- 
viving  the  Dissenting  Interest  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  practical  religious 
works.  His  Sennons  on  the  Education  of  Children 
(1732),  Sermons  to  Young  People  (1735),  and  Ten 
Sennons  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
Evidences  of  his  Glorious  Gospel  (1736),  were  all  well 
received  by  the  public  In  1741  appeared  his  Prac- 
tical Discourses  on  Regeneration,  and  in  1745  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  The  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian 
experience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  still 
popular  work,  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rebels 
at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  Sept  2\,  174.5.  Gardiner 
was  a  brave  Scottish  officer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  his  embassy  to  Paris. 
Prom  a  gay  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  converted 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  supernatural  interference,  namely,  a  visible  re- 
presentation of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  of  the  words,  •  Oh,  sinner  I 
did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  returns?* 
From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty- 
six  years  afterwards,  Colonel  Qardiner  maintaiiied 
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the  life  and  character  of  a  sincere  and  zealoua  Chris- 
tian, united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  actiye 
officer.  Besides  several  single  sermons  and  charges 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
Dr  Doddridge  published  aii  elaborate  work,  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  study,  entitled  The  Family  ExpO' 
Mttor,  Contamina  a  Version  and  Paranhrase  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  ana  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  This  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  was  received  with  the  greatest 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  I>oddridge  con- 
tinned  his  asefhl  and  laborious  life  at  Northampton 
for  many  years;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was, 
in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate  for 
the  winter.  The  generosity  of  his  friends  supplied 
ample  funds  for  his  stay  abroad,  and  in  September 
f»f  the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  21st  of  October,  but  sur- 
vived only  five  days,  dying  October  23,  1751.  The 
solid  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Catholic 
liberality  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Doddridge,  secured 
for  him  the  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  all  sects.  He  heartily  wished  and 
prayed  for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and 
longed  for  the  happy  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfully 
dispute,  but  on  the  one  side  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  tenderness  and  respect,  without  dis- 
pleasing our  common  Lord,  and  injuring  that  great 
cause  of  original  Christianity  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed us  to  guard.*  As  an  author,  the  reputation 
of  Doddridge  depends  chiefly  on  his  *  Family  Expo- 
sitor,* to  which  the  only  objection  that  has  been 
urged,  is  the  occasional  redundance  of  some  of  his 
paraphrases.  His  interpretation  of  particular  texts 
and  passages  may  also  be  variously  judged  of;  but 
the  solid  learning  and  research  of  the  author,  his 
critical  acutencss,  and  tlie  persuasive  earnestness  of 
his  practical  reflections,  render  the  work  altogether 
an  honour  to  English  theological  literature.  Dr 
Doddridge  was  author  of  what  Johnson  calls  *  one 
of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.' 
Tne  subject  is  his  family  motto,  *  Dum  vivimus 
vivamus,'  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  not 
very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine,  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus: — 

Li/e  while  vou  lire,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preadier  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  riews  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Our  specimens  of  Doddridge  are  exclusively  from 
his  letters. 

[7%e  Dangerous  Illness  of  a  Daughter.'] 
[Written  frofm  NcMrthampton,  August  1740,  to  Mrs  Doddridge.] 
When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  immediatelpr  after  the  short 
prayer  with  which  you  know  we  begm  family  wonhip, 
Mrs  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  prudent 
and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and  managed  her 
trust  rery  well  during  your  absence)  came  to  me  in 
tears,  and  told  me  that  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  speak 
with  me  :  I  immediately  guessed  his«rrand,  especially 
when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he 
could  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my 
child  were  dead  t  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive,  but 
that  the  doctor  had  hardly  an^  hopes  at  all,  for  she 
was  seized  at  two  in  the  morning  with  a  chillinassi 


which  was  attended  with  oonvubions.  No  one,  my  dear, 
can  judge  so  well  as  yourself  what  I  must  feel  on  such 
an  occasion ;  yet  1  found,  as  I  had  just  before  done 
in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  care  of  God,  and  a  calm  ^weet  resignation  to 
his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news  was  almont 
as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seized  in  full  health ; 
for  everybody  before  told  me  she  was  quite  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.  I  had  now  no  refuge  but  prayer, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told 
them  the  story,  showed  how  much  they  were  disposed 
to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr  Clark's  book  of 
the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  foigotten  it, 
yet  so  it  happened  that  I  had  left  off,  the  Sabbath 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  fresh  words 
which  came  in  course  to  be  read  were  Matt.  xxi.  22, 
'  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  you  shall  receive  ;'  the  next,  *  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  ;*  then  followed, 
'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you  ;'  '  Ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full  ;*  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name 
that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son  ;'  '  If  ye  ask  anything  in  mv  name  I  will  do  it ;' 
and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.*  These  scriptures 
falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  m  my 
way,  at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  each 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them, 
struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly  ;  and  I 
felt  great  encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  them  in 
prayer,  with  a  very  firm  persuasion  that,  one  way  or 
another,  God  would  make  this  a  very  teaching  cir< 
cumstancc  to  mc  and  the  family.  Tb«n  Mr  Bunyan 
came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor,  though  I  left 
the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  in 
him  alone.  I  then  wrote  you  the  hast^  lines  which  I 
hope  you  received  b^  the  la«t  pout,  and  renewed  my 
applications  to  God  in  secret,  reviewing  the  promises 
which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the 
family,  when  those  words,  *  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself ;  so  that  I  could 
not  forbear  replying,  before  I  was  well  aware,  *  then 
it  shall ;'  and  I  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that 
penetrating  sense  of  God's  almighty  power,  and  with 
that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  1  think  I  never  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  I  thought  1  then  felt 
myself  much  more  desirous  that  the  child  might  be 
spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  from  this  ill- 
ness, as  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  account  of  her 
recovery  simply,  and  m  itself,  or  of  my  own  enjoy- 
ment of  her.  1  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  singular 
experience.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  with  an 
ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  continued,  would 
have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  extremely, 
I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  me  :  this  grieved 
me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  was  Mr  Hutton,  now 
of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  exhortations 
and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  mn.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  '  God's  will  concerning  you  is, 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir> 
cumstanoes ;  and  particularly  now,  in  this  circum- 
stance ;  happy  in  your  child's  life,  happy  in  its  health, 
happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  death,  happ^r  in  ita 
resurrection  !'  He  promised  to  go  and  pray  for  it,  and 
said  he  had  known  great  efiects  attending  such  % 
method. 

So  it  was,  that  firom  that  hour  the  child  b^gan  to 
mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by  him  that  evening, 
and  by  Mr  Ofiley  yesterday  morning.    I  cannot  pre- 
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tend  to  ny  that  I  am  assured  she  will  recover  ;  but 
I  am  fullj  persuaded,  that  if  she  does  not,  God  will 
make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  1  think  she 
will  be  spared. 

I  Iffappy  Ikvotiofud  Fedingi  of  I)oddridge,'] 

[TO  Un  Doddridge,  from  Northamptoo,  Ootober  174i.] 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  jou  that  I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  should  have  been,  veiy 
easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days  begin,  pass, 
ana  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  God 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you  ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return, 
or  indeed  about  anything  else.  And  the  reason,  the 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  me  than  I  remember  ever  to 
nave  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  ray  life.  He  en- 
ables me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  him,  and  converse 
with  him,  speak  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more 
delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  mv  awaking,  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perLaps,  weeks  of  my 
life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family 
devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends  at  home  ; 
I  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick  '^ 
I  pleasant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done  ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
I  the  gospel  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting 
for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is  ; 
but,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wildeniess,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a 
little,  and  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  time  arises,  and  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is  shortly 
about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving 
me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
services  by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other 
circumstances  l^id  roe  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether 
it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  than  now  he  is  pleased  to  favour  me  with  this 
teaching  experience  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
neart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant 
love.  I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is 
enough,  the  effect  is  so  blessed. 

[^Vindication  of  Rdigiom  Opiiwms.l 

CAddiesMd,  November  174S,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Boqima] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  so  many 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friend- 
ship, I  hope  no  hurry  of  business  would  have  led  me 
to  delay  so  long  the  answer  which  civility  and  grati- 
tude would  in  that  case  have  required  ;  or  had  it  been 
to  request  any  service  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
any  A  your  uunily  or  friends,  I  would  not  willingly 


have  neglected  it  so  many  days  or  houn :  but  when 
it  contained  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in- 
sinuation, that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who, 
out  of  a  design  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  he 
did  not  believe,  or,  as  you  thought  fit  to  express 
yourself,  had  'trimmed  it  a  little  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ,*  I  thought  all  that  was  neoessaiy,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  conscience  on  that  head,  which, 
I  bless  God,  I  very  easily  did,  was  to  forgive  and  pray 
for  the  mistaken  brother  who  had  done  me  the  injury, 
and  to  endeavour  to  forget  it,  by  turning  my  thoughts 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  useful  subject. 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  me  to  give  you  an  assurance 
under  my  hand  that  I  meant  honestly,  would  signify 
very  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  believe 
it ;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  say  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  referred,  1  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdensome  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
examination  of  aiguments  which  have  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discussed,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  yean  been  so  thoroughly  satiated.* 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  aside  the  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  had  prepared  in  answer  to 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  1  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  several  weeks  and  months  have 
passed  in  which  I  have  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  But  I  have  since  been  cer- 
tainly informed  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  your  chaige, 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your 
friends,  who  have  been  industrious  to  propagate  them 
far  and  near !  This  is  a  fact  which,  had  it  not  been 
exceedingly  well  attested,  I  should  not  have  believed ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  expostu- 
late with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  present  circumstances, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  respect  for  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertain  the  sus* 
picions  you  express,  I  do  not  so  nmch  complain  of 
your  acquainting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it  t 
With  what  purpose  could  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  anpersing  my  character!  and  to  what  pur- 
pose could  you  desire  my  character  to  be  reproached  t 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intendine  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  vanous  labours 
of  one  kind  and  another — so  sure  of  it,  that  you  will 
venture  to  maintain  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  Ix'fore  the 
throne  of  God,  that  I  was  a  person  whom  it  was  your 
duty  to  end«'avour  to  discredit !  for,  considering  me 
as  a  Christian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merely  an  indifferent  action  ;  nay,  considering  me 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  duty,  it  was  a  crime! 

I  will  do  you  the  justice,  sir,  to  suppose  you  have 
really  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  I  mean  other- 
wise than  I  write ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  reason  have 
you  for  that  opinion  f  Is  it  because  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downright  fool,  and  conclude  that  every  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  opinion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  that  he  is  so  I  or  is  it  from  any- 
thing particular  which  you  apprehend  you  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  to  what  my  writings  declare  1 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  is  witness  that  what  I 
wrote  on  the  very  passage  you  except  against,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  to  me  roost  agreuible  to  truth,  and 
most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  His  glory  and  the 
edification  of  my  readers  *  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it  in  a  second  edition,  if  I  should  reprint  my  Exposi- 
tion, though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anything  contraiy  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subvenive  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
guard  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea* 
tore,  or  another  God,  inferior  to  the  Father,  or  oo* 
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ordinate  with  him.  And  you  will  maintitin  that  I 
believe  htm  to  be  so ;  from  whence,  eir,  does  jour 
eridenoe  of  that  ari&el  If  from  mj  writing  1  ap- 
prehend it  must  be  in  consequence  of  some  inference 
you  draw  from  them,  of  laying  any  just  foundation 
for  which  I  am  not  at  present  aware ;  nor  did  I  ever 
intend,  I  am  sure,  to  say  or  intimate  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  from  report,  I  roust  caution  you  against 
rashly  beliering  such  reports.  I  have  heard  some 
stories  of  roe,  echoed  bacK  froro  your  neighbourhood, 
which  God  knows  to  be  as  false  as  if  1  had  been  re- 
ported to  have  asserted  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Alcoran  !  or  to  have  written  Hobbe's  Leviathan ;  and 
I  can  account  for  them  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing, either  that  coming  through  several  hands, 
every  one  mistook  a  little,  or  else  that  some  people 
have  such  vivid  dreams,  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
them  from  realities,  and  so  report  them  as  wets; 
though  how  to  account  for  their  propagating  such 
reports  so  sealoudly,  on  any  principles  of  Christianity 
or  common  humanity,  especially  considering  how  far 
I  am  from  having  offered  them  any  personal  injury, 
would  amaze  me,  if  1  did  not  know  how  far  party  seal 
debases  the  understandings  of  those  who  in  other 
matters  are  wise  and  ^ood.  All  I  shall  add  vrith 
regard  to  such  persons  is,  that  I  pray  Ood  this  evil 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

I  have  seriously  reflected  with  royself,  whence  it 
should  come  that  such  suspicions  should  arise  of  roy 
being  in  what  is  generally  called  the  Arian  scheme, 
and  the  chief  causes  I  can  discover  are  these  two  : 
roy  not  seeing  the  arguments  which  some  of  my 
brethren  have  seen  against  it  in  some  disputed  texts, 
and  my  tenderness  and  regard  to  those  who,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  do  espouse  it,  and  whom  I  dare  not ' 
in  conscience  raise  a  popular  cry  against !  Nor  am  I 
at  all  fond  of  urging  the  controversy,  lest  it  should 
divide  churches,  and  drive  some  who  are  wavering, 
as  indeed  I  myself  once  was,  to  an  extremity  to  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such  worthy  persons,  as  some 
of  them  are,  reduced. 

Permit  mc,  sir,  on  so  natural  an  occasion,  to  con- 
clude with  exprejuaing  the  pleasure  with  which  I  hare 
heard  that  you  of  late  have  turned  ^our  preaching 
from  a  controversial  to  a  more  practical  and  useful 
strain.  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  it  is  a  manner  of  using 
the  great  talents  which  Ood  has  given  you,  which 
will  turn  to  the  iixot^t,  valuable  account  with  respect 
to  yourself  and  your  flock  ;  and  if  you  would  please 
to  a«^ld  another  labour  of  love,  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  some  who  may  be  more  open  to  the  convic- 
tion from  you  than  from  others,  that  Christian  can- 
dour does  not  consist  in  judging  the  hearts  of  their 
brethren,  or  virulently  declaring  against  their  supposed 
bigotiy,  it  would  be  a  very  important  charity  to  them, 
and  a  favour  to,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  very 
affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

P.  Doddridge. 

P.  S. — I  heartily  pray  that  God  may  confirm  your 
health,  and  direct  and  prosper  all  your  labours,  for 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  the  Gospel  of  his  Son. 

The  multiplicity  of  my  business  has  obliged  me  to 
write  this  with  so  many  interruptions,  that  I  hope 
you  vrill  excuse  the  inaccuracies  it  may  contain.  My 
meaning  I  am  sure  is  good,  and,  I  hope,  intelligible ; 


and  I  am  heartily  willing  that,  with  what  measort  I 
mete,  it  may  be  measured  to  me  again. 

DR  WtLUAM  NICX>L80N — ^DR  MITTBEW  TINDAL— 
DR  HUMPHREY  PRIDEAUZ. 

Dr  WnxiAM  NicoLSON  (1655-1727),  successively 
bishop  of  Carlisle  aiid  Londonderry,  and  lastly 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  a  learned  antiquary  and 
investigator  of  our  early  records.  lie  published 
Historical  Librariet  of  England,  Scodand,  and  Ire- 
land (collected  into  one  volume,  in  1776),  being  a 
detailed  catalogue  or  list  of  books  and  manuscripts 
referring  to  Uie  history  of  eacK  nation.  He  also 
wrote  An  Emmov  on  the  Border  Laws,  A  Treatise  <m 
the  ^Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxone,  end  A  Description 
of  Poland  and  Denmark.  The  only  professional 
works  of  Dr  Nicolson  are  a  preface  to  Ghambo'- 
layne's  Polvglott  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some 
able  pamphlets  on  the  Bangorian  controTecsy. 

pR  Matthew  Tindal  (1657-1733)  was  a  zealous 
controversialist,  in  times  when  controTersy  was  pur- 
sued with  much  keenness  by  men  fitted  for  higher 
duties.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
priestly  power,  but  he  ended  in  opposing  Chris- 
tianity itself;  and  Paine  and  other  later  writers 
against  revelation,  have  drawn  some  of  their  wea- 
pons from  the  armoury  of  TindaL  Like  Dryden, 
and  many  others,  Tindal  embraced  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic religion  when  it  became  fashionable  in  the 
court  of  James  IL;  but  he  abjured  it  in  1687,  and 
afterwards  became  an  advocate  under  William  II L, 
from  whom  lie  received  a  pension  of  £200  per 
annum.  He  wrote  several  political  and  theologicsl 
tracts,  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  diiefly  known, 
is  entitled  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creatum,  or  die 
Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Jleligiom  of  Nature, 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  re- 
vealed religion:  it  was  answered  by  Waterlsnd; 
and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  his  former  state- 
ments and  arguments.  He  wrote  a  second  volume 
to  this  work  shortly  before  his  death,  but  Dr  Gib- 
son, the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  prevented 
its  publication.  Tindal  left  a  legacy  of  £2000  to 
Eustace  Budgell,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  it  was  reported  that  Budgell  had  assisted 
in  his  friend's  work  against  Christianity.  Tindal's 
nephew  was  author  of  a  continoatioa  of  Bapin's 
History  of  England. 

Dr  Humphrey  Prideaux  (1648-1 724)  was  author 
of  a  still  popular  and  valuable  work,  the  Connexion 
of  tlu  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  tlie 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1715,  and  the 
second  in  1717.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Mahomet 
(1697),  Directions  to  Churchwardens  (1707),  and  il 
Treatise  on  Tithes  {\7\0),  Prideaux's  'Connexion' 
is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  with 
the  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historical  snm- 
mary.  Few  books  have  had  a  greater  circulation, 
and  it  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of  divinity.  Its 
author  was  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  He  was  archdeacon  of  SnflR^  and  at  one 
time  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
His  extensive  library  of  oriental  books  has  been 
preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  ooUege 
it  was  presented  by  himselt 
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